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SCANDINAVIAN MODERN is the glittering 
waters of a fjord framed by Finnish glass. 


Come to Scandinavia on SAS—and enjoy Scandinavian Modern travel even before your plane 
leaves the ground; A Scandinavian hostess greets you as you step aboard. In flight you enjoy 
cuisine honored by La Chaine des Rótisseurs. A warm welcome and festive dining aloft—that 
| too is Scandinavian Modern, SAS style. 

On five continents SAS Royal Viking Jets link 39 countries. Aboard every One you'll find 
Scandinavian hospitality, Scandinavian service, Scandinavian precision, 
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UPTOWN 


POLISH ART TODAY—D'Arcy, 1091 Madi- 
son Ave. at 82nd. The idiom of contem- 
` porary painting seems to have translated 
i well behind the lron Curtain, for the 


23 Poles have obviously got the message. 


Showing all the sophistication of media 
and idiosyncrasies of style that abound in 


Perens 


Western art capitals, a 70-work survey 
. _ nimbly shifts from the tragic overtones of 
i Tadeusz Kantor’s bandaged Emballages to 


Kazimierz Mikulski’s lyrical linking of pop 
“Йй art and ,Rousseau primitivism. Through 
i Jan. 29. : i и 

NORRIS ЕМВЕҮ— Коп, 1063 - Madison 
Ave. at 80th. A Dentyne wrapper and a 
| hand-written letter, picture postcards and 
if scraps of newsprint are all skillfully used 
(i in Embry’s gouache collages. They become 


| OM props for a haunting procession of faces 


4 ture, Dewasne, 44, 


that parade through burning reds and elec- 
tric blues to suggest some bright masque- 


4 rade in the dark night of the soul. Through 
y Jan. 13. Р 
1 ILYA BOLOTOWSKY—Borgenicht, 1018 


i Madison Ave. at 78th. The Russian-born 
M old-line geometrist often as not scorns the 
conventional square canvas for paintings 
in the shapes of diamonds, circles and rec- 
tangles, but aside from that departure Bolo- 
towsky hews rigidly to the emblematic 
polychromes and razor-edged lines that 
have become his trademark. New works. 
Through Jan. 22. 

LUDVIK | DURCHANEK— Graham, 1014 
Madison Ave. at 78th. “Everybody, every- 
thing" is how the Czech-born sculptor 
once described his sources. Small wonder 
then that the Great Society should fall 
under his withering eye. Its inhabitants— 
all life-size figures in hammered metals— 
hide behind such monikers as Homo Anx- 
ius and Homo Politico. There is no dis- 
guising some of them: they are, says 
the artist, the progeny of Mr. and Mrs. 
John: Birch, who emerged from his -ham- 
mer and. blowtorch three years ago. 
Through Jan. 29. 

THREE CALIFORNIA: PAINTERS—Staempfii, 
47 East 77th. Elmer Bischoff uses the hu- 
man figure as an adjunct to landscape; 
Joan Brown paints it in candy colors to 
convey a happy-go-lucky child’s world; 
the late David Parks gives it a primitive 
mien to mask deep ambiguities. But no 
matter. All three exponents of the San 
Francisco school, which sprang out of ab- 
stract expressionism more than a decade 
ago, wrap their figures in that style's spe- 
cial exuberance. Through Jan. 8. ' 

PAUL KLEE—World House, 987 Madison 
Ave. at 77th. From a prodigious output 
that numbered nearly 9,000 works before 
the Swiss fantasist died in 1940, about 60 
paintings and drawings give a fair sam- 
pling of the many media in which he 
worked (gouache, oil, ink, watercolor) 
and of the stream-of-consciousness drafts- 
manship that once made him modern art’s 
most imitated imagist. Through Jan. 29. 

JEAN DEWASNE—Cordier & Ekstrom, 978 
Madison Ave. at 76th. Coming on with 
cymbal-clashing colors in rafter-rocking 
thythms, France’s noted constructivist 
painter upbeats the tempo of the Avenue. 
A student of both ш and architec- 
m ransposes 
variations of the one EN the D A 
metrics of the other into abstract enamel 
paintings that come remarkably close to 
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realizing Baudelaire's ideal of conc 
tant sensations—sound sti 
or. Through Jan. 8. А. 

CARLOS MERIDA—Jackson, 32 East 69th. 
Though long a Mexican resident~a: т 
one time an associate of that country's 
Big Three—Rivera, Orozco and Siqueiros 
— Mérida, 75, is of Guatemalan origin, his 
art far from social protest. A brilliant in- 
novator who developed his own plastics for 
25 recent paintings, Mérida harks back to 
his ancient heritage, makes Mayan folk- 
lore speak through modern geometry and 
iconographic colors. Through Jan. 29. — 

JEAN:BAPTISTE — CARPEAUX—Wildenstein, 
19 East 64th. Now best known for his joy- 
ous sculpture La Danse, which decorates 
the facade of the Paris Opera. Carpeaux 
was French sculpture's leading light a cen- 
tury ago. The whims of intervening fash- 
ions make his garlanded nymphs look sur- 
prisingly antiquated today—though they 
are pleasantly diversionary—while his. 
crisp portrait busts of the dramatist Alex- 
andre Dumas fils, the painter Géróme and 
the composer Gounod can rest more easily 
on their pedestals. Through Jan. 15. 


MIDTOWN 


ANIMALS IN PRE-COLUMBIAN ART—Em- 
merich, 41 East 57th; Byron, 1018 Madison 
Ave. at 78th. Together, the two exhibitions 
provide an exceptionally broad survey of 
pre-Columbian animal art, including do- 
mesticated cats and dogs, tropical exotica 
such as scorpions and armadillos, and 
fierce carvings of jaguars, pumas, croco- 
diles and serpents—animals that were con- 
sidered disguises for divinities. All told, 
several hundred pieces in gold, silver, clay 
and stone. Both through Jan. 8. 

FRANGOIS & BERNARD BASCHET—Grippi 
& Waddell, 15 East 57th. From all the 
tumult and tintinnabulation emanating 
from the gallery, it is clear that France 
has come up with an echo of the late Spike 
Jones: the brothers Baschet. Their musi- 
cal sculptures are designed to be melodic 
to both eye and ear. Merrymakers can 
tweak glass rods with moist fingers 
(sounds like a hoarse woodwind), thwack 
Singing Rectangles (like a xylophone), 
thump steel rods echoing through alumi- 
num amplifiers (timpani and tuba), and 
tickle the keys of a musical typewriter. 
“Think what it would do for secretaries,” 
muses Francois. Through Jan. 15. 

WALTER MURCH— Parsons, 24 West 57th. 
Murch’s shadowy still-lifes look as though 
they had been painted in a dark room at 
midnight. Fact is, they were. Living amid 
a clamjamfry of wig forms, dead fish and 
thermostats that sooner or later turn up 
in his paintings, the New York artist in- 


dulges an abstruse affection for tacky can- ` 


vases and congealed paint, transmutes it 
all into a chiaroscuro of surpassing sub- 
tlety that would probably please the 
eccentric .who inspired it—Rembrandt. 
"Through Jan. 22. 

DARBY BANNARD—Tibor de Nagy, 29 
West 57th. When he is not serving as 
curator of Princeton, N.J.s whaling mu- 
seum, Bannard practices painting that 
plumbs some pretty cool depths itself. 
Working out of a palette scaled in half- 
tones, he creates abstractions on which 
saffron yellow апа sea-greens seem to 
float lightly on the surface, anchoring it 


here and there with a dee er shad 
Through Jan. 22. RR CU 


iulated by col- 


MUSEUMS 
ERIZAN ACADEMY OF ARTS & LETTERS 
ex est 155th. АП the dark themes 
fro Dante's Inferno to Dachau _and 
Chenwald that preoccupied Neapolitan- 
born Painter Rico Lebrun—and earned 
him renown as a 20th century Goya be- 
fore he died last year—unfold with pow- 
erful savagery in a 46-work memorial 
retrospective. Through Jan. 9. 2 

RIVERSIDE—Riverside Drive at 103га. Long 
before the fachiste painter or the junk 
sculptor, the American Indian shaped art 
from sand, bone, feathers—whatever , he 
had at hand. Today, in the paintings 
and sculptures of 50 talented students of 
the Santa Fe Institute of American Indian 
Arts, those materials, combined with oils 
and other modern media, still wield to- 
temic power. Through Jan. 16. 3 

GUGGENHEIM—Fifth Ave. at 89th. “Dis- 
ease and insanity," wrote Edvard Munch, 
“were the black angels on guard at my 
cradle." Parlaying that bleak legacy into 
a career as Norways greatest painter, 
Munch left a much brighter -legacy on his 
death in 1944, gave to his native Oslo 
more than a thousand oils, many of them 
assembled for this full-scale retrospective. 
Through Feb. 20. s 

METROPOLITAN—Fifth Ave. at 82nd. The 
development of Italian draftsmanship dur- 
ing the Renaissance is surveyed in 151 
master drawings from New York collec- 
tions (through Jan. -9), while a smaller 
exhibition of aquatints nostalgically re- 
calls the charm of American cities a cen- 
tury ago. 

FINCH COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART—62 East 
78th. In the Old Masters’ Wing: four cen- 
turies of French landscape painting pleas- 
antly traced from Claude Lorrain to 
Chaim Soutine. In the Contemporary 
Study Wing: an intimate selection of 
moderns from the Josephine and Phillip 
A. Bruno Collection that tastefully min- - 
gles many styles. Both through Jan. 9. 

GALLERY OF MODERN ART—Columbus Cir- 
cle at 59th. In the latest installment of his 
memoirs, Diary of a Genius, Salvador 
Dali writes: “The only difference between. 
me and a madman is that I am not mad!" 
There are those who may quibble, but 
most will agree that 55 years of Dali, mad 
or no, prove highly entertaining. A gala 
300-work roundup includes paintings, 
sculpture, jewels. Through Feb. 27. 

WHITNEY—22 West 54th. With one work 
apiece by 138 artists of almost every con- - 
ceivable esthetic persuasion, the Whitney 
Painting Annual suggests that the action 
is wherever artists are picking up brush 
or spray gun to follow their own star—be 
it op, pop, social realism ог abstract 
expressionism. Through Jan. 30. р 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—15 West 53га. 
Tricks and treats, both old and new, 
from longtime Surrealist René Magritte, 
whose impeccably painted necromanc à 
followed but never fathomed in а 30 
Survey (through Feb. 27); and 3 
ings by Robert Rauschenberg, who 
Dante's classic hell into a hor 
modern inferno (through Ma 
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TELEVISION 


Wednesday, January 5 à 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC YOUNG Und 

CONCERT (CBS, 7:30-8:30 ру ода 

Bernstein conducts Shostakovich 5 MA 
Symphony in à tribute to the comp 


Oth birthday. i 
; BOB HOPE PRESENTS THE CHRYSLER THEA 


í “The Enemy 
R (NBC, 9-10 p.m.) In 
da de Beach," Robert Wagner and James 
Donald star as two naval officers assigned 
to neutralize a German mine that is para- 
lyzing Allied shipping. Color. 


A World Leader 


in Telecommunications 
and Electronics 


Thursday, January 6 
CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS, 9- 
11 p.m.). Anthony Quinn, Jackie Gleason, 
Mickey Rooney and Julie Harris in Re- 
quiem for a Heavyweight, the story of a 
prizefighter who is forced to give up the 
only trade he knows. 


Nippon Electric Company Limited 
Р. 0. Box 1, Takanawa, Tokyo, Japan 


TIME Asia Edition 


itorial content identical with U.S. edition 
EMO occasional contractions because e 
space fitting. This edition is neither censored 
nor re-edited. Editorial and advertising offices: 
TIME & LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. Printed by Dai Nippon 
Printing Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. 


Friday, January 7 
THE SAMMY DAVIS JR. SHOW (NBC, 
8:30-9:30 p.m.) Guests are Elizabeth 
Taylor, Richard Burton, Nancy Wilson, 
Corbett Monica and the Will Mastin Trio. 
Color. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


BURMA (1 yr, K 60; 3 yrs, К 120; 5 yrs, К 180) 
c/o People's Stores Corp. (Ava House), 232 Sule 
Pagoda Road, Rangoon 
CEYLON (1 yr, Rs 60.00) c/o Bank of Ceylon, 
Post Box 241, Colombo 


HONG KONG (1 yr, HK$ 72; 3 yrs, HK$ 144; 
5 yrs, НК$ 216), c/o First National City Bank, 
Р.О. Вох 14, Hong Kong 


INDIA (1 yr, Rs 60; 3 yrs, Rs 120; 5 yrs, Rs 180), 
c/o First National City Bank, 293 D Naoroji 
Road, Bombay 1 


JAPAN (1 yr, 4,500 yen; 3 yrs, 9,000; 5 yrs, 
13,500), -TIME International, Central Post 
Office, Box 88, Tokyo 


KOREA (1 yr, 3300 won; 3 yrs, 6600 won; 5 yrs, 
9900 won), c/o Universal Publications Agency, 
Box 1380, Seoul. 


MALAYSIA (1 yr, M$ 37.50; 3 yrs, M$ 75.00; 5 
yrs, M$ 112.50) c/o First National City Bank, 
P.O. Box 112 Kuala Lumpur (Subject to Exchange 
Control permission) 


PAKISTAN (1 yr, Rs 60; 3 yrs, Rs 120; 5 yrs, 
Rs 180), c/o National Bank of Pakistan, Local 
Office, Post Box 4840, Karachi-2 (please enclose 
declaration that total amount spent this year 
for foreign books and periodicals, including 
this order, has not exceeded RS. 500). 


PHILIPPINES (1 yr, 43 pesos; 3 yrs, 86 pesos; 
5 yrs, 129 pesos), c/o First National City Bank, 
Calle Juan Luna, Manila 

SINGAPORE (1 уг, M$ 37.50; 3 yrs, M$ 75.00, 


5 yrs, M$ 112.50) c/o First National City Bank, 
Denmark House, 6 Raffles Quay 


TAIWAN (1 yr, NT$500; 3 yrs, NT$ 1000;5 yrs, 
NT$ 1500) c/o Bank of Taiwan, Chungking 
Road South, Taipei 


THAILAND (1 yr, B 282; 3 yrs, В 564; 5 yrs, 
В 846), c/o Bank of America NT & SA, P.O. Box 
158, Bangkok 


U.S. MILITARY PERSONNEL & U.S. TER- 
RITORIES (1 yr, US$ 12.50; 3 yrs, US$ 25.00; 
5 yrs, US$ 37.50) TIME International, 540 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611, U.S.A. 


ALL OTHER COUNTRIES (1 yr, US$ 12.50; 
3 yrs, US$ 25.00; 5 yrs, US$ 37.50) TIME Inter. 
national, 5 Ottho Heldringstraat, Amsterdam 
18, Netherlands 


Saturday, January 8 
SHELL'S WONDERFUL WORLD OF GOLF (NBC, 
5-6 p.m.) First of eleven matches, this 
one between Tony Lema and .Roberto 
de Vicenzo; from the Glyfada Golf Club 
in Athens. Color. 


Sunday, January 9 
NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE PLAYOFF BOWL 
(CBS, 1:30 p.m. to conclusion) From 
Miami. Color. 

N.B.A. GAME OF THE WEEK (ABC, 2-4 
p.m). The New York Knickerbockers v. 
the Baltimore Bullets. 

THE SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9- 
11:30 p.m.) Paul Newman and Joanne 
Woodward in John O'Hara's From the 
Terrace. Color. 


Tuesday, January 11 
CBS NEWS SPECIAL (CBS, 10-11 p.m.) 
James Mason narrates “The Search for 
Ulysses,” a documentary retracing the 
Mediterranean journeys of Homer’s hero. 
Color. 


THEATER 
On Broadway | 


CACTUS FLOWER. Adapter-Director Abe 
Burrows gives a fast Spin to a French sex 
farce that sets a reluctantly spinsterish 
nurse, a determined roué of a dentist and 
MAD тузге in а romantic whirl 

ren Bacall is appropri i 
a late-blooming уй s E S 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH Y. 
centric Sycamore family em Ea 
vorts on a Broadway Stage in an inspired 
revival by the APA Iepertory compan 
Still funny after 30 Years, the zany Moss 
Hart-George Kaufman comedy now has 
the added appeal of nostalgic wholesome- 
ness and pervasive human Warmth. 

THE ROYAL HUNT OF THE SUN. Brilliant 
plumage and clever choreography give 
this historical drama the shifting б 
splendor of а kaleidoscope, but Playwright 


C. Tj а ава "Treasurers, Peter Shaffer fails to inform the Story of 


Ж essing, 
is, Eyan S, Ingels, Richard B. McKeough. 
= * All times E.S.T. 


rd M. Auer, Rhett Austell, Ed К. 
s B. Bear, Clay Buckhout, Ка 
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STINGS 


herent dramatic or philosophical con, 
INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE. John Osby 
threnody on the middle years elegant 
with bolts of bitterness and sparks ® 
caustic humor. The lead is played M 
stunning force by Nicol Williams, ù b 
28-year-old Scotsman, who spares а Dal 
himself nor his audience. “шү 
GENERATION. The battle between 
groups is second only to the battle of age 
sexes as the stuff of which life and ш 
are made. William Goodhart makes 
laughing matter in a lighthearted coe it 
about a doting father (Henry Fonda) edy : 
finds his daughter and her попсоп{о 10 
husband living in a Greenwich yj? 
loft and—much to dad's discomfort. 14 
ing it. iS 


Off Broadway 


THE WHITE DEVIL. The decisive motion 
of John Webster's bloody tragedy js E 
plunging dagger, but the determining mood 
is an obsessive sense of evil. In this re. 
vival, an authoritative cast headed by 
Frank Langella and Carrie Nye propels 
the play with a controlled drive and fury 


RECORDS 4 


Hit Singles í 

THUNDERBALL (Parrot). John Barry's 
theme for the new Bond movie seems to 
be zooming off just like his Goldfinger. 
The excellent voice belongs to Tom Jones, 

a Welsh miner’s son. 

1 GOT YOU (1 FEEL GOOD) (King). 
James Brown, a regular on the rhythm-and- 
blues honor roll, has some good instru- 
mental backing in the Famous Flames, but 
he does not need it; his voice has its own 
banked fires. 

TURN, TURN, TURN (Columbia). The 
Bible, set to rock ’n’ roll, produced De- 
cember’s biggest hit. The words (“To ev- 
rything there is a season”) are from Ес- 
clesiastes, the music is by Pete Seeger, and 
the performance is by the Byrds, pioneers 
of folk-rock. d 

| CAN NEVER GO HOME ANYMORE (Red 
Bird). The Shangri-Las teach. a stem a А 
ject lesson. The girl ran away with A 3 
boy, but all she could think about, Wi 
how her mother used to tuck her i jl 
night. Meanwhile Mother sickened “© 
died. The Shangri-Las’ advice: Kiss 
mom and tell her you love her. . 

EBB TIDE (Philles). Few white 5 
can sing rhythm and blues like the 
eous Brothers (“blue-eyed soul, 
called), but for the moment they 
swept away by Wagnerian passi by 
fact, the singing is all but drowne orde 
a symphonic surge apparently 7©° 
in an ocean cave. Clark 

OVER AND OVER (Epic). The Dav’ t the 
Five, who arrived in the first WaV& mer 
British invasions, are still sledge-h ante | 
ing their drums and getting lots of 
tion. They sing, “Ah said it over 4° ioa 
and over again/ This dance is gon"? 
drag.” And it more or less is. 


yout 
ingens 
ight: 
it I$ 


seem 


oft 
HANG ОМ sLoopyY (Cadet). At the Pa Y 


front of this jazzy fragment a jpto™, 


ü 
Lewis piano, accompanied by the p d 


cated squeals of his fans and а jy. 
distant chanting, “Hang ол, 5100р 
Slurpy. - mille! 


ENGLAND SWINGS (Smash). КОЁТ “cai! 
(Dang Ме, Do-Wacka-Do, Yo" 


Netherlands. TIME Asia Edition Їз published 
follows: Philippines Р1-РВ. 


iam. 


ne as 


notion 
ls а 
mood 
is Te- 
ed by 
›горе); 
| fury, . 


. Skate in a Buffalo Herd) can 
xe t of a hat. He recommends 
the family to England, because 
England swings, what with Westminster 
Abbey, Big Ben and *bobbies on bicycles, 


two by two." , 
to (Decca). Len Barry is the new 


pull 
taking 


wavy-haired, high-tenor hitmaker from 
Philadelphia who specializes in puppy-love 
lieder. Falling in love, he explains, is as 
elementary as 1-2-3, or A-B-C. Another of 
his hits, Like a Baby, is about a youthful 
couple. "When you smile, you're so ador- 
able, so infantile," he croons. Seems she 
smiles just like a baby, feels just like a 
baby in his arms, and makes him cry just 
like a baby. 


CINEMA 


DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. Omar Sharif in the ti- 
tle role and Julie Christie as his Lara 
head an impressive cast in Director David 
Lean's thoroughly romantic version of 
Boris Pasternak's epochal bestseller. 

THE SPY WHO CAME IN FROM THE COLD. 
In this taut, tasteful version of John le 
Carré’s bestseller about a burnt-out Brit- 
ish secret agent, Richard Burton gives his 
best screen performance. 

VIVA MARIA! Photography by Henri 
Decae enhances the allure of Jeanne Mo- 
reau and Brigitte Bardot, who do what 
they can with Director Louis (The Lovers) 
Malle's rather slapdash farce about a pair 
of dance-hall girls involved in a Central 
American revolution. 

THUNDERBALL. Sean Connery returns as 
007, equipped with a back-pack jet and 
aqualung for all sorts of spectacular con- 
quests by land, sea and air. 

LAUREL AND HARDY'S LAUGHING 20'S. Wit- 
less innocence runs amuck in excerpts 
from the silent classics of Stan Laurel 
and Oliver Hardy, assembled with hilar- 
ious results by Cinema Anthologist Rob- 
ert Youngson. 

JULIET OF THE SPIRITS. Director Federico 
Fellini (La Dolce Vita, 8V2), ostensibly 
exploring the subconscious of a mild little 
matron (Giulietta Masina) whose hus- 
band has strayed, makes her problems 
materialize as a Freudian three-ring cir- 
cus in full color. 

REPULSION. This chilling case study by 
Writer-Director Roman Polanski describes 
how a tormented blonde manicurist 
(Catherine Deneuve) retreats into a night- 
mare world, working considerable mis- 
chief along the way. 

THE LEATHER BOYS. Motorcycling, teen 
marriage and homosexuality complicate 
the life of a serio-comic British strumpet 
(Rita Tushingham) whose young hus- 
band prefers to spend all his evenings out 
with the boys. 

DARLING. John Schlesinger’s brittle jet- 
set satire stars Julie Christie as the play- 
girl who makes a name for herself by 


doing the wrong things with the right 
people. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


A THOUSAND DAYs: JOHN F. KENNEDY 
IN THE WHITE HOUSE, by Arthur M. Schle- 
singer Jr. In this topnotch and for the 
most part balanced retrospective, Histo- 
ы Schlesinger has done full justice to 

IS craft and to the President 
and served. red 

THE WILD SWAN, by Monica Stirli 

b ng. 
A tender and touching biography of Mas. 
ter Storyteller Hans Christian Andersen, 
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who lived to be 70 and was still seeing 
life as a fairy story more magical than 
any he wrote. 

MY LIFE IN THE MOUNTAINS AND ON THE 
PLAINS, by David Meriwether. Dictated to 
a granddaughter and now published for 
the first time 72 years after his death, this 
gruffily matter-of-fact autobiography over- 
flows with anecdotes that show life on the 
early American frontier as a grim and 
dangerous business. y 

IN MY TIME, by Robert Strausz-Hupé. 
The distinguished director of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania's Foreign Policy Re- 
search Institute looks back without anger 
at his youth amid the ruins of a Middle 
Europe shattered by World War I, weighs 
his own nostalgia for a lost bourgeois 
civilization against the dynamics of the 
atomic age. 

QUESTIONS OF TRAVEL, by Elizabeth Bish- 
op. In the first book of poems that she 
has published since 1954, a fine but un- 
prolific poet presents a slender sampling 
of superb descriptive verse. 

THE BEGGAR, by F. M. Esfandiary. The 
injustice of justice and the crime of pun- 
ishment are shrewdly displayed in this 
fiercely ironical parable—composed by an 
Iranian-in-exile—that demonstrates how 
the devil takes the hindmost when men 
play God. 

SELECTED LETTERS OF MALCOLM LOWRY, 
edited by Harvey Breit and Margerie 
Bonner Lowry. A tragic novelist—whom 
drink, neglect and poverty might have 
carried to death in Mexico or oblivion in 
the Canadian wilderness—shows .in his 
letters the courage and dedication to his 
craft that enabled him to produce his sin- 
gle masterpiece Under the Volcano, a 
modern version of Dante’s Inferno. 

THE SAVAGE STATE, by Georges Conchon. 
This scorching satire on race politics in 
Africa is written with an acetylene torch, 
should be read through goggles. 

VICTORIAN SCANDAL, by Roy Jenkins. The 
Dilke Case was the Profumo Affair of 
the Victorian era, a sensational politico- 
sexual scandal that rocked an adminis- 
tration and blasted the brilliant career of 
the man who at 42 had already been 
designated as Gladstone’s successor. The 
story is authoritatively told by Historian 
Roy Jenkins, new Home Secretary in Brit- 
ain’s Labor government. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
The Source, Michener (1 last week) 
. Those Who Love, Stone (2) 
. Up the Down Staircase, Kaufman (3) 
Airs Above the Ground, Stewart (4) 
- Hotel, Hailey (5) 
- The Lockwood Concern, O'Hara (6) 
- Thomas, Mydans (8) 
. The Honey Badger, Ruark (7) 
The Rabbi, Gordon (9) 
- The Man with the Golden Gun, 
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| The big take-off is 10th March,1966, 


when Cathay Pacific will introduce 
a new era in Orient travel with 
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people must work in close touch with each other 
if they are to better the performance of their 
economy, their industry, their exports. 

For this, a large-scale communications network is 
essential. Siemens engineers built this system. 
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The Viet Nam Situation 


Sir: It is becoming increasingly difficult 
for me to comprehend the mountain of 
abuse heaped on those who oppose the 


"war in Viet Nam. I wonder what it is we 


are fighting for here if it is not to preserve 
the right to dissent. It is far more impor- 
tant for the people of the U.S. to be sure 
that, as a result of this war, we are pro- 
viding for the Vietnamese the full benefits 
of democracy, than it is to be sending 
cookies and writing letters to the accom- 
paniment of highly chauvinistic demands 
for unanimity of opinion. We have not de- 
clared war on North Viet Nam, and until 
we do, anyone in the U.S. is within his 
rights to express any opinion he wishes 
without fear of retribution, and without 
fear of being branded a traitor. Most peo- 
ple here in Viet Nam know what they are 
fighting for, and no amount of controversy 
in the U.S. will have much effect on them. 
PETER G. BOURNE 
Captain, Medical Corps, U.S.A. 
Viet Nam ° 


Sir: Letters from the Martin O'Briens 
[Dec. 24] of our country infuriate me. I 
don't deny the right of dissent to the Viet- 
niks, the pacifists, or any responsible per- 
son. But the dissenters’ reasoning as ex- 
pressed by young "men" like Mr. O'Brien 
can border on the absurd. He cites his 
“sacrifices” to gain an education. Many 
young people, and even old people, have 
made the same sacrifices. Most, thank 
God, gain maturity and a sense of respon- 
sibility along the way. But for the grace 
of all the men who have served in peace 
and in war since 1776, young Mr. O'Brien 
might not have had the opportunity to 
make his sacrifices. The Viet Cong cannot 
emasculate Mr. O'Brien; he has done it 
himself. If his selfish kind should prevail, 
we would all eventually lose everything. 
(Mns.) MARGUERITE P. GALE 

Lansdowne, Pa. 


Sir: I am disturbed at the series of let- 
ters by cry babies who feel that a few 
years devoted to the defense of this great 
country is too great a task-to undertake. 
То Mr. O'Brien, Т can testify that-I too at- 


tended college while working 48 hours a... 


week—after I got my Purple Heart. There 
are thousands like me who made financial 
sacrifices to serve, and if this country 
needs a 36-year-old overweight paratroop- 
er tomorrow, I shall be more than happy 
to defend Mr. O’Brien’s pet store, regard- 
less of where it is located. 
ROBERT FOUTTS 

Compton, Calif. 
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Drop That Cool 

Sir: I am one of today's “alienated” 
youth, Your Essay “On Not Losing One’s 
Cool About the Young” [Dec. 24] deeply 
disturbs me, for I feel that it does no more 
than add to the already heavy strain of 
mass misinterpretation regarding my peer 
group. We are not the impulsive, irration- 
al, rebellious youth you describe. We are 
the hope of a society racked by changing 
moral standards, breakdowns of age-old 
prejudices, and adults who cannot or will 
not bend to accommodate to new situa- 
tions. Naturally we are going to make 
mistakes, for the answers are not in past 
history but in the billowing clouds of the 
future. My advice to the adult world is: 
Drop your cool and read the signs clearly. 
We aren’t searching for kicks. We’re look- 
ing for answers to the problems be- 
queathed to us by you. 

MARILYN CHADWICK 


College Park, Md. 


Sir: Another well-done Essay! Your 
evaluation of today’s youth was both fair 
and truthful. It is now obsolete to think 
that we are young only once. Today’s 
youth has a spirit that will keep us young 
forever! 

CONSUELO F. PISANG 


Philadelphia 


Sir: The only thing that bothers me 
about today’s youth is that they are grow- 
ing to be so much like their elders. 

JAMSHID FARYAR 
Amherst, Mass. 


Teacher-Historian Schlesinger 


Sir: The cover story on Arthur Schle- 
singer [Dec. 17] was excellent except that 
it grossly slighted his great abilities as a 
classroom teacher. While I was studying 
at Harvard in 1955, I decided to drop in 
on a Schlesinger lecture. Somewhat to my 
surprise, he was outstanding. I returned to 
his class several times and always found 
that his lectures were well organized, con- 
tained depth, and maintained student in- 
terest. Schlesinger contradicts the cliché 
that professors who write a great deal are 
probably not effective teachers. 

-+ GILBERT С. FITE 

Research Professor of History 

University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Okla. 


Sam Spiegel Speaks 


Sir: Re your article on Doctor Zhivago 
[Dec. 24], I did not say, “I hear they’ve 
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. doctors of Mullingar Hospital. 


made it into a soap opera." I said, “The 


danger is that it might be turned into a 
soap opera.” At no time In the course of 
a long interview with your London cor- 
respondent did I “snort.” I have developed 
an abiding admiration and deep regard 
for Mr. Lean and his enormous talents. 
SAM SPIEGEL 


New York City 


Strausz-Hupé on Overpopulation 


Sir: 1 am gratified at your extensive re- 
view of my autobiography [Dec. 24]. In 
my book, I stated my highly critical views 
of the manner in which governments and 
religion have dealt with overpopulation. In 
conclusion, I wrote: “In all likelihood, 
modern civilization will solve [these prob- 
lems] as it is wont to do: by a reductio 
ad absurdum, such as war; or by techno- 
logical-administrative interventions, such 
as forced migration, compulsory steriliza- 
tion, and stealthy pills, which invariably 
encroach on human dignity and freedom 
and destroy the few good and beautiful 
things that have not yet vanished in the 
rummage sale of ancient cultures.” Your 
reviewer finds my views “disconcerting.” 
Quoting only part of the above sentence, 
he infers that I am opposed to “oral con- 
traceptives.” It should be obvious from 
the complete sentence that I am opposed 
to population control by government fiat. 
I insist upon the right of the individual 
to move freely and to order his personal 
life as he chooses. A 
ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


The Irish Elections 


Sir: Discussing the Irish elections [April 
16], TIME said: “In Longford, West 
Meath, the loser claimed that mental 
patients in Mullingar Hospital, allowed to 
vote for the first time, had been subject 
to undue influence by their doctors.” Al- 
though it had been charged in the cam- 
paign that the patients had been subject 
to undue influence, it was not alleged 
that this was exercised by their doctors. 
Our report was therefore inaccurate and 
unfair to the doctors. 
Murray GART 

TIME Bureau Chief 

London 


> TIME is happy to set the record straight 
and hereby conveys its apologies to the 


Levitt Abroad 


Sir: It is taking things a bit far to offer 
a Levitt house [Dec. 10] as a laudable 
US. export. As a sample of informed 
architectural opinion in France, I quote 
L'Architecture D’Aujourd’hui: “Here now, 
recovered from America, is the famous 
prewar suburban villa, epitomizing bad 
taste, obsolescence, and the absence of 
any architectural quality whatsoever.” 

(Mrs.) L. GORDON 
Johannesburg, South Africa 


Pass la Catchup 
Sir: 
Chef 


mel and quiches Lorra t 
tion. Quitter; draft dodger, outcast! 

| ROBERT E. LA FORTUN 
Beverly, Mass. es 
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TWIN TURBINE Boeing/Vertol helicopters now serve with 
U.S. Army, Marine Corps and Navy. Sea Knight assault heli- 
copter (at top above) can carry up to 25 fully-equipped combat 
troops in "vertical envelopment" and other prime missions. It's 
operational with Atlantic and Pacific Fleet Marine Forces. The 


SIMULATOR in new Boeing Space Center 
uses earth and moon globes with TV and com- 
ршег systems to simulate space flight. Pilots 
fly" space missions, orbital re-entry and con- 
trolled"landings on earth and moon. 


odel of Boeing supersonic Jet, which 
e . coast to coast in two hours, 
геер wing design provides 


Т ue мее] 
ideal shape for fa cruise and slow landings. 
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U.S. Army's Boeing/Vertol Chinook (pictured with Sea Knight 
above) has been deployed to Viet Nam with the 1st Cavalry Divi- 
sion (Airmobile). Each Chinook can deliver a complete infantry 
platoon, or a complete artillery section, to assault landing sites. 
Chinook is U.S. Army's standard medium assault helicopter. 
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ORBITING EYE, a manned telescope to 
earth 200 miles high, is subject of 


a Boeing 


ne 
study for NASA. Space telescope could pe 
trate 20 billion light years, compared to 
three. The Boeing study involves ine s 
orbital telescope with a manned space 5 
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A letter from 
he 


PUBIC ЫЕ 


G ented M. Quer | 


HE Man of the Year cover story 

is quite unlike any other that ap- 
pears in 52 weeks of TIME. It is essen- 
tially retrospective. While 22 report- 
ers contributed to this week's citation 
of General William Westmoreland 
and the men he commands, the story 
is more than anything else an assess- 
ment of the events and policies that 
have revolved around the Viet Nam 
War in the past twelve months. This 
summation and judgment was the 
responsibility of writer and editor, 
who have watched the Viet Nam 
story with intense attention week 
after week. Writer Ronald Kriss has 
written many of our stories on Viet 
Nam action and policy during the year, 
including last winter's cover story on 
General Westmoreland (Feb. 19). 
Senior Editor Michael Demarest has 
been editing THE U.S. section since 
the buildup in Viet Nam began. 

For the more immediate aspects 
of this week's cover, TIME dis- 
patched two men who were half a 
world apart—Hong Kong Bureau 
Chief Frank McCulloch and New 
York Sculptor Robert Berks—to con- 
verge in a Honolulu garden. There, 
where the general was spending a 
few days away from the war with 
his family, sculptor and reporter were 
able to hold him relatively still for 
four sittings апа simultaneous inter- 
views. But only relatively. 

“With his incredible ability to con- 
centrate,” McCulloch reported, "the 
general would patiently break off to 
read and answer an urgent cable 
from Saigon, field a question from one 
of the children, or take a call from 
Honolulu-based CINCPAC, and then 
not only resume his pose but take up 
my question precisely where he had 
left it. Each of the four formal ses- 
sions ran far past the scheduled hour 
and a half—mostly, I think, because 
everyone involved enjoyed it. I fre- 
quently became so fascinated with 


STAN RIVERA 


the magic Berks worked so swiftly 
with his clay that I left questions 
hanging while watching the West- 
moreland image emerge. But either 
Berks or the general was able to 
compensate for that, usually with re- 
minders that the correspondent had 
better get on with it." 

The sittings were punctuated by 
occasional visits from members of 
the Westmoreland family. At one 
time, ten-year-old Kit charged into 
the garden, spotted the bust in prog- 
ress and gasped: "Gee, it's President 
Lincoln!" A second look straightened 
her out, but the awe was gone. “Oh,” 
she sighed, "it's only Dad." The gen- 
eral roared with laughter. From 
Katherine, 17, came quite a different 
reaction. She returned to Honolulu 
for Christmas vacation proud of the 
fact that TIME had published a letter 
from a reader suggesting her father 
as Man of the Year. When she saw 
the correspondent and the sculptor 
she guessed the truth, with a proud 
daughter's great delight. 

When he had turned 50 lbs. of clay 
into the finished head, Berks photo- 
graphed it in a mountain pass out- 
side Honolulu, and then brought it 
back to New York in a special crate 
that rode at half price on an airplane 
seat. He had to evade the curiosity 
of airline crews and fellow passen- 
gers, for not until after this issue went 
to press was anyone not directly in- 
volved supposed to know the identity 
of the Man of the Year for 1965. 
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EXTRA MILES 
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FREE SERVICE 
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You get extra miles out of Firestone 
tires because Sup-R-Tuf, Firestone's 
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Weld body construction, too. 'This 
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y U.S. MARINES IN ACTION IN VIET NAM 

d It fell to live tigers to redeem the pledge. 

; ` 

8 moved resolutely to make good that during the terror and discomfort of a 

З MAN OF THE YEAR pledge, weathering open criticism from conflict that was not yet a war, on a 
The Guardians at the Gate within his own party, strident protest battlefield that was all no man's land. 
(See Cover) from the Vietnik fringe, and the dis- 20-Year Problem. In the process, 


Nothing is worse than war? 

Dishonor is worse than war. 

Slavery is worse than war. 

—Winston Churchill 

To the quickening drumfire of the 
fighting in South Viet Nam, Americans 
sensed early in 1965 that they might 
have to choose between withdrawal or 
vastly greater involvement in the war. 
By year's end, it was clear that the U.S. 
had irrevocably committed itself to the 
nation's third major war in a quarter- 
century, a conflict involving more than 
1,000,000 men and the destiny of 
Southeast Asia. 

It was a strange, reluctant commit- 
ment. As the small, far-off war grew 
bigger and closer, it stirred little of the 
fervor with which Americans went off 
to battle in 1917 or 1941. The issues 
were complex and controversial. The 
enemy was no heel-clicking Junker or 
sadistic samurai but a small, brown 
man whose boyish features and ema- 
ciated body made him look less like 
the oppressor than the oppressed. The 
U.S. was not even formally at war with 
him. Nor at first could Americans be 
sure that divided, ravaged South Viet 
Nam had the stomach or stability to 
sustain the struggle into which it had 
drawn its ally. 

The risk and the responsibility for 
the war were, of course, Lyndon John- 
son's, “We will stand in Viet Nam,” he 
said in July. Thereafter, the President 
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approbation of friendly nations from 
the Atlantic to the China Sea. 

All No Man's Land. It fell to the 
American fighting man to redeem John- 
son's pledge. Plunged abruptly into a 
punishing environment, pitted against a 
foe whose murderously effective tactics 
had been perfected over two decades, 
the G.I. faced the strangest war of all. 

Professing to scorn the U.S. as a pa- 
per tiger, Communist China had long 
proclaimed Americans incapable of 
combat under such conditions—while 
prudently allowing North Viet Nam to 
fight its “war of liberation." The Ameri- 
cans turned out to be tigers, all right— 
live ones. With courage and a cool pro- 
fessionalism that surprised friend and 
foe, U.S. troops stood fast and firm in 
South Viet Nam. In the waning months 
of 1965, they helped finally to stem the 
tide that had run so long with the Reds. 
. Аз commander of all U.S. forces 
in South Viet Nam, General William 
Childs Westmoreland, 51, directed the 
historic buildup, drew up the battle 
plans, and infused the 190,000 men un- 
der him with his own idealistic view of 
US. aims and responsibilities. He was 
the sinewy personification of the Amer- 
ican fighting man in 1965 who, through 
the monsoon mud of nameless hamlets, 
amidst the swirling sand of seagirt en- 
claves, atop the jungled mountains of 
the Annamese Cordillera, served as the 
Instrument of U.S. policy, quietly en- 


American troops gave an incalculable 
lift to South Viet Nam's disheartened 
people and divided government. And, 
important as that was, they helped pre- 
serve a far greater stake than South 
Viet Nam itself. As the Japanese dem- 
onstrated when they seized Indo-China 
on the eve of World War II, whoever 
holds the peninsula holds the gate ta 
Asia. Were Hanoi to conquer the South 
and unity it under a Communist regime, 
Cambodia and Laos would tumble imme- 
diately. After that, the U.S. would be 
forced to fight from a less advantageous 
position in Thailand to hold the rest of 
Southeast Asia. “If you lose Asia,” Says 
General Pierre Gallois, a celebrated 
French strategist, “you lose the Pacific 
lake. It is an extraordinary problem, the 
problem of the next 20 years." 

Lyndon Johnson had waited danger- 
ously long before acting on the prob- 
lem. Thereafter, for all his repeated 
declarations that the U.S. would sit 
down and talk “with any government 
at any place at any time," despite even 
last week's multiplicity of peace mi 
sions, the President moved. 
unstintingly toward it | 
all the resources availa 
most powerful natio 
lished beyond ‹ 
the U.S, comr 


conditions," said the general, *so can 
we." In the baking heat and moldering 
humidity of the Asian mainland, the 
Americans applied their own revised 
version of the guerrilla-warfare man- 
ual that Communists from Havana to 
Hanoi had long regarded as holy writ. 
With stupendous firepower and mobility 
undreamed of even a decade ago, U.S. 
strike forces swooped into guerrilla re- 
doubts long considered impenetrable. 
Like clouds of giant dragonflies, heli- 
copters hauled riflemen and heavy ar- 
tillery from base to battlefield in min- 
utes, giving them the advantages of 
surprise and flexibility. Tactical air 
strikes scraped guerrillas off jungled 
ridges, buried them in mazelike tunnels, 
ог kept them forever on the run. Un- 
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heard from the ground, giant B-52s of 
the Strategic Air Command pattern- 
bombed the enemy's forest hideaways, 
leaving no sanctuary inviolable. 

Whatever the outcome of the war, 
the most significant consequence of the 
U.S. buildup is that, for the first time in 
history, the U.S. in 1965 established 
bastions across the nerve centers of 
Southeast Asia. From formidable new 
enclaves in South Viet Nam to a far- 
flung network of airfields, Supply de- 
pots and naval facilities abuilding in 
Thailand, the U.S. will soon be able to 
rush aid to any threatened ally in Asia. 
Should the British leave Singapore, as 
they may do by the 1970s, the new 
U.S. military complex would constitute 
the only Western outpost of any conse- 
quence from the Sea of Japan to the 
—J3Judian Ocean. 


ct on the countries in- 
ge new ports that are 
out along the coasts. of 
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Viet Nam and Thailand should pune 
nently boost the economies of bot ae 
tions. Vast, U.S.-banked cle 

programs are aimed at eradicating t Е 
ancient ills of disease, illiteracy an 

ENT Windows. Recently, ынын» 
made it a point to proclaim its delight 
at the prospect of the U.S.'s depleting 
its resources in a major land war in 
Asia. That prospect may seem less pleas- 
ing today. Where the Communists al- 
most had victory within their grasp last 
spring, the U.S. now bars the way and 
stands ready to repel any other at- 
tempted aggression. Unless Peking and 
Hanoi withdraw from South Viet Nam 
—and lose face throughout Asia—it is 
the Communists themselves who risk 


CHARLES BONNAY 


i nail. 


ADDRESSING TROOPS AT CAM RANH BAY 
"If the other guy can, so can we." 


being bogged down in wars that they 
can neither afford nor end. 

Plainly, neither China nor North Viet 
Nam reckoned on full-scale U.S. inter- 
vention in Viet Nam. Their blunder came 
as no surprise to Westmoreland. “Тһеу 
look out upon the. world through very 
small windows," he says. “Their view 
of the rest of the world, and of America 
in particular, is what they want it to be.” 

A Kill at the Waist. At the begin- 
ning of 1965, the view from Hanoi’s 
windows must have been TOsy indeed. 
From a force of fewer than 20,000 at 
the end of 1961, the Viet Cong had 
grown to a lethally effective terror- 
ist army of 165,000 whose Supplies, 
orders and reinforcements flowed free- 
ly from the North. Viet Minh regulars 
were infiltrating at the rate of a regi- 
ment every two months. From the tip 
of Ca Mau Peninsula to the 17th paral- 
lel, huge swaths of the South Jay un- 
der Communist Sway, and with good 
reason: in that year, the Viet Cong 
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had kidnaped or assassinated 11,0 
civilians, mostly rural administrator. 
teachers and technicians. › 

Saigon's army, which since 1954 ha 
been trained by U.S. advisers almos 
entirely to repel a conventional iny 


asion 
from the North, was seldom a match 
for the guerrilla cadres. The Commu. | 


nists were confident that they соц 


i d 
sever the South at its narrow Waist in 
the Central Highlands. After that, vic. 


tory would be just a matter of time. 

The U.S. gave them little cause -for 
doubt. All through the 1964 presidential 
campaign, while Barry Goldwater called 
for bombing raids on the North, it was 
Lyndon Johnson's unruffled position that 
the U.S. was already doing all that it 
should to keep the South afloat. After 
his landslide election, the President be- 
came so engrossed in the Great Society 
that little Saigon seemed all but forgot- 
ten. Asia rated only 126 words in a 
State of the Union message that ran оп 
for 5,000. 

Changed Rules. When the U.S. finally 
acted, it was almost a classic case of 
too little too late. What finally stirred 
Lyndon’s choler was the Viet Cong at- 
tack on two U.S. camps at Pleiku in 
February. Eight Americans died, 125 
were wounded. “I’ve had enough of 
this,” raged the President. Next day, 
scores of U.S. Navy jets roared beyond 
the 17th parallel for the first time to 
plaster “bloodless” military installations 
in North Viet Nam. In return, the Viet 
Cong blew up a U.S. enlisted men’s bil- 
let in the port city of Qui Nhon. This 
time the U.S. and South Viet Nam re- 
plied with a joint 160-plane raid. 

Abruptly, the ground rules had 
changed. Some 3,500 combat marines 
from Okinawa landed to secure Danang 
Airbase. Advance units of the 173rd 
Airborne also streamed in. One of the 
most significant U.S. moves was i 
sign U.S. planes to bomb and strafe Vie 
Cong units in South Viet Nam ЕЕН 4 

Starting in late May, 100,000 A 
servicemen were funneled into Viet im 
in 120 days. Warships from Task ЕЗ i 
77, the assault unit of the Seventh F EN 
launched round-the-clock bombing (Go 
trained their six-inch guns on Viet ea 
concentrations as far as 15 miles Mem. 
Giant Guam-based B-52s of the d 
tegic Air Command began евна 
ested guerrilla redoubts. U.S. E. Red 
bombers inched ever closer to t dinst 
Chinese frontier in their raids a£ 
the North. jet 

"Maximum Deterrence. The Б 
Cong also intensified their жаг. itched 
summer monsoons neared, they sA regi- 
increasingly to the battalion- шпа 
ment-size attacks that, by the. t Nam’ 
of Mao Tse-tung and North Vie a i 
General Vo Nguyen Giap, are PA full 
to finish off a guerrilla war. TW Spe 
Communist regiments overran 5 miles 
cial Forces fort at Dong Xoai, ? Viet 
north of Saigon, decimating retis gest 
namese battalions in the wars be еу 
battle. The guerrillas seemed to il regi- 
erywhere—and in strength. A fu 
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t overran Ba Gia; another annihi- 
om a Vietnamese battalion in Binh 
Duong province; а third captured the 
town of Dak Sut; U.S. Special Forces 
defenders were bloodied at Bu Dop and 
Duc Co. Talk of neutralism began to 
stir the cities of the South as the fledg- 
ling military regime of Air Vice Marshal 
Nguyen Cao Ky—the tenth Saigon gov- 
ernment since Ngo Dinh Diem's assassi- 
nation in November 1963—shakily took 
power in June. 

Acting on Westmoreland's urgent plea 
for more combat troops and planes, the 
President in July spent eight days in se- 
cret conferences before adopting a cau- 
tious program of "maximum deterrence" 
calculated not to unduly alarm Hanoi's 
friends in Moscow. For the first time 
in any comparable emergency, the Ad- 
ministration did not order economic 
controls or mobilize reserves. Monthly 
draft calls were doubled to 35,000. The 
armed forces were authorized an addi- 
tional 340,000 men for a total of 2,980,- 
000. Most important of all, reinforce- 
ments were rushed to Viet Nam. 

Main Artery. Even the sounds and 
sights of the land soon changed as 
U.S. deuce-and-a-halfs, Jeeps, bulldoz- 
ers, helicopters and fighter aircraft 
raised whirlwinds of cinnamon-colored 
dust and sand as white as snow. In the 
north, some 45,000 marines clustered 
around Hué, Danang and Chu Lai. The 
new ist Cav settled at An Khe, just off 
Route 19, main artery leading to the 
beleaguered Central Highlands. Qui 
Nhon, Route 19’s eastern terminus, was 
held by South Korea’s crack 15,000-man 
Capital Division. 

At pristine Cam Ranh Bay, where 
czarist Russia’s fleet took shelter just 
before its crushing defeat by the Japa- 
nese navy in 1905, combat engineers 
turned the natural harbor into a major 
port. Twenty miles down the coast, the 
"Screaming Eagles" of the 10156 Air- 
borne Brigade began operating as a mo- 
bile strike force. In the guerrilla-infested 
jungles around Saigon prowled the 1st 
Infantry Division (“Big Red One"), the 
173rd Airborne, a 1,200-man battalion 
of the Royal Australian Regiment, a 
250-man New Zealand artillery unit. 

Water Through a Rag. Some of the 
marines barely had time to pitch their 
tents when they were sent into their first 
major battle. On a peninsula below Chu 
Lai, 5,000 marines, aided by rocket- 
firing Cobra helicopters, jet fighters and 
naval guns from Task Force 77, killed 
close to 700 guerrillas. But this, they 
soon learned, was Viet Nam. No soon- 
er did Operation Starlight end, said an 
exasperated officer, than the surviving 
Viet Cong “seeped back in like water 
through a wet rag." 

Not until the Communists began con- 
centrating troops in the Central High- 
lands was there another battle of Star- 
light's scope. Worried that their supply 
routes might be in danger, 6,000 Viet 
Minh and Viet Cong on Oct. 19 pounced 
on а Special Forces camp manned by 
400 montagnard tribesmen and twelve 
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S. advisers at Plei Me, near where 
S Ho Chi Minh trail snakes out of 
Laos and Cambodia into South К 
Nam. But for 600 sorties that ген 
the camp's perimeter with Viet 108 
dead, Plei Me would almost o 
have fallen. It was not the first time t a 
air strikes saved the REST uv 

s keep telling us that we 4 - 
In Куз?” says Air Force Соода 
James Hagerstrom, boss of the bust Be 
Tactical Air Coordinating Center af 

Saigon’s Tan Son Nhut Airport. As i 
was, the Communists broke off their 


siege of Plei Me after nine days and 


dead. 
TUR & Get It." А Ist Cav brigade 
set out immediately in pursuit of the 
retreating Reds to check out intelligence 


AP 
~x 


rdi 


G.1.S SECURING VIET CONG PRISONERS 
Under the canopy, elephants and porters. 


reports that seven and possibly nine 
2,000-man regiments were assembling 
in the highlands. “I gave them their 
head,” recalls Westmoreland, “апа told 
them their mission was to pursue and 
destroy the enemy.” In the foothills of 
the Chu Pong massif, practically in 
Cambodia's backyard, the brigade found 
its quarry. Helilifted to a spot called 
Landing Zone X Ray, a battalion of 
cavalrymen found itself smack in the 
midst of the 66th North Vietnamese reg- 
iment. One platoon was cut off on a 
ridge and badly mauled. Two others 
were lured into a trap and wiped out; 
some of the U.S. wounded were shot or 
decapitated, and at least one was left 
hanging head down from a tree. 

The division’s artillery saved the day, 
pouring more than 8,000 rounds into 
jet Minh ranks, while strafing jets 
smstitched whole rows of assaulting 
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over—but another was about to begin. 

Moving out of the mountains and 
across the Ia Drang River, 500 troops 
walked through prickly elephant grass 
into a Communist ambush. From three 
sides, Viet Minh hard-hats rained mor- 
tar, rocket and small-arms fire on the 
troops. Shouting “G.I. son of a bitch!,” 
they sprang from behind hedgerows 
and trees, giant anthills and bushes to 
take on the Americans in savage hand- 
to-hand fighting. The cavalrymen hol- 
lered right back, “Come on, Charlie, 
come and get it!” The Reds, their flanks 
raked by strafing fire and napalm, final- 
ly retreated. ‹ 

In the two battles, the Communists 
lost more than 1,200 men. U.S. casual- 
ties—240 dead, 470 wounded—were 
the worst of the war, higher than the 
Korean War's weekly average of 210 
combat deaths. Costly as it was, West- 
moreland calls it “an unprecedented 
victory" in the struggle for South Viet 
Nam. He says proudly: “At no time 
during the engagement were American 
troops forced to withdraw or move back 
from their positions except for purposes 
of tactical maneuver.” 

Phoenix-Like. Despite the loss of 
7,000 men in seven weeks, the Com- 
munists have displayed what one U.S. 
officer calls a “phoenix-like ability” to 
recuperate. To speed the flow of infil- 
trators, at least three new roads have 
been hacked through the Laotian pan- 
handle and some 10,000 Viet Minh 
guards assigned to keep them open. 
Down the trails, often concealed from 
the air by a solid canopy of 150-ft. 
trees, move trucks, elephants and wiry 
porters capable of toting 30-lb. loads 
15 miles a day. 

Most of the Communist reinforce- 
ments are concentrating in such plateau 
provinces as Kontum and Pleiku, where 
the only fire brigade at Westmoreland’s 
disposal has been the overworked 1st 
Cavalry. To lend them a hand, a 4,000- 
man contingent from the Army’s 25th 
Infantry Division was dispatched by air 
from Hawaii last week. 

Westmoreland foresees a long war 
and is determined to be on hand for 
as much of it as possible. While two 
years is the normal tour for top U.S. 
officers in Viet Nam, he has asked to 
stay on after his time is up this month. 
“The job isn’t over yet,” he says, “and 
unless it was beyond my control, I have 
never left any job that I hadn’t finished. 
I have no intention of breaking that 
rule now.” 

No Gimmicks. There is an almost ma- 
chinelike Singlemindedness about him. 
His most vehement cuss words are 
“darn” and “dad-gum.” A jut-jawed six- 
footer, he never smokes, drinks little, 
swims and plays tennis to remain at a 
flat-bellied 180 Ibs.—only 10 lbs. over 
his cadet weight. Says Major General 
Richard Stilwell, commander of the U.S, 
Military Advisory Group in Thailand: 
“He has no gimmicks, no hand grenades 
or pearl-handled pistols. He's just a very 
straightforward, determined man." Few 


who know him doubt that he will some 
day be Army Chief of Staff. 
Westmoreland belongs to the age of 
technology—a product not only of com- 
bat but also of sophisticated commang 
and management colleges from For 
Leavenworth to Harvard Business 


School. The son of a textile-plant man. ! 


ager in rural South Carolina, West- 
moreland liked the cut of a uniform 
from the time he was an Eagle Scout 
Though he never made the honor roli 
at West Point, he was first captain of 
cadets (class of '36) and won the coy- 
eted John J. Pershing sword for leader- 
ship and military proficiency. 

As a young artillery officer, West- 
moreland worked out a new logarith- 
mic fire-direction and control chart that 
is still in use. During World War II 
he got a chance to try it out as com. 
mander of an artillery battalion jn 
North Africa and Sicily. During ten 
months of front-line combat from Utah 
Beach to the Elbe, he had two bouts 
of malaria and a brush with a land 
mine that blew a truck out from under 
him but left him almost unscathed. 

No Mischief. Volunteering for Ko. 
rean duty in 1952, Westmoreland went 
over.as commander of the tough 187th 
Regimental Combat Team, made a 
couple of paratroop jumps before the 
armistice was signed. Fretful that the 
cease-fire was playing havoc with his 
men’s discipline, Westmoreland set them 
a spartan regimen: reveille at 5, a two- 
mile run, digging fortifications all day, 
baths in an icy creek and, after dinner, 
24 hours of intramural sports, especial- 
ly boxing. “By 10 o’clock every night,” 
grins Westmoreland, “they were so ex- 
hausted they couldn’t make mischief of 
any kind.” - 

After a round of Pentagon assign- 
ments, he became the Army's youngest 
major general at 42. Named superin- 
tendent of West Point in 1960, he ex- 
panded its facilities, increased enroll- 
ment (from 2,500 to 4,000) and came 
under congressional fire for the first an 
—so far—only time in his career. d 
offense was to hire Football Coach Pau 
Dietzel away from Louisiana State ^^ 
versity, and the Louisiana delegation 
was fighting-mad. In 1964, MET 
was summoned to Saigon as Paul ie 
kins’ deputy. By midyear he was үс 
Pentagon's natural choice for the ae 
job—and a fourth star—when Hat 
returned to the U.S. com- 

More Hats than Hedda. In the ears 
mand he inherited, Westmoreland W S 
more hats than Hedda Hopper. He ©. 
adviser to South Viet 
forces and boss of the 6,000-odd 08 
advisers attached to Vietnamese, е 
As commander of Military Assis 
Command, Viet Nam (МАС-У), Ве в 
under him all U.S. servicemen o aif" 
000 soldiers, 10,000 sailors, 17,90 rds- 
men, 45,000 marines, 250 coast 208 
men—in the country. More than ft аге 
Army helicopters and light ајгсга <50 
his responsibility, as well as some 
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U.S. Air Force planes—soon to be in- 
to 1,200—and a Navy sea- 


3 drome at Cam Ranh Bay. 


creased 


i Outside his direct area of EA 
For bility but closely responsive to DE T 
iness are two other sizable forces: 1) п K 
nan. ! warships and 70,000 'men of the Sev- 
Vi enth Fleet on station in the South China 
ji Sea, and 2) the mushrooming U.S. mili- 
orm tary establishment in Thailand, with 
о, seven fighter squadrons, 12,000 men, 
roll and more on the way. To supply them, 
ayes the U.S. is not only building facilities at 
COV Sattahip on the Gulf of Siam, but has 
der- also laid in a storage area at Korat with 
enough supplies to outfit a combat bri- 
est- gade—just in case Red China makes 
rith- good its threat to stir trouble in Thai- 
that land's northeast. Thai-based U.S. planes 
r I are already operating out of Udorn, 
om- Ubon, Takhli and Nakhon Phanom to 
mn blast Red infiltration routes through 
ten Laos, bomb North Viet Nam, and con- 
Jtah duct rescue missions for downed U.S. 
outs pilots. 
and Work like the Devil. To keep this 
nder vast establishment operating, West- 
moreland heeds—and invariably ех- 
Ko- p  ceeds—the advice he gives newcomers 
vent to Viet Nam: “Work like the very dev- 
37th il. A seven-day, 60-hour week is the 
e a very minimum for this course.” Rising 
the at 6:30 in his two-story French villa, 
the Westmoreland does 25 push-ups and a 
his few isometric exercises, usually break- 
лет fasts alone (his family, along with 1,800 
Wo- other dependents, was ordered out of 
day, the country by the President last Feb- 
ner, ruary, is now in Honolulu). At his desk 
zial- by 7:30, he rarely leaves it before night- 
ht,” fall, even then lugs home a fat brief- 
ex- case. "He's a man who simply can't 
f of quit working," says an officer who has 
served three times with him. At least 
ign- two days a week he zips around the 
gest field by Beechcraft U-8F and helicop- 
rin- ter, often galloping to and from his 
ex- craft at a dead run so that he can 
oll- squeeze in-one more visit to one more 
me outpost in the “boonies.” 
and General Westmoreland tries valiant- 
His ly to meet as many of his men as he 
aul possibly can. Wherever he goes, he re- 
Jni- minds them that Viet Nam is not only 
tion a military operation, but a “political 


sty” and psychological” struggle as well. “In 


Jar- this war," says Major General Lewis 
the W. Walt, who reports to Westmoreland 
top as Marine commander in Viet Nam, “а 
kins soldier has to be much more than a 
man with a rifle or a man whose only 
Jue objective is to kill. He has to be part 
ears diplomat, part technician, part politi- 
has сїап—апа 100% a human being." In a 
0755. war in which the kindly-looking peasant 
med often turns out to be a gun-toting guer- 
us. rilla, that can be a tall order. Snapped 
aie a marine private: “We try to help these 
д сеа реор1е апа you know what 
“к; f they do? They send in their kids to steal 
ioe our grenades and ammunition and use 
vie them to kill us. The hell with them!” 
е Golden Fleece. Yet, as it has done 
n) everywhere else, the G.I/s heart in- 
A evitably goes out to war's forlorn vic- 
550 tims. Marvels a Viet Nam veteran in 
“elt | TIME, JANUARY 7, 1966 
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the Pentagon: "Imagine a really gung- 
ho West Point officer worrying about 
growing corn for peasants!" Westmore- 
land, who is so gung-ho a West Pointer 
that he looks well-pressed in swimming 
trunks, does worry. "Today's soldier," 
he says, “must try to give, not take 
away." 

In Operation Golden Fleece last fall, 
he deployed 10,000 marines through- 
out northern paddyfields to give Viet 
Nam peasants the most valuable present 
of all—security to harvest and sell their 
crops without interference. One result 
was that the Viet Cong had to boost 
their 10% “rice tax" on farmers to 
60% in unprotected areas, with no 
rise in their popularity rating. More 
often, the G.I.’s effort is spontaneous. 
At Phu Bai, marines organized scrub- 
ins for the village toddlers. Army Cap- 


жа”. 


tain Ronald Rod, before he was killed 
by a Viet Cong sniper in December, 
collected enough money and supplies to 
get an orphanage started by writing to a 
New Orleans newspaper. On his own 
initiative, Navy Medic “Doc” Lucier, a 
burly, open-faced Negro from Birming- 
ham, Ala., braves booby-trapped trails 
to give shots, distribute drugs and ad- 
minister first-aid in out of the way vil- 
lages. "There's just got to be something 
more than bullets,” he says. “Until we 
Start treating these people like human 
beings, they aren’t going to want to 
help us.” 

‚43 Battles. Under a more formal 
program, more than 1,000 experts with 
the U.S. Operations Mission are dis- 
tributing more than $500 million a year 
їп economic assistance, training civil 
servants in a dozen Saigon ministries 
and advising local officials. USOM in the 
past five years has helped build 4,682 
classrooms, drill 1,900 fresh-water 
wells, set up 12,000 village health clin- 
ics and establish 718 factories. In 1965 
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U.S. SOLDIERS AT SAIGON ORPHANAGE CHRISTMAS PARTY 
Something more than bullets. 
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alone, it bought 7,000,000. textbooks, 
and later this month will inaugurate a 
television network designed to reach— 
and help unify—close to half of the 
country's 15 million people. As the AID 
men see it, they are fighting “43 sep- 
arate battles against the Viet Cong"— 
one in every province—and each is a 
touch-and-go affair. For the man be- 
hind the water buffalo, security is all; 
his allegiance belongs to whichever 
side can give it to him. à 

What the Vietnamese need most is 
at least 20,000 more trained adminis- 
trators to run each district after it has 
been won by soldiers. Without them, 
says a U.S. officer, “ме can take ground, 
but we can't hold it." 

Blindman's Buff. At every level, the 
U.S. is locked in a complex, unpredicta- 
ble—and brutal—struggle. Last month 


CHARLES BONNAY 


three U.S. marines and eight South Viet- 
namese captured by the Viet Cong on a 
patrol 80 miles southwest of Danang 
were savagely executed. One American 
was shot six times in the face at close 
range. Another's face was hacked be- 
yond recognition with a machete. 

In many ways, it is the same kind of 
fighting—with some local refinements— 
that G.Ls faced in the island-hopping 
battles of World War II. It is an inter- 
minable blindman's buff that has squads 
and platoons snaking stealthily along 
tangled jungle paths, ever fearful of 
Snipers’ bullets, ever watchful for the 
тїр wire that might set off a lethal 

Bouncing Betty" mine or drive poison- 
tipped stakes into a man's chest. The 
big set-piece battles—Chu Lai and Plei 
Me, Chu Pong and Ia Drang—we 
exceptions, and even they rarely 
more than a regiment 

Ninth Circle. When he v 
fire, the U.S. fighting man was enduring 
living conditions that would have made 
Dante's ninth circle seem cozy. He 4 


mired in mud when it rained, choked 
by dust when it did not. There were 
leeches and lice, poisonous vipers and 
venereal diseases, dengue, and a virulent 
strain of malaria that has defied pre- 
ventives and resists cure. Temperatures 
hit 130° on the sandy beaches, 20° in 
the mountains. In the water-filled bunk- 
ers of Danang and Phan Rang, marines 
and paratroopers wrapped themselves in 
rubberized ponchos to grab a few hours 
soaked sleep. In the endless paddyfields, 
men on long patrols came down with 
agonizing foot sores from polluted ooze. 
“Everything rusts or mildews,” com- 
plained Navy Lieut. Commander Richard 

Escajeda, head surgeon of the marines 

“Charlie Med” hospital at Danang. ' The 

sterilized linen never dries. Bugs crawl 

into our surgical packs. Mud is every- 
where.” An earthier—or muddier—pro- 
test came from a jungle-hardened troop- 
er in the Ist Battalion of the Royal Aus- 
tralian Regiment, bivouacked with the 

U.S. 173rd Airborne Brigade. “Ya know, 

I been here for six weeks, and for five 

of em I've never been dry," he lamented. 

"If a man aint wet with sweat, he's 

drenched with rain. Me clothes are 
rottin’ and me boots are fallin’ apart.” 
Boiling Ants. In this dark, watery 
world, the enemy lurks like a predatory 
pike, seldom visible, forever poised for 
the kill. Both the black-pajamaed guer- 
rilla and the khaki-uniformed Viet Minh 
regular from the North have become in- 
creasingly sophisticated and determined 
fighters. At Ia Drang, Major General 
Harry W. O. Kinnard, commander of the 
Army’s 15 Cavalry Division (Airmo- 
bile), marveled at the way the Viet 
Minh hard-hats “сате boiling off*those 
hills like ants and pushed their attack 
right through our artillery, tactical air 
and small-arms fire—in broad daylight. 
It was eloquent testimony that this war 
is a tough one." 

Though not always as aggressive as 
their comrades from the North, the Viet 
Cong guerrillas have been around for so 
long that they know every thicket. and 
clump of elephant grass for miles 
around. Kinnard told of a conversation 
his men had monitored on the V.C. ra- 
dio network. *All right," a Viet Cong 
company commander told a subordi- 
nate, “I want you to move down to that 
place where we laid an ambush for the 
French twelve years ago." 

4-to-| Ratio. By the end of 1966 
U.S. strength is expected to reach 400,- 
000— nearly as big an army as the 
French had in all Indo-China, and with 
infinitely superior equipment. Buoyed by 
the U.S. effort, South Viet Nam is simul- 

taneously strengthening its armed forces 
by 10,000 men a month, should muster 
750,000 fighting men by the end of 1966. 

The Communists in turn are increas- 
ing their 250,000-man first-line force by 
up to 7,000 a month—4,500 by infiltra- 
— tion from the North, the rest by forced 
drafts in Viet Cong-controlled villages 
< апа by December had at least 80,000 


more men if the South than they had 
when the year began. 
14 
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By spring, the allies should outnum- 
ber the enemy 4 to 1—far less than the 
nearly 10-to-1 superiority that Britain's 
General Sir Gerald Templer enjoyed in 
Malaya's twelve-year guerrilla war, but 
sufficient for them to take the initiative. 
Once that happens, said a U.S. official, 
“we can begin pacification and the tide 
will begin to turn." s f 

Building & Fighting. Pacification, 1n 
the long run, is Westmoreland's great- 
est challenge. “Viet Nam is involved in 
two simultaneous and very difficult 
tasks," he says. “Nation building, and 
fighting a vicious and well-organized 
enemy. If it could do either alone, the 
task would be vastly simplified, but it's 
got to do both at once. A political sys- 
tem is growing. It won't, it can't reach 
maturity overnight. Helping Viet Nam 
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us 
WESTMORELAND VISITING FIELD HOSPITAL 
There is no running away. 


toward that objective may very well be 
the most complex problem ever faced 
by men in uniform anywhere on earth." 
_ It is a challenge such as no major na- 
tion has ever faced before. The great 
powers of the past were, first and last, 
empire builders hungry for territory 
and treasure. The U.S. seeks neither. 
The richest nation in history (its GNP 
has more than doubled since Korea 
to $672 billion), it has no goal in Asia 
but the continued independence- of 
free peoples. “We did not choose 
to be the guardians at the gate,” as Lyn- 
don Johnson declared. “But there is 
no Nis qu 
ot for Export. Some critics h 

faulted the U.S. for naively уга 
Impose U.S.-style democracy on South 
Viet Nam. Conversely, others condemn 
Washington for supporting an undemo- 
cratic regime in Saigon. Both miss the 
essential point. Saigon may well suffer 
from instability, corruption and a feu- 
dal social system, but as Freedom House 
Chairman Leo Cherne has written, “Far 


from wanting to export these defects 
the South Vietnamese ask only to p 
left in peace to overcome them. This ; 
the real tragedy of Viet Nam—that na 
tory has denied it the chance to e 
and evolve in peace." The U.S. is AES 
to give it that chance. E 

For all of Но? gibes that the Ameri 
cans in Viet Nam are “imperialists” bol 
on fighting a "white man's war." S 
gon's threatened government did E. 


see the arriving soldiers as devils buds 
deliverers. Nonetheless, Westmoreland 


constantly advises his men to rem 
ber their proper role there, “Saj ол? 
sovereignty must be honored preteen 
and strengthened,” he insists, “In o5 
this was a French war. Now it is a Viet. 
namese war, with us Іп support. It re. 
mains, and will remain just that." Noth 
ing proves his point so eloquently as the 
casualty figures. In 1965 the U.S. suf. 
fered 1,241 killed in action and 5,687 
wounded; the South Vietnamese Jost 
11,327 killed in action and 23.009 
wounded. * 4 

"Wherever You Go." Pentagon 
officials quote the observation by a Viet 
Nam veteran in a letter home: “Yoy 
can’t run away from Viet Nam, be- 
cause it will follow wherever you go." 
While President Johnson insists that the 
U.S. will remain there as long as Sai- 
gon's sovereignty is threatened, the war 
will inevitably confront him with pro- 
found problems at home. 

For one thing, as the size and cost 
of the U.S. commitment grows, Ameri- 
cans will understandably expect their 
forces to go beyond containment and 
start reclaiming territory. So far, the 
results have been less than spectacular. 
Despite the war's ever-mounting tempo, 
the Saigon government at year's end 
controlled only 5796 of the population 
v. 23% under Communist domination, 
20% still in doubt. Physically, the Viet 
Cong still occupied between 70% and 
90% of the entire country, though 
much of it was barely habitable ank 
mangrove swamps in the Mekong Delta, 
spiny ridges in the highlands, dense тап 
forests above Saigon. 

In the next few months, the US. 
public can hardly demand major Vic 
tories—at least until a serious supply 
bottleneck is broken and Westmore 
land gets the extra combat divisions 
he has been pleading for. 
U.S. troop level climbs towar 
men, as the price of war 


x n 
crimp Great Society programs 2 

p о У: р find it pm 

er than ever to accept the long M. 

p. Mi 


begins 10 


itary men talk in terms of years, 2 
though other officials insist that few 
thing will give" long before that, 

would risk curtailing the 


к , in 
If American patience wears thin 


the 
* The total since Jan. 1, 1961, when 9.: 


Pentagon began counting casualties: South 
1,484 killed in action, 7,337 wounded. 3,00? 
Viet Nam: 30,427 killed in action, actio 


wounded. Viet Cong: 104,500 killed in 
250,000 wounded: 
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Johnson may find himself in 
ay squeeze. From one side he 
be under increasing pressure to 
bomb the North into oblivion. Already 
the U.S. has slit open the “red enve- 


Lyndon 
a two-w 
will 


lope” enfolding North Viet Nam's pue 
jor industrial centers with a raid UU е 
sprawling Uong Bi power plant at " al- 
phong; in 18,600 sorties, bombers ave 
plastered targets to within 30 miles of 
the Chinese border. Yet Hanoi 1s pour- 
ing more men and matériel into the 
South each month. On the opposite end 
of the spectrum, a long, costly stale- 
mate may well persuade more and more 
Americans that the pacifists and isola- 
tionists and columnists such as Walter 
Lippmann—not to mention Mao Tse- 
tung and Ho Chi Minh—were right all 
along in arguing that the U.S. has no 
business in Asia. If that feeling becomes 
general, the U.S. will be forced into the 
trap of seeking a negotiated settlement 
from a position of weakness—which at 
worst will give South Viet Nam to the 
Communists as effectively as any mil- 
itary defeat. 

To Pierce the Apathy. Either way, 
Lyndon Johnson did not help his cause 
in 1965 by a lack of candor on the se- 
verity of the war or the scope of U.S. 
involvement in Viet Nam. “Light” and 
“moderate” are still the official euphe- 
misms to describe U.S. losses in even 
the bloodiest engagements. 

It is already clear that the war will 
be the central issue of this year’s elec- 
tions—as it should be. Few could dis- 
pute Lyndon Johnson’s swift, deter- 
mined action in meeting the Commu- 
nist challenge. But it is also becoming a 
major day-to-day concern of all Ameri- 
cans. Thus far, the President has dealt 
effectively with the Vietniks and isola- 
tionists on the one hand and on the 
other with those who urge that North 
Viet Nam be bombed “back to the 
Stone Age.” His chief failure has been 
one of articulation. He is, after all, no 
Churchill—but who is? 

Nonetheless, Johnson has yet to ad- 
dress himself in particular to the great 
majority of Americans who generally 
support his Viet Nam policy, though 
not in many cases without a certain ap- 
prehension. To sustain the broad base 
of support that he will need as the war 
expands and the casualty lists lengthen, 
he will have to pierce the apathy of 
those who—as of now—trust the Presi- 
dent to make the right decisions, but 
have no sense of involvement in Viet 
Nam. There is another sizable segment 
of the public that understands only too 
well the necessity of the U.S. presence 
in Asia, but expects of the President 
realistic information on the price and 
progress of the war. 

To awaken and convince both groups, 
the President needs more than pulpit 
platitudes, and the American people will 
certainly demand more in 1966. Mean- 
while, in return for their support in the 
difficult days of 1965, they have a right 
to expect more than 126 words on Viet 


Nam in this year’s State of the Union 
address. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The Great Peace Teach-In 

The brief holiday truce, violated con- 
tinually by the Viet Cong, had come 
and gone, and the President said noth- 
ing. Day after day, the bombing pause 
over North Viet Nam went on and the 
President said nothing. Rumors of peace 
feelers to Hanoi spread like wildfire, 
and still the President said nothing. 

For a week, Lyndon Johnson re- 
mained in insulated silence at the L.B.J. 
Ranch. Suspense and hopeful anticipa- 
tion built up. Then, in a spectacular se- 
ries of midweek revelations, the shroud 
of mystery lifted. In a characteristic 
stroke of showmanship, the President 
had dispatched a flying squad of U.S. 
officials all over the world to discuss the 
prospects for peace talks on Viet Nam. 

"Clarify & Reclarify." U.N. Ambas- 
sador Arthur Goldberg went to Rome to 
confer with Pope Paul VI on the Vati- 
can’s peace Offensive, flew on to Paris 


HARRIMAN 


to see Charles de Gaulle and then to 
London for discussions with Prime Min- 
ister Harold Wilson. Roving Ambassa- 
dor Averell W. Harriman surfaced in 
Warsaw, talked about Viet Nam with 
top Polish officials, including Communist 
Party Boss Wladyslaw Gomulka, head- 
ed for Belgrade to see President Tito, 
planned thence to go to India. White 
House Special Assistant McGeorge Bun- 
dy went secretly to see Prime Minister 
Lester Pearson in Canada, which is one 
of three nations on the Viet Nam In- 
ternational Control Commission set up 
by the 1954 Geneva Conference, thus 
has a representative in Hanoi. 

In Moscow, U.S. Ambassador Foy 
Kohler met in the Kremlin with Soviet 
President Nikolai Podgorny just before 
a high-level Soviet group headed by 
Aleksandr Shelepin, the party's No. 2 
man, left for Hanoi. And in Washing- 
ton, Secretary of State Dean Rusk met 
with Hungarian officials, who had made 
It clear that they, too, wanted to join 
the lengthening procession of countries 
hopeful of mediating the war. 

The only official word from the White 
House about the great peace teach-in 
came from Press Secretary Bill Moyers, 
who told reporters: "The President in 
the last few weeks has felt that it was 
especially appropriate for more leaders 
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Scanty justification for high hopes. 


of the world to know his views on Asia. 
This is a continuation of this Govern- 
ments efforts to state and restate, af- 
firm and reaffirm, clarify and reclarify 
our position on Viet Nam.’ À 
por from Hanoi. On the sur- 
face, Johnson's play for negotiations 
seemed to be well timed and shrewdly 
designed. An exhaustive—and exhaus- 
tively publicized— presidential effort to 
bring the war to a conference table 
could serve once and for all to satisfy 
the U.S. public, Congress and the world 
that the Administration was genuinely 
eager to end the war. If it came to 
nothing Lyndon could use its failure to 
justify his whopping U.S. defense budg- 
et, which may top $60 billion this year. 
Nevertheless, the diplomacy-in-public 
that Johnson unleashed last week did 
not seem particularly well suited to the 
delicate manipulations necessary to set- 
ting up meaningful peace talks. Worse, 
with the scantiest justification it built 
high hopes throughout the world that 
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peace in Viet Nam might really be im- 
minent, when it was not. 

Even before Lyndon's gesture, there 
had been over the past year no fewer 
than 225 negotiating approaches to 
Hanoi from various sources. Said Dean 
Rusk last week: “Hanoi denies it has 
made any peace feelers, and in this case 
Hanoi's denials are accurate. I am not 
aware of any initiative from Hanoi. The 
initiative always comes from others." 

"Down to Bare Bone." Right on cue, 
North Viet Nam President Ho Chi Minh 
answered the Pope's Christmas plea for 
peace with a typically savage diatribe 
against the U.S. Ho denounced “ар- = 
gression by the American imperialists," = 
accused the U.S. of setting up a “fascist = 
dictatorship” in South Viet Nam, and -~ 
again served up the same four precondi- ^ 
tions whose acceptance by Washington = 
would amount to surrendering South = 
Viet Nam to the Communists. “The 
U.S. leaders want war and not реасе _| 
wrote Ho. “The talks about сопа 
tional negotiations made by the U.S. 
President are merely a maneuver to 
cover up his plan for war intensifica- 
tion and extension in Viet Nam.” 

Plainly, nothing had changed the is- 
sues at stake-in Viet Nam. With charac- 
teristic bluntness, Dean Rusk summa. 
rized the situation for д friend: “All 


that's left is the question of what we do 
about North Viet Nam's attempt to take 
over South Viet Nam by force. We're 
down to the bare bone. Do we stand 
aside and let them take it? We do not: 
There are no tricks or gimmicks here. 
There is no lack of diplomatic energy Or 
effort on our part to bring the war to 
a peaceful conclusion. We could have 
peace in 24 hours if the other side stops 
what it is doing. The only other thing— 
the only other egg we could add to this 
basket—would be South Viet Nam 1t- 
self. Just give it to them. And that is 


what we will not do." 


THE VICE PRESIDENCY 
Hubert Unbound 


As he beamed for photographers on 
the boarding ramp of Air Force Two, 
Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey 
looked as proud as a boy with his first 
pair of long pants. In fact, Lyndon 
Johnson had just allowed Hubert his first 
extended vice-presidential trip abroad, a 
week-long swing around four Far East- 
ern nations. 

Though it was billed as a “good-will 
mission" for the U.S., speculation 
around Washington had it that John- 
son's real aim was to drum up some 
good will for Humphrey. A recent Gal- 
lup poll found that 56% of U.S. voters 
thought Humphrey would not get the 
Democratic presidential nomination in 
1972, and 5896 did not want to see him 

elected President. 

In Tokyo, Humphrey drew heavy 
hints from editorial writers that he had 
better not ask Japan to get involved in 
the war in Viet Nam. That was a prime 

reason for the visit, and in talks with 
Prime Minister Eisaku Sato, Humphrey 
requested increased Japanese help, con- 
sisting of economic and medical aid and 
refugee relief. Sato merely looked bland. 
Hubert also handed Sato a letter from 
Dean Rusk outlining the U.S.'s negotia- 
tion proposals on Viet Nam and assured 
him that Washington was doing all it 
could to end the war. 


HUMPHREY & JAPANESE PRIME MINISTER SATO IN TOKYO 
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In his 18-hour stay in Japan, Hum- 
phrey also managed to attend the U.S. 
embassy Christmas party, and spent “an 
exceedingly jovial” 45 minutes with Em- 
peror Hirohito and Empress Nagako. 
Next stop was Manila, where Humphrey 
attended the inauguration of the Philip- 
pines’ new President, Ferdinand E. Mar- 
cos (see THE WORLD). Later that day, 
Humphrey flew to Clark Air Force Base, 
the staging hospital for all U.S. casual- 
ties from Viet Nam, spent a somber, oc- 
casionally tearful hour visiting wounded 
G.Ls. After Manila, the Vice President 
spread good will in Taipei and Seoul be- 
fore heading home to give Lyndon back 
his Air Travel card. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Last Brahmin 

Leverett Saltonstall went to Harvard 
and was ninth in his line to become Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. Edward Brooke 
went to Howard and is descended from 
slaves. It was symptomatic of the liber- 
alization of Massachusetts' social and po- 
litical mores that when Saltonstall de- 
cided last week to retire from the U.S. 
Senate in a year's time, the Negro state 
attorney general made a strong bid to 
become the first of his race to sit in the 
upper house since Reconstruction. Re- 
publican. Brooke, who is not even a 
Bay State native, has already attracted 
wide support for the nomination. 

From his tweeds to his twang, Salton- 
stall is every inch a Brahmin—the last 
of the Massachusetts species in high 
elective office. Tall and erect, with the 
kind of homeliness that radiates integ- 
rity, Salty is famed among Senate col- 
leagues for the Bostonian virtues of un- 
failing courtesy and caution. On one 
occasion, when asked by a reporter for 
his opinion on a foreign policy issue, 
the taciturn Senator replied: “No com- 
ment, and that’s off the record.” 

Sloop Trim. In public office for 44 of 
the past 46 years—six as Governor and 
21 as Senator—Saltonstall reflected the 
Brahmin’s distaste for the spectacular 


Heavy hints—and a tear or two. 
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After 44 years, the zeal might fail. 


and the controversial. But few men have 
worked harder or more competently in 
the public interest. 

Salty could almost certainly have won 
another term in November. Though at 
73 he is still as trim as the sloop he 
sails on Maine's Penobscot Bay, he de- 
cided that he might not be able to serve 
another six years with all the "zeal, abil- 
ity and conscientiousness" he demanded 
of himself. A onetime hockey player and 
junior varsity oarsman, he returned in 
1964 to Britain's Henley Regatta with 
other hale members of the Harvard '14 
crew that had won the Grand Challenge 
Cup 50 years earlier. Asked by a young 
newsman last week if he was feeling his 
years, Salty beamed: “ГЇЇ take you on 
any time." He probably could. 

Normal Turmoil. Equally capable of 
a lively scrap is Attorney General 
Brooke, who was the first to go after 
the nomination. Unlike most successful 
Negro politicians, who owe their elec- 
tion to predominantly Negro constituen- 
cies, Ed Brooke, 46, led the 6.02. 
ticket in 1962 and 1964 in a state with а 
Negro population of under 3%. 

Although Brooke is the man to beat, 
his nomination is by no means certain 
Among other possible contenders 410 
Governor John Volpe, Lieut. Governor 
Elliot Richardson, and Representatives 
Bradford Morse and Silvio Conte. Misc 

Saltonstall's impending exit raiseC. x 
value of the Democratic Senate PEE 
tion. The Democrats already Mo 
lively competition going for the 51? 
natorial slot with Edward MeCormaee 
House Speaker John McCormack $ PN 
ew, squaring off against Kenny О ДО 
nell, a longtime Kennedy aide who "ii 
cently moved back to Boston. Now; Me 
two choice spots open— Democrats M. 
sider Volpe vulnerable, while SaltonsU 
was not—the candidate population we 
swell. Mayor John Collins of Boston et 
expected to try for the Senate. Forte 
Governor Endicott Peabody and Mar 
sachusetts Turnpike Authority Chairn 
John Driscoll are other possibili" 
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Nor, for that matter, would anyone be 
surprised if Larry O’Brien suddenly de- 
cided that being a U.S. Senator was 
more fun than being Postmaster Gen- 
eral. In any event, Massachusetts poli- 
tics was in its customary turmoil. 


PROTESTS 
And Now the Nouvelle Gauche 


Unhappiness can be not having a 
draft card to burn. Or being clean- 
shaven with a bearded conscience. 
Staughton Lynd, 36, is draft-exempt 
and beardless, vows to “defend all the 
bearded ways of protesting Viet Nam” 
—even to advancing, in support of pro- 
Viet Cong sentiment, as hairy a non se- 
quitur as: “After all, many Englishmen 
sympathized with the Americans during 
the Revolution.” He is, after all, an as- 
sistant professor of history at Yale. 

Lynd has found fame as a spokes- 
man for the chaotic, campus-centered 
welter of organizations that styles itself 
America's “New Left." The Nouvelle 
Gauche might be more appropriate. 
Lynd's dialectical credentials are 1) 
Trotskyism (in 1949), 2) Marxism (cur- 
rent), 3) Quakerism (current) and 4) 
pacifism (current). Last August he was 
splattered with red paint by angry spec- 
tators during a peace march in Washing- 
ton. He needed no other credentials to 
be included on a Nouvelle Gauche ex- 
pedition to Hanoi. 

' Last week it was revealed that he had 
left the U.S. on Dec. 19 to seek peace 
talks in Viet Nam. With him went two 
other  self-anointed emissaries—Her- 
bert Aptheker, 50, longtime top ideo- 
logue of the U.S. Communist Party, and 
Thomas Hayden, 26, a founder of the 
Students for a Democratic Society. Be- 
fore the trio left, Lynd said modestly: 
“We have no assurance that we can add 
anything to American understanding of 
the other side's approach to peace. But 
the recent bombing of Haiphong and 
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From the chaos, a hairy non sequitur. 
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the danger that this dreadful war may 
be further escalated confirm us in the 
feeling that we should try.” de 

АП three were committing a criminal 
act by going. By law, U.S. passports 
are invalid for travel in Cuba, Red China, 
Albania, North Korea and North Viet 
Nam. Violators face not only the con- 
fiscation of their passports but a $5,000 
fine and five years in prison as well. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Farmer's War 

The great legislative and judicial bat- 
tles have been won. Local obstruction- 
ism yields, barrier by barrier, commu- 
nity by community, under the weight 
of law and the pressure of protest. 
Now the crucial challenge facing the 
civil rights movement is to make legal 
equality meaningful in economic and 
educational terms. The change of focus 
was emphasized by last week's an- 
nouncement that James Farmer would 
resign March 1 as national director of 
the Congress of Racial Equality to head 
a new anti-poverty group, the Center 
for Community Action Education. 

Farmer, 45, a Howard University 
divinity graduate, helped organize CORE 
in 1942. He has made it the most mili- 
tant nonextremist group in the civil 
rights movement. Attractive, articulate 
and aggressive, Farmer has also pro- 
pelled himself into the confidence of 
the Johnson Administration. 

'The Office of Economic Opportunity 
has so much faith in Farmer that it is 
planning to pay about 90% of the non- 
profit center's initial expenses, starting 
with a grant of some $900,000. The 
center's ultimate goal is a multimillion- 
dollar program aimed at improving lit- 
eracy and job skills among the chroni- 
cally unemployed. Farmer's war on pov- 
erty—he calls it “my brainchild"—will 
concentrate on the most difficult hard- 
core cases, men between their mid-20s 
and mid-40s. 

Thus Farmer will be carrying out 
the proposition sometimes forgotten by 
CORE—that picket lines may pay off 
old scores, but vocational training will 
pay grocery bills. 


PRISONS 


Penthouse Proust 


For Joe Valachi, the twelve days of 
Christmas always turned up 13. “I be- 
lieved in Santa Claus and hung up my 
Stocking," he solemnly attests in a re- 
cently completed 1,180-page autobiog- 
raphy. “But all I would get on Christ- 
mas was having my father try and give 
me a glass of whisky.” So, as any child 
psychologist might have predicted, Joe 
joined the Cosa Nostra, muscled his 
way up through the ranks and then, 
in а long-running 1963 TV series that 
might have been called 7,000 Days with 
Bobby Kennedy, transferred his alle- 
glance to the Irish Mafia. 

These days, Joe, 62, has his stocking 
filled without ever hanging it. For, un- 
like most axed network heroes, he has 
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JOE VALACHI 
Santa brought a glass of whisky. 


a lifetime contract. Under a life sen- 
tence for killing a fellow inmate at the 
Atlanta Federal Penitentiary in 1962, 
Valachi now resides in a fourth-floor, 
25-ft. by 50-ft. chamber known as "the 
penthouse," a District of Columbia jail 
cell that boasts a well-stocked refrig- 
erator, television, and—as a chastening 
reminder of the 32 murders in which 
the Justice Department estimates he 
took part—an electric hot plate. The 
Government feels obliged to protect 
Valachi because in ratting on the syn- 
dicate before the Senate's McClellan 
Committee, he violated “omertà,” the 
underworld’s blood rule of silence. 

To while away the hours, the Dis- 
trict’s $3,000-a-month star boarder 
reads movie magazines, performs iso- 
metric exercises, chain-smokes Camels 
while he chain-watches TV, and whips 
up his favorite recipes on the hot plate. 
He also spends considerable time fussing 
with his greying hair, which was dyed 
henna for his Senate scenes and is now 
walnut brown. “I put a big dent in Cosa 
Nostra," he says, "and I'm enjoying it." 

The Cosa Nostra boys, who would 
like to put a big dent in Joe, so far 
have had to be content with advertising 
a $100,000 price on his head. That 
price may go higher. Last week the 
Justice Department announced that it 
had offered Valachi’s memoirs, entitled 
The Real Thing, to a dozen U.S. and 
European publishers. Valachi was asked 
to write his life’s story on the chance 
that he might recall some forgotten tid- 
bits of information. No luck. Rather 
than junk the monumental tome, fed- 
eral officials decided to waive the rule 
against federal prisoners writing about 
their crime careers in the hope that 
Valachi’s disclosures will alert the pub- 
lic to the syndicate’s threat. А 

Actually, 0.5. lawmen have not made 
Г single major arrest as a result of Va- 

achi's reminiscences, Oral or written 
though federal officials: still maintain 


that his evidence is inval 
dh lable. = 
tainly is for Joe. aluable. It cer- - 


THE PHILIPPINES 


A Demand for Heroes 

A sullen tropical sun beat down on 
Manila’s Luneta Park, searing the faces 
of 200,000 Filipinos and a perspiring 
U.S. Vice President Hubert Humphrey. 
It glinted off the wave crests of Manila 
Bay and turned the green finger of Ba- 
taan into a quivering blur. U.S.-built 
jets of the Philippine Air Force bel- 
lowed past at palm-top level as Presi- 
dent Ferdinand Marcos rose to deliver 
his inaugural address. The speech was 

as scorching as the heat of the day. 

“The Filipino has lost his soul and his 

courage!” cried Marcos. “Our people 
have come to a point of despair. We 
have ceased to value order. Justice and 
security are as myths. Our government 
is gripped in the iron hand of venality, 
its treasury is barren, its resources are 
wasted, its civil service is slothful and 
indifferent, its armed forces demoralized 
and its councils sterile.” Thus last week 
did Ferdinand Marcos, 48, enter office 
as the sixth President of the Philippine 
Republic. Never before had the Philip- 
pines heard so scathing a national con- 
demnation, and rarely so demanding a 
peroration: “Not one hero alone do I 
ask from you, but many—nay, all. By 
your choice you have committed your- 
selves to it." 

Crime & Campaigns. Marcos’ harsh 
words were indeed in order. His pes- 
simism reflects not only the plight 
that faces the Philippines in the next 
four years, but his own chances of al- 
leviating it as well. In his successful 
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campaign against President Diosdado 
Macapagal last November, Marcos 
made Filipino crime—smuggling, mur- 
der and government corruption—the 
main theme. Macapagal himself was 
above suspicion of foul play, but Mar- 
cos did not have to make personal ac- 
cusations, for low-level crime and cor- 
ruption were part of every Filipino's 
experience. Coupled to it was his own 
vibrant campaign style. Singing duets 
with his wife Imelda (Miss Philippines 
of 1954), stumping the barrios with 
hard-hitting speeches, screening a bio- 
graphical movie titled For Every Tear 
a Victory, Marcos ran away with the 
race. The 8,000,000 Filipinos who went 
to the polls gave him a towering man- 
date to eradicate the islands' ills. 

That will be both a difficult and an 
exciting task, for the Philippine Repub- 
lic is a tough, bustling, colorful and 
potentially great nation. It consists of 
some 7,000 islands—a few smoking vol- 
canoes, many somnolent with heat and 
sleeping sickness. Its 32 million citizens 
range from headhunters in northern Lu- 
zon to transvestite Manila bini boys, but 
the bulk of them are hungry, hard- 
scrabbling peasants who live in the ba- 
rrios of the towns and cities. Some 
scavenge metal from the firing ranges of 
U.S. bases; others cap bottles of San 
Miguel beer in the big stone brewery 
near Manila Harbor. Beneath the state- 
ly palms of Roxas Boulevard in down- 
town Manila, the sons of rich Filipino 
businessmen race their Fords past gaudy 
Jeepneys (freelance taxis). Lovely wom- 
en mingle on the streets of Manila and 
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In search of souls and courage. 
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Olongapo, Cagayan and Baguio wi; 
horny-handed housewives and tawa 
broads. 7 

Smuggling alone deprive 
ment of nearly $125 ае Sedi 
revenues—a figure that represents 
quarter of the national budget Th 
overall crime rate has risen by 50,82 
during the last two years, and more iid 
1,000 crimes were committed by old 
officers. Lugers and burp guns are frost 
advertised in the Manila dailies ae 
litical campaigns are not complete УЧ 
out a dozen or more assassinations E 

Matter of Cash. At the root of th 
Filipino dilemma is the age-old Asi i 
problem of too many people, too lii 
food. Population is growing by a million 
a year, and some 360,000 youngsters 
enter the labor market annually, only a 
find jobs largely lacking. To feed this 
fecund people, Marcos must Produce 
4,600,000 tons of palay (unhusked Tice) 
in the coming year; even at that he will 
have to import 600,000 tons—at a Cost f 
of $65 million. 

Marcos inherits a treasury deep in 
debt, and as a result, no new public 
works will be begun for at least six 
months. Marcos’ 18 key Cabinet min- 
isters appear sound though they are as 
yet largely untested. He himself will 
take the Defense portfolio, while War 
Hero and former U.N. Assembly Presi- 
dent Carlos Romulo is to run the Educa- 
tion Ministry. Foreign Secretary Fran- 
cisco Ramos, 65, holds little hope for 
the Macapagal pipe dream of Maphilin- 
do (a federation of Malaysia, the Phil- 
ippines and Indonesia) but nonetheless 
sees a chance of improving relations 
with Indonesia without any danger of 
selling out to Red China in the process. 

Though Marcos is basically pro- 
American, his inaugural address avoided - 
the ticklish questions of U.S. tariffs and 
military bases. As to a Filipino commit 
ment in Viet Nam, Marcos also T€ 
mained silent. But a veiled reference (0 
the clash of Communism and democ 
racy in Southeast Asia showed the direc 
tion of his own commitment: “We can- 
not merely contemplate the risks of ош 
century without coming to any decision: 
Wherever there is a fight for freedom, 
we cannot remain aloof." 


ASIA 
Talk in Tashkent 


Mayors everywhere are expected to E 
boosters, and Tashkent’s Hunuddin P. 
тоу is no exception. Last week Бе 
busy extolling the tourist virtues O° 4 
ancient city in Soviet Central Asia а. 
pair of wary travelers: Pakistan $ РР 
dent Mohammed Ayub Khan andie 
dia's Prime Minister Lal Bahadur 5 n$ 
tri. *We have planted parks and garde 


$ 
over 2,000,000 trees, 1,500,000 shrubs 
and 80 million flowers,” wrote seks 


in an open letter. “Moreover, we 
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PRESIDENT TOURÉ 


have a saying: If two neighbors have an 
argument, go to the third, and you will 
always achieve peace." 

As Ayub and Shastri meet in Tash- 
kent this week under the sponsoring eye 
of Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin, that 
old Uzbek saying sounds overoptimistic. 
Kosygin invited the pair to Tashkent dur- 
ing the height of last summer's Indo- 
Pakistani border war. Since then, an un- 
easy, U.N.-imposed “cease-fire” has been 
torn almost daily by vicious, small-scale 
clashes, and both sides have counted 
more than 3,596 “violations.” 

In Ayub's winter-bound capital of 
Rawalpindi, war fever still runs high. 
Sandbags are piled around government 
buildings, air-raid trenches kept clear 
and ready. In the brunt of the summer's 
fighting, war readiness has become a 
way of life. In Lahore, scene of much of 
last summer's fighting, hardy Pakistanis 
last week nibbled sweets and kept their 
horse-driven tongas ready to carry rice 
and curry to frontline soldiers. *Sons of 
Islam are meant to fight," said one, 
"not to allow their guns to rust." 

In New Delhi, the Indians charge that 
Pakistan has received a $67 million loan 
from Peking to rebuild its shattered 
armed forces, claim that a daily air 
shuttle from Sinkiang into Pakistan is 
carrying Red Chinese small arms to out- 
fit three new Pakistani divisions. “There 
IS an almost poisonous atmosphere be- 
tween the two countries," said a top 
Shastri aide last week. “То expect any 
dramatic results [in Tashkent] seems 
to be rather impractical." Since the heart 
of the Indo-Pakistani dispute remains 
Kashmir, a problem which neither the 
U.N. nor the big powers have been able 
to arbitrate successfully for 18 years, 
that pessimism is well warranted. Still, 
the days of talk in Tashkent may allow 
both sides’ tempers to cool. 
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In need of buckets and bicycle tires. 


GUINEA 
A Reason to Worry 


Stepping regally from his Citroén, 
Guinea’s President Sékou Touré 
marched to the podium through a squad 
of women police in white breeches and 
gleaming boots. A din of drums and 
balaphon music filled the square, while 
gales of girls in green, red and yellow 
hand-printed dresses waited eagerly for 
the word. Sékou's speech was “to wom- 
en in prisons all over the country,” 
whose sentences, he announced, would 
herewith be reduced by a year—except 
for those held for criminal offenses. 
That meant there were plenty of fe- 
male (not to mention male) political 
prisoners in Guinea, and that Sékou 
. was just a bit worried about his seven- 
year grip on the government. 

, Expunging PUNG. There was rea- 
son to worry. In November, his Polit- 
buro announced details of an abortive 
coup d'état that aimed at the murder 
of Sékou and the overthrow of the 
regime. Chief local plotter: Mamadou 
(Petit) Touré, a distant cousin of the 
President who was fired last year from 
the directorship of a national textile 
firm for embezzlement. Last week Lit- 
tle Touré was rumored to be under sen- 
tence of death, along with two former 
government ministers, an army battal- 
lon commander and a slew of petty 
traders—all members, apparently, of an 
outfit known as PUNG (Parti de Unité 
Nationale de Guinée), which Big Touré 
feels must be expunged. 

Discontent is understandable in 
Guinea. Potentially one of the richest 
of the French West African states, it is 
NOW going to seed as only a nationalized 
African state can. In the Capital city of 
Conakry, the nationalized Printania 
store displays empty shelves, broken 
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SCENE ON A CONAKRY STREET 


windows, and East European canned 
goods (gulyás, pickled pork, beans), as 
well as toy Chinese Communist trucks 
at $8 apiece and East German pliers for 
$4. Women queue up for soap powder, 
tin buckets and sandals cut from old 
bicycle tires. 

Muffled Herd. Despite five Ameri- 
can generators, Conakry suffers from a 
permanent power shortage. Nightfall in 
the Medina, Conakry's most populous 
quarter, is barely dispelled by flickering 
candles and the dim yellow of under- 
powered bulbs. Hard pressed for power, 
the Chinese Communists who staff Pe- 
king's aid program recently put to use 
an American electric generator (pro- 
vided to Guinea by U.S. aid) in their 
cigarette factory at Wassawassa—until 
U.S. officials demanded its removal. 
Last month Sékou Touré's prestigious 
but overextended Air Guinée had to 
cease operations: only one of its four 
routes was paying its own way, and its 
Soviet Ilyushin transports were break- 
ing down regularly, along with a few 
American-supplied DC-4s. 

An assembly plant for Mack trucks 
has a capacity for 800 vehicles annually 
(ranging from municipal garbage trucks 
to 15-ton freighters), but only 80 have 
come off the line since last May. Cona- 
kry has yet to get a taste of the milk 
from cows at the Russian-built dairy at 


.Ditinn, where mosquito nets muffle the 


lowing of the herd. A West German 
slaughterhouse in Conakry kills no 
more than one steer a month, though its 
Capacity is 40 tons of beef a day. Even 
the East German printing plant—once 
humming with Sékou’s propaganda— 
has been reduced to printing labels for 
imported Chinese Communist beer. 
None of that seems to bother Sékou 
Touré, who has long been accustomed à 
to letting foreigners handle his economy 9 


while he deals with the crucial matter 
of *African consciousness." Guinea gets 
$250 million a year in aid from. о 
as disparate as Russia, Red China e 
the U.S. (Washington's major contri u- 
tion is $15 million worth of rice). 
Meanwhile, Sékou sits in the garden of 
his official residence, listening to the 
drums of competitors training for the 
Quinzaine Artistique—a national ехро- 
sition of dance and timpani aimed at 
expressing. the Guinean soul. “Money 
and purchasing power do not change 
men's consciousness OT build nations, 
g ékou. 
SS ena But Guineans can- 
not help noticing the results of a differ- 
ent philosophy in the neighboring Ivory 
Coast. There, President Félix Hou- 
phouet-Boigny emphasizes _ creativity 
rather than Sékou's "creative spirit. 
Despite a predominantly agricultural 
economy, the Ivory Coast has slowly, 
steadily raised its per-capita income to 
$186 a year—three times that of Guin- 
ea. Where Guinea runs a hefty trade 
deficit, the Ivory Coast has a $45 million 
surplus—a profit figure that .equals 
Guinea's entire export volume. 
Houphouet's capital, Abidjan, is a 
gleaming counterpoint to Touré's drab 


Conakry. Abidjan's glass-and-concrete: 


apartments and shopping blocks are 
strung on a sparkling string of lagoons; 
its restaurants and stores rate with the 
best in Africa. Touré seldom misses a 
chance to slam Houphouet-Boigny as 
“too French for my taste,” which 
doesn’t bother Houphouet. With West 
Africans—including thousands of Guin- 
eans—swarming to his country for jobs, 
and no apparent political threats on the 
horizon, he last week took a major step 
to encourage immigration. Beginning 
this month, citizens from the neighbor- 
ing countries of Dahomey, Niger, Up- 
per Volta and Togo who want to work 
in the Ivory Coast will have “dual na- 
tionality,’ be able to vote in Ivory 
Coast elections and take full part in lo- 
cal government. Guineans were not in- 
cluded, which is perhaps fortunate for 
Sékou, who might otherwise find him- 
self a man without a countryman. 
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GIORGIO LA PIRA 
i A wrong cure. 
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BIANCAROSA & AMINTORE FANFANI 
An improvident initiative. 


ITALY 
The Touch That Failed 


It began the way any Italian comic 
opera should: amid flowers, panoply 
and applause. The fanfare last fall was 
for little Italian Foreign- Minister Amin- 
tore Fanfani, off in New York greeting 
the Pope, making speeches and general- 
ly cutting a bella figura as the first of 
his nation to be honored with the pres- 
idency of the U.N. General Assem- 
bly. Then—omen of trouble—came the 
first slip: he fell on an icy New York 
sidewalk, mildly injuring his leg. 

As the mishap hit the headlines back 
home, all Italy chuckled. Fanfani had 
hardly smoothed down his dignity and 
limped away when the next blow came. 
He found himself involved in a Hanoi 
“peace feeler?” to the U.S. that turned 
out to be a dismal flop. Of course, he 
felt he was only doing his duty—that it 
was the responsibility of any statesman 
to pass along to the President of the 
U.S. the slightest intimation of an end 
to the bloody Viet Nam war. The folks 
back home, however, were less im- 
pressed than amused at this “amateur 
peacemaking.” Particularly since Fan- 
fani had been misled by a friend he 
reveres, but whom most of Italy con- 
siders a buffoon. 

Big Saints. The friend was Giorgio 
La Pira, known as “the Saint” to his ad- 
mirers, who credit even his garments 
with healing powers. Saint or quaint 
(and a law professor at the University 
of Florence), he came by both reputa- 
tions as mayor of Florence in the 1950s 
when, trying as a Christian Democratic 
politician to beat the Communists at 
their own social-welfare game, he was 
largesse to a fault. La Pira lived alone 
їп a bare room above a clinic and gave 
away most of his salary. He was equally 
openhanded with the Florentine treas- 
ury, which ultimately cost him the may- 
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oralty job. Fanfani and his buxom, i 
dimpled wife Biancarosa (White Rose) f 
have not only been close friends to La | 
Pira, but have also regarded him as 
their health and spiritual counselor. 
They even had one of the Saint's old 
hats around to wave over the heads of 
their seven children as a “сиге” for 
minor ailments. 

When La Pira's touch failed to exer- 
cise healing powers in Viet Nam, Fan- 
fani gamely went ahead with his final 
duties at the U.N., gaveling the session 
to a close and returning home—just in § 


time to find himself guffaw-deep in a ШЙ 


whole new farce with La Pira. This 
time the unwitting agent of humiliation 
was his own Biancarosa. Aiming to 
rescue La Pira's and her husband's 
image, she had invited the chief editor 
of the rightist satirical weekly 7} Bor- | 
ghese, one of La Pira’s harshest critics, - 
to meet the old family friend—certain 
that his personal charm would catty 
the day. The editor came to the T 
fani apartment atop Rome's Моле 
Mario hill, expecting the Saint to | 
about “saints апа santoni [sarcastica » 
big saints]. Instead, he started ta 
about politics." : ү? 
Faith in the Pope. Cavalier talk it 
was, too, for the parlor of 4! layed 
Foreign Minister. As // Borghese play“ 


а : Уш Sn Сай 
it, La Pira had gaily dismissed rer 


munism as *a peril that no QE edi- $ 
ists." President Johnson, he told t ve 
will ha 


tor with a mystic’s assurance, 
to cede and make peace [in 

because American financiers 
Dean Rusk? “He doesn’t know 
thing.” Italian Premier Aldo do 

"There's something about him 1 him 
like.” Pope Paul? “I have faith 1n Mie 
allowed the Saint, “even if he nd 
times stops, seesaws and bogs ЧО\ he: 
La Pira denied everything, insiste о 
had been merely joking and spe? | 
in "paradox." 
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New Dimensions in Service 


The strengths and resources of both of these diversified pro- 
ducers of capital goods, materials handling equipment, automotive 
and consumer products, locks and hardware now reinforce each 
other. This will mean increased operating efficiencies and expanded 

Р АК: das } dimensions of service to consumers, business and industry — 
alk it] E domestic and international. ` 
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- TREAT YOURSELF TO 


SURPRISING AMSTER 


THIS SUMMER! 


If you've not yet seen Holland and its 

lively capital Amsterdam, ро there 

| this summer. You'l be in for a big 

| surprise. For Amsterdam lights up in 
summertime, canals and houses glow 

| with extra lights on summer evenings. 

$ 

| 

I 

I 


ы 


And Amsterdam squares and street- 
corners are bursting with flowers. 
Amsterdam is the best place to start 
touring Europe. It's smack, bang in 
the middle of an 800-mile circle con- 
taining 14 of Europe's most important 
capitals. Reliable KLM and the care- 


Did you know that Am- 
sterdam has twice as many 
miles of canals as Venice? 
In fact the entire city is 
virtually floating - a series 
of little islands connected 
by 636 bridges. Take a 


eV 
ful, punctual Dutch can whisk you 
from Amsterdam to London in less 
than 60 minutes, to Vienna in 95, to boat trip, it’s one of the 
Rome in 130... But first take a look at B f Sc -- s | pe DUI GA around. 
Surprising Amsterdam: AM "ER Es fi И Жа 


n G 


The Dutch love to eat 
the fresh herring that 
venders offer at street- 
corners. Try it for 
yourself. Try the eel 
too - smoked or fried. 
And while you're nibb- 
ling, take time out to 
watch the bicycles go 
by. Over 800,000 Am- 
sterdammers ride. bi- 
kes, you can too. 
Bikes are easy to hire, 


1 
, inniest 

Amsterdam has what must be the world’s Mes 

restaurant - De Groene Lanteerne - only 6 fi Ud ү cafés, | 

You'll also find 300 wide ones. And 200 sidewall jll sur- : 

800 bars and 45 nightclubs. You'll find the A s the ; 

Prisingly small апа inclusive of the Hp. Un erfectly ; 

Service has been unusually attentive, you're р 2i тап! ; 

entitled to pocket the change - just like a real Dutch ( 

; i ‹ 

Amsterdam has many more surprises to offer - | 

prising that KLM, whose homebase is Amsterd 

Arthur Frommer, America's most popular travel | 

book about it. It’s packed with info 
what.to eat, where to buy 

Amsterdammers read it! 

agent, your local KLM o 


SO it’s not so sur- 
am, commissioned 
Writer, to write a 
rmation you can really use - 
- in fact it’s so good that even native 
You can get a free copy from your travel 
ffice or wherever in the world you see this sign: 
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All Italy got the joke, all right, but 
the returning Amintore was not 
amused. First he blew his 5-ft. l-in. top 
at his wife, and when she tried to es- 
cape by closing a door in his face, Fàn- 
fani reportedly kicked it in. Only when 
things were settled at home did he man- 
fully face up to the chortling outside 
world. *Unjust and unfounded consider- 
ations and judgments of a friend and 
the improvident initiative of a member 
of my family," he wrote Premier Moro 
with as much dignity as he could mus- 
ter, “rightfully or wrongfully have cast 
doubts on the conduct of the Foreign 
Minister.” With that he resigned. 

To Fanfani’s agony, Moro spun out 
the farce yet another day, refusing to 
accept the resignation. But how much 
laughter must a politician suffer? A 
mortified Fanfani wrote again, and this 
time, realizing that enough was enough, 
Moro let him go. 


A Moment for Pedestrians 

The Eternal City has always had an 
eternal problem: traffic. In Julius Cae- 
sar’s day it was chariots and wagons 
jammed axle-to-axle on the cobble- 
stones. Today it is Fiats and Alfa-Romeos 
bumper-to-bumper in a jam that reaches 
maximum , autosclerosis in  Rome's 
downtown arteries during the holiday 
shopping season. Caesar solved the prob- 
lem in his day by imperial edict, ban- 
ning carts, wagons, coaches and ele- 
phants during daylight hours. Last week 
Rome was trying the same thing on a 
smaller scale—and ruefully discovering 
banning Fiats by fiat to be hardly a 
Caesarian triumph. 

Roman Traffic Commissioner An- 
tonio Pala’s plan was simple enough: 
prohibit all private cars from 9 a.m. un- 
til 1 p.m. and from 5 p.m. until 9 p.m. 
from the 35-block, 25-acre heart of the 
city's shopping center (see map). Shop- 
pers would thus have an “isola pedo- 
nale"—a pedestrian island—all to them- 
selves during peak hours save for buses 
and taxis. All seemed bellissimo when 
the plan went into effect: children calm- 
ly played soccer at the foot of the Span- 
ish steps, where autos once hurtled 
blithely by; grown-ups ambled wonder- 


~ ingly down the center of the fashiona- 


ble Via Condotti, window-shopping at 
their casual ease. 

Lights Out. Trouble was, complained 
the island's merchants, the strollers were 
window-shopping and little else. “Sales 
have dropped 5096," wailed the owner 
of two woolens shops. "This is not an 
island, it’s a desert,” snarled а tobac- 
conist. "They're trying to make a grave- 
yard, _complained Restaurateur Otello 
Caporicci, “out of the historical center 
of Rome.” The aggrieved merchants 
banded together, turned out the lights 
in their shopwindows in protest. Some 
restaurants even served food by can- 
dlelight. Meanwhile, outside the island 
traffic piled up on the perimeter in an 
angry, tooting wall of vehicles, often 
preventing even buses and taxis from 
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After the first. frantic days, matters 
began to improve; the mammoth jam on 
the island's edge was eased as drivers 
learned to give the whole area a wide 
berth during critical hours. And at the 
better shops, plenty of wealthy clients 
were still showing up by cab (sniffed 
Gucci's sales manager: *A woman who 
wants a Gucci bag is not going to settle 
for something at her neighborhood 
store.”). But by then, the uproar from 
the small shopkeepers was too loud to 
go unnoticed at city hall. Caving in, 
Traffic Commissioner Pala first re- 
opened almost half the isola to private 
cars, put part of the Piazza di Spagna 
(Spanish Square) to use as a car park. 


"Two days later he went further, agree- 


ing to let the rest of the island sink un- 
der the sea of protest, and putting pe- 
destrians back in their place—hugging 
the sidewalks for dear life. 


~ 


FRANCE . 


General Ignorance 

Charles de Gaulle has always been 
aloof with journalists, and never with 
better reason than at the close of 1965. 
It was, after all, the press that had re- 
sponded with the greatest glee at : his 
humiliation by the voters during last 
month's election. As a result hardly 
anyone expected his annual New Year's 
Eve reception for newsmen to be much 
of a brandy warmer. It wasn't. 

To nearly every question put to him 
in the brief, 25-minute audience, the 
general coldly professed ignorance. “Т 
can't tell you anything," he snapped, 
apropos of U.S. Ambassador Goldberg's 
conference with him earlier in the day. 
Had the general any plan to meet Pres- 
ident Johnson? “If I knew of one, I 
wouldn't tell you," De Gaulle replied 
icily. Would he travel in 1966? “Т don't 
know," grumped De Gaulle, cryptically 
adding an old French Line slogan. “The 
world is small, and only America is big, 
as the Compagnie Générale Transatlan- 
tique used to say." Finally in despera- 
tion, a reporter asked De Gaulle what 
books he had read during the Christmas 
holidays. “I can't tell you," came the 
reply. *If I told you the books I have 
read, then you would know the books 
I haven't read." 


Qu'y a-t-il dans un nom? 

"What do you wish to name your 
daughter?" asked the city hall clerk. 
“Gaullette,” proudly replied the French 
father. "Impossible!" cried the fonction- 
naire. “That is not a name but a profes- 
sion of political faith. Pick another." 

The uproar in Strasbourg exemplified 
a problem that has plagued French par- 
ents since 1803, when the Napoleon 


DEL MULKEY 


Es MME. GOARNIC & HER SIX NON-CHILDREN 
ets see now. There's Adraboran, Diwezha, Sklerijenn . . 


government decreed that all Gaul's chil- 
dren must be named after Catholic 
saints. In 1813, the law was liberalized 
to include names of other "persons 
known in ancient history," but it has 
stood unchanged since, and today, 
though Charles de Gaulle exhorts his 
countrymen to "marry our century," 
French offspring may be christened Luc, 
Cléopátre or Nabuchodonosor but not 
Lyndon, Elke or Nasution. 

The government has yet to issue a 
list of permissible first names. Thus 
hardly a week passes without some irate 
couple's suing-to-force registration of 
an appellation. Last spring an employee 
of the French atomic-energy commis- 
sion won the right to name his daughter 
Marjorie, but only after an appeals 
court in Grenoble ruled that Marjorie 
was an ancient French nickname for 
Marguerite—explaining that it is found 
in England only because it was exported 
there from France in 1194. A father in 
Normandy wanted to call his daughter 
Kelig, which he claimed was a perfectly 
good Breton name. Not so, ruled the 
Ministry of Justice, which imposed on 
her the correct Breton feminine dimin- 
utive of Michel—Mikelaig. 

Frenchmen whose names have not 
been accepted are legal nonpersons, 
cannot marry, vote or receive welfare 
payments. In the eyes of French law, 
six of the twelve children of Mireille 
and Jean-Jacques Manrot-le Goarnic do 
not exist—because their parents gave 
them the Breton names of Adraboran, 
Brann, Diwezha, Gwendall, Maiwenn 
and Sklerijenn. Papa  Goarnic has 
fought the case for five years, carrying 
it even to the World Court, but has 
lost every round. 

„This month, however, Judge Robert 
Sévenier, the Fifth Republic’s chief ar- 
biter on the subject, will instruct town 
clerks to consider family history and 
local usage in weighing names. Judge 
Sévenier defends the name game as nec- 
essary to protect infants against “incon- 
ceivable and often absurd names." Sé- 

venier himself winces at the father in 
Savoie whose surname was Cocu— 
Cuckold, and who named his son Par- 
fait— Perfect. The Republic could do 
nothing: Parfait was a saint who has 
been revered in France since 850 A.D. 


BERLIN 
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West Berliners were с i 
Uo € chucklin 
f similar stunt pulled off a Ж үү 
with the, help of American uniforms, 
The leader, a young West Berliner 
ed only as Karl-Heinz B., used 
nee 


cape obviously got around, for Jast week 
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after dark, the three drove to a woo ed. 
area, where Karl-Heinz broke оша 
bundle of stolen U.S. army gear: With- 
in minutes, the two men wére dressed 
as a couple of casual 1.5, and the girl 
was hidden in the-trunk. Finally, Karl- 
Heinz replaced the car's West Berlin 
license tags with U.S. military plates, 
and headed for Checkpoint Charlie, 
where uniformed Western servicemen 
can drive in and out without Commu- 
nist inspection. It worked like a charm. 
As the car was waved through to West 
Berlin, neither the passengers nor the 
East German Grepo noticed Karl-Heinz’ 
only technical error: the sergeant’s 
stripes on his sleeves were sewn on 
upside down. 

Less successful was the car that on 
Christmas night swerved out of a line of 
vehicles at another checkpoint, tried 
to crash the barrier pole. Communist 
guards, their marksmanship enhanced 
by the lights on a 20-ft.-high Christmas 
tree they had cynically erected near the 
Wall, opened fire. Horst Schöneberger, 
24, of Dortmund, West Germany, was 
wounded and hauled away with two 
East German girls in the car (the Reds 
sentenced him to twelve years at hard 
labor) The driver, Horst's brother 
Heinz, 27, sprinted for the boundary 15 
feet away. Just as he got there, a ma- 
chine-gun slug caught him in the jugular 
vein. He bled to death three feet inside 
West Berlin—the 65th person known to 
have been slain at the Wall. 


SPAIN 
A Hint from the Caudillo 


Over the past 26 years, Francisco 
Franco's broadcast to his nation has 
become as much a part of Spanish 
year-end tradition as eating grapes in 
rhythm to the strokes of midnight in 
Madrid's Puerta del Sol. Last week the 
speech carried special interest. Many 
Spaniards hoped that Franco, now age 
73, would indicate his answer to Spain's 
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FRANCO DELIVERING NEW YEAR ADDRESS 


ПОО egest question: After Franco, what» 


They had to listen carefully. Lookip 
spry and fit in a dark grey business sui 
the Caudillo told a nationwide radio 
and television audience that he Wanteq 
peace on earth, social progress, eco. 
nomic advancement and Gibraltar... 
where, he warned, Spain was “not dis 
posed to tolerate passively" continued 
British rule. He also advised Spanish 
girls to stay in Spain instead of riskin 
"exploitations, swindles and abuses in 
big foreign cities." 

But he was not yet ready to disclos 
details of a proposed new constitution. 
now being drawn up by a panel of Span. 
ish jurists, which presumably would 
spell out the nation’s future form of gov 
ernment. The closest Franco would 
come to the topic that fascinated all 
Spaniards was: "We propose to renew 
and accelerate our institutional process 
to establish those measures which, with 
the general consent and within the spirit 
of our traditions and the events of our 
day, must serve to guarantee in the fu. 
ture the continuity of our work." 

With the general consent? This 
seemed to suggest that a referendum— 
the first national vote since 1947— might 
be arranged during 1966 to give the 
Spanish people a say on the future pat- 
tern of Spain. Underscoring the possi- 
bility was the announcement last week 
that a new census of voters will be 
taken by April 1. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Shots Across the Border 

Relations between the Moslem nations 
of Iraq and Iran have never been very 
warm. Most Iraqis are Arabs, but the 
majority of Iranians pride themselves on 
being ethnically distinct Persians. Each 
country has large numbers of its citizens 
residing across unguarded boundaries in 
the other, which encourages illegal im- 
migration and smuggling. 

But the most pressing issue between 


And a warning to the girls. 
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MUSTAFA BARZANI 
Threats on troubled water. 


the two is the Kurds—the fiercely in- 
dependent tribesmen who inhabit neigh- 
boring areas of both nations. For six 
years, Kurds in Iraq, led by Mustafa 
Barzani and seeking autonomy, have 
been in rebellion against the Baghdad 
government. Last week Barzani's guer- 
rilla war had touched off an angry bor- 
der clash between Iraq and Iran. 

Barzani has long enjoyed aid from 

his Kurdish brethren in Iran. The moun- 
tainous frontier is not only impossible 
to police, but the Teheran government— 
anxious to avoid open revolt among its 
own 3,000,000 Kurds—has not strained 
itself trying. Last month Iraqi troops, 
opening yet another "offensive" against 
"Barzani's gang," pursued Kurdish reb- 
els across the ill-defined border into 
Iran, while Iraqi MIG jets strafed 
Kurds in villages on the Iranian side. 
Iran charged that a 150-man Iraqi force 
shelled the Iranian village of Tang-e- 
Hammam, executed two captured Iran- 
ian gendarmes, and hacked their bodies 
to bits. 
. Iraq denied all—then accused Iran- 
ian border guards of "accompanying 
Kurdish infiltrators" three kilometers in- 
side Iraq. Back came Iran with the pro- 
test that 100 armed Iraqis had invaded 
Iran again, attacking Iranian nationals 
and rustling cattle. Last week Iran ac- 
cused Iraq of four more air attacks, 
listed a total of seven Iranians dead and 
20 wounded in the frontier fray. 

Iranian Foreign Minister Ghollam- 
Abbas Aram used the flare-up to resur- 
rect another longstanding dispute be- 
tween the two countries over the Shatt- 
al-Arab River, whose waters, which 
empty into the Persian. Gulf, they are 
supposed to share. Aram accused Iraq 
of obstructing Iranian traffic, ignoring a 
1937 agreement that was meant to reg- 
Ar. “The чот 

E government re- 
gards the agreement as breached." With 
that, Iran ordered a mobilization of its 
forces along the border, alerted its elite 
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Kermanshah Division, scrambled its 
U.S.-built supersonic F-5 jet fighters, 
vowing to "silence the voice" of Iraqi 
artillery and “crush” any further Iraqi 
aggression. 


SYRIA 


Right with the Crowd 

For months Syria’s militantly leftist 
regime has protested the steady march 
to political moderation in the Arab 
world. Last week Damascus itself joined 
the parade. 

The shift grew.out of a split in 
Syria’s ruling Pan-Arab Baath Party be- 
tween General Salah Jadid, leader of a 
powerful clique of pro-Peking officers, 
and Strongman General Amin Hafez, 
top dog in Syria since 1963. At the 
Casablanca conference of Arab leaders 
last September, Hafez pledged Syria to 
an agreement not to meddle in other 
states’ internal affairs. Objecting, the 
Jadid group blamed a “right-wing re- 
actionism" for the moderating tenden- 
cies in other Arab nations, argued for 
Syrian leadership to restore the “pro- 
gressive Arab socialist outlook.” 

For weeks, the debate raged between 
the opposing Baathist cliques, and be- 
ing Syrians, Jadid’s men naturally be- 
gan plotting a coup to topple Hafez 
from his position as head of the power- 
ful Presidency Council, which serves as 
a sort of collective chief of state. Two 
days before the revolt was to come off 
last month, the garrison commander at 
Homs jumped the gun by arresting 
three pro-Hafez officers—counting on 
Syria’s notoriously poor telephone and 
telegraph communications to keep the 
word from reaching the capital 90 miles 
away. The news got back anyway, and 
the conspiratorial commanders were ar- 
rested. In a ten-hour showdown behind 
closed doors, Hafez retained the sup- 
port of Baath’s eleven-member “Inter- 
national Command,” made up of Leb- 
anese, Iraqis and Jordanians as well as 
Syrians, and Jadid ducked underground. 

Picked to form a new government 
last week, replacing the pro-Jadid Pre- 
mier Youssef Zayyen, was Salah Bitar, 
53, Baath co-founder who holds that 

to take Marxism as an absolute and 
comprehensive ideology conflicts with 
the Arab revolution, which is basically 


nationalist.” Syria would remain social- 
ist, if somewhat less stridently. Abroad 
this would mean happier relations with 
its moderating socialist as well as non- 
socialist Arab neighbors (last week Da- 
mascus received an envoy from Kuwait 
to renew negotiations for a $56 million 
Kuwaiti loan), and at home a better 
break for what remains of Syria’s long- 
beleaguered middle class. 


RHODESIA 


Whites on Wheels. 

It hardly handled like the R.A.F. 
Spitfire he'd flown іп World War П, 
but Rhodesian Prime Minister Тап 
Smith was willing to give it a go- 
around anyway—‘to epitomize the spir- 
it of the moment." Back and forth 
along a Salisbury thoroughfare he ped- 
aled and puffed on his new bicycle. 
Then, with a wrenching left turn that 
resembled a sideways Immelmann, he 
braked to a halt. *My cook-boy has a 
better bike than this," guffawed Ian. 
“Good old Smithy!” laughed the office 
workers who were watching. 

Smith's performance last week was 
in aid of gas rationing, which Britain's 
oil embargo had at last forced on his 
white minority government. With crude 
oil running out at the Mozambique port 
of Beira (source for Rhodesia's major 
pipeline), Smith announced that drivers 
would henceforth get only three to five 
gallons of gas per week, according to 
the size of their cars. His own black 
Wolseley went into the garage. The 
worst is yet to come: by the end of the 
month, ration coupons will replace the 
"honor system," which last week al- 
lowed hundreds of white Rhodesians to 
top off their tanks by bribing black 
filling-station attendants. 


IAN SMITH 
That's the spirit? 


HERE is an old saying that philosophy bakes no bread. 
Th is perhaps equally true that no bread would ever 
have been baked without philosophy: For the act of baking 
implies a decision on the philosophical issue of whether life 
is worthwhile at all. Bakers-may not have often asked them- 
selves the question in sO many words. But philosophy tra- 
ditionally has been Nothing less than the attempt to ask and 
answer, in a formal and disciplined way, the great questions 
of life ласа men might put to themselves іп reflec- 
tive moments. а 

The world has both favored and feared the philosophers’ 
answers. Thomas Aquinas became a saint, Aristotle was 
tutor to Alexander the Great, and Voltaire was a confidant 
of kings. But Socrates was put to death, and Giordano 
Bruno was burned at the stake. Nowadays, Historian Will 
Durant has noted, no one would think of doing that— "not 
because men are more delicate about killing, but because 
there is no need to kill that which is already dead." 

Philosophy dead? It often seems so. In a world of war and 
| change, of principles armed with bombs and technology 
? searching for principles, the alarming thing is not what 
philosophers say but what they fail to say. When reason is 
overturned, blind passions are rampant, and urgent questions 
mount, men turn for guidance to scientists, psychiatrists, so- 
ciologists, ideologues, politicians, historians, journalists—al- 
most anyone except their traditional guide, the philosopher. 
Ironically, the once remote theologians are in closer touch 
with humanity’s immediate and intense concerns than most 
philosophers, who today tend to be relatively obscure aca- 
demic technicians. No living U.S. philosopher has the sig- 
nificance to the world at large that John Dewey or George 
Santayana had a generation or two ago. Many feel that 
philosophy has played out its role in the history of human 
culture; the “queen of sciences” has been dethroned. 

Once all sciences were part of philosophy’s domain, but 
gradually, from physics to psychology, they seceded and es- 
tablished themselves as independent disciplines. Above all, 
for some time now, philosophy itself has been engaged in 
a vast revolt against its own past and against its traditional 
function. This intellectual purge may well have been neces- 
sary, but as a result contemporary philosophy looks inward 
at its own problems rather than outward at men, and philos- 
ophizes about philosophy, not about life. A great many of 
his colleagues in the U.S. today would agree with Donald 
Kalish, chairman of the philosophy department at U.C.L.A., 
who says: “There is no system of philosophy to spin out. 
There are no ethical truths, there are just clarifications of 
parde ulan ethical problems. Take advantage of these clari- 

cations and work out your own existence. You are mistaken 


to think that anyone ever had the answers. There are no an- 
swers. Be brave and face up to it.” 


Revolt of the Logicians 


Before such chilling vi i 
vere B s i rE views took hold, philosophers always 
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What (If Anything) to Expect from Today's Philosophers 


turned from principles and categories to results and 
But the most effective rebellion against Hegelianisn 
carried out by two groups—the analytic philosophers 
prevail in U.S. and British universities, and the partisans of 
phenomenology and existentialism, who predominate in 
Western Europe. On some U.S. campuses, they are known 
as “the logicians and the lotus-eaters.” 

The analytic revolt began with two convictions: first that 
experience contradicted the idealistic theory that material 
objects are not in themselves "real"; second, that philosophy 
could not compete with science as a way of studying the real 
world and thus would have to turn to other tasks. The ana- 
lytic thinkers decided that philosophy's true job was to ап. 
swer that old Socratic question "What does it mean?" 

The study of meaning takes many forms. One stems from 
G. E. Moore of Cambridge, who argued that the business 
of philosophy was simply the analysis and clarification of 
common sense beliefs. Moore's colleague Bertrand Russell 
tried to eliminate fallacies by using an artificial language of 
symbols into which the truths of science and ordinary de- 
scriptive statements could be translated in order to test their 
accuracy. The “Vienna Circle" of logical positivists—who 
carried their ideas to Britain and the U.S. in the 1930s— 
declared that the criterion of meaning was verifiability; if 
the meaning of a statement could not be verified by em- 
pirical procedures, it was literally nonsense. But, as Russell 
pointed out, this criterion was itself a philosophical principle. 

Finally Ludwig Wittgenstein, an Austrian-born Cambridge 
don, and such Oxonians as J. L. Austin and Gilbert Ryle 
decided independently that philosophy was concerned not so 
much with meaning as with use, and should seek to estab- 
lish the rules of the various "language games" that men 
played with ordinary words, describing when a word was 
used legitimately, and when it was not. About all the various 
analytic schools had in common was the beliefs that philos- 
ophy has nothing to say about the world and that clarity and 
straight thinking will dissolve most of the classical meta- 
physical problems. 


The Rise of the Lotus-Eaters 

On the Continent, the philosophical revolt took a different 
form. Germany's Edmund Husserl developed a "descriptive 
science” that he called phenomenology. His method was to 
examine and describe a particular experience—at the same 
time mentally blocking off any speculations about its org? 
or significance, any memories of similar experiences. Ву Ds 
act of epoche, a deliberate suspension of judgment, Husser 
felt that the mind could eventually intuit the essence of T 
object being studied. Husserls bafflingly difficult approac 
influenced such modern existentialist philosophers as Martin 
Heidegger and Jean-Paul Sartre. 

What the existentialists emphasize about man is a 
alone among other beings, is a decision-making Creatu a 
blessed, or cursed, with the freedom to choose among E 
variety of possibilities in an absurd and mysterious existent d 
to be truly human, man must accept this freedom and oe 
quer the anxiety and despair that threaten it by Noon. 
ment" to a way of life. This message can be bracing, nota y 
in the religious version of existentialism, in which the comi 
mitment is directed toward a spiritual goal. It can also * 
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nihilistic, notably in the atheistic version, in which commit 


ment is demanded for its own sake only and the despa! 
of the human situation is emphasized more than its conquest. 
Both movements, the logicians as well as the lotus-eatem 
appear to do away with what has usually been considered ©” 
very heart of philosophy: metaphysics, the attempt to Cort 
prehend through reason the nature of reality. In The Cor e 
tions of Philosophy, a current examination of the disciplin” 
Mortimer Adler charges that the analytic thinkers aban 
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" that metaphysics used to ask—such 
causation, free will—and are con- 
cerned mostly with second-order problems of method. The 
existentialists, on the other hand, continue to ask поа 
questions, but because of their man-centered approach they 
are indifferent to systematic thinking. Thus, for both move- 
ments, a question such as "What is truth?" becomes impos- 
sible to answer. The logical positivist would say that a par- 
ticular statement of fact can be declared true or false by 
empirical evidence; anything else is meaningless. A [EE 
philosopher would content himself with analyzing all the 
ways the word true can be used. The existentialist would 
emphasize what is true for a person in a particular situation. 


The War of the Schools 


Both movements have turned philosophy into a private 
game for professionals. Laymen glancing at the June 10, 
1965, issue of the Journal of Philosophy will find a brace 
of learned analysts discussing whether the sentence "There 
are brown things and there are cows" is best expressed by 
the formula (3z)Ezw:(3z)Ezy or by (3z)Bz-.(3z)Uz. And 
while the existentialists speak dramatically enough about 
the condition of man in novels and plays, their philosophical 
writing is so dense that Brandeis’ Henry Aiken complains: 
“Reading Heidegger is like trying to swim through wet sand.” 
One typical passage of Heideggers alleged masterwork, 
Being and Time, reads: “If the Being of everyday. Being- 
with-one-another is already different in principle from pure 
presence-at-hand—in spite of the fact that it is seemingly 
close to it ontologically—still less can the Being of the 
authentic Self be conceived as presence-at-hand." 

Philosophy cannot and need not make sense to the layman 
in every detail; excerpts from Aristotle or Hegel (or, for 
that matter, Einstein) may also seem like gibberish to the 
uninitiated. But it is significant that the analytic and phe- 
nomenological thinkers don't even understand one another. 

As a result, philosophy today is bitterly segregated. Most 
of the major philosophy departments and scholarly journals 
are the exclusive property of one sect or another. Harvard, 
U.C.L.A. and Cornell are oriented toward analytic thinking, 
for example, while Penn State and Northwestern are among 
the minority leaning toward phenomenology. Despite much 
academic talk about the horrors of conformity, some phi- 
losophy departments are rigidly conformist. Instructors or 
students with the “wrong” approach are forced out. The 
attitude at U.C.L.A., for instance, is that “а lot of nice young 
people who might be wholesome philosophers of the non- 
analytic kind can't get through our requirements.” 

Many students who do make the grade in analytic courses 
are disappointed because they had expected more from phi- 
losophy. To some, the analytic approach is now old hat, 
while the older, unfashionable philosophies take on a new 
excitement. There are many older-line philosophers left in 
the U.S. who belong to neither of the two warring sides, in- 
cluding Yale's Paul Weiss, Chicago's Richard McKeon, the 
University of Texas’ Charles Hartshorne, and Michigan's 
Abraham Kaplan, who states wryly: “The word philosophy 
means the love of wisdom. And the love of wisdom, I sup- 
pose, is like any other sort of love—the professionals are 
the ones who know least about it.” 

_ There are signs that, hesitantly and sometimes uninten- 
tionally, professional philosophers are beginning to take such 
reproaches to heart. At long last, philosophy may have 
stopped attacking the Hegelian bogey and be about ready to 
put its analytic tools to work on the real issues facing man. 

Suggesting the glimmer of a détente, French Phenomenol- 
ogist Paul Ricoeur now teaches a course in linguistic analysis 
at the University of Paris. Yale’s John Wild recentl b 
lished an article suggesting that the lebenswelt the ife 
do der MERI EE that phenomenology investigates, is 
phers are nr d language” that the linguistic philoso- 

seme analytic philosophers are even daring to “do meta- 
Physics” again. Р. F. Strawson, one of the most respected 
9 Oxford's analytic philosophers, boldly subtitled n 

ook, Individuals, An Essay in Descriptive Metaphysics, The 


“first-order questions 
as the nature of being, 
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rned with the difference between material 
beings, a highly technical question that, 
by extension, has to do with the very real problem of Rr 
man can be explained like a flesh-and-blood object or wheth- 
er he is an organism with a purpose. Another, m 
Oxonian, Anthony Quinton, is completing a philosophica 
treatise, grandly titled The Nature of Things, that starts from 
the problem of identity and reference: Is a given object sim 
ply a bundle of qualities, or is it something more than that? 
Quinton points out that the question 1S as old as Aristotle, 
who grappled with the meaning of “substance. Strawson, as 
well as such U.S. figures as Harvard’s Morton White, empha- 
sizes that analytic technique is a means rather than an end. 

The early analytic thinkers believed that with the clarify- 
ing of language the old questions of philosophy would sim- 
ply disappear, but their intellectual offsprings are wiser. 
*Once you see that language permeates the world," says 
Morris Kaplan, a Ph.D. candidate at Yale, "all the problems 
you had with the world come back." Strawson agrees that 
"the insatiable appetite of philosphers for generality has re- 
asserted itself." In other words, the philosophers are begin- 
ning to re-invent philosophy. 

In Britain, philosophers are newly concerned over such 
ancient issues as the relationship of body to mind and the 
problem of causation in human behavior. David Wiggins of 
Oxford is currently exploring “the entire concept of event 
identity—what makes it right to say that event A is the 
same as event B?" An American illustrates Wiggins’ problem 
with a homely example: *Is my act of flipping on the light 
switch the same act as my act of alerting the prowler, if 
in fact by flipping on the switch and illuminating the room, 
I do alert the prowler?' Although the question sounds as 
relevant as the medieval puzzler about how many angels 
can dance on a pinhead, Wiggins notes that it has highly 
practical implications in fixing intention and responsibility, 
and theoretical ones in helping to solve the age-old puzzler 
of free will v. determinism. Free will is back in philosophical 
style, and Wiggins concedes that the traditional way of 
stating that problem “wasn’t after all in quite such a mess 
as had recently been supposed.” 


Time to Wake Up 


In the Middle Ages, the questions that philosophy asked 
were determined largely by theology; today major philosophi- 
cal issues are posed by science. Says Chicago's McKeon: 
"The new priests come from the lab and hand us the tablet— 
how do we handle it?" Philosopher Hubert Dreyfus of M.I.T. 
is wondering about the possibility of creating a computer 
that would be completely determined by programming but 
would behave as if it were a free, intelligent agent. “If 
something that we knew was just a machine could behave 
intelligently," he muses, "it would tend to suggest that maybe 
we are just machines." Would such computers have to be 
considered conscious beings? Would they raise a civil lib- 
erties problem? To some, such questions suggest that science 
is creating more problems than philosophy can readily cope 
with; and concepts like antimatter and the expanding uni- 
verse make some philosophers quite nervous. 

Chances are, however, that philosophy will learn to coexist 
with science and (in Mortimer Adler's phrase) reach its 
delayed maturity, provided it resolutely insists on being a 
separate discipline dealing publicly and intelligibly in first- 
order questions. Caution is bound to remain. Instead of one- 
man systems, philosophy in the future will probably consist 
of a dialogue of many thinkers, each seeking to explore to 
the fullest one aspect of a common problem. Says Oxford's 
James Urmson, a visiting professor at the Univ у < 
Michigan: “It is just like Galileo experimenting wi 
balls on inclined planes before he addressed the heaven 

The question remains: Will philosophy ev 
dress the heavens? Will it contribute - in 
ion, rather than merely clarifying it? ‹ 
are not necessarily signs of disa: 
marked that "the owl of Minerva sp 
with the falling of the dusk." But the 
the time for an awakening is at hand. 
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GUATEMALA 
A New Red Offensive 


| Communist subversion takes 
| forms in Latin America. In Venezuela, 
| it is killing city policemen and blow- 
ing up pipelines. In Peru, it is peasant 
| invasions of highland haciendas. In Uru- 
B guay., it is strikes and demonstrations. 
И In Guatemala, Communists are using 
|, another weapon: kidnaping. Over the 
past few months, the Communists have 
thrown a crippling scare into the busi- 
|| ness community, weakened the economy 
and, with the approach of presidential 
| elections, visibly shaken the reform- 
| minded government of Colonel Enrique 
|| Peralta Azurdia, 57, who has been run- 
|. ning the country since 1963. 
Moscow & Peking. Peralta launched 
f Guatemala on an unparalleled course of 
| prosperity—expanding agricultural pro- 
|" duction, attracting new industry and in- 
|. creasing foreign trade—then announced 
| that he would step aside after constitu- 
|| tional elections on March 6. The coun- 
| trys two bands of Communist guerril- 
| las—one Moscow-oriented and the oth- 
| er Peking-style—were only an occasion- 
} al nuisance. Then, in November, they 
| launched their kidnaping spree. 
D А wealthy Guatemala City builder 
was abducted only a block from the 
city's main military fort and released for 
| $80,000. The country's Norge and Gen- 
eral Electric distributor was good for 
| $100,000, a banker's son for $75,000. 
In all. nine kidnapings were reported; 
| no one knows how many others were 
| kept quiet by terrified families. Only 
| once did police even come close to 
| catching the Communists, fought a 
three-hour gun battle with several gang 
| members attempting to pick up the $75,- 
| 000 ransom for the son of a Guatemala 
_ City hotel man. One kidnaper was killed, 
_ two captured, but three others escaped, 
and next day, the victim’s family got a 
phone call: “You had better produce.” 
The family did, and he was released. 
Número Uno Issue. A few weeks ago, 
Peralta decreed an automatic death pen- 
ip alty for kidnapers, put an army colonel 
іп charge of all Guatemalan police and 
i offered a $25,000 reward each for the 
| two guerrilla leaders. “The govern- 
ment,” said Peralta, “is perfectly able 
| to maintain Jaw and order and guaran- 
| tee security to the citizenry.” 
Many businessmen were not so sure. 
_ By last week some wereshiring their own 
| private goon squads for protection. Oth- 
ers were making regular monthly pay- 
ments to the guerrillas as insurance. 
Still others were moving their families 
| Salvador, Mexico and the U.S. 
tment was at a virtual 
'ontributing to a recent 
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Into the wild interior. 


downslide of the economy, which is suf- 
fering from indigestion after too much 
prosperity too fast. 

The guerrillas have become the nú- 
mero uno campaign issue in the March 
elections. The candidate of the opposi- 
tion right-wing National Liberation 
Movement claims that he could end the 
guerrilla threat in two or three months 
with “а few extreme measures"; the 
government's Institutional Democratic 
Party candidate insists the terrorism 
is "only a temporary phenomenon." 
Meanwhile, in Guatemala City last week 
there were rumblings that if Colonel 
Peralta cannot end the terrorism, some 
other military strongman might just step 
in without benefit of any election at all. 


BRAZIL 


On the Road to Dreams 


By U.S. standards, Brazil's Highway 
BR-14 is certainly no Indiana turnpike 
or New York State Thruway. Meander- 
ing 1,350 miles from Belém to Brasília 
through the jungles and scrub of Brazil's 
wild interior, it is barely two lanes wide; 
the surface is dust in the dry season, 
mud in the wet, and some of the ruts 
could swallow a Volkswagen alive. Yet 
in the eyes of former President Jusceli- 
no Kubitschek, who built the road be- 
tween 1956 and 1960, BR-14 is “the 
highway of dreams" for underdevel- 
Oped Brazil, and the means to “а new 
civilization on the central plateau." So 
It 1S. 

Since the road's opening in 1960, 
some. 600,000 settlers 
the area to tap Brazil's immense riches. 
Every day long lines of trucks rumble 
north and south carrying out lumber, 
rubber and vegetable oil. New farm- 
lands produce beans, rice, corn and 
fruit to feed Brazil's exploding popula- 
Поп; what was once useless Scrub in the 
central state of Goiás is now pasture 
land for 4,000,000: head of cattle. And 
prospectors fanning out from the road 
have found a vast mineral potential, 


have poured into 
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with deposits of nickel, tin, lead, 
copper, gold, diamonds and quartz. 

Sprouting Towns. Towns are sprout- 
ing every few miles. “If I don’t pass a 
certain stretch of road for two or three 
weeks,” says one road engineer, “I al- 
most always find a new cluster of 
shacks there when I get back.” Cidade 
Presidente Kennedy, founded in April 
1964 700 miles north of Brasília, al- 
ready has a population of 1,000. Ara- 
guaina, which got its start in 1958 as a 
road-construction camp 500 miles north 
of Brasilia, is now up to 8,000 people, 
has its own branch of the Bank of 
Brazil and will soon have a $1,600,000 
factory that will refine oil from native 
babagü nuts, peanuts, cotton and sun- 
flower seeds, produce the cans in which 
to export the oil and cut up local 
mahogany to make cases for the cans. 

More impressive still is Anápolis. In 
1950 it was a sleepy back-country town 
of 18,000 at the end of a railroad from 
Sao Paulo. Today it boasts 80,000 peo- 
ple, and last week construction crews 
were putting the finishing touches R 
four 15-story buildings. Belém, at the 
northern terminus of the road, has i 
veloped from a ragged river port HOA 
thriving commercial center of 430,0 s 
Shipping jute, pepper and rubber 
markets in the south. 

Redeeming Feature. Kubitschek, А 
rently in self-exile in Manhattan, 9 at 
man without honor in Brazil. рте 
Humberto Castello Branco's теи 
ary government has suspended Ше s 
President's political rights for ten NO 
on charges of corruption in office. | ү 
ertheless, Castello Branco has ATO 
the Belém-Brasília budget to $9,0 at 
000 yearly for maintenance and ^u 
improvement. Even so bitter a h 
bitschek critic as Carlos Lacerda а 
acid-tongued ex-governor of Guana dud 
(Rio) gives the ex-President his. ia 
"I'm an old enemy of Juscelino's, dy 
cerda told some road engineers recen et 
“but if I were judge, I'd absolve him 9, 
all his crimes just because of this roas: 
1966 
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“In the beginning... 

No mountains, no valleys, 

No bottom, no topless, 

No symphony, no jive, 

No Geminid...” 

Thus spake Duke Ellington, 66, in 

the lyrics for his swinging Genesis, In 
the Beginning God. Putting on the “per- 
sonal statement” in his Concert of Sa- 
cred Music with the full band in Man- 
hattan’s 157-year-old Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, the Duke made a 
joyful noise indeed. So did torchy Lena 
Horne, who sang an exquisite Christ- 
mas Surprise, the Ellington song about 
the birth of Christ. In doing hip hymns 
for the concert, which CBS will televise 
Jan. 16, the Duke explained, “You have 
to believe very strongly yourself or else 
it doesn’t work. The pulpit is like to 
fall on your head.” 


“A slur on my firm!" cried Herbert 
Hill. “We will get Mr. Wilson by the 
ears before long.” It took more than a 
year, but Hill’s Hardy Spicer, Ltd., car- 
parts manufacturing company in Bir- 
mingham, did at least get Britain’s 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson, 49, by 
the tongue a bit. Wilson’s counsel ap- 
peared in London’s High Court of Jus- 
tice to deliver a handsome apology from 
the Prime Minister after he was charged 
with “libeling and slandering” Hill dur- 
ing the 1964 general elections cam- 
paign by suggesting that the Hardy 
Spicer management had fomented a 
strike at its plant in an attempt to de- 
feat the Labor Party. The party agreed 
to pay Hill’s legal costs of about $4,200. 
Case dismissed. 

It’s bad enough trying to maneuver 
down the intermediate slopes at Sun 
Valley when you’ve only been skiing a 
few times before. It certainly doesn’t 


JOHN-JOHN KENNEDY 
Assistant to the instructor. 
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LENA HORNE & DUKE ELLINGTON 
A statement on the Scriptures. 


help to have your five-year-old boy rid- 
ing along behind on the shoulders of 
your ski instructor and yelling: “Watch 
out, you might fall! Watch out, you 
might fall!" Still, Jacqueline Kennedy 
stood up very well during the clan's 
winter ski outing, and it may not be too 
long before she starts riding up to the 
expert slopes with Bobby and Ethel. 
John-John was doing fine at lessons 
with his sister Caroline on the beginners’ 
run, although he much preferred just 
sliding down on his belly. 

For the Nefertiti nose, they found 
some Bugs Bunny teeth. For the Brook- 
lyn Jewish goil, they got a shikse from 
Alaska, and so after 708 performances 
and a gross for the show of $7,800,000, 
Barbra Streisand left Broadway's Fun- 
ny Girl, bequeathing the Fanny Brice 
part to toothsome Mimi Hines, 32. It 
was a tough act to follow, but Mimi 
grinned gratefully: “It’s easier to follow 
a good act than a bad one—it’s not like 
this show was a bomb." Neither was 
Mimi. Everyone of course would think 
of Barbra, but after a few perform- 
ances, Producer Ray Stark thought his 
new Funny Girl girl so humorous that 
he offered her and her husband Phil 
Ford, who now has the role of Eddie 
Ryan in the play, a $1,000,000 film, 
Stage and TV contract. 

At first Lyndon was grumpy about 
the idea. But Luci Baines Johnson, 18, 
8ave him the treatment for more than 
two months, and he gave in. After in- 
Specting the engagement ring, the Presi- 
dent announced that Luci will marry 
Pat Nugent, 22, the tall, quiet boy 
now stationed as an Air National 
Guard trainee at Lackland Air Force 
Base, just 70 miles from the L.B.J. 
Ranch. With that announcement out, 
Older Sister Lynda Bird flew off with 
* chaperoning sed of Secret Serv- 

€ men to spend three days in Wyomi 
and Utah throwing bo Dd Mes E; 


=> 


pate 


her beaux, Brent Eastman. Would they 
announce anything? Of course not, said 
Brent, a med student who met Lynda 
last summer while guiding her raft down 
Wyoming's Snake River, but "I think 
you could call it a strong friendship." 


While John Lindsay was getting set 
for his inaugural bashes in all five bor- 
oughs, New York's much-relieved out- 
going Mayor Robert Wagner, 55, 
climbed into his old black Cadillac lim- 
ousine for a trip to City Hall, and nat- 
urally, the machine broke down. Bob 
sighed, eventually made it in another 
car to meet his city council one more 
time and receive its last hurrah. As he 
said goodbye, a nostalgic Wagner drew 
on his twelve years' experience as may- 
or of the world's greatest city and told 
everyone what the new man would be in 
for, just in case he didn't know: 
"blighted neighborhoods, educational 
retardation, high school dropouts, ten- 
sions, conflicts, fears, hates, the danger 
of disorder and riot." And so on. Later, 
when someone suggested brightly that 
his son Robert Jr. might some day make 
a fine mayor, Wagner just muttered: 
*My God, the poor fellow." | 

Midst laurels stood: Houston's famed 
Surgeon Dr. Michael DeBakey, 57 
(TiME cover, May 28), who received 
the Gold Medal Award of the nation- 
al medical fraternity, Phi Lambda Kap- 
pa, for his achievements in cardiovas- | 
cular surgery; Metropolitan Opera So- 
prano Leontyne Price, 38 (TIME cover, - 
March 10, 1961), named for the 50th | 
Spingarn Medal of the National As- | 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- | 
огей People, for her “divinel inspired 
talent and priceless contribution: the | 
continuing crusade for justice"; General | 
Earle Wheeler, 57 (TIME cover, Feb. 
5), chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, honored with Thailand’s Most _ 
Exalted Order of the Whit ep 
first class, by Premier Ki 


CBS'S MacPHAIL AND N.F.L.'S ROZELLE 
"They need us and we need them." 


TELEVISION 
Bigger Than All of Us 


The message was clear, a full-page 
newspaper ad dominated by pictures of 
crunching National Football Leaguers. 
Jt was CBS-TV's way of promoting a 
Sunday-afternoon double-header. And 
for wives who on weekends find them- 
selves aggrieved football widows, there 
was a fine-print note of sympathy: “La- 
dies, take our advice—just relax and 
wait for it to blow over. It's bigger 
than all of us." 

Last weekend, with five bowl games, 
a college all-star game and the N.F.L. 
championship, it was blowing a gale, 
but the news from CBS is that 1966 will 
be even bigger. The network's new two- 
year contract with the league calls for 
two Saturday-afternoon games (instead 
of one) and eight Sunday twin bills (in- 
stead of five). 

! Furthermore, in 1966, the football 
widows in N.F.L. cities will lose those 
periodic reunions with their husbands 
when the game is blacked out because 
the local team is in town. Henceforth, 
though the home game will still not 
be shown within a 75-mile radius, an 
out-of-town game will be offered. 
ЇЗ Million a Game. The major 
p breakthrough under the new agreement 
, is the National Football League's first 
network appearance in prime time, with 
three regular-season night games and 
four exhibition games. CBS has long 
resisted using prime evening time for 
sports programs. But NBC has already 
led the way, scheduling three night base- 
ball games next summer. CBS has not 
definitely scheduled all the night games 
but one date is sure: Thanksgiving of 
66, at 9:30 EST. "Eventually," sus- 
. pects CBS's vice president for Sports 
. Bili MacPhail, “there may be a sports 
night on a network." 
Far the whole O-year package 
‚ agreed upon with League Commissioner 
Pete Rozelle, CBS will pay the N.F.L, a 
тесога $37.6 million, for a boost of 
the last contract.two years 
‚ money will be shared out 
league teams, each 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


of which will collect $1.2 million. The 

football teams, with crowds averaging 

50,000 a game, have little fear of en- 

dangering their stadium attendance; 

CBS, which pulls about 13 million view- 
ers for its N.F.L. games, could not af- 
ford to let the league go elsewhere. Says 
CBS's MacPhail, “They need us and we 
need them.” f 
$110,000 a Minute. In the 1964-65 
contract bargaining, the N.F.L. had 
squeezed a 200% price increase out of 
CBS. But that killing was the product of 
three-network bidding for the rights. 
This time, NBC was already locked into 
a five-year, $36 million deal with the 
rival American Football League, and 
so out of the picture; and ABC, which 
had just committed $15.6 million for 
two seasons of college ball, was “not 
terribly interested.” The virtual elimina- 
tion of the competition, however, did not 
necessarily make it a buyers’ market for 
CBS. For one thing, the National Foot- 
ball League could peddle television 
rights to an ad hoc sports network on 
a station by station basis (as has been 
done frequently for golf tournaments). 
For another, if NBC and ABC were offer- 
ing football programming, CBS could 
hardly afford not to. 

In any case, CBS has the perfect 
hedge for its bet; the higher the price it 
pays, the higher it charges the Sponsors. 
An advertising minute during the regu- 
lar-season N.F.L. gàmes this fall com- 
manded $60,000 (a 6096 boost Over 
1962) and—for last Sunday's cham- 
pionship—$110,000 a minüte. By con- 
trast, the highest-rated television en- 
tertainment Series, Bonanza, goes to 
Chevrolet for a comparatively bargain- 
basement price of $50,000 a minute. 
The only threat that the N.F.L. bonan- 
Za may face: that of all the other show- 
business commodities, overexposure. 
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BACALL WITH JASON & SAM ROBARDS 
are always things in the rearview mirror. 
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BROADWAY 
New Baby 


The womanly baritone laughs 
home. Waves of appreciation 
across the stage. The timing matche 
Bankhead's; the zany movements be 
Bea Lillie's. It is just as nobody pra 
dicted: Lauren Bacall can Pack the 4 
in the theater the way she packed 
in the movies back in the '40s w 
was Mrs. Humphrey Bogart. 
like I'm one hell of a Broadw 
she drawls. 

The surprise is understandable, Suc- 
cess may be nothing new to Lauren 
Bacall, but it is nothing recent either 
At 41 she is appearing in her first stage 
hit, Abe Burrows’ Cactus Flower, yt 
has been 23 years since she Tose to star 
status with her first picture, To Have 
and Have Not. 

Most Imitated. Success was no sur- 
prise to her then. She had been plan- 
ning on it from the age of twelve. As 
Betty Perske, she announced to а class- 
mate in New York, “I am going to 
Hollywood.” Her high school yearbook 
lyrically cited her ambitions: “Popular 
ways that win/ May your dreams of be- 
coming an actress/ Overflow the brim.” 

The brim overflowed three years lat- 
er when critics called the 18-year-old 
fashion model turned actress “ап ado- 
lescent cougar." *If you want anything, 
just whistle," she said to Bogie in To 
Have, and there is hardly a man alive 
over 40 who didn't wish she'd answer 
his whistle. Bogie married her (she was 
his fourth and final wife), and for thou- 
sands of nostalgic fans she has been 
Bogie's babe ever since. 

In the late '40s, Bogie and Baby be- 
came Hollywood's most imitated cou- 
ple. Men held their cigarettes with all 
four fingers, Bogie-style; women made 
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their voices husky. In 1956, Bogart's 
tent illness was diagnosed as can- 


B EE Bacall resolutely kept on en- 
tertaining all their old friends, rarely 
left the house. "She's my wife, and 

. nurse,” Bogie said shortly before his 
line death. "So she stays home. Maybe that's 
break the way you tell the ladies from the 

Patches broads in this town." 

tS bear Up on Central Park. Today, relocat- 

y pre- od in New York and remarried—to Ac- 

» ет tor Jason Robards Jr.—Bacall prefers 

d them to look forward. But, says a friend, “the 

len She past has a way of hounding Betty. She 

Look; tries to look out the windshield, but there 

draw,” are always things there in the rearview 
mirror.” Among the things are TV's 

^ Suc. endless Bogie-Bacall festivals. “Those 

-АШеп movies,” she says ruefully, “always 

either, come back to haunt me on that damn 

t stage Бох.” And there are the Bogie biogra- 

er. It phies, five released within the last year. 

to star “The paperback ones are written by 

Have hungry guys trying to get in on the 
madness and make a buck," she com- 

О sur- plains. “And the hard-covers aren't a 
plan- hell of a lot better." The one she has 
ге. As hopes for was written by Old Bogart 
class- г Buddy Joe Hyams. Due for publication 
ng to іп mid-’66, it will sport an introduction 
rbook Бу Bacall herself. 
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r Now that the celluloid years have 
finally given way to the greasepaint 


. ones, she is plunging into the new life 


- with relish. Home is no longer Holly- 
wood but an airy ten-room apartment 
in the Dakota on Manhattan's Central 
Park West. There she maintains a 
houseful of children (Stephen Bogart, 
16, second year at Milton Academy; 
his sister Leslie, 13, an honors student 
at the Lycée Français; plus Sam Ro- 
bards, 4) and tries to recover from a 
six-week stint on the tryout trail, where 
Cactus underwent drastic pruning. A 
month after the Cactus opening, she in- 
sists: “My mind is still in Philadelphia. 
Out-of-town is designed to kill actors.” 
Two Zombies. Since the first rehears- 
al, Bacall has had twice the problems 
of other working actresses; while she 
was learning new jokes, Robards was 
trying out his- grueling tragedy, The 
Devils. When she was in New York, 
he was in Boston; when she was in 
Washington, he was on Broadway. To 
this day, neither has quite adjusted to 
each other's stage schedule; neither has 
been able to see the other onstage. 
"Acting is all we have the time or en- 
ergy to do,” she says. “After work, two 
zombies meet. But at least I’m not 
trembling at home, wondering what my 
husband is doing at night. And he’s not 
wondering what his wife’s doing. She’s 
working her head off. For other people, 
it could be hell. For us, it's ideal.” 
. Then standing back a little from her 
life and looking at her new role, she 
delivers a sentiment that would have 
won a nod from Bogie himself. “There 
are very few good times to be had in 
this age of space or whatever the hell 
It 1S," she says. “So if there are any 


to be had, we better damn well have 
them now.” 
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THE THEATER 
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Blood Bath 


The Persecution and Assassination of 
Marat as Performed by the Inmates of 
the Asylum of Charenton Under the 
Direction of the Marquis de Sade, by 
Peter Weiss, is a hypodermic needle 
plunged directly into the playgoer's 
emotional bloodstream. It hypnotizes 
the eye and bruises the ear. It shreds 
the nerves; it vivisects the psyche—and 
it may scare the living daylights out of 
more than a few playgoers. 

As its endless title too literally ex- 
plains, it is a play within a play—a 
dramatization of the dagger slaying of 
the French revolutionary leader who 
was killed in his bath by Charlotte Cor- 
day. (Actually, the enlightened keeper 


pes 
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the therapeutic value of having inmates 
act out plays, and Sade, who was in- 
carcerated there for a time, contrib- 
uted some scripts.) 

As soon as the insane stumble and 
jitter onstage with their dreadfully ab- 
sent eyes, their bodily tics, their slaver- 
ing mouths, their heads lolling like half- 
decapitated flowers, it is clear that the 
asylum Keeper of the evening is Di- 
rector Peter Brook. Abetted by the 
superbly disciplined Royal Shakespeare 
Company, Brook directs with the cool 
ferocity of a mad scientist, as if he were 
running a controlled experiment to see 
how much chilled sweat could be 
squeezed from the audience's brow. He 
uses every weapon in the theatrical ar- 
senal to mount a sustained barrage on 
the senses. A sound track assaults the 
ear with insinuation ranging from the 
wail of a solitary violin to the menacing 
timpani of wooden spoons. Eerie moans 
and whimpers fill the air like the cries 
of lost souls, recorded in limbo. A 
clownishly decked-out Greek chorus of 
whores and fools breaks into gritty 
tunes and cynical ditties on the age's 
corruption that evoke Brecht and Weill. 
н The fretful interruptions, emenda- 
tions, and eruptive self-concerns of the 
asylum's inmates form a play within the 


MAGEE, JACKSON & RICHARDSON 
A sustained barrage on the senses. 


„Of the Charenton asylum did believe in 


play within the play. An asthenic-look- 
ing fop, playing an innocent love scene 
with Charlotte Corday, promptly tries 
to rape her. In dumb show, a single tipsy 
file of the insane marches to the guillo- 
tine, and their heads drop in deadly 
percussive succession. Stripped to the 
waist and kneeling, Sade is lashed by 
Corday with a spastic whipping motion 
of her hair that raises imaginative welts 
of erotic cruelty. 3 
Paradoxically, it is when the play is 
most sane that it makes the least ex- 
citing sense. In the manner of Brecht, 
Playwright Weiss intended to use the 
lunatics as tools to make the audience 
do some spadework on the nature of 
man and history. But the audience's hu- 
manity and the burden of its desires 
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IN "MARAT/ SADE” 


come to rest in wanting to see these in- 
mates play their parts as well as possible 
despite their crippling handicaps. Marat 
and Sade become speechifying Hyde 
Park debaters who agree to disagree. 
They fence across the much-trampled 
dueling ground of conservative v. liberal. 
Sade argues that man's nature is the 
chain he cannot break, and that revolu- 
tion is futile, since all the works of man, 
great and small, sink without a trace 
into the vast indifferent sea of the uni- 
verse. Marat argues that social injustice 
demands action, and that man is а crea- 
ture born to challenge and change na- 
ture. Weiss's view of revolution as “the 
old sow that eats her farrow" wasn't 
new when James Joyce said it about 
Ireland in 1920, or even when Dan- 
ron's Death made the same point а cen- 
tury earlier. 

Too equivocal for tragedy, too stale 
as Intellectual inquiry, the play is largely 
Inspired sensationalism, but quintessen- 
tially theatrical. As Marat, Sade, and — — 
Charlotte Corday, Ian Richardson, Pat- а 
rick Magee and Glenda Jackson drive 
their performances into the play with 
the melancholy authority of nails ham- _ 
тегей into a coffin. Indeed, Marat’s 
bathtub is very like a black coffin, pos- 
sibly the archsymbol of a black comedy 
tco terrible for laughter. 2 
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EDUCATION 


STUDENTS 


Enrollment Up 

The college crush continues. Accord- 
ing to the U.S. Office of Education, 
5.967.411 students are enrolled in the 
nation's colleges and universities this 
academic year, an increase of 12.2% 
over 1964 totals. Freshman enrollment 
last fall was up 1896, reflecting the fact 
that 45% of 1965's graduating high 
school seniors continued on to college. 

One result of the increase is that the 
nation’s big schools are getting bigger. 
The ten largest universities, in terms of 


full-time enrollment, and their per- 
centage growth over last year: 
Percent 

of increase 
California 76,921 14.8 
City University of New York 50,288 5.5 
Minnesota 42,178 9.8 
Wisconsin 38,920 14.8 
Ohio State 35,804 9.4 
Illinois 34,781 12.6 
Michigan State 33,357 23.0 
Indiana 30,977 18.2 
Missouri 26,605 18.1 
Michigan 26,416 7.2 


Doctors’ Dilemma 


When Thomas Edison Miyawaki ap- 
plied for a teaching assistanceship at 
the University of California's San Fran- 
cisco Medical Center in September 
1964, he had what its officials consid- 
ered "a very excellent record." Indeed 
it was. According to his transcripts, 
Hawaiian-born Miyawaki had a science 
degree from Johns Hopkins (Phi Beta 
Kappa, and all A's and B's), an M.D. 
from Columbia University. He also 
claimed two years of internship and 
residency at Boston’s Massachusetts 
General Hospital. Naturally, California 
gave him the assistanceship, along with 
a salary of $304 a month. 
As a teaching assistant, majoring in 
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anatomy, Miyawaki proved to be chat- 
ty and charming, fluent with learned 
quotations from eminent Boston physi- 
cians. In fact, he did so well that Dr. 
Ian Monie, head of the Center's anato- 
my department, last September recom- 
mended his promotion to associate, and 
a pay raise to $551 a month. "He was 
popular and well liked," says Dean Har- 
old Harper of the Center. "Everyone 
expected him to do well on the oral 
qualifying examination for the Ph.D. 

Miyawaki didn't. In fact, he failed so 
miserably that Medical Center officials 
finally got suspicious and made a few 
fast phone calls. To their horror, they 
discovered that Miyawaki was no doc- 
tor at all. A short-term undergraduate 
at Berkeley and at Loyola University in 
Los Angeles, he had taken a few lab 
courses at Johns Hopkins University. 
He imaginatively doctored up his Johns 
Hopkins transcript and forged his name 
on another student’s Columbia Medical 
School transcript. California, which 
handles 30,000 graduate applications a 
year, uncritically accepted Miyawaki’s 
papers. 

Back home in Hawaii, Miyawaki 
gave a scrutably Oriental reason why 
he had undertaken the hoax: filial piety. 
His parents, he explained, “so much 
wished me to be a doctor that I could 
not let them down.” Miyawaki still has 
a wistful sense of what might have 
been. “The oral examination wasn’t 
hard,” he says. “I think the reason I 
failed ‘was my presentation. They asked 
me simple questions, and I tried to tell 
them about the latest research in the 
area of each question. I just flipped.” 


SCHOOLS 
The Last Resort 


No group of educators faces tougher 
problems than the neglected superin- 
tendents and teachers who fight to put 
the “reform” into what were once 
called teform schools, the “training” 
Into what are now called boys training 
schools. Practical pessimists who yet 
Temain stubbornly hopeful, they take 
youthful lawbreakers to whom school 
means only pain and failure—and in 
less than a year they are expected to 
replace the pain with pleasure, provide 
promise for the future. 

That is expecting a lot—but the 
Schools are making more progress than 
anyone has a right to hope for. For one 
thing, many of them do not look like 
Jails any more. Often set in wooded 
hills, their small residential cottages 
Spaced around a main administration 
and classroom building, they bear a 
Surface resemblance to private prep 
schools. Many have Open gates, un- 
locked doors, barless windows that 
lift easily. 
. No Threats. The approach to educa- 
tion is similarly less harsh. While class- 
room attendance is normally compul- 
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PAPERBACK LIBRARY AT MAXEY A 

More like prep school than prison, have 

Ing | 

sory, teach ] е ШШ 
y, teachers do not browbeat the 

boys into studying. “As soon as you A 


crack down on them, they just freeze,” 4 
ee ir an 
explains a teacher at the Illinois State th 
Training School for Boys in St. Charles. , 
The kids have to be stimulated to learn, ach 
rather than threatened. "Threats ar; 
useless," contends Sam Jones, a teacher 
at the Fred C. Nelles School for Boys field 
in Whittier, Calif. “These kids have tjes, 
been threatened by masters.” in о! 
Stimulation sometimes takes the ors | 
form of outright bribery. At the №: clare 
tional Training Institute near Washing —ar 
ton, D.C., boys earn points 25 шә, is ur 
progress in such basic subjects as 4 i M 
ing and arithmetic. They can use t s. Jam 
credits to buy free time in a A that 
play a pinball machine, purchase 90 É reall 
ing, even to earn a private room. | they 
system works: one group of PERS. ume 
vanced 24 grades in three months. ing e 
bears out the contention of d i 
school teachers that their kids are ", teac 
Б st hav’ is wi 
from stupid, even though MOS "i^ 
B e sc quen 
been kicked out of at least оп pehini later 
and are two or more grades imal u 
their age level. They range p. bv! adul 
ly in intelligence with other boys M оно 
lack motivation. m take 
A model instructional prOBI^ int have 
that of the W. J. Maxey Boys T П from 
School near Ann Arbor, Mich. m af grad 
tically modern buildings, 230 OY? il that 
housed in individual rooms, 4 s^ land 
classes of no more than а пой B3 truci 
dents, share 22 fully certified tea cul he d 
Most of the boys take a technica yf to t 
riculum, including such subjects 2° уў told 
ing, auto mechanics and meta nds Iain 
plus English, science, math, art а, р 


cial studies. One group of 24 boy 
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pursuing a normal college-preparatory 
ЖО? a federal grant, the University 
of Michigan's English Professor Dane 
Fader has devised a special  Englis 
SW course for Maxey boys. Arguing that 
A) «no hard-bound text was ever thrust 
WW into a boy's hip pocket,” he has thrown 
"ml out such books, replaced them with 
3 v paperbacks ranging from James Bond 
PRE to Erich Fromm. When he first ar- 
"I2 М rives at the school, each boy can select 
Ael] о from drugstore-type racks, keep 
them or exchange them with other boys 
— and no one tries to keep track of 
them. Fader also advises constant prac- 
tice in writing. Boys are encouraged to 
keep a daily journal, which is never 
corrected for grammar or spelling, only 
checked to see if the boy is trying. — 

At New York's Warwick Training 
d School, the boys get better teaching 
than they are likely to have had in pub- 
lic schools. The accent is on remedial 
reading—almost half are functional il- 
literates—and there is one teacher for 
every ten slow readers. Grouped by 
ability, the boys never have to pa- 
*-rade their ignorance before their peers 
—a humiliation that plagued them in 
home schools. 


Toa 
EY A Lark. 


Training-school officials 
have to tread a thin line between mak- 
ing school a pleasant experience in re- 
the habilitation and just a vacation from 

city life. Warwick Superintendent A. 
as Yol Alfred Cohen says that his school is 
ес “ап abnormally good environment" for 
is Stale ihe boys, but if they stay too long they 
Charles vill not be able to adjust to conditions 
at home. California’s Nelles School al- 
lows its boys to watch late-night movies 
on television, visit movie studios on 
field trips, attend monthly birthday par- 
ties. But some deliberately misbehave 
in order to stay longer and a few teach- 
ers think the place is too liberal. De- 
clares one: “This is a lark for the boys 
—and we're the pushovers. The chaos 
is unbelievable.” 

Michigan Juvenile Court Judge 
James H. Lincoln rightfully points out 
that correctional institutions cannot 
really check juvenile delinquency, that 
they are, in fact, “last resorts and mon- 
uments to our failures.” Many schools 
are still no different from adult prisons; 
even the best face shortages of good 
teachers and modern equipment. What 
is worse, nearly 3595 of juvenile delin- 
quents return to training schools for 
later violations—not to mention the 
uncounted thousands who graduate to 
adult prisons. Nonetheless, reform- 
„ School teachers and superintendents 

take solace from the fact that they. 
f have unquestionably saved some boys 
* from life behind bars. One Warwick 
a graduate told Superintendent Cohen 

i that he was going to go straight and 
land a job driving “the biggest damn 
ef truck in the world." A few years later 
í he drove a huge tractor-trailer right up 
to the Warwick gates. Another boy 
* told Cohen: “Warwick gave me eyes. 
d $t I ain't stupid по more. I can read now." 
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SPACE 


Is There Life on Mars—or Earth? 
The seemingly barren surface re- 
vealed by Mariner 4's remarkable pho- 
tographs last July dashed the hopes of 
many scientists that some form of life 
may. exist on Mars. But their pessimism 
may be premature. At the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in Berkeley 
last week, Harvard Astronomer Carl 
Sagan suggested that a Martian version 


MARS FROM MARINER AT 6,000 MILES 


Pessimism may be premature. 


of Mariner 4 would have transmitted 
equally discouraging pictures of the 
Earth. “Had the Mariner 4 vehicle 
passed the same distance from the Earth 
that it did from Mars (6,000 miles) and 
obtained 22 comparable photographs,” 
Sagan declared, “no sign of life on our 
planet would have been uncovered.” 

Nearsighted Satellites. Sagan’s as- 
sumption is based on a study of photo- 
graphs transmitted by МА$А`$ weather- 
watching Nimbus and Tiros satellites. 
Those pictures were taken from as close 
as several hundred miles above the 
Earth and are somewhat clearer than 
the Mariner shots, which could not dis- 
tinguish objects smaller than three miles 
in diameter. Though Sagan examined 
hundreds of them for signs of life on 
Earth, he could find none at all. 

No sign of the vast highway net- 
works, bridges, dams, or even cities 
on Earth could be found on the photos, 
said Sagan. Even differences in shading 
caused by seasonal changes in vegeta- 
Поп were difficult to detect, although 
many of the pictures were taken months 
apart. Concluded Sagan: the Mariner 4 
pictures neither prove nor disprove the 
possibility of life on Mars. 

Happily joining the debate last week, 
another scientist at the A.A.A.S. meet- 
ing declared that the Mariner pictures 
do suggest the possibility of Martian 


life. New Mexico State University As- 
tronomer Clyde Tombaugh, who dis- 
covered Pluto in 1930, said that the 
faint markings on seven of Mariner's 
22 photographs coincide with the con- 
troversial and elusive "canals" and 
“oases” that he and others have mapped 
in telescopic observations of Mars. 
Melting Martian Frost. Tombaugh 
found that the largest crater in the best 
Mariner photograph is located where 
visual observations have spotted an 
oasis. Parallel markings in the southern 


NASA 


EARTH (EASTCOAST U.S.) FROM NIMBUS AT 430 MILH 


part of the crater coincide with the 
position of a short canal mapped by 
Astronomer Percival Lowell in 1894. 

Tombaugh believes that the canals 
are faults or fractures, several miles 
wide, in the Martian crust. Their dark- 
ening and fading may be caused, he 
Says, by the intermittent escape of hot 
gases that melt a thin layer of frost and 
vegetation. The oases where the faults 
intersect, he speculates, are probably 
impact craters where moisture gathers 
and promotes the growth of moss or 
lichenlike plants hardy enough to with- 
stand the harsh Martian climate. 


Fountain of Youth 


Not only did time seem to pass slow- 
ly for Astronauts Frank Borman and 
James Lovell aboard Gemini 7 last 
month. Time actually slowed down for 
them, says Rice University Space Sci- 
ence Professor Robert C. Haymes. 
While orbiting the earth for 330 hours, 
figures Haymes, the astronauts aged a 
thousandth of a second less than men — — 
on earth. er 


Haymes calculated Gemini Ts time 
slowdown by using a formula from Ein- | 
stein’s 1905 Special Theory of Relativ- 
ity. According to the theory’s “time di- 
lation effect"—which has since proved 
true for high-velocity nuclear particles _ 
—time slows down for an obj ; 
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Speed increases. At Gemini 7's orbit- 
al velocity of about 17,500 m.p.h.. 
Haymes explains, the effect on the 
astronauts was "not biologically detect- 
able." But at velocities approaching the 
speed of light (186,000 miles per 
second), the slowdown would become 
more dramatic. . 
At a constant speed of 170,000 miles 
per second, says Haymes, a future as- 
tronaut would need more than nine 
vears for a nonstop round trip to the 
star nearest the sun, Proxima Centauri. 
Because of the high speed, however, 
time would be slowed aboard the space- 
ship, and only a little more than two 
vears would pass during the trip. On his 
return to earth, the astronaut would 
actually be about seven years younger 
than a twin brother he had left behind. 


TECHNOLOGY 
А Faster Sort of Mail 


U.S. mail hurtles along its appointed 
rounds in swift trucks, trains and planes. 
As soon as it hits a post office, though, 
the mail creeps through the hands of 
human sorters who faced 72 billion 
pieces of mail last year. To speed ир 
sorting, the Post Office Department is 
pinning its hopes on a new electronic 
gadget: an optical scanner that reads 
machine-printed addresses and sorts mail 
15 times faster than the most efficient 
postal clerk. Introduction of the device, 
says Postmaster General Larry O'Brien, 
“is as much an historical event as the 
issuance of the first U.S. stamp in 1847 
or the first city delivery of mail in 1863." 

In Detroit's main post office, a proto- 
type of the scanner has already proc- 
essed more than 500,000 pieces of mail. 
As many as 36,000 letters an hour can 
be fed into a conveyor system that car- 
ries them past a cathode-ray tube. The 

tube's scanning beam locates the last 
line of each address, converts it to elec- 
trical impulses that are recorded on an 
electronic version of a scratch pad. They 
are then read by a computer that rec- 
ognizes city, state and ZIP code char- 
acters by comparing them with 6,000 
combinations of standard characters. 
Shunted to the proper slot of а me- 
chanical sorter, letters wind up in one 
of 279 bins representing major U.S. 
postal zones. 

The Post Office Department plans to 
install three more of the $260,000 ор- 
tical scanners in Detroit and two more 
in Buffalo, with others to follow in 
major mail centers across the country: 
Though each optical scanner can do 
the work of twelve mail clerks, Post- 
master General O'Brien has promised 
automation-conscious Detroit that “по 
employee will lose his job as a result of 
the machines." With U.S. mail volume 
rising at the rate of 2.3 billion pieces a 
year, he says, the Post Office needs 
even more men to move it. Moreover, 
. no one has yet designed an optical 
"scanner that can decipher the innumer- 
ations in human handwriting, 
ill used to address 20% of 
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MEDICINE 


PHYSIOLOGY 


The Nature of Sexual Response 
Though billions of human beings 
down the ages have experienced sex, 
the question persists: What is it? The 
average man's or woman's answers are 
as uninformative as the paeans of poets, 
and not until a century ago did medical 
science tackle the question. Then even 
such pioneers as Krafft-Ebing, Freud 
and Kinsey relied on what their sub- 
jects told them—and gathered mostly 
emotion-laden impressions. 


To Gynecologist William Howell 


Masters, 50, this sort of thing is not 
sufficiently precise or scientific. Ever 
since he graduated from the University 
of Rochester medical school in 1943, 


JOHNSON & MASTERS 


Eleven years’ work on an age-old question. 


Masters has been determined to chart 
the basic physiology of sex. Next spring 
Little, Brown & Co. will publish Human 
Sexual Response, the extraordinarily 
detailed results of Dr. Masters’ eleven 
years’ work with his research associate, 
Psychologist Virginia E. Johnson. 

Bed & Camera. Dr. Masters delib- 
erately delayed his primary sex research 
until he was almost 40, a husband and 
father of two, a specialist in obstetrics 
and gynecology, and a medical profes- 
sor at Washington University in St. 
Louis. In 1954 he persuaded the uni- 
versity to set up special laboratories 
containing a bed, electrocardiographs, 
electroencephalographs, biochemical 
equipment, flood lights and color-movie 
cameras. A primary purpose was to 
study sexual inadequacy in both sexes. 
To ayoid public controversy, Dr. Mas- 
ters published nothing for five years, 
then reported his first findings in the 
Telatively obscure Western Journal of 
Surgery, Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

Now the controversy is unavoidable. 
To permit filming of detailed phys- 


iologic changes, many of Dr, 

ters’ subjects necessarily engage in aie 
he calls *automanipulation," general 
known as masturbation, and other sti | 
ulating techniques. As a result, the | 
search program has made unique NC 
ress in mapping the sexual response ` 
both men and women—in some са$ 
during coitus. Dr. Masters divides il 
female response into four phases tha 
vary in both duration and intensiy 
among different women, and even fe 
the same women at different times, Th 
typical progression: : 
о EXCITEMENT. The first Physiologic ге. 
sponse is erection of the nipples, from 
contraction of their muscular fibers li 
occurs in both breasts, though not ned 
essarily at the same time. Second, the 
pattern of veins in the surface of the 
breasts stands out more Clearly, and 
this may extend to the adjoining chest 
wall. The breasts gradually increase in 
size as a result of the filling-up of blood 
vessels. In addition, the labia Minora 


(the vulva’s inner folds) turn brigh ` 


pink, a process that Dr. Masters сот. 
pares biologically with changes in fe- 
male monkeys’ exposed “sex skin.” A 


lubricant appears in the vagina. As ex- 


citement proceeds to the next phase, 
the pigmented rings around the nipples 
(areolae) become engorged and im- 
pinge upon the erect nipples. 
breasts increase in size by 20% to 25%. 


ө PLATEAU. A pink mottling appears 


over the chest, spreads to the breasts 
and “actually coalesces in the terminal 
stages, ‘to suggest an advanced state of 
measles.” The mottling may spread over 


the abdomen, shoulders, and even the: 


hollows inside the elbows. The labia 
minora become enlarged to about twice 
their normal size as tension increases, 
and turn a deeper, scarlet hue (pur 
plish in a woman who has borne sever 
children). The intensity of sexual Y 
sponse is directly proportional to ү 
color change; in no observed cases E 
a woman reached a deep-color P * 
without proceeding to а satisfacton 
orgasm. Engorgement of t 
nora and the outer Ше 
creates an “orgasmic plattorm. , { 
* ORGASM. With the physiologic : d 
thus set, a woman should exp 
an orgasm even more intense t trae 
man's and marked by strong ore 
tions of the engorged pelvic а ont 
The contractions usually occur à 


second intervals, continue for d 
+ or tW 


1 effort. 


© RESOLUTION. After an un dra E 
tense orgasm, this phase may С. 
woman into deep sleep v 
ute or two. (“Postorgasmic 
previously been regarded Y 
characteristic.) The measles-li E 
fades, the engorged vessels of the 
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itates the movement of sperm to ovum 
for conception. Д 

The Lethal Vagina. А major con- 
troversy in female physiology has con- 
cerned the source of the all-important 


vaginal lubricant. Some authorities have 


traced it to the uterine cervix; others, 


to the Bartholin glands flanking the 
vagina. In fact, says Dr. Masters, the 
normal cervix secretes nothing of any 
importance; the Bartholin glands se- 
crete only a minute quantity of lubri- 
cant. According to Dr. Masters, the 
vaginal walls themselves supply nearly 
all the vaginal lubricant. How they do 
so is unclear, since there are no glands 
in the vaginal walls, and this is a subject 
of continuing study. 

As Gynecologist Marion H. Sims sug- 
gested in 1888, says Dr. Masters, the 
vagina seems to be a functioning as 
well as a functional organ. In some 
cases, at least, its biochemical activity 
may completely defeat nature's pur- 
pose. In 39 patients, Dr. Masters has 
found a vaginal secretion that was ab- 
solutely lethal for spermatozoa; three 
more patients had an equally deadly 
cervical secretion. The chemical nature 
of these substances is not yet known, 
but since some of them kill all accessi- 
ble sperm within ten seconds, Dr. Mas- 
ters says, "research in this direction is 
important both from a conceptive and 
a contraceptive point of view." 

Teaching Conception. How to help 
supposedly infertile couples conceive 
has always been among Dr. Masters' 
major concerns. As a result of his 
physiologic research, Dr. Masters has 
developed а  gratifyingly successful 
method. Husband and wife must both 
agree to remain under treatment for at 
least a year. Dr. Masters and Psycholo- 
gist Johnson start from the assumption 
that many couples “don’t know where 
babies come from"—or at least don't 
know how they're made. 

Johnson and Masters have to explain 
basic physiology. Often they have to re- 
assure the husband that infertility does 
not mean impotence. They explain the 
best timing for intercourse in relation 
to ovulation and the best position to 


.increase the likelihood of conception. 


It may take months of laboratory work 
to pinpoint and correct the cause of 


infertility. But in at least one case out ` 


of eight, Masters and Johnson report, 
learning about conception and the as- 
Surance that something is being done 
about their problem are enough to start 


a couple toward parenthood within 
three months. 


PARASITIC DISEASES 


А Drug for Snail Fever 

The Squishy little parasites are less 
than an inch long, but they cause a 
globe-girdling disease variously known 
as schistosomiasis, bilharziasis, or sim- 
ply snail fever. The more man does to 
Increase his food supply, the more he 


th nurtures the parasites and spreads the 


disease. Only a few years ago, the world 
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had an estimated 100 to 200 million 
schistosomiasis victims spread across 
much of Asia, Africa and Latin Ameri- 
ca; now the estimate is 50%. higher, 
largely because new irrigation canals 


„апа other waterworks have enlarged the 


parasites' habitat. 

All this assures a ready market for 
the new drug just announced by Switzer- 
land's Ciba Ltd. Called Ambilhar, it is 
the first drug capable of curing schisto- 
somiasis without making the patient 
sicker than he was to begin with. 

Schistosoma parasites hatch in water, 
then have a complex life cycle: they 
enter the body of a snail, progress to a 
second larval form, then emerge and 
enter the human body either by mouth 
or through the skin. In man they cause 
a lifelong debilitating disease marked by 
coughs, rashes, blood in the urine, fever 
and nausea; eventually they attack the 
liver, lungs, spleen and brain. 

So far, the use of copper sulphate to 
kill the carrier snails has been ineffec- 
tive. Some of the drugs now being used 
to treat the disease require painful in- 
jections. In 90% of cases, Ciba's Ambil- 
har pills cure the American and African 
forms within a week; tests on the Asian 
form are under way. Yet, as Ciba ad- 
mits, even this potent drug cannot wipe 
out the disease because a cured patient 
who goes back into the rice fields may 
be reinfected within minutes. 

Malaria has been sharply curbed by 
improved drugs and  anti-mosquito 
spraying. Now that schistosomiasis it- 
self can be cured, the next step is to 
clean up water supplies. Combined cure 
and prevention might then halt the re- 
lentless spread of the fever, which is 
now close to surpassing malaria as a de- 
stroyer of human health in the tropics. 


NEUROLOGY 


A Molecule for Memory? 

Though people complain about their 
faulty memories as often as about the 
weather, memory is just about the most 
durable phenomenon in human nature. 
Once imprinted in the brain, specific 
memories withstand the most devastat- 
ing attacks, such as electric shock and 
mind-deadening drugs. This is so great 
a mystery that there was a packed house 
in Berkeley last week as a dozen differ- 
ent breeds of scientists convened at the 
University of California for a two-day 
Symposium on “Behavior, Brain and 
Biochemistry." 

. The big questions were whether learn- 
Ing, which is one manifestation of mem- 
огу, can be speeded up with the aid of 
chemicals and whether memory can be 
improved. The most affirmative evidence 
came from Illinois’ Abbott Laborato- 
ries, where Biochemists Alvin J. Glasky, 
32, and Lionel Simon, 31, worked in 
their spare time on a theory of memory 
developed by Sweden's Neurobiologist 
Holger Hydén (Time, Feb. 10, 1961). 
According to this theory, memory de- 
pends On a process in which molecules 
of ribonucleic acid (RNA), or possibly 
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subordinate protein molecules, are cod- 
ed to record a particular event and then 
become lodged in certain nerve cells. 
Rats & Goldfish. The Abbott research- 
ers reasoned that learning and memory 
might be improved by boosting the sup- 
ply of RNA, and hit upon a seemingly 
harmless chemical, magnesium pemoline 
(tradenamed Cylert), which increases 
RNA synthesis twofold or threefold. 
Working with Dr. Nicholas P. Plotni- 
koff, the researchers put Cylert in rat 
feed, then placed the animals in a cham- 
ber where they had to learn to avoid an 
electric shock. Rats on Cylert learned 
after only two or three trials; rats with 
no Cylert took eight to ten trials. More- 
over, the Cylert rats remembered their 
lesson as long as six months, while un- 
treated rats forgot it within a few days. 
Related evidence discussed last week 
suggests that RNA extracted from the 
brains of trained animals can be used 


GLASKY & PLOTNIKOFF 
Drugged for learning. 


to accelerate learning when injected 
into untrained animals. Converse evi- 
dence that chemicals are involved in 
forgetting came from the University of 
Michigan's Dr. Bernard W. Agranoff, 
who reported that trained goldfish for- 
got how to avoid a shock, and untrained 
fish did not learn as well after injections 
of the antibiotic puromycin. 

Human Trial. A major objection to 
the idea of injecting a “memory mole- 
cule" is that injected RNA is broken 
down biochemically into much smaller 
molecules before it can reach the brain. 
But a drug that increases RNA produc- 
tion in the brain itself might get around 
this objection. Psychiatrist D. Ewen 
Cameron, who has tried to improve old- 


le 
ds 


months whether the drug is effective. But 
then it might take years to d -— 
whether it is safe for general use 
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THE PRESS 


NEWSPAPERS 


Fairness in Phoenix 

A few years back, a joke was mak- 
ing the rounds of Phoenix. Publisher 
Eugene C. Pulliam asks one of his id 
aging editors: "What did Barry Go 
water say today?" The editor replies: 
“Nothing.” "Fine," says Pulliam. Put 
it right on page one, but keep it down 
to two columns." / 

Times have changed. Goldwater 1s 
very cool to his old friend Pulliam these 
days. And Pulliam's papers, the Arizona 
Republic and Phoenix Gazette, have 
lost their partisan image and greatly im- 
proved and broadened their news cov- 
erage. This week Pulliam receives the 
University of Arizona's John Peter Zen- 
ger Award* for "distinguished service 
in support of freedom of the press and 
the people's right to know." (Among 
previous recipients: the New York 
Times's James Reston and Washington 
Post Editor James Russell Wiggins). 

Pulliam's papers, the only two dailies 
in Phoenix, no longer play up only the 
conservative view of news and dismiss 
what is distasteful to them. Now they 
give equal space to varying shades of 
opinion. The editorial pages not only 
support Democratic Senator Carl Hay- 
den as well as Republican Senator Paul 
Fannin; they also balance liberal col- 
umnists, such as Walter Lippmann, 
against conservatives, such as William 
Buckley. Morale was once so low that 
innumerable staffers quit in disgust, and 
many were fired. Now, Pulliam runs a 
happy shop. “We are all Pulliam's ba- 
bies," says one veteran staffer, actually 
brushing away a tear. 

On the Merits. Of the two papers, 
the morning Republic (circ. 156,000), 
has changed more dramatically than 
the afternoon Gazette (100,000). In 
the last four years, the Republic has 
boosted its reporting staff from 65 to 
100, stationed one reporter in Viet Nam 
while others roam the globe. Arizona 
staffers have delved into such topics as 
poverty, the new math, smog, pornog- 
raphy, and corruption in the state tax 
commission. The paper fought success- 
fully to save nearby scenic Camelback 
Mountain from private developers. 

This new look in newspapers is not 
unique to Phoenix. Papers across the 
U.S. are no longer reacting to issues in 
quite so ideological a way; instead, they 
confront each issue on its own merits. 
Still, much of the improvement in the 
Pulliam papers can be chalked up to 
Pulliam himself, who has always been 
portrayed as more of an intransigent 
conservative than he actually is. At 76, 
Pulliam is one of those publishers who 


* Named for the colonial New York newspa- 
per printer who was jailed for criminal libel 
a t the British Crown in 1734. Zenger's 
al local jury established not only 
ш a nse against libel, but also the 
principle о lom of the press in America. 
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is a newspaperman first. “Why in hell,” 
he asks, “should a man want to sell 
newspapers? If I wanted to make mon- 
ey, Га go into the bond business. I’ve 
never been interested in the money we 
make but in the influence we have.” 
The son of a Kansas Methodist mis- 
sionary, Pulliam attended DePauw Uni- 
versity, later joined the Kansas City 
Star. At 23, he gave up working for a 
newspaper to buy one: The Atchison 
(Kans.) Champion. From then on, he 
bought and sold papers until he built 
up enough equity to land four that sat- 
isfied him: the Indianapolis Star in 
1944, the two Phoenix papers in 1946, 
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EUGENE C. PULLIAM 
He doesn't believe in supermen. 


the Indianapolis News in 1948. Deeply 
in debt, Pulliam kept nervously reshuf- 
fling his staffs for several years and 
baldly promoting his conservative opin- 
ions. But after gaining confidence, he 
decided that his papers were too doc- 
trinaire even for him. He began to give 
all of his papers more freedom, and in 
1960, when J. Edward Murray lost his 
job as managing editor of the Los An- 
Beles Mirror, Pulliam invited him to 
Phoenix. "Im no pink,” Murray told 
Pulliam, “but I’m too liberal for your 
blood.” Pulliam disagreed and put him 
in charge of the Republic. 

An Aversion to Power. Murray en- 
couraged. staffers to think for them- 
selves and stop trying to read Pulliam’s 
mind. He slugged it out a few times with 
Pulliam over issues, but mostly the two 
have seen eye-to-eye. Pulliam’s papers 
supported Goldwater for President, but 
lukewarmly, “It isn't fair to the Demo- 
crats to give him extravagant support," 
Pulliam told Murray. *He is not a su- 
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perman, and I don't believe in gy 
men." Murray hastened to agree, «Т! 


old conservatism is changing into à 


sophistication in Phoenix,” and the | — 
pers must guide the town. De 
The Pulliam papers now exert 
much influence that Pulliam js d Pre 
ried. Like other thoughtful conse 1 
tives, he fears vast power, even his E har 
He refuses to add special news OR \\ sici 
vertising sections to his papers to 4I 
crease their sales in the suburbs, “С һег 
petition is good for us," he : Ба 
"There's plenty of room for the an har 
urban papers. Let them live." He will ub be 
serve On company boards in Phos ae 
and discourages people from comin ү n 
the papers for advice on civic proje р i 
“They should go ahead on their ow t a 
he declares, true to his individualis ps 
creed. "We will support them if A dir 
think they are right, and oppose ie bla 
if we think they are wrong." Т hor 
finc 
MAGAZINES Ca 
A Change of Charity py 
For ten years, Publisher George @ anc 
Kirstein had been shelling out his ор à S 
money to keep the liberal weekly Ng! lan 
tion alive. As a staffer put it, “It wa Wit 
time for a new charity.” Last week the 
James J. Storrow Jr., 49, a Bostonian JOK 
who has made a small fortune from film 97€ 
and food companies, took over the bur- O”! 
den from Kirstein. “The posture of a C!S: 
dissenter is not a profitable one," the P!P 
new publisher conceded. “Опе does not T. 
grow rich by shooting sacred cows." £ ie 
Storrow is unlikely to shoot the Na a 
tion’s own sizable herd of sacred cows. m | 


“Гуе never met a man with whom I've к 
shared so many ideas," says Kirstein of 
his successor. Storrow boasts no pub- 
lishing experience beyond his trial run 
in putting out the Nation's 100th an- 
niversary issue last summer. Yet so un 
characteristically sleek was that 336- 
page effort that Storrow may be just 
the man to make dollars out of dissent, 
He feels confident that he can бай 
circulation to 60,000 within 18 mona 
and show a modest profit—the T» 
since 1944. He plans a big pM 
campaign on college campuses: W R. 
he believes most potential SIE 
subscribers are concentrated. e s 
also brighten up the magazine 5 7 i 
and typography and improve the qt 
of its paper. : 

CSV the Nation seems destined 
to remain its old iconoclastic sel -emill 
lient Carey McWilliams, 60, will r ul 
as editor; the other half gozon n 
time staffers will also stay on ЫК il 
in the magazine's dowdy GreenWIc^. 
lage office. Typically acerbic 1. ani 
are in the works on the federan 
poverty program, the State Depar | 
Latin American land reform ап 
Viet Nam war, a special worry © 
row’s. “It is no time for 80 
by consensus,” he declares. ра е of " 
to turn into government by арас ^ ES 
government by automation, wher 
thing can go unquestioned.” 
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p 
the », taker using a piece of manuscript as a 
i CONCERTS strainer for his percolator. It turned 
exert, Properly Neglected out to be the Sanka cantata. the 
I5 Wy The audience in Manhattan's Phil- Other unearthed P.D.Q. favorites, in- 
Onser, harmonic Hall was select—largely mu- cluding the cantata /phigenia in Brook- 
IS OW sicians, musicologists, music teachers lyn, have since been collected on a 
S Or a and students. They were gathered to Vanguard recording. Perhaps the most 
to i^^ hear the neglected music of P.D.Q. touching compliment Schickele received 
. “Com Bach, the least-known offspring of Jo- was from a lady who rushed up to him 
1€ Say, hann Sebastian. The opening Concerto after one concert, shook his hand 
the sup for Horn and Hardart got off to a lively warmly and gushed: Oh, professor, it 
МУШ пу start when blaaaaaaat! It was Soloist was awful, just awful!” “Thank you, 
hoem; Peter Schickele blowing on a duck caller said Schickele, "thank you." 
Ming " attached to the “concert grand Hard- 
project, art," a four-wheel, coin-operated con- JAZZ 
lr Own’ traption that looked like a junkyard re- x Р 
dualiste ee As the music went sailing off in View from the Inside х 
1 if ye directions unknown, Schickele merrily THE RAMSEY LEWIS TRIO—THEY'RE 
Se then blasted away on a kazoo, ocarina, bike IN, declared the electric sign atop Chi- 
horns, buzzers and doorbells. For a  cago's London House. But no one had : 
finale, he punctured six balloons with ап to be told; the lines of fans snaking LEWIS AT CHICAGO'S LONDON HOUSE 
ice pick and a rifle. around the block last week were Doing things he never dreamed he'd do. 
P.D.Q. Bach (1807-1742) is the hap- testimony enough. “Pianist Ramsey 
py creation of Schickele, a composer Lewis, 30, is not only In, he is the mits, is the only way to make jazz “a 
orge @ and former teacher. The concert was hottest jazz artist going. And amazingly salable item that people will under- 
his ow, à sometimes broad but always knowing enough, he is going strongest in the stand, enjoy and pay for." 
kly М lampoon of baroque music, carried off rock-'n'-roll market where jazzmen have No Antiseptic Vaults. Lewis began 
“Tt was With just enough expertise to border on customarily gone over like the tenor in his musical career pounding out the 
t wee, the believable. Some of the musical а burlesque house. The younger genera- piano accompaniment for the choir of 
ystonian Jokes. excellently played by a 20-piece tion, it seems, having grown up at a Chicago's Zion Hill Missionary Baptist 
om film Orchestra of professional musicians, time when the Young Turks of jazz are Church, moved on to the Chicago Mu- 
the bur- Only a musician would understand. Oth- grimly exploring the wild beyond, has sical College, with aspirations of be- 
re of а CTS Such as the Pervertimento for Bag- adopted Lewis as the purveyor of a coming a concert pianist. But he got 
e," the Pipes, Bicycle and Balloons, any listener new and wondrous sound. married at 18 and quit college to take a 
сев could enjoy. Treading on every musical It, of course, is neither. Lewis’ hap- job as a clerk in a record shop. Soon he 
5.” cliché, fugues began and went nowhere, py, finger-snapping, foot-tapping music shelved the classics to form a jazz trio 
the Ма. rias seesawed off and on key, and when harks back to the early 1950s; in the with a pair of high school chums— 
dicow a climax was needed, Schickele chimed funky, blues-rooted idiom that is his Bassist Eldee Young and Drummer 
WO in with a hoot from a Seven-Up bottle. forte, he is an accomplished but by no Isaac ("Red") Holt. For the next ten 
etl Schickele explains solemnly that he means a revolutionary stylist. His at- years, the trio roamed the outskirts of 
о pubs first stumbled on P.D.Q., whose ex- tack is clean, straightforward, unsophis- success as virtuosos of the expectable 
Hal run (tence was known only "from police — ticated—basic stuff by the standards of — ina trade that doted on the different. 
nes records and tavern IOUs, while tour- modern jazz. Where he does excel is in Then last July, Lewis heard a rock- 
vean ing a Bavarian castle іп 1953. To his imparting a freewheeling, come-join-  "n'-roll vocal version of The In Crowd 
tC 336 amazement, he says, he found the care-  the-party feeling that, he candidly ad- оп a jukebox, decided on impulse to 
be just arrneo starter Enter his rendition in the sudden-death 
dissents, singles market. He insisted that it should 
double, be recorded not in the antiseptic vaults 
months of а sound studio, but in a living, breath- 
he firs ing nightclub pulsating with the infec- 
jmotion | tious rhythmic handclapping and ex- 
where d ultant cries of “Yeah! Yeah!" from the 
)-а-уеаї audience. The In Crowd took off, to date 
He will has sold more than 1,000,000 copies, 
‚ layout followed by an album that is currently 
 qualil) nestled among the top ten bestsellers. 


SCHICKELE PLAYING THE RIFLE н 
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- .. AND THE BICYCLE 


From a concert-grand Hardart. 
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Out with the In. Virtually overnight, 
Lewis’ fee has soared from $2,500 to 
$6,500 for a one-week club date. “I’m 
doing things 1 never dreamed Га be 
doing.” Things like buying a new ten- 
room town house on Chicago’s South 
Side, a mink coat for his wife, a $5,000 
Steinway, like enrolling three of his 
school-age children (he has five) in a 
Private school. As a result, he is Out 
with the In jazz crowd, who accuse him - 
of "going commercial." Lewis could 
not care less. "Apparently they i 


poverty with sincerity," h pe 
Jazz musicians say you don't have to 
entertain; just play it, baby. But to get 
them to come back, I say you've ' 
to merchandise it—baby." = 
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ARCHITECTURE 
By the Cloverleaf 


The classic university campus 15 а 
grouping of quaint Gothic or red brick 
Georgian buildings adrift on à rolling 
meadow of greensward. But the ex- 
ploding college population of the U.S. 
demands less casual and rustic solutions. 
In the Chicago metropolitan area alone, 
there are 150,000 college students. By 
1980, estimates the University of Illi- 
nois, there will be 568,000 questing 
applicants. To meet this need, the uni- 
versity desperately needed a new cam- 
pus, one that would be big, modern 
and accessible to city dwellers. 

The university rejected a pasture on 


CHICAGO CIRCLE & UNIVERSITY, WITH ADMINISTRATI 


plots, he has opted for the tough, rapid- 
ly moving esthetics of the city. His re- 
sults are what he calls a "microenviron- 
ment," a miniature city for learning. 
Netsch used the cold, durable ma- 
terials of the city—concrete, granite, 
hard-surfaced brick—to build his uni- 
versity. Mindful that 28,500 students 
will soon swarm its halls, he barred 
automobiles from the campus in favor 
of elevated pedestrian expressways that 
connect the actual city outside with the 
academic core of the college. The crisp, 
die-straight expressways are bordered 
by stone bollards and giant chains. 
From the four points of the compass, 
these airborne paths lead to a 300-ft. 
by 450-ft. elevated slab, a great, raised 


d 


der the elevated walkways is not Wast 
In places, the platform level егу, 
the roof covering for campus cl q 
rooms; in others, it shelters groua 

level paths from rain, and адас 5 
outdoor parks, cobblestoned and a 

nished with old-fashioned fold-up 1 Ш 

chairs, from wind. There, Says Aj 
tect Netsch, students can bask P 
study in balmy weather, as if “loan 
in Paris’ Luxembourg Gardens.” n 

Renaissance Trickery. The buildi 

get larger as they spread outward m 
the great court. "We've thought of E 
design as being created by a drop | 
water," says the architect. *The t | 
аге more intense in the center E 
broaden as the waves move out." Fron 
lawn chairs to the 500-ft. truss that j 
the lintel of the laboratory building 


— 


the campus explodes in scale. Even the 
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N TOWER (LEFT), RAISED COURT & AMPHITHEATER (CENTER) 


In sight of the Loop, a microenvironment for commuters. 


the city’s outskirts, fought for and got 
106 downtown acres where once stood 
the Chicago slums that Al Capone’s gang 
made infamous. Planned as a commuter 
college without dormitories, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Chicago Circle sits 
in the inner city—as does the Sorbonne 
їп Paris. Within view of the Loop, the 
campus actually occupies the area des- 
ignated by City Planner Daniel (“Make 
no little plan”) Burnham in 1909 as the 


-site for Chicago's future civic center. 


It is no coincidence that the campus is 
the first ever named for a traffic clover- 
leaf—the adjacent intersection of three 
expressways called Chicago Circle, 

Slab Rendezvous. Fortunately, the 
man who designed the Chicago Circle 
campus prefers subways to taxicabs, is 
a champion of city living and a fancier 
of pop and op. He is Skidmore, Owings 

Merrill's gangling M.LT. Grad Wal- 

_Netsch, 45, architect of the Air 
S space-frame chapel. 
ig tO Carve out grassy 
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court that has become the students’ 
principal rendezyous. 

Undercover Parks. The geometry of 
ancient Greece rules this elevated plane. 
Four roofless exedrae, or terraced pits, 
provide outdoor spots for plays, lec- 
tures, flirting, and even small protest 
meetings. Piercing the center is one of 
modern architecture’s most unusual 
Staircases: an amphitheater that de- 
scends to 21 classrooms below the flying 
court. The platform level gives second- 
story entrances to the library, labora- 
tories and student-union building (which 
houses barbershops, bowling alley and 
rifle range). 

The raised campus not only accen- 
tuates the view of a great city: it also 
impressively dramatizes the immense 
stretch. of the Midwestern prairies by 
capitalizing on Frank Lloyd Wright's 
perception that the best architectural 
Way to capture their spirit would be in 
strong horizontals. The Space beneath 
the granite and concrete court and un- 


e red dec: 


bricks on the walls and scatt 


. 1 0 2 
огайуе stone bases double in size “jm 


“It’s a 


harmonize with larger façades. Мес 


old Renaissance trick," explains з 
He also borrowed from the Ren 
sance by erecting one dramatic Vor 
building to offset the massive hor! R 
tal thrust of the plan. But 1n ташда | 
28-story administration building 2? fm 
sort of campanile, he also 
a showcase for structural tec 
Since Netsch could take advant M 
the decreasing loads the column" em 
to bear as the building rose; — 
able to widen the floors toward t 
without thickening the supports: роја 
The campus is built to grOW- ems 
the lab building and the libre cat 
triple their size outward from t : 
lege's core, One pedestrian 
points toward Netsch's yet Ч ре? 
and architecture building, а MU p st 
polygonal structure within МУС pi 
dents will go from floor to 
spiral fashion as well as БУ 
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A PLATFORM CAMPUS FOR HIGHER LEARNING 
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University of Illinois’ new Chicago commuter campus is 
assembled around and under a 34-acre raised slab. Circular 
exedrae in each quadrant are for student conversation; at 
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center (above and below) is open-air amphitheater. Low 
structure ,at left houses the library; high-rise faculty and 
deans' offices, which taper outward, mark campus from afar. 
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Textiles and the Single Girl" 
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Asahikasei Nylon Quality Plus 

We're now hands in the nylon business—we didn't complete 
our first nylon plant (which we've just expanded) until last 
year—but we're old hands when it comes to making chemical 
fibers: we've been at it for over 40 years. 

That's why we knew exactly how to go about producing 


quality nylon for a multiplicity of end uses...from nets to 
tents to awnings...for fashion and fishing, for industry and 


agriculture. And because we also happen to produce the - 


Cashmilon (acrylic fiber), Viscose Rayon, Nylon, 
osives, Potash Nitro-Phosphate (fertilizer), 


ты. 


lon ial), 
Asahi Aji (monosodium glutamate), Мази (compound Seasoning), Silikaltsiit(new construction mater! 
Industrial Nitrocellulose, Acrylonitrile Monomer, lon Exchange Membrane. 
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greatest variety of fibers in Japan we could mard re 
nylon in many exclusive chemical blends and fiber M 
nations. It's no wonder then that Asahikasei Nylon and № 
blends have been selling as fast as we can produce bs. 
For the top quality in chemical fibers and fabrics, M. 
look for the distinctive chemical products of Asahikasel, M. 
of the world's leading chemical industries. Asahikasei—" 
Chemistry is always in Fashion. 
*0г Married Woman. Man. Child, (Anybody, for that matter 
ASAHI CHEMICAL INDUSTRY C0., n. 
(Asahikasei Kogyo К.К.) 
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WALTER NETSCH 
Buildings should be gateways. 


stairways. Even the more massive struc- 
tures that rim the campus are open to 
the city around them. "We use the 
buildings as gateways," Netsch explains. 
As urban as the new subway station 
built to disgorge students right onto 
one of its walkways, the new Chicago 
Circle campus is a growing monument 
that acquires its expansive scale nat- 
urally from its monumental task—the 
education of new generations in the 
heart of urban society. 


Hexagons Under the Sun 


Geometry in the form of polygons is 
also the rule for Puerto Rico's only 
art museum. The island commonwealth, 
famed for frolic, sun and sugar, last 
week celebrated the opening of a 
$2,000,000 museum in Ponce, designed 
by Edward Durell Stone and almost 
entirely bankrolled by Industrialist Luis 
Ferré, who is a three-time loser in the 
island's gubernatorial elections. Seven 
skylighted interior galleries are hexago- 
nal, juxtaposing art works that can be 
Scanned in a single twirl. 

On its cloth-coated walls, the new 
museum displays Ferrés 400-work, 


$3,000,000 collection. There are paint- 
ings by Velásquez, Gainsborough, Reyn- 
olds and Vandyke, but Ferré preferred 


© me 


gems to giants—and purchased excellent 
examples of pre-Raphaelite and Italian 
baroque painters long held unfashiona- 
ble. *We have minor masters rather 
than poor paintings by the big masters," 
he says. But the museum is not intended 
only as a repository. To stimulate Puerto 
Rican art, there are exhibited 150 paint- 
ings made on the island itself. 


THE MARKET 


The Artists Speak 

Now that New York City has be- 
come the art-market place of the world, 
it would seem time to draw up some 
rules and regulations. At least, so thinks 
State Attorney General Louis J. Lefko- 
witz. To find out how to protect the 
public from art forgeries and fakes, he 
decided to call in the artists themselves 
for suggestions. Upshot of the hearing: 
the artists need protection, or so they 
seemed to say. 

Sculptor Jason Seley said that the 
market was flooded with fakes: “Some 
sculptures are simply taken off a Vic- 
torian lamp base." But he was one of 
the few to stick to the subject of for- 
gery. Abstract Expressionist Adolph 
Gottlieb blasted at the public, in general 
and dealers in particular, saying, “So- 
ciety doesn't seem to be interested in 
protecting the artist." Painter Theodo- 
ros Stamos lambasted dealers who “hold 
a picture for two years before they send 
it back, so you forget what the hell it 
looks like.” Then added, “J don’t give a 
damn about the public. They've done 
nothing but buy a name." 

Most vocal was 74-year-old Sculptor 
Jacques Lipchitz. “It seems to me,” 
said he, "that the artist in this country 
is not protected at all. Nobody takes 
care of him. He's a kind of black sheep.” 
In the U.S., if a painting clashes with 
the wallpaper, anybody can paint over 
it, “even a Cézanne." If the hearing 
wound up more voluble than valuable, 
Lipchitz contributed at least one astute 
observation on why his colleagues feel 
pushed around. “You have to count 
with the nature of the artist," said the 
sculptor. “We are all more or less 
schlemiels." 


MARVIN W. SCHWARTZ 


NEW GALLERY IN PUERTO RICO 
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Scanning in a single twirl. 
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MAKE THE MOST OF BOTH 
BY HAVING A 


6% 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 


A Deposit Account with Lombard 
Banking provides a good rate of 
interest, with absolute safety for 
your capital—leading to financial 
peace of mind. While on deposit, 
your money earns interest steadily, 
but. can easily be withdrawn, 
subject to the terms you arrange 
when the Account is opened. No 
U.K. income tax will be deducted. 
To earn 6% per annum, minimum 
period of deposit and notice of with- 
drawal is six months. 

Write now to the General Manager 
for further details, and copy of De- 
posit Account Booklet No. AO306. 


LOMBARD 
BANKING 


LIMITED 
Paid-up capital and reserves in excess of 
£12,000,000. 

Head Office: Lombard House, 
Curzon Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
GROsvenor 4111 (30 lines) 

City Office: 31 Lombard Street, 


London, E.C.3. . 
MINcing Lane 4111 (10 lines) 


Now advertisers can choose 
from 39 international adver- 
tising editions of TIME The 
Weekly Newsmagazine. 


unt 


oe.’ 
TIME Philippines 
for instance — reaching an 
important world market. 


If you have a product t 
you can — now more th 


RELIGION 


THEOLOGY 


New Words of Jesus? 

Racing against the day when the As- 
wan Dam will submerge a 250-mile m 
tion of the Nile Valley, University о 


Chicago archaeologists recently un- 
earthed a major manuscript discovery. 
Dug from the ruins of a 10th century 
Christian monastery on the Egyptian- 
Sudanese border, their find is an ancient 
Coptic prayer book containing a hymn 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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PAGE FROM COPTIC PRAYER BOOK 
A revelation of mystery. 


to the Cross recited by Jesus before the 
Crucifixion and a hitherto unrecorded 
conversation between Christ and his 
disciples after the Resurrection. 

Sitting with his disciples on the Mount 
of Olives four days before the Ascen- 
sion, the manuscript declares, Jesus was 
asked by Peter to reveal to them a mys- 
tery. Answered Christ: “О my chosen 
one, Peter, and you, my fellow heirs, I 
have not hidden anything from you ever 
concerning which you have asked me, 
nor shall I hide anything from you. Ask 
me anything that you wish to know, 
and I shall reveal it to you.” Peter then 
asked Jesus to explain the mystery of 
the Cross, and why he will carry it at 
the Last Judgment. “О my chosen one, 
Peter, and you my brethren,” answered 
Jesus, “you know the lies which were 
told against me on the Cross, and the 
spitting at me . . . and the great con- 
tempt which was spoken against me. 
This is why I will bring the Cross with 
me, so that I may reveal their shame 
and shall put their sin upon their heads.” 

More vivid is Jesus’ hymn to the 
Cross, also supposedly spoken on the 
Mount of Olives. Its opening verse: 

Rise up, rise up, O holy Cross, 
and lift me, O Cross, 
I shall mount upon you, O Cross 
They shall hang me upon you 
as a witness to them. 
Are these the authentic words of 
Christ? Scholars think not, mainly be- 
cause the prayer-book language is simi- 
Jar to that of apocryphal gospels com- 
posed by the Gnostics, the early Chris- 
tian heretics who claimed that Jesus left 
a secret body of teaching known only 
to an elite. Nonetheless, while the newly 
found prayer book itself was inscribed 


42 


during the 10th century, the sayings of 
Christ it contains may easily be 400 or 
more years older—dating from an age 
when Christian man’s memory of his 
Saviours words and deeds was more 
vivid than it is today. The prayer book 
is only the first of many manuscripts 
found in the area to be translated. 
Thus, there is the hope of making still 
other impressive discoveries about the 
faith of the early church. 


PROTESTANTS 


Defenders of the Faith 

At most theological conferences these 
days, shoptalk is likely to center on such 
modern themes as “the death of God, 
Tillich's *ultimate concern," Bonhoef- 
fer's "religionless" Christianity. Last 
week, in the spartan setting of Nash- 
villes tiny Free Will Baptist Bible Col- 
lege, more than 200 Protestant thinkers 
met for clear, serious and certain dis- 
cussions about some traditional con- 
cepts: grace, sin, faith and, above all, 
the inerrancy of the Bible. 

Close to Billy. The participants be- 
longed to the 17-year-old Evangelical 
Theological Society, whose 750 mem- 
bers are divided about equally between 
mainstream Protestants and adherents 
of such sects as the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church. Speaking for an intellectual 
conservatism within U.S. Protestant- 
ism, Evangelicals shun the label— 
and company—of fundamentalists who 
would insist that every comma in the 
Bible is divinely inspired, stand closest 
theologically to Billy Graham. The 
leading Evangelical theologians include 
Dr. Carl Henry, editor of Christianity 
Today, Cornelius Van Til of Westmin- 
ster Theological Seminary, and Dean 
Kenneth S. Kantzer of the Trinity Evan- 
gelical School at Deerfield, Ill. They use 
the tools of modern Biblical scholar- 
ship, and read such progressive theolo- 
gians as Rudolf Bultmann and Rein- 


hold Niebuhr. But the Evangelicals in- — ~ 


sist that nothing is outdated about the 
traditional theological language of the 
church, or about belief in the Bible as 
the inspired word of God. “Once a per- 
son begins to doubt the accuracy of the 
Bible,” says Kantzer, “һе is on his way 
toward becoming a liberal and prob- 
ably an agnostic or atheist." 

Evangelical thinkers take an enlight- 
ened view of scriptural inerrancy. They 
concede the need for textual criticism, 
admit that many passages must be in- 
terpreted symbolically rather than lit- 
erally. But they also argue that the Bi- 
ble as a whole is of divine authority 
and cannot teach falsehood. Belief in its 
infallibility, therefore, is an essential 
of consistent Christianity, a test of all 
orthodoxy—and, above all, a com- 
mandment of the Lord. 

Far from Ecumenism. Most Evan- 
gelicals are highly suspicious of modern 
doctrinal statements by mainstream 


churches—such as the United Pre, 
terians’ proposed “Confession of 1967, 
which, they claim, reduces the Bible у 
a vehicle of God’s Word rather th 
the Word itself. They are equally Wan 
of ecumenism, on the ground the 
churches should be united by a fellow 
ship of faith rather than by Organi" 
tional merger. Even more abhorrent E 
the radical ideas of the “death of Gott 
thinkers which, they say, seek to mak 
God acceptable to man rather than e 
to bring man back to God. *We аге по 
ready to be His pallbearers yet," ES 
Dr. Merrill Chapin Tenney, dean A ts 
graduate school of Illinois" Wheaton 
College. 
Although membership of the 
has doubled since 1955, vangelica 
theologians sometimes admit that they 
feel like voices crying in the wilder 
ness. “Never has theology stood in more 
public disrepute than it does today,” Ją. 
ments Carl Henry. “The ecumenical dia- 
logue accords a prominent platform to 
all sorts of theologians—secular, lin- 
guistic, dialectical, existentialist—whiļ 
the theology of historic Protestantism 


Society 


is seemingly boycotted as if it were a. 


heresy, and the only heresy at а! 
Nonetheless, Evangelicals remain con. 
fident that their belief in God's infallible 
word is the only way for Protestantism 
to remain true to its history and spir- 
itual heritage. 


ATHEISTS 


From Anathema to Dialogue 
Carrying on from the open-spirited 
tone of Pope John's encyclical Pacem 
in Terris, Paul VI last year set up а 
Vatican Secretariat for Nonbelievers to 
organize a dialogue with atheists, in- 
cluding Communists. Now, Marxist 
Roger Garaudy, the leading theoreti 
cian of the French Communist party, 
has written a book called From Anath- 
ema to Dialogue to “answer Ш à fra- 
ternal manner the appeal addressed (9 


JEAN MARQUIS 


COMMUNIST GARAUDY T ji 
“An answer in a fraternal mann j 
1?! 
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all” by Roman Catholicism. Praising it 
in the conservative Paris daily Le Figa- 
ro, French Novelist Francois nune 
urged his fellow Catholics to “buy this 
book by a Communist" and read it. 
German Jesuit Theologian Karl Rah- 
ner has offered to write a commentary 
fora German translation. — . 

Garaudy views history with a certain 
kind of Europe-centered myopia. Ig- 
noring the dynamism of Western de- 
mocracy, he insists that the two major 
forces in the world today are Chris- 
tianity and Communism, and that they 
must work together to prevent the de- 
struction of mankind in nuclear war. 
“It would be a tragedy of history," 
Garaudy writes, "if their cooperation 
for the common construction of the 
future were frustrated by the weight 
of the past." 

God in the World. How can they 
cooperate? Garaudy's answer is that 
both ideologies are becoming more hu- 
manistic. Such Christian thinkers as 
Jesuit Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, he 
argues, have restated the old Christian 
dichotomy of "either God or the world" 
in terms of a new “God in the world 
relationship." At the same time, Marx- 
ist intellectuals are abandoning their 
own crude “materialistic determina- 
tion.” Some Marxists now admit that 
the Christian's act of faith "bears wit- 
ness to the grandeur of man." What 
Marxism attacked in the past was not 
Christians’ “faith, love, aspirations and 
hopes,” but the church’s entanglement 
with such secular forces as capitalism 
or monarchical states. 

The fundamental difference between 
Christianity and Communism now, says 
Garaudy, does not lie in their objec- 
tives but in their point of departure— 
the church starts with God, Marxism 
with man. Now that both are moving 
beyond the age of enmity, they should 
discuss the possibility of a common at- 
tack on problems of social injustice. 
The Christian aspirations for man, he 
insists, are shared by Communism, 
which “seeks to realize man’s most lofty 
hopes. The future of man will not be 
constructed either against religious be- 
lievers or without them. The future of 
man cannot be built either against the 
Communists or without them.” 

Eager for Talk. Garaudy’s soothing, 
sophisticated view of Marx is plainly not 
that of Mao, but his book has not 
been disavowed by France’s Red bosses. 
Nor is he the only Communist eager 
for dialogue. This year five leading 
Communists and five liberal Catholic 
intellectuals in Italy contributed essays 
to a book called The Dialogue Tested. 
There have been symposiums involving 
Marxist and Christian intellectuals at 
Frankfurt and Tutzing in Germany, 
Salzburg and Prague. None of this 
changes the ugly reality that the church 
under Communism is still persecuted; 
yet there is a cautious measure of hope 
in the fact that at least a few Marxists 
want to converse with Christians rather 
than silence them. 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
Unbounded Bondsmen 


“A flagrant violation of Pennsylvania 
sovereignty,” charged Governor William 
Scranton. “A throwback to the days of 
the bounty hunters,” cried Pennsylva- 
nia’s Republican Representative Richard 
S. Schweiker. What caused all the out- 
rage last week was the case of a slim, 
19-year-old Negro boy who had been 
seized at his home in a Philadelphia 
suburb by two Alabama bondsmen and 
carted off to Mobile. 

Tyrone Collins had been indicted last 
May in Mobile for assault with intent 


AP 


TYRONE COLLINS & MOTHER 
Arrested by tradition. 


to kill for his part in a rumble with boys 
from a rival school. Freed on $500 bail, 
Collins later moved with his family to 
Philadelphia and failed to appear in the 
Mobile court when his case came up for 
trial last month. Thus he forfeited his 
bail, and the bonding company dis- 
patched two freelance agents to bring 
him back. 

Supreme Court Sanction. The two 
agents claim that they used no undue 
force on Collins, though they do admit 
handcuffing him. His family claims that 
the two men barged uninvited into the 
house, impersonated police officers, 
threatened the family with a pistol, and 
held Tyrone incommunicado for 72 
hours while they drove to Pittsburgh 
and Indianapolis in search of other bail 
jumpers. 

If the family’s charges hold up, the 
two Alabama bondsmen may be liable 
to prosecution in Pennsylvania for as- 
sault and impersonating officers. But on 
the more serious issues—illegal entry 
and kidnaping—they are unlikely to be 
touched. Although police must conform 
to established legal procedures before 
extraditing a prisoner from one state to 
another, bail bondsmen remain curious- 


LAW 


ly above the law. They got there by old 
British common-law tradition; they stay 
there because of an 1872 Supreme Court 
ruling which declared that the rearrest 
of a defendant on bail “is likened to the 
rearrest of an escaping prisoner by the 
sheriff.” z 

Shocking & Frightening. The court 
gave bondsmen the right to rearrest the 
bailee at any time or place—even when 
he has no intention of jumping- bail 
whatever. The bailee is “on a string,” 
and the bondsmen “may pull the string 
whenever they please.” The bondsmen 
may “pursue him into another state, 
may arrest him on the Sabbath; and if 
necessary, may break and enter his house 
for that purpose.” In retrieving a pris- 
oner from another state, the bondsman 
needs no warrant, only a court docu- 
ment called a “bail piece," which states 
his bail relationship to the defendant. 

Some legal experts are beginning to 
criticize the bondsmen’s role. “These 
powers would be abusable enough in 
the hands of proper and responsible po- 
lice authorities,” says Washington Law- 
yer Ronald Goldfarb, author of Ran- 
som, a new study of bail problems. “The 
same powers in the hands of bondsmen 
are shocking and frightening.” Bonds- 
men argue that they need their special 
privileges in order to prevent wholesale 
bond jumping and to keep their fees 
within the grasp of the average pris- 
опег.* But in view of the present Su- 
preme Court's concern for the rights of 
accused, the whole subject is likely to 
be retested. 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS 
A Mother's Right & Duty 


Clearly, it was time for Mrs. Virginia 
McLaughlin to tell her daughter about 
sex. At 13, Mary Ann had given birth to 
a baby boy. Mrs. McLaughlin sternly 
ordered the girl to avoid boys. Fearing 
she might not be obeyed, the Cleveland 
housewife also instructed Mary Ann to 
make sure that her next partner used a 
contraceptive (but didn't tell her that 
she could use one herself). 

In 15 months, Mary Ann was a moth- 
er again; in eleven months, she had her 
third child. As a result, Mary Ann was 
packed off to a state school for juvenile 
delinquents—while Mrs. McLaughlin 
was arrested for contributing to the de- 
linquency of a minor. In effect, charged 
the prosecution at her trial, Mrs. Mc- 
Laughlin’s advice on how to avoid preg- 
nancy had encouraged Mary Ann to 
have illicit affairs. A jury found Mrs. - 
McLaughlin guilty as charged, and she 
was given a suspended sentence of one 


“The average U.S. defendant pays a bonds- 
man 10% of the value of the bail. But rates 
vary from place to place (5% in New York, | 
12% in Wisconsin) and even from defendant _ 
to defendant. Some bondsmen give lower v 

to seasoned criminals on the theory. tl 
are less likely to panic and fl 


saulting another sailor with a knife in 
Puerto Rico. Before they were jointly 
tried by a general court-martial, one 
of Ashe's two co-defendants told the 
Navy commander defending them that 
Ashe had been merely a bystander 
when the assault occurred. On tak- 
ing the stand, the same man suddenly 
switched his story and implicated Ashe. 
Startled, the commander told the court: 
“I don't think I can represent them 
both properly." How could he defend 
one man without attacking the other? 
Not moved, the court ordered coun- 
sel to continue, and found all three 
defendants guilty. A Navy lawyer re- 
viewing the case later frankly noted 
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LAWYER MURPHY & ASHE 
Freed from a riddle. 


ш p was denied “effective as- 
sistance of counsel guaranteed by the 
Sixth Amendment.” 1 1 А 


А иш prisons and was dishonorably 


harged. At the time, there was no 
-of Military Appeals (found- 


had been de- 


_ Even so, Ashe spent 15 months in . 


risoner merely : 


he sued Defense Secretary Robert Mc- 
Namara to correct Ashe's record, Mur- 
phy pointed to a 1962 law that gives 
district courts jurisdiction for the first 
time over cases in which a U.S. official 
has been asked “to perform a duty 
owed to the plaintiff." ; 

Although the district court still re- 
fused to take jurisdiction in light of 
Article 76, the appellate court saw 
things Murphy's way—and thus spelled 
out an exception to Article 76 that may 
well embolden other ex-servicemen in 
Ashe's situation. In effect, Ashe v. Mc- 
Namara is another sign that U.S. mili- 
tary justice is gradually assuming many 
of the standards of civilian justice. Not 
only is Ashe ecstatic; his boss is so 
pleased that he has ordered the Navy 
veteran to resume his tenth-grade edu- 
cation at the company's expense. 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS 
А Mother's Right & Duty 


Clearly, it was time for Mrs. Virginia 
McLaughlin to tell her daughter about 
sex. At 13, Mary Ann had given birth to 
a baby boy. Mrs. McLaughlin sternly 
ordered the girl to avoid boys. Fearing 
she might not be obeyed, the Cleveland 
housewife also instructed Mary Ann to 
make sure that her next partner used a 
contraceptive (but didn't tell her that 
she could use one herself). 

In 15 months, Mary Ann was a moth- 
er again; in eleven months, she had her 
third child. As a result, Mary Ann was 
packed off to a state school for juvenile 
delinquents—while Mrs. McLaughlin 
was arrested for contributing to the de- 
linquency of a minor. In effect, charged 
the prosecution at her trial, Mrs. Mc- 
Laughlin’s advice on how to avoid preg- 
nancy had encouraged Mary Ann to 
have illicit affairs. A jury found Mrs. 
McLaughlin guilty as charged, and she 
was given a suspended sentence of one 
year in the workhouse and а $200 fine. 

Not surprisingly, Mrs. Mclaughlin 
appealed the verdict. Like every state, 
conceded’ her lawyers, Ohio is fully em- 
powered to regulate public morals—and 
the Supreme Court has long been reluc- 
tant to interfere with such state power. 
Nonetheless, the court has also ruled 
that the states must do their regulat- 
ing within the frame of the First 
Amendment's right of free speech. Mrs. 
McLaughlin’s lawyers argued that her 
e to. Магу Ann came under that 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Kathy Kersh, 23, exw; 
of Vince Edwards, 37, 'TV's hairy ui 
Casey, whom she married in June , 
divorced in October: a daughter. А 
Los Angeles. > Th 


Married. Anne Ford, 22, Hen, 
younger daughter; and Giancarlo Uzi : 
li, 31, Wall Street stockbroker; he E 
the second time; in Manhattan E 
MODERN LIVING). (ee 


Married. Nan Merriman, 45, mezz 
soprano whose abrupt retirement i 
April ended a brilliant 25-year cong" 
career; and Tom Brand, 48, Dutch ES 
or; he for the second time (his fs 
wife died in 1963, leaving ten children) 
in Heerlen, The Netherlands. 9 

Died. Sarah Mellon Scaife, 62, ап 
patron and philanthropist, heiress ‘ton 
share in the estimated $2.5 billion Mel: 
lon industrial and banking fortune, who 
in 1941 established the Sarah Mellon 
Scaife Foundation (one of six simila" 
Mellon foundations which have given 
away over $300 million), through 
which she donated $26 million to Pitts. 
burgh universities, museums and chari: 
ties; of a gastrointestinal hemorrhage; 
in Pittsburgh. 


Died. Sir William Francis Forbes- 
Sempill, 72, nineteenth Baron Sempill 
and Baronet of Nova Scotia, a Royal 
Air Force officer and Air Ministry ad- 
viser until his retirement in 1941; of a! 
stroke; in Edinburgh, Scotland. His 
death poses unprecedented problems of 
succession, since the claimant to the 
baronetcy is Younger Brother Dr. Ewan 
Forbes-Sempill, 53, born and raised as 
a female until 1952, when she legally 
changed name (from Elizabeth) and 


sex following hormone treatments: ; 


Died. Frederick Kiesler, 76, XN 
ary architect and sculptor; Vienna-bort 
designer (with Partner Armand pan We 
tos) of Jerusalem’s underground Shon Bu 
of the Book, who is also credited Wi Те: 


fathering off-Broadway's theater-in-th® ler 
round; of a heart attack; 10 M lin 
As tiny (4 ft. 10 in.) as а 3р ou 
Kiesler spent his life seeking à cane | | 
uously flowing world" in such S 5^ wm 
as his free-form 1934 “Endless end; | 
which had “no beginning and n° ABs 
like the human боду.” 2 
РЕ Sedi ALG 
Died. Lynn Thorndike, 83; тей Bw 
scholar and longtime (192^- 
lumbia ‘Universi of 
АСА tory С 
His 2 dis: Ps 
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Do people fly Swissair опу because of the meals? 


We hope not, though we are often called the airline of gourmets. 
But we cannot keep flying on mouth-watering delicacies alone. 

It's a fact that spotlessly clean cabins, real porcelain and silver cut- 
lery are appreciated by our guests. Swiss pedantic love of clean- 
liness is not the one and only reason why we polish the outside of 
our planes: it keeps the surface from corrosion. When we dismantle, 
clean, inspect, weigh, balance апа even X-ray the components of 


ABADAN ATHENS BELGRADE CAIRO DAKAR INNSBRUCK 
ABIDJAN BAGHDAD BEIRUT CALCUTTA DUSSELDORF ISTANBUL 
ACCRA BASEL BOMBAY CASABLANCA FRANKFURT KARACHI 
ALGIERS BANGKOK BRUSSELS CHICAGO GENEVA’ KHARTOUM 
AMSTERDAM BARCELONA BUDAPEST COLOGNE;BONN HAMBURG LAGOS 
ANKARA BERNE BUENOS AIRES COPENHAGEN HONG KONG LISBON 


P.S. We are adding the new Douglas DC-9 to our jet-fleet. 


= 


our jets our aim is perfection. Thus, Swissair’s perfection in the ait 
starts on the ground. 


Still, what our passengers like best is the personal attention they, 
receive from our multi-lingual hostesses and pursers. Make yo 
next trip in a Swissair jet, and you will see our point. 
Welcome aboard! 
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GIANNI & ANNE AFTER WEDDING 


SOCIETY 
Third of the Year 


Seven weeks. Zut! The man at Del- 
monico’s wrung his hands. "Usually 
things like this are planned four or five 

. months ahead," he moaned. But he 
would try. And right up to two hours 
before the party started, decorators and 
caterers struggled to transform the ho- 
tels sedate, continental Crystal Room 
into a black-and-white striped tent with 
a "pop-op" decor. Then suddenly the 
room was filled with 445 stylish, milling 
guests and the music of Meyer Davis' 
orchestra. And dancing among them, 
smiling, shy and lovely, was the person 
it was all about—Anne Ford, 22, who 
the next day would marry her sweet- 
heart of a year, Italian-born Giancarlo 
Uzielli, 31. 

It was the third Ford marriage in less 
than a year. Last February, Anne's fa- 
ther Henry, having been divorced by 
Anne McDonnell Ford, married Chris- 
tina Austin, a handsome Italian divor- 
cee. Then three weeks ago, Sister Char- 
lotte, 24, slipped off to Juarez, Mexico, 
to marry thrice-divorced Greek Ship- 
ping King Stavros Niarchos, 56. Some 
friends wondered if Anne would per- 
haps delay her own wedding plans. But 
the date had been fixed, and she and 
Gianni (pronounced Johnny) wanted 
to keep it. Though both are Roman 
Catholics, they had decided in Novem- 
ber that they would not wait for Vati- 
can action on Johnny's application for 
an annulment of his brief first marriage 
to Model Anne Marie Deschodt, who 
is now married’ to French Movie Di- 
re alle. 

Charge. Unable to give 

harlotte, Henry Ford II 


rte 


е up to a promise. “When 
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CHRISTINA, BASSETT & HENRY FORD 
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Father lived up to his promise. 


my girls get married," he had said when 
they were young, “the whole world will 
know." And so he engaged Delmonico's 
and invited both old Ford friends and 
the jet-set society in which his daughters 
had been circulating since they moved 
from Grosse Pointe to live with their 
mother in New York. The crowd 
ranged from Mrs. Mary Lasker to Baby 
Jane Holzer, included such luminaries 
as Ceezee and Winston Guest, the Win- 
ston Churchills III, Truman Capote, the 
Raymond Loewys, and the Douglas 
Fairbankses. * 

The Ford clan turned up in strength, 
and the whole thing could not have 
been more urbane. Mother Anne Mc- 
Donnell Ford arrived on the arm of her 
current escort, Ted Bassett, a kind of 
all-purpose man about town who posed 
for photographers between Christina 
and Henry. Uzielli’s parents, also di- 
vorced, were there too. Mama was 
wearing a Balenciaga, and Papa, who 
works with Gianni at stockbroking, was 
squiring his second wife. At evening’s 
close, as the last of the Piper Heidsieck 
`59 bubbled- away, Henry pronounced 
himself well pleased. “Great party, 
eh?” he inquired of newsmen while he 
thumped Gianni on the back. “He 
planned it all,” said Henry. “Maybe I 
should put him in charge of an assem- 
bly line?” 

“Hey, Charlotte." The wedding next 
day was a simple civil ceremony in the 
Fifth Avenue apartment of Mother 
Anne. The bride wore a knee-length 
white silk gabardine dress and a small 
matching open pillbox headpiece on her 


* Whose Own daughter, Victoria, 23, sur- 
Prised them on the day of Anne’s wedding by 
quietly marrying divorced Long Islander Bar- 
end van Gerbig, 26, in Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
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shoulder-length blonde hair. Uziel]j : 


dapper but informal in a cuffless ate 
worsted suit and silver silk tie. With; 3 Пё 


15 members of the families looking | 8" 
the vows took precisely ten Minute’ x 
Said Judge Frederick Strong, who К g 
formed the ceremony: “It was just 4 5 re 
tle longer, a litlle more elaborate ad ] 
I hope, a little more meaningful thar Wi 
one in the city clerk's office." ay Me 

Afterwards, the couple dutifully We ii 
downstairs to pose for waitin i e 
tographers. “Hey, Charlotte, give us col 
smile!” cried a photographer. ‘Tp see 
Anne,” she said. Gianni looked dow, nu 
his Roman nose. “That was two week, sol 


ago,” he said. Then both headed back to 
upstairs to the 125-guest reception; aft. 
er that they flew off to honeymoon | 


А in 
rented house in Acapulco for m bai 
weeks. "Well" said Daddy, “it aj be 
worked out." be 

ne: 
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Esthetics for a Rainy Day 


Umbrellas are considered practica] f 
items, not usually objects for beautifics. | 
tion. Some manufacturers have strewn! re ait 
them with flowers or polka dots, bul = 


ican cheese sandwich. 

Clearly, there was a need to lighten 
the grim situation, and the need has 
been met in the form of the bangasa, 
the traditional Japanese parasol. Stores 
around the country are selling an im- =_= 
proved version, made in Japan, to the шь 
specifications of U.S. Importer and De- = 
signer John Reynolds. The first few ses- zm 
sions under a bangaso E is fash: ВЯ шлш 
ioned of oilpaper and bamboo, are Law 
heady as а day in a glue factory; but tese 
the smell of varnish soon fades, and 
what is left is an exercise in esthetics. 
Soft and subtle shades are worked onto 
the translucent paper in peor 
blocks or bright floral patterns. The ! 


vito CLOFFERO 


‚ шы ср i тока? z 
“BANGASA” ON THE САМРО 
Bamboos іп the wind. 
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Stores B: 


is as delicately en- 
D А tilted arches. 
Although they look fragile, Reynolds’ 
bangasa are stronger in the wind than 
regular umbrellas, which reliably invert 
just when wind and rain are heaviest. 

.Bangasa first caught on on campus. 
Wellesley and Sarah Lawrence and Vas- 
sar girls love theirs, and, more surpris- 
ingly, so do the boys at Harvard Medi- 
cal School, who prefer the larger, solid- 
color model. Now the bangasa can be 
seen in Little Rock as well as Fifth Ave- 
nue, and more than 30,000 have been 
sold to date, ranging in price from $5 
to $50 for a specially crafted patio-size 
bangasa. 

With the usual quirk of fads, the 
bangasa is out of fashion in Japan. To 
be seen with a bangasa in Tokyo is to 
be branded a rube. The modern Japa- 
nese now prefers to keep off the rain- 
drops with one of those nice American- 
style black umbrellas. 


PROVIDENCE J 
mme T 


communities. The advantages are mul- 
tiple. The downtown developer still gets 
all the financial help offered tract de- 
velopers. And the retired have a home 
that is within walking distance of down- 
town, to which they can invite old 
friends for cocktails, or children and 
grandchildren for dinner. Unless they 
look hard, visitors do not even notice 
the necessary modifications—doors wide 
enough for wheelchairs, grab bars in 
the bathtub, raised electrical sockets (to 
save stooping), and panic buttons for 
emergencies. To the tenants, the best 
aspect of the new "sunset skyscrapers 
is the assurance that the panic button 
will always bring prompt, professional 
aid. All the new buildings either have 
their own infirmaries and medical clin- 
ics or have special arrangements with 
a nearby hospital. 

High Living, Low Rents. There are 
all the usual extras—solaria, card- 
rooms, libraries, and.organized enter- 


PROVIDENCE'S DEXTER MANOR 


lifetime leases ranging from $6,700 to 
$8,000, with an additional ‚ Service 
charge of $150 a month. This includes 
three multiple-choice meals a day, on 
the assumption that the aging would 
rather not cook most meals for them- 
selves (though the building does offer 
two small kitchens for those who like 
to whip up an occasional cake for visit- 
ing grandchildren). There is also a cof- 
fee shop that starts to perk at 6:30 
a.m. (the old wake early). 

Busy Lives. The showplaces for ener- 
gy and opulence are the retirement 
buildings that dot the West Coast. The 
Park Shore in Seattle, one of nine such 
buildings designed by Architectural 
Planning Firm John Graham & Co. and 
financed by FHA, sits right on the edge 
of Lake Washington, commands a beau- 
tiful view of Mount Rainier. Besides 
being a hobbyist’s haven, with a dark- 
room, an art studio, plus lapidary, car- 
pentry, sewing and weaving shops, the 
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DENVER'S PARK MANOR 


Instead of the pasture, the hurly-burly of downtown. 


THE HOME 


New Lease on Life 


First, there was the “retirement com- 
munity"—invented six years ago when 
the Federal Housing Administration 
first offered special financing for hous- 
ing projects designed for the elderly. 
The developers' idea was that the old 
wanted a place in the sun, and large 
tracts of desert and seaside bloomed 
with the new “villages.” The sign on the 
gate said, “No children, no dogs”; there 
were shuffleboard courts, hobby shops, 
a bingo game every evening, and to 
many an oldster, it seemed as close to 
heaven as they cared to get. But there 
were other oldsters who viewed with 
dismay the thought of living out their 
remaining years in a ghetto of the aged, 
however comfortable its appointments 
or however lush its garden plots. In- 
stead of putting themselves out to pas- 
ture, they preferred to remain in the 
hurly-burly of the megalopolis, where 
they could be close to kin and culture. 

Result is the high-rise retirement apart- 
ment, and across the U.S. they are ap- 
pearing in increasing numbers in major 
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tainments. But there is less pressure to 
use them, for hundreds of other sources 
of entertainment wait just beyond the 
front door. The rents are surprisingly 
low, because the new buildings are 
sponsored by local governments or non- 
profit organizations. 

In downtown Providence, R.I., for 
instance, the city housing authority con- 
structed the eleven-story Dexter Manor 
for elderly people with incomes of less 
than $3,300 a year. The rent is a mod- 
est $43 a month for an efficiency unit, 
and there are now three people wait- 
listed for every occupancy. A similar 
building that will be completed in May 
IS already oversubscribed by 470. Says 
Housing Authority Executive Director 
Joseph Lyons: “Older people like to see 
kids fighting in the streets and traffic 
moving. I was offered a beautiful site 
three miles from town and near a golf 
course. I turned it down. Who wants 
to live out there?” 

Three Choices. Most of the new 
apartments are more expensive. A brief 
bus ride from downtown Denver, atop 
a landscaped hill, the SiX-story Park 
Manor offers living-bedroom units with 


Park Shore has the added attraction of 
a kind of snob appeal. The brochure 
blandly states that it is open only to 
those "who have led busy lives" and 
that “applicants will be carefully 
screened by the Admissions Committee 
to determine physical fitness and com- 
patibility of each client.” If a person 
fills the bill but cannot pay for it, the 
Park Shore will put him on a special 
“scholarship” just to make sure that it 
gets the people it wants. 

Result is that the Park Shore residents 
are amazingly active. They need the bus 
So often to go to jobs, plays, movies 
and even horse races that the transit 
System agreed to erect a bus shelter 
Outside the building. Comments 69- 
year-old Arthur Symons, who moved 
into the Park Shore after Selling his own 
frozen-food company two years ago: 
“You take on two or three nonpaying 
jobs and they take up more time than 
when you were working.” 

The new apartments certainly do not 
solve all the problems of all the aged, 
but they do put spry senior citizens bac 
where they belong—with all the oti 
citizens. p 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 
The Harder They Fall 


The way the season is going, tiny 
(825 male students) Pacific Lutheran 
University in Tacoma, Wash., has as 
good a claim as anybody to the coun- 
trys top college-basketball ranking. 
Maybe nobody has heard of Pacific 
Lutheran, but it beat Seattle Pacific, 
which beat Seattle, which beat Colora- 
do, which beat Arizona, which beat 
San Jose State, which beat Stanford, 
which beat San Francisco, which beat 
Houston, which beat Providence, which 
beat New York University, which beat 
South Carolina, which beat Duke— 
which, as everybody knows, was the 
No. l-ranked team in the nation last 
week. The Blue Devils weren't taking 
any chances with their ranking, either: 
while the rest of the Top Ten were get- 
ting knocked off right and left in holi- 
day tournaments, Duke took ten days 
off to rest up for its New Year's Eve 
party with Notre Dame—whose only 
victories of the season came against 
Lewis, St. Norbert and Bowling Green. 

At the start of last week, no fewer 
than 13 major-college teams still had 
unblemished season records. By the 
time the dust cleared, only two were 
unbeaten: No. 5-ranked Kentucky and 
unranked Texas Western. Brigham 
Young had had every reason to feel 
tall before the Quaker City Tourna- 
ment in Philadelphia: with three men 
6 ft. 11 in. on the team, and a 6-0 
record that included a 103-83 thrashing 
of Philadelphia’s own St. Joseph’s, the 
Cougars had climbed all the way to 
No, 3 in the ratings. Imagine their 
surprise when they lost to La Salle 71- 
69 in the first round and had to settle 
for fifth place—while St. Joe’s was 


AP 


presumably is safer. 


crushing No. l-ranked Minnesota 91- 
66 and previously unbeaten Temple 97- 
65 to win the championship. New 
Orleans’ Sugar Bowl Tournament proved 
sour for two undefeated teams: Auburn, 
which lost to Dayton 85-71, and Day- 
ton, which lost to thrice-beaten Mary- 
land 77-75. , 
About-Face. It was only four weeks 
ago that Michigan was battling for the 
No. 1 spot. Now, at Oregon's Far West 
Classic, the Wolverines lost to Arizo- 
na State 89-87—their third straight de- 
feat. No. 8-ranked Providence man- 
aged to get through the week unscathed 
—but not without a scare. The Friars 
had to score in the last 3 sec. to edge 
Illinois in the semifinals of Manhattan’s 
Holiday Festival tournament. The final, 
by comparison, was a breeze: Guard 
Jim Walker poured in 50 points and 
Providence beat Boston College 91-86. 
The biggest form reversal occurred 
in Los Angeles, where No. 2-ranked 
Vanderbilt had its nine-game winning 
streak snapped by Southern California 
74-72. U.S.C/s opponent in the final 
of the Los Angeles Classic was cross- 
town rival U.C.L.A., which started the 
season No. 1 and fell all the way out of 
the Top Ten when Playmaker Freddie 
Goss was laid up with a mysterious ail- 
ment and the Bruins lost three out of 
four. Last week Goss was back in ac- 
tion, and Coach Johnny Wooden's Bru- 
ins were looking more and more like the 
team that won the N.C.A.A. champion- 
ship two years running. "We're coming 
along fast,' allowed "Wooden, after 
U.C.L.A. polished off U.S.C. 94-76. 


TENNIS 
A 20th for Australia 


There is, of course, more than one 
way to train for a Davis Cup match. 
Some ways are just better than others. 
Australia’s defending champions got 
ready for last week's challenge round 
by playing in warmup tournaments and 
running laps. Their Spanish challengers 
had a different theory. They arrived in 
Australia two weeks late, explaining 
casually that they had missed a connec- 
tion in Tahiti. ("It was,” sighed Spain's 
Luis Arilla, “such a beautiful spot.”) 
Then they begged out of two Austra- 
lian tournaments and didn’t even hoist 
a racket during a “practice session” at 
Sydney’s White City Stadium courts. 
“We just want to smell the grass,” ex- 
plained Arilla. Added Star Player Man- 
uel Santana: “Don’t worry. We will 
take the Davis Cup back with us.” 

They were lucky to leave with their 


| sneakers. In the first singles match, Aus- 


tralia’s lanky Fred Stolle outlasted San- 
{апа in a three-hour marathon 10-12, 
3-6, 6-1, 6-4, 7-5. Then Roy Emerson 
effortlessly disposed of Juan Gisbert 
6-3, 6-2, 6-2. That gave the Aussies a 
2-0 lead in the best-of-five series. At that 
point Captain Harry Hopman decided 
to give his first team a rest. For the 
next day’s doubles, he called on a pair 


48 
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STOLLE SERVING TO SANTANA 
They only wanted to smell the gras; 


of youngsters—John Newcombe, 21 
and Tony Roche, 20—who had neve 


played a challenge round doubles math fi 


before. They polished off Santana and 
Arilla 6-3, 4-6, 7-5, 6-2, to win th 
Davis Cup for Australia for the 20th 
time, and the 13th in the last 16 years. 

On the last day, when it no longe 
mattered, Santana finally came to life. 
Serving brilliantly and handling Emer 
son's own fabled serve with care, Santa 
na beat the Aussie 2-6, 6-3, 6-4, 15-13 
for Spain's lone victory of the matches 
—and set off a delirious demonstration 
by 400 banner-waving, wine-swigging 
Spanish fans, who broke through polic 
lines and danced across the court in 2 
conga line. Their hero was more sub- 
dued. “Today there was no pressure on 
me,” he admitted. “I play better tenni 
that way.” Loser Emerson announce 
that he intends to hang up his Ы 
“At 29, I’ve lost my enthusiasm, 
said. “It’s time for me to step aside а 
younger players." Good thing he di 
say that when he was only 28. 


PRO FOOTBALL 


"We threw the game. 
you want to hear?" growled 
Vince Lombardi, after his Gree int 
Packers conveniently lost their Маи tht 
a tie with the Baltimore Colts o 
National Football Le 
Conference championship. ~~ 
ly, that is, for the N.F.L.—which sc 
uled a play-off on nationwide pir 
the same afternoon that the za we 
go Chargers and Buffalo Bi * лй 
to battle it out for the OU 
of the rival American Football == 
Poor A.F.L. und 

Last week, in 74 minutes of oy D 
ing football, the Packers Manas” jy 
eke out a 13-10 victory over à ei af 
but still ferocious Colts team t2% rpad 
making do with a converted ha 
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| erback, and thereby earned the 
EUM the Cleveland Browns for 
| {һе league title. Ап estimated 30 mil- 
| lion TV fans watched the Colts-Packers 
| exhibition; in the New York City area 
| alone, 2,000,000 viewers kept tuned 
to the N.F.L.—while only 150,000 
BE switched over to the A.F.L. They saw 
a pretty good game too—the biggest 
upset of the season, as a fired-up Buffalo 
team walloped a San Diego squad that 
everybody said was so good it did not 
even belong in the A.F.L. 

Scores to Settle. The Chargers ranked 
No. 1 in the league both in total offense 
and total defense. They had the A.F.L.'s 
top passer in Quarterback John Hadl, 
the top rusher (1,121 yds.) in Halfback 
Paul Lowe, the best pass receiver in 
Flanker Lance Alworth, and a mon- 
| strous (276 lbs. per man) defensive 

line anchored by the biggest man in 

‚ football: 6-ft. 9-in., 315-Ib. Ernie Ladd. 
MUS Whats more, they had already clob- 
(А bered the Bills once this season, 34-3. 
gras, The odds makers made San Diego a 
l-point favorite. “According to the 
newspapers,” muttered опе Buffalo 
player, "there's no way we can even 
finish second in this game." 

That was enough to get the Bills' 
goat. “Beating San Diego is the biggest 
thing in my life," gritted Bills Quarter- 
back Jack Kemp, who was a Charger 
until Coach Sid Gillman let him go for 
the waiver price of $100. Bills Defen- 
> Emer Sive Back Butch Byrd also had a per- 
g Santa. SOal score to settle with Charger End 
4 15-13 Don Norton, who boasted publicly that 
2 he could beat Byrd on passes any time 
he wanted to. Byrd not only covered 
Norton like a blanket (Norton caught 


abe, 2| 
id neve! 
es matt 
ana апі 
win the 
the 20th 
6 years. 
) longer 
to Ше 


matches 
istration 


ee only one pass all afternoon), he also 
, D ran a punt back 74 yds. for Buffalo's 
ks sub. Second touchdown. 


All White. Kemp's revenge was even 
more dramatic. Operating behind an 
impenetrable wall of blockers (“Look 

at me,” he said afterward, pointing to 
‚ his uniform. “I’m still all white!’’), he 
was the master field general, coolly dis- 
secting the Chargers’ defenses, com- 
pleting eight of 19 passes for 155 yds.— 
including an 18-yd. TD bullet to Ernie 
Warlick. Whenever the Bills bogged 
down, Kemp called on Pete Gogolak, 
whose soccer-style kicking accounted 
for eleven points. 

Buffalo’s devastating defense did the 
‚ Test. Not once were the Chargers able 
_ tO get inside Buffalo's 20-yd. line. By 
way Nl! the time the afternoon was over, San 
| ; Diego Quarterback Hadl had lost 45 
Westen yds. attempting to pass, and the Bills 
venie had shut out the Chargers for the first 
: ү ume in four years, 23-0. “Our defen- 
V й sive team was so high," said Buffalo 
* Assistant Coach Joe Collier, “that I 
! was talking to their kneecaps.” 

' Like most of the Bills, who had 

Least sneaked a pregame TV peek at the 

; earlier-starting Colts-Packers contest, 
crunt Collier was not at all impressed: *Be- 
j fore today's ваше, San Diego was the 
wound” best team in pro football. Now what 
that vi does that make us?" 
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Three main reasons why you should choose 
a Tissot: quality, beauty, price 


There are good reasons why Tissot 
is one of the best-selling watches in 
Switzerland itself — the watch- 
making country par excellence. ln 
fact, Tissot offers you, at an 
unrivalled price, the quality and 
elegance of an exclusive collection 
admired by connoisseurs the whole 
world over. 

All round you and in jewellers’ 


show-windows, Tissot models 
stand out for distinction and at- 
tractive prices. Look closely and 
compare... You too will come to 
the conclusion: Tissot is the perfect 
watch for me! 


=a ж иеа 


Tissot-Treasured Watches since 
1853. Worldwide Sales and Service. 


The serial number engraved on each Tissot certifies that the watch, made and checked 


in Our factories in Switzerland, is covered 


by a 12 months’ guarantee which will be 


honoured by Tissot General Agents all over the world. 


For free folder write to Tissot, Le Locle, Switzerland. 
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EVERYWHERE HERE AND HEADED YONDER... 


Sales $1.5 billion... Annual produc- 
tion 1 million motor vehicles...Non- 
Automotive sales $408 millions... 


In out-of-plant activities, Fiat was busy with extensive 
land reclamation in Egypt, road construction and pub- 
lic works in Ethiopia, Nigeria, Argentina, Chile, 
Morocco; completion of the Akosombo Dam in Ghana 
— following the Kariba in Rhodesia, the Dez in Iran 
and others in the Sudan, Nigeria and Ethiopia. Re- 


cently, Fiat completed its work on the new St. Bernard 
Tunnel through the Alps. m There is no ‘‘down time" 
for Fiat engineers. Many are active in international 
studies on space programs, and design and construc- 
tion of European Space Research Organization's new 
scientific satellite. Upcoming are V/STOL planes and 
the Fiat G222 transport. The worldwide prestige of 
the Fiat automobile is the cause of it all. 


FIAT S.p.A.,Turin, italy 
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U.S. BUSINESS 


STEEL 


Price Rise 

Because the economy is so finely bal- 
> anced, the Administration has been 
, keeping an especially sharp eye out for 
J any price hike that might signal—or set 
off—a trend toward inflation. Last week 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., the nation's sec- 
ond biggest steel producer (after U.S. 
Steel), increased by $5 a ton (to $119) 
the price of its steel structural shapes 
and piling. The price hike covered only 
596 of all Bethlehem's production, was 
for a specialty steel that is used most- 
ly in construction and does not appear 
in such consumer goods as autos and 


refrigerators. 
>” 


Despite the limited nature of the 
price increase—which Bethlehem clear- 
ly expected the other steel companies 
to follow—the Administration reacted 
with quick disapproval. Gardner Ackley, 
chairman of the President's Council of 
r Economic Advisers, called the move 
"inflationary and not in the public in- 
terest.” The increase, he said “does not 
appear to be justified under the coun- 
cil’s guideposts, based on the informa- 
tion available to the Government." 

After Lyndon Johnson had had a 


rd while to think it over, he issued from 
м" his ranch a statement charging that 
б there was "no justification for the ас- 
а! tion" and asking that Bethlehem repre- 
C- sentatives meet immediately with the 
АШ council members. Added the President: 
id "This is certainly no time for unwar- 
of ranted price increases which can lead 
à to inflation. It is time to consider the 
larger national interest, to weigh the 
impact of unnecessary price actions 
against the sacrifices of our men in Viet 
Nam, and to act accordingly.” 
zm That seemed like quite a reaction to 


ar gy a price increase that touches only 7% 

of total steel production in the U.S., 
but the Administration obviously feels 
that even a minor hike might act as 
a symbol to encourage others to raise 
prices. Bethlehem may have to back 
down, but it will not be because of a 
repeat of the Administration’s success- 
ful use of stockpiles to force back price 
increases in aluminum and copper. The 
government has no stockpiles of steel. 
What it does have is a voice that is very 
hard to ignore when it is insistent. 


MONEY 
| Battle of Interest 


Rarely in recent years had there been 
Such a rush by banks and savings and 
loan associations to lure deposits from 
the public. From New York to Los 
Angeles, financial institutions splurged 
with big-sized ads offering the average 
‘Saver a return of 44%, 4.85%, even 
52%. This growing Struggle for sav- 
ings is the most vivid result to date of 


the Federal Reserve Board's month-old 
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boost in the discount rate and its simul- 
taneous increase (from 44% to 54%) 
in the maximum interest that banks 
may pay on time deposits of 30 days 
or more. Some of the combatants seem 
distinctly unhappy—but the battle is on. 

Like the reward for saving, the cost of 
borrowing has shot aloft in response to 
the Reserve Board’s action. The impact 
has fallen chiefly on businessmen; by last 
week almost every commercial bank in 
the U.S. had lifted its minimum rate on 
commercial loans 4%—to 5% ог 
more. Interest rates on home mort- 


Franklin National Pays 


450 


On Savings Bonds for individuals ond non-profit organizations 


NEWSPAPER ADS OFFERING HIGHER INTEREST RATES 


S. & L.s in Minneapolis, Dallas, Kansas 
City and parts of Missouri. By week's 
end, savings and loan men estimated 
that 250 S. & L.s and at least 100 banks 
had raised their rates on regular or 
certificate-of-deposit savings. 
Predictably, these pressures produced 
demands for restraint by lenders and for 
more federal controls. The New York 
State Savings Banks Association urged 
the Federal Reserve to reduce the com- 
petition by establishing "guidelines" call- 
ing for a $25,000 minimum on commer- 
cial-bank certificates of deposit. Reserve 
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Some of the combatants seemed unhappy. 


gages jumped by at least 0.1% in many 
areas; in Chicago the typical rate 
climbed from 52% to 54%. Auto buy- 
ers will begin to feel the rub next 
month—not from higher interest rates 
but from slightly higher prices in some 
cities. Reason: major finance compa- 
nies, California’s giant Bank of Ameri- 
ca and several Philadelphia banks boost- 
ed from 5% to 54% the rate that they 
charge to bankroll stocks of cars in 
dealers’ hands. 

The tug of war for consumers’ say- 
ings spread out spottily across the na- 
tion from New York, increasing in 
complexity as it grew. Most big Man- 
hattan commercial banks lifted their 
rates from 44% to 44% on certificates 
of deposit—the most popular form of 
time deposit. They also began offering 
a wider variety of minimum denomina- 
tions (generally $1,000 to $2,500) and 
time limits (six to twelve months) to 
broaden the appeal of C.D.s from cor- 
porations to individuals. 

Long Island’s $1.5 billion Franklin 
National Bank, a traditional maverick, 
offered 4.8% for five-month savings 
certificates (a form of deposit certifi- 
cate) as small as $19.69. At least 15 
New York savings banks hit back by 
lifting their savings-account rate to 
43% —a full 4% above the legal lim- 
it for rival commercial banks. Last 
week the 44% savings rate spread to 
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Board Member Sherman Maisel cau- 
tioned bankers that raising interest rates 
on savings could prove "inefficient and 
dangerous." Nonetheless, the temptation 
seems likely to increase. It will take an- 
other three to six months before the full 
effect of the discount-rate increase fil- 
ters through the complex U.S. economy. 


RETAILING 


More for More 


U.S. consumers, spending $31 billion 
in December, set another Christmas 
shopping record. That was hardly a sur- 
prise; a record has been set and broken 
routinely for the past 15 years. What 
has surprised the nation's merchants is 
how strongly consumérs continued to 
Step up their spending all through 1965 
mand how clear the signs are that they 
intend to go right on doing so into 1966. 
“This is the consumption economy," 
says Fred Lazarus Jr., chairman of the 
83-branch Federated Stores chain. "It's 
à retailer's dream come true." 

Early surveys indicate at least anoth- 
er 5% rise in consumer spending duri 
the first half of 1966, and signs that 
they are right are already showing up. 
In other years, post-Christmas shoppers 
mobbed stores mainly to return gifts or 
spend gift certificates. This year th 
mobs were bigger, and they wer 
mainly to buy. At Chicago's C 


Stevens & Co., only the two days before 
Christmas surpassed the sales volume of 
the first day after. Coming after a 5.5% 
rise in Christmas sales, the after-Christ- 
mas rush trimmed store inventories to 
their lowest point in years. 

less Quibbling. While the stores 
cleaned up, the auto industry, another 
key to the consumption economy, closed 
out a record year in which production 
rose to 9,320,000 units, 2096 above the 
previous year. Because they expect that 
production in 1966 may lag slightly in 
unit numbers, all three major companies 
are considering slight first-quarter cut- 
backs. Even if they do occur, however, 
the unit losses will be recouped by big- 
ger sales. More buyers are not only 
choosing higher-ticket '66 models, but 
are also adding expensive accessories. 
Auto air-conditioner sales alone now 
top $600 million annually. 

“Unit sales,” says Federated’s Laza- 
rus, “по longer tell the whole story." 
Nowadays consumers quibble less over 
prices, instead insist on quality. As a re- 
sult, stores are upgrading even bargain 
basements, and discounters must stock 
more expensive merchandise to com- 
pete. Few stores had a better Christmas 
than Tiffany’s, where sales rose 30%. 
Explains Chairman Walter Hoving: 
“The excise-tax cut made people feel 
more prosperous. They spent their 
money on jewels.” The A. & P. is grad- 
ing up its image with the ultimate sym- 
bol of affluence: its own “A. & P. 
Champagne” (cost: $2.49). 

And More Credit. As consumer 
spending continues into 1966, only two 
small dim spots concern merchants. One 
is the effect of this month’s $5.5 billion 
rise in social security taxes for medicare 
(offset in part by another $1.6 billion 
excise-tax reduction). The other is a 
rise in prices—generally about 3% — 
that will be most noticeable on such 
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items as jewelry, furs and leather goods; 
last week higher costs of goods and 
services pushed the consumer price in- 
dex to a new high of 110.6. With con- 
sumers both affluent and confident, even 
these rises are likely to be offset by 
another phenomenon of the consump- 
tion economy: greater credit spending. 
Installment credit has risen to $66.8 
billion, but consumers are paying their 
bills promptly, thereby making credit a 
push for the economy instead of a peril. 


GOVERNMENT 
To & from Harvard In 
The Middle of the Road 


Three years ago, Harvard Econom- 
ics Professor James Stembel Duesenber- 
ry declined an invitation to join the 
nation's most influential body of eco- 
nomic consultants, the three-member 
White House Council of Economic :Ad- 
visers. He pleaded that he was too busy 
with a half-finished research project on 
U.S. capital markets. Last week the in- 
vitation came again—and this time 
Duesenberry accepted. "This isn't the 
year to say ‘let somebody else do it, ” 
he says. “The problems are not going 
to be simple.” 

True enough. Duesenberry, 47, will 
arrive in Washington at a pivotal time 
in the council’s 19-year history: just 
when the economy needs more skillful 
Government management than ever to 
prolong prosperity without bringing on 
inflation. The biggest difficulty, Council 
Chairman Gardner Ackley explained 
last week in a Manhattan speech, is that 
“economists simply don’t know” enough 
about how a high-employment econ- 
omy works to enable them to act “with 
a high degree of reliability." Adds Dues- 
enberry: “Our problem is to get as 
much flexibility as we can into 1966 pol- 
icies, and to avoid any irreversible 
steps.” 

Neither Tight nor Easy. That pre- 
scription seems to fit Duesenberry’s per- 
sonal inclinations, too. Though he is 
highly regarded as an authority on 
monetary policy, Duesenberry insists 
that he cannot be classified as an ad- 
vocate of either tight or easy money. 
His appointment to the $27,000-a-year 
post, effective Feb. 1, will not change 
the council’s Keynesian flavor. As a 
council consultant since 1961, he has 
been among the handful of experts who 
helped create the framework for the 
New Economics and work out methods 
for putting it into operation. 

Born in West Virginia, lanky Jim 
Duesenberry won bachelor’s, master’s 
and doctor’s degrees (in economics) at 
the University of Michigan, roomed for 
a time with former Treasury Under Sec- 
retary Robert Roosa. One member of 
the board that granted Duesenberry’s 
Ph.D. was Gardner Ackley, his new 
boss. An Air Force statistician during 
World War II, Duesenberry rose from 
Private to captain. He joined the Har- 
vard faculty in 1946, soon made his 
mark with a study of consumer spend- 
ing that helped to spike fears that con- 
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ECONOMIC ADVISER DUESENBERRy the! 
A theorist with judgment nyes 
j tilize 


sumers would spend too little to fy polyt 
the postwar economy. He became a fy Prod 
professor in 1957. black 
Shrewd Choice. In the office new, | А! 
Duesenberry’s customarily cluttered с cipal 
bicle in Harvard's Littauer Се hows 
worked the man he will replace оп 
CEA: Otto Eckstein, the councils «Kets 
pert on unemployment, steel prices a; 91€ 
steel productivity. Eckstein, named | P785! 
the council in May 1964, must returt© © 
to Harvard because his original on О! 
year leave, already extended at Т.упёо!! С 
Johnson's request, is expiring. E 
Duesenberry's academic leave ru, p. 
until September 1967. His appointmtt, , 
to the CEA, the President's third i d 
prod 

a row from the faculty of Harvat 
or Yale, will leave the council's ect ot ] 
nomic complexion virtually unchangteg te 
Economists across the U.S. seem. React 
agree that the choice was shrewd. Зее 
fits right into the middle of CEA ИШ Supr 
ing,” says Bob Roosa (for whom Рі close 
enberry was a Treasury consultanl jing’ 
“He's a theorist with the quality {inter 
judgment.” Considering the delicacy Desp 
the decisions he will help make, Due ,Provi 
berry should find plenty of scop? "after 
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Growth Amid the Sugar Cane s 
Few underdeveloped areas Puetgrow 
flourished as dramatically nd 9Co., 
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ernment-built facilities Unaer = елт 
Bootstrap have attracte d raised ppetro 
nies, created 65,000 jobs ап Quat Gi 


capita income from $121 gs Wing t 
year. Bootstrap, however =o Kee 
mostly light manufacturing: w 
economy. growing at the С 
rate, the island needs heavy 12 petwabout 

Since it is located midway үс, УА! Gt 
Venezuelan oil and U.S. matke™ grall о! 
to Rico has settled on ОЙ аб jn Pi 
chemicals as a suitable basic s pomp 
Two refineries have so far i ghas | 
into operation, and this шой aithere 
struction begins on 4 majo, sie ite 
chemical complex. Financed : 
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Phillips Petroleum and 2576 by Puerto 
— Rico's Industrial Development Compa- 
“| ny, the new plant will ultimately gener- 
ate a $600 million investment. Phillips 
| plants, along with satellite industries, 
| will eventually employ 33,000. 
| First Call. The facility’s basic plant, 
the ninth domestic petrochemical oper- 
ation for fast-growing Phillips, will be 
erected on 400 acres of sugar-cane 
fields in Guayama district on Puerto 
Rico's south shore. Phillips will invest 
$45 million in the core plant, receive a 
| twelve-year tax forgiveness, get on 
stream in 21 months. Then the com- 
pany will reinvest its earnings for ten 
years (to a total of $55 million) in a 
string of satellite petrochemical plants 
on 2,600 surrounding acres. The satel- 
lites will be owned jointly by Phillips, 
other U.S. companies and Puerto Rican 
investors, will turn out urea for fer- 
nn tilizers, polyethylene, polystyrene and 
le to f, Polyester for plastic or synthetic fiber 
ате a fy Products, synthetic rubber, carbon 
black and nylon. 

ce next, . Angering the Competition. The prin- 
ittered с cipal product of the Guayama refinery, 
г Се however, will be 24,800 bbl. daily of 
motor fuel for U.S. East Coast mar- 
kets, in which Phillips is expanding. 
Since all oil imports are under quota, a 
presidential proclamation was required 
ast returt© enable Phillips to ship oil products 
Fel oy тоа Venezuela to Puerto Rico. Other 
t Lynd! companies will have to cut their 
import allotments to accommodate 
Phillips. Result: the two-year period in 
which the Interior Department studied 
the Phillips-Puerto Rican application 

Hara P Oduced a bitter oil-industry battle. 
s Competitors complained that Phillips 
cil's sot preferential treatment. They point- 
changed to the fact that Puerto Rico, which 
secim, was anxious to have Phillips, was repre- 
ende sented by the Washington law firm of 
EA üll'Supreme Court Justice Abe Fortas, a 
om Риё close friend of Lyndon Johnson's. Phil- 
sultani lips? attorney, moreover, was former 
шашу {interior Secretary Oscar L. Chapman. 
elicacy Despite the furor, Johnson finally ap- 
2; Dues proved the quota change last month 
scope "after Puerto Rican officials pointed out 
that, among 12 oil companies, only 
Phillips had agreed to their joint ven- 

ture and reinvestment requirements. 
Phillips’ operation may act as a cata- 
ane lyst for other U.S. oilmen to locate in 
as D'Puerto Rico. They will find competition 
,s Puelgrowing. Commonwealth Oil Refining 
; and 8 Co., їп operation since 1955, ships 37,- 
Орега000, bbl. daily to the U.S. under an 
0 compearlier quota agreement. It dedicated a 
raised ppetrochemical plant beside its refinery 
o $900at Guayanilla Bay in October, is build- 
h ME two more in partnerships with Her- 
"o kee Ке e Powder and Royal Dutch/Shell. 
rent * maller Caribbean Refining Co. has a 
dustty: refinery near San Juan, and Texaco is 
; pera bout to erect a $24 million refinery 
y yat Guayanilla Bay. Under present plans, 
gall of Texaco’s production will be sold 
x шїп Puerto Rico. Among its other ac- 
t fcomplishments, Operation Bootstrap 
onth з provided enough cars and trucks 
‹ pil ere to make such a venture feasible. 
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INDUSTRY 
Master of the Pill 


One of the most dramatic new prod- 
ucts to appear in recent years has been 
the oral contraceptive. First marketed 
five years ago, “the pill” is now 
made by seven U.S. companies under 
such trade names as Enovid (the first 
oral contraceptive, made by G. D. 
Searle & Co.), Norlestrin (Parke, Davis 
& Co.), and C-Quens (Eli Lilly & Co.). 
Sales of all oral contraceptives in the 
U.S., which were $46 million in 1964, 
rose to about $65 million in 1965 and 
are expected to hit $90 million this year. 

Of all the drug companies making the 
pill, the most spectacular is a small 
firm that is both very profitable and 
much misunderstood: Syntex Corp. 
Syntex’s common stock, which is being 
split two-for-one this week, is the most 
heavily traded issue on the American 
Stock Exchange, in 1965 rose in price 
more than any other stock on the ex- 
change (from 64% to 2198). Syn- 
tex is incorporated in Panama, oper- 
ates largely in Mexico and sells mostly 
in the U.S. It is a leader in the field of 
steroid hormones, which includes the 
birth-control pills and is one of the 
fastest-growing segments of the drug 
industry. 

From the Yam. Syntex’s own oral 
contraceptive, Norinyl, holds a relative- 
ly small share of the market, but Syn- 
tex also supplies the pill's basic com- 
pound to three other major pill makers: 
Eli Lilly, Johnson & Johnson, and Parke, 
Davis. Though the pill has made Syn- 
tex famous, 5996 of the company's 
sales and half its profits come from 
other drug products. These include 
other hormones used to treat skin in- 
flammations and the ingredients of cor- 
tisone, a major drug for treatment of 
arthritic diseases. 

The pill’s hormones are derived most- 
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There are profits in the wilderness. 
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ly from a chemical called diosgenin, 
which until 1945 was obtainable only in 
small quantities from tropical plants. 
Then Dr. George Rosenkranz, at that 
time a Syntex research chemist, found 
that the Mexican yam, or barbasco 
root, yielded much larger amounts of 
diosgenin. In 1951 Syntex’s Dr. Carl 
Djerassi first synthesized from it fe- 
male sex hormones that women could 
swallow. Later it was discovered that 
the hormones were effective as an oral 
contraceptive. Syntex then began sell- 
ing the compound to other drug firms, 
later introduced its own pill. Both Syn- 
tex and Searle now obtain their dios- 
genin from Mexican yams, which grow 
wild in the jungles. Rosenkranz, now 
Syntex’s president, has continued the 
company’s research in hormones and 
nucleic acids, the basic substances of 
living cells. 

Benefiting from Research. Because 
Syntex’s stock has been so volatile, some 
Wall Streeters have been skeptical of 
the firm’s future once the pill boom lags. 
But only about 20% of the U.S. women 
who could use the pills now do so, and 
most of the overseas market has barely 
been tapped. Moreover, Syntex’s re- 
search in hormones and nucleic acids is 
right where major new-drug discoveries 
are most likely to come. Even now, 
Syntex is benefiting from its research. 
Its earnings in the latest quarter jumped 
236% (to $5.9 million) апа sales 
climbed 125% (to $15.1 million) from 
a year earlier. Syntex expects sales in its 
current fiscal year, ending next July, to 
reach $55 million to $60 million, earn- 
ings to rise to about $19 million. All 
this is highly pleasing to its largest stock- 
holders, Investment Bankers Charles and 
Herbert Allen. They bought 33% of 
Syntex’s stock in 1958 from Ogden 
Corp., which they then controlled, for 
about $800,000. They still hold 21%, 
worth $192 million. 
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SINGAPORE 


The Boom That Went Bust 

The tiny island of Singapore, nd 
tegically situated midway between In- 
dia and China, has long been a com- 
mercial center of Southeast Asia. It 
processes and exports rubber, tin, pep- 
per and copra from Malaya and Bor- 
neo, imports machinery from Australia, 
Britain and the U.S. Its trade has made 
it a leading banking, warehousing and 
insurance city in Asia. When Singapore 
joined with neighboring Malaya, nearby 
Sarawak and North Borneo in 1963 to 
form the rich Federation of Malaysia 
its 1.8 million people prepared expect- 
antly for a boom in business. 

The boom began all right—but it 


THE SINGAPORE RIVER 


factories there make products ranging 
from ships and socks to tires and tooth- 
paste, and another 16 plants are abuild- 
ing. But the factories were designed to 
supply the federation's 11 million cus- 
tomers, and since the breakup Malaysia 
has erected high tariff walls against 
Singapore-made goods. Result: most fac- 
tories have cut production drastically, 
are searching for overseas markets to 
take up the slack. They are plagued by 
strike-prone unions, face increasingly 
stiff competition from aggressive and 
more experienced manufacturers 1n 
Hong Kong, Japan and Formosa. 
Pleasure Dome. As one step to boost 
employment, Singapore hopes to resume 
its profitable $500 million-a-year trade 
with Indonesia, halted 18 months ago 
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A massive switch to stay afloat. — 


went bust after Singapore’s expulsion 
from the federation last August as a 
result of racial and political conflicts. 
Instead of a boom, Singapore now faces 
such critical problems as widespread un- 
employment (13.5%), dwindling trade 
(down 20%), and tense relations with 
Malaya, on which Singapore depends 
for, among other things, its water sup- 
ply and its raw materials, Singapore's 
leaders are trying to keep their nation's 
economy afloat by a massive switch 
from trade to manufacturing, are urg- 
ing industrial countries to set up plants 
in Singapore and buy its products, If 
the switch fails, says Defense Minister 
Goh Keng Swee, "it's a certain deduc- 
tion that the Communists will eventual- 
ly win power by free elections"—a state- 
ment that is clearly made to elicit help 
and sympathy from the U.S. 2 
Production Cutbacks. The push for 
industry is centered in a new 9,000-acre 
manufacturing city called Jurong that 
has been hacked out of mangrove 
swamps and jungled hills. So far, 47 
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in protest against Indonesia’s guerrilla 
war with Malaya. The island's dire need 
for business has led it since October 
to sell the U.S. more than $2,000,000 
worth of supplies-for Viet Nam, though 
it disapproves of U.S. policy there. Pre- 
mier Lee Kuan Yew is also considering 
making Singapore available as a rest 
spot for dollar-laden U.S. troops from 
Viet Nam. The most intriguing proposal, 
however, is for a gambling and tourist 
resort on Pulau Sajahat (“Naughty Is- 
land") off Singapore's coast. This Asian 
pleasure dome would feature greyhound 
racing, nightspots and hotels, could dou- 
ble Singapore’s 90,000 tourists a year. 

Despite these prospects, Singapore 
may face insurmountable odds. Manu- 
facturing provides only 20% of its gross 
national product, and the vast British 
naval and military bases provide 2392. 
"Thus more than half Singapore's econo- 
my is still dependent upon trade, and as 
the country's relations with its neigh- 
bors remain tense, other Asian lands are 
eagerly grabbing its business. 
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WESTERN EUROPE ev 
Banking American-Style to 
Visiting Europe two months shar 
Chase Manhattan Bank President p? 
Rockefeller participated in both Ў \ 
jor discussion and a minor decision Ose 


Brussels, he took part in Degotiaj, Т 
leading toward part ownership of X 
gium's Bank du Commerce by 4 fly a 
Chase. In Paris, he ordered a $300, City 
face-lifting for the Chase’s 55-y M 


€ar-q long 
branch on the Rue Cambon. “We'll jy, agre 
like the '60s instead of the '304» a can 


ulted Paris General Manager Edoug, and 
Eller after his boss had left. Du. burc 
customers will like that. It's the Ame; 
can image.” 
The American image is Obvious | 
such European banking center , 
Frankfurt, Antwerp, Zurich, Gers, t 
and Milan. The Chase, New Yor hool 
First National City Bank, the Morga Calc 
Guaranty Trust Co. and Californias 
Bank of America led the way, Th ? 
movement has grown so strong th 
such banks as Chicago's Continental]: 
linois and Boston's First National at 
also opening European branches or bu ; 
ing into European banks. U.S. branche ; 
are now scattered across the Continent! 
seven opened last year alone. ot 
More Pan than the Europeans. Ате ао 
ican bankers moved strongly abroad i pan’ 
the wake of U.S. corporations that wet for | 
establishing Common Market operi agre: 
tions. The banks came along to handi U.S. 
financing for old customers, as well? Ја 
such routine stateside services as COM thirc 
pany payrolls and pension funds. Will Qan 
branches spread through the Сотто асго 
Market, they discovered they Wel arou 
the Eut Wor 
more Pan-European than Бо 
peans, solicited European business * * act 
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well as American. | 
rs coul pect 
One argument U.S. DN pf long. 


gressive and flexible А 
competitors. Following loni 
European banks are capii favi 
commercial loans, often tend Me 
companies in which they hold $ zou 
terests. U.S. bankers generally РЫ f 
faster service and better eal ini 
European companies interes 1 
ternational trade, American 
also offered the advantage of 
branches, faster interchange 
and more exact credit ratings 
seas customers. The argument 
persuasive. France's govern” cg 
Renault, establishing ап bs "m 
assembly plant in Buenos hand e ii 
to Bank of America tO 
financial transaction. · £ ba 
Even Credit Cards. American bi 
have also introduced Europe". 
nessmen to such U.S. banking Р woo 
as factoring and leasing, and a А 
the first rj JAPA 
smaller customers for | gm 7 
Italys Banca d'America € f п Та 
which is controlled by Bank oi Bi [LN ho 
ca, last summer opened Italy $ : 
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-credit service, provides 10ans 
efron $165 to $1,600 at a discounted 
6% interest rate instead of thé 30% 
to 100% interest that Italian loan 
sharks demand. 


JAPAN 


t Oseibo from the U.S. 


The U.S. last week granted Japan the 
right to do what по U.S. airline may do: 
fly around the world through New York 
source of lucrative, 
long-distance air traffic. A civil air 


agreement, signed in Tokyo by Ameri- 


can Ambassador Edwin O. Reischauer 


‘and Japanese Foreign Minister Etsusa- 


buro Shiina, will allow Japan Air Lines 


(о extend its existing transpacific serv- 
l ice from San Francisco to New York 
‚ and beyond. JAL announced plans to 
‚ begin twice-weekly flights from Tokyo 


to New York and London next fall, 
hooking up with its existing London- 
Calcutta-Tokyo route. 

The Japanese, who have been avidly 
seeking to rewrite their air treaty with 
the U.S., greeted the pact as a welcome 
oseibo (year-end gift). Tapping New 
York, said JAL President Shizuma Mat- 
suo, "means the greatest aviation right 
in the world.” In return, Japan gave up 
its unused rights to fly to Seattle and 
to carry West Coast passengers and car- 
go to Central and South America, will 


is. Ате allow U.S. airlines to serve Osaka, Ja- 
broad i pan’s second largest city and the site 
that weti for the 1970 World's Fair. Japan also 
t оре agreed to drop its recent restriction on 
o handi U.S. all-cargo flights through Tokyo. 


s well a 


Japan Air Lines will become only the 


as con third foreign carrier (after Australia’s 
ids. Wil Qantas and Britain's BOAC) both to fly 
Сотто across the U.S. and to fly all the way 
ey М агоџпа the world. The U.S.s Trans 
е Eu" World Airlines has no service across the 
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SITE OF BRITISH PETROLEUM'S DRILLING RIG (RIGHT: THE LAST LEG) 


Treacherous waters won the gamble. 


BRITAIN 
Sinking of the Sea Gem 


It was a great day, early last month, 
aboard British Petroleum’s offshore 
drilling rig Sea Gem, anchored 42 miles 
off the coast of Britain in the North 
Sea. Flow tests of the natural-gas pock- 
et discovered at the site showed a ca- 
pacity of 10 million cu. ft. a day, 
enough to supply the fuel needs of a 
town of 300,000 people and to prompt 
Britain’s Minister of Power, Frederick 
Lee, to recommend building an under- 
sea pipeline (at some $250,000 per 
mile) to bring the gas to land by late 
1967 or early 1968. 

Then, last week, disaster struck. As 
the 32-man crew was lowering Sea Gem 
so that it could be towed to a new site, 
two of its ten legs suddenly collapsed 
and the platform sank, leaving five men 
dead and eight others missing. With it, 
Britain’s hopes for a quick commercial- 
ization of the North Sea gas reserves 
received a setback. British Petroleum 
has a second rig under construction, but 
it will not be ready until late spring. 

The Sea Gem tragedy underscores 
the great gambles being run in the quest 
for gas under the North Sea, the most 
treacherous body of water ever ven- 
tured into with offshore drilling rigs. 
That fact not only heightens the danger 
to crewmen but vastly increases the ex- 
pense. The sturdier rigs required cost 
as much as $10 million apiece; to drill 
a well costs another $2,000,000. Not 
every well is a strike, nor is every strike 
a commercial proposition: Continental 
Oil Co. of England, the only other com- 
pany that has struck gas in Britain’s 
portion of the North Sea, recently 
abandoned its strike less than two weeks 
after finding it. 

Three other drilling groups—Shell- 
Esso, Signal and Phillips—will shortly 
be joined by Rycade and the Burmah 
Oil Group. Among them, 23 consor- 
ttums have ordered some dozen drilling 
rigs, will spend more than $300 million 
exploring the British North Sea by 1969. 

here is every indication that their huge 
gamble will ultimately pay off. What 
they are playing for is a major gas field 


—some think it may prove to be the 
world's biggest—that is located on the 
very doorstep of one of the world's 
fastest growing energy markets: West- 
ern Europe. 


Goliath Has the Upper Sword 


Soon after Britain's tiny Wilkinson 
Sword Ltd. began selling stainless-steel 
razor blades in 1961, it captured 30% 
of the British blade market, dominated 
by Boston's slow-moving Gillette Co. 
It then moved into the U.S. and bravely 
challenged Gillette on its home ground. 
By last year Wilkinson had moved into 
50 countries, run up a 1964 pretax 
profit of $9.8 million and made con- 
fident predictions of a 4096 sales in- 
crease in 1965. It began to look as if 
tiny David were slaying the Gillette 
Goliath. 

Things have not worked out that way. 
Wilkinson's sales in 1965 rose about 
25%, but its profits are actually down 
43% to $5.6 million. Overseas expansion 
has proved far more costly than Wilkin- 
son executives expected. Last month Wil- 
kinson laid off 250 of its 3,000 em- 
ployees, is now fighting to stay alive in 
its home market.: London is buzzing 
with rumors that Gillette is negotiating 
a takeover of Wilkinson. The rumors 
are denied by both companies, but they 
have not given any lift to the 193-year- 
old saber manufacturer, whose shares 
have slid from $7.56 when they were 
publicly issued in April 1964 to $3.50 
last week. 

. Gillette began to tight back in earnest 
in December 1963, when it entered the 
British stainless-blade market, launched 
a major new salvo last September with a 
massively advertised new blade coating 
named “Microchrome EB-7." Wilkin- 
Son, whose ads seem designed to sell 
Swords as much as blades, still is holding 
On to its 5296 share of the British stain- 
less market, but it has had to lay out 
needed cash to double its advertising 
Spending. “We made certain forecasts 
and geared our output to them," Says 
Managing Director Roy Randolph- 


"Well, it has proved more difficult than 


we expected. Believe me, though, 
don't intend to stand still." -—" 
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Assassination's Aftermath 


TWENTY DAYS by Dorothy Meserve 
Kunhardt and Philip В. Kunhardt Jr. 
312 pages. Harper & Row. $11.95. 


The assassination of Abraham Lin- 
coln is one chapter in history that most 
Americans feel they know by heart. 
Yet, though it hardly seems possible, 
this superb big book has found new 
sources and new perspectives which take 
on special import in the wake of the 
assassination in Dallas. 

Twenty Days covers the period from 
the moment Lincoln fell mortally 
wounded to the time his body was laid to 
rest at Springfield. Authors Dorothy and 
Philip Kunhardt are mother and son. 
Mrs. Kunhardt’s father, the late Freder- 
ick Hill Meserve, devoted a lifetime to 
collecting photographs of Lincoln and 
his times. This famed collection was left 
to Mrs. Kunhardt, and she and Son 
Philip, who is an assistant managing edi- 
tor of LIFE, spent years writing the text 
апа winnowing out photographs. The re- 
sult is a book of lively prose and telling 


—22à 


-. BOOTH.(IN CIRCLE) AND FIVE CO-CONSPIR 
INAUGURATION. LINCOLN, PARTLY HIDDEN 


pictures that historians will respect and 
journalists envy. : 

As Historian Bruce Catton points out 
in a glowing foreword, the authors have 
also given a good example of what the 
raw material of history looks like, for 
they offer both the pertinent and the 
bogus. They give the conflicting eyewit- 
ness accounts of the President's murder 
and the wild rumors that swept Wash- 
ington, as well as a factual narrative of 
the events before and after his death. 
There are not only pictures of Booth’s 
derringer, the chair Lincoln sat in, the 
clothes he wore; there are also spurious 
photographs of Lincoln in death and of 
mawkish funeral souvenirs. 

One picture shows the bedroom where 
Lincoln died, before it had been put in 
order. There is a shot of the Lincoln 
family dog, a yellow mongrel named 
Fido. The most startling picture of all 
(see below) proves that John Wilkes 
Booth and five of his fellow conspira- 
tors were present at Lincoln’s second in- 
auguration. Booth, standing on a bal- 
cony behind the speaker’s stand, could 
easily have shot Lincoln as he spoke. 
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The Texas Devils 


THE TEXAS RANGERS by Walte 
cott Webb. 583 pages. Univer i 
Texas. $10. E 


They fought grim odds and ү 
fear, 

They kept their honor hi 

And, facing arrows, aunt сг, 

Gave Texas all they had—the 

The Texas Rangers, after f 
rows, guns, and knives for one 
century of incredible carna 
abolished in 1935. But they 
song and story, cinema and 
as strong silent lawmen who 
like Gary Cooper or Lyndon 
son. They are more factuall 
orated by Historian Walter p 
Webb (The Great Frontier) in id 
mous volume, republished now E | 
foreword by President Johnson) a 
first time since 1935. But th p 
though they strongly suggest th i 
Rangers did not always keep their | 
or high and clear, nevertheless M 
that the organization at worst B 
necessary evil, at b an i ind 
of О. a x 

Set up in 1835, on the eve of 
war for Texas’ independence, the co 
provided socially useful NE. 
for the local gunslingers—since the 
were bound to shoot somebody, | 
might as well be enemies of Texas. Th 
gunslingers, delighted to be doing fi 
pay ($1.25 a day) what they wou 
normally have done for pleasur 
proved remarkably effective, and i 
1848, when the U.S. declared war 
Mexico, they went roaring across ! 
border like a platoon of panthers. U 
happily, the Texas Devils, as the Ме 
cans called them, were so blind-cra 
for blood that they often made mo 
enemies than they killed. In Мех! 
City, for instance, when a Mexi 
made so bold as to murder a Rang 
the victim's friends went on a shoous 
spree that in one day deposited J 
corpses on the streets of the congue 
capital. | 

McNelly of the Tex-Mex: At w 
end, with no more Mexicans 10 ШШ 
Rangers were temporarily disban ‘ 
But in 1874, the corps was Te 
tuted in two battalions— one assib 
to the frontier to arbitrate tange 3 
the other posted to the Tex-Mex je 
der to control cattle rustling. Ше 
er of the border patrol, 
MeNelly, is generally ack 
the greatest Ranger of them m 
mounted a scarum series of acro 
border raids against Mexican m ; 
and then capped his campale” SG 
haps the most famous action 10 
tory of the corps: the Las ) 
At the head. of an “army” of pii 
ers, McNelly "invaded" Мех» 
the main staging area for 9^ jf 
operations, fought off 450 arm іб, 
and forced the Mexican ашћоп | 
return 75 head of stolen cattle: 

Unhappily, McNelly died af 
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n Mexi But there are now 

Mem 39 different international 
лоо advertising editions 

du | | I| of TIME 


E | | The Weekly Newsmagazine 
cili = чаб: im == around the world. 


Now more than ever 
ef " ап advertiser can match 
Ма | | his own markets 


; 7 n 4 МИ | with the world-wide editions 
ed 2 of TIME. 


the same again. As the assignments be- 
came more routine—preventing prize- 
fights, harassing fence cutters, jailing 
drunks in gusher towns—the quality e 
the men who performed them seeme 
to decline. By 1900 the force was noto- 
riously corrupt, and during World War 
I the Rangers became litle more than 
terrorists, a racist army supported by 
the state for the purpose of intimidating 
Mexicans on both sides of the border. 

"Put Up Them Guns!" Yet right 
down to the end of its existence, the 
corps produced memorable men and 
moments. Captain Bill McDonald was 
а white-haired curmudgeon who stood 
ready to “charge hell with a bucket of 
water." Once, accompanied by a lone 
Ranger, he actually did charge a bar- 
racks containing 20 armed and rioting 
USS. soldiers, and forced them to “put 
up them guns!” Another time, when a 
citizens’ committee called for a compa- 
ny of Rangers to quell a mob, Captain 
McDonald arrived alone. When the cit- 
izens protested that only one Ranger 
had been sent, he replied: “Well, you 
ain't got but one mob, have you?” 

And then there was a Ranger named 
Ray (“Pinochle”) Miller. When cap- 
tured by Mexican bandits who decided 
“to 'dobe-wall him,” he shot the firing 
squad with a camera before it could 
shoot him with bullets. Flattered and 
fascinated, the bandits began posing for 
photographs and drinking straight shots 
of sotol, a distillation of yucca that 
makes tequila seem like celery tonic. 
When they were suitably swacked, Ser- 
geant Miller took a flying leap to the 
nearest horse and “hit the Rio Grande 
so hard he knocked it dry for 50 feet.” 
He left his camera behind. No matter. 
No film in it, anyway. 


A Raspberry in Stalin’s Mouth 


One gloomy afternoon in 1934, a 
Russian poet named Osip Mandelstam 
made the worst mistake of his life. He 
dropped in on Boris Pasternak at his 
Moscow apartment. Pasternak he knew 
he could trust, but there were four other 
Russian writers in the room. But Man- 
delstam was too wrought up to be wary. 
He passionately recited an “epigram” he 
had written about Stalin. 

We live. We are not sure our land is 

under us. 

Ten feet away, no one hears us, 


But wherever theres even а half- 
conversation, 

we remember the Kremlin’s moun- 
taineer. * 


His thick fingers are fat аз worms, 
his words reliable as ten pound 
weights. 


His boot tops shine, 
his cockroach mustache is laughing. 


EE About him, the great, his thin-necked, 
is ed advisors. 
He plays with them. He is happy with 
half-men around him. 
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OSIP MANDELSTAM 
A marked man on a moving bus. 


They make touching and funny ani- 
mal sounds. 
He alone talks Russian. 


One after another, his sentences like 
horseshoes! He pounds 

them out. He always hits the nail, 
the balls. 


After each death, he is like a Georgian 

tribesman, 

putting a raspberry in his mouth. 

A. few days later, the Georgian tribes- 
man in the Kremlin, who was known to 
like raspberries, put a ripe one in his 
mouth. Betrayed by one of the writers 
in Pasternak's parlor, Mandelstam was 
arrested on Stalin's personal order and 
banished to Siberia. His poetry was sup- 
pressed and is still almost entirely un- 
known in the Soviet Union, while in the 
West his reputation has been obscured 
by trite translations. 

Now, three decades after his death, 
the world is beginning to realize that the 
man Stalin destroyed was an extraordi- 
nary writer and possibly even a great 
one. In The Prose of Osip Mandelstam 
(Princeton University; $5), Slavonist 
Clarence Brown recently provided ac- 
curate and arresting translations of the 
poet's principal stories, and in the cur- 
rent issue of the New York Review of 
Books, Poet Robert Lowell has pub- 
lished renditions of nine poems that 
sometimes in raw-power and sometimes 
in fine artistry support comparison with 
the best poetry of the century. 

Hard Choice. Mandelstam could have 
had an easy life if he had wanted one. 
Born in 1891, he was the only son of a 
wealthy Jewish merchant. His father 
treated him to a grand tour of Western 
Europe before sending him to the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg and offered 
young Osip a safe future in the leather 
business. But Osip opted for the danger- 
ous life of letters, and his father cut him 
off without a ruble. Nothing daunted 

Osip moved in with the Acmeists, a 
stubborn little literary sect centered in 
St. Petersburg and set up in opposition 


to the symbolists, who at that timeq _. 
inated Russian poetry. In fact, Ма % mini 
stam’s esthetic ideal was Athenia Nk food 
like the temples of the Golden 4 к food 
poems were constructed with stay agat 
simplicity and monumental Streng and 
Says Isaiah Berlin: “Mandelstam’, 8 thre 
ry possessed a purity and perfectio pa 
form never again attained in " xs 
His stories, on the other hand, wes À а 
wild ebullition of image and idea gas 
his essays an icefall of glittering i 4 
lectual fragments. Шш 
By 1917, when he published his i 
ond book of poems, Mandelstam Е Кау. 
26 and already recognized as а ma $2.9 
But the master, as one friend rena А 
bers him, looked like a child—*a il iin 
young boy with a twig of Шу-о оуег 
valley in his buttonhole and eyelash 23-y 
so long that they covered half his Chee: fant 
Other friends said that he looked like, three 
startled chicken, but it soon Бес and 
clear that this chicken had а lion’s һе liter 
Mandelstam hated the Bolshevik y Sad 
anny from the day it took power, a Тош 
with a crazy courage that still takes j, 282" 
breath away, he made his feelin 5а 
known. One night he saw a secret-poliy !OUS 
official swilling vodka in a public how ? Jol 
and drunkenly transcribing the nam Mac! 
of political undesirables on a large stad es 
of execution writs. Outraged, the pill ar 
sized poet charged across the TOOK A fre 
snatched up the warrants, ripped tht... 
to shreds and ran out into the night. ү, 
The Outsider. Trotsky's sister, Wifoot. 
was impressed by Mandelstam's poetntrom 
saved his life on this occasion, but ther, tp. 
after he was a marked man. All throutthe 6 
the ’20s, he lived with his young wifeibles | 
poverty and in fear. In 1931 he wroltmom 
I am hanging on the outside of а license 
rifying time, a moving bus. canne 
I do not know why 1 live. . and 
He was 43 when Stalin sent him lolq-f. 
Siberia. His sufferings there disastrous jured 
aged his body but wondrously mi 
his art. Lowell has translated an M 
on exile that suggests how neat t0 
bone his later poems strike. d frol 
My body, all that I borrowe E 
the earth, E: | 
I do not want it to return here 
some flour-white butterfly. 4 
Му body, scratched and charre 
with thought, 
I want it to become a stree E 
It was full of vertebrae, and W 
aware of its length. 


Fun 


t, a land 


lint 
The dark green pine needles how 


in the wind 
look like funeral wreath 
the water. . - ; 
how our pastimes and life were 
drained away! ДҮ! 
In 1937 Mandelstam was briet 
free. But his energies were drain sick 
by illness, and he was still in & 
when he was arrested араш ой 
trumped-up charge of counter’ gf 
tionary activity and sentence : A mm 
years in a concentration camp ў 
of ме, [ 
1 


s thrown 1 


eastern Siberia. The shock © 
sentence drove Mandelstam 


Y 


out 
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ime dà mi nder the delusion that his own 
‚ Mang om poisoned, he began to steal 
ntan, à food from other prisoners. Time and 
„į again his fellow prisoners caught him 
B Stag and beat him cruelly. In the end they 
Streng threw him out of the barracks into 30- 
M'S py below-zero cold. Filthy, emaciated, 
dressed in rags, he lived on for several 
| Russi, weeks, sleeping in sheds and eating gar- 
b Wem Баре. And then he died. 


ing i Funny Sad Girl 


TODDLER ON THE RUN by Shena Mac- 
| kay. 105 pages. Simon & Schuster. 
stam W $9.95. 


] Teme, Author Mackay, a 21-year-old Brit- 
—“a ish girl who shares a drab walk-up 
ily-of- over a London launderette with her 
eyelash, 23-year-old draftsman husband, an in- 
is cheek fant daughter, her mother, a dog and 
кеа like, three sullen cats is the most precocious 
1 becaņ 2nd prolific ornament in a new British 
эп” hear literary clique that might be called the 
hevik ty Sad Young Girls. Unlike the Angry 
wer, ay 1 0ung Men, who exercised their spleens 
takes th against a rotten and unjust world, the 
feeling Sad Young Girls find the world deli- 
*ciously sad—and despairing about it is 
Tet-poli ^ ~. туа 
slic how? jolly good way to enjoy it. Author 
id nan; Mackay’s hero is a 23-year-old dwarf 
WE stay "hose chief problem, as someone re- 
dom marks, is that "it's only his mind that's 
б тп Warped, he's got a lovely little body." 
After a series of disjointed misadven- 
ped thet tures, he ends up drowned, a wisp of 
ight. seaweed hanging from his sad little 
ter, “Moot. What sets Author Mackay apart 
s poellfrom her despairing friends, however, 
but thettis that there is a giggle buried deep in 
l гош һе center of her sadness, and it bub- 
ig Wile Ibles up at odd moments—such as the 
he wrollmoment when a husband grows so in- 
of &llcensed at his wife for feeding him 
canned food that he throws her down 
„апа tries to open her head with an 
it him old-fashioned can opener. Sadly, the in- 
sastrous jured wife ends up in an insane asylum. 
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you'll have complete access 
to all service points for daily 
checking. When routine 
maintenance is this easy your lift 
trucks stay on the job. For instant 
accessibility - specify Hyster lift trucks. 
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Begin Your Collection Of These 
Widely-Acclaimed Books From The 


LIFE NATURE 
LIBRARY 


For You And Your Family, 

A Continuing Adventure In 
The Miraculous And Often 
Mysterious World Of Nature 


“Spectacular, dramatic and comprehensive,” says C. V. Anthony Adams of the 
Dublin Evening Herald. “Every volume reads with such simplicity; the whole 
series is a triumph,” says John Jarrett of Animal Life. 

Thousands of families in Europe, the Mid-east and Africa have already taken advantage 


of the opportunity to add these handsome and informative books to their home 
libraries. 


Each book measures 8/2 x 11" and contains approximately 190 pages, with 
about 35,000 words of text, with scores of paintings, photographs, maps, - 
charts, diagrams and a complete index. More than half the photographs are in 
full colour. Best of all, they are very reasonably priced. Ask your 
bookseller today to show you copies of these popular and useful volumes. 


LIFE NATURE LIBRARY books are available in the following 4 
languages: English, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Swedish, Dutch, Norwegian, Japanese. 
These Volumes Now Available: 
THE SEA THE DESERT THE POLES 
THE MOUNTAINS THE EARTH 
THE UNIVERSE 


LIFE Nature Library 
Books Are Available 
At Your Bookseller 


More-Volumes 
El o Be e Announced 
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The two gears mesh. ZEISS Strain- 
Testing Devices reveal under polarized 
light the lines of principal stress. 

The centers of coloration show regions 
of maximum stress concentration. 
Thus ZEISS instruments have added 
new dimensions to materials research. 
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The great name in Optics 
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HITACHI - Creative technology for the age of tomorrow 
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any that produced the world's most powerful electron microscope 
и Ше € КОО, train, the largest hydroelectric turbine in the Western Hemi. 
sphere, also manufactures a complete line of household appliances, they're boung 
to be superior. 

And now, Hitachi proudly presents two packages of portable, practical 
pleasure from their outstanding entertainment electronics line. Both 
are characterized by smart styling, solid construction, quality com. 

ponents and are priced right. So join the millions of people all ove; 


Ca the world who enjoy dependable Hitachi 
/ products. And send for Hitachi's popular, Fi TACHI {(e)) 
/ informative quarterly, “Age of Tomorrow." Tokyo, Japan - | 


heus HITACHI WORLD yi ANKINIAI - 
Battery-Operated | 
Slim Portable Tape Recorder 
_ Model TRO-330 
~~ Faithful reproduction of sounds for business, _ 
i pleasure, study. Only 2-5/8” thick .% Ф 
and weighs only 4-1/2.Ibs.—truly port&ple? 


Exclusive Lévelmatic device eliminates.; X" ie .HITACHI a 2 
distortion "at high recording levels. Remote- r^ MW/SW 3:Bái d 9-Transistor 
control switch on microphone. 2 speed, _ 1 Po | КЫЗ, 
N double-track monaural — 3-3/4" [sec. кя Oman ef асо 
~ for music; 1-{/8”/$ес. for voice. Mode WH-999 


Super-sensitive reception and rich volume. 
Exclusive radar tuning device flashes 
when you аге exactly tuned in on the 
desired station, Fine: tuning dial for 
clearer shortwave reception. 2 antennas: 
Powerful 2-1/2 x 4” oval PM dynamic 
speaker. Tone control switch. 2 earphone 
jacks for quiet private listening. 
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TIME LISTINGS 


TELEVISION 


By now most of the corpses of shows 
that did not survive the autumn slaughter 


iE have been tidily interred, and new recruits 


| have been mobilized. ABC this week is 

| trooping out three new series (see below) 

JB for what it calls a “second season," but 
| might be more aptly dubbed first aid. 


Wednesday, January 12 
BATMAN (ABC, 7:30-8 p.m.).* By day he 
is Foppish Playboy Bruce Wayne, but at 
night he dons his puce long johns and his 
black bat hat and makes war on the dia- 
bolical denizens of the dark underworld. 


| Adam West plays Bruce/Batman, and Burt 


Ward is Dick Grayson (alias Robin the 
Boy Wonder) in this revival of the 1940s 
comic strip. Premiére. 

BLUE LIGHT (ABC, 8:30-9 p.m.). Robert 
Goulet has turned in his operetta cloak 
for a dagger, stars in this new series about 
an American who renounces his citizen- 
ship to become a Nazi spy. In reality, how- 


| ever, Goulet is a double agent, hated and 
| hunted by the very country for which he 


™ is risking all, etc., etc. Première. 
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BOB HOPE PRESENTS THE CHRYSLER THEA- 


| TER (NBC, 9-10 p.m.). An actress (Simone 


Signoret) and a playwright (George Ma- 


| haris) feud over a script. 


Thursday, January 13 
THE DOUBLE LIFE OF HENRY PHYFE (ABC, 
8:30-9 p.m.). Another ring in the spiraling 
spying craze, this features Red Buttons as 
a mild accountant whose C.P.A. is merely 
a cover for the CIA. Premiére. 


Saturday, January 15 

AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE ALL STAR 
GAME (NBC, 1:30 p.m. to conclusion). The 
A.F.L.-Champion Buffalo Bills play an all- 
star squad made up of the best players of 
the other A.F.L. teams. 

THE HOLLYWOOD PALACE (ABC, 9:30- 
10:30 p.m.). Phil Harris is host and Alice 
Faye (Mrs. Harris) is a guest. 


Sunday, January 16 

“IN THE BEGINNING, GOD" (CBS, 10-11 
a.m.). A concert of sacred music taped 
on Christmas Day at Manhattan's Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church by Duke El- 
lington, his orchestra and four choirs. 
. DISCOVERY ‘65 (ABC, 11:30 a.m.-noon). 
"The Vanishing Jungle," a study of Afri- 
can wildlife in the Nairobi National Park 
and the Masai Amboseli Game Reserve. 


Tuesday, January 18 

_ CBS NEWS (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). “The Na- 
tional Health Test: Part 1"—for those who 
found out that they couldn't drive (“The 
National Drivers Test") and shouldn't vote 
(‘The National Citizenship Test”), a 
chance to learn how they’re ruining their 
health. 


THEATER 

On Broadway 

MARAT/SADE shreds the nerves, flays the 
skin and vivisects the psyche, In a display 
of directorial virtuosity, Peter Brook has 
expanded Playwright Peter Weiss’s meta- 
Phor of the world as a madhouse, and the 
Superb Royal Shakespeare players envelop 


* All times E.S.T. 


Address changes and sub 
weekly by TIME Inc., at S40 NR p 


the playgoer in a disturbing, enthralling 
theatrical experience. 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE. In the dock of 
self-accusation, a man charges that his life 
has become an obscenity. In the middle 
years, John Osborne's antihero has lost his 
way but not his wittily vituperative voice, 
and Nicol Williamson brings this charac- 
ter to memorable life in the most power- 
ful male performance Broadway has seen 
in more than a decade. 

CACTUS FLOWER. Adapter-Director Abe 
Burrows gives a fast spin to a French sex 
farce that sets a reluctantly spinsterish 
nurse, a determined roué of a dentist, and 
his beatnik mistress in a romantic whirl. 
Lauren Bacall is appropriately sharp as a 
late-blooming lovely. 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU. The eccen- 
tric Sycamore family once again cavorts 
on a Broadway stage in an inspired revival 
by the APA repertory company. Still fun- 
ny after 30 years, the zany Moss Hart- 
George Kaufman comedy now has the 
added appeal of nostalgic wholesomeness 
and pervasive human warmth. 

THE ROYAL HUNT OF THE SUN. Brilliant 
plumage and clever choreography give this 
historical drama the shifting, colorful 
splendor of a kaleidoscope, but Playwright 
Peter Shaffer fails to inform the story of 
Conquistador Pizarro in Peru with a co- 
herent dramatic or philosophical content. 


RECORDS 


Virtuosos 

ARTUR RUBINSTEIN has recorded Chopin’s 
Polonaises twice before, but now at 76, 
he gives them an especially noble perform- 
ance (2 LPs; RCA Victor), as though tak- 
ing national pride in their challenging 
rhythms. With authoritative timing, he 
shapes each familiar piece so that the lis- 
tener feels both suspense and the recogni- 
tion of rightness. 

WANDA LANDOWSKA, as an exceptionally 
musical child in Poland, saw a farm girl 
milking a cow to a 2/4 beat while singing 
a mazurka in 3/4 time. Landowska has 
captured on her harpsichord the unex- 
pected rhythms: and sharp colors of the 
Dances of Ancient Poland (RCA Victor), 
including old folk songs like The Hop, 
a traditional wedding mazurka. She also 
plays selections by little-known composers 
such as Prince Michael Oginski, an 18th 
century soldier and poet whose Polonaises 
Chopin took as models. 

VLADIMIR ASHKENAZY, 28, has been the 
young Russian pianist to watch since he 
started winning contest prizes eleven years 
ago. Playing Chopin’s Four Ballades and 
Trois Nouvelles Etudes (London), he is 
in great form, master of the most melting 
lyricism as well as of virile technique and 
a big tone. 

NATHAN MILSTEIN plays Mozart's Violin 
Concertos No. 4 and 5 with the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra (Angel). These are two 
of the five violin concertos Mozart wrote 
at 19. After playing the Fourth, Mozart 
bragged that his performance “went like 
oil.” Milstein, too, spins out the bright 
tunes effortlessly, though coolly. 

PETER SERKIN is only 18, but his solo re- 
cording debut makes it clear that he is 
musically mature, as one would expect 
of Rudolf's Son. Young Serkin can play 
both piano and harpsichord, but chose 
piano for Bach's Goldberg Variations 
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twisting the Air into its 


(RCA Victor), i | nto 
thirty metamorphoses with imagination 


and a pleasing playfulness. 


JEAN-PIERRE RAMPAL, having recorded all 
of Bach's and Mozart's flute sonatas, now 
turns to Handel’s (2 LPs; Epic). Both he 
and Harpsichordist Robert Veyron-Lacroix 
tastefully embellish, in 18th century style, 
the stately, singable melodies. Re 

JASCHA HEIFETZ grandly and brilliantly 
plays the third and biggest of Brahms's 
three romantic sonatas for violin and pi- 
ano (reissued by RCA Victor). Such vir- 
tuosity would overshadow an ordinary pl- 
anist but not the late William Kapell, 
who with equal ease is first sensitive ac- 
companist, then forceful protagonist. It 
was on his way to California to complete 
recording the Brahms triptych with Heifetz 
that the 31-year-old Kapell was killed in a 
plane crash twelve years ago. 


CINEMA 


DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. Omar Sharif in the 
title role and Julie Christie as his Lara 
head an impressive cast in Director David 
Lean's thoroughly romantic version of 
Boris Pasternak's epochal bestseller. 

THE SPY WHO CAME IN FROM THE COLD. 
Director Martin Ritt (Hud) has made 
John le Carré's novel into a masterly spy 
thriller, with Richard Burton giving his best 
movie performance as the worn-out Brit- 
ish intelligence hack on a fateful mission. 

VIVA MARIAI Photography by Henri De- 
cae enhances the allure of Jeanne Moreau 
and Brigitte Bardot, who do what they 
can with Director Louis (The Lovers) 
Malle's rather slapdash farce about a pair 
of dance-hall girls involved in a Central 
American revolution. 

THUNDERBALL. In his fourth film outing, 
easily the most spectacular to date, James 
Bond (Sean Connery) claims his quota 
of girls, gadgets and bogus glamour while 
hunting for stolen atom bombs in the 
briny deeps near Nassau. 

JULIET OF THE SPIRITS. The inner life of a 
bourgeois matron (Giulietta Masina) be- 
comes a psychic three-ring circus as Di- 
rector Federico Fellini (La Dolce Vita, 
$15) puts milady's past, present and future 
through the hoops in flamboyant style. 

REPULSION. This chilling case study by 
Writer-Director Roman Polanski describes 
how a tormented blonde manicurist 
(Catherine Deneuve) retreats into a night- 
mare world, working considerable mis- 
chief along the way. 

THE LEATHER BOYS. Motorcycling, teen 
marriage and homosexuality complicate 
the life of a seriocomic British strumpet 
(Rita Tushingham) whose young husband 
prefers to spend all his evenings out with 
the boys. 

_DARLING. Director John Schlesinger 
views the jet set through a glass brightly, 
focusing mainly on Julie Christie’s shim- 
mering performance as a go-go playgirl 
who finds scruples a handicap for big- 
league fun-and-games. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


A THOUSAND DAYS: JOHN F. KENNEDY IN 
THE WHITE HOUSE, by Arthur M. Schle- 
singer Jr. In this topnotch and for the 
most part balanced retrospective, Histori- 
an Schlesinger has done full justice to his 
craft and to the President he loved and 
served. 

MY LIFE IN THE MOUNTAINS AND ON 
PLAINS, by David Meriwether. Old 
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Meriwether is firmly fixed in Us |. 
as a two-fisted early Governor o d is 
Mexico Territory, but this autobio 


dictated to a granddaughter and pub | | 
ч 


| 
d 


for the first time some 72 years aft 

death, gives a grim but fascinatin, | [1 
count of his early days as a knocks! 

on the wild frontier. ay ‚ 

SELECTED LETTERS ОЕ MALCOLM lo Т 
edited by Harvey Breit and Marger 
ner Lowry. A tragic novelist Shows 47 
letters the courage and dedication К 
craft that enabled him to produce hic 
gle masterpiece, Under the Volcan 
modern version of Dante’s Inferno, No, 

THE SAVAGE STATE, by Georges Con 
This scorching satire on race politica 
Africa is written with an acetylene c) 
should be read through goggles. on 

QUESTIONS OF TRAVEL, by Elizabeth yd 
op. One of the finest descriptive 1 
now at work presents a magnificent ; 
bum оѓ verbal snapshots, the best of th 
taken in Brazil. J 

TWENTY DAYS, by Dorothy Мек, 
Kunhardt and Philip B. Kunhardt Jr ] 
lustrated with 300 photographs from jy 
famed Meserve collection accompanied 
a lively text, this superb big book he 
found new sources and new perspecti 
to describe the assassination of Abra 
Lincoln, covers the period from the slaf 
ing until his body was laid to rest; 
Springfield. 

THE BEGGAR, by F. M. Esfandiary. } 
this ghastly little parable, an [тапап 
exile ironically illustrates the intrinsic à 
justice of human justice. 

THE TEXAS RANGERS, by Walter Presco 
Webb. A century of legalized carnage} 
described with scholarly precision an 
boyish glee in this definitive history—r 
published for the first time since 1935—0 
a rootin’, tootin’, shootin’, lootin’ am m 
generally low-falutin’ organization thate) & 
forced the law and other unpopular prj T 
udices during the wild and woolly win 5% 
ning of the Southwest. , 

VICTORIAN SCANDAL, by Roy Jenkins. Th 
Dilke Case was the Profumo Affair of të 
Victorian era, a politico-sexual scand 
that rocked an administration and Ww 
the career of the man who at 42 ha f 
ready been designated as Gladstone К 
cessor. The story is authoritatively t0 9 
Historian Roy Jenkins, Home Secretary 
Britain's Labor government. 
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сеа Only Рап Am Jets fly nonstop from Tokyo to San Francisco via the Great Circle Route. 
From other cities in the Orient, we fly there via Hawaii 


. This year, go someplace worth talking about. 
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San Francisco. Charming cable cars,  king's ransom. From Hong Kong the Ask your Pan Am Travel Agent. Or 
ra grand hills, soaring bridges, anda round trip Jet economy fare is just call us. You'll have a good feeling 
( lovely touch of the Orient. зе very b: 


| | $900. From Tokyo: $783. From Ma- knowing you've chosen the v 
‚ It's urbane, cosmopolitan. Even a nila: $882. Comparable prices from the world's most ex erienced 
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LETTERS 


Man of the Year 


"sir: Thank you for choosing General 
отеп аз Мап ої the Year [Jan. 
7]. It is the greatest tribute anyone has 
paid our men fighting in Viet Nam. I look 
on it as TIME’s thank-you to the men 
dving for our lives. 
x PETER J. MOLAY 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Sir: How apropos that the bust of 
General Westmoreland should be photo- 
graphed in the original clay. It seems 
truly representative of all G.Ls who are 
winning this one on their bellies in the 
mud of the Viet jungles. 
(Mns.) GEORGIA SOUTHARD 

East Greenbush, N.Y. 


Sir: The choice of Westmoreland is out- 
rageous and is offensive to all who work 
and pray for,peace. We need recognition 
for men of heroic stature in thought and 
action, not for military mediocrities who 
achieve incidental prominence through a 
tragic error of history. 
Y. KRASNA 


, New York City 


Sir: Your choice would be one of the 
great jokes of history if it were not so 
frightening. In a world that needs ideas, 
that needs truly inspired leadership, how 
can TIME settle for a professional soldier? 
Better Sandy Koufax! 
JoHN А. RAMSEY 

Arlington Heights, Ill. 


Sir: Congratulations on the good sense 
you displayed in selecting General West- 
moreland for Man of the Year. His has 
been a lonely, unpleasant assignment, but 
he quietly carried on with high effective- 
ness and without complaint. To appreciate 
his worth, one has only to remember the 
contrasting career of General MacArthur 
in Korea and the Philippines. General 
Westmoreland, I suspect, is totally unin- 
terested in his image. 
RALPH E. SAMUEL 

New York City 


Sir: Congratulations on your choice of 
l General Westmoreland. However, I would 
like to voice my disappointment that you 
never chose General Douglas MacArthur 
as your Man of the Year. MacArthur was 
the main reason we haven't lost more of 
Asia. 
à BARNEY PHILLIPS 
Encino, Calif. 


Sir: While we all realize that General 
Westmoreland is doing his best at a job 
that has to be done, would it not have 
been more appropriate to choose some- 
one who is working to make that job 
unnecessary? 
WALTER А. SCHANKE 

Bono, Ohio х 


Sir: I failed to guess the Man of the 
Year. However, I now realize that Gen- 
eral Westmoreland is the logical choice. 
MR a battle that will undoubt- 

ecide the future of Asi = 
ably the world. pa nop 


PATRICK NOL 
New York City PLAN 


Тһе Keynesian Influence 


Sir I feel deeply grateful 

your tribute КУЛУ MEE Ke s 

Е [Dec 31]. It i i re 
у it is so understandingly appre- 


— TIME, JANUARY 14, 1966 


ciative and so effective. In the crude early 
days of our economic development, Marx 
shrewdly appraised our system's weakness 
— workers got only a subsistence wage 
were thus unable to buy back the product 
of their labor. Marx advocated revolution 
as the remedy. It was Keynes who saw the 
way out. As a result of his influence, 
wealth circulates with great freedom in 
our whole society, as you so well state. 
It is this triumphant answer to Marx that 
makes the teachings of Keynes so valuable 
to the capitalist world of 1966. 
BENJAMIN H. KIZER 


Spokane, Wash. 


Sir: Your excellent article will ghost 
many a freshman paper on income de- 
termination and many a lecture for those 
of us who try to teach it. Some will pan 
your critique, but it is a wisp of fresh 
air in a subject polluted by pedantic and 
prolix alchemists. 

DAVID S. LAWRENCE 

Economics Faculty 

Bridgeport Engineering Institute 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Sir: The success of the Keynesians is like 
the doctors’ success, via diet and insulin, 
with diabetics: the patient remains a sick 
man. The Keynesians bypass the search 
for the cause of our economic disease, and 
so, with all their prescribed economic 
medication, we are and must remain an 
economically sick nation, constantly tak- 
ing pep and dope pills. 
Noan D. ALPER 

Ў President 
Public Revenue Education Council 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Truth from Sincerity 


Sir: About the dilemma of the historian 
as participant, so well described in your 
Schlesinger cover story [Dec. 17]: that di- 
lemma has been poignantly recounted by 
Marc Bloch, the French Jewish historian, 
who in his Strange Defeat set out to ana- 
lyze a burning issue in which he was 
deeply involved—the fall of France. He 
discounts any claim to objectivity: he says 
that all one can demand from a contem- 
porary historian is sincerity and that out 
of the comparison of many sincerities, the 
truth will ultimately emerge. I believe that 
Schlesinger satisfies that criterion. I my- 
self found consolation in Bloch's dictum 
while writing The Edge of the Sword, the 
history of Israel's war of independence. 
NETANEL LORCH 
: Ambassador of Israel 

Lima, Peru 
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Meaning of the Monument 


ir How ghoulishly appropriate—the 
Rot Dallas memorial for John F. Ken- 
nedy [Dec. 24] looks like an enclosure 


for a firing squad. 
STANLEY MITRUK 


Galena, Ill. 


Sir: The Kennedy cenotaph reminds me 
of nothing so much as those useful struc- 
tures that abound on Parisian boulevards 
for the relief of the weary traveler. 


Н. B. MERRILL 
Lakewood, Calif. 


Sir: The proposed monument to Ken- 
nedy resembles the cattle yards used 
in my home village to sort bulls for 
shipment. 
MANUEL MATEOS 
Madrid, Spain 


Sir: My congratulations to Architect 
Philip Johnson on the very beautiful mod- 
el of the Kennedy cenotaph. To those who 
think that simplicity is sterility, I quote 
the great Rumanian sculptor Constantin 
Brancusi: “Simplicity is not a goal, but 
one arrives at simplicity in spite of one- 
self, as one approaches the real meaning 
of things.” 
FRANK W. HEINZ 


Lone Pine, Calif. 


An Answer for Alan MacDonald 


Sir: Letter Writer Alan MacDonald says 
Australian troops have a low regard for 
the fighting efficiency of G.I.s in Viet Nam 
[Dec. 31]. What Australian troops? Does 
he refer to the corporal's guard of Aussies 
sent when we asked our allies to stand 
with us there? If we had dispatched 500 
men, instead of millions, to the South 
Pacific when the Australian government 
begged for help in World War II, Australia 
would now be a slave outpost of Japan. 
J. A. MCFADDEN 


Upper Darby, Pa. 


Miracle of Understanding 


Sir: I am disappointed in your Essay, 
On Not Losing One’s Cool About The 
Young [Dec. 24]. Are we teen-agers to 
be shunned by society and merely tolerat- 
ed? How shall we grow up in a world 
where adults condemn instead of guiding 
us? If we are the struggling victims of the 
oceans of evil, who will throw us a rope 
and tow us to shore? In our day there 
have been countless miraculous achieve- 
ments, literary, musical, industrial, chem- 
ical. Why is the miraculous achievement 
of understanding—something that cannot 
be stamped out of a machine or discov- 
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placed with discouraging accusa 
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Willcox, Ariz. бе 
Sir: Someone should give your E 

a medal. I used to think that only ad 
member of my generation could eli 
stand us as well as that; it is tru] ШШ 
able that an adult could have Such -Mg 
into what we are really like. ш, 


Buffalo 


Sir: Your Essay was excellent b 
failed to mention a principal aq, 
cism of today's generation: that we n 
to face reality. But "reality" wa, Ru 
by adults, not by us. It was not E 
eration that refused to recognize th 
cist threat in the 1930s, that Produced’ 
bomb, that stood idly by as half of E | 
was enslaved, that lets Communism p. 
in Asia by preventing victory on all fro 
This reality is rejected by youth be 
it is incompatible with our ideals ў 
quote Robert Louis Stevenson as sm 
"Youth is the time to run a mile (o 
fire," and you add that it still matters Di 
set the fire. The adult generation has e 
the fire, and we are running to extingui 
it before it consumes us. 1 

ALEXANDRA KRITHADE 
The Bronx, N.Y. 
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New Faces for the Donkey 


Sir: Sure is good to see TIME рой 
out new faces in the Democratic Pan 
like Mayor Whelan of Jersey City [De 
31]. We Democrats ought to have an ё 
ternative choice in the future—a choi: 
other than Hubert Humphrey or one € 


the Kennedys. 
M. A. Lone 
Glendale, Calif. 


Sir: Your story on Mayor Thom 
Whelan of Jersey City was excellent. Yë 
although everything you say is true, not 
of the reforms mentioned have helped 
majority of the city’s residents. Whe 
won the 1965 election because he was № 
wo evils. 
lesser of two Б ончат О 


Jersey City 


Moving Toward the Status Quo? 
кў 


Sir: Father Cahill of St. John's Uniig 
ty [Dec. 31] is not the first m me 
president to get fed up with facu у m 
bers, but he is probably the first Бу 
ern times to silence the opposita oct 
tion that is unprofessional, unde facil 
and unbelievable. True, а certain cri 
element has been extremely Mai is! 
pressing for needed changes, for po 
motivated by anxiety, not thirst 20 tig 
or desire to embarrass the 
As a former member of t ises 
faculty, I assure you that prorat 
by the Vincentians are seldom. С 
that their concept of progress 15 gui 
resolutely in the direction O 
quo. Their obvious inability demic fd 
stand the basic concept of aca fe dis 
dom and their refusal to (oe ЫП? ї 
are harmful not only to educ 

also to Catholicism. ADER 
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Assistant Professor О 
Amherst College 
Amherst, Mass. 


Jewish Education 


о 
Sir: TIME's accurate report от] co 
day schools in the U.S. [Dec | 
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! tained one allegation that calls for clarifi- 
cation: that many schools have to im- 
port teachers from Israel because of a 
“nationwide teacher shortage.” Irrespec- 
tive of a teacher shortage, the deployment 
nly af of Israeli instructors to Jewish education- 
tl al institutions in the U.S. is an integral 
part of the Zionist aspiration to increase 
è immigration to Israel from the. U.S.; to 
S jink "Jewish communities" outside Israel 
to the national state of the so-called 
X “Jewish people"; to utilize that linkage 
for greater political and financial support; 
and ultimately to "ingather" all Jews into 
*their" sovereign state. 
RICHARD KORN 
National Vice President 
& American Council for Judaism 
" New York City 


і The Psalms & Their Translators 


y Sir: In your story on the Book of Com- 
‚ mon Prayer [Dec. 31], you credit a team 
a of modern scholars with “drab, bureau- 
б cratic writing" that renders the 23rd 
ij, Psalm: “The Lord is my shepherd: there- 
` fore can I lack nothing." The "blame" for 
natters ұр this lies not with T. S. Eliot et al. but 
ion ha, with Bishop Miles Coverdale, who wrote 
) ехїїпдї the psalm that way in his “Great Bible 
* of 1539. When Archbishop Cranmer draft- 
ed the first Prayer Book in 1549, he used 
Coverdale's version of the Psalter, and 
that version is still used in the British and 
the American Prayer Books. The King 
James Bible, of course, was not issued 
until after the Prayer Book, in 1611. 
WILLIAM F. FREEHOFF JR. 

Kingsport, Tenn. 
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Floodlights in the Lab 


Sir: For satisfactory Human Sexual Re- 
sponse [Jan. 7], it takes moonlight on the 
beach, not floodlight in the lab. 

(Mrs.) NANCY TISDALE 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


Sir: I сап hardly wait for episode No. 2 
of “The Nature of Sexual Response.” The 
response of the red-blooded male should 
make for even more vivid reading than 
that of the woman. I am joining with the 
hundreds of public school teachers who 
will be canceling their class subscriptions 
to your magazine after this article is read 
and thoroughly digested by their charges. 
К. Н. STEVENS 
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for ро 
fincenti 
Jo j Sir: I nearly lost my cool reading about 
7 Dr. Masters’ study. A major physiological 
aspect the good.doctor failed to divulge is 
a that he personally suffers from an en- 
gorged blabbermouth! There have always 
1 been a few doctors who, in the name of 
‚ medicine, resort to sensationalism to make 
their mark. A mottled pox on Dr. Masters 
for his work and on TIME for printing it. 
(Mrs.) ANITA A. FISHER 
Flourtown, Pa. 


Sir: I think you used | i 

mo 1 poor judgment in 
printing that story. It isn't neces That 
Sort of article is for medical books. 


Mrs. E. Lewis 


Fulton, N.Y. 


Sir: Reading your story, I find I must 
add one more item to the already big job 
of being a mother—that of censorship. 

Mrs. JOHN F. LORBIECKI 
Milwaukee 


Sir: Drs. Masters and Johnson sure know 
how to take the bloom off the rose. 

(Mrs.) SANDRA LERNER 
Newton, Mass. ; 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


drew О... 


|: is with some pride that we report an exchange of cables 
Pacific last week. 

ERN E iy of Defense Robert McNamara to General 
William Childs Westmoreland, commander of all U.S. forces in 
South Viet Nam: “Sincere congratulations on your selection as 

- Time’s Man of the Year. This is an outstanding recognition 
which all of us here feel is most richly deserved. It honors all 
who serve with you in Viet Nam." 

From General Westmoreland to Secretary McNamara: "Many 
thanks for your congratulations. I consider the TIME selection 
as an award to every soldier, sailor, airman and marine serving 
in Viet Nam. As their senior representative and on behalf of 
all the armed forces personnel in the command, I am deeply 
honored by the distinction given us by TIME." 


S part of a long-range program to decentralize the printing 

of TIME апа, consequently, speed up delivery to subscribers, 

we were on press with this issue at a sixth plant for the U.S. 

edition. It is W. R. Bean & Son, Inc., of Atlanta, which has 

been printing our Latin American edition since 1960, when 
Castro shut down our operations in Havana. 

The Bean plant will be running off about a quarter of a mil- 
lion copies a week for distribution to eight southeastern states: 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana. Our other U.S. printing 
locations are Chicago, Los Angeles, Washington, Albany, N.Y., 
and Old Saybrook, Conn. Abroad, TIME is printed in Montreal, 
Paris, Tokyo, Melbourne and Auckland. 


4 ы week the Time Current Affairs Test marks its 30th 
|, year with the Jargest distribution of questions-and-answers it 
3 | has ever made: more than 2,500,000 copies are in the mails to 
| high schools and colleges, clubs, church groups and other or- 
Dui. ganizations in the U.S. and Canada. Prime purpose of the test 
i Is to serve as one of the free teaching aids we distribute monthly, 
EA from September through May, to the more than 5,000 teachers 
now enrolled in the Time Education Program, our classroom 
| Service that makes TIME available to high schools and colleges 
at reduced prices. b т 
Right now, for example, we are distributing a bibliography 
on Negro Americans; coming soon are background studies— 
“TIME Guides” —to the U.S. Cabinet, space and Africa. Along. 
with TI 4E itself, the Current Affairs Test, a Vacation Review 
Yea -End Review in May, plus occasional maps and wall 
се up to a comprehensive and stimulating program 
'$ world into the classrooms. і 
like to hav additional information about 
а ew term may write to the- 
ity, Р.О. Box 666, New 
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n | derscored by the stock market's 


it years. For one thing, the President 


| other, the scenery around him has 
| been transformed by the ever 
09 growing demands of the Viet Nam 
# war and by the activity triggered 
i by his "peace offensive" aimed at 


| lengthening shadows cast by Viet 
| Nam, Johnson's report on the state 
Ww of the nation should be sanguine 
| indeed. The economy is not only 


, national product's one-year surge 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Change in the Scenery 

The President's annual State of the 
Union message is a mixture of stock 
taking and promise making, a report 
card to the nation on the year just past 
and a blueprint for the year to come. 
As such, it is always awaited with ex- 
pectation. This week, as Lyndon B. 
Johnson goes before a nationwide tele- 
vision audience with his third _ 
State of the Union address, that | 
expectation has been heightened | 
by the presence of some consider- | 
able differences from previous | 


has just returned to the capital 
after a twelve-week convalescence 
that he spent mostly in the isola- 
tion of his Texas ranch. For an- 


ending that war (see cover story). 
Growing Chinks. Despite the 


good but sensational—a fact un- 


confident thrust toward the 1,000- 
point mark in the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average and by the gross 


of $34 billion to an estimated level 
of $675 billion. Unemployment 


| has practically reached such a rock 
| bottom—at 4.1%, it is the lowest 


in more than eight years. The 
great American middle class, which con- 
stitutes about three-quarters of the na- 


| tion, has never been more affluent or 
| spent more freely. 


'То be sure, utopia has not arrived. 
The sores of segregation and poverty 
still fester in many parts of the U.S. 
despite the real gains brought by such 


| legislation as the Voting Rights Act 


and the poverty program. The big cities 


d are in need of imaginative renewal if 

\ they are to remain livable. There are 
| chinks in the President's all-embracing 
| and long-enduring consensus that could 


widen into cracks before year's end. 


| Under prodding to hold the line on 
prices, the business community is grow- 
| ing restless and resentful. 


Johnson’s overriding problem—and 


| the nation's—is, of course, Viet Nam. 
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The war there has not yet become a di- 
visively unpopular one, as did Korea by 
1952, but it is a gnawing, worrisome 
affair, more so because this is: an elec- 
tion year. Already it is consuming not 
only money and manpower but vast 
stores of the nation’s time and energy. 
Some time in 1966, the U.S. must de- 
cide what it hopes to achieve with this 
huge expenditure. It must decide where 
it is headed in Viet Nam and the rest 
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JOHNSON AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
A somber mood, a time to choose. 


of Asia, and whether it is sufficiently 
the master of events there to channel 
them toward its goals. 

Consultation & Cerebration. The man 
who must make the final decisions has 
been unwontedly somber since he re- 
turned to Washington last week. He has 
held only one press conference since 
August. He showed none of the old 
relish for open combat when confronted 
with the steel industry's price increase 
or the transit workers’ strike in New 
York City. But the familiar ebullience 
has not vanished entirely; it has simply 
been capped for the time being, like: a 
gusher in a Texas oil field. With his 
three biggest messages of the year com- 
ing up in the next few weeks—those on 
the State of the Union, the Budget and 


the Economy—Lyndon Johnson has 
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withdrawn for a needed period of con- 
sultation and concentration. 

The State of the Union address that 
results from this cerebration will not 
be only one man's diagnosis of the na- 
tion's health. It will be, as it should, a 
report based on ideas gleaned from 
countless economists and educators, 
politicians and poets, official and un- 
official advisers. With his wide acquaint- 
anceship, his readiness to pick brains 
by phone or in person, and his 
considerable capacity for absorb- 
ing viewpoints, the President has 
as accurate and comprehensive a 
view of the state of the union as 
one man can. i 

That view will be vastly differ- 
ent from the one that Johnson 
beheld twelve short months ago. 
Then, riding the tide of an un- 
precedented victory at the polls, 
the President looked around and 
saw a nation ripe for his brand of 
consensus politics. Then he had 
something to offer almost every- 
one—voting rights for the Negro, 
a tax cut for the wage earner, 
continued prosperity for business. 
Since then, the nation's problems 
have grown more complex and 
the solutions less easy. Where 
once compromise and cajolery 
worked, many hard choices are 
now required—choices that could 
alienate some elements of John- 
Son's great consensus. Coopera- 
tive as the 89th Congress has 
been, for example, its members 
will require delicate handling aft- 
er three months in the hustings. 
Many of them have grown in- 
creasingly critical of the size of 
the budget and the direction of the war 
in Viet Nam, and not a little of the — — 
criticism is coming from members of - 
the President's own party. LC EE 
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Second Thoughts 

As leader of the Great Society, Lyn- 
don Johnson tuned the 89th Congress 
to produce just the sound he wanted: 
"Aye." The result was the most ex- 
pansive and expensive outpouring of 
domestic legislation in U.S. history. This 
week "the fabulous 89th"—as Johnson 
likes to call it—convened its second ses- 
sion after a 78-day recess. This time the 
going will not be so easy. Well-rested 
and strengthened by pulse-feeling back 
home, the Congress returns to Wash- 
ington far less docile and far more 
doubtful than when it left. Some legis- 
lators believe, in fact, that the 89th’s 
second session could become one of the 
roughest in recent history. 

The main point of contention will be 
the increasingly heavy economic bur- 
den imposed by the stepped-up war in 
Viet Nam. Even before the new session 
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began, Republicans and DE i 
alike were having second thoughts 
about where the money would соте 
from to finance both war and welfare. 
“We've got a war on our hands,’ said 
Senate G.O.P. Leader Everett Dirksen 
of Illinois, who celebrated his 70th 
birthday last week, “апа I think some 
of these domestic programs can be 
scaled down." Warned Arkansas Dem- 
ocrat John McClellan, a member of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee: 
“We are going to have to retrench and 
hold down new programs until the 
budget is under better control.” у 

Vulnerable Targets. The matter will 
get a full airing when Johnson's request 
for a $12.5 billion supplemental appro- 
priation for the Viet Nam ‘war reaches 
Capitol Hill. That request is not likely 
to be denied, but it will spark a hot de- 
bate between those who favor increas- 
ing the U.S. involvement in Viet Nam 
at the expense of Great Society pro- 
grams, and those who, like Michigan’s 
Democratic Senator Philip Hart, feel 
that “we have two wars on our hands, 
and we can’t afford to lose either.” As 
Republicans press for cuts in domestic 
spending, there is bound to be a series 
of bitter “guns or butter” appropria- 
tions battles. Among the more vul- 
nerable targets for cuts: the space 
program, the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act, the Area Redevelop- 
ment program, the housing bill’s rent- 
subsidy plan, and virtually any public 
works that can be dropped without too 
loud a political uproar. 

Once the Viet Nam appropriation is 
out of the way, Congress will turn to 
forensics in earnest. It will deal with 
little brand-new legislation (one pos- 
sible exception: a moderate civil rights 
bill providing for more equitable ways 
of empaneling juries in Southern trials), 
but the leftovers from the first session 
are controversial enough to keep the 
drama high. The Administration has 
promised labor to continue its fight to 
repeal Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, which permits states to pass 
laws banning union shops; Ev Dirksen, 
who held off the Administration's at- 
tempts in the first session, still opposes 
repeal and will filibuster to prevent its 
passage. Bills to increase and extend 
the minimum wage and to standardize 
unemployment compensation are also 
bound to cause debate. Other poten- 
tially mettlesome issues: Electoral Col- 
lege reform, home rule for the District 
of Columbia, and funding the Teach- 
er Corps. 

Two Jobs. In the Senate, all eyes will 
be on Democratic Whip Russell Long 
of Louisiana, who is scheduled to be- 
come chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee in place of Virginia’s Harry 
Byrd, who resigned from the Senate 
in November because of ill health. 
Long will be the first man in memory 
to hold both jobs, but Senate friends 
saya that he has his eye on yet another 
Job: the Senate majority leadership 
now held by Montana’s unassertive 
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I have a hunch the final figure will 
be somewhere between them. Moyers 
added meaningfully that the budget 
would be “harder to get close to $110 
billion than to $115 billion." 

Built-In Boost. A principal reason for 
the $15 billion-odd increase over this 
years initial figure is, of course, the 
rising cost of the war in Viet Nam. That 
alone is expected to account for some 
$6 billion or $7 billion of the increase, 
swelling the Defense Department’s ex- 
penditures next year to about $60 bil- 
lion compared with this year's $53 bil- 
lion to $54 billion. (In addition, Johnson 
will ask Congress for a $12.5 billion 
supplemental appropriation for the Viet 
Nam war, none of which will be counted 
in the new budget; he intends to spend 
$5 billion of the sum this year and 
spread the remaining $7.5 billion over 
several years.) Even with the expected 
increase, the remarkable thing about the 
Pentagon’s budget is that it has risen at 
a much slower rate than the overall 
budget (see chart), indicating that on 
balance the U.S. taxpayer is paying lit- 
tle more for defense today than he did 
a decade ago. 

Another $7 billion will be tacked on 
through built-in and legislated increases. 
Among them: a $700 million to $800 
million rise in interest paid on the na- 
tional debt, a $640 million automatic 
pay raise for military personnel and civil 
servants, and a $900 million tab for the 
Great Society’s new medicare program. 

A Tax Increase? On the income side 
of the ledger, said the White House, 
federal revenues might reach as high 
as $104 billion to $106 billion in fiscal 
1967, possibly even higher. This year 
the Government underestimated its tax 
revenues by some $8 billion; it hopes 
that a greater-than-expected revenue 
take in 1967 may help to cut the deficit 
of roughly $9 billion. If tax revenues 
do not meet expectations, the Govern- 
ment may have to turn to a tax increase 
—a move that up to now the Admin- 
istration has insisted it is not serious- 
ly considering. Come what may, the 
budget that President Johnson fina!ly 
sends to Congress on Jan. 25 will be the 
largest in history, a fact that no amount 
of budgetmanship or legerdemain will 
be able to disguise. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Comeuppance for the Pickens Kid 
Robert Gene Baker had lain for 
months like a dead cat at the door of 
the U.S. Senate. Few inside seemed in 
any rush to kick him away. True, the 
sharp, ferret-eyed kid who had left his 
native Pickens, S.C., at 14 to become 
a Senate page had been charged with 
gross impropriety for using his post as 
a Senate aide to become Washington’s 
No. 1 influence peddler. But he had 
survived two sideshow Investigations by 
the Democrat-packed Rules Commit- 
tee, which was not anxious to strike 
down the man who had been Lyndon 
Johnson’s protégé and top aide. And he 
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DEFENDANT BAKER 
No longer safe as sin... 


still showed himself through Washing- 
ton like an elegant boulevardier, his 
jowls freshly barbered, his darting eyes 
hidden behind a pair of grotesquely 
tinted sunglasses, each arm frequently 
sporting a giggling girl. Bobby Baker 
was writing his .autobiography. He 
seemed, despite his setbacks, to be as 
safe ag sin. 

Last week a federal grand jury shat- 
tered Baker’s complacent life. It pro- 
duced a 30-page indictment charging 
him with nine counts of tax evasion, 
theft and conspiracy. The charges were 
the result of 15 months’ work by a team 
of Justice Department lawyers and In- 
ternal Revenue Service and FBI agents, 
who had been digging deep into Bobby 
Baker’s murky affairs, helping to sup- 
ply the jury with some 10,000 pages 
of testimony in closed-door sessions in 
Washington’s U.S. courthouse. If con- 
victed, Bobby Baker could receive up to 
48 years in jail and $47,000 in fines. 


AP 


DEFENDANT SHELTON 
... or close of mouth. 


"Olst Senator." The indictment of- 
fers a glimpse at how the onetime 
$19,612-a-year Senate employee was 
able to scrape together a fortune that 
ran up to $2,000,000. The specific 
charges involve devious transactions 
over 34 years that brought Bobby some 
$137,000 from clients who felt the need 
of his special talents as “the 101st Sen- 
ator.” None of the money, which he 
received largely in cash, was reported 
as taxable income. Furthermore, Baker 
not only deceived the Government but 
apparently never played quite four- 
square with his cohorts. 

One of them was Washington Attor- 
ney Wayne L. Bromley, 37, a Baker 
chum since the days when both were 
young Senate pages. The indictment 
charged that Bromley had been Bob- 
by's tax screen, receiving as "legal fees" 
$37,000 from Baker clients in 1963-64. 
Most of this, the grand jury found, 
ended up as cash in Baker's pockets. 
The scheme became so routine, how- 
ever, that Baker began ignoring his pal 
altogether and having “а person other 
than Wayne L. Bromley" endorse the 
checks. Bromley was one of the grand 
jury's key witnesses and, though he was 
named as a “conspirator” with Baker 
in the tax-evasion scheme, he was not 
named as a defendant. 

Not so fortunate was Clifford Jones, 
former Nevada lieutenant governor 
(1947-54) and now a big gambling ca- 
sino operator in Las Vegas and the 
Caribbean. Jones was charged with per- 
jury for denying that he had paid Baker, 
through Bromley, $10,000 for services 
rendered in 1963-64. 


How to Make a Wizard Talk 


Robert Shelton, the sallow-faced Im- 
perial Wizard of the United Klans of 
America, seemed to have lost his tongue 
last October when the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee began hold- 
ing hearings on the Ku Klux Klan. In 
the two days that he slouched in the 
witness chair, he “respectably declined” 
to answer any questions of substance, 
taking the First, Fourth, Fifth and 14th 
Amendments 158 times. Most insistent 
were his refusals to produce Klan finan- 
cial records, despite Chairman Edwin 
Willis’ warning that his intransigence 
could bring him a citation for contempt 
of Congress. 

Last week it did. Louisiana Demo- 
crat Willis started contempt proceedings 
against not only Shelton but six other 
United Klan nabobs (including four 
Grand Dragons, an Imperial Klass and 
an Imperial Kludd) who had been equal- 
ly uncooperative. If the citations are ap- 
proved by the full committee and the 
House, the Klansmen will be subject to 
Prosecution and sentences of up to a 
year in jail and $1,000 in fines each. 
That prospect, at least, unclammed Shel- 
ton. He was not in contempt of either 
Congress or the committee, he snorted 
but only of the “martini-bibbing, char. 
acter-assassinating and truth-twisting i 
dividuals on the staff.” mi 
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NEW YORK 


Mike's Strike 

All week long, New York lay under 
an eerie siege. From Manhattan's sky- 
scrapers to the rows of neat little homes 
in Queens, from Harlem’s tenements to 
the farthest reaches of Brooklyn, the 
bustle and excitement that symbolize 
the world’s greatest city became a slow- 
motion mockery of itself. For the first 
time in history, the huge city was with- 
out any mass public transportation, 
which had been shut down by a strike of 
its 36,000-member Transport Workers 
Union. The 134 miles of subway tubes, 
normally jammed daily with 4.6 million 
passengers, stretched silent and empty 
beneath the city; the 2,200 buses that 
daily haul one and a half million peo- 
ple over 554 miles of New York streets 
sat in bumper-to-bumper immobility in 
vast parking lots around town. 

People walked. Thousands of New 
Yorkers took to their feet, trudging in 


QUILL BEING ARRESTED AT NEGOTIATIONS 


een crowds. An extraor 
аи somehow managed to get to 
work, but day after day went by КП ; 
out pay for thousands of far-distant 
clerks, secretaries and laborers who 
could scarcely afford the loss. Mer- 
chants complained that they were los- 
ing millions every day. There was no 
doubt that the strike was damaging to 
business, but no one would really know 
exactly how great a financial loss the 
crisis had caused until monthly sales 
figures came out. 

WASP Product. New York's great 
blackout in November had been caused 
by a mechanical failure; the transit 
strike was caused by a failure of com- 
munication, of understanding and of 
reason. It was basically the product of a 
bitter, and partially symbolic, conflict 
between two men. 

One was Michael J. Quill, 60, an in- 
transigent, fork-tongued man with a 
shanty Irish brogue who is founder and 
president of the Transport Workers Un- 
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“Coward! Pipsqueak! Ass!” 


refugee-like lines over rain-swept streets 
and across the great bridges that span 
the East River between Manhattan and 
the other boroughs. Secretaries hiked 
50 blocks to work; men felt the twinge 
of leg muscles Jong unused. People took 
to motor scooters, bicycles and, in at 
least one case, a horse. Many drove 
their cars into the city—too “many. 
Though most of them generously picked 
up neighbors or strangers along the 
way, they often wound up stalled to- 
gether for hours in massive traffic jams 
that surpassed anything that even car- 
glutted New York had ever seen. 

The city displayed an astonishing re- 
serve of cool in crisis, never s ccumbing 
to panic or total paralysis. But the dam- 
age, like almost all statistics about New 
York, was impressive. Everywhere, 


_ there were shuttered shops, empty of- 


> unanswered telephones, vacant 
‘seats, unused barber chairs, 
Streets where there should have 
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ion and a raving Anglophobe who 
fought in the Irish Revolutionary Army. 
He had a meager childhood on a County 
Kerry farm, immigrated to the U.S. in 
1926, sold religious pictures in a Penn- 
sylvania coal-mining town, later became 
a ditchdigger and a change maker in 
the New York subway system. Quill 
was a loyal Communist-liner when he 
founded the T.W.U. in 1934, once said, 
"I'd rather be called a Red by a rat 
than a rat by a Red!” 

The other protagonist was articulate, 
patrician John V. Lindsay, 44, a WASP 
product of the Ivy League and the win- 
ner of four terms as Congressman from 
Manhattan's 17th (“Silk Stocking” 
District, who took over as the city’s 
first Republican mayor in 20 years the 
week the strike began. Quill’s uncon- 
cealed enmity toward Lindsay was par- 
tially a product of their sharply differ- 
ent backgrounds, but it stemmed largely 
from the new. mayor's unmistakable de- 
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labor relations—a determinatio, 4) thar 


Quill saw as a clear-cut threat 
power. Indeed, Quill wound ur ai 
at midweek for defying 
injunction. 

Mike Quill has brought New 
City to the brink of a transit Yq 
dozens of times—and backeg Stri 
each time at the last minute, Ош 
the city’s Democratic mayors " ay 
have worked out a cozy еа Sua 
vance, compromising between 
Quill felt he needed and what thera 
felt it could afford. Nonetheless (ү 
was always allowed to run through 
biennial charade, dramatically anno 
ing at the last moment a settlement p 
had actually been agreed on 
lier. Naturally, no one took too Serio, 
ly Quill’s blustering about а fi 
strike: people had heard that n 
too often. з 

This time, though, there were son; 
important differences. Outgoing Мау 
Robert Wagner, who had worked hang 
in-glove with Quill during three тау 
al terms, was weary and obvioy 
bored as his last days as mayor 4 
proached. He made only a feint he 
and there toward seriously talking wit 
Quill, finally left town for Acapule 
20 hours before the strike deadline d 
5 a.m. on Jan. 1. Moreover, Quill, : 
sick man who had had several hean 
attacks and slept with an oxygen tank 


in ü 


days e 


by his bedside, was under heavy pres . 


sure from his union to win bigger wage 
hikes than he had been settling for. Ht 
realized that this might be his Las 
Hurrah. Р 
New York City's Transit Authority. 
which must depend on the city's help 
to meet legal requirements that it be 
self-supporting, tried to head off 3 
strike, got a court order on Гес: 3 
asking the T.W.U. to show cause wi} 
it should not be enjoined from ы 
Mike Quill ripped the court DD id 
pieces before the TV cameras. A 
he: “I predict that we are in for а ii 
rible strike.” Lindsay had no legal nii 
to enter the conflict until his e. 
ration, but once the transit MU 
walked off the job on New 10 
morning, the strike became his E 
lem; his administration would ШИ E. 
ly have to bankroll the Transit Au 
ity in whatever contract it drew UP: nic? 
By the Book. In a tough and © ПЁ 
city like New York, deals are t MT 
rather than the exception. In Wa і 
some thought naive and others T cle! 
ble, John Lindsay quickly made ™ 
that he intended to go by Пле efo 
like the good trial lawyer he Уй e 
entering Congress. He refused or Ё 
himself as a private manipula’ orit 
tween Quill and the Transit Am Ü 
n 7 
107% 
е? 


insisted that the three-man ; 
mediators be the only goban 
made it clear that labor would ШЕ 
ег be able to make any sub ros | 
with the mayor. й 

Беу SD public life have еу 
dured more concentrated public 
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Üü than Lindsay to 
li restraint, from Mike 


took, with remarkable 
Quill. At one time 
Quill branded Lindsay “a 
dinary coward,” a “pip- 
“a boy in short pants” and 
ass.’ He accused the mayor of 
reaching the “heights of stupidity,” pur- 


Sti posely and consistently mispronounced 
do, his name as Linds-ley. 


Quill's original demands on the Tran- 


i sit Authority were so outlandish that 
i few people took them seriously. In a 
;76-point package, which he blandly 
» labeled “very modest requests," Quill 
ti demanded that the Authority increase 
‘the T.W.U.’s contract for 1966-67 by 
‚ nearly 2,000% over the old one—in- 
‚ cluding an increase of more than $2 per 
» hour, a 32-hour week, and six weeks of 
io, vacation after one year on the job 
; (present vacation: five weeks after 25 
, years). The Transit Authority figured 


that the package would cost $680 mil- 
lion, or one-fifth of the entire New 


= York City budget. It did not make its 
"" first counteroffer to Quill's demand un- 


til a bare seven hours before the strike. 
It then offered a $25 million package, a 
3.296 increase that hit exactly the wage- 
hike guidelines laid down by President 
Johnson. As a result, Johnson, who had 
criticized a steel-price increase early 
last week, was criticized for refusing 
to step into the New York situation 
even though Quill's outlandish demands 
went miles beyond his guidelines. Quill's 
reaction to the Transit Authority offer: 
"Peanut package!" He walked out of 
the negotiations. 

Both Lindsay and the Transit Au- 
thority agreed that New York's subway 
and bus workers needed a raise to bring 
them more nearly into line with city 
workers of equivalent talent and status, 
but nothing on the order of what Mike 
Quill asked for. Top wage for T.W.U. 
members working for the Transit Au- 
thority is $3.57 an hour, for work that 
includes everything from driving the 
underground trains (a job that requires 
280 hours of schooling) to repairing 
buses. Even though New York's T.W.U. 
men lead their union in nationwide pay, 
they lag behind many municipal workers 
in New York. City laborers, for ex- 
ample, get $4.28 an hour, garbage men 
$3.59, city truck drivers $5.26. 

Be Brave. As the holiday passed and 
the first fuli impact of the strike hit the 
city, Lindsay went on television again 
and again to urge “nonessential people" 
to stay at home. “Every man when he 
looks at himself in the mirror when he's 
shaving in the morning likes to think of 
himself as essential," said the mayor. 
"But remember, there are degrees of 
essentiality.” He gave daily bulletins 


| about the strike and tried to encourage 
| his constituents. *We must sweat it out," 


he said. “$о I ask you to be very tough 


; about it and very brave about it.” 


When negotiations had gone four days 


| without any progress, the Transit Au- 


thority got a ruling from the New York 
Supreme Court that the strike was il- 
legal, and that Mike Quill and eight 


ef 
| other T.W.U. officials should be jailed, 
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Said Quill: “The judge can drop dead in 
his black robes and we would not call 
off the strike. Personally, I don’t care if 
I rot in jail.” 

Deputy sheriffs took him away to 
prison right from the bargaining table 
at Manhattan’s Americana Hotel. Two 
hours later, as he sat in the warden’s 
office of civil prison, his head suddenly 
flopped forward. A doctor quickly sum- 
moned an ambulance, and Quill was 
taken to the emergency ward of Belle- 
vue Hospital, where his collapse, possibly 
from a heart attack, was described as 
serious. А second team of union nego- 
tiators took over, led by T.W.U. Vice 
President Douglas MacMahon, 59, who 
shortly announced that the strike would 
go on “until hell freezes over." 

The Transit Authority made another 
offer, upping the ante to a $40 million 
package, and the union, having come 
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LINDSAY & WIFE AT INAUGURAL BALL 
Get the gym ready. 


down to $180 million, cut its demands 
even more. But the two could not seem 
to come any closer, and the bargaining 
mood worsened after the Transit Au- 
thority turned down union bids to have 
Quill and his eight colleagues released 
from custody. President Johnson sent 
Labor Secretary Willard Wirtz to New 
York to discuss the impasse with ne- 
gotiators, and Wirtz returned to Wash- 
ington to report gloomily: “The situa- 
tion still remains uncertain and serious." 
In response to an appeal from Gover- 
nor Nelson Rockefeller, Johnson an- 
nounced that the Federal Government 
would grant low-interest loans and other 
aids to small businesses and individuals 
financially injured by the strike, 

The Transit Board upped the pressure 
on the union at week's end by asking 
the courts for a $322,000-a-day retro- 
active fine against the T.W.U., whose 
total treasury is so modest (less than 


that it does not even рау 
its union members strike benefits. That 
pus made the T.W.U. madder and 
brought charges that the Authority was 
trying to bust the union. Аз а result, 

said Douglas MacMahon, negotiations 
are now at a standstill.” No one was 
quite sure just how long New Yorkers 
would have to walk, but everyone sud- 
denly recalled that Mike Quill had pre- 
dicted a long strike, perhaps as long as 


28 or 29 days. 
Fresh Style at City Hall 


Originally, John Lindsay's inaugura- 
tion as New York's first Republican 
mayor in 20 years was planned to be 
the citys most gala political fling since 
George Washington's presidential in- 
auguration in 1789. There was to be a 
sort of floating celebration, with swing- 
ing parties in all five boroughs and a 
glittering inaugural ball in Manhattan. 
Mike Quill’s strike fixed all that—ev- 
erything was canceled except the ball— 
but it could not subdue the high 'spirit 
and fresh style that John Lindsay 
brought to a tired office. In the inaugu- 
ral ballroom at the Americana Hotel, 
only floors away from strike negotia- 
tion headquarters, the mayor and his 
wife Mary acted as if they had not a 
care in the world, danced across the 
bandstand to the tune of ОЛ, Johnny as 
a crowd of 4,000 applauded. 

New Light. For years New York's 
mayors have traditionally taken their 
oath of office on the city hall steps at 
12:01 a.m. Jan. 1, but Lindsay decided 
to make a change. The father of four 
young children (aged 5 to 15), he or- 
dered the ceremony for 6 p.m. on New 
Years Eve so that the kids could see it 
without missing their bedtimes. Next 
day he repeated the oath and delivered 
his inaugural address on the steps of 
city hall only hours after the city had 
been paralyzed by the strike. “New 
Yorkers have always sought out the 
newest and best in their own lives,” he 
said. "As citizens, however, they col- 
lectively tolerated a government pos- 
sessing neither attribute. Until now.” 

Lindsay’s address made it very clear 
that he was well aware of the new at- 
mosphere that he was bringing to New 
York. He spoke of creating “The Proud 
City," and told the crowd of 2,500: 
“Let those who compile riches from the 
misery of slums hear this message as 
their eviction notice: there will be no 
compromise with the profiteers of pov- 
erty. Let those who exploit human [nar- 
cotics] addiction hear me clearly: New 
York will no longer be your market- 
place. We will combat terror in the 
Streets. And we will do so with full re- 
spect for the rights and privileges of ev- 
ery citizen. The New York for whi 
we are fighting is as old as the vi. 
brotherhood. It is a city in 
will be new light in tired eyes,’ 

With the exception of his appearance 
at his inaugural ball that night, J. 

Lindsay was deeply immersed in 
strike for the rest of the week. D 
er day, he lunched at hi 
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Lines, lines, lines. Lines of Ji 
cars under floodlights in Queer? fj an 
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а maze toward Grand Central Station 
,d sub" and special railroad cars; lines of motor- 
ists press brake pedals on Park Avenue 
nes 0 and dream of parking places to the south. 
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on sandwiches and milk. Night after 
night, he went to bed in his Roosevelt 
Hotel suite after 1 a.m., rose before 
6 a.m. For the first four days of the 
week, he set an example for New York- 
ers by walking the four miles from ho- 
tel to city hall—until Mary Lindsay 
asked: *Don't you think this is a little 
silly?" Reporters who had scampered 
desperately to keep up with Lindsay's 
seven-league strides were delighted to 
see the walks end. | 

Health Buff. For most of the time, 

Lindsay seemed to thrive on his ex- 
hausting schedule. Again and again he 
appeared оп television—reasonably 
clear-eyed and full of confidence—to 
encourage and inform New Yorkers. 
One day he spent almost 18 marathon 
bargaining hours at the Americana in 
what proved to be a futile hope that a 
settlement was near. Between the hours 
devoured by the strike, he discussed 
with aides some of the issues that will 
face his administration: the city’s $200 
million deficit, his plans to streamline 
the government, appointments to key 
posts. He even found time to slip away 
to the City Athletic Club, where he 
took a swim, did two sets of 20 push- 
ups and had a steam bath. One of his 
early goals as mayor is to renovate the 
gym in city hall—a facility rarely used 
during previous administrations. 

By week’s end the strain and tension 
began to show. Lindsay’s shoulders 
were stooped a bit; his step was slightly 
slower. When a reporter asked him 
about his first week in office, Lindsay 
grinned and said, “You mean it’s only 
been a week?” He had had so much ex- 
posure that many New Yorkers already 
felt that they knew him as well as they 
had ever known Bob Wagner. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Building a Base 


Because Pennsylvania’s constitution 
bars him from a second successive term 
Republican Governor William Scranton 
must use 1966, his last year in Office, to 
good advantage if he is to retain the 
power base necessary to sustain future 
political ambitions. First off, he has to 
‘guard the ‘Tight to choose his party’s 
— gubernatorial nominee, then get him 

elected. The loyalty of a grateful ally 
would thus give Scranton control of the 
Pennsylvania delegation to the 1968 Re- 
publican convention, which he must have 
before he can even think of trying again 
for the presidential nomination. 

Last week 400 state Republican lead- 
ers caucused in Harrisburg to begin fram- 
ing their 1966 ticket, Among them were 
the five contenders for the top spot. On 
personal grounds, Bill Scranton would 
_ prefer State Attorney General Walter 
— Alessandroni, his closest political lieu- 
_ tenant and his campaign manager in the 
1964 preconvention period. But Scran- 
ton decided instead on Lieutenant Goy- 
.ernor Raymi nd P. Shafer, 48, a lawyer 
ctive campaigning has put 
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him ahead in the opinion polls. While 
publicly maintaining that there was по 
leading candidate," Scranton privately 
informed the four also-rans that Shafer 
was his man. Said State G.O.P. Chair- 
man Craig Truax, a loyal Scranton man: 
*[ don't know how anyone can stop 
Shafer. I don't look for any trouble." 
Discreet Hand. Scranton has been 
dodging trouble himself by avoiding any 
premature disclosure of his future plans. 
He has kept a deft, discreet hand in na- 
tional Republican affairs—just enough 
to hold onto his credentials as a Repub- 
lican to be reckoned with. He partici- 
pated in formation of the Republican 
Coordinating Committee last year and 
has otherwise supported National Chair- 
man Ray Bliss. While counseling amity 
between the party's "responsible con- 
servatives" and “progressives” (a term 
he prefers over “moderate”), he has 


SCRANTON & SHAFER* 
Counseling amity and running the store. 


also taken the now mandatory slap at 
the "radical fringe." In the fall he cam- 
paigned in New Jersey for the Republi- 
can gubernatorial candidate, Wayne Du- 
mont, who lost, and in Philadelphia for 
the Republican nominee for district at- 
torney, Arlen Specter, who won. 

Most of Scranton's time since the 
1964 election has been spent minding 
the Statehouse store in Harrisburg—and 
Minding it well, despite a few tussles 
with the Democratic-controlled lower 
house. Scranton can claim credit for 
promoting considerable industrial expan- 
Sion 1n a state that had been experienc- 
Ing some economic distress. In a period 
When governmental deficits are common 
he has moved Pennsylvania's budget well 
into the black. This record, like his se- 
Cure power base at home, will be very 
comforting if he takes another run at 
the presidency. 


* At Allegheny College i i 

: ge in Meadville, Ра. 
Shafer's alma mater, where Scranton received 
an honorary doctor of laws degree. 


CALIFORNIA 


New Role for Reagan 


The studio set belonging , 
Death Valley Days was furnish. \ 
comfortable den, complete with Ad 
cases and a crackling fire on the y 
The man who paced back а е 
he spoke over TV to his fellow c 
nians was obviously used to bein al 
the cameras. He smiled intermit | 
carefully turned his head from B 
right, delivered his lines with ү! 
At 54, Ronald Reagan, who jl 
peared in 50 movies, emceed a Ged 
Electric-sponsored dramatic Serica [ny 
TV and lately acted as host on! 
Valley Days, was playing an Un a | 
tomed role. To no one's surprised Е 
announced that he will be а candi | 
for the Republican nomination “4 
Governor of California. h 

Encouraged by George | 
successful bid for the Senate cil 
proved that the public does not B 
an acting career against a budding "m 
tician—Reagan (rhymes with рар 
has already traveled 10,000 miles ay 
made 150 speeches in his bid for à 
G.O.P. nomination. By sheer activi cu 
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he has thus made himself the front m; Аг 
ner among four G.O.P. hopefuls—eye en 
though he is a staunch conservative; ne 
a state where Republicanism has trad tir 
tionally tended toward the progres; Dé 
side. Reagan’s political reputation dats Se 
from the 1964 presidential campaig tie 
when—only four years after becomin 

a Democrat-for-Nixon—he won айе 
tion as а speechmaker and fund гай C 
for Barry Goldwater. 

Reagans candidacy has alread > 
drawn the fire of the other G.O.P. hop? ^ 
fuls. “I don't intend to go into al р 
background," says George Christophe! fo 
a moderate Republican and forme T: 
mayor of San Francisco, “except М | 
complete and utter lack of дай гу 
tions." Says Laughlin Waters, forme pr 
U.S. attorney in Los Angeles and a Di 
other moderate contender: “I’m all i T: 
on-the-job training but not at the 5 ge 
bernatorial level.” Reagan has те Jc 
to be drawn into an argument With 1 — py 


fellow Republicans, says: "I will ү 
по word of criticism for any Re > 
lican.” He believes that Сайот 5 
G.O.P., which has yet to recover ove 16 
the abrasions of its 1964 split nil D 
Goldwater, needs a candidate 0! mii 
—and that he can be it. ў " 

To that end, under the skillful f E 
dling of the Spencer-Roberts po vel 


с 
management firm, Reagan has ^i ү 
slightly toward center. He still 5р® у 


good part of his time inveighing ^ Т 
“social tinkering” and "big-brot d U Ja 
ternalistic government,” has ТёШБ c 
rule out support from the Ѓаг-05 ob jr 
by declaring: “I am not going А 

mit a loyalty oath to anyone W 
for me,” But Reagan, calling БИШ 
a "citizen-politician" and pushi Call ве 
theme of a “creative society for | 

fornia, also preaches that gover Т 
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First among the hopefuls. 


must do something about problems like 
smog and unemployment, acknowl- 
edges that such programs as social se- 
curity and medicare are here to stay. 
Anyway, as Reagan sees it, the main 
energies of California's Republicans 
need to be used come November “0 re- 
tire Pat Brown," the deceptively bland 
Democratic Governor whose muscles 
seem to bulge mysteriously on Elec- 
tion Day. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Careers Beginning & Ending 


In other political developments: 

> Robert Taft Jr., 48, who lost a bid 
in 1964 to follow his late father into 
the Senate, announced his candidacy 
for Congress from Ohio's First District. 
Taft had been Ohio's U.S. Representa- 
tive-at-large before his defeat in the 
Democratic landslide, has since been 
practicing law in Cincinnati. The First 
District is traditionally Republican, but 
Taft faces a stiff fight from an ener- 
getic Democratic freshman incumbent, 
John Gilligan, 44, who was swept in 
by the same Democratic tide that beat 
Taft. 

> Florida's Senator George Smathers, 
52, secretary of the Senate Democrat- 
ic Conference and the second-ranking 
Democratic member of the Finance 
Committee, announced that he will re- 
tire after his third term expires in Janu- 
ary 1969, because of ill health. Smathers 
has been suffering from a stomach ul- 
cer and a kidney ailment, but declines 
to specify the illness that is ending his 
congressional career. Before  enter- 
ing Georgetown University Hospital 
last week for tests, he described his 
condition as “serious, complex but not 
incurable.” 

> Maine’s Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith, 68, announced from her home 
town of Skowhegan that “I am humbly 
seeking re-election” for a fourth term. 
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Last June the U.S. Senate passed Reso- 
lution 116, marveling warmly that Sena- 
tor Smith had just cast her 2,000th 
roll-call vote without a miss—a feat 
“unparalleled in the history of the Sen- 
аїе.” Her only declared opposition so 
far in Maine comes from a Democratic 
state representative named Plato Tru- 
man. If Mrs. Smith can lick that com- 
bination, she will automatically become 
the ranking Republican on the power- 
ful Armed Services Committee, now 
that Massachusetts Neighbor Leverett 
Saltonstall is retiring. 

> Robert C. Henry, 44, a Negro under- 
taker, was elected mayor of Spring- 
field, Ohio (pop. 83,500), by fellow 
members of the Springfield city com- 
mission. Other Negroes have served 
as mayors of towns and small cities, 
but Henry is the only Negro now serv- 


ing in a community of Springfield's size. | 


By custom, the commissioner who re- 


JACK KLUMPE 


CANDIDATE TAFT 
Again with the tide. 
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ceives the greatest popular vote in the 
nonpartisan popular election 15 named 
to the largely honorary post of mayor. 
Henry, a Republican, was the top vote 
getter last November after the Spring- 
field Sun editorialized that he “began 
public service as Springfield’s first Negro 
city commissioner and long since proved 
himself everyone’s commissioner. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


End of the Facade 

The Alabama pea-and-cotton-belt 
town of Tuskegee, where 75% of the 
7,000 population is Negro, has for some 
time enjoyed a reputation as one of the 
Deep South’s harmonious havens of ra- 
cial progress. Two members of the five- 
man city council are Negroes, and the 
town has long been influenced toward 
liberalism by the presence of a com- 
munity of Negro scholars and students 
at Tuskegee Institute, founded in 1881 
by Booker T. Washington. Last week 
Tuskegee’s self-satisfied image received 
a mortal blow. One of Tuskegee In- 
stitute’s 2,751 students, Freshman Sam- 
my Younge, 21, was shot to death in 
downtown Tuskegee by a white service- 
station attendant. 

An ex-Navy enlisted man and the son 
of a local schoolteacher, Younge was a 
so-so student who preferred to make 
his mark as an energetic civil rights 
organizer. He helped run a Negro boy- 
cott of local markets, led a group that 
attempted to integrate the municipal 
swimming pool and Tuskegee’s all-white 
First Methodist Church. Last week, just 
before his death, he spent hours in the 
downtown Macon County Courthouse 
helping some 40 Negro would-be voters 
to register. That night, when he went 
to nearby Wilson’s Standard Oil service 
station to buy gas and use the men’s 
room, he got into an argument with 
Attendant Marvin Segrest, 67, with 
whom he had quarreled several times 
previously. Segrest went to a desk draw- 
er, pulled out a gun, and fired twice. 
Younge fell dead with a .38 slug near 
his left eye. 

Segrest was arrested, and District At- 
torney Tom Young described him as a 
“very quiet type of man” who had no 
record of Negro baiting. Young insisted 
that the murder was “not a civil rights 
homicide,” pointed out that Younge 
was holding a golf club in his hand 
when shot. Tuskegee students noisily 
disagreed; groups as large as 1,500 
marched through Tuskegee singing free- 
dom songs and demanding the death 
penalty for Segrest. Civil rights leader 
asked Lyndon Johnson to send fede 
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DIPLOMACY 


In Quest of Peace 
(See Cover} 

Yet the infirmities of man are such 
that force must often precede reason, 
and the waste of war the works of peace. 

—Lyndon Johnson 

It was a flying fortnight, the likes of 
which the world had never seen, min- 
gling mystery and flamboyance, discre- 
tion and display in an unorthodox dip- 
lomatic maneuver unmistakably stamped 
L.B.J. On orders from the White House, 
for the first time in nearly a year, North 
Viet Nam’s skies were free of American 
fighter-bombers. Instead, jets winged to 
the four corners of the earth carrying 
presidential emissaries prospecting for 
peace in Viet Nam. At first their de- 
partures were unannounced, their mes- 
sage a state secret, their destinations 


No wigs, no freaks, no tricks, 
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sometimes a surprise to themselves— 
and their hosts. 

U.N. Ambassador Arthur Goldberg 
was summoned from a Bahama vaca- 
tion and sent off to Rome. From there 
he flew to Paris to confer with De 
Gaulle, whom he told that Johnson had 
sent him to Europe to see just "two 
great men—yourself and the Pope." 
Next day, to his mild discomfiture, 
Goldberg found himself seeing British 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson on 
L.B.J.’s sudden order. (In fact, he had 
also paid his respects to Italian Presi- 
dent Giuseppe Saragat.) Roving U.S. 
Ambassador Averell Harriman popped 
up in Poland so unexpectedly that he 
nearly caught U.S. Ambassador John 
A. Gronouski out of town. Special Pres- 
idential Assistant McGeorge Bundy was 
sent to Ottawa to see Canadian Prime 
Minister Lester Pearson, while Under 
Secretary of State Thomas Mann 
slipped down Mexico way. To Africa 
went G. Mennen Williams, dune-hop- 
ping from Rabat to Tunis—and even- 
tually 14 countries, seeing such Afri- 
cans as Nigeria’s Sir Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa and Kenya’s Jomo Kenyatta. 

Neither Hide nor Hair. With the first 
surfacing abroad of Johnson’s envoys, 
the secrecy began to evaporate, the 
“peace offensive” to be recognized for 
what it was. Johnson was prepared for 
as much. “I can no more put a wig on 
Averell or Arthur and hide them,” he 
observed, “than I can on Luci.” Still, 
the gist of the U.S. message, the precise 
nature of the U.S. proposals, were kept 
closely guarded. De Gaulle, probably 
with secret delight, since it so suited his 
own habitual taste for melodrama, sol- 
emnly informed his Cabinet that at 
Johnson’s request he could tell them 
nothing of his talks with Goldberg. Har- 
riman saw Tito, then Nasser, and thinly 
tried to justify his two days in Cairo as 
an effort to get Egypt to look into the 
welfare of U.S. prisoners of war in 
North Viet Nam. He did indeed touch 
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on that, but on much more as 
proved by his odyssey eastwarg th m 
Teheran, New Delhi, Bangkok TOU 
Australia. > toky 
As the U.S. peace Mission... 
whizzed from capital to capital Nari, 
cow was embarking on a diplo d 
offensive of its own. Its aim: to Mati, 
out a major, continuing role d Stal 
Riding the rails to Ulan Bator last li 
was Communist First Secretary Le 
Brezhnev. His mission: to sign oni 
defense treaty with Mongolia alon Ney 
China’s mountainous Sinkiang fro a 
Since Peking is the only с ntier 


e Onceivab. 
threat to Mongolia's remote | ab 


hres Ё and space 
the Kremlin's intention was fairly ср». 
Nor could Peking be very happy d 


what was going on in Tashkent | 
week. There, an avuncular Soviet Р 
mier Aleksei Kosygin was mediating | 
border squabble between India's i 
Bahadur Shastri and Pakistan’s Ау 
Khan, whom Peking fancies as а latel 
found friend. With almost daily shoo: 
ing on the Chinese-Indian Himalayan 
frontier, the last thing Peking wants i 
a settlement between India and Paki 
stan. Nor does Peking relish Russia's rol 
as a peacemaker among Asians. 

Of most acute interest both to Peking 
and the U.S. was last week's meeting 
in Hanoi between Soviet Troubleshoot: 
er Aleksandr Shelepin and Ho Chi 
Minh, the first high-level Soviet visit to 
North Viet Nam since Kosygin's trip 
last February. With Shelepin went an 
expert in munitions production апа № 
deputy commander of Russia's rocketry 
armory; and on arrival in Hanoi, Shele 
pin dutifully denounced U.S. "aggres 
sion” in Viet Nam. It hardly added up 
to what the U.S. had hoped it might 
be: a parallel peace probe, urging Ha 
noi to sit down and talk. But Peking 
was not so sure and, in fact, labeled 
Shelepin a “peace peddler," come ? 
Hanoi “to stab in the back” the ar 
U.S. struggle in Viet Nam, in outrigt 
collusion with the “American impe 
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no monsters, no bombers. 
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cisely what Shelepin was up 
cow was, of course, not sayIng. 

Carrot & Earnest. But as Lyndon 
Johnson's peace offensive gathered mo- 
mentum, the U.S. had no such qualms 
about unveiling its purpose. It was dis- 
closed in the form of a letter addressed 
to U.N. Secretary-General U Thant 
from Goldberg to be communicated to 
all the member states of the U.N. as a 
Security Council document. Authorized 
by Johnson himself, it reaffirmed “our 
desire promptly to achieve a peaceful 
settlement of the conflict in Viet Nam 
and to do all in our power to move 
that conflict from the battlefield to the 
conference table.” For the first time, 
Washington publicly acknowledged 
that, as a carrot to Hanoi and an 
earnest and visible token of U.S. sin- 
cerity in the peace offensive to the rest 
of the world, “our bombing of North 
Viet Nam has not been resumed since 
the Christmas truce.” 

Behind the President’s massive thrust 
for peace lay a long and frustrating his- 
tory. For ten years, under three Presi- 
dents, the war in Viet Nam had dragged 
on, ever more menacing to the security 
of South Viet Nam, ever more increas- 
ing the U.S. commitment of men and 
matériel, of blood and treasure. Over 
the years, every other type of regular— 
and irregular—diplomatic approach to 
Hanoi had been tried—and had failed. 
In the last year alone, more than 200 
private contacts had been initiated. Not 
one had produced a perceptible nod 
from the other side. The President and 
his aides have made dozens of speeches, 
talked to hundreds of world leaders 
and officials. Neither the bombing, the 
surging U.S. buildup in the past six 
months, nor the success of the Ameri- 
can fighting man against the Viet Cong 
and North Vietnamese regulars had 
seemed to produce the faintest waver 
in Communist intent. 

Johnson was convinced he could car- 
ry the American people with him, what- 
ever sacrifice Viet Nam might require 
—and public-opinion polls bore him out. 
Still, the pressures from home and 
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Nothing less than one of the most important diplomatic maneuvers in 
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abroad mounted with the very lack of 
successful contacts with the enemy— 
and, above all, as the U.S. commitment 
of men began to burgeon. The confu- 
sion was unnecessary, but it was unde- 
niably true that leaders both in the U.S. 
and in foreign lands had begun to lose 
sight of precisely what the U.S. wanted 
in Viet Nam, and why America was 
there. The peace offensive contained 
the answer. 

The Sticking Point. Everywhere the 
U.S. missionaries went, they presented 
a 14-point itemization of what the U.S. 
considered the essential elements in any 
peace settlement in Viet Nam. Penciled 
by Dean Rusk, they were, in effect, the 
U.S. conditions to Hanoi and Peking for 
ending the bloody war before it esca- 
lated further—and a rationale for the 
rest of the world. 

As Goldberg summarized the 14 
points, the U.S. was ready for "discus- 
sions or negotiations without any prior 


conditions whatsoever." The first order 


of business of any talks: a cease-fire. 
America is prepared to withdraw its 
forces from South Viet Nam, and wants 
no continuing military bases there— 
provided that the day comes when the 
nation “їз in a position to determine its 
own future without external interfer- 
ence." That means, says the U.S., that 
the South Vietnamese be free to deter- 
mine their own future through demo- 
cratic processes. And that reunification 
of the two Viet Nams be decided by 
the free decision of the two peoples. 

They were not without the ambigui- 
ties inevitable in the delicate and mad- 
deningly complex problems of a war 
that is as political as it is military. But 
taken together, they spelled out in total 
clarity the gut issue in Viet Nam: that 
North Viet Nam must stop its aggres- 
sions on and subversion of South Viet 
Nam. The U.S. asked no more—but 
would accept no less. 

Hanoi's answer, though it might not 
be the final one, was not long in com- 
ing. In a lengthy statement from Ho's 
foreign ministry, “the new ‘peace pro- 
posals' " were denounced as a "trick, 
merely the repetition of old themes." 
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Once again, the sticking point for th. 
Communists was U.S. refusal to counte- 
nance negotiations with the Viet Cong 
in South Viet Nam directly—or give 
them a share in any postwar govern- 
ment of South Viet Nam. To do so, 
Washington adjudges with reason, 
would be to hand over at the confer- 
ence table what the Communists are 
now trying to win on the battlefield. 
Such are the grim realities of the strug- 
gle in South Viet Nam that there is in 
fact very little to negotiate about, so 
far apart are the minimum positions 
of the two sides (see ESSAY). 

Propaganda Circus. The U.S. had be- 
gun the daily bombing of North Viet 
Nam last February, prompted by ene- 
my attacks on American compounds, 
in the hope of forcing Hanoi to realize 
the folly of continuing the war and to 
sit down to talk. That failed; so all 
through the summer of last year the 
President weighed the obvious alterna- 
tive: a cessation of bombing to encour- 
age Hanoi to discuss peace. Moscow, 
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Peking, Hanoi, and even Western Euro- 
pean capitals kept insisting that the sine 
qua non of opening communications 
with Hanoi was a stop to the bomb- 
ing. Last May the U.S. tried a five-day 
pause. It produced not a single J signal 
of a softening on the Communist side, 
but critics both at home and abroad re- 
plied that five days was far too short a 
time to allow Hanoi to signal a reaction. 
As the year wore on and the momen- 
tum of the U.S. buildup in force in Viet 
Nam increased, more and more foreign 
capitals seemed to doubt that the U.S. 
desired peace on any reasonable terms. 
It was, aptly enough, on Veterans 

Day last fall that the idea of linking 

another, longer bombing pause with a 

peace offensive first blossomed. Gath- 

ered at the L.B.J. ranch for a working 
holiday with the President were Dean 

Rusk, Robert McNamara, McGeorge 

Bundy and Bill Moyers. The four en- 

thusiastically recommended it to John- 
son, but the President feared that so 
dramatic and massive a campaign 
might be mistaken for a public relations 
ploy or, worse, an indication of U.S. 
lack of resolve in the war. But Johnson 
was willing to consider it further. “АП 
right,” he said, “I want you to start 
looking at this from every angle, from 
all sides.” But, he warned, it must be 
done in complete secrecy, “The worst 
thing that could happen would be for 
it to get out. Then it would become 
Just a gimmick.” 

Three weeks later, on Pearl Harbor 
Day, Johnson and his top security ad- 
Visers again assembled in Texas, out- 
doors under a warm sun.* The advice 
was unanimous: an announced pause in 
the bombing, then the quiet peace of- 
fensive. L.B.J. quickly vetoed the no- 


* The picture on the cover was taken inside 
the Johnson ranch house on Dec. T 
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bombing public declaration. “For me 
to stand up and announce a bombing 
pause,” he asserted, “would be to admit 
that this was a propaganda circus.” 
With that, the President fell silent, and 
his advisers left the ranch convinced he 
was going to reject the whole idea. 

The Two Alternatives. Not at all. 
For ten days, Johnson pondered the 
project, finally summoned General 
Earle Wheeler, the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and asked whether 
a bombing pause would damage the 
U.S. military position. “If we maintain 
our reconnaissance,” replied the gen- 
eral, “the military disadvantage will not 
be that significant.” With that, Johnson 
at last decided to go ahead, and the 
question became: When? The first op- 
portunity was the Viet Cong-proposed 
Christmas cease-fire, but the President 
obviously did not want to dignify the 
Reds’ offer by linking his peace offen- 
sive to their initiative. Then came a to- 
tally unexpected—and heaven-sent— 
cue: Pope Paul’s Christmas appeal to 
the world for peace in Viet Nam. Along 
with the other engines of war, the bomb- 
ers were grounded during the Christmas 
truce of three days—and when it was 
over simply never took off again for 
North Viet Nam. Just as quietly, John- 
son’s peace ambassadors slipped off on 
their missions. 

_ Their goal was delicate and tripar- 
tite: to clarify once and for all U.S. 
aims in Viet Nam; to persuade friend 
and foe alike of the sincerity of Wash- 
ington's wish for peace in Asia; and to 
try, through a mobilization of world 
opinion, to get the message through to 
Hanoi that an approach to peace was 
the only sane course for either side. 
With nearly 200,000 U.S. troops now 
in Viet Nam, and at least twice as many 
due to be there by the end of this year, 
the White House wanted the enemy to 
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Viet Nam were put to work blasting the 
Ho Chi Minh trail in Laos, flying as 
many as 250 sorties a day against Ha- 
noi’s pipeline, which was taking advan- 
bombing pause. And Gen- 
Wheeler, back from a swing 
through Southeast Asia, announced 
that, should the peace offensive fail, he 
would immediately ask the President for 
a resumption of bombing the North. 

The Trustworthy Man. While the 
sound of war continued in volume in 
Viet Nam, a remote and quiet Lyndon 
Johnson sat last week in his oval office 
watching for signs of peace. Beside his 
desk stood two news tickers. Every wire- 
service story that clattered in was scru- 
tinized by the President for the slightest 
hint of response. Every phone call from 
Dean Rusk, every memo from the still- 
voyaging Harriman was eagerly accept- 
ed. Of the President's desire for peace 
there could be no doubt. Nor of the 
stakes, should the present all-out effort 
to get to the conference table fail. By 
any measure, Johnson had engaged the 
power and prestige of the U.S. to the 
hilt іл one of the most intensive, diffi- 
cult, carefully conducted and important 
global maneuvers in its diplomatic his- 
tory. By the end of last week, the bomb- 
ing pause and the peace offensive were 
in their 16th day. Were there any omens 
that they might just succeed, for all the 
odds against them? 

On at least one level, it certainly had. 
Peking in splenetic fury denounced the 
peace offensive as a "trick," a “hoax,” 
and “the greatest show on earth,” fea- 
turing “freaks and monsters," meaning, 
presumably, the U.S. envoys. But Amer- 
ica’s allies and much of the nonaligned 
world clearly were impressed. Indian 
Prime Minister Shastri indicated to Har- 
riman he would convey the American 
message to Russia’s Kosygin—and did 
so as soon as he reached Tashkent for 
his, peace talks with Ayub Khan. The 
Japanese, despite considerable reserva- 
tions about the growing scope of the 
war, greeted Harriman warmly as shin- 
yo aru hikeshi otoko—‘the trustworthy 
man who puts out fires." Foreign Minis- 
ter Etsusaburo Shiina goes to Moscow 
this week to sign Russo-Japanese air 
and trade agreements, and, he, too, 
promised to urge upon the Kremlin the 
U.S. brief. Pope Paul, continuing the 
Vatican’s campaign for an end to hos- 
tilities, announced he was ready to “at- 
tempt any means, beyond usual proto- 
col" to facilitate peace. 

Egypt's Nasser, no notable supporter 
of the U.S. in Viet Nam, offered his 
good offices in the search for a settle- 
ment, and immediately ordered Egyp- 
tian diplomats to contact Hanoi. His 
enthusiasm stems in part, no doubt, from 
a desire to enhance his own image as 
an international statesman. But the gov- 
ernment press went a bit beyond mere 
self-serving. "Scorn and skepticism in 
the Communist camp notwithstanding," 
noted the Egyptian Gazette, *no head 
of state would send special envoys to a 
dozen world capitals, as President John- 
son has done, if he had no intention of 
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cialist Algeria, hand-tooled, like Hanoi, 
in bloody rebellion against French mas- 
ters, received Soapy Williams with un- 
usual cordiality. 

Some of the sharpest gibes at John- 
son's efforts came from allied nations, 
but most of the grumbling had to do 
with style. The Stuttgarter Zeitung com- 
plained about “exaggerated publicity," 
Le Monde called it “the noisy drive,” 
having more *publicity value than prac- 
tical bearing." More fundamental was 
an undertone of criticism of Washing- 
ton's refusal to negotiate with the Viet 
Cong as a political entity. 

Technical Stopover. Still, the general- 
ly excellent response to the U.S. appeal 
was perhaps best attested by the increas- 
ingly defensive tone of Peking and Ha- 
noi. Red China’s party paper Jenmin 
Jih Pao was soon wailing about “well-in- 
tentioned people” whom the U.S. cam- 
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paign had led astray, asking in foot- 
stamping frustration: “How could the 
Johnson Administration fool the clear- 
sighted people with such tricks?” Wheth- 
er Peking was referring to Hanoi, or 
to nonaligned nations, clearly it thought 
the message was getting through to 
someone important. 

Peking also suspected that Shelepin’s 
mission to Hanoi might have a pacify- 
Ing motive. “Before taking the decision 
to send Shelepin,” insisted Radio Peking, 
“the Soviet Union was undoubtedly 
tipped off by the U.S. about its pause 
in bombing.” In any case Shelepin’s 
visit could indeed help determine 
whether or not a “signal” ever comes 
from Hanoi. For the war in Viet Nam 
is more and more the chief ideological 
dueling ground of the Sino-Soviet 
quarrel. 

__ That was evident in Shelepin’s trip 
itself. Kremlin watchers think the trip 
was delayed by Peking, which was slow 
to come through with permission to 
fly over China. True or not, there was 
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no doubt of Shelepin’s chilly reception 
when his jet touched down at Peking 
airport en route to Hanoi for a. tech- 
nical stopover.” An unsmiling Finance 
Minister Li Hsien-nien was on hand to 
greet the Russian, dapper in a well-cut 
coat with Persian lamb collar and 
matching cap. The Chinese had pre- 
pared lunch, but the Russians had fore- 
handedly eaten on the plane, so gener- 
alities were exchanged about the 
weather, and the Ilyushin winged aloft 
a scant 50 minutes after landing. 

Guns for Buttering. Ostensibly both 
Moscow and Peking fully support Ha- 
noi’s cause in Viet Nam. China, how- 
ever, supplies largely ideological fuel 
to the “war of liberation." Only Russia 
can materially assist with modern arms 
—such as the SAM missiles ringing 
Hanoi. So far, the Russians have been 
exceedingly selective in their weapons, 
are sending just enough to lure Ho Chi 
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Minh toward their side of the Sino- 
Soviet dispute, without risking a more 
direct confrontation with the U.S. AI- 
bania, Peking’s European mouthpiece, 
insists that that is the whole purpose 
of the trip by Shelepin, who is a party 
troubleshooter rather than a diplomat. 
He is, in short, to find out whether 
Hanoi would attend a conference of all- 
the Communist parties later this year, ~ 
which would, in effect, excommunicate 
Peking from the club. 

If the Albanians, who have often 
been right about Moscow’s intentions 
in the past, are correct, Shelepin’s mis- 
Sion 15 not peace. In the long run, how- 
ever, a North Viet Nam clearly allied 
to Moscow rather than Peking would 
surely be a less implacable and fanatic 
enemy. Such are the complexities 
Asia that in the short run, 
may well have to supply more guns— 
and thus increase the intensity of the 
war—to snare Ho’s alliance. 8 = = 

Back home, th 
sive had already ‹ 
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mestic debate оп the eve of Congress, 
reconvening this week to hear the 
President's State of the Union address. 
There were fears that a prolonged 
bombing pause might limit UCM 
freedom of action and make it difficult 
to resume hitting the North in the ae 
of a newly aroused and hopeful yee 
opinion. Democratic Senator Ric pu 
Russell felt that the pause had alres у 
gone on too long, urged resumption О 
ing at once. 
ONCE Senators George Mc- 
Govern and Frank Church argued that 
negotiations were doomed to failure uns 
less the Viet Cong were included at the 
bargaining table. McGovern described 
the Viet Cong leaders as determined, 
proud men” who would not let anyone 
—Hanoi, Peking or Moscow—negoti- 
ate for them. Not so, replied Senator 


VIET CONG ON THE MARCH NEAR SAIGON * 
For all the world to see. 


Edmund Muskie, just back from an 
around-the-world,  five-Senator fact- 
finding mission for Johnson led by Dem- 
ocratic Senate Leader Mike Mansfield. 
Muskie took the view of most informed 
Observers in Viet Nam: that whatever 
~ initial independence the Viet Cong 

might have enjoyed in the late 1950s 
has iong since withered, as Hanoi has 
moved in to direct the war. 

Republican Senator Everett Dirksen, 
while supporting the President's search 
for negotiations, took a dim and pessi- 
mistic view of their usefulness unless 
the U.S. scored a clear military victory 


first. “We must have capitulation before - 


there is peace," said Dirksen, other- 
wise "how much negotiation are you 
going to get?” 

Not v much, was the reply of 
Mansfield's report. “Negotiations at this 
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time," said the Senate globe-trotters, 
“would serve to stabilize a situation in 
which the majority of the population 
remains under nominal government 
control but in which dominance of the 
countryside rests largely in the hands of 
the Viet Cong.” On the other hand, the 
Senators gloomily found, if talks do not 
take place and the US. steps up the 
war, the grim “alternative prospect” Is 
a “continuance of the conflict in the 
direction of a general war on the Asian 
mainland.” The report was certain to 
cause a heated Congressional debate, 
since it seemed to overestimate the 
Communists’ powers of negotiation and 
underestimate U.S. military prowess 
and power when fully brought to bear 
against the enemy. Of course, there was 
always the risk that the Communists 
might just seem to take the U.S. at 
its word—and go to the conference 
table not to make peace but to under- 
mine the fragile structures of South Viet 
Nam’s government, as well as stall the 
U.S. build-up while pressing on with 
its own. 

Having Tried Everything. Meanwhile 
Lyndon Johnson and the U.S. continue 
to await the sign from Hanoi that may 
mean peace, before taking the crucial 
decision to resume bombing of the 
North. So far, there had been no posi- 
tive signals of success. But Washington 
experts took heart from a few negative 
signs that the peace offensive had not 
yet run its course. For one thing, they 
noted that during last May’s brief 
bombing pause Hanoi had flatly refused 
to accept a note from the U.S. delivered 
by the Canadians. This time, a note has 
been accepted. Last time, Peking and 
Moscow almost at once announced the 
bombing cessation would not lead Ha- 
noi to the conference table. This time, 
there is not yet that nyet. Last week 
the official North Viet Nam news agen- 
cy carried a dispatch from Paris quot- 
ing a French envoy just back from Ha- 
noi as saying that, unlike Peking, Hanoi 
would welcome further peace initiatives 
and was interested in negotiating. 

At week’s end there were other buds 
of hints as well, which for the time 
being the White House was prudently 
keeping to itself, for fear they might 
wilt in the open air. Whether or not 
peace does flower from the President’s 
latest and greatest effort, the U.S. can 
hardly be the worse for its try in the 
opening days of the new year. If a just 
and honorable peace guaranteeing the 
freedom of South Viet Nam can be 
obtained,. all the world will benefit— 
and with it, the cause of freedom every- 
where. If it should fail, the burden of 
blame will irrevocably rest where it has 
always belonged—upon the heads of the 
Communist aggressors, for all the world 
to see. Then, having tried everything in 
every possible place, and having en- 
listed every nation and office that might 
help in the cause of peace, the U.S. 
can resume reluctantly—but with clear 
conscience—the unwelcome and un- 
wanted prosecution of the war. 
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1951 “was the turning point of the 
armistice conference. Thereafter, we 
lacked the essential military pressure to 
enforce a reasonable attitude”—and 
70,000 American casualties were sus- 
tained under Communist attacks while 
the talks dragged on for two years. In 
Viet Nam, warns a top U.S. diplomat 1n 
the Far East, to ease up on the battle- 
field would be “їо ensure a loss at the 
bargaining table.” Furthermore, if talks 
broke down after a cease-fire, it would 
be difficult to regain the momentum to 
start the war up again. Some U.S. dip- 
lomats also insist that any talks should 
have a time limit and not be allowed to 
go on indefinitely, and that a system 
for supervision and inspection of what- 
ever measures may eventually be agreed 
on should be nailed down first. 


2) Who Participates? In suggesting 
negotiations a year and a half ago, 
Charles de Gaulle proposed that talks 
be carried on by the reconvened 1954 
Geneva Conference, which was at- 
tended by France, the U.S., Great Brit- 
ain, Communist China, Russia, Laos, 
Cambodia and Viet Nam. Washington 
would go along with this, but there has 
been little indication that such a dis- 
parate group would even sit down to- 
gether today. Moreover, the U.S. is 
concerned that a large conference 
might degenerate into a Communist- 
dominated mob scene that would at- 
tempt to stampede Washington into 
undue concessions. А more important 
issue is Hanoi's insistence that the Na- 
tional Liberation Front, the political arm 
of the Viet Cong, be seated as an equal 
participant. This the U.S. has rejected 
because it considers the front the pawn 
of North Viet Nam, and feels that seat- 
ing it would confer on the subversive 
organization that the U.S. has been 
fighting the status of a legitimate politi- 
cal power. However, Washington sug- 
gests that the Viet Cong “would not have 
difficulty having their views repre- 
sented" if the front attended as part of 
the North Vietnamese delegation. Says 
Secretary of State Rusk: *We don't care 
a bit who sits behind Hanoi's back at 
a conference table." 

3) The Viet Congs Future. The 
question of the Viet Cong's status at the 
conference table leads directly to the 
far larger question of the Viet Cong's 
future status in the country. Hanoi flat- 
ly demands that *the internal affairs of 
South Viet Nam be settled by the South 
Vietnamese people themselves, in ac- 
cordance with the program of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front." The U.S. re- 
Jects this, arguing that it would in effect 
mean handing over South Viet Nam to 
the Viet Cong and hence to Hanoi. Some 
critics of U.S. policy disagree, asserting 
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that the Liberation Front is, in large 
measure, a genuine nationalist move- 
ment and would sooner or later be in- 
dependent of Hanoi. While the front 


‚ certainly includes many non-Commu- 


nists and nationalists, every reasonably 
well-informed source agrees that it is 
an integral part of Hanoi's Communist 
apparatus. Communists themselves like 
to compare the front to the Asian 
crane—‘“a big bird with a large white 
body and a small red head." Since the 
Viet Cong now hold at least two-thirds 
of South Viet Nam's territory (though 
mostly the least populated areas), it is 
difficult to see how or why they should 
allow themselves to be excluded from 
any future political role. On the other 
hand, the U.S.'s minimal demand for an 
independent South Viet Nam would be 
reduced to sham if the Viet Cong were 
to have a leading role in a future coali- 
tion government, which they obviously 
would seek to subvert and dominate. 


4) Elections. The country's political 
future, says the U.S., should be de- 
termined by free elections in South Viet 
Nam. In genuinely free elections, Wash- 
ington feels that the Viet Cong would 
not do nearly so well as thought by 
some observers who underestimate the 
genuine anti-Communist sentiment in 
South Viet Nam. However, free elections 
are obviously impossible while the Viet 
Cong retain their arms and their whole 
apparatus of terror, and before a meas- 
ure of security, stability and free politi- 
cal life has been restored to the war- 
torn country. Much the same applies to 
Hanoi’s demand for “the peaceful re- 
unification” of North and South Viet 
Nam. The U.S. concedes that this 
“should be determined through free de- 
cision” of both peoples—the key phrase 
being "free decision." The U.S. would 
want a genuine vote both in the South 
and in the North (which, of course, 
has never had a free vote under Com- 
munist rule). Hanoi would want a pleb- 
iscite engineered and dominated by the 
Communists. 


5) The Presence of U.S. Troops. 
Hanoi demands the withdrawal of U.S. 
troops and the dismantling of U.S. mili- 
tary bases. Washington replies that “we 
want no U.S. bases in Southeast Asia" 
and “do not desire to retain U.S. troops 
in South Viet Nam”—but adds the es- 
sential qualification, *after peace is as- 
sured." In other words, the U.S. is per- 
fectly willing to get out of South Viet 
Nam, but only when and if the coun- 
{гу is made really secure—which would 
obviously take a long time. As a Wash- 
ington observer explains: “It is not U.S. 
policy to seek or maintain bases in 
Southeast Asia merely for the purpose 
of having such bases. The bases will re- 


-hand the Viet Cong control of most of 


main in the area only so long as they 
are essential for the protection of coun- 
tries.” Hanoi, of course, does not con- 
cede that Viet Cong infiltration or sub- 
version is a form of aggression from 
which South Viet Nam requires pro- 
tection. An international control com- 
mission or peace force to supervise and 
police a possible settlement has been 
suggested as a way out, but hardly any 
serious observers believe that this would 
work in the long run. The possibility is 
also being advanced that the U.S. for 
the time being hold on to the one-third 
or so of South Viet Nam’s territory that 
the Americans and the Saigon govern- 
ment currently control—the cities and 
coastal enclaves—and abandon the rest 
to the Viet Cong until it could be liber- 
ated by a U.S.-backed “hidden war,” in 
which U.S. and South Vietnamese troops 
would wage a quiet guerrilla campaign 
in reverse, against the Communists. But 
this, too, would in effect temporarily 


the country. 


6) Neutralization. There have been 
various suggestions for a neutralized 
setup, not in Viet Nam alone but in 
the whole area—a series of buffer states 
between Red China and the West. Laos, 
of course, is formally neutral already, 
and highly unstable, but currently lean- 
ing toward the West. Cambodia is also 
technically neutral, but leaning heavily 
toward China. For these countries, and 
perhaps Burma, a regional neutrality 
system might make sense from the West- 
ern point of view. Thailand, on the oth- 
er hand, is the most stable country in 
the area, staunchly anti-Communist and 
pro-West, and its neutralization might 
well be unacceptable to its own people. 
On this, the U.S. position is that “the 
countries of Southeast Asia can be non- 
aligned or neutral; the U.S. wants no 
new allies." But it would have to be 
true neutrality, meaning genuine inde- 
pendence—and it is virtually impossible 
to see what military or political force 
could ensure this. 

Washington is not trying to push Ho 
Chi Minh into an agreement formally 
admitting defeat. After all, he has not 
yet been defeated. But for negotiations 
to yield any real results, the Commu- 
nists would have to admit tacitly that 
they cannot force the U.S. out, and 
thus conclude that they might as well 
cut their losses under some face-saving 
formula. Should the Communists ever 
reach that point, it is entirely possible 
that it would not lead them to the con- 
ference table at all, but that the war 
would end in a military stalemate and 
the gradual petering out of guerrilla 
attacks—as they petered out without | 
ceremony in Greece, the Philipp | 
Malaya and the Congo. „а 


ЕКАМСЕ 


Fertile Games 1 oh 
arles de Gaulle has a conte - 
ESI for the Cabinet-shuflling by 
which French governments were once 
formed: “the sterile games of As 
day.” Thus it seemed somehow astel А 
De Gaulle himself to be indulging m 
that sort of thing. All last week, i 
process familiar during the days oft я 
Fourth Republic, official black Citroén 
shuttled to and from the beige stone 
prime-ministerial residence on the КҮ 
de Grenelle bearing nervously hopefu 
politicians to discuss posts in a new 
Cabinet. De Gaulle, operating through 
his faithful Premier, Georges Pompi- 
dou, was at work selecting a Cabinet for 
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Fury) for his ferocious Шон 
Fourth Republic; he earned S Ш о 
bitter criticism by о uae o 
line оп Algeria, and resigned a ч ШЕ 
cease-fire. Since then, however, He es 
staged a comeback, in both in ee 
and popularity. As a керс 
ing remote Réunion Island since 1 ? 
he has ably commanded the Gaullists 
in the National Assembly, and m 
paigned last fall with promises In ig 2 
er expenditures for education an po 
fare—which he is now ideally situate 
implement. 

on of the Cabinet was suave con- 
servative Finance Minister Valéry Gis- 
card d'Estaing, 39. Giscard’s severe 
anti-inflationary policies were what put 
the crimp in private expansion and pub- 


WPI 


Humiliation changed the pattern. 


his new septennat (seven-year term). 
Le grand Charles was taking a lesson 
from the humiliating electoral experi- 
ences of last December. Well aware that 
the next elections, due some time be- 
fore March 1967, may well cost his 
U.N.R. party its control of the Nation- 
al Assembly, he reshuffled ministers in 
a pattern carefully calculated to win 
back the several million voters fed up 
with overcrowded apartments, roads 
and schools, to say nothing of his cay- 
alier attitude toward the Common Mar- 
ket. Shortly after De Gaulle was in- 
augurated with a brief (30-minute) pri- 
vate ceremony in the flower-packed 
Salle des Fétes at the Elysée Palace, 
Pompidou announced the new Cabinet. 
Principal changes: 
> In, as head of a vastly expanded Min- 
istry of Finance and Economics, was 
fiery Michel Debré, 54, lawyer and 
jeurnalist-who was mainly responsible 
E Republic's constitution and 
ulle's first Premier, from 
2. Debré won the unenvia- 
e of Pére Colére (Old Man 
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lic spending—or at least so the voters 
thought. He remains an aide whom De 
Gaulle can ill afford to antagonize, for 
his 35-man Independent Republican 
party gives De Gaulle's U.N.R. its ten- 
man majority in the National Assembly. 
Two of his Independent Republicans 
were given portfolios. 

>In, as Agriculture Minister, was 
scholarly Edgar Faure, 57, who as Rad- 
ical Socialist Premier attended the Big 
Four summit at Geneva in 1955 and is 
а supporter of the Common Market. 
One of the few politicians of the Fourth 
Republic to gain the inner circle with 
De Gaulle, Faure was the emissary 
whose mission to Peking in 1963 was 
followed shortly afterwards by French 
recognition of Red China. His most 
important task will be to promote Com- 
mon Market ‘farm negotiations, and his 
appointment was clearly designed to 
Placate the massive agricultural vote 
alienated in December by De Gaulle’s 
hostility to the Common Market, an 
attitude that many farmers think denies 
them wider European markets, 


POLAND 
Who May Come to Czestochoy, 


As the Ecumenical Council ea o 
Rome last month, the Polish dele «di 
headed by Stefan Cardinal Уууу 
acting in the truest spirit of Ch 
reconciliation, invited East ang Wü 
Germany’s 54 bishops, archbishop & 
cardinals to attend the cere 
Czestochowa next May marking | has ‹ 
1,000th anniversary of the conver th s 
of Poland's King Mieczyslaw |, ү En 
the Polish churchmen: *We rant щ eed 
giveness and ask forgiveness, [et il i AUR 
get. No polemics. No more Cold war К 

The invitation was gratefully accepte 
but the gesture to the hated German 
left Poland’s Communist regime рце 
ing with rage. Just how seriously Pan 
Boss Wladyslaw Gomulka was takin 
it became clear last week w 
government refused to allow 
Wyszynski to leave Poland for а trip t 
Rome. The reason, explained an Officer 
was that on his last trip there the Ci 
dinal had engaged in political activin 
harmful to Poland. i 

Gomulka’s hard line raised доц Sc 
that he would issue visas for the бе 
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man churchmen to enter Poland. Andi oe 
obviously reduced the chances that son: milit 
way would be found to extend an invi Cast 
tation to Pope Paul VI, who wishes 0 Cub: 
go to Czestochowa. saree 
train 
RUSSIA ed 

. сис 
Where the Action Isn't ER 
The Red squares in the Kremlin at Jaun 
forever admonishing Soviet youth tod “The 
vote more time to the “practical cot seen 


struction of a Communist society in oui, 
country.” But, alas, all too many kids 
suffer from “negative phenomena’: the) 
like to have fun, For some time, vat 
agers have displayed a distressing "il 
of interest in youth-league MICA | 
lectures, preferring to kill time at ad 
cafés and ice-cream parlors. үн y* 
they get hold of vodka and ec 
streets in gangs, smashing park NT 
and windows. Last June a Duncan ai 
school students celebrated građu mE 
with a rumble that killed one boy“) | 
injured 14 in Moscow. Е al 
Obviously the new year Са ow dll 
some good resolutions. The Mos¢ and 
council made several. Effective n 
unescorted children under 9 pi 
banned from public places айсы days 
on school nights, 10 p.m. on s, mot 
Children's performances of PT af 
ies and sports events must eal d wi 
hour before curfew. Any ch! not V] 
wants to go may have to жасса sud 
cause Moscow suffers from ar strif 
capitalist nonsense as а E idden | 
but because bicycles аге forb! 4 
all times to youngsters under o4 
torbikes to all under 16. Also ж j 
most of the snowbound capital 219 "yj 
and skis, because they “distur E v 
order." Presumably young Mu P jy 
will now have plenty of time Lenin 
with, say, a good biography of оту 
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CUBA 
Half the Fun 


Most dictators find a certain cruel 
pleasure in the judicious balance of 
bread and circuses necessary to keep 
their people in hand. In Cuba, where 
everything is rationed, Castro 
has only half the fun. But when circus 
time arrives, Fidel makes the most of 


i» it, as he did last week on a double oc- 


casion for revelry—the seventh anni- 
versary of his rise to power and the 


` convening of the first “anti-imperialist” 


conference of Latin American, African 


and Asian nations. 
For days in advance, workers were 


` painting Havana’s threadbare buildings, 


draping banners, and hanging enormous 
murals depicting Brobdingnagian revo- 
lutionaries. The festivities began with a 
New Year’s blast in the Plaza de la 
Revolución, where 50,000 Cubans and 
guests paid $3 a head for a spread of 
roast pig and chicken, and toasted the 
year with hundreds of gallons of Span- 
ish wine. 

Something Unseen. The exultant cli- 
max came two days later when 500,- 
000 cheering Cubans crowded into the 
Plaza to watch Latin America's biggest 
military machine pass in review before 
Castro, President Osvaldo Dorticós, and 
Cuba's other commissars. While MIGs 
screamed overhead, Fidel's Communist- 
trained troops, cadets and members of 
the civilian Popular Defense Force 
clicked smartly past, followed by ar- 
mored troop carriers, tanks, rocket 
launchers and a flock of missiles. 
"There is something else that is not 
seen," Castro told the crowd jubilantly, 


AP 


DORTICOS & CASTRO AT HAVANA PARADE 
Where Cristianos are in short supply. 
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“and that is many weapons more. The 
quantity has grown.” 

Castro could not say as much for 
rice, the staple of every Cuban meal. 
Mournfully, he disclosed that Red Сһ- 
na had broken a $250 million barter 
agreement—mostly Chinese rice for 
Cuban sugar. China blamed economic 
pressures at home, but there was little 
doubt that Castro’s drift toward Mos- 
cow was the real reason. “I thought 
this was a long-term proposition,” Cas- 
tro said, “but the other party did not 
understand it that way.” As a result, 
the Cuban rice ration was lopped in 
half—from 6 lbs. a month per person 
to 3 Ibs. Oh, well, shrugged Fidel, a 
rice-free diet “can be much richer in 
proteins, vitamins, minerals and ener- 
gy," which was not much consolation 
to a populace that has always based its 
meals on Moros y Cristianos (Moors 
and Christians), as many Cubans fond- 
ly call their staple beans and rice. 

Third World Force. The subject of 
rice probably never came up before 
the well-fed delegates at the nine-day 
Tri-Continental Conference, which 
drew 505 delegates from 85 countries 
to Havana’s Hotel Libre. They had 
enough ideology to chew on, what with 
Peking’s delegates bickering with the 
Russians and Moscow’s men biting right 
back. Castro himself was all unity. 

As many a tinhorn ruler had done 
before him, Fidel apparently hopes to 
form a third world force of small, rev- 
olutionary countries, and Havana Ra- 
dio hinted that it should be represented 
by a new tri-continental organization 
with headquarters in Havana. To Cu- 
bans, that sounded like circus time 
forever. 


BOLIVIA 


On to Elections 

At first glance, it looked like a classic 
Latin American power grab. A long 
line of cars pulled up to the La Paz mili- 
tary airport, and Army General Al- 
fredo Ovando escorted Air Force Gen- 
eral René Barrientos to the steps of a 
waiting C-54. Moments later, Barrien- 
tos was on his way to Switzerland. Only 
a few days before, Barrientos and Ovan- 
do had been co-Presidents of Bolivia’s 
14-month-old military junta. Now, there 
was only Ovando. 

In Bolivia, where things are seldom 
what they seem, the little tableau was 
actually normal democratic process. 
The junta had called presidential elec- 
tions for July 3. And Barrientos, the 
country’s leading candidate, was only 
sticking to the constitution, which pro- 
vides that a candidate must resign any 
public office he holds six months before 
the balloting. To rest up and get in 
shape for the long campaign ahead, 
Barrientos decided to spend a few 
weeks abroad. 

If his past performance is any gauge, 
Barrientos will need the rest. At least 
twice a week while co-President, he 


Where things aren't what they seem. 


jumped behind the controls of his rick- 
ety DC-3 and went whistle-stopping to 
the remotest corners of his Andean 
nation, donning Indian hats and pon- 
chos, beaming through storms of con- 
fetti and trading quips with campesinos 
in their native Quechua tongue. He 
ran his government with the same dash 
and flamboyance. 

Early last year, when Communist un- 
ion leaders resisted his reforms for Bo- 
livia's notoriously inefficient tin mines, 
Barrientos slapped the mines under mil- 
itary control, ordered troops into trou- 
bled areas and exiled 200 union leaders, 
including Union Boss Juan Lechín. After 
a bloody series of battles that left 102 
dead and 350 wounded, the miners 
finally gave in. Helped along by a high 
tin market, the mines moved from un- 
der a $3,000,000 deficit in the first five 
months of last year to a net year-end 
profit of some $2,000,000—their first 
year in the black since 1953. 

As the government candidate (Ovan- 
do isn't interested) and Bolivia's most 
popular and colorful figure, Barrientos 
seems to have a clear field in the elec- 
tions. Assuming, that is, that he does 
not kill himself on one of his barnstorm- 


' ing tours. As one of his friends com- 


ments: "Only a dead Barrientos will quit 
trying to be President." 


CHILE 
Adios Siesta? 


Chile's rugged, reformist Christian 
Democratic President Eduardo Frei is 
nothing if not ambitious. Not only has 
he promised to end Chile's spiraling in- 
flation and redistribute the land—bi t 


institution: the three-hour lunch. 
= = = ы Lu cl 2 s 


with its hallowed tradition of siesta. 

Ever since the founding days of Ber- 
nardo O'Higgins, Chileans have paused 
in the day's occupation at noon to go 
home, dine on three courses and Ries- 
ling, and once upon a time, snooze it 
comfortably off before returning for 
another three hours of work in the 
late afternoon. In modern times, how- 
ever, workers in downtown Santiago, 
Valparaiso and Concepción, many of 
whom live six or seven miles from their 
jobs, have spent most of their lunch- 
time stalled on buses in traffic jams. 
So when Freis government, seeking to 
boost efficiency and save electricity, 
Jast year asked the University of Chile 
to make a survey, results showed 
94.6% favoring an uninterrupted work- 
ing day, with only 4.5% opposed to 
the idea. 

Buttressed by the poll, the govern- 
ment last week bravely decreed new 9 
to 4:30 working hours, with only a 30- 
minute break for lunch, for government 
employees and large private corpora- 
tions in the nation’s ten biggest cities. 
Unfortunately, most downtown areas 
were woefully short of lunch counters 
or cafeterias to feed the hungry hordes, 
but most Chileans, for the present at 
least, seemed disposed to bring lunch in 
a paper bag, or wait in line. “It is rather 
expensive,’ moaned Jorge Soto, a gov- 
ernment clerk who earns $53 a month. 
“I have to pay 60¢ for a one-course 
meal, and this will cost me 20% of my 
salary.” Even less popular was another 
new rule. To make sure that Chileans 
Teally use their new free time to get 
home to dinner with the wife and chil- 
dren, all bars were ordered to close 
between 4 and 7 p.m. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Bingo Night 

_ Pity the diplomat from a small Lat- 
in American nation in London, Paris, 
Bonn or Cairo. He has no real need to 
arrange treaties, snoop for political in- 
telligence, or seek out the details of 
clandestine missile sites. There is really 
only the social life and perhaps Bingo 
once a week to take one's mind off the 
worst threat of all—job insecurity. With 
every attempted coup d'état back home 
comes a whole new wave of replace- 
ments. In Santo Domingo last week 
Provisional President Héctor García- 
Godoy gave his nation's foreign repre- 
sentatives a case in point. 

Up for export was a sort of Who's 
Who of the Dominican crisis. Com- 
modore Francisco J. Rivera Caminero 
Armed Forces Secretary and head of 
the loyalist military, was slated to be 
naval attaché to Washington. Colonel 
Francisco Caamaño Deñó, head of the 
. 1,400-man rebel force, was named mili- 
tary dix é to London; Colonel Man- 
Ramón Montes Arache, Caamaño’s 
aval attaché to Ottawa; Gen- 
e los Santos Céspedes, cur- 
тсе chief of staff, air: attaché 


rent air fo. 


30 
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to Israel. Twenty-two more army, air 
force and police officers were assigned 
to an "indefinite" tour of duty study- 
ing the finer points of military organ- 
ization in Israel. 

With his list, the President hoped to 
bring some peace and calm to his tur- 
bulent, bullet-pocked nation by ridding 
it of some of the forces that are pulling 
it apart. Instead, he nearly succeeded in 
triggering another coup. Loyalist troops 
sealed off the National Palace, took 
the government Radio Santo Domingo 
“into custody"; and the ultra-right-wing 
Radio San Isidro—shut down since last 
October—suddenly switched back on 
the air, accusing the government of 
opening the way to a Communist take- 
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в... ER 
GARCÍA-GODOY 
Who's Who was up for export. 


over. As Jeeps and combat vehicles 
rumbled once again through the streets, 
García-Godoy moved quietly and easily 
about his suburban home, nibbling on 
rock candy, chatting with friends and 
talking on five of his six phones. The 
sixth was his hot line to the OAS peace- 
force commander, Brazilian General 
Hugo Panasco Alvim, who stood ready 
with 8,000 troops if García-Godoy de- 
cided to give the word. 

. As suddenly as the storm came ир, 
it seemed to pass. Next morning, Cami- 
nero told newsmen that he was ready 
to leave the country as soon as he 
straightened out some personal matters. 
Then a few hours later, after talking 
with Garcia-Godoy, he changed his 
mind. “The armed forces," said Cami- 
nero, "are agreed that in the best inter- 
ests of the fatherland, we cannot accept 
the presidential decision, and we are 
hopeful he will reconsider." At week's 
end Caminero met with the OAS's Al- 
vim and agreed to turn Radio Santo 
Domingo over to the OAS. But that 
was all that Caminero agreed to. As 
for the Rebel Leader Caamaño, he was 
keeping silent and—like everyone else 
in the country—watchful. 
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AFRICA 
Soldiers on the March 


For two months the small үү 
rican country of Dahomey had td 
racked by а three-way tug % 
among rival politicians. The f 
ended abruptly one mornin 
month when a burly general in a Phi 
paratroop uniform with a Chest 
medals led his 1,000-man arm 
commercial capital of Cot 
taking over," declared 


Genera} Ch, 
the ing 


to | 
With that, he dissolved the govern’ 
i 


and declared himself chief of State 

Trends form fast in Africa, апа) 
homey seemed to set а pattern i 
week in two nearby countries: 1 
> In the Central African Repub} 
Colonel Jean-Bedel Bokassa, 44 od 
threw President David Dacko, 35 | 
country's only President since j 
ence in 1960. 
> In Upper Volta, Lieut, Colonel Sy 
goule Lamizane, 50, ousted Preside; 
Maurice Yaméogo after four days t 
demonstrations in the capital city t 
Quagadougou against a proposed 20% 
cut in government salaries. 

"Moral Cleanup." That three т 
gimes fell in less than two weeks ur 
derscored the fact that political ind: 
pendence has not turned out to be th 
panacea many Africans had dreame 
it would be. Dahomey, the C.A.R. ani 
Upper Volta are all pitifully poor, lad 
the mineral deposits and rich soil neces 
sary to lift the standard of living mud 
above the bare minimums their pop 


; 
пЧереп 


traditions, the army commanders 
horred frivolity and waste. 
gives us money, and all we do ! 
it," said Colonel Lamizane after s 
Yaméogo. In the Central Africa ste 
public, Colonel Bokassa used almo ed! 
actly the same words as he inst! ovet 
“moral cleanup” campaign for ils Пф 
ment officials: no bars, dance һа mtot 
ing in taxis. Also forbidden: t9 
playing during working hours. 
Once in power, Dahomey 5 
the C.A.R.’s Bokassa immediately рой 
relations with the Red Chinese est 
they accused of meddling in dO Pru 
affairs. Colonel Bokassa claime chin 
found evidence that the Red ~ ji 
had been planning a coup aga!” 
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government, and summarily packed the 
entire 32-man CA staff on a Braz- 
zaville-bound airliner. 
ellc By any standard, the 
transitions to military rule were mild 
enough. In the С.А.К., it was cousin 
ousting cousin and putting up the ousted 
house. In Upper Volta, 
former President Yaméogo praised the 
coup. "Contrary to what people may 
think," said he in a broadcast speech, 
“ту ministers and I are the first to re- 
joice in the way things have been set- 
tled." In Dahomey, not a shot was fired, 
nor were more than a handful of politi- 
cians placed under arrest. The only 
deaths in the three military takeovers 
came in the C.A.R. where eight people 
died, including a government television 
station guard who threatened to fire his 
bow and arrow. 


BURUNDI 


Dark Days for the Rule of Law 

From the Geneva headquarters of 
the International Commission of Jurists 
last week came a bitter indictment of 
justice, — Burundi-style. The jurists 
charge that in the aftermath of last 
October's unsuccessful uprising by the 
underdog Bahutu tribe against the Wa- 
tutsi monarchy, no less than 86 Bahu- 
tus, including all of the elected officers 
of both houses of Parliament, were 
executed without even the semblance 
of a fair trial. 

The jurists had a special reason for 
outrage. Alarmed by reports of mass 
killings, they had received permission 
last November from the Justice Min- 
ister of the King, Mwami Mwambutsa 
IV, to send their own investigator to 
the Burundian capital of Bujumbura. 
Their man showed up in December, 
but he did not hear until later that 22 
executions took place while he was ac- 
tually in town. 

The Mwami seemed unmoved by the 
commission’s report. Unconcernedly, he 
continued his European holiday with his 
curvaceous French companion, Josy. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
All Part of the Game 


There are several things rather re- 
markable about South African Golfer 
Sewsunker Sewgolum. One, of course, 
is his name, which comes from his In- 
dian forebears. The second is his un- 
orthodox, cross-wristed golf grip (he 
puts his left hand under his right). And 
the third is the fact that he can even 
play golf at all in a land where, by law, 
whites share the game only with whites, 
and nonwhites with nonwhites. Last 
week Sewgolum found himself the cen- 
ter of one of the most ludicrous epi- 
sodes in the history of the sport—but 
about par for Prime Minister Hendrik 
Verwoerd's apartheid course. 

It all started in the first round of the 
South. African P.G.A. tournament at 
Germiston, when both Sewgolum and 
South Africa's U.S. Open Champion 
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Gary Player drew heavy galleries of 
whites and nonwhites. Police tried to 
chase off the nonwhites but got no- 
where. So, as the second round opened 
the next day, the government hauled 
out its trusty racial iron and took a 
hefty swing. Police enforced tighter sep- 
aration of the crowds, posted two agents 
with Sewgolum to keep the whites at a 
safe distance, and summarily banned 
Sewgolum from any further tourna- 
ments after the South African P.G.A., 
including the Natal Open, which he 
won last year. If Player was bothered 
by such unsportsmanlike treatment, he 
did not show it. "I play golf," he re- 
marked. *I don't meddle in politics." 
In South Africa, they are apparently 
one and the same game. 
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DEWI IN TOKYO 
Skepticism behind the smiles. 


INDONESIA 


A Message from Morning Star 

For a former Tokyo bar hostess, it 
was indeed an impressive homecoming 
reception—an official welcoming dele- 
gation at the airport, scores of jostling 
newsmen, photographers, television 
crews—the works. But after all, beauti- 
ful, 25-year-old Ratna Sari Dewi has 
come up in the world since that day in 
1959 when Indonesia's fun-loving Presi- 
dent Sukarno decided to make her his 
third wife. 

Dewi, whom the Bung calls Morning 
Star, had come to Japan to sign a con- 
tract with a construction firm for a 
$3,700,000 hospital to be built in Dja- 
karta with Japanese aid funds. But what 
seemed uppermost in her mind was 
dispelling rumors that Sukarno had lost 
control at home and was about to go 
into exile in Japan. “Calmness has been 
restored in Indonesia," she told report- 
ers at the airport. “President Sukarno 
IS In fine health, but he is so busy that 
he will not be able to leave the country 
for some time." A couple of days later, 
Dewi delivered a letter from Sukarno 


to Premier Sato, chatted for 30 minutes 
about Indonesia's new stability. ; 

Perhaps it did not dawn on Morning 
Star that the courteous smiles she got 
from her countrymen concealed a 
healthy skepticism. The Japanese, like 
evervone else. know that calm has by 
no means returned to Indonesia. Since 
the Communists’ coup attempt last Sep- 
tember. the army has looked the other 
way while Moslem mobs killed at least 
100,000 members and supporters of In- 
donesia's pro-Peking Communist Party. 
And now the purge was spreading south 
from Sumatra and Java to Bali. Nor was 
it the press of business that kept hubby 
at home; Sukarno is said to have made 
elaborate visible arrangements to ac- 
company Dewi. At the last minute De- 
fense Minister Abdul Haris Nasution 
said no. 


INDIA 
Tough Times for T.T.K. 


Last week, Prime Minister Lal Ba- 
hadur Shastri made the first change in 
his Cabinet since he took office 18 
months ago. It was no minor matter. 
Out went T. T. (for Tiruvallur Thattai) 
Krishnamachari, 66, Shastri’s strong- 
willed Minister of Finance. 

Technically, T.T.K. quit. In fact, he 
was sacked for possessing a personality 
incompatible with those of Shastri and 
his other ministers. А brilliant, impatient 
holdover from Nehru's Cabinet, Krish- 
namachari ran the country's finances as 
a one-man show, imposed harsh restric- 
tions on the foreign firms in India, 
and conducted a running fight with the 
World Bank, which criticized his policies 
as too restrictive. Contemptuous of his 
colleagues, he called one minister a 
“constipated cockroach,” advised anoth- 
er to return to teaching, and held back 
on allocations of foreign exchange for 
much needed fertilizer largely out of 
dislike for Food Minister Chidambaram 
Subramaniam. : 

Last month eleven members of Par- 
liament introduced a resolution charging 
that T.T.K. had used his office to ad- 
vance the business interests of his sons. 
Krishnamachari appealed to Shastri to 
personally exonerate him of the accusa- 
tion. Shastri stalled, suggesting that the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
ought to examine the matter. Enraged, 
the Finance Minister walked in for a 
showdown. “You are not indispensable,” 
said Shastri. Replied Krishnamachari: 
"I should have quit when Nehru died.” 

T.T.K. leaves behind an unfinished 
budget for fiscal 1967 and a legacy of 
bitterness among both foreign and do- 
mestic businessmen. If few of them un- 
derstood the nightmarish problems that 

any Indian Finance Minister has to cope 
with, most still held high hopes for their 
fortunes under the new man, Calcutta 
Lawyer Sachindra Chaudhuri, who was 
expected to take a far more flexible 
proach. Indeed, on news of a change in 
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PEOPLE 


When the story came out last spring 
(Time, June 11), Actor Peter Lawford, 
42. steamed that it was news to him. It 
just wasn't true, explained Peter, that 
he and Patricia Kennedy Lawford, 41, 
had decided on a legal separation after 
eleven years of marriage. The only split 
was "geographical," he said, "since my 
work in movies is in Hollywood" and 
Pat remained in Manhattan to look 
after their four children. Now the geog- 
raphy has changed. In Manhattan, Pe- 
ters lawyer announced an “amicable 
separation," and since Pat was in Sun 
Valley, Idaho, for the skiing, friends 
thought she might just stay there for 
six weeks and get the divorce. 


Chef René Verdon quit the White 
House kitchen rumbling that California 
wines are trés ordinaires and Lyndon's 
favorite dishes are fit only for Him. 
That was too much for California-born 
Restaurateur Victor Bergeron, 63, bet- 
ter known as Trader Vic for his string 
of 13 Polynesian eateries around the 
U.S. He forked over $3,612 to buy a 
full page in San Francisco’s Examiner 
& Chronicle to baste René in an open 
letter. А sampling: “Ву what stretch 
of the imagination do you think that 
French cooking is the only cuisine in 
the world? It happens that a great many 
people throughout the country enjoy 
beets with vinegar sauce. It's about time 
you Frenchmen start to look around." 

Sometimes he certainly acted crazy. 
Like the day he stood talking earnestly 
to an oak tree, which he mistook for 
the King of Prussia. Or during the last 


years before his death in 1820, when һе. з 


was shut up in Windsor Castle telling 
stories, laughing and crying, with a 


kingdom full of imaginary friends. Be- 


sides, he had acted pretty irrationally 
toward his American colonies. So, on 
evidence, historians have always be- 
lieved that Britains King George Ml 
was insane. Now two London psychia- 
trists have gone back over the medical 
records, including some still unpub- 
lished, and concluded that the historians 
are nuts. Dr. Richard Hunter and his 
mother, Dr. Ida Macalpine, wrote in the 
British Medical Journal that George 
was obviously suffering from “acute, 
intermittent porphyria,” a rare liver dis- 
ease that upset the royal nervous 
system and made the king delirious. 

By the end of the twelve-day Viet 
Nam tour, Actress Carroll Baker, 34, 
was feeling positively unfrocked. First 
she lost three suitcases with $7,000 


worth of Lanvin gowns inside. After the 


NBC 


WESTMORELAND & BAKER 
Four stars from the Man. 


show with Bob Hope at Chu Lai, the 
troops admired her $8,000 feathered 
and beaded Balmain so much that final- 
ly one G.I. came up, said Carroll, and 
murmured, “ ‘Gee, how about just one 
of those feathers?’ I said O.K., and that 
Started it.” The boys “de-plumed” her. 
Since the $7,000 Edith Head number 
“Just disintegrated in the heat, mud and 
Tain,” the poor child didn’t have a thing 
to wear coming home to Hollywood. 
Except, Of course, some fatigues that 
Marines donated, along with battle 
patches, flyers' wings, and four bright 
stars from General William Westmore- 
land, the Man of the Year. 

, For a change someone was snappi 
his picture, and Master pienses 
Edward Steichen, 86, was grinning 
cheese" through his Whiskers. He'd just 
been made a Commandeur de l'Ordre de 
Mérite of the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 


› er L - 
bourg's Ambassador to the United Nes 
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be starting off on a new photograj years 
collection, something like 1955% пар says 
icent “Family of Man." Only now { thin, 
chuckled, “it’s about Woman, the are earth 
est undeveloped resource today.” 


STEICHEN 
New shots of the girls, 


sweep 
* . соп, 
"I remember one problem," wing missi. 
the Greatest. “There are twelve bust light 
of apples. They cost $10 each. Youb Wi 
them, but before you do, you take UHF 
third of the apples out of each bushi Cycle: 
How much do you pay for the apple! migh 
That one floored Heavyweight Casi 045 
Clay, 23, and after he'd taken the cow шан 
on two Army aptitude tests, the U! les 
declared that the champion just was ee 
bright enough to fight. Now Color 9 
Everette Stephenson, . director of М Мо 
lective Service in Kentucky, will "m! ^ | 
than likely" summon Clay for anol » «^ 
round of brain crushers. Meantime " 
champ won another kind of split © 
cision. He got a Miami divorce ig 
his wife Sonji because her slacks (i 5 
too tight and her makeup #00 ia 
for his Muslim eye, but was Mi Ат 
to pay $1,200 a month in alimony. pable 
ten years and $22,500 in lawyer pag 15 ап 
All of which added point to C? pabil 
remark: “I just said I was the sf" prop 
not the smartest.” tenne 
. such 


О OQ f 

А bad notice is better than ПО. m. 
tice at all, and so the folks Jn ptt "d 
Centre, Minn., decided to keep ГЕ и "45 
making the best of that bad iN ENS 
tive son Sinclair Lewis gave ү W coul 
years ago. To prove that the P thel! astro 
never the philistine hotbed that ү migh 
author pictured in Main Street {él eries 
tional “Gopher Prairie” celebrate? «t puc. 
is’ 75th birthday five years ago ari using 
ed calling Main Street "the “у astro 
Main Street." Now they're heapin? |! gent 
coals of praise on old Reds "cdi Oliv. 
raising $25,000 through the э have 
Lewis Foundation to buy his " ok! that 
boyhood home and restore it tO 
way it did when he was there. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


TV Beacons in Space io 
The ultrahigh-frequency television 
stations that are gradually spreading 
across the country may be reaching an 
unexpected audience. ОНЕ transmis- 
sions, says Institute of Electrical and 
Electronics Engineers President Ber- 
nard Oliver, may have already provided 
the first evidence to extraterrestrial civ- 
ilizations that intelligent, or anyway TV- 
producing life exists on earth. З 
Sweeping the Universe. Unlike low- 
frequency radio waves, which are re- 
flected back by the earth's ionosphere, 
UHF transmissions continue traveling in 
a straight line out into the farthest 
reaches of space. And unlike standard 
television waves, which penetrate into 
space but tend to be drowned out b) 
cosmic radiation of about the same fre- 
quency, UHF broadcasts could eventu- 
ally be detected as far off as 200 light 
Otogrg years from earth. Each ОНЕ station, 
’s max says Oliver, sends out its signal in a 
y now! thin, disklike pattern tangent to the 
the пш earth. As the earth rotates, that disk 
3 sweeps the universe like a giant bea- 
con, eventually carrying its UHF trans- 
" wim; mission past stars and planets many 
light years away. 
Youb With a sensitive receiver tuned to the 
ju take UHF frequency of about 670 mega- 
+h bus cycles, for example, non-earth beings 
> арр Might first detect the signal of an East 
t Casi Coast city's channel 47 as it fans across 
the cor their distant planet. The rotating earth 
the Ш Would bring the signal of a Midwest 
ist wan Channel 47 into range about two hours 
‚ Colon later, a California channel 47 about 
DEOS three hours after the East Coast signal. 
jill. “mot Not that the observers far in space 
с апо! would be able to distinguish the edu- 
time d cational, news and entertainment pro- 
split j grams that were shown last week; but 
gd they would probably be able to de- 
reS w tect such man-made patterns as the 
cks i synchronization signals transmitted by 
00 ia the station. 
NO "i An Antenna Orchard. A receiver ca- 
mo pable of picking up such distant signals 
ers 3 1$ already within the technological ca- 
| Cas!’ pability of man, Oliver believes. He 
BI proposes an array of 10,000 dish an- 
tennas, each 100 ft. in diameter. With 
such an enormously sensitive radio tele- 
Scope, he says, astronomers would be 
able to pinpoint the faintest radio sig- 
nals coming down from space. 
The cost would be astronomical—as 
‚ much as $5 billion. But the instrument 
could advance the infant art of radio 
astronomy to a rewarding maturity that 
might produce more scientific discov- 
í eries than the $40 billion program to 
s! put a man on the moon. And if while 
using their powerful instrument radio 
astronomers pick up a hint of an intelli- 
" enue in UHF signals from space, 
sin ays, "an age-old question will 
ü have been answered. We will know 
that we are not alone." 
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SCIENCE 


BOTANY 


Patience with Peas 

Archaeological folklore is enhanced 
bv fanciful yarns about an ancient 
Pharaoh’s tomb containing dried seeds 
that sprouted when planted and wa- 
tered—thousands of years after they 
were first interred. The truth of the 
tale has vet to be proved, but common 
chickweed seeds have germinated after 
lying dormant for more than three dec- 
ades; Oriental lotus seeds, after about 
1,000 years. Such long survival, despite 
heat, cold or even radiation, is man- 
aged by the seed when it enters anabiosis 
—a state of suspended animation in 


UDO HEUER 


BOTANIST PERNER & ELECTRON MICROSCOPE 
A glimpse into suspended animation. 


which its metabolism stops, its skin 
hardens and thickens, and its water con- 
tent falls to about 10% of normal. 

Fascinated by the dormant seed, bot- 
anists have long been frustrated in their 
efforts to see or photograph it clearly. 
Preparing slides for microscopic inspec- 
tion usually necessitated the use of 
liquid. solutions that immediately re- 
vived anabiotic cells, altering the dor- 
mant structures. Now, because of the 
perseverance of German Botanist Ernst 
Perner, several theories about anabiosis 
have finally been confirmed. By using 
dry osmic-acid vapors to fix and stain 
his slides, Perner has successfully pho- 
tographed anabiotic pea cells with an 
electron microscope. 

Strength & Insulation. One of his re- 
markable pictures clearly shows that 
protein molecules eventually used by 
the developing plant are rearranged 
during anabiosis into physiologically in- 
active crystals—a structure that sci- 


entists had suspected but never ob- 
served. Other photographs reveal the 
protective shift of tiny sacs of fluid 
called vacuoles, which are distributed 
through the cytoplasm of a young, ac- 
tive cell. During anabiosis, they line up 
in rows against the inner cell wall, 
probably to strengthen and insulate 1t 
against long periods of heat or cold, 
and to facilitate the rapid absorption 
of water when it becomes available. 

Perners work disposes of a theory 
that the high stresses of shrinkage dam- 
age some cell membranes, which are 
somehow repaired when the cell re- 
turns to normal activity. His photo- 
graphs show that during anabiosis mem- 
branes contract in intricate folds within 
the shrunken cell. 

Perner was not the first to use osmic- 
acid vapor. Others had tried it without 
success. Undismayed when exposing pea 
cells to the vapor for two months failed 


to produce results, Perner doggedly 
lengthened the experiment to nine 
months and finally got his pictures. 


"My greatest achievement," he says, 
“was that I was patient." 


ASTRONOMY 
A Far-Out Eclipse 


Though men have observed and re- 
corded thousands of lunar and solar 
eclipses since the beginning of history, 
no one has ever reported watching one 
star—other than the sun—eclipse an- 
other. If any scientists have been await- 
ing such an event, says University of 
Pittsburgh Physicist Walter Feibelman, 
they need be patient for only another 
22 years. In 1988, he reports in the 
current issue of Science, the path of 
star 40 Eridani-A—only 16 light-years 
from the solar system—should take it 
directly between the earth and a remote, 
as yet unnamed star he calls X, which is 
at least 1,000 light-years away. 

No one can predict with certainty 
what will occur when 40 Eridani-A 
moves in front of X, but the distant event 
will give scientists a rare opportunity to 
test an equally far-out and still unproven 
deduction from Albert Einstein’s theo- 
ties of relativity. Instead of simply 
blocking the light from a distant star 
that it is eclipsing, Einstein predicted, 
the nearer star would create a lens-like 
effect that would actually intensify the 
image of the eclipsed star, increasing its 
brightness perhaps more than 1,000 
times. The phenomenon would be caused 
by the closer star’s strong gravitational 
field, which would deflect and focus 
light from the distant star. 

Star X is so dim and distant, says 
Feibelman, that its brightening could 
probably not be detected by visual or 
photographic observations through a tel- 
еѕсоре But photoelectric measurements 
could confirm Einstein’s prediction. 

Why did Feibelman call attention to 
the stellar eclipse so long before the 
fact? “Because of the possibility,” 
says, "that I—or the universi f 
servatory—may not be aro 
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Defense Lawyer Richarg 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Improbable Cause 

Although a policeman may arrest any- 
one whom he has “reasonable grounds 
to believe” committed a specific crime, 
a prosecutor is not supposed to bring 
charges unless he has “probable cause 
to believe that the suspect is guilty. In 
short, is the evidence gathered by the 
police probably strong enough to try 
and convict the defendant? _ 

The question came up with a ven- 
geance in Darien, Conn., last Novem- 
ber, after police raided the apartment 
of Michael Smith, 20, the troubled youth 
who brought the town a fame of sorts 
a year ago when he got drunk at a 
debutante party and accidentally drove 
his date to her death. That time, Smith 
was convicted of negligent homicide 
and reckless driving. This time, using a 
search warrant, the cops nabbed Smith 
and his roommate for possession of mar- 
ijuana, which they said was stashed in 
his attic, a suitcase and a bureau drawer. 

Having dug out the marijuana, which 
was otherwise invisible, the police also 
arrested six of Smith’s guests—two girls 
and four boys ranging in age from 16 
to 20. All faced the same charges and 
the same possible rap: one year in pris- 
on and a $1,000 fine. 

Perhaps the police had reasonable 
grounds to believe that Smith’s guests 
were equally suspect—but what about 
the prosecutor? In court last week, after 
Smith and his roommate pleaded guilty, 
his guests finally heard Prosecutor Ar- 
thur Morin announce, 45 days after 
their arrest, that he was dropping the 
case against them. "There were reason- 
able grounds for arrest,” Morin said, 
“but not sufficient evidence for a prima- 
facie case. None of the stuff was ex- 
posed so you could impute knowledge 
to the defendants.” 
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LICE BOOKING DARIEN YOUTH 
se of lore exposure than evidence, 


exploded: “These people have ү 
posed to extraordinary dest. th, 
their lives." It was “unconge i 
he said, “to leave them to het 
mercies of the Darien police die fe 
and now come into court an Tr 
have no evidence against them,» Ù 


LABOR LAW 
Stopping Public-Employee Strik 


“There is no right to stri 
public safety by anybod Я 
any time," declared Маззасш ei 
ernor Calvin Coolidge when he 
the Boston police strike in iis 
strike of public employees jg ШЙ. 
ble and intolerable," added Pre n 
Roosevelt in 1937. On pain of E 
imprisonment, federal employees. 
forbidden even to belong to a Union 
advocates strikes; other bans api 
public-employee strikes are on the i. 
in eleven states, ranging from New Yt bn 
to Hawaii. And even without m Pio 
laws, the country's courts have almmains 
universally upheld Government auknot. s 
Ку and enjoined  public-emploe]em i 
strikes throughout U.S. history. fectiv 
Despite all these precedents, Nallow 
York City last week was paralyzed b\the v 
massive strike of public-transit wrtends 
ers (see THE U.S.). As in other receprivat 
New York strikes involving teachersawith « 
welfare workers, no official darediof th 
voke the Condon-Wadlin Act, the sonly | 
tion’s toughest state antistrike stalithe n 
The law requires that all striking pilllators 
employees be fired, forbids those ћреп t 
are rehired from getting pay raises!ers, t 
three years, and puts them on Pi ia 
tion for five years. Since all this VIfPu К 
ally guarantees that strikers will M ose 
go back to work, the law has rare ersel 
invoked since it was passed In И нег: 
Meanwhile, the state has suffered™ à 
than 22 public-employees' strikes: misca 
Political Pressures. Clearly, elic-lat 
York needs far more savvy i174” collec 
public employees; but so does t © АШУ i 
U.S. The country’s 10.2 million cl enfor 
Government workers (24% 9 fiant 
federal) now comprise the latg fo YOrK 
gle segment of the U.S. labor took ; 
With state and local governments D  HENS 
to hire 50% more workers; Шү ре g 
sector's share of the labor force nl poor 
an estimated 20% by 1970. Мен aii, 
having lost members in private Pos 
U.S. unions now regard public ady"for e 
ees as a prime target—an alre Kirike 
resent about 34% of them. 1d cation 
Some labor-law experts WOU gites ch 
strikes by “nonessential” public s Wdures 
ees, such as Government clerks) | In 
retaining the strike ban for 500 fref Furth, 
tial employees as policemen, jnifthat t 
and  public-transit workers, ctio Bivin, 
Puerto Rico permits that distin патерге 
its commonwealth constitution. , sffagen: 
tential effect, of course, is (397 ү 
might eventually be banne 
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1 the ba“essential” employees, such as defense 
New Yt workers. 
Ut spei Pioneering Steps. The consensus re- 
ave almmains: public employees simply can- 
ent authnot strike. All this raises a new prob- 
emplos]em in labor law—how to bargain ef- 
у. fectively with workers who cannot be 
ents, Nallowed to walk off the job even though 
lyzed Һе very nature of public employment 
nsit witends to spur strikes. In contrast to 
her resprivate industry, public employees deal 
achersa with administrators who lack full power 
dared tof the purse, and a strike may be the 
t, theronly way to impress those who control 
ke stauthe money—mayors, governors, legis- 
ing pillators. When the public employees hap- 
those lipen to be vitally needed nurses, teach- 
raiseslers, transit workers and the like, they 
on próhave an unmistakable power to rouse 
this vitpublic opinion against a public employer 
will ле Whose inability to settle a dispute casts 
-arely bt him in a poor political light—or, con- 
| in | versely, to rouse public opinion against 
‘ered ill themselves. 1 
kes. So clear and present is the danger of 
| ymiscaleulation by either side that pub- 
ry Qlic-labor disputes cry out for improved 
;collective-bargaining techniques—prob- 
Y ably accompanied by strike injunctions 
yenforced by whopping fines against de- 
0 pant unions and their leaders. New 
larges York's former Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
Бог gtook a pioneering step in what most ex- 
ents * perts consider the right direction when 
the Phe ordered city agencies to "promote 
rce w insofar as possible the practices and 
Mean procedures of collective bargaining pre- 
te in Ў vailing in private labor relations." New 
ic eM! York's United Federation of Teachers, 
jready lor example, now boasts a potent no- 
Strike contract with the board of edu- 
ould “Cation that covers salaries, checkoffs, 
lic emf teaching conditions, grievance proce- 
erks, Wdures and binding arbitration. 
such e& In 1962 President Kennedy took a 
n gre" further step with an executive order 
Јод Һас bans federal-employee strikes while 
vincti giving "exclusive" recognition to unions 
m ost/representing the majority of any federal 
hat pupeency's workers. Such unions already 
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BOSTON POLICE WALKING OUT, 1919 
A clear and present danger of miscalculation. 


represent 700,000 federal employees 
(mostly postal workers); they bargain 
collectively with each individual agency 
—though not over such matters as 
wages and pensions, which remain con- 
gressional prerogatives. One problem. 
however, is that no one agency can 
handle all of its unionists’ grievances. 
A postal workers promotion is con- 
trolled by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, his wages by Congress, his work- 
ing conditions by the General Services 
Administration. Apart from the public, 
who is a Government worker’s real em- 
ployer? All this fractionalization per- 
suades some labor lawyers that the real 
need is a central agency empowered to 
bargain for all federal agencies. 

Facing Reality. Many states still 
barely tolerate the idea of any public 
employees’ joining unions—and nearly 
all forbid police to do so. Even so, apart 
from the privilege of striking, most pub- 
lic employees now have almost the same 
rights as private employees in at least 
eight states—California, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Wisconsin. Such 
states have begun to use many tech- 
niques to promote bargaining—for ex- 
ample, fact-finding reports that rouse 
public pressure for settlement, binding 
arbitration on grievances arising from 
signed contracts, and advisory arbitra- 
tion to settle new contract terms. 

Nearly all labor-law experts feel that 
public employees cannot be handled 
by simply barring unions or outlawing 
Strikes. To be sure, the presence of 
unions fosters strikes to some extent. 
And the federal antistrike law (unlike 
New York's Condon-Wadlin Act) has 
proved highly effective. In light of the 
public sector's enormous labor growth, 
however, the experts argue that strong 
laws alone will no longer do. Sound 
bargaining and judicious injunctions, 
they say, are the modern way to help 
political leaders avoid strikes and aid 
the public weal. 
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Palo Alto in Europe 
A mile-long driveway through fields 
full of pheasants leads to the 365-room 
Tudor mansion of Lancaster stone in 
the Lincolnshire countryside, 100 miles 
from London. Inside Harlaxton Manor, 
the glow of a 15-foot crystal chandelier 
reflects from marble floors in a 134- 
| year-old room, once а Jesuit chapel. 
And on the great staircase, a leggy 
young blonde from Stanford University 
remarks: *Gee, nobody but nobody gets 
to live in a place like this." 
Yet somebody does: 50 Stanford 
men, aged 17 to 22, now occupy the 
| huge mansion's west wing, and 30 Stan- 
ford coeds live in the east wing. For 
| the next six months, they will study in 
| the stately building, little changed from 
| its ancient beginnings as an English 
country house except for the ceiling 
| nudes, chastely painted over by the 
| Jesuits who leased the building to Stan- 
ford. The students will play croquet on 
the well-trimmed lawns, shoot arrows 
in the gardens, ride to ‘hounds with 
adjacent estate owners. Harlaxton Man- 
or is the newest of Stanford's five per- 
manent campuses in Europe. 

Gonzaga in Florence. The U.S. cam- 
pus abroad is a contagious new fashion 
in American undergraduate education. 
| Stanford started it in 1958 by acquiring 
| a German estate in tiny Beutelsbach, 
| near Stuttgart. It added a villa in Flor- 

ence, a hotel in Tours, another hotel 
near Vienna only last September. New 
Jersey's Fairleigh Dickinson University 
took over Wroxton Abbey from Ox- 
ford's Trinity College, moved in last 
summer. Spokane's Gonzaga University 
(enrollment: 2,440) has its own six- 
story building in Florence, and Califor- 
nia's University of Redlands (enroll- 
ment: 1,500) leases a building in Salz- 
burg. Temple University announced last 
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ATION 


week that it will ope | 
a villa on the Tiber River 1n 
least 10 U.S. universities operate 
independent branches in Europe. 

The overseas branch is a refinement 
of the fast-multiplying programs (70 to 
date) in which U.S. schools annually send 
some 10,000 students abroad. Even a 
small school like Michigan's Kalamazoo 
College (enrollment: 1,100), for exam- 
ple, sends 90% of its students overseas. 
Stanford officials, however, prefer the 
branch concept, arguing that it permits 
them to shape their own curriculum 
abroad, eliminates any problems in 
meshing programs and credits, eases the 
need for extensive foreign-language in- 
struction. It also permits the U.S. school 
to pick its own site instead of sending 
its students to crowded university towns 
where housing may be scarce and the 
influx of Americans may already be re- 
sented. *Because we don’t do this,” says 
Stanford’s overseas director, Robert A. 
Walker, “we are popular with the com- 
munities in which we locate.” 

Meeting the Natives. To critics who 
contend that the branch concept keeps 
the American from really getting to 
know Europeans, Stanford’s President 
J. E. Wallace Sterling points out that 
the students study only four days a 
week, freely mingle with townspeople 
on the other three. Each Stanford stu- 
dent in Germany is “adopted” by a Ger- 
man family, dines in a village home 
weekly. Students in Austria form a 
mixed choir with local people. The 
Florence campus is more isolated, but 
not enough, as Coed Martha Craig dis- 
covered, to keep Italian men from ‘“‘fol- 
lowing you in hordes.” 

Stanford students spend two quar- 
ters abroad, take a full 16-credit course 
load. They concentrate mainly on hu- 
manities, taught by Stanford teachers, 
and languages, taught by foreigners. At 
Harlaxton Manor, they will also hear 
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top British professors lecture o 
technology, social change, polin i 
education. They pay their regu d 
ford board and tuition, plus hal d 
plane fare (the university Pays alt ge 
and about $70 for two field {тї the yg 

With over half of the St ka 
dent body in on the program 
campus at Palo Alto is ever 
phisticated. Any lecture spoke ` 
foreign language draws up to ү! iy 
dents, and the University is con 00, 
a sociology course taught in Re 
political science in German 
tive literature in French. Th 
ence has knocked most Ster 
about foreigners out of student tt 
“If you ask a returning student ^ 
he thinks of the Germans,” says War = 
"he'll be insulted—and tell yo alk C 
are all different kinds of Germans" 


PUBLIC POLICY 


Harvesting Neglect in New Ja 
Residents of New Jerse m 
liken their state to a keg of beer D 
at both ends, with New York and " U.S : 
delphia drawing off the state's ta suppo 
energy and brains. The residue i only 
flat, zingless brew that satisfies no œ While 
Among the dregs is higher educai: of th 
—a field in which rich New Jersey} states 
the poorest showing of effort amy high 
all the 50 states. tors t 
Now there is a glimmer of hope tt State, 
New Jersey may be about to creat; in oth 
meaningful system of public higher ей Ne 
cation. Presently, the system consists ап al 
Rutgers University with: 12,257 fi and 
time students, one college of engin: 5!5!ап 
ing in Newark, and six obscure si %У © 
colleges, each with about 3,000 s proad 
dents—nearly all enrolled іп (ег Ок Het 
training. Buoyed by his smashing iE T 
election, Governor Richard Hust ion j 
hopes to get legislative approval of! 1930 
income tax that will produce $180 m 
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GOHEEN 


ed by Princeton President Robert F. 
/ Goheen is generating pressure to get 
the state cracking on a new system. 
М Jers Oblivious to Need. Some sad statis- 
somelis tics tell the need: New Jersey has the 
er fag eighth highest per capita income in the 
and Ph) U.S.; yet it ranks 48th in its per capita 
e’s tak support of higher education, ahead of 
idue к only Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 
s nou While most states send only about 20% 
educa; of their students to colleges in other 
Jersey} states, New Jersey exports 55% of its 
rt amg high school graduates—leading educa- 
tors to dub New Jersey “The Cuckoo 
hope th State,” after the bird that plants its eggs 
› create in other nests to hatch. 
igher ei New Jersey’s failure can be traced to 
опи ап alliance of indifferent commuters 
257 fil and conservative farmers, whose re- 
engins Sistance to taxation has made New Jer- 
sure s; SCY one of only three states without a 
000 st broad-based tax, such as a state sales 
teach ОГ income tax. Oblivious to the grow- 
shing Ї ing needs in education, the New Jersey 
Hugh legislature made only one appropria- 
tion for college construction between 
1930 and 1947; that was to relocate 
an aging teachers' college. 
. Brewery Classrooms. Even Rutgers 
hd Is poorly supported. At the main cam- 
ttee 77 pus in New Brunswick, its history de- 
"A partment conducts classes in a con- 
i uf i verted century-old house and a more 
7 ancient prep-school building. A Rutgers 
i {branch in Newark operates in a con- 
Wa | verted brewery and a former razor- 
“| blade factory. Salaries are tied to state 
1 civil service scales, adequate for in- 
re А 1 Structors but, at a maximum of $16,000, 
$ + too low to keep top professors. Raided 
[by the State University of New York 
Jand others, New Jersey last year made 
jan exception and offered a few pro- 
|fessors up to $24,000, but, insists Rut- 
gers President Mason Gross, “we have 
Just not been competitive." 
Overcrowded Rutgers had to turn 
away more than 5,000 qualified stu- 
EI Sradunte education suf- 
a larly. New Jersey offers no 
work at all in architecture or veterinary 
medicine. Until the state acquired Cath- 
‘olic Seton Hall's medical school one 
year ago, it operated no school of medi- 
cine or dentistry—and even that is fac- 
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Planting eggheads in other nests is cuckoo. 


ing eviction from its Jersey City quar- 
ters in a dispute over rental fees. New 
Jersey still has only one large law 
school. One consequence is that brain- 
oriented industries are leaving the state. 
Chemical firms in New Jersey need 
about 200 new chemistry Ph.D.s a year; 
Rutgers turns out only about 15. 

Pain Ahead. The meager state sys- 
tem is buttressed by such private schools 
as Ivy League Princeton, 25-year-old 
Fairleigh Dickinson, Methodist Drew 
University and Seton Hall. But only 
about 1596 of Princeton's undergrad- 
uate enrollment (3,181 this year) comes 
from within the state. Fairleigh Dickin- 
son has about 5,500 full-time students, 
Drew has only 1,000. Seton Hall, with 
fewer than 4,000 undergrads, is noted 
mainly for its basketball teams. 

То end the state's college scandal, 
the Goheen committee warns, New Jer- 
sey will have to be able to handle 
138,000 college students ten years from 
now, and must raise $427 million in 
capital funds and $126 million in annual 
operating funds to do it. State educa- 
tors are working on an expansion plan, 
seem to be leaning toward advocating 
two new colleges, a series of two-year 
community colleges, and enlarging Rut- 
gers with perhaps three new under- 
graduate divisions. Rutgers will open 
a new medical school next fall. 

That kind of expansion means stiff 
new taxes and painful bond, issues for 
New Jersey residents. Yet the pain is 
self-inflicted for, as Goheen puts it: 
"We are about to reap the harvest of 
years of neglect." 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Making Math & Science Soar 

How can a high school get its brain- 
busting math and science courses off 
the ground and make them soar through 
the students’ minds? The Atlanta public 
schools have blue-skied a wingding an- 
swer: they are teaching the kids to fly 
airplanes. Last week the most advanced 
of 45 boys and seven girls in the courses 
offered by three Atlanta high schools 
began flying a new Piper Cherokee 140 
lent to the schools by the manufacturer. 
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The course was inspired by a former 
Navy pilot, Frank Hazelwood, 35, who 
moved to Atlanta three years ago and 
simply decided he wanted to do some- 
thing for the schools his two daughters 
attend. He volunteered to teach a non- 
credit experimental flying course twice 
weekly after school hours. School of- 
ficials were surprised when 70 kids tried 
to enroll even though Hazelwood could 
handle only eleven. One was a dropeut 
who begged to be readmitted when he 
heard about the course, soon began 
carrying his slide-rule flight computer 
around school, proudly solving math 
problems for friends. He got his high 
school diploma at the age of 22. 

Hazelwood leased a plane at his own 
expense, took his students aloft. Then 
he taught a second class two nights a 
week to 18 teachers so they could 
qualify to teach ground-school courses. 
He also found three other flying instruc- 
tors in the school system and two al- 
ready qualified ground teachers. The 
pilot-instructors include two Negro 
teachers (a third of the students are 
Negro) plus Mrs. Georgia Eidson, an 
energetic history teacher and former 
Women's Air Force pilot. With that 
nucleus, school officials made the 
course a regular part of the curriculum 
this year. It includes instruction in aero- 
dynamics, meteorology, flight computers, 
navigation, radio navigation and FAA 
regulations. Students get in ten flying 
hours toward the 40 needed for a li- 
cense, pay only $35. 

Atlanta’s Assistant Superintendent 
John Martin contends that kids in the 
course develop a new "pride in their 
scholarship," notes that math and sci- 
ence finally *begin to make sense to 
them." Roger Derthick, principal of 
Henry Grady High, calls it "a great 
motivating course." The FAA is so en- 
thusiastic that it is permitting one of its 
field men to help Atlanta teachers qual- 
ify as flying instructors. Mervin Strick- 
ler Jr.. director of the FAA education 
program, contends that "this type of 
course changes the attitude of young- 
sters toward excellence, precision and 
high standards—no kid is satisfied with 
70% success when landing an airplane.” 
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MUSIC 


ORGY SCENE IN "MOSES & AARON" 


Free rein for the future. 


OPERA 
Out of the Wilderness 


*Now, in the crowd, destruction, self- 
immolation. Everything that can be is 
hurled around: swords, daggers, axes, 
lances, jars, tools, etc. Some, frenzied, 
fall upon swords; others leap into the 
fire, then streak burning across the stage. 
Ап orgy of sexual excess. A naked 
youth darts forward, seizes a girl, rips 
the clothes from her. Many men do 
likewise, stripping themselves, stripping 
women, bearing them off. ^ 

As orgies go, it is a humdinger; but 
as opera, it presents certain problems 
of staging. No one realized this more 
than Composer Arnold Schoenberg, who 
wrote the directions for the orgy as a 
climax to the second act of his twelve- 
tone masterpiece Moses and Aaron. 
Rightly convinced that just recognition 
for his music would never come in his 
lifetime, Schoenberg was supremely in- 
different about whether his works were 
performed or not. Thus, giving free rein 
to his imagination in Moses-and Aaron, 
he called for herds of live camels and 
asses, horses and sheep*o be slaughtered 
on stage, and “bloody Jumps of meat” 
to be thrown to a chorus of 600 voices. 
After he finished the first two acts in 
1932—a projected third act was пеу- 
er completed—he admitted that it was 
probably “undoable.” And so it was for 
the next quarter of a century. 

Now, Berlin’s Deutsche Oper and 
Conductor Hermann Scherchen have 
brought Moses and Aaron out of the 
j Last week the Deutsche 
318-member traveling company 
d it for the first time in Rome. 
g, obviously, was an unrealis- 
“по less gripping realization of 
erg's directions. The orgy scene 
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was a stylized ballet danced against a 
crazy-quilt backdrop of emotionally es- 
calating designs beamed from a dozen 
slide projectors. The tragic conflict be- 
tween Moses—who, unable to articulate 
his spiritual vision, symbolically chants 
rather than sings his role—and the 
worldly, silver-tongued Aaron was por- 
trayed with spare, stabbing precision. 
Schoenbergs monumental, jaggedly 
atonal score was a sometimes overly 
complex but always searing testament 
to the spiritual quests that divide man- 
kind. “Stupendous,” “Authoritative,” 
“Memorable,” raved the Rome critics. 
So far, the Deutsche Oper has per- 
formed Schoenberg's three-hour epic 
45 times in six European cities, which 
makes it one of the most frequently per- 
formed of all modern operas. This April 
—though the staid burghers may not be 
ready for an orgy scene—the enterpris- 
ing Boston Opera will give Moses and 
Aaron its long overdue U.S. premiére. 


BARRY & WIFE IN JAGUAR 
Kettledrums for a well-placed kick. 


COMPOSERS ., 

ecstas) 

Aboard the Bondwagon sents i 
Agent 007 has come to р ooks 1 


7 ` 
respects to the shapely, black-v tisounds 
ow of a SPECTRE assassin, д (Rather 
sighs mournfully. He goes tọ „2 masses 
hand and bam! da-bam! bam | She, Op 
of brass suddenly screams blood те 
der. Agent 007 knocks the Wido" S Г 
over high heels with a bone-jaryj E. em 
cross to the jaw. Aha! Tost S s 
thought: it was not the эш. скен 
the assassin himself. Accompany B cec 
thumping kettledrums, 007 DNI. ovie 
cally works the villain over with wrork. 
punches and a well-placed kic < 
strangles him to death. A clarus, t 
cymbals brings on a gang of body соро 
as 007 bounds onto a balcony, үЗаггу 
dons his one-man rocket unit ang entran 
whooshing up, up and away toa àccom 
tering chorus of gunfire and serep amed 
trumpets. 3cor 
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So begins Thunderball, the jloctor 
James Bond free-for-all, accompa thon 
i [n 


by what English Composer John ls. : 
calls “million-dollar Mickey Mouse? ^17» ! 
sic.” At 32, Barry can afford to m" AEN 
disarmingly modest about his Wee E 
Э 3 of bot! 
Since boarding the Bondwagon Wist ty 
years ago with Dr. No, he has БЕ апл 
one of the most successful COmposwinge 
writing for films today. In the рр Ed. 
year, his scores have accompanied ipartn 
impressive flock of first-rate filtrar (w 
among them Séance on a Wet Alictress 
noon, King Rat, The Knack and [е|{ tc 
Ipcress File. The LP version of Thixactly 
derball, released only a few weeks teally. 
is already high on the bestseller chr 
following briskly on the heels of Bar 
Goldfinger, which last year outsold 
rock-’n’-roll albums except the Bealoecor 
Shadowy World. What makes Bi Am 
distinctive is his ability to projectio a s 
mood of a film—‘a certain smell boome 
: "o. : — with offbeat ord le 
unifies,’ as he says—with О ў 
strumentation that titillates p 109 
tracting. Against a backdrop 0 Hess 
swelling strings, he punctuates ^, Ии я 
tion with a rippling organ (yours ovek 
a nervous twitter from a marimba i P 
ble in the streets), or perhaps i WIchail 
tant, breathy wailing of a 81 
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г his favorite instru- 
b x PRAE Beale Bearer 
ments is the Hungarian С! m d 
ooks like the innards of a piano ап 
ау hi. unds like an oversexed harpsichord. 
Veiled ther than treat each scene with "big 
` An masses of symphonic sound,” he takes 
, P'ésshe opening theme and works endless 
‘~ayariations on it. It is not Brahms, but in 
loody she shadowy world of the movie house 
Vidowit works a magic all its own; besides, 
ATring who goes to films to hear music? _ 
Ust а Barry was more ог less raised in the 
Widow Jickering film world. As a teen-ager he 
lpanggvorked as a projectionist in a string of 
megnovie theaters that his father owned in 
With kX ork. At 19, he played trumpet with a 
kick, jegimental army band stationed in Cy- 
clatg,orus, took a correspondence course in 
body yomposition. Later, he formed the John 
пу, parry Seven and made his calculated 
it and entrance into the movies by Playing the 
to а giccompaniment for a rock-n -roll idol 
sereg a Med Adam Faith. Barry's first film 
score, Beat Girl, led to an invitation to 
the doctor the score for Dr. No. He did it 
com “without ever seeing the film. 
Toha In the breakneck pace of film making, 
‘Barry is prized for his ability to turn out 
Mousey score on demand. To meet a record- 
d to bing schedule, he composed the key parts 
his Е both Goldfinger and Thunderball in 
agon Wust two days. A lean, supercharged 
las bean with long sideburns, Barry is a 
compiwinger in the Bond mold—clothes with 
1 the hn Edwardian flair, fashionable Chelsea 
ipanied partment, Pickwick Club, E-type Jag- 
ate аг (white, XK), E-type wife (brunette 
Wet Ajictress, Jane Birken). “I don’t take my- 
k and elf too seriously," he says. “I know 
1 of Tlixactly what I want to write, and that's 
weeks deally as serious as you've got to be.” 
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akes B. America is all ears. Music, according 
projectto a survey by Broadcast Music, Inc., 
smell boomed, tweeted and sang along at rec- 
offbeat ord levels in 1965. Among the findings: 
ШОШ > The nation’s symphony orchestras 
; of increased their average number of con- 
tes thecerts by 12%. The most performed 
oungl'tomposers: Beethoven, Mozart, Tchai- 
imba ((kovsky, Brahms, Wagner; the most per- 
ps theXormed works: Bach's Choral Prelude, 
girl's WIchaikovsky's Nutcracker Suite No. 2, 
E Haydn's Symphony No. 94. 

«m^ > Record sales rose from $744 million 
"L| n 1964 to $830 million last year; classi- 
šal music accounted for 15% of LP 
iales. The bestselling album for the year 
vas Mary Poppins, the bestselling single 
^N Vooly Bully by Sam the Sham and the 
4l ?haraohs. 

* There were 37 million amateur mu- 
icians in the U.S. last year, up from 
19 million in 1950. Mostly they played 
he piano (22.3 million), the guitar 
7,500,000) and the organ (3,600,- 
)00). Тһе ukulele and the accordion, 
iortunately, lost ground. In 1950 one of 
‘very 7.8 Americans played a musical 
Nstrument; today the ratio is one of 
Nery 4.8, making self-made music sec- 
dnd only to reading as the nation’s 
nost popular leisure-time activity. 
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Asahi Pentax Spotmatic 
should weigh enough to break eggs... 
but it doesn't! 


Compare for yourself the elegant Spotmatic with any other full-frame, 
single-lens reflex...none offers more advanced features! Yet Spotmatic 
weighs only 868 grams. Only Asahi's long and specialized experience 
could make such precision craftsmanship possible. 


Аз a prime example of Spotmatic's many superb features, examine its 
through-the-lens, fully coupled CdS meter that insures consistent perfect 
exposures. It reads your exposure through the taking lens, from your 
subject’s image i focus on the viewing screen Gn focus on the film 
plane)...no matter what lens, filter, or lens-mounted accessory you use. 


This highly sensitive CdS metering system is probably the most 
advanced single-lens reflex feature in the last decade, but remember 
there are many other quality features, plus a complete range of 
lenses and accessories. See your camera dealer ASAHI 


and compare Spotmatic for yourself, or write for 
PENTAX 


our illustrated literature. 
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RELIGION 


CHURCHES 
Membership Up, Attendance Down 


U.S. church membership is still on 
the way up. According to the new Year- 
book of American Churches. published 
by the National Council of Churches, à 
record 123,307,449 Americans claimed 
membership in religious bodies in 1964, 
the latest year for which figures are 
compiled. The total amounted to al- 
most a 2% increase оуег the previous 
year, compared with an overall popula- 
tion increase of less than 1.5%. But 
fewer members are going to church. 
The Yearbook includes a survey by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, 
which shows that only 45% of adult 
Christians attended services on Sundays 
in 1964, compared with 46% in 1963, 
and a high of 49% in 1958. 

Roman Catholics now number 45,- 
640,619, according to the Yearbook, 
while 221 Protestant bodies report a 
total membership of 68,229,478. The 
ten largest Protestant churches: 


Southern Baptist Convention 10,598,429 
The Methodist Church 10,304,184 
National Baptist Convention, U.S.A. 5,500,000 
Protestant Episcopal Church 3,340,759 
United Presbyterian Church 3,292,204 
Lutheran Church in America 3,131,062 
Nat'l Baptist Convention of America 2,668,799 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 2,650,857 
American Lutheran Church 2,587,204 
Churches of Christ 2,250,000 


THEOLOGY 

Protestant & Catholic: 

The Disparity Beyond Dogma 

The differences between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics are normally de- 
fined in terms of doctrine—papal in- 
fallibility, Marianism, the nature of the 
church. But there is a difference that 
lies deeper than dogma: the basic ap- 
proach of men to prayer and piety. It 
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example, that a South- 
Id become intellectually 
convinced by the claims of Catholicism. 
Yet, accustomed as he is to a tradition 
of free prayer, Bible-centered sermons 
and mighty hymns, he might still feel 
alien to a church that offers its believers 
private confession of sins to a priest, 
solemn Mass with incense and chant, 
and worship mostly confined to set li- 
turgical forms. Ў | 

Amidst all the talk of Christian unity, 
relatively little has been said about the 
differences in spirituality апа worship 
that could keep the churches apart even 
after doctrinal problems have been re- 
solved. Last summer, a group of top- 
ranking Protestant, Orthodox and Cath- 
olic theologians met at St. John's Bene- 
dictine Abbey in Minnesota to compare 
and contrast the pieties of their church- 
es. The papers from this unique con- 
ference appear in the current Worship, 
a monthly journal on liturgy published 
by the monks of St. John's. 

Growth v. Pilgrimage. Karl Barth 
has pointed out, said Presbyterian John 
Oliver Nelson, that the difference be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants begins 
with the first word of the Creed. For 
the Protestant, credo is a creative asser- 
tion and a declaration; for the Catholic, 
a statement of acceptance and assent. 
It is no wonder, then, added Dean John 
Coburn of Massachusetts’ Episcopal 
Theological Seminary, that even the 
language of spirituality in the two tra- 
ditions differs. “In the Catholic world,” 
he said, “spirituality is interpreted to be 
the growth in grace that comes in the 
life of an individual member of a family 
in response to the grace infused in bap- 
tism; sin is gradually overcome by disci- 
pline and participation in the church’s 
sacramental life.” For the Protestant, 
on the other hand, spirituality is a “re- 
lationship” or “encounter” with God, 
in which God’s word, preached by the 
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is possible, for 
ern Baptist cou 
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PURITAN SERVICE IN NEW ENGLAND 
without freedom, frigid. 


minister, still dwells among 
emphasis is not so much op , ^A 
fullness, but on pilgrimage. Wp jectic 
Much. of the difference sm" ol 
Benedictine Father Jean Lec] Sgizes C 
from the great influence qp. агі! 
teries have had on Сао; Mmporta 
monastic spirituality there is лиа! y 
emphasis upon withdrawal f yr." Or 
world, ascetic practice, corpo, nightly 
ship through the liturgy— qe iislocat 
were all carried over into RUD. 
Catholic laymen. Along with a MA 
Protestantism strongly тете irc 
otherworldly spirituality. Pu NOD 
notes Congregationalist Histon p i 
ton Davies of Princeton, e Ns dor 
urgy “as a lame man might PU Sh 
when he believed himself fied E Wee ch 
favor of free prayer, the Bible M. Encc 
plicity. Davies quotes from а éshe spir 
ritan attack on Anglican Prayer yaditio 
worship as the work of "mere Sant chi 
and Service-Book men, such as ical re 
doe so much as a Porter in his [р a pla 
for he doth Service, and the word. 1 
onely sayes service." But Davies 1 hav 
that behind these polemics lay a gant ob 
theological conviction that set for; OUT: 
worship deprived people of the mieriptu 
prayer and could not meet the dif; ?** W 


needs of congregations. p m 
Also rejected by the Reformation UR 


the Catholic concept that it is poste b 
to get spiritual help through oth, cte 
sides God. Even today, notes Ое е 
Douglas V. Steere of Haverford, Bible |, 
estants are highly suspicious of] chu 
claims “that would declare, or evéleclare 
ply, that the priest, or the saints, ^g the 
Virgin, or the institutional church пе mi 
as an indispensable intermediary.” T 
Protestantism puts a stronger emt 
upon individual responsibility in pr 
and worship than does Catholicism Angry 
Right to Question. In summit? Epis 
Benedictine Theologian Kilian Моћег, w 
nell said that Protestants have а rif'ights 
question “the noisy efficiency of mrimin: 
Catholic devotional literature, theAow b. 


alism of much Catholic prayer.” Eg frica. 
“rowth 
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; Mey 
* Boy jectionable is the “raging objectiv- 
sm" of Catholic theology that empha- 
Sizes Christ's real presence in the Eu- 
19 vharist and ignores what is of greater 
ji, Mmportance to Protestants—"the con- 
ag lifinual presence of Christ in the believ- 
IS арг” On the other hand, Catholics can 
| fromightly argue that “there is a profound 
Porate,jslocation of a sacramental nature 
Ideal) ound within Protestantism.” But true 
the Iphristian spirituality, McDonnell argues, 
th dogequires both framework and freedom. 
Jecte Without the framework the way 1s 
Рип asily open to a prayer which is emo- 
torian jonal, subjective, pompous; without 
ISmissgreedom prayer becomes mechanistic, 
1 а grigid, oblivious to the needs of the 
healeqocal church.” tag 
le and: Encouragingly, there is evidence that 
а 164ће spiritual differences between the two 
rayeryraditions are lessening. Many Protes- 
ere Sant churches are in the midst of a litur- 
h as "ical revival that is restoring sacrament 
his m? a place of equality with the preached 


cl 


the word. The decrees of the Vatican Coun- 

Javies ñil have already removed some Protes- 
ay a gant objections to Catholic worship and 
et fo; Courage greater study and use of 
the poripture by laymen and priests alike. 
һе di ast week, three English clergymen— 
| "n Anglican, a Roman Catholic and 
Methodist—jointly recommended still 
^. nother change in worship that could 
1S POeip bring divided Christianity closer 
| Othe ether. They proposed that their 
tes Qurches draw up a common table of 
rford, Bible lessons, which would be read by 
us Of 11 churches on Sundays. With that, they 
or eV ес]агей, “we should surely be hasten- 
unts, (3g the day when once again we possess 
hurch syne mind in Jesus Christ.’ " 


ary." 
à К" ANGLICANS 
licim. Angry Young Bishop 
mmmin Episcopal Father C. Edward Crow- 
an Mcher, who got his rookie training in civil 
eatigights by picketing against racial dis- 
‚ОЁ mUGrimination in fraternities at U.C.L.A., is 
re, heAow battling in the big league: South 
er." ElAfrica. Two years ago in Los Angeles, 
cuwarerowther, an English-born U.S. citizen, 
seme Vas just a campus chaplain, but a fast 
œ dse in the Anglican hierarchy has made 
A im Bishop of Kimberley and Kuruman 
ріпа, at 36, the church’s youngest bish- 
Дор. His office in Kimberley has a pic- 
jure of Martin Luther King on the wall, 
jout Crowther has not until now been 
elligerent about apartheid. 
| What drove Bishop Crowther into 
pen battle was the lot of 1,000 Bantus 
rom a native community called Holpan 
gear Kimberley. Last month they were 
hrown out of their shanties and moved 
ру Bovernment trucks to a barren waste 
п the Mamuthla Reserve, 25 miles to 
he north. Their offense was refusal to 
ove into new government housing, 
еге the rent of $5.60 а month was а 
Mrd, the Bantus claimed, of what they 
Оша hope to earn. Visiting the com- 
bound, Bishop Crowther found most of 
he natives without food; some had not 
iaten in four days. 
_ Back in Kimberley, the bishop said 
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CROWTHER & SOUTH AFRICAN CHILD 
In the big leagues now. 


that he felt “ashamed to be associated 
by accident of race with those respon- 
sible for this disregard for humanity." 
He thereupon organized a relief drive 
to which whites and half-castes contrib- 
uted. Government officials declared that 
the Bantus had “forfeited the right to 
sympathy" by their intransigence, de- 
nied that they needed any food, lifted 
Crowther's permit to enter the area. 
Afrikaans papers began hinting that the 
bishop had undertaken the food drive 
to "embarrass" the government. As the 
holder of a U.S. passport, Crowther is 
subject to expulsion any time the gov- 
ernment wants to undertake such action. 

Crowther denies that his food-raising 
for the Bantus had any political motiva- 
tion, but now his temper is up. “The 
church has to oppose this government," 
he says, "because what the church stands 
for and what this government stands for 
are totally different concepts of the doc- 
trine of man." 


CUSTOMS 


On the Seventh Day 

In mostly Buddhist Ceylon last week, 
Sunday became just another working 
day. By act of Parliament, stores and 
government offices will henceforth close 
each month on four Buddhist feasts 
called poya days, corresponding rough- 
ly to the phases of the moon. The 
change amounts to a rejection of the 
custom of Sunday observance that has 
been standard in Ceylon since 1815, 
when the island was a British colony. 
But it does not really bespeak a trend; 
elsewhere, surprisingly, Sunday is gain- 
ing favor, even among countries that 
have religious reasons for preferring 
another day. b 

Sabbath observance is one of Ju- 
daism’s gifts to the ancient world, which 
had no concept of a regular weekly 


| Sabbath was made for; 


respite from work. Taking their cue 
from Biblical evidence that God rested 
on the seventh day of creation, Jews 
from the earliest days kept Saturday 
sacred as a time to abstain from manual 
labor and pray to the Lord God of 
Israel. The early Christians kept the 
principle, but gradually shifted the time 
of observance to Sunday. It proved 
sound against such onslaughts as the 
French Revolution's attempt to estab- 
lish a ten-day week, and colonialism 
carried it around the world. Now Sun- 
day is almost universal, but it is observed 
with many a quixotic qualification. 

Big Sundays. In Taiwan, where fac- 
tories are at work every day of the 
week, at some large plants there are 
“big” and “little” Sundays; on big ones, 
employees get the day off; on little ones, 
everybody works. The law of Israel 
provides that every religious community 
is entitled to observe one day of rest a 
week, which means that Moslem com- 
munities close down on Friday, Jews on 
Saturday, Christians on Sunday—a sit- 
uation that could conceivably lead to 
an ecumenical three-day weekend for 
all. In Saudi Arabia and Libya, Friday 
is kept strictly as Allah’s day and Sun- 
day is a normal work day; but in half- 
Christian Lebanon and Western-influ- 
enced Syria and Turkey, many Moslem 
businessmen close down on Friday only 
long enough to visit their mosques, al- 
though they shut down completely on 
Sunday. Jordan’s government offices in 
Amman close on Friday, but in Jor- 
danian Jerusalem, one of Christianity’s 
most holy places, Sunday is generally 
observed as the day of rest. 

Indonesia, 90% Moslem, adjourns of- 
fice work early on Friday and takes all 
day Sunday off. Many Moslems and 
Hindus in Malaysia are now accustomed 
to paying visits to mosques and temples 
on Sunday—not because it has any re- 
ligious significance to them but simply 
because urban businesses are closed. 
The British: heritage of Sunday off pre- 
vails in India and Pakistan. Japan, which 
until 1876 used the Chinese lunar calen- 
dar with no uniformity of holidays, 
shifted that year to the seven-day week 
with Sundays off. Buddhists and Shin- 
toists readily accepted the change, al- 
though many businesses ignored it until 
a 1947 labor-standard law required that 
workers get one day a week off. 

Made for Man. China shifted in 
1912, and despite its violent antipathy 
to religion, Red China keeps Sunday 
às à day of rest. Russia in 1929 under- 
took the grand secular experiment of 
staggered days off during an uninter- 
rupted work week, so that one-sixth of 
the workers were off on any given day. 
The law was hated so much that Stalin — 
quietly buried it in 1940. Now, except 
for certain shift work, the general Tule 
in the Soviet Union is the five-day week, 
which means Saturday and Sunday off. 
It all goes to show that even people _ 
who don’t hold that man was made for 
the Sabbath can readily beli 
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THE PRESS 


EDITORS 
Mr. Cleveland Bows Out 


Ordinarily, Louis Seltzer would have 
been smiling. It was the end of an aa 
hausting, satisfying week in which t : 
Cleveland Press had run a series о 
touching stories about a Hong Kong re- 
union it had arranged between soldiers 
serving in Viet Nam and their Cleve- 
land families. Yet Seltzer had tears in 
his eyes much of last Friday as he 
cleared out the last memorabilia from 
his office and bade his staff farewell. 
After half a century with the Scripps- 
Howard Press, and 38 years as its edi- 
tor, *Mr. Cleveland" was reluctantly 
retiring. 

His retirement was no reflection on 
his performance. He was 68 years old; 


LOUIS SELTZER 


not have any particular reason to like 
his city. His father, a carpenter ПО 
wrote 49 Western novels in his spare 
time, was almost penniless. Louis had 
to quit school in the seventh grade to 
take a job as office boy for the now 
vanished Cleveland Leader. Within a 
year, he was writing his own light Sun- 
day column, *By Luee, The Offis Boy. 

But at 15 he was already a has-been. 
His city editor fired him and told him he 
was not fit for journalism. 

*Luee" disagreed, and a year later he 
landed a job with the Press by offering 
to work for a week without pay. He 
moved up fast. By 17, he felt secure 
enough to marry Marion, whom he had 
discovered playing a piano in a silent- 
movie house (Marion, however, had to 
put up the 75¢ for a marriage license). 


TONY TOMSIC 


Half-century of ferment. 


his wife Marion had died of cancer last 
month, and he no longer had the zest 
and energy to put out a daily. newspaper. 
Looking back, however, he could take 
pride in having made the Press one of 
the best papers in the nation because 
it served Cleveland. “Our newspaper has 
integrated itself into this community in 
a way no other newspaper in America 
has,” he said. “It is the journalistic rock 
upon which this city is built.” 

Up from Offis Boy. Under Seltzer's 
guidance, 


the rebuilding of much of Cleveland: a 


newsroom phones to answer 
queries on everything from how 
а diaper to how to call an 


By 19, Seltzer had become the paper's 
city editor. 

Change-minded from the beginning, 
he made the Press a less hectic, hap- 
hazard operation. He halved the num- 
ber of editions from 16 to eight, taught 
reporters how to compress their cov- 
erage. He cut down on violence and 
crime stories, hired specialists so that 
a "reporter would not have to be a doc- 
tor one hour, а lawyer the next, and 
an engineer the following." And he nev- 
er stopped making changes. Only three 
months ago he cut the front page from 
eight to five columns and put in more 
white space for easier reading. “This 
newspaper does not stand still," he said. 
"It's in a continual state of ferment." 

An Eye for the Gut. It may have to 
ferment all the faster these days, now 
that the Cleveland Plain Dealer is clos- 
ing the circulation gap—370,499 for 
the Plain Dealer to 370,759 for the 
Press. As a morning paper, the Plain 


- Dealer has a built-in advantage over the 


afternoon Press with its tougher distri- 
bution problems. And on top of that, 
the Plain Dealer has been picking up 


б ES _ 


spark from Publisher Tom Vai 
is running some stinging апа) U.S. 
exposés and crisp editorials, y offers 
hired 33 new editorial staffers į AlPost's 
year alone. iplus t 
Luckily, Seltzer has a Tep] the V 
whom he has groomed to fi P'üuildi 
Thomas Boardman, 46, joineg i jointly 
as a copy boy in 1939, TOse to Mash 
chief editorial writer. He mM elected 
jor changes at the Press, and ОРУ 
welcome him. Says one: “Не; 4 s 
lucid writer, a  shirtsleeves е0. ple 
heavy smoker, a good drinker [рр 
excellent companion. He can s Broa 
into the gut of any situation,” Что in 
As for Seltzer, he plans to staylarge | 
in retirement. He is ready to stanice is 
ing a book that he hopes wil] 5 a Storie: 
finitive treatment of the American Sports 
over the last half-century,” Айе The 
he is not so sure. *My mind is rey] Ser vic 
he says. "Mrs. Seltzer used to ag ITE V 
pany me everywhere. But her „ice, bi 
and this retirement mean a who Const 
charting of my life.” But whateyer СҮ 
zer turns to, no one expects pille 
leave Cleveland, or love it any less, гек 


handl 
wire, 
NEWSPAPERS small 
: wire s 
Supplements to the Diet E he 


Newspapers were once content topress 
up their own local news and run Sters ¢ 
wire-service copy on news of the retsends 
the world. Then they gradually begastorie 
import other material: columns, ÍRunn 
tures, crossword puzzles, even editoiservic 
from various syndicates. Today theytexclu: 
add luster to their pages with "supingtor 
mental” news sent over leased wiresbtribut 
handful of big metropolitan dailies umns 
paying anywhere from $50 to $8editor 
week, depending on their size and | 
tion, the papers, in effect, rent a цо 
ington bureau and a string of Bb 
correspondents that they cona lianc: 
sibly afford to hire themselves. М БОК. 
these supplemental services, Р N byline 
be lost," says Houston Chronic Muay 
Editor Dan Cobb, who 510501 


О more 
three. “They are bringing abour tol cc 
lution in the presentation of Dem лї Dean 
There are six main suppe Vict i 
services: ¡also t 
> The New York Times News s food 
started in 1917 with a mere 105 U.S. 
scribers, now has 99 client pi Pre 
the U.S., and 55 abroad. It puts зе s 
the Times's Washington and 90 Nos 
erage on the wire, plus ee cour QM 
paper's local reporting; it ale AR 
the daily Times front-page pla presti 
show other editors how oi еалт 
news. Editor-Manager Rob ШО буге 
ingham aims for more ап з SM ices. ' 
scribers among the nation e del says : 
newspapers. “Тһе spread of into Edito 
industries is bringing PED from! better 
towns,” he says. “And рео i of cide 
East, who are used to а € -editoi 
Times, are moving all over. ys “The; 
>The Los Angeles Times nde! ating 
ton Post News Service, £. jf 
1962, already has 70 subscribe? time, 
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307.5. and Canada, and 60 abroad. It 

"i ffers an attractive combination of the 
гў; üPost's prestigious Washington bureau 
p thplus the Times’s saturation coverage of 

the West Coast. Both papers are also 
7 Placguilding up their foreign staffs. Though 
il his jointly run, the service is located in 
S the washington, where the stories are se- 
© to belected for the wire; roughly half of the 
lans w^ opy comes from each paper. | 
апі sy The Chicago Daily News Service, 
Hes afounded in 1898, is the oldest of the 
5 edipsupplementals. It stresses background 
ker apieces, and with 14 correspondents 
ап see abroad, it is strong on foreign coverage. 
P To increase its 78 clients, most of them 
to staylarge metropolitan newspapers, the serv- 
О stajjce is now running as тапу domestic 
ill be Stories as foreign. It is concentrating on 
егісап Sports, fashions and civil rights. 

After The New York Herald Tribune News 
| is rep Service, begun in 1931, shares a leased 
| to "uc with the Chicago Daily News Serv- 
er ріс but is otherwise autonomous. It does 
a who, Considerably more editing than the other 

‘Services, trimming and tailoring Trib 
cts ppstories to meet the needs of its 60 U.S. 
y less ‘clients. It also assigns Trib reporters to 
" handle stories that appear only on the 
wire, mails features and columns to 


S smaller papers that cannot afford the 
wire service. 
> The 38-year-old Chicago Tribune 


ntent Press Service, which also draws on Reu- 
d run Sters and the New York Daily News, 
f the r&sends out a heavy dose of Midwestern 
Пу begtistories to 38 clients, all in the U.S. 
umns, Running mostly background stories, the 
n editoiservice often puts Trib reporters to work 
ay theytexclusively on wire stories; Trib Wash- 
th “supington Bureau Chief Walter Trohan con- 
] wiresttributes as many as two or three col- 
dailies umns a week. The Trib discourages 
to $8sleditorial comment in stories. “We have 
e and Itclients in the North and South," says 
nt a WeEditor-Manager Tom Burns, “and we 
of forhave to please them all." 
id notp> The North American Newspaper Al- 
s, “With lance is not affiliated with a newspaper. 
we wiFounded in 1922, it specializes in big 
nicle N bylines. In 1936, it sent Ernest Heming- 
рзӊсїй® Way to cover the Spanish Civil War; 
ош а more recently, it hired Harry Truman 
» to comment on politics. This month 
mei Dean Acheson will write a report on 
Viet Nam. NANA’s 19 full-time staffers 
m get also turn out yards of women's news on 
тош ood and fashions for the service's 140 
5 U.S. clients. 
Prestige & Competition. Newspapers 
! ni Use supplementals for a variety of rea- 
toreh sons. The Orlando Sentinel takes the 
me Ге York Times service, even though it 
o 897 15 admittedly unhappy with the tone of 
make [Some of the reporting. “А lot of this is 
) play prestige," says a Sentinel editor. “You 
Roy ,can't avoid that." Other editors like to 
more write a story from a blend of the serv- 
a'S " ices. “Two services are better than one,” 
the "к San Francisco Chronicle Executive 
into Editor Scott Newhall, “and three are 
le from better than two.” Even when they de- 
Jiet 0 ‘cide not to run supplemental stories 
; editors quite often find them useful. 
WE They are a tremendous help in evalu- 
ound ating events,” says Miami News Editor 
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Bill Baggs. “You get more background 
and diversity of opinion. "They're most 
helpful to editorial writers." 

To some extent, the supplementals 
have cut into the territory of the As- 
sociated Press and United Press Inter- 
national, though the wire services deny 
that the supplementals are really com- 
petitive. “Аз the service of record, we 
cover the news fronts from every corner 
of the world," says A.P. General Man- 
ager Wes Gallagher. "The supplementals 
just hit the high spots." Nevertheless, 
some papers have dropped U.P.I. after 
adding the supplementals. “If the sup- 
plementals grow as much in the next 
five years as they have in the past five," 
says Denver Post Managing Editor Wil- 
liam H. Hornby, "metropolitan papers 
will begin to wonder if they need both 
of the regular wire services." 
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MARGUERITE HIGGINS IN KOREA (1950) 
With a fine disdain for nonsense. 


COLUMNISTS 


Lady at War 


АП through the long plane trip home 
from Viet Nam last September, Col- 
umnist Marguerite Higgins was violently 
ill. Her body ached; her fever flared as 
high as 105 degrees. At home, intermit- 
tent bouts of pain and fever drained her 
strength, but she continued to write 
three columns a week. In early Novem- 
ber she had to be hospitalized at Walter 
Reed. Doctors at first thought that she 
had picked up the drug-resistant ma- 
laria that has reached almost epidemic 
Proportions in Viet Nam. Later, they 
suspected she might have cancer. But 
an exploratory operation uncovered 
nothing, and meanwhile her condition 
continued to worsen. She developed 
uremic poisoning and began to hemor- 
rhage internally. Finally, the doctors 
surmised that she had a rare tropical 
ailment called leishmaniasis, in which 
Protozoa from the bite of a sandfly 
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enter the bloodstream and attack the 
liver and spleen. As a rule, few people 
die of the disease if they are properly 
treated, but in Marguerite Higgins" case, 
the doctors were unable to arrest it. 
Last week, at 45, she died. 

Mud Instead of Makeup. The strange 
disease was just about the only thing 
that ever subdued Maggie Higgins. A 
driving, headstrong girl, she made a 
name for herself by slogging through 
Germany as a New York Herald Trib- 
une reporter in the waning days of 
World War II. She made an even bigger 
reputation in the Korean War as the only 
woman correspondent on the scene. At 
first, the U.S. Army wanted no women 
reporters at all and ordered her out of 
the country. Getting wind of this, a 
Soviet magazine gleefully ran a cartoon 
showing her being ejected from Korea 
at bayonet point. The caption: “Mac- 
Arthur’s first victory.” But it was the 
general who capitulated. Maggie con- 
fronted him in Tokyo and complained: 
“Т am not in Korea as a woman but as 
a war correspondent." Mac rescinded 
the order and let her return. 

Though she roughed it with the 
troops and took risks that many of 
them balked at, she never lost her fem- 
ininity on the battlefield. “Maggie wears 
mud like other women wear makeup," 
said an admiring G.I. In fact, she used 
her blonde, blue-eyed charm to get the 
stories she wanted, a ploy that left some 
of her male colleagues sputtering with 
rage. Angriest of all was her fellow 
Trib reporter Homer Bigart. “Maggie is 
driving Homer right into a Pulitzer 
Prize for the best coverage of the Ko- 
rean War,” said another correspondent. 
'The two drove each other; they shared 
a Pulitzer in 1951. 

Early Warnings. After the war, Mag- 
gie moved to Washington, D.C., where 
she gave up the grind of daily report- 
ing for the more leisurely life of a 
roving reporter and pundit. She lived 
in an elegant town house with her hus- 
band, Lieut. General William Hall (her 
first marriage to Philosophy Professor 
Stanley Moore ended in divorce in 
1948), raised two children and culti- 
vated an impressive list of sources. In 
1963, she left the Trib to become a 
columnist for Newsday. She knew how 
to take a cool, levelheaded look at 
world affairs, and she disdained those 
commentators who were addicted to 
"romantic nonsense." In 1962, long be- 
fore most other pundits got around to 
it, Maggie warned that the Russians were 
entering Cuba in ominously large num- 
bers. She was one of the first to report 
that the Viet Nam Buddhists, who had 
been characterized by other reporters 
as Innocent victims of oppression, were _ 
actually political opponents of the Diem _ 
regime. t Ps d > 

Still a restless reporter at h 
guerite Higgins always like 
firsthand look at the wor 
spots before she made up her n 
And it was that determina: 
her back to Viet 
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MEDICINE 
CANCER 


Indicting a Virus 
\ An isolated town in the hills north of 
Africa's Lake Victoria would seem like 
an odd site for an international cancer 
conference. And the acute leukemia that 
now ranks as a major killer of USS. 
children aged one to 14 is so rare In 
Africa that it would seem to have lit- 
tle in common with Burkitt's lymphoma, 
a cancer of the jaw that is prevalent 
among children in tropical Africa. Yet 
last week top researchers from eleven 
countries journeyed to Kampala, the 
capital of Uganda, to pool their knowl- 
edge of both diseases. Some temperate 
: zone doctors suspect that both cancers 
| may be caused by viruses, and they 
| 


hoped, by studying the tropical lympho- 
ma, to pick up tips on the "blood can- 
cer" they call leukemia. 

No Coincidence. It was the distribu- 
tion of Burkitt’s lymphoma that first 
implicated a virus as its possible cause. 
Named for British-born Surgeon Denis 
P. Burkitt, 53, who first described its 
prevalence and unusual distribution, it 
attacks children regardless of race, in 
high-rainfall, equatorial areas of low 
altitude. The geography of the disease is 
strikingly similar to that of yellow fever. 
And yellow fever has long been recog- 
nized as a viral infection carried by a 
mosquito. 

To help nail down the indictment last 
week, Dr. Thomas M. Bell reported 
Írom a research center at Entebbe that 
he has isolated reovirus 3* from seven 
victims of Burkitt’s tumor. This find- 
ing alone might well have been pure 
coincidence, but there was additional 
evidence: antibody against reovirus 3 
has been found in 7396 of lymphoma 
| patients, and in only 12% of compari- 

son subjects from the same districts. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


* Reoviruses were so named in 1959 by Cin- 
cinnati’s Polio Vaccine Developer Albert B. 
Sabin from the initials for "respiratory, en- 
teric, orphan,” because they are associated 
with odd sniffing and diarrheal disorders in 


| 

| 

men and monkeys but cause no known nat- 
ural disease. 
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From Australia came further word: 
mosquitoes carrying the same type of 
virus have been found there. 

There were as many dissents as there 
were theories, and since so few drugs 
cure viral infections, the very fact that 
potent anti-cancer drugs such as ame- 
thopterin (Methotrexate) and cyclophos- 
phamide (Cytoxan) have cured massive 
cases of Burkitt's supermalignant tumor 
might seem to argue against a viral 
cause. But doctors now believe that 
what the drugs do is cure or relieve a 
viral-induced cancer, after the virus it- 
self may have vanished. Thus they may 
give the body an opportunity to develop 
its own mechanisms to fight the cancer. 

"Really Fantastic." Reinforcing that 
theory, Surgeon Burkitt reported that 
even in cases where drugs had appar- 
ently failed, some patients later con- 
quered their cancers in a way that sug- 
gests the workings of a powerful immune 
mechanism. One boy, aged seven, had 
a large jaw tumor and failed to bene- 
fit substantially from surgery plus a doz- 
еп courses of drug treatment. When the 
doctors sent him home to his village 
they had little hope for him. Yet nine 
weeks later he reappeared with his jaw 
healed and new bone forming. Three 
years later he is still healthy. 

Reflecting on the fact that some of 
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spot 


Abscess contents 
mix with blood 
components. 


DRS. BURCHENAL & BURKITT WITH LYMPHOMA PATIENT IN KAMPAL 
Taking home some helpful hints. 


Clot forms and causes 
coronary. occlusion. 
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the drugs that work so dramatigj,the c 
Africa are also the best known we, after 
against leukemia, Dr. Joseph Н, jspecir 
chenal of Manhattan’s Sloan-Kett, УОГК 
Institute, said: “I am strongly pers; Oron 
that there is a close affinity bet: The 
Burkitt's tumor and leukemia.” By Ше la 
was careful to note the difference i | 
effects of treatment. “The results Beside 
are really fantastic,” he said. “Ther УМ р! 
nothing like this anywhere in the wo asse 
Long survivals, including apparent усеп 
after drug treatment for Burkitt's l (medi. 
phoma are running up to 20%, m pu t 
higher than for our leukemias. I itn y 
the highest hopes that we сап type, 
home some useful hints for treatingk down 
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kemia and other tumors." tery 
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CARDIOLOGY — Th 
The Lethal Abscess their 


By far the most common form weake 
heart attack is an occlusion (= the а 
caused by a thrombosis (clot ЮП TRUE 
tion) in one of the coronary агай den 
which supply blood to the hears on 
muscular walls. Physicians have A m 
known that the dangerous clots E. Е 
form where a coronary artery P pc 
rowed by a scaly deposit, ОГ 
of chalky, fatty material. But hs 
importance, a nagging question 
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p Ut 
mained unanswered: How does the fa- 
Я form? 
B ons ed in the American Journal 
lof Pathology, two San Francisco doc- 
tors offer an unexpected reply: the clot 
forms as the result of a reaction be- 
tween arterial blood and material from 
a diseased part of the artery's walls. 
| Along with the scaly deposit, it makes a 
JM plug that blocks blood flow. — 
4° Three-Ply Wall. Since it is impossible 
to observe such a process in living man, 
the investigators had to reconstruct 
their evidence from the dead. Cardiolo- 
gist Meyer Friedman and Dutch-born 
Physiologist G. J. Van den Bovenkamp 
of the Harold Brunn Institute at Mount 
Zion Medical Center persuaded pathol- 
ogists in hospitals near San Francisco 
to send them the occluded segment of 
coronary artery from each heart-attack 
victim on whom they had performed 
an autopsy. The two researchers sliced 
тайса the coronary specimens crosswise, and 
n Wea after examining countless paper-thin 
h H. specimens under the microscope, 
1-Kett Worked out the sequence of a typical 
perg Coronary occlusion. 
y bey The process begins, they report, with 
a” By he laying down of the familiar chalky 
ance nerd fatty material, largely cholesterol, 
esu yinside the artery (see diagram). Then, 
“Th “by processes not yet understood, an 
| et “abscess” forms either within the ar- 
the № егу innermost layer (intima) or be- 
Ewa ‘tween the intima and the middle layer 
kitts (media) of the threc-ply artery wall. 
4/2; MBut this is no ordinary abscess, filled 
as. I Mwith pus. It is a special, possibly unique 
Сап "type, containing the debris of broken- 
eatingkdown cells from the blood and the ar- 
tery walls, a fatty paste, crystals of 
cholesterol, and calcium. 

The abscesses, the doctors found, 
varied greatly in size, but as they grew 
their diseased walls became thinner and 

1 form weaker. In 39 of the 40 cases studied, 
shutdo’ the abscess eventually burst. Its con- 
t fort tents spilled into the blood flowing 
arte through the artery, and some blood 
eart's 0 flowed back into the abscess cavity. 
have © Sudden Death. In at least 26 cases, 
ots Ш the abscess burst outward, into the ar- 
гу is tery, and in ten the blood burst into 
4100 the abscess. Either way, the result was 
+ for gl the same. Blood mixed with material 
t. has! from inside the abscess to produce a 
clot that filled the artery cavity too 
tightly to be pushed along, thus block- 
ing the arterial flow.* That part of the 
heart muscle beyond the plug, deprived 
of nourishing blood and oxygen, lost 
its elastic muscularity, disrupted the 
heart’s delicate — electrical-conduction 
System, and eventually stopped working. 
In some cases the victims of these occlu- 
sions were dead even before their blood- 
Starved heart muscle had time to do 
any damage. Eleven succumbed instant- 
ly or within a few minutes; ten others 
died within a week. 


* In other forms of blood-vessel disease, clots 
form elsewhere in the body (especially in the 
legs) and are carried along in the blood flow 
until they are stopped at a narrow place. This 
Process is called thromboembolism. 
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It's good business 
to follow 
the Japanese economy 


A better way to follow the Japanese economy is to rely upon people who 
know both the language and the economy —experts at The Fuji Bank. 
A staff, experienced from daily contact with virtually every type of 
business in Japan, and backed by qualified research activities, can be 
put to work for you by dealing with The Fuji Bank. 

Providing international businessmen with information is one of the many 
ways in which The Fuji Bank serves its banking friends and clients abroad. 
May we be of service to you? M us 

> 


et 


FUJI BANK . 


6, 1-сһогпе, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Jap 
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PRO FOOTBALL 
One for the Cripples 


It may not be good for their image. 
but the Green Bay Packers do read 
newspapers. So last week they learned 


“that they were old, worn, weary, and 


probably not up to the task of playing 
the fresh, eager, healthy Cleveland 
Browns for the National Football 
League championship. 

They worried over reports that Quar- 
terback Bart Starr could barely lift his 
arm, let alone throw a pass, that Full- 
back Jim Taylor was limping around with 
a pulled groin muscle, that Halfback 
Paul Hornung was nursing bruised ribs, a 
twisted knee and a sprained wrist. They 
noted with alarm that Coach Vince 
Lombardi thought so little of Taylor 
and Hornung that he had already hired 
their  replacements—signing Illinois 
Fullback Jim Grabowski for $250,000, 
shelling out $600,000 for Texas Tech’s 
Donny Anderson, who just might run, 
catch and kick better than any halfback 
since Doak Walker. Finally, after as- 
certaining that the stock market at least 
was holding its own, the Packers put 
away their papers, put on their pads, 
and went out and clobbered the fresh, 
eager, healthy Browns 23-12. 

An Inch or So Apart. Maybe the 
Browns weren't eager, after all—not 
after they woke up to discover that 34 
in. of snow had fallen in Green Bay on 
the morning of the game. The playing 
field was chocolate pudding—which 
was tasty as far as the Packers were 
concerned. “Packer weather," it is 
commonly called around the league, 
since Coach Lombardi’s brand of foot- 
ball is so basic that little things like mud 


TAYLOR, LOMBARD! & HORNUNG 


and snow don’t bother him a bit. Cleve- 
lands attack, as always, was built 
around the ultra-sophisticated running 
of Jimmy Brown—and one look at the 
field was enough to convince Jim that 
it was not going to be his day. Al- 
though he is a fullback, Brown 1s pri- 
marily an outside runner, and he needs 
good footing to outmaneuver defenders 
on the sweeps. “The difference between 
a great back and a good back is only 
this much,” he said, holding his thumb 
and forefinger an inch or so apart. “It is 
small things you can do that other guys 
can’t do effectively. On a heavy, slippery 
field like this, you can’t make a violent 
move to avoid a tackler. You just have 
to go into him and get what you can.” 

The Packers drew first blood on a 
47-yd. TD pass from Quarterback Starr 
to Carroll Dale. The Browns roared right 
back in three plays. They missed a con- 
version attempt—Lou Groza’s first miss 
in 46 tries this season—but then Lou 
kicked a 24-yd. field goal to put Cleve- 
land ahead 9-7. By half time, when 
Green Bay had the lead back, 13-12, 
the Browns could take solace only in the 
knowledge that they would get the ball 
on the second-half kickoff. 

It was one thing to get the ball, and 
another to move it. To beat the Browns, 
the Packers knew they would have to 
stop Jim Brown, put constant pressure 
on Cleveland Quarterback Frank Ryan 
so that he could not throw the “bomb” 
to Paul Warfield or Gary Collins. The 
first job fell to Packer Linebacker Ray 
Nitschke. “Brown was my big heat,” 
Nitschke said afterward. “I keyed on 
him 85% of the time.” The measure of 
his success was that in the crucial sec- 
ond half Brown gained a grand total of 
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Appetite for chocolate pudding. 
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Taste of mon a coll 
Y: vhich 
9 yds. Ryan was the responsibil Ade. 


the whole Packer line. Time after j= 
he dropped back to гоз ага d 
ly found himself looking down УТ L 
throat of an onrushing Green Bay [еер 
man. He was thrown four times аггіес 
losses, and between them, Collin òn bot 
Warfield caught only five passes all topple: 
"Don't blame Paul and Gary,” N By 
insisted. “They were open. I јата” 
couldn’t get the ball to them.” ankec 
Slogging to Victory. Throughouvas tc 
second half, the Packers sloggelis an 
and down the muddy field, сог Bear 
touchdown and a field goal, contrlill ten 
the ball so effectively that the Brovoted 
got to run only 16 plays to Green hose to 
35. The stars of that relentless as 
were the cripples: Fullback Tajl 
Halfback Hornung. In all, Homi © 
carried 18 times for 105 уй. Ta! 
workhorse of the Green Вау баск), $ 
picked up 96 yds. on 27 carries 10 3 
the game's Most Valuable pi Pi 
award. When the final gun soun И \ 
was Hornung and Taylor who 37 
Coach Lombardi to their shou ja 
paraded him off the field. The ii E, 
might belong to Bonus Babies Шу 
ski and Anderson. “But I guess, "gu, 
Lombardi, *that there's a ше q 
left in those old fellows yet. 


COLLEGE FOOTBAU 
Day of the Underdog 


It was unsettling enough just 
those purple elephants on the 
TV set. For millions of redo" 
football fans, what happened ? 
in the New Year's Day bowl £^ 
far harder on the nerves. In 9 fool! 
ible, irrational day, college | 
longest winning streak was undef 
all but one of the remaining "s f 
ed major teams were beaten 


se 
К 
x oum d tmouth, 
The lone exception: Dar TIME, . 


not play їп a bowl. 
yA 
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ms of winning the national 
hampionship Were shattered, and DE 
fo. 4 team in the nation became the 
o. 1 team—by beating the No. 3 team. 
On the day of the underdog, only 
e favorite survived: Missouri, which 
at Florida in the Sugar Bowl, though 
Pyardly in the expected manner. Bored 
No were already moving toward the 
‘exits as the fourth quarter opened with 
| Missouri leading 20-0. Then they start- 
% 13 right back to their seats. Led by 
4 Bt crerback Steve Spurrier, who com- 
© Meted 27 out of 45 passes for 352 yds., 
: “he aroused Gators fought on to score 
- "Aree last-period touchdowns, miss vic- 
у by the margin of three bungled 
1 onversions, 20-18. 

Embarrassment All Around. That, as 
‚ turned out, was just a hint of things 
-> come. The folks who run the Cotton 
{howl at Dallas were more than a bit 
/"* mbarrassed when the best team they 
4$: 4 ould find to oppose No. 2-ranked Ar- 
ON -'ansas, the winningest (22 straight) club 
a college football, was Louisiana State, 
vhich had struggled through a so- 
о, seven-and-three season. Oddsmakers 
Onsibillnade Arkansas a nine-point favorite. 
e afferi?hey counted without a pint-sized (5 
and sult, 9 in., 164 Ibs.) tailback from Cut 
down )ff, La., named Joe Labruzzo. Twice, 
en Baylleep in Arkansas territory, Labruzzo 
г timesiarried the ball on four straight plays. 
Collins п both occasions he scored, and L.S.U. 
sses allioppled Arkansas 14-7. 

агу” R By comparison, No. 4-ranked Ala- 
en. I pama’s victory over unbeaten No. 3- 
d anked Nebraska in the Orange Bowl 
oughouyas too much of a massacre to class 
sloggelis an upset. Last season Coach Paul 
sco Bear") Bryant’s Crimson Tide won 
сопію ten regular-season games and were 
he Brovoted the nation's No. 1 team—only to 
3reen Bose to Texas in the Orange Bowl. This 
less ass 
ck Tal 
Hom © % 


yhools' drea 
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LOUISIANA STATE'S LABRUZZO 
Shake hard, then shatter. 
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season the Associated Press shrewdly 
decided to wait until the bowl-game 
results were in before issuing its final 
rankings. With Steve Sloan hitting on 
20 out of 29 passes, Alabama coasted 
to a 39-28 victory—and won its second 
straight national championship. _ 

Some Mismatch. 'Bama got a big as- 
sist from U.C.L.A. Going into the Rose 
Bowl at Pasadena, Calif., unbeaten 
Michigan State was the No. 1 team— 
and nobody in his right mind would 
have given а plugged nickel for the 
Bruins’ chances. Michigan State's over- 
powering defensive line (244 Ibs. per 
man) had held ten opponents to an av- 
erage of 45.6 yds. rushing per game; on 
offense, the Spartans had averaged 32.1 
points a game. What's more, they had 
already beaten the Bruins once 13-3. 
They were 144-point favorites, and Los 
Angeles newspapers went so far as to 
call the game "the mismatch of the 
century." 

“I have myself brainwashed into be- 
lieving we can win,” said U.C.L.A. 
Coach Tommy Prothro—and his Bruins 
obviously shared the delusion. Out- 
weighed by 13 lbs. per man, they in- 
tercepted three passes, recovered two 
fumbles, stopped Michigan State three 
times on fourth down with a yard or 
less to go. Only 19 and a sophomore, 
Quarterback Gary Beban scored two 
touchdowns, called most of U.C.L.A.’s 
plays himself (one exception: a success- 
ful onside kickoff, ordered by Prothro, 
that led to the Bruins’ second TD), and 
going into the last quarter U.C.L.A. led 
14-0. The shocked Spartans finally came, 
out of their daze—too late. With sec- 
onds to go, they tried for a two-point 
conversion that would have tied the 
score. But Fullback Bob Apisa was 
dumped short of the goal line, and 
U.C.L.A. won 14-12. 


PRO BASKETBALL 
The Man 


The wrong people are forever getting 
the credit for making the Boston Cel- 
tics the best team in basketball. First 
it was Bill Sharman, then Bob Cousy, 
then Frank Ramsey—and when each 
retired, that was supposed to signal the 
end of the Celtics’ reign as champions 
of the National Basketball Association. 
Nothing much has changed this year. 
Forward Tommy Heinsohn, who scored 
12,194 points in nine years, hung up his 
sneakers after last season, and the fa- 
miliar cry went up: “The Celtics are 
dead!” Well, last week the Celtics, win- 
ners of seven straight N.B.A. titles, 
were leading the league again, and Cen- 
ter Bill Russell decided to set the record 
straight. “There,” he said, pointing to 
a chunky man chewing on a fat cigar, 

is The Man. This is his team. He put 
us together. He Keeps us together. And 
he makes us win." 

The Man is Arnold ("Red") Auer- 
bach, 48. Executive vice president, 
head scout, general manager and coach 
of the Celtics for the last 16 years, Auer- 
bach is a self-proclaimed “dictator” to 
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BOSTON’S AUERBACH 
Chew well, then squeeze. 


the players he commands. “We have a 
great deal of respect for Red,” shudders 
Boston Forward Willie Naulls, “апа a 
considerable amount of fear too.” Says 
Center Russell, the highest paid (at 
$100,001 per year) player in the 
N.B.A.: “You run for Red—or get a 
job. Who wants a job? You can't beat 
these hours, or the pay.” 

Hard on the Hearing. Auerbach's 
temper is legendary: when the Celtics 
blew a six-point lead against the New 
York Knickerbockers one night recent- 
ly, he called a time-out and gave them a 
dressing down in full hearing of prac- 
tically everybody at Madison Square 
Garden. “Oh, did I blow," Red recalled 
last week. “I chewed them out like 
they’ve never been chewed before.” 

Another of Red’s well-known talents 
is picking up castoffs from other clubs, 
welding them into a winning team—a 
necessity with the Celtics, who as cham- 
pions always have last pick in the 
N.B.A. draft. “You take a washed-up 
guy,” he says, “and if you instill his 
pride again and create desire, you can 
squeeze a good year or two out of 
him." A typical Auerbach retread: For- 
ward Don Nelson, who scored 2.4 
points per game for the Los Angeles 
Lakers last year. With the Celtics, Nel- 
son is averaging 10 points per game. 

Without Auerbach, Boston is just an- 
other ball club—as the Celtics showed 
last week when Red flew to Miami to 
visit his sick father and they lost to 
the Lakers, 120-113. The loss dropped 
them below the .700 mark, left them 
only one game ahead of the second- 
place Cincinnati Royals. Red was back 
two nights later, directing the Celtics 
to a 115-114 victory over the San Fran- 
cisco Warriors and insisting that by sea- 
son’s end the Celtics would win their 
eighth straight N.B.A. title. “I give the 
other teams one more year before they 
catch up with те,” he said last week. 
That was sweet of Red—since he has 
already indicated that hi i tire 
from coaching at the e 
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STEEL 
The Price Fight 


“Tm not fighting steel,” insisted pes 
ident Johnson. “I’m fighting inflation: 

That was undoubtedly true—though 
the fact was of small solace to the die 
industry, which once again found itsel 
publicly cast as villain in a U.S. е 
nomic melodrama. It began on the ET 
day of 1965, when the Bethlehem Stee 
Corp. announced that it was raising its 
prices on structural steel by $5 a ton, 
to an average $119. Poor "Bessie. No 
sooner had the word hit the wire-service 
tickers than Gardner Ackley, chairman 
of the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers, denounced the increase as in- 
flationary; he later charged that Bethle- 
hem was profiteering from the Viet 
Nam war. And from his Texas ranch, 
President Johnson called Bethlehem's 
move “unnecessary” and “unwarranted.” 


DON UHRBROCK 


BLOUGH 


The Summons. The nation’s second 
largest steel company, Bethlehem is the 
leader in structural shapes, with 38% 
of production. But structural steel itself 
comprises a mere 7% of total produc- 
tion—and Bethlehem’s hike would have 
added only one-fourth of 1% to the 
Government's steel price index. More- 
Over, Bethlehem pointed out, because 
of new, stronger, lighter structural 
steels, construction users now pay less 
than they did five years ago for equiva- 
lent jobs. 

Such explanations seemed to go un- 
heard. Bethlehem Board Chairman Ed- 
mund Martin was summoned to Wash- 
ington for a confrontation with Ackley 
and White House Aide Joseph Califano. 
After 90 minutes, Ackley called in news- 
men to repeat his foregone conclusion: 
Bethlehem's price move was unjustifi- 
able. Meanwhile, other Administration 
officials warned executives of other steel 
companies against following  Bethle- 
hem's line, Labor Secretary Willard 
Wirtz, for one, tried to persuade Chi- 
and Steel, next only to Beth- 


d U.S. Steel as a producer of 


^ "Structural Shapes, to stand pat. Wirtz 
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BLOCK 
Poor Bessie, another role as villain. 
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had every reason to believe ЫЧ 
and its Chairman Joseph L. Block Xe 
cooperate: after all, it had been B oc = 
refusal to go along with a propose 
across-the-board price increase that 
forced the rest of the industry to knuckle 
under to Jack Kennedy in 1962. | 
Not this time, Bethlehem's move, said 
Block, would not be a cause of infla- 
tion; rather, it was "the result of in- 
flationary forces already let loose. Jt 
seems most unfair to relate higher liv- 
ing costs to steel prices when the av- 
erage steel price has remained steady 
for several years." Block thereupon 
announced that Inland too was rals- 
ing its price on structural steel by $5 
a ton; little Colorado Fuel & Iron fol- 
lowed by posting a $3-per-ton increase 
on structurals. хаб 
The Ргеѕѕигеѕ. The Johnson Adminis- 
tration stepped up its attack. Part of the 
Administration's pique, it developed, 


ENRICO SARSINI 


MARTIN 


came from the fact that Bethlehem had 
not informed the White House in ad- 
vance of its plans—though no law or 
custom yet dictates such action by U.S. 
businessmen. Lacking stockpiles such as 
it employed last fall to roll back alu- 
minum and copper prices, the Adminis- 
tration now ordered key Government 
agencies to buy structural steel only 
from companies that held the price line. 
On top of that, Pentagon officials hinted 
that Bethlehem might lose $50 million 
in contracts to build two ammunition 
ships. 

By this time, it was apparent that 
whether Bethlehem could make its in- 
crease stick depended upon the action 
of U.S. Steel, which produces 36% of 
the nation’s structurals. In 1962 it was 
US. Steel Chairman Roger Blough who 
had led the industry’s effort to raise 
prices—and was forced into a humiliat- 
ing backdown by the Kennedy Admin- 
istration. Now Blough warily tested the 
temperature in the capital before tak- 
Ing action. 

Flying to Washington, Blough talked 
first with "Treasury Secretary Henry 
Fowler, then with Defense Secretary 
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Robert McNamara. Volatile ү; 
а swelling federal budget ang © 
ing economy, the two Secr, 
gued, meant that this wag i 
price increases in big і 
insisted that they did 
raise on structural steel in ап 
what did worry them was th of 
logical effect that 4 


Such an E | 
might have on labor, and th x 
that it might set off а chain. VH 
of other price hikes. у= 
Blough listened, flew back | 
burgh—and next day announes 
U.S. Steel would raise its structu 
price by $2.75 a ton, and at n | 
time cut by $9 a ton the price af 
rolled sheets produced at its Pity 
Calif., plant. As it happened, the 
back would merely bring the Cali 
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product into line with the price Dn To 
rolled sheet throughout the Bs The 
country and would help U.S. | pifficuli 
increasing Japanese competition fanha 
West Coast. ie ache: 
The Grumbles. Everyone "In tl 
denied that there had been an) isen 4 
а "deal" between U.S. Steel Mrd th 
Administration, but within min гі 
0.5. Steel's announcement, Agen | 
Ackley raised his voice um o NS 
pointed out that the i pe Calle a th 
structurals, coupled pin e ANA 
cutback on cold-rolle aeS hat t 
raise company revenues 
0.1% ”—which he called 
tial” as far as inflation was 
As for President Johnson, ased: tistory 
it be known that he was plea уеп c 
Other structural produce USS not í 
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—not without some su ton Monte 
interesting that only $2.25 nce P 
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Ver ME LEAVE YOU WITH ONE THOUGHT 
(Ш THIS VOLUNTARY PRICE CONTROL SETUP 
LJUST DON'T STEP OUT OF LINE!" 


T 


à 
МО хтзаїпеа nearly level since 1958 while 
Sc Wie industry's labor costs have climbed 
$ Уу more than 20%, offered the tart 
А V[5mment that steel prices "cause in- 
коп like wet sidewalks cause rain." 
(һе real reasons for inflation, he said, 
Ое higher wages and excessive cred- 
_ 1” Michigan’s Republican Governor 
» seorge Romney, former head of Amer- 
“yan Motors, criticized the Admin- 
"tration for standing by while wages 
up, then “clubbing companies into 
when they try to put 
rough compensatory price increases. 
һе U.S. Chamber of Commerce called 
EXusiness “the scapegoat for inflationary 
yressures,” labeled Administration pres- 
pures on steel as “blackmail.” 


- WALL STREET 
rice foe Toward 1000 


; ¢ 
| The New York transit strike made it 
tn wifficult for brokers to get to lower 
Aanhattan offices. But for anyone who 
iyeached Wall Street, the walk was worth 
ne git: In the past 69 years, the market has 
sen 43 times in January, to the point 
el aM hat the upsurge has become a 
inut An e: J Be post 
min ge Pristmas tradition. But never has there 
at, ееп anything like last week. Day after 
| pre ey? the Dow-Jones industrial average 
inch oroke its Own alltime records. At week’s 
je C? ynd the average had reached 986.13, 
ее! PSS than 14 points from the 1000 mark 
“Je а! the Street considers a mystical 
incon umber. Even though that number may 
3 comae more mystical than meaningful, the 
ne sw late of the breakthrough will appear in 
„ased. story books of decades, or perhaps 
ers ven centuries, to come—and the date 
n USS not far off. 
blin£ i If this activity continues," said 
1 ton (Моше Gordon, research vice president 
nce beat Bache & Co., “we will go through 
this (000 like a hot knife through butter.” 
е pr'3ordon's exuberant prediction was 


2 


| 
3 Caples. Even amenable Roger 
lough, noting that steel prices have 
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based on a significant shift in market 
activity. The New York Stock Exchange 
in 1965 traded a record 1.6 billion 
shares, and the most active part of it 
was in speculative stocks. Harris, Up- 
ham & Co. keeps an informal kind of 
risky-stock Dow-Jones of its own. Says 
Senior Vice President Ralph A. Rot- 
nem, *According to our figures, this is 
the most speculative market since 
1959.” Harris, Upham's speculative 
chart, however, peaked in mid-Decem- 
ber, has drifted down since. The new 
activity, and the strength that will churn 
up the 1000 mark, is in blue chips. 

The shift is due to a combination of 
outside forces. Investors are uncertain 
about Viet Nam and its effect on the 
economy; they worry over inflation, 
wonder about possible tax increases, 
fret, at least along Wall Street, about 
renewed rumors that the Government 
contemplates an excess-profits tax simi- 
lar to that imposed on industry during 
the Korean War. And if only because 
of their uncertainty, they are starting 
to lay off stocks that even though pre- 
sumably solid are still relatively cheap 
and considered to be speculative. At 
the old year's end and the new year's 
start, the heavy buying was in blue 
chips. Among these, of course, were 
steel stocks, and presidential approval 
of Roger Blough's pricing diplomacy 
sent steel stocks up. 

Last but not least, Wall Street is per- 
haps the most superstitious of all busi- 
ness neighborhoods. And the omens 
look good: according to the lore of the 
Street, when the little odd-lotter starts 
buying heavily, the market will soon 
take a dive. But when the odd-lotter 
sells, the market will rise. Right now, 
he is selling. Anyway, all such tea leaves 
aside, the Dow-Jones average seems 
certain to pass the 1000 mark within 
days or weeks. 


SADLER SHOWING TOKYO TARGET TO STEWARDESSES 
If only they had been four times smarter. — 


AVIATION 


The Great Air Race 
Now, almost everyone with wings is 
trying to get into the great transpacific 
air race. Scarcely had Тарап Air 
Lines secured the right to fly across the 
U.S. while circling the globe than, last 
week. American Airlines asked the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for permission to 
extend its service across the Pacific to 
Hawaii and on to Tokyo. “It is one of 
the most important route applications 
in the company’s 40-year history,” said 
American President Marion Sadler, who 
announced the move and posed for 
photographs while suitably flanked 
by two regularly employed Oriental 
stewardesses. н 

American has plenty of company 1n 
its quest to become the third U.S. air- 
line (after Northwest and Pan Am) to 
span the Pacific. Eastern, Western and 
Continental have made similar applica- 
tions to the CAB. United, which already 
flies to Hawaii, intends to ask for an 
extension to Tokyo. Delta and TWA will 
probably also put in bids. 

Foreign Encroachment. What the 
carriers are fighting for is a share in 
the world's fastest growing air-transport 
market. The volume of air traffic be- 
tween Japan and the U.S. has nearly 
tripled in five years, in part because of 
the deepening U.S. involvement in Viet 
Nam. The U.S. airlines are also strug- 
gling against foreign encroachment on 
their domestic business. Japan Air Lines' 
new rights, says American's Sadler, are 
“the latest in a long series of moves that 
have changed completely the role be- 
tween domestic and international car- 
riers. Years ago, the international carri- 
ers served the coastal cities of the U.S., 
exchanging traffic with their domestic 
counterparts. Now the U.S. is a lattice- 
work of international carriers lifting 
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traffic directly across the country and 
from key markets in the heartland to 
overseas points—and domestic carriers 
s." 
SOR is a particularly sore one 
with American, since it is the only 
transcontinental U.S. airline that does 
no business overseas, having given up 
routes to Scandinavia and West Ger- 
many in 1950. “If we had been four 
times smarter. than we were, says 
American Chairman C. R. Smith, “we 
might have seen in 1950 what the Mar- 
shall Plan would do, and we would have 
anticipated the European boom.” More- 
over, American has recently lost out on 
applications for some lucrative domestic 
routes, notably Miami-Los Angeles, has 
added only one major nonstop route, 
New York-San Francisco, in six years. 
Says President Sadler: “American has 
been held to the smallest expansion of 
any domestic airline.” 
44 Cities. In the rush for Pacific 
routes, American’s hand is strengthened 
by the fact that its 44 domestic cities 
channel 80% of all air traffic between 
the U.S. and the Pacific. If the CAB 
approves its application, the airline plans 
to spend at least $200 million on new 
equipment—a moderate investment 
considering that American values the 
transpacific route at $80 million-$100 
million annually. 


THE ECONOMY 


The War Pinch 


The Viet Nam war has not yet 
caused any critical squeeze on the U.S. 
economy—but inevitably and inexora- 
bly it is beginning to pinch in a lot of 
places. Partly because of military orders, 
delivery times have lengthened on a 
range of civilian goods from roller bear- 
ings to high-alloy steel. Prices have 
shot up for several commodities, from 
sulphur to shoe leather. Although re- 
luctant to pre-empt civilian demand, 
the Pentagon has been forced to de- 
clare military priorities ол such varied 
products as clothing, glass, copper wire 
and electronic gear; priority purchasing 
has doubled in a year to an annual rate 
of $380 million. 

The tightest pinch is in skilled labor. 
Last week the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics announced that unemployment 
fell to 4.1% in December—the lowest 
rate in nearly nine years—and Com- 
missioner Arthur M. Ross warned that 
this year "will test our capacity to 
eliminate potentially inflationary man- 
power  bottlenecks." "Though labor 
shortages are not yet Beneral, he said, 
defense industries cannot find enough 
tool and diemakers, electronic main- 
tenance men, engineers, scientists or 
mathematicians. In the Great Lakes' 
heavy manufacturing belt, unemploy- 


. ment has dipped to about 2%. Result: 
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delays in construction апа production 
etal-working machinery. With the 
ices likely to grab 300,000 
> 350,000 men over 20 who will 
entering the U.S. labor force in 
1966, Ross forecast: “Some jobs will 
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have to be redesigned so that сын 
older workers, young people un ED? 
time job seekers can perform them." — 
This week the National оп 
of Purchasing Agents reported "I e 
longest list of items in short supply since 
the Korean War: aluminum, шыу 
copper, brass, castings, hardwoods, 
bearings, paper and paper products, 
cotton yarns, dyes, soda ash, sulphur, 
electrical equipment, formaldehyde, 
porcelain insulators, forgings, magnet 
wire and zinc. “Broken delivery prom- 
ises and lengthening lead times are an 
increasing headache to purchasing ex- 
ecutives," said Elwood F. Andrews, 
chairman of N.A.P.A.s business survey 
committee and a vice president of Al- 
legheny Ludlum Steel. “1 don't see any- 
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COMBAT BOOTS ON PRODUCTION LINE 
Along with other pressing needs. 


thing on the horizon that might relieve 
our problems. But if peace breaks out, 
I take it all back." 

Problems in Pants. So far, most of 
the war-caused delays and diversions 
are more annoying than seriously dis- 
ruptive to industry. Delivery of hard- 
alloy aluminum items, such as the Alu- 
minum Company of America's seam- 
less tubing, aircraft and rail-car panels, 
has slowed from a normal one month 
to as many as four months because ex- 
trusion presses are jammed with war 
production. A rush of orders from 
prime defense contractors has helped 
create an eight-month backlog in the 
small but crucial machine-tool industry, 
which builds the lathes, drills and presses 
for other manufacturers. Some tool- 
makers complain of a scarcity not only 
of high-performance screws and bear- 
Ings but even of foundry castings for 
their output. Four times last fall, Pitts- 
burgh's Crucible Steel Co. briefly shut 
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down some melting Operatio 
of molybdenum, an importa А пот 
ing ingredient of tool ang state Risen! 

One of the more Pressing уке " 
is in men's pants. Last wee, th еа р 
Supply Agency issued mandato lalmos 
for 550,000 pairs of Cotton J lieve i 
its third priority purchase in Wk 


In all, 34 clothing makers p sides, 
forced to shunt aside civilian V trols 
favor of 2,500,000 military "war b 


Some producers predict late 10 closer 

this spring of men's ѕціқ "hant ct 
. > 

overcoats. There is no short; Ù 


К аре 
er for shoes, but prices have ti! 
in six months, largely because ваг 


ernment requirements—inelyq 


for 1,100,000 pairs of combat bee m 
week alone. The price of Qui, Pty ! 


drug in heavy demand because the, mean 
alent Vietnamese strain of Malay, cause 
sists synthetic substitutes, has sho 
from 45¢ an ounce two years ай 
$3.25, even though the Pentagon 
dipped into its stockpile to relieve 
pressures. 

Defense authorities admit that 
lack air transport to supply Viet) 
yet they have refrained from com 
deering commercial planes. Instead 
military relies on regular U.S. af 
flights to carry 371,684 military 
sengers a month around the globe, i 
airline jets between regular flight 
haul half of its 220-ton-a-day | 
Nam air cargo. One result: shy 
rising earnings for some airlines, i 
cargo-carrying Seaboard World АШ * 
with 40% of its traffic across the 
cific, profits nearly doubled, to $4 
000 in 1965. 


last summer's maritime strike, the 
fense Department also leased 340 
106 idled U.S.-flag cargo vessels. 
leased fleet, now choking Viet N 
skimpy port facilities while солі 
i ks, gave 
scramble to build more doc at б 
Pentagon time to tap the for 
ships mothballed from Worl 1 
So far, 62 vintage Liberty 1 or m. 
: one * defini 
old, slow and small—have 8 ; DUM 
into service; last month Defens" for t 
: ered апо! there 
retary McNamara ordere йб highe 
reactivated. Finding enough поо ever 
and mates to run all of i сапе 
prove difficult. *We're alre Si $ 
trouble getting qualified oMa fl cause 
President George Killion of р vario 
cisco’s American President pout 4 Jetlin 
fact, some ships now sail wit тоге 
complement. ses Casus 
DE the Korean War, dea Ilion 
lays shot up 160% in two Ye fy colle 
of the nation's 1952 output "T 
and services. Today's military oat Probl 
ing comes to only 8% 0 d et росси: 
twice as large. Though Pi ой mere 
son last week decided to à vict) train 


{Шоп for Yq ance 
for an extra $12.5 billion бп її 
(see THE U.S.), the Penta£ ding! the y 


Ша 
tains that actual defense Po fë explc 
rise no more than 10% above айй sr 
level over a two-year perio vith ой On s 
Defense official insists: ушап 
few minor exceptions, the cid at * TIME, 
omy should not be айес | 
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tant Among those who disagree 1$ Dwig 


Stain) SEI ower. “The American people,” 
iS said last summer, “are being prom- 
k the prised guns and a lot more шак н 
dato, almost йе, in butter. I don't be- 
jeve it’ е. 
үп ШЇ when ШЫ: is viewed from both 
E a acides, rationing or consumption con- 
12 M trols now seem improbable. But the 
a ; Uy war buildup already has brought much 
Y ty closer the possibility of some unpleas- 
е eli ant choices. 


x INSURANCE 

use of Year of Catastrophe 

Uding о Some writers use the word “catastro- 

Dat bog, phe” loosely, but among fire and casu- 
иіп, ану underwriters, it has a particular 

Use the, meaning: a catastrophe is an event that 
Таја; causes insurance losses of $1,000,000 


г ship or more to a fixed property. And by that 
gone * definition 1965 was a catastrophic year 
efens?? for the industry in the U.S. Altogether 
апо there were 13 catastrophes, the second- 
1 eng highest total in history; they included 
them f seven major tornadoes as well as Hurri- 
ady hi! cane Betsy, which caused total damages 
icers ^ Of $715 million. Among losses not 
* San ji caused by nature were the crashes at 
| Line’, various times of three new Boeing 727 
thout # Jetliners involving insurance claims of 
тоге than $15 million. Thus 3,200 U.S. 
jefenst? casualty companies paid out $600 mil- 
ars, 0! lion more than the $20 billion they 
tof gt collected in premiums. 
ary s The Windshield Factor. Adding to the 
Y ер Problem was the fact that catastrophes 
ident Buried on top of an unusual rash of 
I^ Cort mere disasters. A. Pennsylvania Railroad 
М rain derailment cost Travelers Insur- 
1200 ace Co. $500,000. In the worst fire of 
endin о ыс 53 men died in a missile-silo 
Uo ebd a 
: pu ; amounting to almost 
: And $1,000,000, was borne by Mw Life & 


ith 0 | а Ais . 
dm ВУ Co. Most important, injuries 
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HURRICANE BETSY HITTING MIAMI BEACH HOTELS 
Also: seven tornadoes, three jet crashes and record carnage on the road. 
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mage from auto accidents— 
Е for 40% of all casualty 
business—reached an alltime high. Not 
only were accidents more numerous, 
but they cost more, a smashed wind- 
shield, which 15 years ago would have 
cost $45 to repair, now involves as 
much as $145. In one injury case, a 
Michigan jury awarded a husband 
$9,537.30 for the loss of services and 
companionship of his wife, even though 
he outlived her by only seven days after 
an auto accident and was unconscious 
all of that time. f 
In spite of all this, the casualty com- 
panies still managed to make money. 
Much of their loss was covered by re- 
insurance (TIME, Dec. 24). Many com- 
panies more than made up for under- 
writing losses with investment earnings. 
And casualty companies, unlike life in- 


BURTON MCNEELY 
чыч 


surance companies, are quick to cover 
rising costs with higher premiums. Forty 
states last year approved higher auto 
insurance rates, and fire insurance rose 
8% nationally. 

Lightning Strikes Once. After three 
successive bad years, premium rates are 
due to rise again this year in most 
casualty categories. At the same time, 
the casualty companies are looking for 
other ways to offset losses. One is by 
reducing overhead; most companies are 
cutting office staffs, installing computers 
to handle paperwork, and working 
mergers with life insurance companies to 
improve profits. Most of all, they are 
pushing multiple-line insurance, in which 
a single policy covers everything from 
robbery to a ruined house. On the theory 
that lightning never strikes twice in the 
same place—or that investigators can 
catch it if it does—insurance companies 
have raised multiple-line business from 
$60 million to $1.6 billion in ten years, 
expect it to help them keep out of the 
clutches of catastrophe. 
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TAXES 


Sweet & Sour 

When most Americans cast eyes on 
their first paycheck of the new year, 
shudders flashed down their backbones 
straight to their wallets. To help offset 
higher benefits and the new medicare 
program, the social security withhold- 
ing nick in take-home pay went ир 
from 3.62596 to ge IA Jan. ee a 
result, a man earning $100 a week saw 
his paycheck shrink 58¢. The $10,000- 
a-year man’s first weekly take-home was 
down by $1.19. 

That 4.2% slice comes out of every 
paycheck until the wage earner has 
paid the legal maximum of $277.20 
($103.20 more than last year). Thus 
the more a man makes, the bigger will 
be the amount withheld from his pay- 
check at the rate of 4.2% but the soon- 
er the bite will end for the year. 

Costly Shows. Jan. 1, 1966 also 
brought some tax sweets along with the 
sour—at least in theory. In the second 
stage of a long-term Government roll- 
back on excise taxes, cuts from .04% 
to 20% went into effect on items from 
stock transactions to club dues. The 
first cutback, effective last July 1, in- 
fluenced such merchandise as furs, jew- 
elry, leather goods and photographic 
equipment. According to government 
studies, manufacturers in their pricing 
passed 90% of the benefits of that 
$1.8 billion cut along to consumers. 
This year’s cutbacks, which will cost the 
Government $1.6 billion more in lost 
revenues, may not get back to the con- 
sumer so easily. 

This applies especially to the enter- 
tainment industry. The 10% excise tax 
on nightclub bills and on admissions to 
plays, movies and sporting events has 
been repealed—but the customer will 
find little difference in the price of 
tickets. The Broadway theater owners 
are an exception—orchestra seats for 
Hello, Dolly! will drop from $9.90 to 
$9.10. for Golden Boy from $9.90 to 
$9.50. But most entertainment types will 
be like the Pittsburgh movie-theater 
manager who moans, “It’s been a hard 
go for us with TV and all.” What he 
means is that he is keeping the price 
the same and pocketing the 10% cut. 
The repeal of the 20% admission tax at 
race tracks will mean a drop from $4 
to $3.50 at Maryland's Bowie Race 
Course, but there will be no change in 
the $2 general-admission fee at Long 
Island's Roosevelt Raceway. 

Cheaper Wires. The customer will 
get a few breaks. American Telephone 
& Telegraph estimates that phone users 
will save $740 million over last year. 
Tne phone-call tax has been cut from 
10% to 396. Thus the $1.10 maximum 
price on long-distance calls an 
within the U.S. after 8 p.m. 
$1.03. Also to be passed 
10% excise cuts on teleg 
minuscule .04% to .11% sav 
stock and bond transfers, whi 
its smallness will still ar 
million for the consumer. 
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WORLD 


COPPER 
Fitful at 42 


The news broke quietly on New 
Year's Eve. A wire-service report an- 
nounced that Belgian-controlled Union 
Miniére du Haut-Katanga, which annu- 
ally mines 314,000 tons of copper in 
the Congo, was increasing the price о! 
the metal from 38@ a pound to 426. 

The wire-service reporter had learned 
of the hike from Union sources in Lon- 
don, but the Union decision had been 
so sudden and quiet even within the 
company that executives, asked for cor- 
roboration over the weekend, denied 
any knowledge of it. The denial made 
no difference. Whether because it wished 
to re-emphasize its position as a pace- 
setting copper producer or because of 
some genteel arrangement whereby it 
drew the task of moving first, Union 
had decided on a price hike. Within two 
days, companies in two other large cop- 
per-producing countries, Chile (560,- 
000 tons annually) and Zambia (750,- 
000 tons annually) upped their price to 
42¢ also. Smaller copper countries fol- 
lowed suit, and last week the 4¢ in- 
crease had settled fitfully on the cop- 
per industry. 

Too Much to Resist. Such turmoil 
and tortured fluctuations are the stand- 
ard bill of fare for copper. Of the ma- 
jor metals, it has long had one of the 
most unstable world market prices. In 
1956 that price hit an alltime high of 
4S5%¢ a pound. By 1958 it had sunk 
to 2444. Speculation on copper fu- 
tures ran amuck, and in desperation 
producers accounting for 70% of the 
free world’s copper supply informally 
banded together to provide an artificial 
stability in the form of a set world price. 
Still copper’s willful ways seemed un- 
containable. A year ago, the companies 
pegged their price at 324¢, Then, in 
May, they saw fit to let it hop to 36¢. 
In November 2¢ more were added— 
except for companies producing and 
selling within the U.S., which rolled 
back to the 36¢ line at President John- 
son’s urging. And now, less than three 
months later, the "fixed" world price 
had come unstuck again. 

In at least one Way, the raise made 
good old supply-and-demand economic 
sense: the simple fact is that the world 
Tequires more copper than is being 
mined. And as it has jn many other 
fields (see U.S. BUSINESS), the Viet 
Nam war has been making additional 
demands on the already strained сор- 
per supply. The supply is also being 

threatened by strikes in Chile, the possi- 
bility that Rhodesia will cut off neigh- 
bor Zambia's supply routes and, as ever, 
the unsure state of Congo politics. Such 
lle arket was too much to resist 

ambia and the Congo, all of 
economies are largely 


Anaconda and Kennecott, which both 
have giant mines in Chile, are not so 
happy about the increase. They remem- 
ber that in the volatile copper market 
of the past, exorbitant prices have driv- 
en buyers to find—and stay with—such 
substitutes as aluminum and plastics. 
And if the "fixed" 424 price is high, the 
uncontrolled price is even higher. The 
large companies, which set their own 
price, normally sell only to large and 
regular customers; smaller buyers must 
compete for the remaining 30% of the 
copper supply on commodity markets 
like the London Metal Exchange, where 
last week copper was trading at up to 


NKANA MINE IN ZAMBIA 
For U.S. producers, anywhere but Up. 


a nearly prohibitive 7124 a pound. 

Watching all of this from the side- 
lines, where they have had to re- 
main ever since they held at 36¢, U.S. 
companies have mixed feelings about 
not being where the action is. Their 
huge annual 1,300,000-ton production 
Is swallowed by U.S. buyers. Still, they 
would be delighted to have a few 
more pennies in their pockets. And the 
size of last week's increase slightly. 
blurred their memory of last Novem- 
ber when President Johnson waylaid 
their attempted 24 increase by dump- 
ing 200,000 tons of Government-stock- 
piled copper. “I’m shell-shocked that it 
went up so much,” said опе U.S. execu- 
tive about last week’s development. “I 
still don’t know which way we're go- 
ing." Just to help him and others realize 
that they were not going anywhere 
President Johnson announced that he 
would seek congressional authority to 


sell off 200,000 more tons on the do- 
mestic market. _ 
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BUSINESS 


Simp 


anks. 
Bonds Across the Seq J.S. сс 
In need of funds to ехра 
operations and limited b 
istration's balance-of-paymen, 
lines in the amount it сар ^ 
home, Honeywell Inc. of 
is about to try a solution th 
come increasingly popular 
corporations. Working thro 
rich office of the New York inves harter 
house of White, Weld & Со Manies 
well will market a $20 million Pate o: 
issue among the financial Centers CO 
Europe. Without straining the come 
of payments, the company Will th MbOU 
"s writ 
Amc 
nents 
irouse 
ire the 
nterna 
2mist 
ах dc 
venturi 
new W 
in fina 


where 1 
Send jan be 
INng,armar 
at hao Brit 
amop and. 1 


ugh the Te tax 


Steel | 
millio 
„tainty 
all the money needed for expat AC. 
though at a slightly higher rate 
would have paid at home. 115019 1 
Honeywell thereby joins the Pican. 
into a European bond mar E jsh a 
virtually no U.S. corporation g et the 
dealt—until seven mon Es 
then a dozen companies, ! É 
cony Mobil, U.S. Rubber, сеи E 
tric, Gulf, IBM and Du oes |) ager 
floated bond issues in Б nedy 
gether they raised $297 m! "d Ш equal 
quarter of all the world's БОШ Жоо е; 
gathered outside the U.S. K bol are п 
year; between bonds and pan untel intere 
ing, American companies acco fin” issues 
the largest share of Europe 5 xpe“ now 
activity. In 1966 U.S. firms A of pean 
spend about $1.5 billion 9" отр At t 
expansion, and at least 3 ай for E 
intend to try the overseas-bo of for т 
ing technique. On the heels anni Woul 
well, Phillips Petroleum is Р пуё strain 
$25 million issue to finance Supp 
spending. 
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~ in Luxembourg. The major 
{ternative is to borrow from European 
Ок anks. But in Europe's limited markets, 

J.S. companies already have borrowed 

bout as much as they can. Moreover, 
"d Eupans from European bankers are often 
the Ajed to development within the country 
lents уеге money is borrowed. Bond money 
| $еп{ тап be spent anywhere; Honeywell has 

inm; armarked its $20 million for operations 
that ma Britain, Germany, France and Hol- 
amon and. The best part of all is that bonds 
Ugh thre tax-free if issued through specially 
S inyes,hartered holding companies. Such com- 
Co. panies are not hard to set up. The 
Шоп 'tate of Delaware will charter any hold- 
company that derives 80% of its 
the p, ncome from abroad. As for little Lux- 
vill thp mbourg, it makes chartering as simple 

Ws writing a check. 

Among Europeans, such arrange- 
ments on the part of U.S. businessmen 
rouse anger as well as pleasure. Pleased 
ire the affluent and usually anonymous 
nternational investors—London’s Econ- 
)mist tartly calls them “international 
‘ax dodgers"—constantly seeking new 
ventures with which to multiply their 
new wealth. Still intensely nationalistic 
in financial matters, European govern- 
ments discourage outsiders from enter- 

i ging their bond markets by imposing 
Šoupon taxes ranging up to 25% on 
f" lien bond purchases. American bonds, 
uon the other hand, being tax-free and 
asily transferable, are snapped up in 
$510,000 and $20,000 lots by zip- 
"dipped Swiss bankers representing un- 
af- mentioned clients. 
MK Easing in New York. The situation, 
"however, annoys European govern- 
ements and agencies whose own issues 
— Mare shouldered aside in the rush for 
<A merican issues, which pay less interest 
„ри! often have the attraction of con- 
lVertibility into shares of common stock. 
Recent Dutch and Finnish bond issues 
Sold badly; the European Coal and 
Steel Community has postponed a $20 
million issue in view of market uncer- 
tainty as has the Transalpine Pipeline 
Co.; the Swiss bond market has sagged 
10% in recent months as investors have 
125019 European holdings to buy Amer- 
the Pican. Europeans are increasingly wasp- 
kel e Sh about the disproportionate share 
n ha , of their limited market that U.S. bonds 
ago. "(already hold. 
judi Ironically, the rush of Americans 
nera , abroad may soon allow Europeans to 
Pont, ;return for money to the New York 
ope: y Parkets they favored—until the Ken- 
lio» nedy Administrations 1963 interest 
nd M equalization tax made Manhattan seem 
during too expensive. So many U.S. companies 
ak Бо are moving into European markets that 
ount Interest rates are rising; where earlier 
< ШШ Issues went as low as 5396, the rate 
expe" now is up to around 6195. On Euro- 
Eur? pean companies’ bonds it is even higher. 
compl At those levels, it, is just as practical 
пф for Europeans to come to New York 
of И for money. If they do, their activity 
ПП чоша increase the balance-of-payments 
c ow Strain that U.S. borrowing abroad was 
‘Supposed to alleviate. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Jack Lemmon, 40, Holly- 
wood's funnyman-in-motion (The Great 
Race); and Felicia Farr, 33, cinemac- 
tress (Kiss Me, Stupid): their first child, 
a daughter; in Los Angeles. 


Married. Joan Hackett, 30, rising 
Broadway comedienne (Peterpat), cur- 
rently cast as Dottie Renfrew, a Bos- 
tonian of uncertain virtue, in the up- 
coming film version of Mary McCar- 
thy’s The Group; and Richard Mulligan, 
33, her leading man; he for the second 
time; in Manhattan. 


Married. Anthony Quinn, 50, Holly- 
wood’s exuberant Zorba the Greek; and 
Iolanda Addolori, 31, former Italian 
fashion designer and mother of two of 
his six children; he for the second time; 
in Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Divorced. By Harry Leeb, 60, 
wealthy Chicago furniture manufactur- 
er: Maxine Marcus Leeb, 34, Man- 
hattan divorcee whom he married in 
headlined ostentation in June 1964 and 
took on a European honeymoon along 
with a party of 20 friends at an esti- 
mated cost of $100,000; on uncontest- 
ed grounds of extreme mental cruelty; 
in an unnoticed proceeding in Las Ve- 
gas on Dec. 8. 


Died. Inga Voronina, 29, Russian 
speed skater, current women’s world 
champion and record holder at 500, 
1,500 and 3,000 meters; of injuries suf- 
fered in a stabbing; in Moscow. Police 
arrested her husband and coach, Gen- 
nady Voronin, 31, from whom she had 
recently separated. 


Died. Marguerite Higgins, 45, the 
woman who chronicled the wars; of 


complications from leishmaniasis; in 
Washington, D.C. (see PRESS). 
Died. Major General Irving 1. 


Branch, 53, commander of the Flight 
Test Center at California’s Edwards Air 
Force Base, where he headed the X-15 
rocket aircraft program and in 1964 
staged the first test flight of the exper- 
imental B-70 supersonic bomber; when 
the T-38A supersonic jet trainer he was 
piloting crashed into Puget Sound dur- 
ing a bad-weather instrument landing 
at Seattle’s Boeing Field. 


Died. Clark Blanchard Millikan, 62, 
California Institute of Technology 
aeronautics professor, a leading pioneer 
in wind-tunnel research and recipient, 
with his late father, Caltech Head Dr. 
Robert A. Millikan, of a 1949 Presiden- 
tial Medal for Merit for their contribu- 
tion to the development of the jet- 
assisted take-off rocket (1941) and the 
0.575 first successful high-altitude 
sounding rocket (the 1945 WAC Cor- 


poral); of congestive heart failure, in 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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Died. William Howland Taylor, 64, 
managing editor from 1953 to 1963 of 
Yachting, one of the biggest (circ.: 
110,000) and best of the boating maga- 
zines, a onetime New York Herald 
Tribune staffer, who caused a journalis- 
tic sensation in 1935 when he became 
the first sportswriter to win a Pulitzer 
Prize, for his expert coverage of the 
America’s Cup races between the U.S. 
and Britain; of a heart attack; in Port 
Washington, N.Y. 


Died. James Lawrence Fly, 67, chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
Commission from 1939 to 1944, who 
in 1943, after a battle that went all the 
way to the Supreme Court, finally 
forced NBC to sell one of its two chains 
of radio stations (the Blue Network, 
now ABC), thus ending what he called 
CBS’s and NBC’s “duopoly” of the indus- 
try; of stomach cancer; in Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 


Died. Lieut. General Robert H. Nim- 
mo, 72, Australian commander since 
1950 of the U.N. peace-keeping mission 
in Kashmir, steadfastly but vainly trying 
to police the disputed province’s 471- 
mile ceasefire line with a corporal’s 
guard of 43 unarmed observers who 
wearily called themselves “the U.N.’s 
forgotten men,” and were totally ignored 
in last September’s fierce fighting; of a 
heart attack; in Rawalpindi, Pakistan. 


Died. Jean Lurgat, 73, France's mas- 
ter tapestry artist, a onetime cubist 
painter whose swirling designs of zodiac 
symbols and fierce animals sparked a 
revival of the tired art of tapisserie; of 
a heart attack; in Saint-Paul-de-Vence, 
France. Starting in the mid-1940s, Lur- 
çat set the idle Aubusson looms spinning 
again as much by his businesslike sim- 
plicity as by his art, reducing the 14,500 
standard hues of tapestry wool to 13 
principal colors and introducing an 
easily copied cartoon, divided into num- 
bered sections, that ensured faithful re- 
production. “Lurgat,” wrote a critic, 
“has made the wool sing again.” 


Died. Vincent Auriol, 81, President of 
France from 1947 to 1954, a long- 
time (1914-1947) Socialist deputy and 
wartime Resistance leader who helped 
build the shaky framework of the crisis- 
ridden Fourth Republic and served as 
its first President, unhappily presiding 
over 14 separate governments and de- 
riding the “coalitions of selfishness and 
varied appetites” that repeatedly brought | 
them down; of complications follow- 
ing a hip injury; in Paris. Auriol helped E 
clear the way for De Gaulles 1958  . 
return to power, but was eventually ~ 
disillusioned, openly accusing [е grand 
Charles of “usurpation” in 1962 and 
endorsing Left-Wing Opposition Candi- — 
date Francois Mitterrand t months. 
election. ; = 


JAURES ADDRESSING SOCIALIST MEETING 
New voices and spoiled hopes. 


Before the Scorched Band 


THE PROUD TOWER by Barbara W. 
Tuchman. 528 pages. Macmillan. $7.95. 


November 1912. From the pulpit of 
the cathedral in Basle, France's. Jean 
Jaurés faced 555 fellow Socialists of 
23 nations, gathered to demonstrate 
the supposed unity of the world's work- 
ers against war. The tolling of church 
bells reminded Jaurés of Schiller’s Song 
of the Bells: “I summon the living, I 
mourn the dead, I break the furnaces.” 
Cried Jaurés: “I call on the living that 
they may defend themselves from the 
monster who appears on the horizon. | 
weep for the countless dead now rotting 
in the East. I will break the thunder. 
bolts of war which menace from the 
skies.” Eighteen months later, Jaurés 
was dead of bullets fired by a youthful 
assassin who found such pacifism un- 
‘patriotic. On the day of his burial— 
Aug. 4, 1914—World War I became 
general. Writes Historian Barbara Tuch- 
man: “Overhead the bells he had in- 
voked in Basle tolled for him and all 
the world, ‘I summon the living, [ 


' mourn the dead. ^ 


Human Tide. The phrase is charac-. 
teristic of both thé emotion and the 
viewpoint of this new book. in which 
Author Tuchman sets out to “discover 
the quality of the world from which 
the Great War came"—whose guns she 
set thundering memorably in Guns of 
August two years ago. Granddaughter 

a onetime ambassador to Turkey, 
oP for er “Treasury Secretary 
au Jr., a Radcliffe grad- 
nd wife of a Park Avenue 


physician, Mrs. Tuchman proved їп 


60 
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Sum 
Guns that she could write bet- obviously feels a certain symp... атта 
S 


ter military. history than most 
‘men. In this sequel, she tells her 
story with cool wit and warm 
understanding, eschewing both 
the sweeping generalizations of 
a Toynbee and the minute-by- 
minute simplicisms of a Walter 
Lord. А 

Though the author imposes 
no patterns, a pattern emerges. 
The patrician and idle society 
of the past was in its last days. 
The industrial revolution had 
produced new men, with new 
ideas that were sometimes wild- 
ly impractical, often idealistic, 
but always intent on making 
themselves felt. Нег book 
amounts to a close-up view of 
the clash between them. 

Pretty Sight. Her chosen time 
span begins in 1890. In Britain, 
gentlemen still peered out of 
their club windows at passing 
carriages and told each other 
“what a pretty thing it was to 
see a lovely woman drive in Lon- 
don behind a well-matched pair,” 
and nobody wanted “to think 
about making money, only about spend- 
ing it.” In office at Westminster was 
“the last government in the Western 
world to possess all the attributes of 
aristocracy in working condition.” 
Prime Minister Robert Arthur Talbot 
Gascoyne-Cecil, Lord Salisbury, was ded- 
icated to the principle that a nation 
should be ruled by its “natural” leaders 
—those with fortune and position so 
secure “that the struggles for ambition 
are not defiled by the taint of sordid 
greed.” His successor was his nephew, 
Arthur Balfour, a languid genius with 
so exquisitely balanced an intellect that 
once, arriving for an evening party at a 
house whose staircase was split into two 
curves, he stood for 20 minutes at the 
bottom trying to find a logical reason 
for ascending by one side or the other. 
In France, it was a time when the 
Comte de La Rochefoucauld could still 
remark seriously of another aristocrat 
that his family were “mere nobodies 
in the year 1000.” 

Such men could hardly be expected 
to hear the hum of machinery that was 
changing their world, the increasingly 
impudent demands of the newly pros- 
perous middle classes, even the crash of 
anarchist bombs. Says Tuchman: “So 
enchanting was the vision of a stateless 
Society, without Bovernment, without 
law, without ownership of property, in 
which, corrupt institutions having been 
Swept away, man would be free to be 
Bood as God intended him, that six 
heads of state were assassinated for its 
sake in the 20 years before 1914..Not 
one could qualify as a tyrant. Their 
deaths were the gestures of desperate or 
deluded men to call attention to the 
Anarchist idea." As an individualist, she 


r 
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the anarchist idea—“the last Phy ia. 
dividual man, the last movemen, "Integre 
the masses on behalf of indiviay Min d 
ty, the last hope of living unge dli m 
the last fist shaken against «gu, ec 
croaching State before the уоп 
party, the union, the M ate Sumit 
closed in.” 
Between Two Epochs, Mrs. Tug ewes 
finds equal significance in the D berfec 
Affair: "While it lasted, France that’s 
ited, as in the Revolution, politic B 
at his most combative. Men M. 
up to the hilt of their ca D 


beliefs. They held nothing ‘bac f 
the eve of the new century the А ET 
revealed what energies and fer, 
were at hand to greet it^ АШ 
Jaurés' death dramatized, it Was: 
era in which the Socialist notion į 
all the workers of the world Q 
unite on anything turned out qj 
fantasy. 
The Great War of 1914-18, ( 
cludes Historian Tuchman, “іе lil 
band of scorched earth dividing t 
time from ours. In wiping out so m; 
lives which would have been operai 
on the years that followed, in desto 
ing beliefs, changing ideas, and lea; 
incurable wounds of disillusion, it c 
ated a physical as well as psycholop: 
gulf between two epochs.” 
But she looks back with frank m 
talgia to the “proud tower” which N 
been destroyed. “Its inhabitants lii 
as compared to a later time, with mi 
self-reliance, more confidence, mi 
hope; greater magnificence, extra 
gance and elegance; more careless uN 
more gaiety, more pleasure in. each ol 
ers company and conversation, 00 
injustice and hypocrisy, more maf 
and want, more sentiment including ái 
sentiment, less sufferance of met LL 
more dignity in work, more delig 
nature, more zest." 
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HISTORIAN TUCHMAN 
А pattern emerges- 
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But it means that our equipment enterprises. 
is constantly being modernized... Steel that is guaranteed to meet 


more efficiently mechanized. or exceed anyone's quality standards. 
And, it means that when we'ex- Wire rods. Sheets & Plates. а 
i j ipe. tings & Forgings. Rolling 

лаца In designing this plant, the агсһі- рапа, we don't have to purchase & Pipe Casting ging 


i i York 
li i tly new land. stock parts. Offices in New , 
ID regu t several vacant lot in the costly ( 
o d And now, as demand for And these things mean that we can, Los Angeles, Düsseldorf and Bangkok. 
e с ; 
tate Sumitomo steel keeps rising, we produce high-grade steel at less cost 

Tani. mply fill in the spaces with the than other volume steelmakers. 

S. Tuc jewest facilities available. They fit Which naturally kc more steel SUMITOMO METALS 
he р berfectly into the plant scheme—and within the means OT an increasing оло мета idus е NC es ERN SER 
ince һа? the secret! Simple, isn't it? number of governments and private . SCIENTISTS IN STEEL 


a super- modern steel works 


' Sumitomo's main plant, the Waka- 
/ ama Works is the pride of industrial 
t Patlyysia. It’s one of the most modern, 
пеп; Untegrated steel plants in the world. 
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CLOSED CIRCUIT TV 
March of technology 


nkfurt's Surgical University 
Кп сте camera almost hidden among 
the lights above the operation table 
color television pictures to 
ecture halls, where a pro- 
“6 nts them on a large screen. 
BE Dr Geissendorfer, director 
of the Clinic, says: "Color tv has over- 
come many difficulties for observance 
of surgery. The danger of sepsis is 
avoided, the surgeon is not inconve- 
nienced and observers see the ope- 
ration larger and even тоге clearly 
than the surgeon and his assistants. 
Many technical difficulties had to be 
overcome before color tv was practical 
and before it could be viewed both on 
a small receiver and a large cinema 
screen. The firm of Philips have 
ieved this.” 
ре, backed by years of research, 
T have color tv projects in other medical 
centres in Tokyo, Chicago and Mar- 
7 seilles, and black and white closed 
S circuit installations in hospitals, facto- 
“1 res, banks and office buildings in 88 


+ countries around the world. 


NURSE ALBRECHT OFF DUTY 
THE IRON IS ALSO PHILIPS 


., When the best equipment is needed 
it's inevitably Philips, because most 
people know that long experience and 
Taver ending research keeps Philips 
D ead in every product they manu- 
facture (see cut). Enjoying a reputation 
tor high quality, technical advancement 
an Product reliability, Philips are vi- 
» у concerned with the promotion of 
кеп S welfare, health, education, effi- 
j Wing entertainment and comfort. 

Enn the Philips range are in- 

BE enr poems gas-discharge and fluores- 
Ban amps; (color) television; radio, 
р Бота, gramophones; records; 

P ОЗУ Systems, film projectors, tape 
E. "ders; medical equipment; chemi- 
i NU pharmaceutical specialities; 
2 9 testis comfort and personal care 
3 a се, telecommunication equip- 
nt Industrial and scientific appara- 


US; electroni 
{ ic components - 
assemblies p and sub 
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Elusive Echo 


THE EVENING OF THE HOLIDAY by 
Shirley Hazzard. 152 pages. Knopf. 
$3.95. 


If they are gifted, young writers suffer 
the indignity of being compared to some- 
body else. So it was with Australian- 
born Shirley Hazzard when a collection 
of her short stories was published in 
1963. As evocative as but perhaps less 
crisp than the young Katherine Mans- 
field? An ear for dialogue that matches 
Elizabeth Bowen's but lacks her sure 
sense of social structure? And some- 
how falls short of Rosamond Lehmann? 

In this near-perfect first novel, 32- 
vear-old Author Hazzard proves that 
she writes like no one except herself. 
And she proves it the hard way by choos- 
ing a worn theme that a single sentimen- 
tal slip could have transformed into a 
ladies’-magazine romance. Sophie, not- 
too-young, not-too-attractive, visits Ita- 
ly and meets Tancredi, a dapper, middle- 
aged architect living apart from his wife 
and family. Because Sophie seems to 
him like a piece of important informa- 
tion he must acquire, Tancredi sets out 
to seduce her. Sophie finally, almost 
wearily, succumbs. Then the cool lovers 
discover that they are madly in love— 
but briefly, advisedly and with muted 
consent. Eventually they part. 

Much of the book's charm arises from 
the fact that the reader never quite dis- 
covers how Author Hazzard makes a 
small masterpiece out of such unlikely 
material. Partly it is because her prose 
is so understated that it forces the read- 
er to become uncommonly attentive. 
But mostly it is because she chooses 
her words with such delicacy and pre- 
cision that even ordinary situations ac- 
quire poetic shadings. 


Spidery Spirit 
THE MAGUS by John Fowles. 
pages. Little, Brown. $7.95. 


582 


The art of John Fowles is arachnid. 
In The Collector, his brilliant first nov- 
el, the central character is a spidery 
psychopath who ensnares a pretty girl 
and plays with her as a child plays with 
a doll, not consciously meaning any 
harm, until the poor thing falls apart. In 
his second novel, Fowles repeats his 
pattern but not his success. 

The Collector succeeded because 
Fowles limited his principal personae 
to one spider and one fly. The Magus 
fails because he spins a flimsy, far-flung 
net of narrative and then gets all tan- 
gled up in it. At the center of the tangle 
is the Magus, a swamic-style psychiatrist 
who owns part of an Aegean isle, stocks 
it with 30 or 40 of his disciples, and 
with their help plays Prospero to the 
unhappy young man who is the novel's 
narrator. Kill or cure is his intention, 
and to further it he mounts a colossal 
psychodrama that takes about two 
months to run its course. 

The drama begins in the psychiatrist's 


villa, where the young man is easily 
persuaded to fall in love with a beauti- 
ful young woman who may or may not 
be a ghost. A few pages later she turns 
into the goddess Diana, and with her 
crescent bow and shining arrow slaugh- 
ters a satyr who comes galloping along. 
All at once, the young man is captured 
by a troop of German soldiers and 
forced to witness the brutalization of 
some partisans they have captured. A 
little later, just as he is about to make 

love to the gorgeous ghost, he is seized 

by a powerful Negro who sometimes 

wears the mask of Anubis, the dog- 

faced divinity of ancient Egypt. Roped 

to a bed, he is injected with a mysterious 

drug, and... 

And so it goes for about 400 of the 
novel's 582 pages. When the therapy 
ends, the young man seems just as 
silly and at least as sick as he was when 
it started. Fowles tries terribly hard to 
make the reader care about all this. 
He displays to advantage both an ex- 
tensive culture in the occult and a sin- 
gular power of imagery. Yet too often 
he carelessly permits that power to cor- 
rupt him: he stands too long admiring 


DEREK BAYES 


ыйы 
JOHN FOWLES 
Tangled in his own net. 


his spectacular descriptions. Fowles's 
faults, however, are mostly the faults 
of inexperience. At 39, he is a novelistic 
tyro, a London schoolmaster who pub- 
lished The Collector at the relatively ad- 
vanced age of 37. Considered as a sec- 
ond novel, The Magus is forgivable and 
even promising. It takes a considerable 
talent to make so much go so wrong. 


Civil Disobedience 


THE DAYS OF HENRY THOREAU by 
Walter Harding. 472 pages. Knopf. $7.95. 


Ч Непгу David Thoreau has been bur- 
ied in Concord, Mass. for a century. 
The stubborn, contradictory spirit laid 
to rest there did not loom large over his 
own times. He was considered an eccen- 
tric loafer, a consecrated crank 
queer ideas. Since then Thoreau’. 
have had their seasons. In tl 
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; hy by a Thoreau scholar who 
eee ten d edited 18 earlier books 
on his chosen subject, Walter Harding 
argues that Thoreau's spirit is more 
pervasive now than ever before. | 

Fishing. Thoreau was the completely 
unmalleable man—and boy. When his 
mother asked her son how she Should 
explain his refusal to go to a neighbor- 
hood party, the boy replied: "Tell them 
I don't want to come." On Sunday, when 
Concord went to church, Thoreau went 
fishing. “Have you ever yet in preach- 
ing," he once asked a clergyman, "been 
so fortunate as to say anything?" 

In a time and in a nation that made 
its own energy an article of faith, Tho- 
reau stayed contentedly in Concord, do- 
ing as little as he could. “It is not neces- 
sary that a man should earn his living by 
the sweat of his brow," he said, "unless 
he sweats easier than I do." On the 
shores of Walden Pond, an easy walk 
from the Thoreau family home, he built 
the now world-famous cabin and lived 
there for two years, two months and 
two days. What did it prove? Nothing. 
But that cabin, long since gone, still 
stands in the hearts of men who dream 
of the simple, peaceful, unfettered life. 

It was while at Walden in 1846 that 
Thoreau struck another blow for in- 
dividual freedom, one that, in Harding's 
judgment, reverberates with more force 
than ever today. At the time, Thoreau's 
blow did not count for much. He went 
to jail for refusing to pay his poll tax— 
$1.50—his way of protesting against a 
Government that permitted slavery. But 
someone, possibly one of Thoreau’s 
aunts, paid off the revenuers, and he 
was freed after one night behind bars. 

Тһе experience produced Thoreau's 
best-known essay, originally entitled Re- 
sistance to Civil Government. It was 
indifferently received during his lifetime, 
and it did not get its more familiar 
name, Civil Disobedience, until after his 
death. Emerson, Thoreau's mentor and 
neighbor, found his friend's reaction 
"mean and skulking and in bad taste" 
and later wrote in his journal: “The 
State is a poor cow who does well by 
you—do not grudge it its hay." 

Emerson missed the point. The essay 
was the strong call of one invincible 
conscience, and it took the measure of 
any strong conscience's invincibility. 
"Under a government which imprisons 
any unjustly," Thoreau wrote, "the true 
place for a just man is also a prison. A 


minority is powerless while it conforms 


to the majority; but it is irresistible when 
it clogs by its whole weight. If the alter- 
native is to keep all just men in prison, 
ог give up war and slavery, the State 
will not hesitate which to choose." 
Minority of One. Thoreau was a mi- 
nority of one and stayed that way. But 
that, he felt, was enough: “Jt matters 
not how small the beginnings may seem 
to be: what is once well done is done 
forever." He could scarcely have en- 
visioned his Tesponsibility, at least in 
Part, for the fact that thousands of 
dhoti-clad Indians lay down across roads 
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a practice—he never did 
uncomfortable jail cell, a back 
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It thrives on abuse, 


Bouquet for The Three 


THE DC-3 by Carroll V. Gline @Ш 
Wendell F. Moseley. 203 pages. Lit 
cott. $5.50. 


"A distinct personality, a wart 
Dependable, forgiving, attentive, MP 
cious and benevolent.” What sounds] 
a paraphrase of the Boy Scout oil 
the authors’ sentimental tribute to 
airplane, the DC-3, the twin-engine, 
m.p.h. prop-driven craft that -first 


are still in the air, faithfully sé 
174 airlines in 70 countries. In the ý 
of the jet age, the DC-3 still ac? 
for nearly one-third of the worlds) 
transport fleet. It has always ! | 
on abuse. Designed for 21 passet 
it has carried as many as 72. Dug 
1948 Berlin airlift, one set donp E. 
runway with 13,500 Ibs. of stee 
—twice the safe maximum loa 
ing all three tires. The authors: 
U.S. Air Force officers, have also 
loaded their favorite plane with “ol 
World War II heroics. But њега 
palpable—the book itself is а € 9 
on an earlier book published ш * 
and the DC-3's legend is durable ^ 
to warrant it. One Air Fore i 
having crash-landed on an Ice И 
Alaska five years ago, still stam 
a monument on a 30-foot рео, | 
ice (see cut). In 1946, а 
into a Swiss Alp, inflicting 
jury on itself and passenger? г 
embarked. Thereupon, the P 
out of sight into a glacier i 
The thrifty Swiss calculate t ows 
cier, moving ponderously oe 
mountain, will discharge 1t$ ср 
possession six centuries hence 
ably in flyable condition. | 
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These parts destined for ^ 
use in a hydro-electric 
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That is the strength 
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technique suited to indi- 
vidual needs. Electrical 
power to order. And it 

is the basis of AEG’s 
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electrical field from 
household irons to 

complete electronically- 
controlled nuclear | 
power stations. AEG has | 
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Get close to a Marlboro. 


Get close to a cigarette that’s more than 
just another smoke. More than just flavor 
or a filter. 


Smoking a Marlboro is a unique experience. 


Try one and see. Offer one. Notice the way 
people notice you. 


You get a lot to like with a Marlboro— 
all around the world. 
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s finest cigarettes have a quality all their own... from Philip Morris International 
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From the top of Finland to the tip of 'Tas- 
mania, you will find the big International 
crawlers at work in the woods — wherever 
loggers demand peak production under al] 
working conditions—from tropical rains to 


. arctic snows. International crawlers from 


115 to 320 horsepower feature exclusive 
Planet Power which lets them turn without 
locking a track. There is no dead-track drag, 
no wasted power, no wasted time. New 
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power shifting is simplified because modern 
high-torque International diesel engines 
need no complicated gearing to match en- 
gine speed to the torque converter. You can 
now match speed and power instantly to 
load and ground conditions. Get the full 
high-production story from your Interna- 
tional distributor now. International Har- 
vester Export Company, North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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TIME LISTINGS 


TELEVISION 


Wednesday, January 19 

BATMAN (ABC, 7:30-8 р.т.).* The sec- 
па week of this new twice-a-week series 
features Burgess Meredith as the Penguin 
а fine-feathered foe of that dynamic duo, 
3atman and Robin. 

CHRYSLER PRESENTS THE BOB HOPE CHRIST- 
MAS SHOW (NBC, 9-10:30 p.m.) Had 
3ob been born in ancient Rome, he would 
ive followed the eagle through all of 
Saul. As it is, 105 Viet Nam. 


Thursday, January 20 
CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS 9-11 


ош a World War II B-17 bomber pilot 
н ho lives to kill, filmed on location in 
England and starring Steve McQueen. 

THE BARON (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). What 
BC calls its "second season" spawns a 
hird new spy—this time a London antique 
Healer pressed into service by British intel- 
igence. Based on a character created by 
ystery Writer John Creasey, the series 
ktars Steve Forrest. Première. 


"u 


Friday, January 21 
PETER PAN (NBC, 7:30-9:30 p.m.). Mary 
artin, who starred on Broadway in this 
usical version of the James Barrie classic 
And did it twice live for TV, put it on video 
аре in 1960. This is a replay of that tape. 


Saturday, January 22 
BING CROSBY 1966 GOLF TOURNAMENT 
NBC, 4-5 p.m.). The annual pro-amateur 
vent, from Pebble Beach, Calif. 
ØA ABC'S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (АВС, 
Й) -6:30 p.m.). The International Ski Jump- 
Wing championships at Innsbruck, Austria, 
nd the International Surfing champion- 
ships at Makaha Beach, Hawaii. 


à Sunday, January 23 

К) THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN (ABC, 4-5 
(Pm. A revival, now that the football 

Mpeason is over, of a series about hunting 

апа fishing, featuring this week Craig (Pe- 

Ner Gunn) Stevens hunting Indian tigers in 

[he jungles of Bundi (with the maharajah), 

па Bandleader Phil Harris shooting pheas- 

ment in Nebraska (without Alice Faye). 

| AGES OF MAN (CBS, 4:30-5:30 p.m.) 
part I (with Part II next week) of Sir John 

" im S one-man Shakespeare program, 

|, Ich strutted its hour upon a Broadway 

; А86 seven years ago and now happily can 

—»c heard once more. 

working, PING CROSBY GOLF TOURNAMENT (NBC, 

:30-6 p.m.). The final day. 

, THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 

:m.). “The Majestic Polluted Hudson,” a 


а L + " . 
eS Cruise down the mighty river as it 


^ ISIN Up sewage and industrial waste for 
сий ‘ty to New York Harbor, plus inter- 
yews with Governor Nelson Rockefeller, 

by Kennedy and others, 


Tuesday, January 25 
WS SPECIAL (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
ic vet ‘The National Health Test,” in 
on lewers are asked some of the ques- 
about health most frequently put to 
TS by their patients, then told the cor- 


answers and scored i i 
against a Е 
Ide Sample. + ae 


CBS NE 
Part Il o 
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THEATER 
On Broadway 


MARAT/SADE shreds the nerves, bruises 
the ear and hypnotizes the eye. In a dis- 
play of directorial virtuosity, Peter Brook 
has expanded Playwright Peter Weiss's 
metaphor of the world as a  mad- 
house, and the superbly disciplined Royal 
Shakespeare Company envelops the play- 
goer in an experience that is largely in- 
spired sensationalism, but quintessentially 
theatrical. 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE. In the dock of 
self-accusation, a man charges that his 
life has become an obscenity. John Os- 
borne's anti-hero—a defeated solicitor in 
his middle years—has lost his way but not 
his wittily vituperative voice, and Nicol 
Williamson, 28, brings this grieving, rag- 
ing character to memorable life in the 
most powerful male performance Broad- 
way has seen in more than a decade. 

CACTUS FLOWER. France's humor, like its 
wine, travels well, since it is usually about 
a universal subject, sex. With Abe Bur- 
rows at the helm, this farce about a roué- 
ish dentist whose idea of honesty is to tell 
his mistress he's married when he's not, 
has made a successful crossing. Lauren 
Bacall and Barry Nelson are on board. 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU. In the 
Sycamore household, anything can hap- 
pen—and certainly does. As captured by 
George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart in 
1936, the inspired madness of an everlast- 
ing free-spirited Manhattan family seems 
exquisitely refreshing to today's theater- 
goers—who may have forgotten that to 
be effective, humor need not be black. 

THE ROYAL HUNT OF THE SUN. А panto- 
mimic interpretation of the Spanish con- 
quistadors ascending the Andes and the 
gorgeously costumed array of conquered 
Peruvians make a dazzling wrapping, but 
cannot hide the dramatic hollowness of 
Peter Shaffer's historical drama. 


RECORDS 


"Spoken 


SHAKESPEARE: MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
(3 LPs; RCA Victor). In Shakespeare's 
funniest social comedy, everything de- 
pends on the speed and sparkle of the wit- 
ty duels between Beatrice and Benedick, 
played here by two fast-rising British stars, 
Maggie Smith and Robert Stephens, whose 
voices are whirling kaleidoscopes. That 
young theatrical iconoclast, Franco Zef- 
firelli (creator of a successful beatnik 
Hamlet), directed this National Theater 
of Britain production, which one critic 
called as lurid and animated as a Su- 
perman comic. The performance on the 
recording is robust but never bumptious. 

THE STEVENSON WIT (RCA Victor) con- 
sists Of excerpts from the speeches, press 
conferences and off-the-cuff remarks of 
the late ambassador, strung together with 
remarks by David Brinkley. Though Ste- 
venson's wit was warm and enlightening, 
he was not a comic, and to isolate his 
Jokes from the eloquent purposes they 
served does him no great service and gives 
the listener little sustenance. 

T. $. ELIOT: THE FAMILY REUNION (3 
LPs; Caedmon). Static and awkward to 
stage with its philosophic asides and Greek 
choruses, this poetic play is ideal for re- 
cording. One of Eliot's last undertakings 
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was to help choose the excellent cast, 
which perfectly weaves the shadowy mod- 
ern drama of sin and expiation. Dame Sybil 
Thorndike is Amy, the steely dowager 
who has spent 35 years "designing" her 
son's life. Paul Scofield plays Harry, the 
restless, half-mad son who bursts asunder 
the conventional family gathering, and 
Flora Robson is Agatha, the all-knowing 
aunt (“When the loop in time comes,” she 
warns, “the hidden is revealed, and the 
spectres show themselves”). 5 

JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY . . . AS. WE 
REMEMBER HIM (2 LPs; Columbia). Wo- 
ven into a long narration along with frag- 
ments from a dozen of his speeches are 
‘short, taped reminiscences about Kennedy 
as a child and as a man, by his mother, 
his brother Bobby, his teachers, fellow 
politicians and friends. Upstaging the rec- 
ords, however, is the accompanying, hand- 
somely illustrated book of the same title, 
published by Atheneum and also availa- 
ble separately. 

THE BEST OF MIKE NICHOLS & ELAINE MAY 
(Mercury, a bit of memorabilia now 
that the team is split, consists of eight 
skits ranging from merely humorous to 
wildly hilarious. The conversation between 
the telephone operator and an anxious 
information seeker who has just deposited 
his last dime is a classic chapter in man's 
never-ending bout with the machine. Zani- 
er is the jealous love scene between a 
surgeon and a nurse during an operation; 
between his commands for gauze and 
sponges, they argue tensely over her infi- 
delity. Bach to Bach is the musings of two 
symphonic sophisticates in bed: "I never 
can believe that Bartok died on Central 
Park West." 


CINEMA 


DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. Romance and revolu- 
tion flourish against eye-filling vistas of 
Mother Russia in Director David Lean's 
literate, old-fashioned love story based on 
Pasternak's novel, with Omar Sharif as 
Zhivago, Julie Christie as his Lara. 

THE SPY WHO CAME IN FROM THE COLD. 
Director Martin Ritt (Hud) has made 
John le Carré's novel into a masterly thrill- 
er, with Richard Burton giving his best 
movie performance as the worn-out Brit- 
ish intelligence hack on a fateful mission. 

VIVA MARIA! An alluring pair of strip 
queens (Brigitte Bardot, Jeanne Moreau) 
carry on a Central American revolution 
rather haphazardly devised by Director 
Louis Malle (Zhe Lovers), but France’s 
master Cinematographer Henri Decae 
catches their act and turns a frail farce 
into a thing of beauty. 

THUNDERBALL. In his fourth film outing, 
James Bond (Sean Connery) claims his 
quota of girls, gadgets and bogus glamour 
while hunting for stolen atom bombs in 
the Bahamas. 

JULIET OF THE SPIRITS. The inner life of a 
bourgeois matron (Giulietta Masina) be- 
comes a psychic three-ring circus as Direc- 
tor Federico Fellini (La Dolce Vita, 8%) 
puts milady's past, present and future 
through the hoops in flamboyant style. 

THE LEATHER BOYS. In this lively but 
poignant British drama, Rita Tushingham, 
Colin Campbell and Dudley Sutton flesh 
Out an unholy triangle about a teen-aged: 
slattern who nearly loses her young hus- 
band to a homosexual in hood's clothing. 

.DARLING. Director John Schlesinge 
views the jet set through a glass b rig 
focusing mainly ulie Chr 
mering perform: 
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who finds scruples а handicap for big- 
Jeague fun-and-games. Е 
TO DIE IN MADRID. А passionate elegy 
for the victims of Spain's tragic civil ue 
of 1936-39, pictured in vintage newsreels 


e and charged with poetry by such Sinn 
guished narrators as John Gielgud anc 
one () ]rene Worth. 
BOOKS 

Best Reading 
THE PROUD TOWER, by Barbara W. Tuch- 
Q man. Two years after the appearance of 
ө her Guns of August, a bestselling account 


of World War I, Historian Tuchman uses 
the same cool wit and warm understand- 
ing to examine the political and social 
undercurrents that shaped the world that 
went to war in 1914. 
A THOUSAND DAYS: JOHN F. KENNEDY IN 
THE WHITE HOUSE, by Arthur M. Schle- 
singer Jr. Although Historian Schlesinger 
9 cannot altogether restrain his boundless 
It’s a half-frame that S admiration for the President he loved and 
served, this still is by far the best, and 
little more than a handful most balanced, assessment of the Kennedy 
T years that has yet appeared. 

and weighs only THE EVENING OF THE HOLIDAY, by Shir- 
: ; ley Hazzard. Because she writes with deli- 
1 Ib. 3 OZ. cacy and precision and never succumbs to 
the obvious, Author Hazzard has pro- 
duced a haunting and near-perfect first 
novel about the brief affair in Italy of two 

not-so-young, not-so-passionate lovers. 
THE DAYS OF HENRY THOREAU, by Walter 
Harding. With this able biography, Tho- 


It's a single lens reflex reau Expert Harding seeks to show that 
the voice of Concord's consecrated crank, 

SO complete · | silenced a century ago, speaks more loud- 

5 ly than ever. 

that many professionals THE TEXAS RANGERS, by Walter Prescott 
Webb. A century of legalized carnage 

wouldn't be caught is described with scholarly precision and 
s boyish glee in this definitive history—re- 
without one. published for the first time since 1935—of 


a rootin’, tootin’, shootin’, lootin’ and gen- 
erally low-falutin’ organization that en- 
forced the law and other unpopular preju- 
dices during the winning of the Southwest. 

SELECTED LETTERS OF MALCOLM LOWRY, ed- 
ited by Harvey Breit and Margerie Bon- 
ner Lowry. A tragic novelist shows in his 
letters the courage and dedication to his 
craft that enabled him to produce his sin- 
gle masterpiece, Under the Volcano, a 
modern version of Dante’s Inferno. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
- The Source, Michener (1 last week) 
- Those Who Love, Stone (2) 
Up the Down Staircase, Kaufman (4) 
The Lockwood Concern, O'Hara (5) 
Airs Above the Ground, Stewart (3) 
- Hotel, Hailey (6) 
Thomas, Mydans (7) 
. The Honey Badger, Ruark (8) 
. The Rabbi, Gordon (9) 
. The Man with the Golden Gun, 

Fleming (10) 


NONFICTION 
‚ A Thousand Days, Schlesinger (1) 
- Kennedy, Sorensen (2) 
- Games People Play, Berne (4) 
- A Gift of Prophecy, Montgomery (5) 
A Gift of Joy, Hayes (3) 
Yes | Can, Davis and Boyar (6) 
World Aflame, Graham (10) 
- In Cold Blood, Capote 
- Intern, Doctor X (9) 
‚ The Penkovskiy Papers, 
Penkovskiy. (7) 
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Sbhilosophy Delineated Anew 
ED Cheers for your Essay on philoso- 
[Jan. 7]. I read it as a challenge to 
ў who else can bring about 
S emergence of which you speak? 
зору has made the mistake of ac- 
»pting too straightforwardly the scientific 
SE B ‘Piel. This has not fulfilled the philo- 
AP hic need; man still tries to understand 
CHAN imself and the world in ways that escape 
ING jsitive science. The task of philosophy 
~ ineated anew. 
LA pone Louis C. MARTIN, M.D. 
ank, 


inge Hoy. 


imaha 


Д ur Essay, carefully clipped out 
has gron re? inserted into a few profes- 
racing ero’ mailboxes, is serving as a bril- 
fe. ant explanation of why Philosophy 203 
Still o vith readings from Ayer, Ryle, Moore, 
Ut busines 0902, etc.) will be the last philoso- 

“Shy course for a great many disappointed 


to you itudents. 
W. Н. EARLE II 
eign trarinceton, N.J. 
lern, fast 
our brani" Your Essay was much needed, but 


: = attempt to discuss contemporary phi- 

ТУ màjrssophy without mentioning Ayn Rand and 
bjectivism is like discussing instant pho- 
ygraphy without mentioning Land and 
olaroid. 

OAKLEY K. DAVIDSON 


iN K, jlarendon Hills, Ill. 


ir: From your Essay I have absorbed 
TOKYO, jpytore real philosophy than I acquired dur- 
<. ‘ig my years at Balliol. 
‘BOMBAY - $t 

anterbury, England 


SAM Hirst 


ir: Philosophy is not, as you suggest, 
Vented. It is always the product of its 
T 27 WD history and the men who grow from 
3 па then add to that history. Philosophy 
4 :makes men, and sometimes those men 
ecome philosophers. 
WILLIAM S. ABERNATHY 
lew York City 


ON 


Jr: Your remarks оп contemporary 
1 ponto; Bought are the best defense for Thomism 
ial invest? have seen in a long time. Paradoxically, 
at compiWe Still must look to a “medieval man" 
formanceOr solutions to the key 20th-century prob- 

*ms. In Thomism we find perfect solu- 

Jnter ONS to the nature of the world, man, 
arch 119201, the after life, and moral norms that 
ed under Otemporary man must consider. 

„(ThE Rev.) RICHARD P. DESHARNAIS 
Toul hilosophy Department 


(атт College 


$ у ilkes-Barre, Ра. 
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LETTERS 


ir: as you claim, today’s “shadows 
aa EI wis time not to “address the 
heavens,” but to address mere men pos- 
sessed by “philosophical” visions and pa- 
triotic slogans, to demand that men ana- 
lyze what they are arguing about and per- 
haps dying for. Those bits of language 
that pit man against man may cover broad 
areas of agreement. We don't need more 
answers. We need better questions! 
STEPHEN J. NOREN 
Professor of Philosophy 
Goddard College 
Plainfield, Vt. 


Man of Year 


Sir: Hats off to TIME for another Man- 
of-the-Year masterpiece [Jan. 7]. The 
war will be long, but there’s no doubt 
about the outcome. The French lost be- 
cause they were fighting to save a colony; 
the Americans will win because they are 
fighting to save a democracy. 
IVAN SASSOON 

Calcutta 


Sir: No one, except perhaps the bearded 
befuddleniks, can seriously fault your 
choice. At least Westmoreland is a good 
symbol for the real Men of the Year 
who are dying in Viet Nam. 

R. T. FROTHINGHAM 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Sir: As a student, it is almost manda- 
tory for me to take a stand on U.S. policy 
in Viet Nam. Neutrality is taboo on most 
campuses. To students who participate in 
antiwar demonstrations: I dare you to 
take a deeper look at the reasons that 
your brothers are fighting for our country, 
and then tell me that you have the right 
to burn your draft cards. 

DOoLLy WEINER 
Pennsylvania State University 
Abington, Pa. 


Sir: I am dismayed at your choice. The 
militaristic stance you are glorifying will 
only lead to an increasing lack of respect 
for the U.S. in the eyes of the world and 
will erode the fundamental morality upon 
which this nation was built. 
ROBERT E. LERNER 

Assistant Professor of History 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland 


Sir: TIME's poor taste was demonstrated 
again by the choice of a militarist as Man 
of the Year. Don't you think it time to ad- 
mit that the mess you are in is caused by 
such adventure- and power-seeking men? 1 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
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despise Communism as much as you do, 

but this is the wrong war, fought in the 

wrong place, in a very wrong way. 
MAHMOOD BESHARATY 


Teheran, Iran 


Sir: Westmoreland's rise is gratifying but 
not surprising to those who knew him 
*when." The general as a teen-ager was 
popular with and enjoyed the respect of 
not only his contemporaries but also his 
contemporaries’ parents. When he chose a 
military career, the consensus was, “Не 
will be a general some day." Westmore- 
land excelled in almost everything he at- 
tempted. There was one notable exception 
—he could never spell. During our high 
school career, he demonstrated that in- 
genuity can overcome handicaps. He des- 
perately wanted a good grade on an Eng- 
lish composition, which he rarely got be- 
cause he was usually marked down for 
faulty spelling. He accomplished it. His 
composition took the form of exchanges of 
letters between two poorly educated moun- 
taineers, neither of whom could spell! 
BEN H. BROWN JR. 

U.S. Ambassador to Liberia 

Jamaica, N.Y. 


Lynd & the Nouvelle Gauche 


Sir: Your story on Yale Professor Lynd 
[Jan. 7] was disgraceful. You slandered 
his knowledge of history, ignored his civil 
rights activity, and suggested it was fitting 
that he be splattered with red paint. You 
evidently see any independent action or 
critique of the present order through pink- 
colored glasses. "That's understandable 
from the Birch Society or the Ku Klux 
Klan, but you should know better. 
(THE Rev.) CHARLES W. PATTERSON 

New York City 


Sir: Last summer I went to a peace rally 
where Lynd spoke. From him I heard 
only an emotional, illogical, maudlin, one- 
sided tearjerker condemning U.S. Marines 
as killers of women and children, topped 
off by a hypocritical justification of Viet 
Cong killing based on the idea that the 
М.С. kill only civilian “officials.” I didn’t 
dislike Lynd; I pitied him. 
ROBERT GERARD 

Madison, Conn. 


Whimper Theology 


Sir: The Evangelical theologians [Jan. 
7] decry the lack of interest in theology. 
Christianity was never meant to be a ma- 
jority opinion. Any attempt to -make it so 
is an accommodation to a theology that 
reflects a morbid collective self-pity. There 
is a popular theological attempt to get rid 
of the bogey of hell and squeeze every- 
body into some kind of eternal barroom 
where all the drinks are on the house. This 
is the age of “whimper theology.” 
. (THE Rev.) Jonn P. Woops 

Westminster Presbyterian Church 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Groans from the Group 


Sir: The scientific value of the Washing- 
ton University sexual response project 
(Jan. 7] can be debated—though marriage 
counselors are unanimous in minimizing 
technique and emphasizing romance and 
Spontaneity in meaningful sexual relations. 
What seems to me indisputable is the poor 
taste of TIME in printing this story. E i 

R. A. MAcKENziE, М.Ю. 
Asbury Park, NJ. 


Sir: What Masters ha 
'50s and '60s about ; 
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| New York City. 
mec 


women was common knowledge among 


“the Group” in my high school in 1938. If 


ittle earli- 
50-year-old Masters had done a litt 
er search outside his lab, he would have 


iscovered this by himself. 
ee MRS! Boris N. DUBSON 


Lebanon, Ill. 


Sir: Please spare us any more of these 
Masters-pieces. · 
Јонм B. VAN Осткор, M.D. 


Aruba, Netherlands Antilles 


Sir: As a father of two college students 
who read TIME, I would like to say that 
you have finally reached the bottom in 
the pail of filth. The person who chose this 
subject must get: his kicks reading the 
Marquis de Sade. 

GEORGE S. SHRUBSALL 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Sir: The letters [Jan. 14] on your story 
confirm my opinion that most Americans 
are prudish and childish. Dr. Masters may 
come upon some fact that will reduce the 
number of divorces caused by infidelity 
and frigidity. 
FRANK M. TREU 

New York City 


Sir: Your story was on all counts worthy 
to be printed. The letters were the usual 
response of small-minded puritans who 
hope, by avoiding all facts they dislike, to 
make the world all sweet and clean. 
ТО$ЕРН E. SOMMESE 

ANDREW F. TULLY III 

The Bronx, N.Y. 


Sir: My congratulations for presenting a 
worthwhile article in good taste and, most 
important, based on solid responsibility. 

L. BERGER 
New York City 


Sharpening the Quill 


Sir: I grant the right to strike for better 
work conditions, but great disproportion 
exists when an essential working force like 
the Transport Workers Union can flout 
а court order, rob the labor movement of 
its dignity, and create hardship for New 
York City’s populace [Jan. 14]. It is time 
for the union to curb its unrestrained eco- 
nomic appetite as well as its vituperative 
chief spokesman; otherwise T.W.U. may 
join Him at the end of the long White 
House leash! 
WILLIAM J. HALL IIT, M.D. 

Marblehead, Mass. 


Sir: I pity the people who so readily 
elected John Lindsay. I cannot remember 
any other politician who so quickly and 
easily made such an ass of himself. If the 
people who protested the loudest about 


the strike had had relatives involyed—in.- 


the Seni omne wages, would they be 

so against the-strike? Good for Mich 

Quill and his cause. ee 
: Louise IRENE DRIBEN 


Mountainside, NJ. 


Sit: lf 
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anyone is а common ordi 
d rdinary 


Land ass, it is Michael J. Quill. 
LANNY Sims 


‘Active Rangers 


t true that the Texas Rangers 

hed 1935 (Jan. 7]. They 

е Department of Pub- 
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— Reviewing Malcolm Lowry 


victions that led to penalti 
771 years, plus 24 life sentes totali 
death penalties. They {тауе] ang 
miles by car, spent 1,018 DS 4 
back. Us gn 
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Public Safety ктр 
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Narciso Complex 


Sir: I read with avid i 

port on the Philippine Pen You 

guration [Jan. 7]. However ical \ 

noying to see the lines about Та тар 

Ramos, Secretary of Foreign Ag Шат 

is my father, and his first n a 
GLORIA RAMO 


Annapolis, Md. 
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"Bring on the Blue Devils!” S Neill 


Sir: Regarding your remark А 

about our high-quality URS Uni rie 
noticed basketball team: the sci Bryant. 
quite as tiny as TIME seems to thing 2" | 
year we had more than 1,000 maka Bai 
dents. In any case, we have а nee iib 
for the team—“Bring on the Blue Dany О 


innin, 
- JACK Kinny 
Pacific Lutheran University 
Tacoma, Wash. 


?ssie L 
Manon 
N 


Sir: Who says Pacific Lutheran йаш 


good claim to the No. 1 ranking ё 
basketball power? We at Westem отат 
ington State College have a better бохһеа‹ 
It took us one five-minute overtime реч 
to do it, but we beat the Lutherans’ pran 
58 in the Evergreen Conference Пана 
Tournament just before Christmas. }s!en К 
DARRELL MiNfrosch, 
ALEC McDouGilfinns, : 
reorgia 

МЕШ, Si 

herman 

'аша St 


ydnor ^ 
lancy 


Bellingham, Wash. 


Hope for the Hopeless 


Sir: It was gratifying to read yol 

cellent article on training schools кеа 
These schools have provided ШОК eem 
thousands of adolescents for Who eodpa: 
situation was once hopeless. In 195 тег 
failing the 10th grade for the secon эне 
I attended the Richard Hokes BOYS Mulliker 


5 ondrac 
near Cleveland. This June, 1 зи ick Alt 
an alumnus of another educa iie 

seph 


stitution—Yale University. : 
ALEX FULLER ius 


СКеп 


Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 


Memory. of a Man 
Sir: 


Your comment .on rh mem i 
Kennedy [Dec. 24] is a superfici frank 
criticism of an excellent concer 
has designed a monument to of Alte 
of a man, not to the affluence т 

: PATWAN 


Design 


rU 
Sir: Thank you from my Pe is 
marvelous review of MY "yg Me 
Selected Letters and Under excell! 
[Dec. 31]. There have beets jm 
Views, but I consider yOu with! 
most perceptive, and written ©” 
force and рожат vs MarcERie! 


Los Angeles - 
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A letter from t 


AST fall, on à trip around the 
world that took him to Viet 
Nam, Thailand, Eastern and West- 
ern Europe, Managing Editor Otto 
Fuerbringer stopped off for a week 
of fact-finding in Spain. As this 
week's issue will attest, it proved to 
be a productive visit. General Fran- 
cisco Franco, who makes his sixth 
appearance on TIMES cover (the 
last was March 18, 1946) in the 30 
years since the Spanish Civil War, is 
not a man given to long talks with 
visiting American newsmen. But 
things in Spain have changed—as 
has Franco himself—and that is the 
point of the story. ` 
Surprisingly, Madrid Bureau 
Chief Piero Saporiti had little trou- 
ble setting up an interview between 
the Generalissimo and the managing 
editor, but there were rigid condi- 
tions. The talks would be off the 
record, cover only generalities, and 
last exactly ten minutes. That was 
the word from protocol. But Franco 
himself prolonged: the spirited ses- 
sion to 54 minutes, discussed freely 
and in detail such subjects as Viet 
Nam, NATO and the Soviet Union. 
Once the cover story was sched- 
шеа; Saporiti and Gavin Scott, who 
is joining the Madrid staff after a 
three-year stint as Buenos Aires bu- 
reau chief, went to work. Over the 
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FUERBRINGER & FRANCO 


he PUBLISHER 


63. LA 4. Quer 


next several weeks, together with 
the bureau's Jean Bratton, they cov- 
ered the countryside, interviewed 
scores of Spaniards, high and low, 
to get a wide-angle look at the new 
Spain. For two weeks they were 
joined by Writer John Blashill, who 
was TIME’s correspondent in Madrid 
for four years (1956-60). To catch 
the visual aspects, Senior Editor Pe- 
ter Bird Martin, who handles color 
projects, flew to Madrid and clocked 
1,250 miles in a rented car, ranging 
from Málaga and Cádiz in the south 
to Bilbao and Barcelona in the north. 
In eight days, he had his shooting 
script for the three photographers 
who caught the color of Spain.* 

This is  Baltimore-born Louis 
Glanzman's first cover for TIME. А 
self-taught artist and World War П 
veteran (Air Force) who now lives 
on Long Island, he is equally known 
as a magazine illustrator (LIFE, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, National Geo- 
graphic) апа a portraitist. His like- 
ness of Lincoln hangs in Washing- 
ton's Ford Theater, where the Presi- 
dent was fatally shot. 


* This issue marks another first in our use 
of editorial color. Three stories are illus- 
trated with color pages, two of them (see 
WORLD and EDUCATION) Covering events 
that took place last week. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


he Union & the War 

| Lyndon Johnson's third State of the 
nion address was, in effect, a holding 
ction. He wanted to discuss the war in 
iet Nam but, because of the still con- 
inuing peace offensive, not in too much 
etail. He had plans for many new 
projects at home, but he wanted to 
eave himself an out in the event the 
war escalates. So, in a sober, straight- 
orward speech, he strongly expressed 
is belief that the U.S. has the strength 
o fight the war and simultaneously 
improve its society at home. 

| “We will not permit those who fire 
pon us in Viet Nam,” he said, “to win 
| victory over the desires and the in- 
entions of all the American people. 
This nation is mighty enough, its society 
5 healthy enough, its people are strong 
»nough, to pursue our goals in the rest 
f the world while still building a Great 


“Society here at home." To that end, he 


aid out an astonishingly demanding list 
Г domestic legislative proposals (see 


mox, next page) for the 89th Congress, 


Which had already set a record for bill 
passing during its hard-working first 
ession and had looked for a light load 
Ibis time around. 

| As for Viet Nam, Johnson spoke 
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while several of his envoys were still 
circling the globe as part of the Ameri- 
can peace offensive. He made it clear 
that the peace offensive will continue, 
while leaving no doubt that the U.S. 
will stay in Viet Nam. “The enemy is 
no longer closer to victory,” he said. 
“Time is no longer on his side. There is 
no cause to doubt the American com- 
mitment. The days may become months 
and the months may become years, but 
we will stay as long as aggression com- 
mands us to battle.” 

Felt-Tipped Pen. The President 
looked tanned after weeks of L.BJ. 
Ranch recuperation, but the strong TV 
lights accentuated new lines in his face 
and highlighted a thin, somewhat scraw- 
ny neck. It was a long speech—53 min- 
utes—and the President read it rapidly, 
sometimes almost perfunctorily. It was 
devoid of any high rhetoric or drama 
—intentionally so. The President want- 
ed to make it plain that he was saying 
as much as he could about the war and, 
at the same time, had far more do- 
mestic plans than anyone had imagined. 

The speech was initially compiled 
from memoranda ordered weeks ago 
from Government agencies and advisers. 
White House aides digested the memos, 
and the speech’s first draft was written 
by Richard Goodwin, a former Ken- 


AE 


nedy and Johnson speechwriter who 
was called back from his post at Wes- 
Јеуап University. When Goodwin was 
through, the President re-constructed 
the speech with the help of No. 1 White 
House Aide Jack Valenti and Press Sec- 
retary Bill Moyers, finally wound up 
penciling in many of the words and 
phrases himself. He was still making 
changes with his felt-tipped pen as his 
chauffeured limousine sped him from 
the White House to Capitol Hill. 

Low Deficit. The President first dug 
into the domestic portion of his pro- 
gram, rattling off more than a dozen 
general proposals for the 89th’s sec- 
ond session. Then, almost casually, he 
dropped the word that next year’s ad- 
ministrative budget will be a record- 
breaking $112.8 billion, while the esti- 
mate for federal revenues for the same 
period totals $111 billion. That left a 
deficit of $1.8 billion, which, Johnson 
carefully emphasized, would be “one of 
the lowest in many years.” In fact, he 
said, the cash budget for fiscal 1967 
(as opposed to the smaller administra- 
tive budget, which does not include such 
Teady-cash sources as social security 
payments and highway funds) would 
actually show a surplus of $500 million. 

The President’s desire for a cash 
budget surplus next year was clearly 
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Because the first session of the a Con- 
gress gave Lyndon Johnson so mucn, most 
congressional observers expected ыр га 
quest a minimum amount of domestic 520 7 
tion in his State of the Union message. Phe) 
got quite a surprise. Herewith seven areas 
in which the President asked for legislation. 


TAXATION 


“Because of increased military expenditure," the Presi- 
dent asked Congress to “temporarily restore" excise-tax 
cuts on cars (which had dropped from 7% to 6%) and 
telephone service (down from 10% to 3%). Since the 
reductions had come into effect only twelve days before 
his speech, quick congressional approval of the request 
would make the excise reductions the briefest tax cut 1n 
memory. Restoring those taxes would add about $1.2 
billion for Johnson's record $112.8 billion budget next 
year. Beyond that, the President recommended a razzle- 
dazzle redesign of revenue-collection mechanics that would 
put an extra $3.7 billion at the Governments disposal 
next year. The new pay-as-you-go plan would not actually 
raise taxes, instead would increase the monthly amounts 
withheld from high-salary paychecks and speed up tax 
payments from large corporations. 


LABOR 


The President astonished labor by opting for new fed- 
eral laws “to deal with strikes which threaten irreparable 
damage to the national interest," a move clearly encour- 
aged by the New York transit strike. Almost certainly 
that proposal will mean revisions in the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which has no teeth when it comes to dealing with walk- 
outs by public employees, and gives the Government no 
Jegal leverage to stop a national strike once a mandatory 
80-day cooling-off period has expired. On the other hand, 
Johnson promised to try again for repeal of Taft-Hartley's 
Section 14b, the celebrated “right-to-work” clause that 
allows states to outlaw union shops. He also asked Con- 
gress to “improve unemployment insurance" and to in- 
crease the minimum hourly wage, probably from $1.25 to 
around $1.50—still well below the $1.75 wage approved 
last year by the House Education and Labor Committee. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


After the 1965 voting-rights bill, even Negro leaders did 
not expect the President to offer another sweeping civil 
rights package—but he did. Most controversial of his 
measures (and certain to run into heavy congressional 
opposition) was his demand for laws "resting on the full- 
est constitutional authority of the Federal Government" 
to prohibit discrimination in housing sales or rentals. 
Although Johnson spelled out no details, his proposal is 
much broader than the presidential executive order signed 
by John Kennedy in 1962, which outlawed discrimination 
in housing financed by the Federal Housing Authority or 
the Veterans Administration. It would likely be based-on 
the U.S. Constitution’s interstate commerce clause and 
could easily cover the vast majority of the nation’s banks 
and private lending agencies, nearly all of which operate 
interstate. The President will also press for tough federal 
laws against those who “murder, attack or intimidate” 
tights workers. He repeated his promise, made in No- 
vember, to “establish unavoidable requirements for non- 
discriminatory jury selection" in the South. 

жа: POLITICS 

The. President's most surprising, if scarcely most mean- 
ingful, proposal was his foursquare declaration in favor 
of a four-year term for Representatives. The present 
two-year term, said Johnson, caused Congressmen to 
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“divert enormous energies to an almost constant process 
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of campaigning.” Although House members me tional 


recommendations with a rousing cheer, there wiy Ma surg 
much debate about it in weeks to come. For one Ц ІД ре 
Johnson's plan would bring all 435 House mem, “and 
for election in the same year as the President. B vi 
effectively canceling off-year judgments by the 06 ле t 
who have frequently displayed discontentment vam опа 
idential policies by electing an opposition-party Co Ptorogr 
Anyway, final acceptance of the plan would take Tejon. 

time: the longer terms would not start until after 024515 

and would require a constitutional amendment E 19 
two-thirds passage in both houses of Congress д S [ 
cation by three-fourths of the states. While talkin Tati Wh 
tics, Johnson also asked for federal laws to instal] гат. 
teeth and severe penalties" in the uncertain regu ЖА 
applied by most states to get honest disclosures wS 

campaign contributions. To encourage sm ап, 


ай COntri3 
: : : прса] 
tions to candidates, he will move to make donation. гем 


political parties tax-exempt. TIR 
jot re 
GOVERNMENT Ber 


Johnson asked for a twelfth Cabinet-level agency; edera 
Department of Transportation. The new department; AF 
said, could bring "efficiency and frugality" to the 35 qais 5р‹ 
ferent U.S. agencies that spend $5 billion a year worjhose 
on various facets of travel and transportation. A pa lety | 
ble choice to head it: Alan S. Boyd, now Comme;9nigh 
Under Secretary for Transportation. Johnson гейег 9 1€ 
his plea for home rule in the District of Columbia 22€ ‹ 
measure that was beaten in the House last year, pro 8 
ised to “streamline” the Executive branch and “restw® &. 
ture" civil service in the top grades. And he proposed i te 
“commission of the most distinguished scholars and ш s 
of public affairs" to look into the relations between “cile fig 
state, nation, and the citizens themselves" with an Mime. 
toward building "creative federalism"—a rather сор na 
ing label that sounds to many people as if it means mio. 
power for the Federal Government when it асїшїї үү, 


means the opposite. trip it 
20st i1 
NATIONAL WELFARE Des 


This was a grab bag within a grab bag. Among Oll ea th. 
things, the President called for 1) a Highway Safely Aral G 
to cut down on traffic deaths, 2) a plan to "reblltiso: 
entire sections and neighborhoods" in some 0.5. опг 
as well as "stimulate and reward planning for the gore add 
of entire metropolitan areas,” 3) an end to pollution id. T 
rivers, 4) an attack on “crime and lawlessness шеп 
a federal program to “modernize and strengthen PLN 
police forces," 5) a bill requiring honest labels on Pie a 
ages, 6) a program demanding that all interes ds at 
credit charges be fully revealed by lenders to пзи} >we 
ing borrowers, 7) a revival of an Administ 0000 the 
beaten last session, in which a traveling Teachers 
would be sent to impoverished 10.5. districts, and 


gressional reconsideration of a bill offering federa rent 26 Ww 
for the ailing and the aged to help pay their home ^ i. t 
idly r 

FOREIGN. POLICY ms . 


Although he gave few details, the P resident jn kee 
glowingly of a “new and daring direction" for “nat h 
eign aid that would include “a worldwide attac Pech 
problems of hunger and disease and івпогапе о! Si 
cifically through the programs carrying щй МОС of 
Johnson-brand names—the International Educ? ihmist 
and the International Health Act. The President рош етта 
that it would cost $1 billion next year to inter ag Th 
the Great Society. Beyond that, he spoke S ini Ау 
favor of cutting tariff barriers and of expal^ thok toi 
trade with Communist countries in Europe—e’° siti? im = 
Such a stand will certainly meet powerful ОР ВЕ P 
а War-conscious Congress. 


IME, Ji 
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B T in approach, an anti-infla- 
me, „tionary manipulation aimed at curbing 
ге wil là surging economy. It appeared to many 
Опе | Ко be a bit of sleight of hand 2s We : 
embe Мапа it did, to be sure, Sepen ee 
dent... heavily on some ee eae or 
the ү hone thing, the President was relying on 
ts ongressional passage of his various tax 
Psorograms, which may face some opposi- 
Staion. Beyond that, Government fore- 
%сд$!$ have averaged an almost 9% er- 


Wit 
' Con 
ake 
after 


jot related to Viet Nam, and by an- 
ather $1.5 billion reduction by all other 

agency; ederal agencies. 
rtment, į _ A Proviso. The President threw down 
the 35 qnis spending plans like a gauntlet before 
аг worjhose who have attacked his Great So- 
. A pox tty programs. “I have not come here 
CommenOnight to ask for pleasant luxuries and 
reiterat ОГ idle pleasures," said Johnson. “I 
olumbia, 3àV€ come here to recommend that you 
an promt ing the most urgent decencies of life 
‚то all your fellow Americans.” Then he 


I et forth his faith and his warning for 
à Ve m he coming session: “І believe that we 


«an continue the Great Society while 

veen d. fight in Viet Nam. But if there are 

ith an ‘ome who do not believe this, then, in 

o соле name of justice, let them call for the 

leans Üontribution of those who live in the 

it acttilitiness of our blessing rather than try to 
trip it from the hands of those that are 
20st in need." 

, Despite his optimism in predicting a 
nong Ollieatthy financial condition for the Fed- 
Safety Ата] Government, Johnson added a pro- 
o. “reblltiso: “I will not hesitate to return to the 
0.5. cllRongress for additional appropriations 
the gror additional revenues if they are need- 
ollution td." They may be needed if the peace 
s" throbffensive fails and the war worsens in 
'then ес Nam—and the President pulled no 
s on punches in detailing the hard realities 
terest Mf that “brutal and bitter conflict.” 
unsusp Swelling Stream. A substantial part 
ration Pf the President's speech was given over 
hers CM the war, a remarkable change of 
nd 8)*Mphasis from his 1965 State of the 
eral по піп address, which contained only 
me renti 26 Words on the Viet Nam conflict. 

"US time, Johnson carefully and lu- 

idly redefined the principles behind the 
jent JN commitment in Southeast Asia. 
BETIS ft) Xeeping with the almost bland tone 
АСК of Mat he brought to the rest of the 

ce,” Meech, he managed to discuss a white- 
Цао. Situation without so much as a 
P Mnt of belligerence. Yet there was an 
ca ipitemistakable undertone of strength and 
t e on rmination 
па È 
stronbijidepe 
nding day’ 
ven t! p Hist 


e insistent urge toward national 
ndence ds the strongest force of 
S vong in which we live,” he said. 
j Огу does not favor a sinel 

[0 3 single sys- 
pos! үп ог belief unless force is used to 
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make it so. Six years ago, North Viet 
Nam decided on conquest; and from 
that day to this, soldiers and supplies 
have moved from North to South in a 
swelling stream—swallowing the rem- 
nants of revolution in aggression." The 
U.S. commitment in Viet Nam, he said, 
is based on the fact that "around the 
world are countries whose independence 
rests in large measure on confidence in 
America's word and in America's pro- 
tection. To yield to force in Viet Nam 
would weaken that confidence. We 
would have to fight in one land, and 
then we'd have to fight in another—or 
abandon much of Asia to the domina- 
tion of Communists. And we do not 
intend to abandon Asia to conquest!" 

Combat or Conference. Johnson add- 
ed that “опг decision to stand firm has 
been matched by our desire for peace" 
—at which point, тапу listeners 
thought that they would hear some news 
about the peace mission. The President 
kept mum, but in pursuit of that 
mission, Vice President Hubert Hum- 
phrey last week talked with Soviet Pre- 
mier Aleksei Kosygin in New Delhi, 
and Secretary of State Dean Rusk and 
Ambassador at Large Averell Harriman 
conferred with South Vietnamese offi- 
cials in Saigon. As the U:S. stretched to 
its fourth week the halt on bombings of 
North Viet Nam, the White House also 
revealed that a U.S. diplomat recently 
handed a North Vietnamese represen- 
tative a direct communication, dealing 
with Washington's peace proposals, to 
Ho Chi Minh's government. 

The President reviewed U.S. efforts 
at peace: "In 1965 alone we had 300 
private talks for peace in Viet Nam. 
We have made it clear, from Hanoi.to 
New York, that there are no arbitrary 
limits to our search for peace. We will 
meet at any conference table, we will 


No cause to doubt the commitment. 


discuss any proposals—four points or 
14 or 40—and we will consider the 
views of any group." Still, said John- 
son, “so far we have received no re- 
Sponse to prove either success or fail- 
ure." Then, uttering a phrase that he 
had penciled into the speech himself 
only hours before he appeared on Cap- 
itol Hill, Johnson said: *I wish tonight 
that I could give you a blueprint for the 
course of this conflict over the coming 
months, but we just cannot know what 
the future may require. We may have 
to face long, hard combat or a long, 
hard conference—or even both at once.” 

Since the President's message was 
more a report than an exhortation, it 
drew a generally mild, undivisive reac- 
tion. There were questions about wheth- 
er there would be enough money to pay 
for all the programs he proposed, but 
that problem would have to be worked 
out in Congress in the months to come. 
As for the issue of war or peace in 
Viet Nam—who could say when or 
where the signal would come? 


THE CONGRESS 


Active & Concerned 


The House chamber boasted new, 
plum-colored wall-to-wall Carpeting. In 
the new House office building, the larger- 
than-life bronze of Sam Rayburn, orig- 
inally placed so that it faced away from 
visitors, was turned around. Prices had 
risen in the Senate and House restau- 
rant, bringing inflation close to home. _ 


In view of President Johnson's new - 
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as head of the new Department of Administrative Monstros, ving 
Housing and Urban Development, Rob- great-grandson of a slave rosity, Gr 
ert Clifton Weaver, who will be the first of a postal worker, Weaver 2 à coc 
Negro to sit in the Cabinet. Weaver, 58, segregated Washington. He Steins 
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Government and state Do ar ii 
held, most of them in the БОШ аа m 
Along the way he taught at thee ye: 
versities, served as board а 
the NAACP. (in 1960), упр 
books on Negro problems. Th 
dent Kennedy brought him to wa on 
ton to head the HHFA. т 
The old HHFA, which now fomestin 
core of the new department, hy Gia 
what Weaver calls an “adminiglcNa 
monstrosity,” comprising five majydrely 
agencies that have not always yered 
together—or with Weaver. Undsgisla 
new law, the Housing and Urban prikes 
opment Secretary gets authority 
his subordinate offices into line, wash 
er's responsibilities will doubtless Т@РР 
fast. A presidential committee АПУ - 
by Dr. Robert C. Wood, 42, ch; enc 


proval to both plan and candidates. 
Some saw Mansfield’s move as an at- 
tempt to put a brake on the runaway 
ambitions of Louisiana's Long, who also 


of M.I.T.’s political-science deparr “Ut 
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"Dsider 7 
st Wea! 
THEA fyistallations that he regards as surplus. 
—and ^| this will be in addition to the normal 
Оп for anual series of hearings on the budget, 
Dg to p hich this year will certainly concen- 
“Виц аге оп Viet Nam. Said one member of 
e." "Mb Armed Services Committee: "We're 
| „эпе to work him over.” 
ve gil b. Secretary has already promised 
Wer „з cooperate with the special investiga- 
He Stevo ns—and well he might. The commit- 
iM traie, backing Rivers almost to a man, 
b co] butas decided not to consider any new 
7 T entagon requests until the four sub- 
ard, wp mnittees have completed their work. 
1935 ihis will mean cedes for the 5 
creta Шоп supplemental appropriation that 
ау he President will request to finance the 
18 SUcceyar in Viet Nam. Rivers, a Democrat 
Ко had member of BUD committees for 
e hOusims years, says: “I think there are times 
ht at D. M the аен of Defense for- 
"d chaimats that the Congress exists for reasons 
0), Wrokther than to provide a blank check. I 
ns. Thenyink the American people will always 
im to Wœ willing to pay the price for having 
o much defense rather than risk the 
now fomiestimable cost of having too little." 
ment, ha Giant Bottleneck. The case against 
“adminiyleNamara is easy enough to make on 
five magirely emotional grounds. He has an- 
always wired many senior military officers and 
ег. Undagislators in a variety of ways. He 
d Urbanprikes his critics as arrogant. He has 
thority fought proud service chiefs to heel, 
ito line, Washed old customs and prerogatives, 
doubtless (rapped weapons projects that had 
mittee hany champions, reduced Congress’ in- 
‚ 42, chaidence in military affairs and eliminated 
се depart cut back 852 military installations. 
Gentian In recent months, McNamara’s critics 
‘hua игү that they have picked up fresh am- 
ane , Unition against him. McNamara at- 
roposis)Ppted, for instance, to reduce by half 
mental’ $1 billion military-pay increase vot- 
ertain, Int DY Congress. From the greenest re- 
vei оўо to the most bemedaled general, 
em qom the swampy boondocks of Viet 
depart am to the carpeted offices of the Pen- 
/ agon, this stand brought the complaint 
E enn that their boss was 
| $ €hind them. In 1963 and 1964, for 
"War (сопоту reasons, McNamara also held 
ington own the Army's program to strengthen 
1 as 4) {5 helicopter force; now there is a crash 
ed as We Оп to form new helicopter units. 
Мата “fost serious of all—considering Mc-- 
\ congr amara’s reputation as an administra- 
Саг and planner—is the giant logistics 
nara сї Шепеск іп Viet Nam that is backing 
House ^P Ships and their precious military car- 
year apes as far as Japan and slowing the 
оп 1805. war effort (Time, Dec. 24). If Mc- 
vestig атага knows anything, say his critics, 
| e should know about logistics. 
ш o Time. o far as the pay-raise is- 
pelo" 5065, McNamara was acting in his 
es pee iar role of lightning rod for the 
never UE. House, He was trying to control 
arate » Чез um do all department heads. Be- 
N € specific effort to hold down the 
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rds бол; The troubles with helico 

B. pter procure- 
by E (ИП! and the flow of supplies rest more 
d d И геу on the Defense Secretary. The 
дй ПЁ!!ЇСорїег shortage was a miscalcula- 
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tion—one of the few that can be put at 
McNamara's door—and the seriousness 
of the logistics snarl did not become ap- 
parent to McNamara until November. 
А well-founded anecdote has it that 
when McNamara learned the extent of 
the difficulty at a Saigon briefing, he 
also discovered that General Earle Whee- 
ler, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and Admiral Ulysses S. Grant 
Sharp Jr., the Pacific commander, had 
anticipated the trouble in September. 
"Why in hell didn't you tell me?" 
demanded McNamara, as subordinates 
of Wheeler and Sharp looked on bug- 
eyed. “Why, damn it, I could have had 
the 8,000 logistics men that we need 
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direction. He has brought scientific de- 
liberation into the previously haphazard 
selection and development of major 
weapons, imposed stern economy meas- 
ures while increasing fighting strength. 
He is reshaping the Army reserves and 
National ‚Guard from an antiquated, 
flabby militia into a modern, lean strike 
force. He has exported his brand of in- 
novation to NATO, helped give the alli- 
ance a more effective fighting force. — 

In perhaps his greatest contribution, 
McNamara skillfully implemented the 
Kennedy Administration’s goal of bal- 
ancing the ability to mete out massive 
(nuclear) retaliation with the troop 
strength, versatility and mobility needed 
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SECRETARY McNAMARA IN VIET NAM 


From carpeted offices to the swampy boondocks, lances on every side. 


here today—even if I had to go out 
and pull them in off the street.” 
McNamara's critics feel that he might 
have anticipated the problem on his 
own; after all, a dozen years ago Army 
officers foretold the difficulties of sus- 
taining a major expeditionary force in 
Viet Nam as an argument against going 
to France's aid in the Indochinese war. 
Theoretically, a logistical foundation 
should always be laid before large num- 
bers of troops land, but the war in Viet 
Nam strays far from the manual. The 
deteriorating military situation last 
spring, which led to the huge U.S. build- 
up, permitted no time for methodical 
preparation. The fact is. that 190,000 
troops are now in Viet Nam and per- 
forming well, and that most of them 
were put there in a hurry. The logisti- 
cal snafu is being gradually unknotted. 
Most important of all, as McNamara 
says, “we have stopped losing the war.” 
Flabby Militia. Despite all the con- 
troversy that has grown up around Mc- 
Namara since he took office five years 
ago this month, he has not lost many 
home-front wars either. He has become 
the strongest Defense Secretary the U.S. 
has ever had, achieving something his 
predecessors despaired of or only 
dreamed of: making the sprawling mili- 
tary establishment responsive to overall 
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to fight limited actions. Five years ago, 
the U.S. could have blown up much 
of the world, but it could not have put 
a relatively small ground force into 
Southeast Asia without undermining its 
strength elsewhere. Today the U.S. is 
able to honor its worldwide commit- 
ments while fighting in South Viet Nam. 

For some of the very reasons that he 
is under attack in Congress, McNamara 
has been able to keep the defense budg- 
et from growing even faster than it has. 
The announced figure of $58.3 billion 
for the year beginning July 1 may yet 
rise because of the war, but it would 
already be billions higher were it not 
for McNamara’s reforms. Indeed, for the 
first time, the U.S. is waging a ma- 
jor military campaign overseas with- 
out crash mobilization or stringent eco- 
nomic controls at home. 


NEW YORK 
Back to Normal 


The bus fumes had never smelled so 
good, nor had the rumble of the sub- 


age—was bad enough, but it was almost 
microscopic compared with the transit 
union's original demands of $680 mil- 
lion. The strikers received a 15% wage 
increase spread over two years and sub- 
stantially improved fringe benefits, 
failed to get a requested 32-hour week 
and six weeks’ vacation after one year. 
To pay for it all, the city, already faced 
with a 1966 deficit of $300 million, 
would have to dig still deeper into al- 
ready depleted coffers. 

Like any great drama, the twelve-day 
strike left profound impressions on the 
main participants: . 
> Republican Mayor John Lindsay, un- 
dergoing his baptism by fire, was pro- 
jected even higher into national promi- 
nence for bringing his city safely—if 
not comfortably—through its worst do- 
mestic crisis. Lindsay proved, as he had 
promised in his campaign, to be every- 
body's mayor, successful projected 
himself as a man who was above the 
cozy back-room deals that had deter- 
mined the city’s fate under postwar 
Democratic administrations. He also 
proved that he could be tough when 
the situation demanded, took to radio 
and ТУ in the strike’s last week to give 
one of the sternest speeches that New 
York had heard in a long time. “The 
government of this city,” he said, “will 
not allow the power brokers in our city, 
or any special interest, to dictate the 
terms under which it will exist in New 
York. The paramount issue confronting 
us today is whether New York City can 
be intimidated. I say it cannot and will 
not.” 
> Ailing Mike Quill, the invective-hurl- 
ing president of the Transport Workers 
Union, probably made his Last Hurrah. 
Faced with division and Opposition with- 
in his own union, he seemed to hunger 
for a final epic fight, openly sought im- 
prisonment. “He wanted to go to jail,” 
A.EL-CIO. President George Meany 
noted with a wry jab, “and I wouldn't 

do anything to take away from his hap- 
piness.” At week’s end Quill was те- 
leased from Bellevue Hospital and en- 
tered a private hospital, a sad and feck- 
less parody of the youth who fought 
2e Irish rebellion. Worse still, he dem- 
ted for all to see the sad internal 

f 1 union (no strike benefits, 
sst treasury) and showed how un- 
ed mbers were for the 

| Об some 8,000,000 
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Lindsay for a settlement that “violated 


al wage-price guidelines. А 
Nee Va рулы its many bruises, 
may eventually find the strike a blessing 
in disguise. Nothing could have pre- 
pared the city so well for the drastic 
surgery Lindsay advocates. The strike 
showed particularly that transportation 
must be reorganized, gave a mighty 
push to the new mayor’s controversial 
plan to merge the hard-pressed transit 
system with the rich Triborough Bridge 
and Tunnel Authority. Most immediate 
benefit: conversion seven weeks ahead 
of schedule of Fifth and Madison ave- 
nues into one-way thoroughfares. Traf- 
fic has never moved so well. 


SEATLESS LEGISLATOR BOND 
Some cried treason. 


THE SOUTH 
One Word Too Many 


No one questions the right of a legis- 
lative body to sit in judgment on its own 
members. Usually, a legislator is re- 
moved from office or refused a seat be- 
cause of corruption or malfeasance. Last 
week the Georgia house of representa- 
tives refused to seat one of its newly 
elected members for quite a different 
and unusual reason: his Opposition to 
U.S. involvement in the Viet Nam war. 
While seven-other Negroes—the first to 
sit in the Georgia house since 1907— 
Were Sworn in and seated, Julian Bond, 
26, a handsome and articulate Atlanta 
ro, was denied his seat by a 184 to 
vote of the house. ; 
ate of the Quaker-run George 
ks Co., Pa., and onetime 


tics, 
Negro | 


"has invested heavily in public 


Negro 136th legislative disti. 
a remarkable 82% of the ү п, 
been little heard from until LA. Bu 
when he showed that electi lol Ri 
had not taught him one Vals дет: 
cal talent: knowing when ONE. | 
mouth shut. ok Pas | 
A few days before the legisla, Йоп. 
vened, S.N.C.C. Chairman То опа: 
issued a typically intemperate houn 
He condemned the U.S), « еуп‹ 
policy in violation of internati Sine le 
and voiced his support of a aides: 
ers. Reporters sought out во when 
him if he concurred in the $21409, | 
ment. Replied Bond: «Риц rese 
Pacifist Bond added: “Į a butto 
courage of anyone who Ыш 
card”—even though he does Sor 
vocate draft-card burning ang Г Саа 
burned his own Selective Servic "m 
fication I-Y card (exempt on DD р. 
mental or moral grounds ехсері obli. 
of war or national emergency), Bec 
At that, nearly a dozen white gorde 
lators signed petitions to deny гохе 
seat, some charging him with tton ( 
Bond’s lawyers promptly filed wer I 
federal court to force the house spec! 
verse its decision and seat hinesisl: 


week's епа, 1,000 demonteren 
marched on the state capitol in АПС 
to protest his ouster. 115 Se 
Dress 

АП the 

OREGON "ed - 

A Hard-to-Forsake Habit "ty 


Mark Odom Hatfield is a lay px 
er of the fundamentalist Baptist Chi 
a teetotaling former university Tryin 
(Willamette) who gave up smokin Y. 
cause he did not want to lead li... 
dents into temptation. Hatfield hay Go, 
adopted a habit that is a lot hatllowa, 
forsake: running for public ofits а 
43, he has won five consecutlY’Secon 
tests for assorted posts as а Rept!Demo 
in normally Democratic Oregot State, 
finishing off his second four-yef'third 
as Governor. Since he was bàlf'ünsea 
Oregon's constitution from Sd 
third successive term, Hatfield 0 
ly had to find another way to bii 
habit. Last week he announced id 
didacy for the U.S. Senate ^ Ж 
held by Democrat Maurine NM 
who is quitting politics (TIME, i 

Hatfield. faces no discernible i 
tition for the Republican n 
and no, Democratic opponent eil 


despite the Democrats’ reg!s qd ish 
of 100,000 in Oregon. Hallie ] 
ble, good-looking and айсын | 
he calls “a political animal. К. 
prospered during his govet v 
legislative record is stude: Sd 

gressive statutes in the fie at 
rights, welfare and labor ге 


kept the state tre 
s, deprived of 
ts are reduce 


distrig | 
€ Уор Buttons for Lyndon. Hatfield's brand 
Anti] lage Republicanism is somewhat unortho- 
ection ох. Long considered a comer by party 
Valuapi elders, he nominated Richard Nixon at 
еп to "he 1960 Republican Convention, and 
tuas the keynoter at the 1964 conven- 
Поп. At a convention that refused to 
tsondemn extremism, he vigorously de- 
Vgounced the John Birch Society in his 
325 «keynote address. After the convention, 
егп ле lent his name—and one of his key 
Зао te s.—to the Goldwater campaign. And 
of draft when Lyndon Johnson came campaign- 
it Bond ang, Hatfield greeted him warmly and 
© Shick oresented him with a basket of L.B.J. 
Fully» l5uttons. At the Governors’ conference 
айша! July, Hatfield and Michigan’s 
Urns hisGeorge Romney cast the only votes 
Oes magainst a resolution supporting John- 
8 and hyon’s Viet Nam policy. 
Serve; Hatfield's announcement of candida- 
Xt on phy last week was in character. After his 
except publicity men had put out the long- 
gency), expected word via press release and re- 
en Whitegorded radio and TV spots, Hatfield 
deny гохе to the farm community of Silver- 
- With оп (pop. 3,967), where 16 years ear- 
у filed ger he had made his first campaign 
e house speech as a candidate for the state 
seat hipegislature. He held no formal press con- 
demonsplerence, went instead to a Kiwanis 
ito] in juncheon, where he barely mentioned 
nis Senate candidacy. “I shall seek," his 
dress release said, "to be a Senator of 
ill the people.” The announcement car- 
| ded no indication of the candidate's 


legisla 
In Jo 
“Tate 


bit »arty affiliation. 
а] 
ары. ^ POLITICAL NOTES 


li versity Trying Again 

> Smok In other political developments. last 
) lead lii сер. 

field Dum Governor Harold E. Hughes of 
lot harfowa, who rose from a truck-driver's 
lic Ойл and the captivity of alcoholism to 
secutive Secome a successful (and abstemious) 
a Rep'Democrat in a traditionally Republican 
Jregoly State, announced that he will seek a 
our-yeal'third two-year term rather than try to 
jas БаПйпзеа{ Republican U.S. Senator Jack 
ym seek 
(field obi 
iy to feo 


ALLAN DE LAY 


1 : 0 
CANDIDATE HATFIELD 
Ever the hungry animal. 
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STOOL PIGEON SKEALLA DYING 


А ма 


dco INTENDED VICTIM FIRESTONE 
д 


BAILEY (IN RUBBER MASK) DEAD 


Even the maid was a cop. 


Miller. Hughes, 43, ran ahead of Mil- 
ler 3 to 1 in a public-opinion poll this 
fall. He wants to stay in Des Moines 
a while longer, however, to see through 
proposed amendments to the state 
constitution that would reapportion the 
legislature and reorganize the state 
government. 

> Winthrop Rockefeller, 53, the Ar- 
kansas cattle breeder, decided to try 
again for the same kind of job his 
brother Nelson has back in New York. 
With his wife on one arm and $1,500 
in a plastic bag under the other, he 
plunked down the electoral filing fee in 
Little Rock nearly four months before 
the legal deadline. Winthrop is bound 
and determined that the boy from 
Greazy Creek, Governor Orval Faubus, 
will never again defeat him the way he 
did in the 1964 gubernatorial race. Fau- 
bus has not said whether he will try for 
a seventh term, but his friends have a 
feeling that he is the only Democrat 
in the state who can keep Republican 
Rockefeller down on the farm. 

> Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois, 
73, one of the most liberal of Demo- 
crats and a onetime economics profes- 
sor at the University of Chicago, set 
out last week to try to teach a former 
student a postgraduate lesson, this time 
in political science. The tall, shambling 
Marine Corps veteran of Peleliu and 
Okinawa announced that he would run 
for a fourth term “if the Democratic 
Party wants me.” There was little doubt 
that it would. His only announced Re- 
publican rival is Charles Percy, 46, the 
Bell & Howell board chairman who 
failed in a try for the governorship in 
1964. Douglas was Perey’s economics 
professor in 1938, a fact that gives him 
an elder statesman’s image but also ac- 
centuates what is likely to be a main 
campaign issue: youth у. age. 


CRIME 

Missing the Cue 
As criminals go, George Skalla was 
even edgier than most. He and a 
friend, Cal Bailey, 44, had come up 
with what seemed a surefire scheme. For 
between $2,000,000 and $8,000,000 in 


Tansom, they planned to kidnap Leon- 
eek 'restone, 58, one of five sons of 


ine 
= 


the late rubber magnate Harvey Fire- 
stone, from his $250,000 home in 
Beverly Hills. The plot was danger- 
ous enough, but Skalla’s real worry was 
Bailey, an ex-con who had turned re- 
spectable and had acquired a $75,000 
house and four children. Bailey took 
over the show, threatened to kill Skalla 
if he pulled out. He even got the nerv- 
ous Skalla to thinking that he would 
kill him anyway once the snatch was 
completed. 

Skalla, 25, a petty hood who was to 
be sentenced this week on a robbery 
and burglary conviction, finally went to 
the police and gave the whole plot away. 
“He’s a tough guy,” said Skalla of his 
pal, “and I’m scared to death of him. 
He told me that if I wouldn’t go along 
with him, he’d take me out in the des- 
ert and bury me.” The police told him 
to go along with Bailey. They then 
staked out the Firestone house, even 
went so far as to rent for Skalla a geta- 
way car that he had been assigned to 
steal. 

At 6 p.m. one day last week, the 
phone rang in the big white stucco house 
on Alpine Drive. The maid—a Beverly 
Hills policewoman—answered, told the 
caller that Mr. Firestone could not be 
disturbed. Twenty minutes later, a black 
1965 Ford sedan pulled into the semi- 
circular driveway. Two men walked 
toward the door. One, Bailey, wore a 
rubber Halloween mask to hide the 
knife scars above his right eye. The 
other, Skalla, had a brown felt hat 
pulled down over his eyes. Both carried 
guns—Skalla had one in each hand— 
and wore surgical gloves. 

The doorbell rang. The policewoman 


peered through a peephole, asked who 
was there. 


Skalla had arranged 
drop before they 
missed his cue in t 
and Bailey were 
died. instant 
three hi 


= 
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THE HOMOSEXUAL IN AMERICA 


T used to be “the abominable crime not ne ue ДеП 
tioned.” Today it is not only mentioned; it 15 freely dis- 

d and widely analyzed. Yet the general attitude toward 
оошу is, if anything, more uncertain than before. 
Beset by inner conflicts, the homosexual is unsure of his 
position in society, ambivalent about his attitudes and iden- 
tity—but he gains a certain amount of security through the 
fact that society is equally ambivalent about him. A vast 
majority of people retain a deep loathing toward him, but 
there is a growing mixture of tolerance, empathy or apathy. 
Society is torn between condemnation and compassion, fear 
and curiosity, between attempts to turn the problem into a 
joke and the knowledge that it is anything but funny, between 
the deviate's plea to be treated just like everybody else 
and the knowledge that he simply is not like everybody else. 

Homosexuality is more in evidence in the U.S. than ever 

before—as an almost inevitable subject matter in fiction, a 
considerable influence in the arts, a highly visible presence 
in the cities, from nighttime sidewalks to the most "in" par- 
ties. The latest Rock Hudson movie explicitly jokes about it, 
Doubleday Book Shops run smirking ads for The Gay Cook- 
book, and newsstands make room for "beefcake" magazines 
of male nudes. Whether the number of homosexuals has 
actually increased is hard to say. In 1948, Sexologist Alfred 
Kinsey published figures that homosexuals found cheering. 
He estimated that 4% of American white males are ex- 
clusively homosexual and that about two in five had “аї least 
some" homosexual experience after puberty. Given Kinsey's 
naive sampling methods, the figures were almost certainly 
wrong. But chances are that growing permissiveness about 
homosexuality and a hedonistic attitude toward all sex have 
helped "convert" many people who might have repressed 
their inclinations in another time or place. 

Homosexuals are present in every walk of life, on any 
social level, often anxiously camouflaged; the camouflage 
will sometimes even include a wife and children, and psy- 
choanalysts are busy treating wives who have suddenly dis- 
covered a husband's homosexuality. But increasingly, devi- 
ates are out in the open, particularly in fashion and the arts. 
Women and homosexual men work together designing, mar- 
keting, retailing, and wrapping it all up in the fashion maga- 
zines. The interior decorator and the stockbroker's wife con- 
Spire over curtains. And the symbiosis is not limited to work- 
ing hours. For many a woman with a busy or absent hus- 
ыле presentable homosexual is in demand as an escort 
mu cr. m e Ea problem to keep at arm's 
om m WT n orten have a permanent traveling 
OVE ES nier Ing in RM types who exert influence 
decens ү ures and houses their patronesses buy, what 

y use, and where they spend which season. 


ES. The Homintern 
.,.h Broadway, it would be difficult to find a produetion 
without homosexuals playing important parts, either" on- 


o owe ET&nd their nonpainting auxiliaries." 


FÉ 


reis no denying the considerable talent of a great 


homosexuals, and ideally, talent alone is what should 
t tue great artists so often cited as evidence of the 


% creativity—the Leonardos and Michelangelos 
—are probably the exceptions of genius. For the most part, 
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thinks Los Angeles Psychiatrist Edward Sta 
sexuals are failed artists, and their specia] 
myth. No less an authority than Somerset aM 
that the homosexual, “however subtly he Sees ee 
see it whole,” and lacks "the deep Seriousness 3 $e 
things that normal men take seriously , . ү mc 
power of invention, but a wonderful gift for deli a 
broidery. He has vitality, brilliance, but seldom КШ 

Homosexual ethics and esthetics are staging тещ 
derisive counterattack on what deviates cal] the Men 
world. This is evident in “pop,” which insists on reg 
to the trivial, and in the “сатр” movement, whi 
that the ugly and banal are fun. It is evident am 
who used to disguise homosexual stories in heter 
dress but now delight in explicit descriptions of mil 
course and orgiastic nightmares. It is evident in the i 
with many a play dedicated to the degradation of a 
and the derision of normal sex. The most Sophisi 
theatrical joke is now built around a homosexual Situ 
shock comes not from sex but from perversion. Ай 
women or society in general are neither new in US. w 
nor necessarily homosexual, but they do offer а М 
opportunity for a consciously ог unconsciously hom 
outlook. They represent a kind of inverted romane 
homosexual situations as such can never be made rom 
for normal audiences. 


The Gay Subculture 


Even in ordinary conversation, most homosexuals 
sooner or later attack the "things that normal men: 
seriously." This does not mean that homosexuals do mi 
cannot talk seriously; but there is often a subtle sea di 
in the conversation: sex (unspoken) pervades the a 
phere. Among other matters, this raises the questi: 
whether there is such a thing as a discernible homos 
type. Some authorities, notably Research Psychologist! 
lyn Hooker of U.C.L.A., deny it—against what seems! 
the opinion of most psychiatrists. The late Dr. Edt 
Bergler found certain traits present in all homosexual 
cluding inner depression and guilt, irrational jealous 
a megalomaniac conviction that homosexual trends alt 
versal. Though Bergler conceded that homosexuals at 
responsible for their inner conflicts, he found that D. 
flicts "sap so much of their inner energy that the e 
mixture of superciliousness, fake aggression and M. 
ing. Like all psychic masochists, they are subservient i 
confronted by a stronger person, merciless when 1n 
unscrupulous about trampling on a weaker person. oth 
Another homosexual trait noted by Bergler ase rol 
chronic dissatisfaction, a constant tendency tO ЕУ 
“cruise” in search of new partners. This is one a evel 
the “gay” bars flourishing all over the U.S. attract © 


inbroog | 
Creativ, 
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educi, 
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more respectable deviates. Sociologists regard 10 its" 


as the center of a kind of minor subculture Wit 
social scale and class warfare. sonal’ 
As André Gide pointed out long ago from Pe uy 
rience, there are several varieties of homosex n im 
heterosexual world lumps together but that “fee! 25 ү 
sible loathing for one another.” Today in the О. з іЙ 
"mixed" bars where all homosexuals, male ап colles 
persona grata; “cufi-linky” bars that cater to the © 
Junior-executive type; “swish” bars for the € 
“hair fairies” with their careful coiffures; 
cater not to television fans but to transvestites; 
for the tough-guy types with their fondness f° 
belts; San Francisco's new “Topless Boys 
featuring bare-chested entertainers. San Franc! 


Angeles are rivals for the distinction of being бегал“ 
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the gay world; the nod probably goes to San 
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! Should be treated not as a 


Virtually all societies in history have known romi PE 
and, with few exceptions, have strongly condemne AP 
yet often tolerated it. In 18th century London, for e: 
Novelist Tobias Smollett sarcastically found that LIE 
sexuality gains ground apace and in all probability 2 Su 
come in a short time a more fashionable device than forni 
tion." But the only society, apart from some primitive ones, 
that distinctly approved homosexual love was "Eni 
Greece. “We must blush for Greece,” said the enlightene 
Voltaire. Even this much publicized example has often been 
over-interpreted. 'The homosexuality that Socrates and Plato 
knew rose only with the development of a slave culture and 
the downgrading of women to the level of uneducated do- 
mestics. This resulted in a romantic cult of the beautiful 
young boy—but not to the exclusion of heterosexual relations 
—much as the restriction of women to purdah led to a high 
incidence of pederasty in the Middle East, which is now 
abating with the growing emancipation of Moslem women. 

The once widespread view that homosexuality is caused by 
heredity, or by some derangement of hormones, has been 
generally discarded. The consensus is that it is caused рѕу- 
chically, through а disabling fear of the opposite sex. The 
origins of this fear lie in the homosexual's parents. The 
mother—either domineering and contemptuous of the father, 
or feeling rejected by him— makes her son a substitute for 
her husband, with a close-binding, overprotective relation- 
ship. Thus, she unconsciously demasculinizes him. If at the 
same time the father is weakly submissive to his wife or 
aloof and unconsciously competitive with his son, he rein- 
forces the process. To attain normal sexual development, 
according to current psychoanalytic theory, a boy should be 
able to identify with his father's masculine role. 

Fear of the opposite sex is also believed to be the cause of 
Lesbianism, which is far less visible but, according to many 
experts, no less widespread than male homosexuality—and 
far more readily tolerated. Both forms are essentially a case 
of arrested development, a failure of learning, a refusal to 
accept the full responsibilities of life. This is nowhere more 
apparent than in the pathetic pseudo marriages in which 
many homosexuals act out conventional roles—wearing wed- 
ding rings, calling themselves “he” and “she.” 

Is homosexuality curable? Freud thought not. In the main, 
he felt that analysis could only bring the deviant patient 
relief from his neurotic conflicts by giving him “harmony, 
peace of mind, full efficiency, whether he remains a homo- 
sexual or gets changed.” Many of Freud’s successors are 
More optimistic. Philadelphia’s Dr. Samuel Hadden reported 
last year that he had achieved twelve conversions out of 32 
male homosexuals in group therapy. Paris Psychiatrist Sacha 
Nacht reports that about a third of his patients turn hetero- 


| sexual, a third adjust to what they are, and a third get no 


help at all. But he feels that only about one in ten is moved 


to seek help in the first place. 


The Wolfenden Problem 


That is the crux: most homosexuals apparently do not 
€sire a cure. A generation ago, the view that homosexuality 
vice but as a disease was consid- 
ered progressive. Today in many quarters it is considered ге- 


jj actionary, Homophile opinion rejects the notion that homo- 


with its! peruals are sick, and argues that they simply have different 


astes. Kinsey had a lot to do with this, for to him all sexual 


[7 Pleasure was equally valid. “The only unnatural sex act,” he 
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» "is that which you cannot perform." His co-author, 
ardell Pomeroy, also argues that homosexuality should be 
of human existence, and claims to have 
nown many happy, well-adjusted homosexual couples. 

uch views are enthusiastically taken up by several ṣo- 


its name from the court jesters of the Middle 


Ages, who uttered social criticism from behind masks. In 
М ч years, the Mattachines have been increasingly discard- 
o 8 their masks; the Washington branch has even put picket 
ii, es outside the White House to protest exclusion of known 


he civil service and the armed forces, 


has lately protested exclusion from the Poverty Program. 
Borrowing a device from the civil rights movement, homo- 
philes have even issued lapel buttons bearing a small equality 
sign (=) on a lavender background. Pes и 

Quite apart from the homophile organizations, there is 
widespread agitation by various groups, including the Civil 
Liberties Union, for the repeal of laws that in 48 states 
make various homosexual acts punishable by prison terms 
ranging from six months to life. The model invariably cited 
is Britain’s 1957 Wolfenden Report—not yet accepted by 
Parliament—which proposes that homosexual relations be- 
tween consenting adults should not be illegal. In the U.S., 
Only Illinois has so far adopted this principle. Police, how- 
ever, claim that many people, including judges, already act 
as if the Wolfenden rule were the law across the U.S. 


The Moral Issue 


The most telling argument for the Wolfenden rule is that 
the present statutes are unenforceable anyway as long as 
the homosexual acts are performed in private (many of the 
laws also prohibit the same acts between man and wife). 
In effect, the arrests that are now made are for public or 
semipublic acts, including “soliciting,” with homosexuals 
often trapped by plainclothesmen posing as deviates. There 
is also a constant opportunity for blackmail and for shake- 
downs by real or phony cops, a practice known as “gayola.” 
Advocates of the Wolfenden position argue further that 
persecution by society only renders the neurotic homosexual 
more neurotic. A Church of England committee declared 
that the function of the law is to “protect young people 
from seduction or assault, and to protect society from 
nuisances,” but not to be the guardian of private morality. 

Opponents of this view point out that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to determine what constitutes “seduction” or even genu- 
ine “consent” between adults. Sir Patrick Devlin, formerly 
a judge on Britain’s highest court, argues that the distinction 
between private and public morality is obscure and inde- 
fensible. Many U.S. jurists agree, among them New York 
State Supreme Court Justice Samuel Hofstadter, who be- 
lieves that “discretion and privacy” cannot make the differ- 
ence “between a wrongful and a lawful act"—Aas, for 
instance, in the case of incest. He supports a compassionate 
attitude but feels that “to legalize homosexual conduct is an 
injustice to society's future and an evasion of the problem." 

Beyond the pros and cons of legal reform, there is a sep- 
arate moral issue. The clear-cut condemnations of the Bible 
or of traditional moral philosophy have come to be consider- 
ably toned down. An influential 1963 Statement by British 
Quakers held that “homosexual affection can be as selfless 
as heterosexual affection” and therefore is not necessarily a 

sin. A surprising number of Protestant churchmen accept 
this idea. Most will still assert that homosexuality is an of- 
fense against God and man, but usually with qualifications. 
Says Los Angeles Methodist Bishop Gerald Kennedy: “The 
Lord made man and woman, and this implies a sexual re- 
lationship and sexual harmony which is in the center of 
nature.” He is echoed by Harvard Divinity School’s Harvey 
Cox, who, from a theological viewpoint, sees “the man- 
woman relationship as a model of the God-man relationship.” 
Lack of procreation or of marriage vows is not the issue; 


aim.” Even 
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AFRICA 


The Fragile Stability l | 

In Africa, political stability is a thin 
veneer that can flake off with the slight- 
est scratch of a military finger. Since 
mid-December, three black govern- 
ments* have been toppled by military 
coup. For a while last week Nigeria 
seemed on its way to becoming the 
fourth. What makes Nigeria different is 
that it is no tiny tinhorn republic. It is 
the continents most populous nation 
(56 million people), its economy 1s one 
of Africa's most prosperous, and—with 
250 tribes and tongues—it has long 
been considered one of Africa's most 
democratic and stable countries. 

But beneath the surface, Nigeria has 
long been roiled by fierce tribal under- 
currents, originating from its four fierce- 
ly proud regions: the dominant Moslem 
North, where more than half the coun- 
trys people live, the oil-rich Eastern 
area, and the more industrialized (as- 
bestos and textiles) Western and Mid- 
western regions. Prime Minister Sir 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa's ruling Na- 
tional Nigerian Alliance (N.N.A.) draws 
its strength from the North, and the op- 
position United Progressive Grand Al- 
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Fierce wind in the rigging, 


liance (U.P.G.A.) is powerful in TOM 


| rest of the conni » 1 

In last October's Western Region раг- 
liamentary elections, the N:N.A. rather 
blatantly rigged the ballot boxes. Many 
opposition candidates were scrubbed 
tom the ballot; key election officials 
re kidnaped. In the final “official” 
"by.the Western Region’s pro- 
government, the N.N.A. finished 
liament’s 94 seats. 
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* Dahomey, Dec. 22; Central African Repub- 
lic, Jan 1; Upper Volta, Jan. 3. 


THE WORLD 


City Under Siege. That was (ОО much 
for the opposition, and off it went on a 
violent rampage that has flared sporadi- 
cally ever since. Homes, shops and au- 
tombiles were put to the torch, _and 
hundreds of pro-North sympathizers 
were tortured and killed. Last week, 
when Commonwealth nations gathered 
in Nigeria’s seaport capital of Lagos to 
discuss the Rhodesia question, they 
found a city under siege. Extra police 
patrolled the downtown area, and roads 
were littered with charred automobiles. 
Then, shortly after Prime Minister Har- 
old Wilson arrived back in England, all 
cable, telephone and radio communica- 
tions out of Nigeria suddenly blinked off. 

What happened after that, no one 
could be sure. When a few radios 
crackled back on the air, their broad- 
casts were filled with conflicting reports 
that changed from hour to hour. Ac- 
cording to one, a single unnamed army 
general from the North had launched 
a coup “to bring an end to gangsterism 
and disorder.” The premiers of both 
the Northern and Western regions were 
reported assassinated, and Sir Abubakar 
was said to be under house arrest. 
Later reports indicated that General 
Aguiyu Ironsi, chief of Nigeria's army, 
had remained loyal to the government. 


INDIA 


The Process of Change 


All that remained of Lal Bahadur 
Shastri was a small pile of ashes on 
the bank of New Delhi's Jumna River. 
Even as the nation mourned the death 
of its gentle leader, the search began 
for a successor. At week's end, as In- 
dia's leading politicians huddled in one 
meeting after another, it seemed likely 
that the choice would fall on a candi- 
date with a magical legacy in Indian 
politics; Indira Gandhi, 48, daughter 
of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The choice was. being debated in a 
small bungalow on a dusty New Delhi 
road. There, draped in a white longhi, 
Kumaraswami Kamaraj Nadar, 63, the 
barrel-chested kingmaker of the Con: 
gress Party, received a stream of state 


leaders and other important politicians, - 


testing the political breezes for Signs of 
Support for the:various candidates. 
Hardly Shy. At first, Kamaraj seemed 
to consider Y. B. Chavan, 51, Shastri’s 
Defense Minister and former Chief 
Minister of Maharashtra state. But he 
gave up on him (too many political 
enemies), passed over Interim Prime 
Minister Gulzarilal Nanda (lackluster) 
and ruled himself out on the ground 
that he speaks neither Hindi nor Eng- 
lish. Increasingly, Kamaraj found that 
the person with the fewest serious ene- 
mies, the widest reputation and the 
most attractive personality was Indira 
Gandhi. Nor was the lady shy. “I will 
do what Mr, Kamaraj wants.me to,” 
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India’s British rulers, whiled away Est 
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late Gandhi's principles of civil dist" té 
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she recalls. Defying her father, P he 
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Feroze Gandhi (no kin to the a adi 
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e top priority to increasing farm 
E uc He halted the bloody language 
Nain , Ots in the south by indefinitely shelv- 
ina hg the law establishing Hindi as the 
„ Lance Mole’ official tongue. “We must seek the 
| еа елы даје way,” he declared. In fact, only 
K Шаг relations with Pakistan did Shastri 
Mrs, Савке a hard line. When Ayub forced 
VT dias hand over Kashmir, the little 
iting, Rerime Minister responded with the 
ed, Indis ight of his military. - 
dian tw It was his hard line with Pakistan 
hed her tat led him ultimately to the Russian 
‘ity of Tashkent, where, at the invita- 
‘оп of Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin, 
e met with Pakistan’s President Ayub 
‘han for peace talks to settle the bor- 
„er war. At first the conference stalled 
n the very issue over which the two 
ations had warred: Kashmir. The im- 
'asse was finally broken by Kosygin, 
‘tho persuaded the two men to skirt 
‘ashmir and try to settle other prob- 
sms. It was a considerable diplomatic 
‘iumph for Moscow and a major vic- 
ory for Shastri. Without retreating on 
:ashmir, he negotiated an agreement 
| vith Ayub that called for 1) pulling 
„ack Indian and Pakistan armies to 
aeir prewar borders, 2) re-establishing 
iplomatic relations between the two 
ountries, and 3) holding more high- 
vel meetings to discuss Indo-Pakistan 
usunderstandings. Shastri was ecstat- 
> “We shall fight as hard for peace,” 
е vowed, “as we fought in war.” 
Sad Journey. The strain of the talks 
ad told on Shastri. He looked weary 
nd fatigued after signing the agree- 
ent. That night, going to bed at mid- 
ight, he hoped for a good sleep. But 
‚ to jal Parcely an hour later he staggered into 
d away He hallway of his villa, clutching his 
iolls to 1—51. Guards summoned his doctor, 
E dio immediately injected a stimulant. 
iid team of Russian physicians rushed to 
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ые heart. But nothing helped. At 61, 
у ү Mih "Sfr! was dead of a heart attack, his 
iia for @ in six years. 


Т оп the morning after his death, Pre- 
d „€T Kosygin and President. Ayub Khan 
her 1 fouldered Shastri's coffin and bore it to 
her 1 blue-and-silver Soviet Aeroflot IL-18 
elhi. пег for the 34-hour flight to a 
astris pnourning New Delhi and reunion with 
vins hastri’s grief-stricken family. As In- 
ent, 8! [АП generals carried the flag-covered 
father Оду into his home at 10 Janpath (Peo- 
hat she (SS Way), Shastri's wife Lalita threw 
у, em &rself on her dead husband and kissed 
” үе 15 face. “Shastriji, you have left me 
jefend опе!” she wailed. 
ational di €sting on a bed of flowers, Shastri 
has b? E Placed in the portico of his resi- 
5 P for public view. All through the 
hoeve В t as thousands of Indians filed past 
ition 5 M final tribute, Lalita stayed by her 
p. He оаа frequently reaching out to 
with ! E face, and sometimes, over- 
atient "MM Y weariness, resting her head for 
neal U^ MESA on his pillow. The next day 
ore Pus body was lifted onto a gun 
ctio? бы or the final five-mile drive 
sh ough the dusty city to the Jumna, a 
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Only Ashes. At the river, a high pyre 
had been erected. As Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey, Soviet Premier 
Kosygin and scores of other foreign 
dignitaries watched, the priests sprin- 
kled Shastri with rose petals and stacked 
sandalwood logs across his white- 
shrouded body. A torch of thin twigs 
was handed to Shastri’s eldest son, 32- 
year-old Hari Krishnan. According to 
custom, he walked three times around 
his father’s body, then put the flame to 
the pyre. Priests poured on ghee and 
incense. Within seconds, the flames 
erupted, illuminating the wisp of white 
under the logs. Soon all was ashes. 


THE COMMONWEALTH 


Some Questions for a Friend 

On the eve of the coup against Ni- 
gerian Prime Minister Sir Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa last week, leaders of 19 
of the British Commonwealth’s 22 na- 
tions* met in Lagos to discuss another 


2 À 


troubled country: Rhodesia. Britain had 
its early misgivings about the two-day 
conference. It was the first such meeting 
ever held outside Britain, the first pre= 
sided over by anyone but the British 
Prime Minister, the first called on the 
initiative of-a government other than 
Britain, and the first with only a single- 
item agenda. 

At best, the meeting could win for 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson grudging 
endorsement of his policy of economic 
sanctions against Jan Smith’s renegade 
government. At worst, it could split 
wide open Britain’s multiracial Com- 
monwealth, already strained by Wil- 
son’s refusal to use military force. In 
the end, it was a very much relieved 
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Australia sent only observers; Tanzania and 


Ghana, which broke relations with Britain 


over the Rhodesian isi 
crisis, boy 
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RHODESIANS ОМ THEIR WAY TO WORK 
Nothing precipitate. 


Wilson who could sigh that “This con- 
ference has been a very great success" 
—if only because he gained a little time. 
Meeting in Lagos' gleaming Federal 
Palace Hotel, the delegates got right 
down to work under the chairmanship 
of Sir Abubakar, who had suggested 
the meeting last month as a way to head 
off precipitate action by Africa's angry 
extremists. “We believe the policy we 
are following," Wilson said, "is right, 
appropriate, and will be effective." He 
could point to the fact that British sanc- 
tions have already cut Rhodesia's main 
exports 9096 —including sugar, tobacco, 
copper, chrome, steel and meat. Amer- 
ican importers are boycotting Rhode- 
sian asbestos and lithium; Japan banned 
Rhodesian iron imports starting April 1. 
Even with strict gasoline rationing (one 
gallon a week for small cars, two gal- 
lons for large cars), the country has 
only an eight- to twelve-week supply 
left, and a few patriotic businessmen 
have opened a quasi-comic drive to 


switch from horsepower to donkeys. 
That was not enough, however, for 
Sierra Leone's Sir Albert Margai, who 
claims that outright force is the only 
way to bring Smith down. “All right,” 
Wilson snapped, leaping to his feet. 
“Suppose we made you commander in 
chief of this invasion force. Could you 
give us a date by which you could end 
the Smith regime? How would you get 
British forces into Rhodesia in sizable 
numbers without a buildup of several 
months—a buildup that would be obvi-  . 
ous and might result in Kariba Dams 
being blown up? These are some of 
questions, my friend. How would 
answer them?” He didn't. — | 
At the meeting's conclus 
quietly joined the other d 
communiqué backing Wilson's boycott- 
policy and suggesting the eventual p 
sibility of force "if this proved nece 
to restore law and ord 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 


The Curious Passivity À 

Departing Hanoi last week, Soviet 
Envoy Aleksandr Shelepin proclaimed 
that the Soviets, as a result of his week 
of talks with Ho & Co., will “support 
and assist the Vietnamese with all their 
might in consolidating the defense po- 
tential of North Viet Nam.” Carefully 
left unsaid was whether the Kremlin 
troubleshooter had promised Hanoi sig- 
nificantly more arms for the war or 
urged an arm’s-length look at the possi- 
bility of a negotiated peace. Or both. 

Whatever the case, U.S. officials have 
been struck by the curious passivity of 
North Vietnamese troops in recent 
weeks. Not since before the Christmas 
“truce” have the Communists clashed 
heavily with U.S. and allied units. It 
has not been for lack of opportunity. 
Last week, from southern Saigon to 
eastern Danang to the Cambodian bor- 
der in the west, the allies were out in 
unprecedented -mumbers, aggressively 
hunting for an enemy to fight. 

Western Pinups. In Operation Crimp, 
some 8,000 U.S. and Australian fight- 
ing men lanced into dusty Ho Bo Woods 
scarcely 30 miles to the north of Saigon 
in the crescent of rice lands, rubber 
plantations and jungle scrub that the 
Viet Cong have controlled for years. 
The men of the army’s “Big Red One" 
division punched in atop armored per- 
sonnel carriers escorted by M-48 tanks, 
while the 173rd Airborne and the Roy- 
al Australian Battalion swept in aboard 
200 helicopters. Except for snipers in 
spider holes and an occasional machine- 
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ING VIET CONG F. 
Aggressively hunting. 


cun nest, there was nobody home. But 
home was something else again—an 
astonishing network of tunnels equipped 
with all the conveniences, from fresh- 
water wells to a hospital, a post office 
and a briefing room complete with 
blackboard and chairs. 

One tunnel had three levels, each 
connected with another by concrete 
trap doors, linked to the forest floor 
above by intricate air vents and con- 
crete cover plates. On one plate, its ar- 
chitect had proudly scratched “1962” in 
the setting concrete. Choppers worked 
overtime ferrying in explosives as the 
allies systematically explored—and then 
destroyed—the labyrinth. Among its 
contents: four truckloads of enemy 
maps, documents and training pam- 
phlets, a typewriter, tons of rice, stacks 
of still cosmolined .50-cal. machine 
guns rigged with antiaircraft sights, and 
even Western pinup pictures. So exten- 
sive was the haul that Saigon suspected 
it might have captured the Viet Cong 
headquarters of the whole capital re- 
gion. Moreover, some of the tunnels 
stretched away toward the Cambodian 
border, conceivably could subway 
whole regiments.toward Saigon. 

The U.S. has long suspected that a 
branch of the Communist “under- 
ground railroad"—the Ho Chi Minh 
trail—cut through Cambodia. But 
proof was hard to obtain: so wild and 
enemy-infested is the Viet Nam side of 
the Cambodian border that no allied 
troops had ventured to the border since 
the French left in 1954. 

No Sanctuary. That was remedied 
last week in a massive assault called 
Operation Matador. Swooping down 
onto the Vietnamese side of the Ton 
Le San River, which forms the border 
with Cambodia, went four sizable units 
of the 1st Air Cavalry Division. Planes 
and rocket-firing helicopters first sof- 
tened the riverbank landing zones with 
shells and napalm, and “the First 
Team" rode in on their choppers. In 
some places the brush was too thick 


and high for a proper landing, so the - 


troops leaped 15 ft. to the snake- 
infested ground, producing several 
sprained ankles, one broken leg—and 
two very bullet-riddled 12-ft. pythons. 
In other spots, 
down 60-ft. aluminum ladders swaying 
from Chinook Copters overhead, and 
one special reconnaissance team slid 
down a rope in seven seconds from a 
chopper hovering a full 150 ft. above 
the jungle carpet. 

The 1st Air Cav's mission was to de- 
"termine if the Communists were indeed 
Using Cambodia as both funnel and 
Sanctuary for troops infiltrating from 
the north. If so, the First Team hoped 
to provoke an attack, giving the 0.5. 
a chance to act on last month's warn- 
Ing that pursuit across the Cambodian 


~ border would henceforth follow a con- 


tinuing attack from the other side 

Doubt about the enemy’s use of Cam- 
bodia was quickly dispelled, Beside one 
Clearly defined crossing point on the 
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the troopers shinned -The Viet Cong did 
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riverbank stood a camp with 40 
to structures, 200 foxholes anda: 
hospital—fit for a regiment and fr 
evacuated. Tethered on the op 
Cambodian bank of the shallowr 
only 55 ft. wide at that point, we 
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Why More Than 300,000 Subscribers In Holland 
Depend On Ericsson Telephone Equipment 


automated_telephone system. The company’s first manual telephone exchange in The 
Netherlands was installed in 1897. An Ericsson manufacturing subsidiary has 
been located at Rijen for more than 40 years. 


Today, more than 300,000 subscriber lines—most of them connected to exchanges 
equipped with Ericsson’s modern crossbar switches—are in operation in Rotterdam and 
surrounding communities. A number of inter-city exchanges, including the large 
international switching center in Rotterdam, also use Ericsson equipment. 


Telephone administrators in Holland and more than 70 other countries specify 


Ericsson when they want the finest in modern systems or components — equipment that = 
features realistic initial cost and negligible maintenance. 23 p 
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The Embattled Prince lespi 


Cambodia's tubby Prin пегс 
Sihanouk was like а man саг 
revolving door. At the Viet yaemp 
there was the U.S.’s 1st дпс 
threatening to pursue the е t (апу f 
the Cambodian frontier (seg Vi 
Nam). To the west, Sihano Soy 
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A Friendly Undertaker, ду Соп 
ѕигеѕ ѕһаге а соттоп Sour, nen 
nouk's swing toward Red Chin ‘torm 
severed diplomatic ties With Si ack | 
Nam, Thailand and the US. m epor 
has gradually become more à 
dependent on the Red Chinese a Wi 
playing the role of the friendly Sent 1 
taker. Eventually they hope (290! 
Sihanouk. Meanwhile, they can M 
to help him, equipping 20,000 m ^"? 
of the Cambodian infantry, also; 
ising some antiaircraft guns, ; 
boats and planes. Americans at th 
der? Let them come, Sihanouk bly 
“We will repulse each attack,” hep | 
ises, “and hit back blow for blov. | 
na, we know, will not hesitate tog 
all the material aid we need." 

Many of his fellow Cambodian) 
ever, are getting fed up. With thec 
of $10 million a year in U.S. militan 
13 months ago, Sihanouk’s amy 
missed several paydays. Merchant 
stewing over a downturn of bw 
Students and teachers grump t 
graft and corruption in govem 
And powerful Buddhists complain: 
Sihanouk's insistence that Buddhs 
a socialist religion, implying thal 
dhists can coexist with Communist 

As the opposition grows, so t% 
an anti-Communist group that à 
self the Khmer Serei, or Free" 
dian Movement. Led by о New 
bodian Premier Son Ngoc Tha Kirk, 
Khmer Serei claims that it [С grinte 
troops sprinkled throughout i packe 
ing Cambodian jungles and t P (Ost n 
Range, with a main force MR der 
Treng near southern Laos о аот 
On New Year's Eve the 81000 m st 
Free-Cambodia declared wal | jukar 
nouk “to free Cambodia from y Fro 


IM 
cidal policies"; a few hous M Е 
Serei groups raided four on Chat t 


itary forts, capturing SOMS. an 
avis and killing 28 of prse 
men. In another reported ^it Djaka 
rebels stormed a governm Hell Totes 
left eight dead and nine worm rl cono, 
No Mercy. Blaming i Thievalu 


both ex-Premier Thanh ап орду, 
Sihanouk jailed scores O .',ypfeduet 
miers known friends ап уіп 


and opened up with mors ff Suk 
chine guns on the small ave llame 
village of Haadlek.  Ww* "ary S 
me morally and milita? aloe 
nouk warned, “to con E à from ime, . 
and victoriously the atta 
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e fespicable mercenaries. We will show по 
mercy." Thailand denied the attacks, 

S Nealling Cambodia's own action an at- 

~. Wa empt to “provoke us into an unwise 

s Nenecident, We will not be drawn into 

st Aa tt 


Ir Foolish move.” 
he o (апу foolis 
` (see 


e INDONESIA 


fire win Preference for Privacy 
> Pri, President Sukarno last week was in 
© Was һе midst of a ceremony installing the 
his елем Indonesian Ambassador to Syria 
iN. ел suddenly another idea hit him. 
er. All piuning on a EM T i К 
П soup, nen at the Merdeka Palace, Sukarno 
d Ching ytormed, “I told you before that I would 
With So Lick out all foreign correspondents who 
US. h eport lies. To hell with your lies! All 
more i 'orrespondents out! 
hine M: with that, formal ouster orders were 
Зеле to the handful of U.S. reporters in 


friendly P. esia—the Associated Press's An- 


5 Оре boine Yared, the United Press Interna- 


ey сапе сопарѕ Raymond E. Stannard, and the 
0,000 попа у 


у, 
Soy 
Uk, 


Cans at th 
1anouk bl; 
tack,” hep 
for blov. 
sitate to gi 
ed." 
mbodians) 
With thee 
J.S. militar 
uk’s army 
Merchant 
п of bw 
grump ? 
n governi 
complaint 
t Buddh 
ying that 
ymmunisi 
ws, SO 100 
p that ¢ 
- Free-C 


| O Деу York Times’s stringer Donald 
05 has jitk. What riled Sukarno were widely 
it ез 11161 reports that since the Red- 
out poacked Sept. 30 coup attempt, he has 
id p (081 much of his power to the military 
orce KAders, who are effectively suppressing 
108 e Ndonesia’s large Communist party. “I 
group = im still Supreme Commander,” huffed 
war Sukarno. 


- from | From the look of things in Indonesia, 

IS Jaten ЧКагпо may need all the silence he can 
rambo" fet. He himself disclosed sorrowfully 
some. spat the army-backed anti-Communist 
of 91 urge had taken a toll of 87,000 known 
d attat lead. And demonstrations occurred in 
ment jakarta nearly every day last week, 
pounded: Тоїез{їпг the government's harsh new 
the ral ;conomic measures, which included the 
and Devaluation of the rupiah, to combat 
f the "2 ation. The result has been a severe 
supP®duction in the average Indonesian’s 
rtars 2 lying power. 

Thai PF of course, is not really to 
le pave кое for the program, for it was Mili- 
itary ol Strongman Abdul Haris Nasution's 
it at ү ders who approved the economic 
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purge. But Nasution is happy enough to 
let Sukarno take credit—or blame—as 
undisputed "boss." So long as Sukarno 
is around as a still popular image among 
Indonesia’s masses, Nasution has a buff- 
er between the people’s ire and the 
army. When, as may happen, the masses 
become disenchanted with Sukarno, 
Nasution has a readymade scapegoat. 


ITALY 


A Bigger Opposition 

After two decades of domination, 
Italy’s Christian Democrats at last seem 
likely to face a responsible and united 
opposition. In Naples, 700 delegates of 
the Social Democratic Party voted to 


merge with the Socialists of Pietro Nen- - 


ni, with whom they split in 1947. 

The Social Democrats, then headed 
by Giuseppe Saragat, broke with Nenni 
because he refused to sever his wartime 
alliance with Italy’s Communists. Lead- 
ing his party into coalition with the 


NASUTION & SUKARNO 
Supremely useful. 


Christian Democrats, Saragat backed 
NATO, reconverted to Catholicism in 
1962 after the death of his wife, and 
two years later was elected President 
of the Republic. 

Nenni has mellowed markedly. He 
renounced the Communists in 1957 
(after Hungary), joined a Christian 
Democratic coalition in 1963, last sum- 
mer—though still an agnostic—even at- 
tended an audience with Pope Paul VI. 
At last it dawned on Social Democrats 
and Socialists alike that the gap be- 
tween them had all but vanished. With 
Nenni as head of a combined party, 
the new Socialists would still be far be- 
hind the Christian Democrats in voter 
Strength, if the last elections in April 
1963 were any guide. But by appealing 
more and more to Italy’s middle class, 
the Socialists hope that in the next gen- 
eral elections they can steal bourgeois 
strength from the Christian Democrats, 
while still preserving traditional links 
with the workers—who are becoming 
pretty bourgeois themselves. 
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SPAIN 


The Awakening Land 
ee Cover 

Р Оп eae broad Paseo de 1а Cas- 
tellana, the heavy steel ball of a demo- 
lition crane slams relentlessly into E 
19th century palace of the VINE ( : 
Selgas, making room for a hig a 
apartment building. On the outskirts 9 
the city, Dodge Darts are rolling out o 

a vast factory complex that less than 
a year ago was an empty field. Europe's 
biggest supermarket opened two years 
ago on the exclusive Calle Velázquez. 
In a dim, dark-paneled bar on the 
Avenida de las Americas, boys in long 
hair and girls in white Vartan stockings 
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TOURIST ON THE COSTA BRAVA 


world—including Communist Poland 
and Cuba. “Everything 1s changing in 
Spain,” says Industrialist Eduardo Bar- 
reiros. “The commotion is from top to 


and bottom to top.” 
Mover the Line. It certainly is. After 
long years of isolation and decay, Spain 
is caught up in an industrial revolution 
that has made it the fastest-growing 
nation in Europe and is rapidly chang- 
ing the structure of its society. In the 
past six years, thousands of new enter- 
prises have created hundreds of thou- 
sands of new jobs that have drawn mil- 
lions of Spaniards from their pueblos 
to the cities. Foreign investment 1s com- 
ing in. Gross national product has 
soared 65% since 1960; per-capita 1n- 
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Commotion from top to bottom and bottom to top. 


sit carefully cool and immobile as a 
yé-yé band blasts out a yeah-yeah beat. 

Near Badajoz, on the bitter western 
plateau that the Spaniards named Ex- 
tremadura because life there was so 
extremely hard, irrigation has trans- 
formed into 5,000 gardens of vegeta- 
bles and cotton the chalky arid land 
whose owners were half starved a dec- 
ade ago. In her new white stucco farm- 
house, a wife pauses under a gaudy 
framed print of Jesus to explain why 
she has not yet bought a television set: 
"The neighbors would come in every 
night and track up my floor." 

In Seville, bull breeders in flat- 
brimmed hats still sip cognac in side- 
walk cafés, and aging horses still pull 
ancient carriages along streets lined 
with orangestrees toward the world's 
‘largest Gothic cathedral. But across the 
Guadalquivir, tens of thousands of spin- 
ning bobbins turn raw cotton and wool 
into finished fabric in one of Europe's 
large: ‘atic plants. In the main square 

Es an Arab caliphate for 250 
ears, a transcribed electric guitar 

the hour in flamenco rhythm. 
ШБао, shipyards work round the 
k-to keep pace with orders for 
merchant vessels from all over the 
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come last year passed the mystical $500 
dividing line that supposedly separates 
the "rich" nations from the “poor.” 

The new prosperity has brought 
greater opportunity. Blue-collar work- 
ers are finding it easier to improve 
themselves and are forming the begin- 
nings of a mass middle class. They are 
more acquisitive, not only because they 
can afford to buy more but also because 
more can be bought and more easily. 
The installment plan, introduced eight 
years ago and now a national institu- 
tion, has put gas stoves, electric refrig- 
егаќогѕ and washing machines—now 
mass produced: in Spanish factories— 
within the range of most city dwellers, 
and 4046 of Spanish families now own 
a television set. 

"We have gone from shoe leather to 
traffie jams overnight," Says a conserva- 
tive Barcelona banker, and the analogy 
IS apt. Ten years ago, Spain produced 
no automobiles, and foreign cars were 
So expensive (the import duty alone 
was 125%) and hard to Bet that Span- 
lards dubbed them "haigas"—a slang 
term indicating that their owners were 
either very rich, very powerful or very 
crooked. Last year 170,000 vehicles 
came off the assembly lines of seven 
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separate factories in five Span; 

and production is ехресіе "Sh, 
this year; the entire 1966 oM &Spar 
Spanish-made SEAT cars jg „tyno \ 
out by dealers. Madrid's ead, and 
become so clogged that the iones 
had to restrict parking in the , “ly bad. 
area. It has also opened t тоа! il 


ground garages, one of wi We 
down four levels. ch “ук 
р а 


Status Symbols. А 
bility have also changed the Spagof U 
habits. He is no longer thrilleg out c 
chance to stand in a freezing 5 a О 
dium and cheer for the ` 
Soccer attendance has slj 
that Real Madrid, Euro 
for five of the past ten 
cided to tear down its сауегпо Ulla: 
tiago Bernabeu Stadium and 6228019 
smaller one. Spaniards аге tur, tE 
more expensive diversions ang «reali 
symbols. Madrid now Supports 1910 lla: 
imate theaters, plus a selection di x 
new "theater clubs," | 
lishments where the up-and-coment 
young businessman can be seen Ya ser 
he watches the show. Scores of ејоп 
new restaurants and bars have op ТЕ 
in the past few years, and they awas 
ways packed to their polished o3k$1.1 
ers with an ever expanding jetboon 
whom Spaniards call hi-lifers (Fran 
nounced hee-leefairs). Grandest уеп 
is a converted palace in old Март 
where, under 18th century tapeare 
and paintings of the court, dinesscatt 
offered the specialty of the hoxBorr 
whole chicken baked in clay, RoPucce 
style, which is deftly parted by dU d 
er's silver hammer. А Eu 

The siesta is disappearing, DS | 
cause the Spaniard no longer Vat wate 
afternoon snooze but because Wr {h 
longer has time to take it. So apit 
have Spain's cities become that tt 4 
take him most of his three-ho (po 
break to get home and back. Casti 
to the cities has had another есеп 
well. It is slowly breaking бо Gov 
regional barriers that n зерл ars 
vided Spain. There are still $^ kings 
in Barcelona, but their сш (marr 
fast: half the working юе 
lonia is now eO of р 
i her parts of Spain. {Ш> 
кп i more delighted Eder 
bustle than Francisco Erano aay, 
by (5 ft. 3 in.) Galician КОПКЕ 
now in his 30th year as headmil with 
erally; commander OF d? Anl novi 
Spain by the Grace of бо огр Ment 
probably, no one is more z ist 
until six years ago, Spain oding ment 


ence ang tuall 


home "Етап 
Pped so Mini 
pean cha ascel 
years, p, for < 


exclusive боту. 


S. 


from most of the world, | А ff 
ing in its evaporating juice res even 
vestment was unwanted а tici mato 
and Franco was as openly рапа 
as he was anti-Communist ies 
dustries, creaking and trade "OM 
stumbled along behind Ook | 


5 u 
that kept most foreign. РЕБ otas af Lu 
tirely and imposed neide > 
orbitant tariffs on the Pas pow sl D 
No one knows exac 1 
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Spanish 

50 lo Uspanish economy was, the regime had 
i Utpu no way of compiling proper statistics 
е altei and went out of its way to obscure the 
$ Street iones it had. But by 1959 all signs were 
t the Cit) bad. At least one-fourth of Spain's to- 
dowtal imports, from whisky to machinery, 
1 three , were being smuggled in. The peseta was 
f Which swinging wildly on the black market. 
Inflation was rising, production was ac- 
lence ang tually falling and, despite large doses 
the Spajof U.S. aid, Spain had run completely 
Over In desperation, 
“Егапсо turned to his young Commerce 
‘Minister, Alberto Ullastres, a brooding 
‘ascetic who had been arguing futilely 
Mor change. On а hot July day in 1959, 
cavern hit llastres announced a sweeping stabili- 
Or tion plan. Credit was tightened, the 
О libudget slashed, the peseta devalued to a 
116 tumiealistic 60 to the dollar. With the aid 
TS and sof а $400 million international loan, 
POs и Шаѕ(геѕ threw open Spain's doors to 
ection imports necessary to rebuild its econ- 
sclusive my. And over the howls of govern- 
Up-àndtyment protectionists, he pushed through 
be seen Ya series of measures to encourage for- 

Ores of dieign investors to enter Spain. 
5 have ox The success of the stabilization plan 
Id they awas miraculous. By 1963 Spain had 
ished oaki$1.1 billion in foreign reserves and a 
nding jelbooming economy. To help it along, 
hi-lifers (Franco was persuaded to go on to an 
randest (even more ambitious four-year devel- 
1 old Маортепе plan. At the heart of the plan 
tury tapsare the seven development “poles” 
art, dinesscattered throughout provincial Spain. 
the hoxBorrowing a page from Puerto Rico’s 
clay, Rosuccessful Operation Bootstrap, Plan- 
sd by theming Minister Laureano López Rodó 
»ffers a five-year tax holiday, duty-free 
ring, ni?quipment imports, easy credit facili- 
ties and attractive plant sites to pri- 


e home 
IPPed so 
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RE pate industries willing to set up shop 
FG сїй these areas which are starving for 
e that it „capital. 


ree-hour | Brittle Glories. Typical is Valladolid 


e ong 
E еКСа Шап plateau. Known to the 8th 


; dow (Governor's Town), it was for 450 
ive à nears the court of Spain's Christian 
still E Kings. Ferdinand and Isabella were 
сшщ (married there in 1469; Columbus died 
'orce шеге in 1506; Cervantes probably wrote 
of JO" che first part of Don Quixote there. But 
qui^ glories were brittle, and Valladolid 
hted i d into a shabby market center and 
anco; © yall junction, 
genera a How it has changed. Today Valla- 
«Сац! poli 15 a thriving, springing city, ringed 
headm with factories. Some 70 companies are 
d." A1 Moving into town, bringing an invest- 
шр ment of $75 million and 8,200 new 
yis Obs. Great clusters of new brick apart- 
prod! = ; 
a. Роб ће city’s 14th century university has 
and res еп started a new department: cine- 
y ant atography. “It’s astounding that it 
p Jd 


WNarro d P Im , а : 
de 24 › de Povar, “We're beginning to 
oducts dl0ok like a little Madrid." à 
quotes? " Luckily for Spain, its development 


push coincided with a vast surge in the 
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(pop. 158,000), a grey stone city on the ^ 


g&entury Arab invaders as Belad Walid . 


ents have risen from abandoned lots. _ 


р EU all have happened so fast,” mar- 
feather? $5 local Development Boss Antonio” 


living standards of the rest of Western 
Europe. Hordes of Europeans with hard 
money in their pockets began pouring 
southward across the Pyrenees, lured 
by cheap prices, fiestas and bullfighting, 
by clear skies and endless beaches, by 
the ancient exotic attraction of a semi- 
Arab land that had dropped out of 
Europe with the Spanish Armada. 
Castles & Beaches. The regime was 
too smart to look a gift horde in the 
mouth. It started plugging tourism for 
all it was worth. Spain's stern moral 
codes were relaxed to permit bikinis on 
beaches where 15 years before men had 
been arrested for not wearing tops. Re- 
sort hotels sprouted in bunches, and the 
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FRANCO VISITING NEW CEMENT FACTORY 
Affluence with a silver hammer. 


government added nine Spanish castles 
and monasteries to its own network of 
hostels and inns. Iberia airlines bought 
18 new jets and more than doubled its 
flights to make Spanish beaches easier 
to reach. 

Tourism has boomed beyond the 
regime's wildest dreams. Spain is now 
the favorite playground of Europe. Two 
years ago, Marbella was a bleached 
fishing hamlet between Málaga and 
Gibraltar; it now has three luxury ho- : 
tels, a golf club, two cinemas, scores of 
bars and a burgeoning skyline of glassy 
apartment buildings. In nearby Тогге- 
molinos, there is standing room only on 
the beach on many a hot August noon. 


= The bullfight season, which for a cen- 


tury ended in October, now unofficially 
extends throughout the year on the mild 
south coast, and in any season, in any 
City, there are likely to be as many 
tourists as Spaniards shouting the olés. 
All told, 36 million tourists have 
-spent $3.5 billion in Spain in the past 
five years, and at an ever increasing 
rate. Last year's tourist take alone was 
$1.1 billion, 20% higher than in 1964. 
Another major source of hard cur- 
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rency is the money sent home every 
year by the 850,000 Spaniards now 
working north of the Pyrenees. Their 
emigration, encouraged by the govern- 
ment, has brought other benefits as well. 
When they return to Spain, they come 
with new skills that can be put to good 
use in Spanish industries. More signifi- 
cant, they bring back new European 
ideas and values, which are helping to 
change Spanish life. 1 

Civil Process. Politically, too, Spain 
is better off. The political prisons of the 
civil war have long since been emptied, 
the fascist fanatics of the old Falangist 
Party long since suppressed. Police no 
longer torture political suspects. The 
old military kangaroo courts have given 
way to civil process. Censorship has 
been somewhat relaxed, and editors 
have been encouraged to discuss sub- 
jects unthinkable a decade ago: two 
papers last year were allowed to call for 
a legal opposition party, and a slick 
magazine published an interview with a 
film director attacking censorship itself. 

Even more impressive was last 
month's law, passed by a newly resilient 
Cortes (Parliament), giving Spanish 
workers the right to strike for higher 
pay. For nearly three decades, all strikes 
had been banned in Franco Spain. 

There has been considerable progress 

in freeing the arts. Since 1958, when 
Antoni Tàpies brought glory to Spain 
by winning the Venice Biennale, the re- 
gime has been furiously promoting 
young Spanish painters and writers. 
Once ignored, Tàpies and fellow Prize- 
winners Antonio Saura (Carnegie, Gug- 
genheim) and Eduardo Chillida (Ven- 
ice, Carnegie) are now treated as VIPs, as 
is Communist Pablo Picasso (although 
he has refused to set foot in Spain since 
the civil war). In 1960, an audience of 
high officials and intellectuals gave a 
standing ovation of 30 curtain calls to 
a play that bitterly attacked the regime. 
The government now subsidizes Spanish 
films of "high artistic merit," has turned 
the Escuela Oficial de Cine into a lively 
center of experimental drama. 

On the whole, however, political lib- 
eralization has been slow and erratic. 
Most of the old restrictive laws are still 
on the books, and although they are sel- 
dom enforced, the regime can dust them 
off at its pleasure, and does. Three 
years ago, Spanish Communist Julián 
Grimau was executed under the 1941 
Law for the Suppression of Masonry 
and Communism, which supposedly had 
been repealed. 

Spanish students no longer go to jail 
еп masse for campus demonstrations. -~ 
But a new law last year empowered uni- ~ 
versity authorities to expel “agitators? 
and ban them from studying anywhe 
in Spain—a punishment far f 
than a few months in jail. ast 
month, for the first time in history, the | 
grey-uniformed ‘security cops, whom A 
Spaniards call los grises, defied centuries: 
of university tradition by ente 
Madrid Universit: соода Р 
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Va 
to break up an “unauthorized” student 
meeting. 

Around the Table. The government 
is making much of its bills to grant reli- 
gious freedom and end censorship. 
Both, if passed, will be a step in the 
right direction, but both have been 
bogged down in ministries and parlia- 
mentary committees for more than 
three years, and there seems to be little 
hope that they will soon become law. 
Neither measure is all that radical. The 
religion bill, pushed by Foreign Minis- 
ter Fernando María Castiella to wipe 
away the image of religious intolerance 
that has hurt Spain since the Inquisition, 
would permit the nation's tiny non- 
Catholic minority (5,000 Jews and 30,- 
000 Protestants) to build their own 
houses of worship—which, in practice, 
they are already doing. The press bill, 
drawn up by Franco’s hard-sell Infor- 
mation Minister Manuel Fraga Iri- 
barne, would supposedly allow pub- 
lishers to choose their own editors, end 
prepublication censorship. But it would 
still hold editors criminally responsible 
for anything the regime decided was 
offensive. 

Franco has been too wise to try to 
stop Spaniards from talking. “Free 
speech is abundant,” says a confirmed 

Francophobe, “and it is a right we ex- 
ercise to the fullest.” One of Spain’s 
most cherished institutions, in fact, is 
the fertulia, an informal club of a dozen 
or so men who gather around the same 
marble-topped table in the same café 
every week and, over endless cups of 
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cafés solos and glasses of water, tear 
the regime apart. Such traditional hang- 
outs as Madrid's Café Gijón will have a 
dozen or more tertulias going at the 
same time, their participants eagerly 
trading opinions, rumors and jokes 
about everything from women to bull- 
fighting, but most often about Franco 
himself. In one recent café joke, Franco 
asks his seven-year-old grandson what 
he wants to be when he grows up. “The 
Caudillo of Spain, just like you, Grand- 
father,” answers the boy. “Don’t be 
ridiculous," huffs Franco. "There's only 
room for one Caudillo at a time." 

Golden Eggs. Every boom brings its 
dislocation, and Spain's pell-mell rush 
to industrialize is no exception. The flood 
of workers to the cities has sharply cut 
farm production, forcing Spain to im- 
port food. Government spending to feed 
the development plan has brought a 
new round of inflation at home, and a 
horrendous $2 billion trade deficit 
abroad—too much even for tourist dol- 
lars to make up for. Many economists 
fear that Spain is trying to do too much 
too quickly. “Our economy is the goose 
that lays the golden egg,” warns Ullas- 
tres. “If you try to get four golden 
eggs at once, you’re going to make the 
goose sick. If you try to get more, 
you'll kill it.” 

What Spain desperately needs in or- 
der to keep its economy expanding is 
membership in the European Common 
Market. Twice rejected even for as- 
sociate membership, Spain is afraid it 
may be cut off from its biggest and 
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zealous anti-Communists, fo 
have too many Spanish int 
mented island," Franco Tem 
with Communists; yet We 


maintain some connection m 
Cuba. By so doing, we 027 i 


closest trading partner 
ready tried to restrict С taly 
ket imports of Spanish ore it 
though the Italians havea 
overruled, they have not giy 
“It is impossible to think АЙ 
nomic development of S M a 
fringes of Europe,” say, ра i" 
and both he and Ullastre. M 
patiently arguing Spain's н havi 
years. But the decision to h 
out is largely political. Tho ù 
and West Germany have кш! | 
the memories of repression ) M 
are still too strong for the add i 
Dutch. Franco sticks in their a a 
_ Longing for Belonging ТН 
tion sticks deep in Franco y 
wounds that most Spanish of | 
feelings, pride. As long as s 
were closed, iard. caa 
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Spain now wants back in 4 LOPI 
way. Psychologically, it € 
tion, acceptance, applause, 3 
It longs to belong to NATO air 
there is no military necessity for ра 
so: the defense pacts it signed v A 
U.S. in 1953 give it the same ро ally 
: : rade 
that NATO nations enjoy, and thejen 
military bases on its soil make itg } 
tive partner in Western defense, howe 
SAC bases, near Zaragoza, Madülmust 
Seville, although now being рһа Cc 
as missiles take over from bomradi 
could be used as a U.S. staging arand « 
any trouble in the Middle EastoMore 
rica. The great naval base at Roan i 
the Atlantic side of the Strait dhem 
braltar, is an anchorage for Ап®еор 
European Polaris fleet. Ше 
Spain is also anxious to restow2f wi 
as Latin America’s godfather. Teach 
gime has opened its arms to DM t 
dents, 15,500 of whom are now ins 1 
ish universities. It sends books, | Jed 
heavy machinery and ships ши Bis st 


"ing Latin American market, an 


€ n 
er ghe n 
form punti 


Warde 
of M 

de c 
Spain's feelings for Latin nour 
are no better illustrated than п i 
fusal of Franco, one of the WO 


recently offered Spain's ‘i 
$1 billion worth of trade credi 
technical aid. The motive tan 


relations with Cuba's Fidel on ri 
eed Ice, 
tect to pull completely out © ae his 


rass. ing. 


year. “It i ays embar 
year. “It is alway: are ol 


Js e 
our citizens there and Sav 
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Suban life. 


j LOPEZ RODÓ 


FRAGA 


e years to think that it can come down 
NATO, alli a miracle," he said last fall. *We 
essity foris accept this reality and try to grad- 
Signed Мау permeate the wall with trickles of 
same proltrade and cultural contacts. You can't 
У, and епу that Russian Communism succeed- 
makeit&d in making Russia one of the most 
defense. bowerful nations of the world. There 
га, Madrilmust be something good in it." 
ing phas! Continued Franco: “The Soviets may 
from bomradually develop their better qualities 
stagingarand eliminate many of their bad points. 
lle East «Моге contact with the Western world 
ise at Rotan influence them favorably and induce 
> Strait hem to give some freedom to their 
‚ for Am@eople and understand the position of 
he free world. A sort of stabilization 
to restoeðf world peace might then possibly be 
father. Tlieached." 
At 73, Francisco Franco Bahamonde 


sips to uF ed away his girth but not, apparently, 
a ап00 215 strength. Always an avid sportsman, 


former «He now spends almost as much time 


ade. 


m in NES goats, shoot 300 partridges a 
ord" Y, and wade for hours hip-deep in the 

he УО СУ mountain streams of Asturias. 
ate TOR Cabinet Candy. On a normal дау, 
lel e. (ne rises at 7, breakfasts lightly-on fruit 
ntere?^, uice, tea and dry toast, then retires 
jut of gap is private chapel for morning pray- 
remat D By 9 he is in his study, reading 
rrassing he Madrid newspapers and the offi- 
> are О i Jal reports stacked high on his large 
n with adie POgany desk. The calm does not 
have Pst long. At midmorning the palace 
saved $ invaded by Franco's seven grand- 
jolldren (ages one to 14). Trailed by 
pranci ег English nanny, they race down the 
02190" wide granite corridors, past six- 
ot honor guards and enormous Goya" 
TE and burst into his study. Fran- 


ch time with them as the 
cial business permits. 
.^Tanco's busiest day is Fri 
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CASTIELLA 
Behind closed doors, a debate to divide the powers. 


he meets his Cabinet. The sessions have 
become legendary. They begin at 9 a.m., 
usually last well past midnight, with an 
hour’s break for lunch. No smoking is 
permitted, no water provided. The only 
concession to mortal weakness is a small 
silver tray of fruit candy at each place 
around the long oak conference table. 
But as the day wears on, one minister 
after another will catch Franco's eye, 
get his nodded permission to be excused, 
and tiptoe out of the room for a ciga- 
rette or a trip to the men's room. 
Franco himself never stirs. 

He seldom even speaks. Seated in his 
high-backed chair at the head of the 
table, the Caudillo allows his ministers 
to do most of the talking, cuts in only 
to ask a question, change the subject— 
or announce his decision. There is no 
nonsense about majority rule in Fran- 
co's Cabinet. The only vote that counts 
is Franco’s. 

Nevertheless, he leans heavily on the 
advice of the 18 men at the table. 
Among the most influential: 
> Captain General Agustin Muñoz 
Grandes, 69, Franco’s oldest comrade 
in arms and the man who, as Vice 
President of the Spanish state; will take 
over interim power at Franco’s death. 
Commander of Spain’s Blue Division, 


which fought against the Russians on 


Hitler’s eastern front, Armed Forces 
Chief Munoz Grandes is now ailing, 
lives quietly with: his wife in a small 
apartment in Madrid, avoids publicity. 

* Lieut. General Camilo Alonso: Vega, 
76, Minister of the Interior and police 
boss. Known as “Don Ca-mulo" because 


-of his mulish resistance to change, the 


white-haired former commander of the 
Guardia Civil is Franco's strong right 
arm. He can be counted on to put down 
trouble wherever it breaks out. 

» José Solís Ruiz, 52, Minister of the 


: Movimiento. Nacional, Spain's b а 
dolizes his grandchildren, spends à5//-racy-clogged. P, ee, 


official party, and boss of 
yndicates. His jowls are heavy 


э his head i 1 
SA ead is bald, and his 


its labor s 


— - 


hick with the accents of An- « or 


MARTIN SANTOS YUBERO 


SOLÍS RUIZ MUNOZ GRANDES 


dalusia, but Pepe Solís is probably the 
sharpest practicing politician in the land. 
The father of 13 children, he delights 
in kissing babies, is a stem-winding ora- 
tor who always comes out strong on the 
side of social reform. 

> Fernando María Castiella, 58, For- 
eign Minister. Tall апа scholarly, Cas- 
tiella is a progressive Catholic and 
perhaps the Cabinets most consistent 
defender of greater political freedom. 
Onetime Ambassador to Peru and the 
Vatican, he has a burning desire to join 
Spain to the rest of Europe. He works 
closely with U.S. Ambassador Angier 
Biddle Duke, but his relations with the 
British are somewhat strained: he is de- 
termined to win back Gibraltar, once 
even wrote a violently anti-British book 
entitled Spain's Claim. 

> Manuel Fraga Iribarne, 43, Minister 
of Information and Tourism. Ambitious, 
hard-driving Fraga lives in ап арагі- 
ment on the top floor of his ministry, 
puts in a 14-hour day six days a week. 
Half his time is spent traveling around 
Spain, dedicating new hotels and other- 
wise promoting new tourist lures; the 
other half is devoted to overseeing the 
Spanish press, which, until the long- 
discussed press law takes effect, still 
takes its orders from the government. 
> Laureano López Rodó, 45, Planning 
Minister and development boss. So soft- 
spoken that he appears almost self- 
effacing, López Rodó is known as Fran- 
CO'S éminence grise—partly because 
everything about him, including his hair, | 
Suit, socks, tie and personality, seems 
втеу. The appearance is deceiving. Son... — 
of a Catalan industrialist, he spent 
much of the civil war as ап unc 
ground Nationalist agent-(code ni 
ber: 711) їп Republi an. Bare 
went on to become Sp 
law professor, at 25, 
tional authori 
tion. He is- 


" 


~mefivers hol 


to occupy top positions throughout the 
Franco government, including the 
young Minister of Industry Gregorio 
López Bravo. j 

ON Dei. López Rodó and López 
Bravo are two of the most prominent 
among the rising lights who share 
membership in a remarkable and grow- 
ing religious organization known as 

i. 

id by a Spanish priest named 
Josemaría Escrivá in 1928, Sociedad 
Sacerdotal de la Santa Cruz y del Opus 
Dei is an "association of Catholic faith- 
ful? that seeks to fill a vacuum that 
Spain's Catholic Church had long neg- 
lected: the lack of a means for de- 
veloping an aggressive, dedicated, mili- 
tant laity. Escrivá wanted to create, 
much as Ignatius Loyola had done with 
his Society of Jesus in the 16th century, 
spiritual shock troops to rekindle the 
true spirit of Christianity within the 
church. But instead of retiring into 
monasteries, he felt, men with a secular 
calling as well as a sacred one should 
be able to follow both at once. The 
solution: in addition to vows of pov- 
erty, chastity and obedience, a man 
would pledge to God all his profes- 
sional talents. 

It made a good mix. Tens of thou- 
sands of Spaniards from all walks of 
life have taken solace from Opus’ ses- 
sions by reading more about God and 
the church, by simple communal as- 
sociation, and by studying the things 
that interest them—whether business 
administration, bullfighting, coal тіп: 
ing or early English literature. Opus 
Dei operates a sophisticated commerce 
school in Barcelona, an agricultural 
school in Gerona, a retreat for bull- 
fighters in Asturias, a workers’ training 
center in Madrid, and Spain’s only 
"free" (Le., nongovernment) univer- 
sity, in Pamplona. Last year 15,000 
Spaniards attended. its theology semi- 
nars, 12,000 spent their vacations in its 
centers of "spiritual retirement," and 
20,000 children enrolled in its 143 sum- 
mer camps. Driven to a fervor that is 
positively un-Spanish, Opus Dei mem- 
bers have risen to control of one of 
Spain's largest banks, many newspapers 
and magazines, a news agency, a jazz 
club—and to more than a dozen po- 
sitions of real power within the Fran- 
co government. 

Public Warning. Success has won 
Opus many enemies. It is attacked by 
old-guard Falangists as “liberal,” by 


campus radicals as “reactionary,” by. 


labor leaders as an “economic elite.” 
At is often accused of plotting to seize 
power after Franco dies, and Fray Jus- 
to Pérez de Urbel, abbot of the Bene- 
dictine monastery at Franco’s Valley 


—of the Fallen civil-war monument, re- 
се јагпеа it in a newspaper ar- 


stop "playing politics." 

»is no real evidence that Opus 
olitical aims. If some of its 
Ji 1 top positions in the Fran- 
co government, others, such as Chris- 
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tian Democrat Florentino Pérez E 
bid and Liberal Monarchist Rafael Cal- 
vo Serer, are prominent. opponents of 
the regime. Says Monsignor Escrivá: 
“Opus Dei will always include all tend- 
encies that the Christian conscience 
will allow.” 

It is for precisely that reason that 
Opus Dei has become such an impor- 
tant factor in Spanish politics. Its mem- 
bers are climbing in every significant 
political movement except the extreme 
left. They can be expected to hold po- 
sitions of authority in whatever govern- 
ment eventually succeeds Franco. 

Confusing Answer. What will succeed 
Franco? Spaniards wish they knew. No 
one expects a return to civil маг. 
"There are too many committed inter- 
ests ready to stand in the way of radical 
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DON JUAN & JUAN CARLOS 
А question of loyalty to the principles. 


upheaval,” says a shrewd observer of 
the Spanish scene. But there is bound 
to be change; the mystery is, what kind. 
The official answer is that the machin- 
ery for the transition and continuity of 
the regime already exists, outlined in 
six “fundamental laws" that date-back 
to 1947—the closest thing-Spain has 
to a constitution. But the laws are 
confusing, vague, overlapping and even 
contradictory. 

Since Spain is officially a "kingdom 
without a king," Franco's successor will 
presumably be a king—who, according 
to the fundamental laws, must-be an 
"acceptable" Catholic Spanish male 
who is of royal blood, is at least 30 
years old and swears "loyalty-to the 
principles" of the Franco regime. But 
how much power the king would have 
and what kind of government he. 


in th 
would preside over аг ; Ў four Juans have ruled in t 
р е € open questions.. e ancient kingdoms of С A of ата 
Most famous of them were a Joan 1a 
“father of King Ferdinand, а t үзара 


And if the Cabinet, together with the 
13-man Council of the Realm, so de- 
cides, it can declare all the royal can- 
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didates unacceptable and 
gent instead. аш, a 

То Spanish Monarchist, Рет 
only legitimate successor Wow ti 

5 ou, tion 

Juan de Borbón y Battenbe; khe c 
ping 52-year-old son of mS thesupp 
Alfonso XIII. Don Juan’s © сае, 


Count of Barcelona, by „С боѕе 
already call him King Juan poun 
his sprawling white villa at p Mon: 


guese resort town of ENG the put 1 
presides over a Miniature’ © ahem 
teen Spanish grandees take quurnom 
ing over from Spain to act а$ ра 
in-waiting, two career diplom Me eo 
as his ministers, and a Олы Di 
Council advises him on affa al i 
He also receives a steady Шы 
his subjects, who are driven ‚с 
load from Spain. "TIS 
But there is no guarantee аре, fi 
Juan will ever get the call, АО tr 
in representative. government, кре р 
never approved of Franco, efer! 
good reason refuses to live in Ze” t 
he does not want to be under theifSt ! 
ow of the Caudillo. As а r;ional 
is cordially distrusted by many 6195 
stalwarts. Much more manageable 10 
feel, would be Don Juan’s han 
son, Prince Juan Carlos, 27; С п 
sent him through Spain's three Mi ne 
academies and gave him a Май р te 
ace after his wedding to Greek Pr, m 
Sophie. Trouble is, Juan Carlos wip, | 
cooperate. “ГІІ never, never actfpoul, 
crown as long as my father is 2o 
he maintains, and there is еүе ag 
cation that he means it. In адот 
he has proved unexciting in Majer | 
public appearances. їгапс 
Warring Factions. Whoever lecti. 
whatever, comes after Franco Wemos 
have an easy time of it. Since гої, e 
war, Franco has been the absolinet г 
thority in a land whose citizens паго 


ists. The keynote ‘es. Т 
nature anarchists tend tl 


reaucracy, without do Fever 
without following, deprive f mider, 
fascist ideals on which it W@ 

The first sphere is labos (aie str 
now into state-controlled seal If, } 
under the shadow of the ? o Rad ac 
chist and socialist unions 0 gy ke 


: nde? ot 
lic—which still operate U ake 


still hold the sympathies 0^" S 
d a Kine (Sing 


* Spain itself has never had jand, weeling 
astile 2° al ana 


МЕ, 
tile and-eón, father of Quee J 


1 
g^. 
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nd A 
Tu The second sphere is the Christian 


his „Democratic Movement, a loose coali- 
r Wou tion of Catholic groups ranging from 
nberg khe conservative Acción Católica, which 


f the "supports the regime, to the left-leaning 
’s o le atholic labor movements, which op- 
x "jose it. (Members of Opus Dei can be 
ua» MOiound in all groups.) The third is the 
E Ш \fonarchists, well organized but with- 
Te the put mass popular support. And above 
oril, Cahem all is the army, leaning at the 
е Curnoment toward the monarchists but 
аке tUm:apable of stepping in at any moment 
Ct as hiswith а pronunciamiento on the pretext 
Iplomat >f forestalling violence. 
“man; Division of Powers. There is а grow- 
affairs ong possibility that Franco himself may 
аду pajjtep in to smooth the transition. He is 
iven by aware of the problems that his death 
‘Vill create, and, painful though it may 
antee tpe, finally seems to be doing something 
call. A go try to lessen them. Three times in 
nment phe past 18 months, his speeches have 
‘anco "ay eferred to the need to "institutional- 
live in ze" the regime. With his approval, the 
under the ist tentative drafts of a new “institu- 


ss a regional law" were debated behind the 
у many plosed doors of last year's final Cabinet 
anageapj necting: 


It is probably the most radical meas- 


5, " t 
ans паі е that the Cabinet has ever taken up, 


s, 27; Hor it would hand over a good share of 
5 three IWsranco's powers to a premier. Accord- 
3d Май р to high government officials, there 
Greek Pri inanimous agreement, at least within 
CarlóWhe Cabinet, that Franco's powers 
ever acttthould be divided so that his death will 
ather і tot paralyze the regime. But there is 
‚ 15 €VEl!'9 agreement yet, nor any indication 
. In alf rom Franco, on when or how the pre- 
ng in Мег should be chosen. The liberals in 
iranco's Cabinet favor direct popular 
Whoevel, lection, would like to see the premier 
'ranco Wemoved entirely from Franco's соп- 
Since lltrol, empowered to choose his own Cab- 
ле absollinet and held responsible only to an 
citizens *nlarged and more representative Cor- 
keynote es. The old guard, led by Alonso Vega 
|” but end the military ministers, say Franco 
hard-preaust appoint his own premier and con- 
id the Wrol him. 
up his Time is the most important factor. 
faded, ЁЁ is to the length of one man's life, 
ave nd the rapidity of his action, that the 
There at Ontinuity of Spain’s economic, social 
heres mind political advancement is tied. True 
, in thell©Mocracy in the Western sense may 
Я yt be on the horizon, for Franco be- 


rane, реу Д : 
(ovimie" cs —and many of his enemies agree 
m. Jt bi that Spaniards are so strong-willed 


омей 28: they need a firm hand to keep them 
E 4 vila line. The fear is that if Franco disap- 
u vent ats before he has put his house in 
ee fou Cer, the social fabric of Spain will be 
| oif Ietehed to its limit—or beyond—by 
adi Ич struggle for power that might follow. 
| sy 5 at! T however, Franco lives long enough 
ban he REC acts fast enough, and if the econo- 
‚0 ort keeps laying its golden eggs, Spain's 
Mure Is bright, indeed. Which is why 
of ^" liS so Important that Spain's present 
Р E Continue. A few more years of 
A Kir gens Prosperity could easily instill the 
land, у} 'ng of general well being on which, 
stile "ү! Anarchist Spain at least, real political 


TM Mur ity must be based. 
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Soothing Words from 


A New "Colossus" 

Into Guatemala City's Aurora Air- 
port last week flew Mexico's President 
Gustavo Díaz Ordaz. To the shattering 
accompaniment of a low-flying forma- 
tion of Sabre jets, he proclaimed that 
Guatemala and Mexico, both home to 
the Maya Indians who pounded corn 
meal into tortillas, were “brothers in 
ancient culture, in blood, in language 
and in our way of life, even to the corn 
which is the sustenance of our people.” 

It was a sentimental, even corny way 
to begin the first visit by any Mexican 
President to Central America, but Diaz 
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So brothers can become neighbors. 
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Ordaz hoped that it meant the begin- 
ning of a new era in Mexican foreign 
relations. After 55 years of a general- 
ly prosperous "continuing revolution," 
Mexico has become the stablest major 
state in Latin America and an outspoken 
independent in international affairs. But 
it has remained largely unconcerned 
about the five Central American repub- 
lics south of its border. 

Cheering Crowds. When Díaz Ordaz, 
a conservative onetime backlands at- 
torney, took office a year ago, he de- 
cided to initiate a new good-neighbor 
policy. Last week’s state visit, which 
took him first to Guatemala, El Salva- 
dor, Honduras, and continues this week 
in Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Panama, 
was a concrete result. His first com- 
munique, issued jointly with the Guate- 
malans, showed what he had in mind. 
He promised to try to correct the im- 
balance of trade between the two coun- 
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tries (now vastly in Mexico's favor) 
and to improve roads and telephone 
connections with Guatemala, while a 
cultural-exchange program will recon- 
struct Mayan sites along the border. 

Next stop was San Salvador, where 
he was almost mobbed by a cheering 
crowd as he rode along in an open, 
unprotected car (a rarity for any Latin 
American President). There, Díaz Or- 
daz promised technical assistance, pref- 
erential tariffs, private Mexican venture 
capital: for developing Salvadoran in- 
dustries. Also announced: a $6,000,000 
loan to the four-year-old Central Amer- 
ican Bank in Honduras. 

Gringo Grumbles. Mexico’s motives 
are not altogether selfless. It would like 
to boost exports and build a stake in 
the thriving, 12 million-consumer Cen- 
tral American Common Market. This 
in turn led some Central American 
businessmen, worried about superior 
competition from what they refer to as 
the “Colossus of the North,” to grum- 
ble about Mexico's “imperialistic” in- 
tentions—precisely as generations of 
Mexican anti-gringos have fretted in 
the shadow of Mexico's neighbor across 
the Río Grande. To soothe their fears, 
Díaz Ordaz specifically promised no 
economic or political interference. Said 
he crisply: “Mexico does not seek for 
other nations what it is not disposed to 
accept for itself.” 


BRAZIL 
The Oozing Death 


For seven humid, wakeful nights, the 
crash of thunder and flash of lightning 
had kept the cariocas awake, and the 
superstitious among them wondered if 
the gods of darkness had decided to un- 
loose their wrath. Apparently they had. 
Abruptly the skies opened over Rio, 
and in four days torrential rains dumped 
nearly two feet of water on the city. 
Declared Guanabara (Rio) Governor 
Francisco Negrão de Lima: “This was 
not a rain; it was a Biblical deluge.” 

Hurt worst were the favelas, the 
shantytowns that house one-quarter of 
Rio's 4,000,000 inhabitants. Many of 
the favelas cling precariously to steep 
hills. As the rains loosened the Soil, the 
shacks slid dizzily down. Many favela 
dwellers escaped; others failed to get 
out soon enough. Slum dwellers in the 
low-lying northern suburb fared little 
better: the entire area was flooded. 

The more prosperous suffered as well. 
Boulders cascaded from the hills, break- 
ing water mains and damaging houses, 
Mud oozed down, clogging streets. 
Hordes of rats scurried from the flood- 
ed Sewers, and health authorities started 
mass immunizations to avoid a typhoid 
epidemic. Electrical power failed in 
many neighborhoods. „чы 

At week's end the rains subsided, 
and city officials could at last assess 
the damage. They had already counted 
214 dead and 2,000 injured. More vic- = 
tims would be found as digging соб 
tinued at the wo avek 
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RINGO STARR 
lich from the Beard. 


"Tis an unweeded garden. And full of 
sound and fury at that, signifying mil- 
lions of dollars. And so, as he rested for 
a month on the profits, hirsute Drum- 
beatle Ringo Starr, 25, let even more of 
the follicles sprout, wound up looking 
like a puckish Rasputin. “I hate shaving 
anyway," he itched. With that, Ringo 
took off with beardless John Lennon 
and their beatlemates, Maureen, the 
ex-hairdresser, and Cynthia, to spend 
ten days on Tobago, the storied Carib- 
bean island home of shaggy Robinson 
Crusoe. 

In a lawsuit about publication of 
Ernest Hemingway memorabilia, his 
widow Mary noted that royalties from 
his works have averaged $200,000 a 
year since his death in 1961. 

Back home in Indiana, Astronaut 
Frank Borman, 37;shad а pilot's caution 
about the U.S. space program. “It is in- 
evitable,” he warned in Gary, “that we 
must lose a crew in space some day. All 
of us have lost friends in flying. I hope 
the public is mature enough to know 
that we must pay with money, and cer- 
tainly with lives." 

Sacre Cordon Bleu! French Master 
Chef René Verdon, 41, who steamed 
out of the White House kitchen com- 
plaining about the Texas menus, has 
gone to work as “culinary consultant" to 
the Hamilton Beach Division of the Sco- 
vill Manufacturing Co. in Racine, Wis. 
Le métier: touring the U.S. to demon- 
strate electric blenders and knives and 
whoop it up for the company cookbook, 
which recommends such delicacies as 
hamburger soup, crab-meat corn chow- 
der, and baked honey-orange ham slice. 

Always short of das Rheingold on his 
$115-a-month allowance,  high-living 
Wolfgang (“Wummi”) Wagner, 23, 
made up an unheroic plot. Tucked away 
in the family’s old Villa Wahnfried in 
Bayreuth was an 1839 pencil sketch that 
Jean Auguste Ingres had made of Com- 
poser Franz Liszt, and after the great 
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Richard's great-grandson stumbled onto 
that, he spirited it off to Munich's Karl 
and Faber auction house to sell for 
pocket money. “Gotterdammerung! 
the family muttered when they heard 
what Wummi was up to. When the auc- 
tion house refused to withdraw the 
sketch, the Wagners bid it back from 
themselves for $26,200, and dolefully 
paid $5,700 in commissions to the auc- 
tioneers. Wummi got not a pfennig. 


The lady crackled, “To hell with the 
money. I want my husband’s jewels 
back.” Since she scarcely counts all her 
fives and dimes, Woolworth Heiress 
Barbara Hutton, 53, could afford to be 
cavalier about the cash. Anyway, the 
thieves who broke into her $1,500,000 
mansion near Cuernavaca, Mexico, took 
only $20,240—and most of that was in 
travelers checks. What burned Babs 
was that they footpadded off with the 
“irreplaceable” jewel collection of her 
seventh husband, Laotian Prince Ray- 
mond Doan Vinh-Na Champassak. The 
princess felt so sentimental about the 
necklace with the gold and diamond ele- 
phants, the opal stickpin, the emerald 
cuff links and the rest that she posted a 
$10,000 reward. 

Besides boasting Europe’s most out- 
standing fleshpot, the Reeperbahn, with 
its banks of bordellos, the good city of 
Hamburg has a.stern ordinance against 
picturing nudes on public posters. So it 
was only natural that when the man- 
ager of the Hamburger Aussenwerbung 
ad agency saw that scabrous lithograph, 
Painter and His Model, by Marc Cha- 
gall, he flatly refused to handle it as a 
poster for the Chagall exhibition at the 
Kunsthaus Center. Unless Kunsthaus 
Director Eylert Spars would let him 
paste a paper ribbon across the model’s 
breasts. Spars sighed, and instead of 
posting his 800 posters, sold them off 
at the exhibition for $1.25 each. 
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"Nein" among the bordellos. 
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"Hollywood foolishness in t 


WHOOPING CRANE & LADY Fu Т 
Song from the Bird. 


mint 
"Our energetic and talented b. 
Lady has opened a new door who 
dream of total conservation," серег 
the National Wildlife Federation fensi 
the Sears-Roebuck Foundation, Axconf 
they presented Lady Bird JohnsoniMoy 
the first annual Whooping Crane Ardays 
for “distinguished service to cony“circ 
tion.” Other whoopers went tolare 
York's Governor Nelson Кос ог! 
Idaho's Senator Frank Church, the(the | 
door Writers Association and Gaadde 
Electric Co., but it was Lady Birdblig 
soared in her acceptance speech. 
psalms and the poetry throughouPerh: 
history recount the strength fme 
hills,” she said. “Thank you ра 
whooping crane." | 
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For months Cartoonist C oO 
Schulz, 43, had been playing © velo, 


notion of having Snoop’s doghow 
down. Now the idea doesn't Sebou 
comic—nor does Schulz's nici re 
“Sparky.” Last week his one pihe I 
dio in Sebastopol, Calif., caus wee XChé 
burned to the ground. There press 
most some roasted Peanuts, but paid. 
make 
Feb for a 
lent. 
Ауа 
һе ü 


sighed Director (The 
liam Wyler, 63, after. 
Steal a Million Dollars 1n Р 
lywood, explained Willie; 
mantic craft unions demar 
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schedule, so the miserable С 

to rise at a barbaric 6 97 үе. 
tumes and makeup, are fo са 
be spawny when they 20 = Jhing 
cameras. “It’s uncivilized fivhe 


n u Г 
love scene at 9 in the Шоп d Wut а 
body looks foolish,’ gro dic ectur 
adding that while he'll stt ге bi 
in the © yybresic 
23 ever 
IME, . 


will make more pictures 
where they start shooting 
the love is in the afternoon: a 
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PRESS CONFERENCES 
“That's Why | Asked You” 
"That's Why | Told You" 


Reporter: Mr. President, sir, have 
you heard anything from the Vice Pres- 
Jident since his talks with the Soviet 


| Prime Minister? : 
President: Yes, we have had detailed 


reports... - Я 
Reporter: Mr. President, could you 
evaluate for us your recent peace drive? 
President: Y reviewed pretty well 
{what we have done last night. . . 
Reporter: Mr. President, there have 
Jbeen reports of a task force headed by 
Dr. Wood which recommended— 
President (interrupting): What re- 
ports? I want to know who reports 
what... 
That was the tone of the first few 
minutes of President Lyndon Johnson's 
first full-dress press conference since 
talented August. There was no question about 
v door itwho was in command. Crisp, clipped, 
tion,” dwperfectly assured, L.B.J. took the of- 
‘ederation fensive. There might not have been a 
dation, Auconference at all if Press Secretary Bill 
| JohnsoniMoyers had not gone on television a few 
› Crane Ardays before to denounce such affairs as 
e to cong" circuses” and “extravaganzas.” They 
went tolare “a poor substitute," Moyers said, 
n Коб ог the more informal get-togethers that 
iurch, the(the President prefers. And anyway, he 
| and Geadded, the President has no statutory 
„айу ВїфОЫдайоп to hold any press conference. 
- speech. 7 The Best Authority. No obligation 
hroughou Perhaps, but the President was not 
gth fromâbout to let reporters pick up the im- 
you for Plication that he simply did not like 
trying to handle them en masse. So he 
promptly called a conference—with TV, 
the whole Cabinet, and even the new 
pp ecretary of Housing and Urban De- 
evelopment on hand. 
оо The quarrel about who said what 
E iaa bout Dr. Wood's task force went on 
2 yin reasonably good-natured style, and 
опе-510? the Preside i 
" i nt deftly turned the whole 
caug „echange into a little lecture to the 
here 1 рево, "I have made no decision," he 
IS; but" Said. “I have not been called upon to 
in an any decision. The best authority 


ADY FRIEND 
Bird, 


nist 
yying W 


y make 
for Fefor a presidential decision is t esi 
al decision is the Presi- 
Jent or the press secretary, and you can 
й ways get guidance on that if you have 
1 these, yhe time or the disposition to obtain it.” 
ollecto м That's why I asked you,” said the 
[ming Bb 
Paris: ^. ats why I told you," shot back 
,, thos? jhe Presidente, E. 
aand ® A Little Bit Sensitive. The question- 
е staré? ng continued. Could the President pre- 


‚ сї when Congress would adjourn? “I 
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ail dirt сиге to the press, He does “get a lit- 
ates; п ' he said, when he sees~ 
SUD DA Sidential decisions reported that he 
at 12748 ver heard of. There was а U.P.I. 
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item he had seen that very morning 
telling “how I eliminated the Redwood 
Forest bill from the State of the Union 
Message at the last minute. The fact 
that it had never been submitted to the 
State of the Union could have been as- 
certained.” When he does make deci- 
sions, and they differ from the prema- 
ture press version, he said, “some of 
you reporters think I changed them be- 
cause it was something that you may 


have said.” 

“Mr. President,” said a reporter, “І 
understand that the women in the mili- 
tary services— WACS, VAVES, women 
Marines, etc.—are dis$ressed because 
they are not being called upon to serve 
in Viet Nam. Is there iny chance this 
may take place?" 

Johnson's answer wis brisk and to 
the point: “There is aways a chance 
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to get rid of all copies 
To unstuff, to deflate to герат OE ucc MAS Qoi 


of anything taking place vhen fur wom- 
en are sufficiently distressid." / 

Just as there is alwaysa mance of a 
press conference taking plge when the 
President is sufficiently exeCised. 


NEWSPARERS 


Spoofing the Despot 
One sweltering summer бау їп 1959, 


a pedestrian waited imyatienHy to cross 
a street in E MAE, 


while a car blocked thé intersection. 
The driver, ЖО о уз туе 
out the window, уудаа nót move on. 
His patience exbdusted, the pedestrian 
finally“ bolted Across the hood of the 
aútó. Unfoytünately for him, the driver 
turned ouf to be an off-duty policeman 
who promptly haled him to court, where 


he was charged with malicious mischief 
and fined $25, 
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contempt for a law that has no place in 


Rickmond, Va., -vincialism and ingrown ‘morality 
phrases which the late H. L. Mencken 
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James Jackson Kilpatrick, the fierce- 
ly individualistic editor of the Rich- 
mond News Leader, got wind of the 
arrest, and he was outraged. As Kil- 
patrick sees it, part of a newspaper’s 
job is to do its community a “very real 
and special service by poking fun and 
spoofing the hell out of despots on the 
bench.” He ran an editorial asking for 
contributions to a Beadle Bumble 
Fund*. “The object of this fund,” he 
wrote, “is to deflate an occasional over- 
blown bureaucrat, to unstuff a few 
stuffed shirts and to promote the repeal 
of foolish and needless laws. There is 
entirely too much law and order in the 
world." 

Readers, who had often felt the urge 
to march across an auto hood, respond- 
ed generously. Before long, Kilpatrick 
was dispensing justice right and left. 
Beadle Bumble paid the fines for: 
> A Richmond homeowner convicted 
of trapping animals inside the city lim- 
its. His crime: he had rounded up a 
few squirrels when they began to over- 
run his lawn, then deposited them un- 
harmed in the countryside. 

* A Charlottesville painter who had 
been found guilty of violating the Sab- 
bath blue laws. He had been repainting 
the white lines of a grocery store's 
parking lot on Sunday, the only day 
the lot was free of cars. 

> A woman who had received a park- 
ing ticket for leaving her Volkswagen 
more than twelve inches from-the curb. 
All the nearby larger cars, which-were— 
closer to the curb but extended-much 
farther into the street, уеге ticketed, 

> A grocer who ound in con- 
tempt of court--<Cause he refused to 
raise the pew Of milk as седа 


STON. ПЕ 
а: "We would happily award him 
PASO so that he could buy twice as much 


a free enterprise society." - 

Last week the Beadle Bumble Fund 
started defending books as’ well as peo- 
ple. A school board in suburban Rich- 


had ordered high sefiool libraries | 
m А f Harper Lee's 


of race relations/in the South. The 
board found tké book “immoral.” “A 
more moral“novel scarcely could be 
» replied Kilpatrick. In the 
the Beadle, he offered free 
copiés to children who wrote in. By 
the week’s end he had given away 81. 
"Off and on,” noted Kilpatrick in a 
News Leader editorial, “we have de- 
tected encouraging signs that Virginia 
was emerging-from peckerwood pro- 


‚эз 


used ceaselessly to describe rural Amer- 
ica. But after the school board's action, 
said Kilpatrick, *Mencken's old indict- 
ment stands reconfirmed.” т 
“=” 

* Named for the portly, garrulous parish | 
beadle of Charles Dickens’ Oliver Twist, who, . mi 
upon being told by a judge that a woman i н 
subservient to her husband, asserted: Jf 
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precedents). Always he 


T H E L A үү the fair, practical policy fo Wto h 
: Needling Washington, +°¢ay app 


week the court fielded an equally hot state courts, Traynor's js Uikeis еп 


COURTS issue by approving a reapportionment to reinterpret the federal M үс 

: na Сее plan that, in effect, gives Southern Cal- when the U.S. Supreme ç, бё! 

Pioneering Сото en Y islature slow to do so. Speaking 2 Uta (196 

Although state courts once dominat-  ifornia control of the state legis ature. S . Speakin fOr бош 
though sta Like federal courts, California's are іп 1948, for example, Тү his 


aYnop met 
e Co lette! 
fornia, ofa: 


`$. law, the growth of the U.S. ur | i 
i сы. һа$ inevitably cast federal now centrally administered and answer- ignored an 1883 soem 


courts as the prime interpreters of an able to the State’s top оо aa ing gue posse out Cali 
ever-expanding U.S. Constitution. Many former Chief Justice Phil : E 1 ee Wr RES law on th rong In 
overruled state judges resent the trend; who retired last year at 72, t - S d x к «а ы l4th-Amendmen, “other 
many overworked federal judges yearn banished overlapping дл сор x E { 5 E of the pss (iRise 
to curb it. But now that almost every non-lawyer Judges. In 1960 the voters 54 did the Supreme Coun rega llO 
lawsuit is potentially a federal case, how approved Gibson s pioneering plan to same result in McLaughlin " tine) | 
can state courts regain their power and ease aging or incompetent judges out and even then it did not quite dat th 

5 of office (ТімЕ March 26). But sound the 1883 precedent. But vin went 


influence? Ice | } I \ 
One practical answer is supplied by organization is only half the story. experts predict that Traynor’s Хере 
the remarkable record of the seven- Equally vital is the quality of Califor- — will ultimately prevail. ире 
judge California Supreme Court. The nias high cout, which currently in- With Traynor heartily concur; prob: 
g cludes such abb men as Justices Math- 1963 Chief Justice Gibson | I'disco 


nation's most aggressive and progressive : 
state court is no respecter of dusty ем О. Tobrine, Paul Peek and Ray- fornia far beyond the Supren 
precedents. It has tirelessly renewed the 
law in everything from criminal justice 
to product liability—and often it has 
been years ahead of the U.S. Supreme 
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Court. un ‘ "M ek | 

Founded in the gold-rush days of jf р ^ Hi an 5 a Four 
1849. the California court seemed des- — жаш Bec uS "ami (74 MI unre 
tined to become the nation's zaniest Ж е Мр A 5. Ҹа 19 
tribunal. Justice David C. Terry (1855- | SUUS AC йй... 7 оа ЖЫ Pe : verr 
59), for example, was a ferocious Mis- it E "hem. 2 las th 
sissippian who began honing his bowie miM P d M Шеше t 
knife on assorted victims as a 13-year- : : д № о еге 
old soldier in the Texas War of Inde- i SNe 3 ; е > Шоп. 
pendence. After getting elected to the == E —— ‹ Ў г tself 
California court on the Know-Nothing — |- : 2 : TRE ше 
ticket, Terry was jailed and convicted =~ NS per : i i : : Map 
for aes San Francisco vigilante. — | UU HA F | 0 is j ? Sig 
Not only^waz Terry freed, he became | EN 6. | ats A me ei pased 
chief justice in 1657 and promptly killed ~ К; 7 ANI 
US- Senator David © Broderick in | mu s р rmm 3 рош 
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tli What is the fair, practical policy for today? dnd | 

3 Pun 1965 the court con- mond E. Petes. Most important of all current doctrine that Northern ^ d 
desi qon Tos M Ed year-round IS the" brillian legal mind of Gibson’s boards may or may not remedy е гоа 
range from оте n, 15 Years cases successor, Chif Justice Roger J. Tray- segregation, as they please. In? 


: nscientious jecti А бз са 2 3 В | 
И an "infame. 21005 Objection (is nor, 65. Тгаугуг, says Illinois’ own dis- unique state-court reading of ц 


population that in 25 ears h 
to 18.6 million. I X 3 
sidered 2355 


2 EE esum d ‚О Jung V 
Negroes are cop ee eather ee Jusice Walter V. Schaefer, Amendment, Gibson ruled In Phat Е 
California violated Tging that -Dation'sNo. 1 state judge.” v. Pasadena that California is so, 


ke l4th Amend- Аз a Berkdey law student, Traynor boards can no longer merely Mhargi 


ment in 1964 b inox 5 3 : ` ? { 
y vOUng-to permit pri. Simultaneously taught political science from discrimination. “It is UP. pollow 


Vate-propert x | : l 

or rent M ior NE to sell. LEN edited. the California Law Review. school boards," he said, "to tois. | 

do business with (Tine Sl куы ) M e T in 1927 with both Ph.D. racial imbalance in schools re ш 
ы, , 5). Last JD. qm : Osa f of rni 

* Terry thélssesigned in grees. As a young tax ex- its cause." In 1963 Traynor с pornia 


favor of Chief Justice E. ра dréfted many of California's his court in issuing another геа 
Supreme Conrt GE California's first U.S. Ere laws while teaching at his alma dent: the idea that even noe jpg fo 
in which he became a e сг е Civil War, er; he seivéd as deputy state at- manufacturers now have 5%, sat p 


onfederat, torn : а ied: thiis ri 
Terry represented the notorious са Т hs “Seis tae and became the state's ty” to consumers injured РУ US rig 


Hill in her battles-to pro oe administrat i (i Aug. 
LO > : А ог. : ME, 
the wife rather Tru ОШ She ieg been tion, he helped, draft the MD. cs EE Eee (Тї Vor decade tave 
vada millionaire. In 1888, afizr-rosc- o Ne- Revenue Act 011938 perra PE SS riminal just he Su 
married Sarah, the case came before mee. S Appointed tothe Californi Sates юрта Бае © Supre? efusi; 
Court Justice Field, who was also serving Соар 40 Nera ie California Supreme in recent years the U.S. сап Wo o 
California's U.S. circuit judge. When Field 775 opini а. Таупо has since written has intervened with a yene all т. 
" ruled against Sarah, Terry floored a court- ject; many of his ver | dictably, California 15 4 ini etroa, 
н room bailiff, served six months for contempt, came US SPISI 156 diss tion. Often in far-reaching ОР m Not 
| Bic his release, he attacked Field on а Tra S. Supreme Cour i Traynor, the California cour {тоес 
alifornia train and was about to draw his Упог is aptly calle N : j ze | 
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bowie knife when Field's bodyguard shot and SOT S Judge"— he writes n among the first to moc: anilY Uxceec 
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Tw, Killed himzField went on to serve the longest balanced opinions but rea a definition of criminal бшп. 


in Supreme Court history (34 e arly law-revi л N X 3 Н. Воі 
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ask 


ayappointed lawyer has pel, 
п. Unli is entitled to a new trial (1963), to ring 
$ Quite "M safeguards around the use of co- 
al Солу defendant confessions at joint trials 
Court a (1965), and to defy the odd Supreme 
for hi Court rule that police may not seize 
Traynor umere” evidence, such as incriminating 
те Cop letters, unless it is also the loot or tools 
lifornig of a crime, or the means of escape. | 
© gro, In 1956 Traynor gave California an- 
теп nother first when he ruled in People v. 
laws. yo Riser that prosecutors ordinarily must 
Ой p 'allow defendants to discover (exam- 
ilin y tine) evidence to be used against them 
quits the trial. Characteristically, Traynor 
it vin went on to enlarge the discovery priv- 
Ee "Walhijeges of prosecutors in 1961 (Jones v. 
Sapiguperior Court). Today, California 
robably tops all other states in liberal 
CONCUTTigiscovery rules. To deny such access, 
ОП took Gays Traynor, is “to: lose sight of the 
Ipreme (true purpose of a criminal trial, to dis- 
wwgover the facts.” 
In 1942 Traynor held for the court 
that California courts need not follow 
the federal “exclusionary rule" that bars 
evidence gathered in violation of the 
Fourth Amendment guarantee against 
‘unreasonable searches and seizures." 
Mín 1955, however, Traynor forthrightly 
jverruled himself in People v. Cahan, 
fas the court imposed the exclusionary 
шше because “other remedies have com- 
АЕ есу failed" to stop lawless police ac- 
“Шоп. Six years later, the Supreme Court 
tself followed Cahan and applied the 
frule to all American criminal courts 
Mapp v. Ohio). 
Significantly, it was Traynor who also 
ased the furor over Mapp by arguing 
En 1961 that the exclusionary rule 
hould not be made retroactive. Its pur- 
Dose, he noted, was to deter lawless 
police action from then on—not to help 
Tee prisoners who had been convicted 
dn previously admissible evidence. Last 
fear the Supreme Court followed pre- 


» 


orthern Wisely that reasoning in Linkletter v. 
which ruled out Mapp’s 
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Louisiana, 


of the! , Key Essential. In the same pioneer- 
1g 2 АН vein, Traynor suggested in 1961 
n аға 
fond nts Soon as the police are prepared to 
nerely qiharge him. In 1964 the Supreme Court 
is V, Ollowed that path in Escobedo v. Illi- 

to ийй 5, the case that police now fear will 
s re^ eliminate all confessions. Indeed, Cali- 
nor S" Ornia’s Justice Mathew Tobriner am- 
er О. “plified Escobedo last January by hold- 
non? jB for the court in People v. Dorado 
“stri at police failure to advise a suspect of 
J by Miis rights-to counsel and to silence voids 
ug. OF HS confession, even though he may not 
decade” lave asked for a lawyer. Last spring 
jal wet © Supreme Court let Dorado stand by 
иргеп efusing to review it. Meanwhile, in 
50400 WO other cases, the California court 
bright uas ruled against making Escobedo 
g opi" f үраеЧуе. 
ourt ү! ot surprisingly, some California 
nize ! jxosecutors and police chiefs take an 
sanity h cedingly dim view of Ттаупог% 
M m All this emphasis on individual 
[ BU 115 has made the work of law en- 


тобу i 
Теш forcement more difficult апа costly," 
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Suspect is entitled to a lawyer- 


complains Alameda (Oakland) Coun- 
ty’s veteran District Attorney Frank 
Coakley. By contrast, California Bar 
Association President John Sutro is a 
Traynor admirer. “You and I would like 
to see all crooks in jail,” says Sutro. “So 
would Chief Justice Traynor. But this 
is a government of law not men, and 
the maintenance of that essential is the 
difference between Our government and 
tyranny.” It is, moreover, what makes 
a state court vital to U.S. law. “The real 
danger to law is not that judges may 
take off onward and upward,” says 
Chief Justice Traynor, “but that all too 
many of them have long since stopped 
dead in the tracks of their predecessors.” 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Reasonable Rape 

In Los Angeles, Francisco A. Her- 
nandez met a girl, dated her for several 
months and then had intercourse with 
her. Illegal? Well, said Hernandez, she 
consented. Then why should the law 
care? 

The answer is that Hernandez was 
guilty of statutory rape—intercourse 


-with a girl who is under the legal age 


of consent. Hernandez went on trial. 
Predictably, he protested that he honest- 
ly believed his girl to have been over 
18, the California age of consent. But 
all the prosecution needed was that one 
damning fact—she was three months 
under 18. As a result, Hernandez was 
convicted, and faced up to 50 years 
in prison. 

Innocent Mind. What makes all this 
a current cause célébre in assorted law 
reviews is the fact that statutory rape 
is a rare anomaly in U.S. law. In most 
crimes, notes Omaha Lawyer Larry W. 
Myers in the Michigan Law Review, 
the prosecution must prove mens rea 
(the guilty mind), an ancient concept 
that includes criminal intent. Not so for 
statutory rape. An American may beat 
the rap by proving that he didn’t do it, 
proving that the girl was of age—or 
(in Virginia) marrying her. In most 
cases, though, a claim that he honestly 
and reasonably believed that the girl 
was.old enough simply will not do. 

Everyone agrees that statutory-rape 
laws are soundly aimed at protecting 
immature girls from seduction, says 
Myers. Indeed, modern permissiveness 
in feminine speech, dress and deport- 
ment may well make such laws all the 
more important. But what if the girl 
is experienced or deliberately lies about 
her age? Along with having no defense, 
argues Myers, a man confronts “un- 
realistically high” ages of consent in 
most states. Delaware, to be sure, sets 
the age at seven, but in most other 
states it ranges from 16 to 18—and up 
to 21 in Tennessee. For statutory rape, 
a man can get 30 years in Connecticut, 
99 years in Montana, and life imprison- 
ment in Indiana. In 17 states, he faces 
death. 

New Realities. The point of Myers’ 
Tue is that all this may well be 
changed by the case of Francisco Her- 
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nandez. Until he appealed to the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court (see Courts), no 
U.S. court has ever permitted age- 
mistake as a defense against a charge 
of statutory rape. Hernandez, though, 
pointed to a California law that exoner- 
ates criminal acts committed “under 
an ignorance or mistake of fact which 
disproves any criminal intent." Having 
recently applied that rule to bigamy, 
the California Supreme Court scrapped 
68 years of precedents and extended it 
still further in reversing Hernandez's 
conviction. Chief Justice Roger Tray- 
nor added: “This is not to say that the 
granting of consent by even a sexually 
sophisticated girl known to be less than 
the statutory age is a defense. We hold 
only that, in the absence of a legislative 
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LAWYER MYERS 
What if she lies about her age? 


direction otherwise, a charge of statu- 
tory rape is defensible wherein a crim- 
inal intent is lacking.” 

Taking their cue from California, the 
legislatures of Illinois and New Mexico 
have since enacted laws providing age- 
mistake as a defense. Critic Myers also 
urges that strict liability be imposed 
only when the girl is under 13, an age 
when she “is just gaining the physi- 
cal capacity to engage in intercourse, 
but remains seriously deficient in com- 
prehension of the social, psychologi- 
cal, emotional and physical significance 
of sexuality.” 

When the girl is between 13 and 16, 
he argues, she may easily look and act 
16 or older, and the male should be 
allowed reasonable age-mistake unless 
he is more than four years her senior. 
"Finally," says Myers, “consensual inter- 
course with females 16 and older should 
not be branded as rape.” If legislatures 
balk, he adds, “the courts themselves, 
as in Hernandez, should take the imitia- 
tive and bring their decisions i 
with social realities. by recogni 
defense of reasonable mi 
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EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITIES 


A Container to Fit the Contained 
In leadership and innovation, four 
U.S. schools of education stand out: 
Harvard, Stanford, Chicago and Co- 
lumbia Teachers. Of the four, the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education 
is currently taking the boldest meas- 
ures to cope with education's imponder- 
able future. А year-long, soul-searching 
study recently examined the school's 
aims and responsibilities—and last week 
the school dedicated a new building in 
which, as Architect William W. Caudill 
put it, “the container fits the contained.” 
The new Roy Edward Larsen Hall is 
named for a former president of the 


LARSEN SPEAKING AT DEDICATION * 


ady applied to the 
dern, modern me- 
nauseat- 
ial robot, 


conflicting terms alre 
building: “Mosque mo > 
dieval, warm, cold, beautiful, 
ing, traditional, опи" реп 
and an IBM card їп 3-D. 

Saved from Scrapping. The new 
building befits a school probing new ap- 
proaches to the teaching of teachers 
and the edification of educators. Opened 
in 1920, the school has long been scat- 
tered about the Harvard campus. It 
lingered in a state so lowly, compared 
with such Harvard professional schools 
as law and medicine, that President 
James B. Conant considered scrapping 
it in the mid-’30s. Не kept it, however, 
and in 1948 appointed Francis Keppel, 
then 32 (now Assistant Secretary for 


IVAN MASSAR 


Seeking the right mix between detachment and commitment. 


Harvard Board of Overseers, a member 
of the first White House Conference on 
Education, and organizer of the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
-lic Schools—a “kind of symbol of the 
“Yay person who has been concerned for 

the future of education,” as Harvard 

President Nathan Pusey put it at the 


and ventilating ‘sha 
along the outer №: 


tect, delighted last week-i 


FE Я Л 
murers of Larsen: 


D dono 


Education), as its dean. The school has 
been on the upbeat ever since. 

“Keppel doubled the size of the 
school’s faculty, pioneered in bringing 
outside professors into the education 
faculty to break the hold-of-the educa- 
tionists: He organized a cooperative 
program with 30 of the top liberal-arts 
colleges in the Ü.S. to funnel some of 
their most talented graduates into pro- 
fessional education via Harvard’s grad- 
wate school. After Keppel moved on іп 
1962 to become U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, another brilliant young inno- 
Vator, Theodore Sizer, now 33, suc- 
ceeded him as dean, and continued the 
push toward making education а major 
concern of all of Harvard’s academic 
Px - 

35 of the school’s 91 faculty 
hold joint appointments with 
Harvard faculties, and eleven oth- 
rs are also officials of public 
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and independent schools int | 
area. The aim has been "s 
practicing educator, the drj 
scholar, the historian, the КО 
and the social scientist to em 
ever broadening concept "tj 
teach the school's 800 Studez ® 
since .Harvard started itg Dis. y 
Arts in Teaching degree in 1936 % 
phasis has been оп fulltime othe; 
study (as compared with the ç ЫП! 
“summer school” advancemegn toy 
paring teachers and education le In 
Involvement & Aloofness, The \ 
concept continued with the " b. 
looking self-analysis prepared M o. 
ulty committee headed by POS 
Professor Israel Scheffler. It co 2 0 
that "education is best conceived 20 р 
organizing perspective from АШ 
the problems of culture and je Mi. 
may be viewed." The committee wee 
that even greater stress be рїасеў УУ 
full doctoral program, rather that’. 
M.A.T. But it also proposed that whe 7 / 
a full year of practice teaching w 
supervision should be required, 
Shunning the status quo, Dean 
insists that Harvard should be соп 
with “what schools should be like Dos 
future, and to train people for s 
in them now." A school of ейи 
he believes, must seek a balana 
tween “the wisdom gained from deig 
ment and that from commitment i 
search for the proper mix between й 
essary involvement in social reform 
a more aloof and thoughtful alti 
toward education is nothing neig 
Sizer's view, but the challenge fork 
vard is that “no institution has 9 
achieved it.” 


CURRICULUM 
Toward a B.A. in Alcohol? 


A little watered wine for ta К a 
the lower grades, sherry as Me E. 
at school functions, “practice C 


Academy of Sciences last week, Р 
they might “familiarize the at 
their own reactions to alcobo ^5 
the signals that portend ae 
drinking experience for the™ 4 
their peers?" - j 
Chafetz, who also directs " 
clinic at Boston's Massac a 
eral Hospital, wants to ШО ж 
*how different the reponse th j 
drink is sipped slowly rather ji 
how different the response d 
drink is consumed with f0° 
sitting in a relaxed atmosp o P 
trast to drinking without fo now 
ing in tense circumstances | 
of alcohol provides mean 
ence when partaken with an 
a drink alone is as uncon 
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Kitchenettes оп each floor were ап anthropologist's idea to give 
"great beasts" of education's jungle a peaceful “watering hole." 
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Larsen Hall's outer windows provide placid views of Cam- purposes. The glass in the picture below is actually ao He 
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eeded it less than anybody else, since 
һе owns a $24,000 Bentley—and can't 
get into a Volkswagen. At 7 ft. 2 in., 
Chamberlain was just too tall and tal- 
snted to avoid scoring 21 points. Auer- 
bach finally got lucky when, with the 
East leading 29-12, he sent in Cin- 
sinnati's Adrian Smith, the last player 
gamed to the ten-man East squad. 

© Smith responded by shooting every 
me he got his hands on the ball. "Say, 
Smitty,” Chamberlain whispered to him 
okingly, "you're making it awfully 
ough for me to win that award." Smith 
smiled and kept shooting. By game's 
nd, he had scored 24 points, and ev- 
xybody heaved a sigh of relief when 
B.A. President Walter Kennedy hand- 
d him the keys to the Ford. АП Smith 
ad at home was a 1965 Thunderbird. 


GOLF 


appiness Is Winning 
Arnold Palmer made $81,000 last 
ear just by playing golf. That didn't 
ven begin to pay the taxes on the 
oney he earned from his Arnold Palm- 
r driving ranges, Arnold Palmer slacks, 
rnold Palmer sweaters, Arnold Palm- 
r shirts and Arnold Palmer laundry. 
ut can the son of a greenskeeper from 
e Pennsylvania coal country find hap- 
iness in a world of luxury and high 
nance? Apparently not. “First of all,” 
id Arnie at last week’s Los Angeles 
Ypen, "lm a golf professional. And 
2condly, I like to win.” 
ally ao He did, too—for the first time in al- 
unobsenhost a year. It was a sort of hollow 
zictory, because neither Jack Nicklaus 
or Gary Player was entered in the 
purnament. But it did wonders for Ar- 
ie's pride, and it was worth $11,000 
which automatically (since it was the 
ear' first tournament) put Palmer 
ack into his once-familiar position atop 
TO golf's money-winning list. 
The first thing everybody noticed 
hen Arnie arrived at Los Angeles' 
ancho Municipal Golf Course was that 


f trying to give them up. He was also 
elting his drives with fresh gusto, and 
€ was using a new putter. On the first 
дау, he limbered up with a so-so 72. 
ext day he cut his score to a five- 
der 66, and in the third round he was 
€ old Arnold Palmer. His tee shots 
“пей 310 yds. ог more, and his putt- 
CS Was uncanny: twelve times in 18 
Oles he got down with one putt. Rat- 
Ing off seven straight birdies—just one 
ПУ of the P.G.A. record—he shot a 
pne-under 62, opened up a seven-stroke 
M on the field. *What's Arnie trying 
| CO—lap the rest of us?" demanded 
aul Harney, who had won the tourna- 
lent the last two years in a TOW. 
1 3 the last round, Palmer settled for 
^ апа a three-stroke victory, “I don't 
"end to be a lingerer,” said Arnie, 36, 
icu flew off to film a TV show with 
| aus and Player, “but I don't see 
1У reason why I shouldn't be able to 


AY competitively until I'm 40.” 
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MUSIC 


OPERA 


For Humanity 

In Germany, Jess Thomas is known 
as a jugendlicher Heldentenor. Put lit- 
erally, it means young heroic tenor. 
Put according to Thomas, it means that 
he has "the heroic amount of guts" 
needed to sing Wagnerian roles. Put in 
the U.S., it means that Thomas is the 
first and most notable of what appears 
to be a new stable of American helden- 
tenors: men with the projection of a 
foghorn, the endurance of a marathon 
cyclist and the range of an ICBM. Most 
have an ego to match. 

Jess Thomas scores high on all counts, 
as he proved last week singing the role 
of Radames in the Metropolitan Opera 


SABINE TOEPFFER 


THOMAS & WIFE 
The Italians love me. 


production of Aida. His military garb 
amply revealed his impressive dimen- 
sions (which he will recite like a cover 
girl: “Six feet three inches, 200 pounds, 
49-inch chest, 32-inch waist"), plus a 
pair of legs that the Italians rank with 
those of -Tenor Franco (“Golden 
Calves”) Corelli. Thomas’ voice was 


Stamped with virility—clear, sturdy, se- 


curely focused, with a rich lyrical quali- 
ty that is unusual among heldentenors. 
While his acting tends toward the hand- 
clasped-to-heart school, his he-man stat- 
ure, curly black locks and jut-jawed 
profile make him one of Opera’s most 
commanding figures. 

Taking the Plunge. Thomas has not 
yet graduated into the ranks of the full- 
fledged heldentenor. Basically, this re- 
quires à voice with the coloring of a 
baritone and the range of a tenor. Un- 
like the bel canto tenor who must em- 
ploy vocal embroidery, the heldentenor 
must possess the raw power and endur- 
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ance to sing the weightiest and longest 
roles in opera. The supreme tests are 
Wagner's Tristan and Siegfried, which 
require 65 and 90 minutes respectively, 
as compared, say, with the 22 minutes 
for Tosca. Lauritz Melchior, the last 
great heldentenor, did not attempt Tris- 
tan until he was 39. Thomas, now 38, 
figures that his voice will be ready in 
about three years. 

Born of Welsh parentage in Hot 
Springs, S. Dak., Thomas was preoc- 
cupied from childhood with the notion 
of “doing something for humanity.” 
This, he says, led him to major in psy- 
chology at the University of Nebraska, 
then to a job as a high school counselor 
in Oregon. “I was tremendously suc- 
cessful in my field,” he confesses. He 
was at Stanford, working for a doc- 
torate, when a voice teacher heard him 
sing in a university production. The 
teacher encouraged him to take voice 
lessons, and after four years of study 
Thomas decided to take the plunge. At 
the advanced (for opera) age of 30, 
he left the U.S. to join the Baden State 
Theater in Karlsruhe, Germany. 

Group Therapy. In the beginning, his 
career was more soap than grand opera; 
for the first year he and his wife Bettye, 
a former model, lived in the laundry 
room of an apartment house and sub- 
sisted on a diet of potatoes. At length 
he got a chance in 1961 to sing at the 
Bayreuth Festival, home of the helden- 
tenor, where he was hailed as a "flaw- 
less” Parsifal. Last year, performing 
Lohengrin, he became one. of the few 
U.S. tenors ever to sing at Milan’s La 
Scala opera house. “The Italians,” he ex- 
plains simply, “love me.” 

As for doing something for the rest 
of humanity, Thomas’ wife explains that 
now, through singing, “he helps hun- 
dreds of people at one time. He has a 
life-giving element.” Thomas can only 
agree. He says that his psychology train- 
ing helps him to analyze a role and 
develop that special “heart-to-heart pro- 
jection.” As a further aid in group mu- 
sicotherapy, Thomas designs many of 
his own costumes (as well as his wife’s 
wardrobe): “That way I portray the 
role not only musically but also stylis- 
tically. You can’t express yourself if 
you're wearing a costume meant for a 
five-foot, six-inch tenor.’ He likes to 
practice his hobby on the days of a 
performance because, he says, “it helps 


me keep my mouth shut. And that’s 
important.” 


AUDIENCES 

Let Them Eat Bananas 

"Painters paint on canvas," Conduc- _ 
tor Leopold Stokowski once lect ared 
ап unruly audience. "We paint our 
tone pictures on silence. Only you can 
supply that." 

But they never do. I1 
house lights. go down 


yer = meme m0 


——— — 


audience that strikes 


day, it is often the av c str 
| up the overture. It is а kind of barn- 
1 yard symphonette. The Hummer and 


y 


1 


the Time Beater serve as the rhythm 
section; the Cellophane Crinkler and 
the Program Rattler handle the 50105. 
In the percussion section, the pue 
performers are the Bracelet Jang g 
and the Premature Clapper, while spe- 
cial effects are contributed by the 
Knuckle Cracker and the Watch Wind- 
er. The Coughers’ Chorale is_directed 
by the Dry-Throated, Red-Nosed Hack- 
er. whose feeblest lead always gets a re- 
sounding antiphonal response. The en- 
tire performance is choreographed by 
Fidgeter, produced and upstaged by 
that notorious team of Latecomer and 
Earlyleaver. 

Shattered Mood. Lumped together, 
they are the Intruders, the most ill- 
mannered group ever to plague U.S. 
concert halls and opera houses—and 
they seem to be more prevalent today 
than ever before. One theory is that 
they are the illegitimate offspring of 
the cultural explosion. Another is that 
audiences are exposed to so much classi- 
cal music today that they have grown 
calluses on their manners. Whatever the 
cause, the intruders are multiplying, and 
nothing short of muzzles and strait- 
jackets seems likely to deter them. In 
general, Manhattan audiences are the 
least respectful, Chicago’s the most 
punctual, Philadelphia’s the least ex- 
citable, Boston’s the best behaved. Sniffs 
one Boston Symphony official: “We 
mind our manners whether on the street 
or in Symphony Hall.” 

The worst intruders are the latecom- 
ers. Most concert halls today refuse to 
seat late arrivals until there is a logical 
break in the music. In Manhattan, as 
much as 15% of an audience, elbows 
at the ready, will come clomping down 
the aisle between movements of a sym- 
phony. Complains one critic: “А 115- 
tener’s mood is broken—no, shattered 
—when he is removed from the tonal 


MARTHA SWOPE 


LATECOMERS AT THE MET 
Beware the Red-Nosed Hacker. 
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world that has just been established. 
And just because some шы Дш. 
couple felt like dawdling over their cot- 
fee." To teach latecomers а lesson, 
Stokowski once had his musicians wan- 
der idly off- and onstage while playing 
a Mozart symphony. Another time he 
turned to the audience and conduct- 
ed the coughers: “АП right, cough" 
he commanded. “I want a rhythmic 
cough! Make it louder!" Eeri 

Mute Fruit. Classical Guitarist An- 
drés Segovia recently stopped a per- 
formance in Chicago, whipped out an 
enormous handkerchief, and honked 
and wheezed along with the audience. 
Jascha Heifetz prefers the withering 
glare or, if things get too bad, depar- 
ture. The late Sir Thomas Beecham 
was even less subtle, once whirled on 
the podium and roared: “Shut up, you 
fools!” 

As for the dreaded cellophane crin- 
kler, critics recommend that mute fruit 
—something nice and quiet like ba- 
nanas—should be sold at intermissions 
instead of candy. Conductor Eugene 
Ormandy, who has been jolted from 
his-sleep by a radiator whistling off- 
key, recently requested that women 
check their dangly bracelets before en- 
tering the concert hall. It would not be 
so bad, reports New York Times Critic 
Harold Schonberg, if “all the bracelets 
weren't differently pitched.” Schonberg 
is also bugged by serious types who lug 
music scores to the performance. They 
turn their pages in unison and sound 
“like a bunch of locusts going through 
a wheatfield.” To help separate him- 
self from such extraneous noises, one 
Manhattan concertgoer cups two pro- 
grams to his ears. 

The audience-participation show, 
suggests Metropolitan Opera Director 
Rudolf Bing, is the result of “a general 
deterioration of manners everywhere, 
spurred by the Beatles and similar crea- 
tures.” He should know. Met audiences 
often seem better suited for Ringo than 
Rossini. They stroll in (often well be- 
yond the 8 p.m. curtain) and out dur- 
ing a performance like browsers at a 
rummage sale. Indeed, they tend to 
sample rather than to sit through an 
opera. Some members of the Metro- 
politan Opera Club, an exclusive group 
of 100 leading citizens, pop into their 
special boxes long enough-to hear their 
favorite aria, then float out to the bar. 
When Joan Sutherland sang Lucia di 
Lammermoor last Season, the audience 
stayed to see her death scene and then 
fled in droves, leaving the poor tenor 
to suffer through his death scene all but 
unattended. The Met is also infested 
with claques, leather-lunged gangs of 
professional cheerleaders who are hired 
by а performer to whoop it up after 
every aria he sings. They are bother- 
some, but not half so bad as one late- 
comer who recently straight-armed her 
way into a front-row seat and jostled 
Conductor Georges Prétre with such a 
shattering blow that he had to stop the 
music and begin again. 
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Tiny Albee 


Malcolm. The quest for 
the spectral son, the розу Ч ae 
mother, the world as supren да 
—these are themes, roles a Ca 
that have obsessed Edward An N 
the days of The Sandb 
American Dream 
and Tiny Alice. In this а 
James Purdy's novel Ма] рај 
all his own vintage wines р * 
man's cellar. The trouble is tha 
wine bottles are now empty Шү 
wind whistles over them all - i 
with a low, monotonous, фед 

Malcolm (Matthew Cowles) уз 
year-old who looks like frostin Shee 
chock-full of Innocence. A ki | М 
tanic hotelier takes him in tow Me : 
patches him, like one of nature's, ОП 


ee 
Ох ay 


bellboys, to the fetid rooms of unc 
existence. Along the way, there үл 
ries of symbolic betrayals: by fs x 
ship (in the person of an апоу 
in a Confederate uniform); by Em 
(in the form of an alcoholic hag atninot 
fluttery entourage of butterfly box Cas 
art (as represented by a seedy while 
painter couple); and by sex ittome 
nymphomaniacal guise of a torrilnode! 
swinger (Jennifer West). They Капа; 
colm with corruption. lot) a 
While the play has flickers of депе 
moments of poignance, it is lessaf pr 
ma than an exercise in computeruite 
gramming. Albee has fed into Їзуег!а 
such data as will produce the ang hc 
that this is the worst of all passe! 
worlds. And just as Aldous Ше p 
spoke of *murderee" types, Malwaughi 
a corruptee—he invites corruptis ап 
is dumb, passive and available, - OM 
lacks all strength of purity. The ре$5‹ 


ecONsis 


organism rejects disease; the Pe В 


resists evil. As for the spectac БЫсгїрї 


male vultures, the ritual 
iar and more than a b үр seads 
Lolling in this effete bor ello ота 
imagination, Albee achieved with ; 


quick flop (seven perform nee, | 
his tiniest play. 


me of 


“МАС л 
wine = 


COWLES & WEST IN 
Whistling over empty 
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JEAN-PIERRE CASSEL IN "COMPANION" 


% Sex, joyously improvised. 
» deadly, 


Male Companion. Movies about sex, 
{Ке sex itself, thrive best on the il- 
ш toy ausion that an air of joyous improvisa- 


nature у n covers a multitude of sins. In Сот- 
EU anion, Director Philippe de Broca 
^; there “тле  Five-Day Lover, The Love 


als: by Same) again sets light-footed Jean- 
ID ancletidjerre Cassel to dancing from escapade 
m); by юю escapade as inoffensively as a hum- 
lic hag &ningbird buzzing the phlox. 
terfly boy Cassel impishly initiates a seduction 
i seedy while posing nude for a life class in 
y sex Rome. He has his way with a working 
f a torritnodel (Irina Demick), a baker’s wife 
They KillSandra Milo), a widow (Annie Girar- 
lot) and a winsome ingénue (Catherine 
kers of WDeneuve)—without ever letting a hint 
it is lessaf ргигіепсе mar his bland facade. 
computrQuite simply, he appears to have been 
d into ibvertaken by the sex drive before learn- 
ce the ung how to steer. According to the plot, 
yf all рае] has other things on his mind, for 
\Idous Hie plays a professional scapegrace 
es, Maloiaught by his knavish old granddad “to 
corruptiwe an idle man.” His successful misad- 
ilable, #€ntures are ultimately summed up in a 
у. The westseller entitled Doing Nothing, which 
the pure-Onsists of 200 blank pages. 
pectacle © The trouble is, Male Companion's 
ing hisTIPt might well have been adapted 
ive ТОТ! the same book. Indole 
; grotestl same book. Indolence as a 
Syerlyineme leads easily to a certain aimless- 
B of 4165 of execution, just as nothingness 
Pel (©@Ч$ to naught. Director De Broca’s 
ОД psPOntaneity and Cassel's utter abandon 
jeve С а throng of acquiescent beauties 
rman’ neet every challenge except the vital 
ne of squeezing triumph out of a trifle. 


wlane Janes 


| Boeing Boeing, by contrast, plows 
Padenly into every error that Male 
А Отрапіоп avoids. Its graceless lechery 
} feighs down a comedy about three air- 
Me Nostesses who share a Paris flat with 
Sony Curtis, As а prodigiously over- 
xed American newspaperman, Tony 
5 Obviously never met a deadline, but 
I does keep busy checking timetables, 
y үс better to enjoy, one by one, his “fi- 
ices” from British United (Suzanna 
18), Lufthansa (Christiane Schmidt- 
/ 7 and Air France (Dany Saval). 
mi tg OU don't need a housekeeper—you 
eed а Univac,” snaps Tony's maid-of- 
.-Work, Thelma Ritter, who schlumps 
rough the premises changing linens, 


| 
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CINEMA 


juggling menus, and scornfully polishing 
off a collection of stale sex jokes. 

Based on a long-running Paris and 
London stage success that crash-landed 
on Broadway last year, Boeing limps 
along on the premise that broad French 
farce means a farce about broads in 
France. Curtis, faced by a crisis when 
a new line of jets with extra thrust 
brings all his airchicks to earth at once, 
sweats over a role that only suavity 
could save. He inevitably brings to mind 
the rather blunt question that one might 
ask about a fortyish satyr-about-town: 
not how he does it, but why. As a col- 
league who drops by to ogle Curtis' 
girls, Jerry Lewis gives, for him, an 
unusually restrained performance. Par- 
ents who mistake Boeing Boeing for a 
routine Jerry Lewis kid comedy will 
find, to their regret, that this is a show 
the whole family should shun. 


Zoo Story 


Zebra in the Kitchen, though it 
sounds like the tale of an equine in an 
apron, is actually about a hill-country 
boy (Jay North, TV's Dennis the Men- 
ace) who loves a puma named Sun- 
shine. When Jay's folks move into the 
city, Jay stows away Sunshine in the 
back of the family truck. The cat ends 
up in a cramped zoo, where Jay be- 
comes errand boy just long enough to 
snitch Keeper Andy Devine's keys and 
set loose lions, tigers, bears, apes, ze- 
bras, snakes, elephants, an ostrich and 
Sunshine upon a terrified populace. 

Well, not too terrified. The ostrich 
swallows a transistor radio and becomes 
a feathered walkie-talkie, the elephant 
slurps up a gentleman's bath, and the 
zebra turns domestic. On balance, the 
kid himself might seem the worst be- 
haved, but Zebra isn’t that kind of 


bestiary. Producer-Director Ivan Tors, 
who made Rhino! and the Flipper series, 
views all fauna through globs of senti- 
ment. In a rich and foamy climax, Zoo 
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-— The brains behind The Boys undoubt- 


ELEPHANT AT LARGE IN “ZEBRA” 
Fauna, richly sentimentalized. 


Doctor Martin Milner subdues the fugi- 
tive Sunshine’s snarls with a spray-can 
full of whipped cream, and before long 
a spacious new zoo has been flung up. 
Cutting through the film's whimsy, 
though, is Tors's awareness that the ani- 
mal kingdom is a world of enchantment 
for the very young. His human charac- 
ters are paper-thin, but his jungle crea- 
tures are real and twice as appealing as 
any in a picture book. But not for 
sophisticates, whatever their age. 


Updated & Downgraded 


When the Boys Meet the Girls was 
snazzy back in 1943, when young Judy 
Garland and Mickey Rooney socked it 
across as a prime-quality MGM musi- 
cal called Girl Crazy. Mickey was the 
Eastern playboy packed West to buckle 
down at Cody College, and Judy made 
extracurricular magic from such Gersh- 
win standards as Embraceable You, 
Bidin’ My Time, and I Got Rhythm. 

In this remake, MGM cooks the 
goose that laid the golden egg. Rare- 
ly have so many charmless perform- 
ers been assembled. Zing, freshness, 
warmth, humor and yay-team vitality 
have been banished—presumably {о 
please a new generation that will nev- 
er Know what it missed. The Garland- 
Rooney roles are taken over by Singers 
Connie Francis and Harve Presnell, who 
тере through the vintage show tunes as 
though they have memorized the words 
and music while disowning the message. 
Instead of getting-the-gang-together- 
to-put-on-a-dandy-show, they are pay- 
ing off a gambling debt for Connie’s fa- 
ther by running a dude ranch for hot- 
blooded divorcees awaiting final decrees. 


edly believe that the movie reflects: 
changing tastes, but they seem to co 
fuse updating. with downgradin 
front of a camera that sits pa 
with embarrassment most of the 
Louis Armstrong, Liberace, Hi 
Hermits and other pecia) 
gle gamely to stay cool. I 
ironic duty to appe 
rumbling in so: 
for | 1 
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MODERN 
LIVING 


FASHION 
Goodbye Jackie, Hello Amanda! 


There’s nothing exclusive about the 
electorate; it is made up of society 
editors, socialites, columnists and dress 
designers across the U.S. and Canada 
—in fact, just about anybody who 
writes.in for a ballot. But their votes 
establish the pecking order among the 
world’s best-dressed women. And last 
week, as the New York Couture Group 
promoted Jacqueline Kennedy to tran- 
sient immortality as a member of the 
Fashion Hall of Fame, the voters filled 
Jackies No. 1 spot with an all but 
unknown Manhattan socialite, 22-year- 
old Amanda Mortimer Burden. 


boned, long-tressed Amanda from the rack at Bendel’s.” Had she learned any 
shoulders up, and last year gave eight secrets from her mother? “None at 
pages in color, titled “The Young Joy- all. We are completely different,” said 
ous Life,’ to Amanda and her 23-year- Amanda, who thinks white is her best 
old Harvard and Columbia Law School nighttime color, likes fake jewelry and 
student husband, S. Carter Burden Jr. textured stockings. 
For in the judgment of her peers, Labeled Kookie. “If you’d asked my 
Amanda is a delight. A stepdaughter of mother who Balenciaga was,” said the 
CBS President William Paley, her other surprise winner, Broadway’s Bar- 
mother is Babs Paley, one of Boston’s bra Streisand, who showed up in eighth 
famous Cushing sisters, herself on the place,* "she would have thought it was 
best-dressed list for years and а mem- а grocery store in Brooklyn." Nor had 
| ber of the Hall of Fame. Barbra (TIME cover, April 10, 1964) 
i But none of this prepared Amanda got there by the Bendel route; she de- 
for the shock. She was just out of bed signs her own clothes—a golden sable 
and barely into her morning paper in coat with a middy collar, a green bro- 
her Manhattan apartment at the Dakota cade suit of the same material as her 
(same floor as Jason Robards and Lau- bedroom walls and, for accessories, old 
ren Bacall) when she spotted her name beaded bags with real jewel clasps and 
in boldface. Down dropped her paper new shoes with old buckles. The Cou- 
and her aplomb. ture Group liked it, cited her “ехігаог- 
Why,” she gasped, "did they put me — dinary individuality and infallible fash- 
on top of their list? I don't go to Paris ion instinct." Sighed Barbra, “Now life 
LARRY NORRIS—THE NEw York tues Will be so much less frustrating. I’ve 
Я ‚ Г @ been labeled with the kookie image for 
so long." 


The Long & the Short of It 


The invitation reads BLACK TIE. So 
much for what the man wears. But even 
if his wife is on the best-dressed list, she 
will still call up her friends to find out 
how they are going to play the shin 
game—covered, or exposed? Now two 
top American designers, Norman No- 
rell and Jimmy Galanos, have trotted 
out their spring collections. And what 
15 the new trend? Short, says Norell. 

_ kong, says Galanos. 
Norell’s gowns are more than short; 


* Others in the: top ten: 2) Mrs. Alfred 
Gwynne Vanderbilt, 3) Mrs. Wyatt Cooper 
(Gloria Vanderbilt), 4) Mrs. Giancarlo Uzi- 
= еШ (Anne Ford) and Mrs. Stavros Niarchos 
“(Charlotte Ford), paired “because their tastes 
| are identical,” 5) Mrs. Joseph Р. Kennedy 
6) Mrs. Kirk Douglas, 7) Mrs. Angus Ogilvy 
(Princess Alexandra of Kent), 9) Mrs. 


— Charles Engelhard, 10 illi 
MRS. PALEY & NO. 1 DAUGHTER Cormick Blair (wife ^ne os МЫШ. ме 


Mother did it differently. to the Philippines). of the U.S. Ambassador 
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| | Peers' Delight. Well, actually, not all GALANOS NORELL сл. 
| that unknown. Vogue last month de- For those who go black tie. Per 
ў voted four pages to Photographer Irving i і ИН t 
| Penn's black-and-white studies of fine- to buy my dresses. I buy them off the they're shapeless. One after апош] u 


models whirled around in shifsibits 
barely exposed a single curve зоп - 
neck bone and kneecap. Still, the doser 
looked classically elegant. Some farin 
pastel-colored, with a wide Бугай. 
bugle beads on cuffs and hems; (970, 
were made entirely of beads in fds, 
candy-colored stripes. “Long вом Mo 
old-fashioned," he explained. T Sk 
should women wear skirts або !ОПУ! 
knees in daytime and sweep the Nos 
at night?" а 
Norell did not stop there. Aj long 
if one can wear a nightshirt Шз € 
seum opening, why not pajamas Tis f 
dinner party or discothèque? М. 
loosely fitting silk crepe, his Dis thin 
last word in fancy pants, come él 
solid pastel shades or striking Ws. to 
jester designs. For those who “ptrog 
dazzle as well as dance, he пе е 
black beaded pajamas, finished ед 
a fringe at the ankle. T 
To Galanos, such informality! cs 
thinkable. "Women want to pud 
gowns," he points out. br i 
Who wants to go to a forma 
the same-length dress she. 
day?" To create that spec d 
Galanos depended largely oF 
and sex. Taking a cue пота E 
bathing suits, he draped b 
across deeply plunging pe. 
stretched it tantalizingly аб! io 
midriff. Some of the tops W° "m 
even to hide a bra, and t © sup 
nothing to rely on but mora 


RECREATION 
Off-Season Soundings 


T 
There was the familiar fort 
fluttering from aluminum ith 
spinnakers billowing out pies ™ 
of nearby fans, and the deg 
in pools of water as gané рӯ 
swarmed over the luxury У рїї 
the bulkhead-to-bulkhead 9r PME, J 
built-in barbecue grills- 


Y 
rime, JANUM 


anhattan's 56th National 
Nr Show ee most interested in the 
nall boats, the fastest-selling items in a 
port that has 8,000,000 devotees and 
innual sales of $2.6 billion. 


t) Stability, light weight and low cost 
| 's criteria. In din- 
Ire the small boatman s cri 
A hies, Chapman Yates leads the fleet 
1 ith its new 8-ft. 3-in. Hydro-Pram, 
| ailable for either sail ($465) or out- 
Moard ($250). Because of a thick bot- 
п layer of polyurethane foam, it will 
ot capsize with a 145-Ib. boy standing 
Bin its gunwale, nor sink when filled 
4 ith water and two beefy men. Total 
eight: 90 Ibs. Lighter still is the 10-ft. 
PW in. Swift, George O'Day's bid for a 
| "ice of the sailboard market. Only 80 
‘ys., the Swift costs $250, features a 
f-bailing cockpit and toeholds for 
iking out. 
For those who want to go right over 
She side, there are water skis and more 
ian enough power to pull them. Even 
iver Queen's houseboat is equipped 
ith twin engines, which push the року 
fter anothull up to 30 m.p.h. Buehler Corp. ex- 
| in shifsibits its Bolero with water-jet propul- 
curve baon that can make 44 m.p.h. Even 
Still, ћефоѕег to being airborne is Water Spyder 
nt. Somefarine Ltd.’s first hydrofoil pleasure 
wide bayaft. Twelve feet overall and priced at 
id hems; 9970, it can ride up onto its foils in sec- 
beads їп nds, tow a skier at close to 40 m.p.h. 
опр gown Most fascinating innovation is the wa- 
plained. "T skier's first do-it-yourselfer, Roto- 
сіт abowOtive Industries’ Ski-Craft ($795). It 
weep ће 2151815 of a 24-h.p. engine mounted 
n a streamlined flotation raft that pulls 
here. Afglong the skier at the end of 8-ft.-long 
tshirt 102214165. The skier controls the speed 
pajamas (ith a hand throttle; if he takes a spill, 
que? Nous releases the throttle, stopping the 
his pjs 08116 and bringing the craft to а halt 
cont gjithin a few feet. ; 
riking W The industry is even going under wa- 
D A yet to find new sales. Evinrude recently 
e W20 Ntroduced the $279 Aquanaut, a gaso- 
ine engine that floats in its own air- 
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MOTORCYCLISTS WITH COFFIN 
"Mother" was so righteous. 


tered air through two 25-ft. hoses down 
to masks worn by aquanauts below. Not 
only does it free the serious diver from 
cumbersome, expensive scuba tanks but, 
plopped over the side of a boat, it lets 
the yachtsman get to the bottom of any 
problem he might have—even if it's 
only barnacles. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Requiem for an Angel 

Greeks burned their dead heroes on 
great funeral pyres; Vikings launched 
their mourned leaders seaward in great 
ships. What funeral rites should assist 
a leather-jacketed motorcycle chieftain 
of California's hell-raising Hell's Angels 
to his grave? The problem arose last 
week after James T. Miles, 30, died in 
a head-on collision between his motor- 
cycle and a truck in Oakland, Calif. 

Not that Miles had been a very great 
chief. He was only the former leader of 
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SKI-CRAFT AT THE BOAT SHOW 
For those who go overboard. 
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Sacramento's Hell's Angels, a branch 
of the Los Angeles organization. When 
the state attorney general cracked 
down on their rampaging rallies, Miles 
protested. “The stories spread about 
our wild sex and marijuana parties," 
he said, "are exaggerated. If we even 
tried, the cops might swoop down and 
bust it up. They harass us, they spread 
lies and call us bad seeds." Then last 
May he hauled down the Sacramento 
Angels’ emblem—a death's-head wear- 
ing a helmet and wings—and departed 
for Oakland to seek “a better life,” free 
from “police harassment.” 

Briefly he surfaced this fall when he 
was arrested, along with three other 
Angels, and accused of raping two 
teen-age girls—charges that were later 
dropped. The newspaper announcement 
after his fatal accident said simply, 
“Friends are respectfully invited to at- 
tend the funeral services," but it be- 
came a rallying cry. Into Sacramento 
roared nearly 300 motorcyclists, includ- 
ing such normally dissident groups as 
the Hangmen, Crossmen, Gladiators, 
Falcons, Thunderbirds, Mofos and Ma- 
rauders. In homage, all wore their club 
insignia; many sported earrings, Ger- 
man Iron Crosses and Nazi swastikas. 

But for all the turnout of cops, the 
mourners were a somber, sober lot. 
“We called him ‘Mother, ” explained a 
fellow cyclist. “He was so righteous. 
Any time there was a party, he was the 
first one there and the last to leave.” 
When the “chicks” in leather boots and 
dark tights, usually proud of their 
toughness, saw the open casket with 
Miles's "colors," a sleeveless jacket 
bearing the Hell’s Angels’ emblem, they 
sobbed. Only after the funeral oration, 
when the coffin was placed in tħe 
hearse, did the sound that Miles lived - 
and died by suddenly deafen the by- 2 
Standers as the cortege gunned its way 
to the cemetery. “We — ) see. 
he got a proper burial,” e 
Sorrowing Angel: “Мо 
wanted it th we f» t 
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MEDICINE 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
The Mess in FDA 


There was no lack of problems in 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare when John W. Gardner 
took over last August. But the biggest 
mess facing the new Secretary was in 
the Food and Drug Administration, the 
agency responsible for the purity and 
safety of the food, medicines and cos- 
metics that Americans buy. The mess 
had been building for decades while the 
agency rocked along, a cozy bureau 
for career men whose ambitions were 
as limited as their powers. Though there 
have been marked improvements since 
World War II, what Gardner inherited 
was an agency that had lagged far be- 
hind its fast-growing responsibilities. 
Growth Spurts. In 1938, at the start 
of the wonder-drug era, FDA was given 
broader powers after a sloppy prepara- 
tion of sulfanilamide killed 107 people. 
But the sulfas were only the first of sev- 
eral families of potent drugs developed 
by inventive chemists working with 
imaginative physicians. And the high 
tide of new drugs was arriving at a 
time when the food industry, which 
gives FDA 70% of its work, had begun 
its own technical revolution with new 
preservatives, additives, and other 
chemicals. The agency did not have 
nearly enough manpower to do a thor- 
ough job, nor was its prestige enough 
to attract men of the necessary scien- 
tific skill. Meanwhile, both the drug in- 
dustry and organized medicine, which 
had resources and skills, felt that they 
could shoulder the principal responsi- 
bility for policing drugs and drug dis- 
pensing and should be regulated as little 
as possible. But in both the industry 
and the profession there was a minority 
of careless, unethical operators from 
whom the public had to be guarded. 
FDA got a shot of growth hormone 
in 1962 with the Kefauver-Harris law, 
which made the agency Tesponsible for 
the efficacy as well as the safety of new 
drugs. But growth (from 800 employees 
and a $5,000,000 budget in 1955 to 
4,400 and $53 million today) also 
Meant growing pains. FDA was ill or- 
ganized and ill housed—some of its 
most vital scientific work had to be 
done in a made-over garage. Worse, 
many of its difficulties were homemade. 
Its officials could not get along with 
those in the National Institutes of 
Health, though they clearly had many 
interests in common. They could not 
even get along among themselves. 
Things looked up for a while after Dr. 
Frances О. Kelsey became a heroine 
for keeping-thalidomide off the U.S. 
market, and after Dr. Joseph F. Sadusk 
— Jr. with а good record as a medical ed- 
.ucator- and a practicing physician, took 
т asshead of FDA's Bureau of Med- 
icine (TIME, March 13, 1964). But now 
the Kelsey faction is warring on Sadusk, 
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GODDARD & KELSEY 
Many difficulties, often homemade. 


who is also the target of Representative 
Lawrence H. Fountain's Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee. 

Last winter, Commissioner George P. 
Larrick, an up-through-the-ranks man, 
decided that he had had enough and 
asked to be retired (a year before he 
needed to). Soon, so did two other top 
officials; six key spots are now vacant. 

Law & Duty. Personalities and minor 
issues aside, the crucial debate in and 
around FDA centers on the question: 
How shall it discharge its duty to pro- 
tect the public against useless or dan- 
gerous drugs? There can be no simple 
answer because the law, and therefore 
the duty, have changed almost as fast 
as drugs have changed. 

The sharpest division is over how 
hard FDA should bear down on drug 
safety. Dr. Sadusk was at first expected 
to favor strict enforcement. But he is 
convinced. that practicing physicians 
should be frée to make their own 
choices from among many available 
drugs, all of which have some degree of 
danger. His opponents now accuse him 
of betraying the public interest in favor 
of protecting the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers. Some recent examples of ac- 
tion, inaction and disputed decisions: 
> SULFAS. FDA last week announced 
that it was requiring new labeling on 
two long-acting sulfa drugs marketed 
by three firms,* “to warn against rare 


* Sulfadimethoxine (Roche’s Madribon) and 


sulfamethoxypyridazine (Lederle’s K: 
Parke, Davis? Midicel). E 
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cases of a severe and 5 


side effect,” a blistering , ting 
known as the Stevens-Johng СЩ 
There have been 81 Teporte Sy 
"associated" with the ds Uy— 
deaths, eleven among chile Й 
have been relatively fe, © 
and no U.S. deaths agers Mhe l 
short-acting sulfas, Which d, Ha 
taken four to six times . "ew ` 
“hawks,” who favor drastic „Sohns 


acting drugs are equally efr, 
are safer. Congressiona] “hore 
spokesmen and other Sadusk 011 
have been leaking confidential Фвр! 
uments to selected FDrayo 


s с <- newsmen, olati 
Sadusk of a) having dragged nar 
for at least a year before takiyirtz 


action, and b) having Watered jurse 
the final action to a mere label yal ca 
that use of shorter-acting Sulfas yore 
be considered" before the long,ther 
are employed. “yes a 
ANTI-NAUSEA PILLS. Мес The 
zers Bonine) "is highly effective dy, 
its manufacturer, “for the conflatic 
nausea and vomiting of pregnan? nO! 
well as for motion sickness. Gye 
(Burroughs Wellcome’s Mareele: 
widely prescribed for pregnant wti” 
though the company does not spc! 
ly recommend it for them. Ew. 
doctors said that some women wi €! 
^ 5 as to 
the pills later bore malformed b | 
е те 
Last January, Dr. Sadusk agred сео 
pregnant women should not take! 
drugs, then promptly reversed ligo. 
Not until October did he ар 
label warning: “Not for use by "jon 
who are pregnant or who may Moun 
become pregnant"—even though an 3, 
not convinced that they are оца 
against nausea. апу 
> CHLORAMPHENICOL. For 15ytfrived 
has struggled with the problem үе 
to label and whether to In As 
of this antibiotic (Parke, Davis "und 
mycetin). It is unquestionably NY 
drug against half a dozen P оп 
diseases and a few medical S E 
that should be treated in hoT о 
it is often prescribed to Pc p WerOss-t 
effects of a common cold; peat me 
is useless and also dangerous y felt 
may cause death from anem 7 US 
New Life. It took Secret7 mid he 
a long time to find a man Vil WA fte 
credentials to attack such p Фе oth 


0 
these and try to put EDAR pis? 


geon general of the Le 
Service and chief of 1 
detective branch, the med i E 
Disease Center. Earlier p tol 


1 
job while on loan as surgeo Бас] 


А 
eral Aviation Agency. What? " E 
Goddard, said Gardner, 55, goer й 
agency a new burst of life. dd ther: 
It needs it, and Dr. skile Pre 
need all the administrative ў 
already shown—and mor 
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aser he Unguided Guidelines 
fa j^ t Having done nothing to help end the 
ls à WW ew York City transit strike, President 
Stic à yhnson was on doubtful ground when 
n Сбор, denounced the settlement as а viola- 
AU of the Government's supposedly 
| that the yfuntary wage-price guidelines. Even 
y effec ore questionable was Labor Secretary 
l Сол Шага Wirtz's after-the-settlement at- 
adusk losmpt to blame beleaguered Republican 
dentia] Foyayor John Lindsay for the guideline 
“Wsmen, o[ation. The N.Y. Times described the 
Iragged hymarks of Democrats Johnson and 
Ore taki irtz as “blatantly political —which of 
Watereg)urse they were. Yet even such edito- 
ге label yal cavils served only to obscure some 
8 Sulfas yore basic questions—relating to the 
the [олег remarkable history of the guide- 
aes and their validity, past and present. 
Мес} The Formula. In 1961 President Ken- 
effecti"dy, fretting about the possibility of 
the conflation in a rapidly expanding U.S. 
 pregnaonomy, ordered his Council of Eco- 
kness, (ymic Advisers, then chaired by Walter 
5 Мате ег, to come up with some sort of 
regnant yti-inflationary formula. They tied 
25 not speet° and price increases to produc- 
hen Buty: Recalls a member of Kennedy’s 
КОӨТ why Uncil: "One of our main purposes 
formed 5 to show how both wages and prices 
rk duc related to productivity so that the 
| Hor а of public opinion could be brought 
‚ bear when either a company or a 
versed Шоп disregarded the relationship." The 
he alrmula was based on the idea that no 
use БУ оп should make contract demands 
10 may Phounting to a wage increase of more 
п {оу ап 3.2% a year, and that no industry 
y are оша raise prices by more than 3.2% 
„апу given year. The 3.2% figure was 
For {5yt#'rived at by averaging out a five-year 
xroblem Coductivity growth rate. 


restrict As it happened, Kennedy himself 
, Davis “und the guidelines little more than a 
onably thindy thing to mention in State of the 
zen Шоп speeches. The guidelines had 
dical comrdly anything to do with his success- 
n hospi? though costly battle to make U.S. 
avert tieel roll back an announced $6-per-ton 
ld, for WtOss-the-board price hike in 1962. On 
rous, beat Memorable occasion, Kennedy sim- 
‘emia y oe that he had been double-crossed 
sretary cA S Steel Chairman Roger Blough, 
n with ih N e lost his Irish temper. 
eh prot ter the Deed. Lyndon Johnson, on 
pout ® Other hand, has apparently come to 
ег the guidelines as gospel. Even 
‚ШЕ m he always goes out of his way 
ra assis E E that observance of the guide- 
| public pa. оаа пу һе also always acts 
i famel дете anyone breaking through the 
Сопи ME S is somehow defying the law 
id’, k and. Within the past year he has 
he to iip, ed the guidelines to enforce price 
T EN or holdbacks not only on steel, 
| igi >> aluminum, copper, and wheat 
is to "d corn products—but also on such 
e. mom items as mechanical pencils and 
бо! e „mitts. During that same period, 
ive SPa тездеп and his aides have em- 
re—10 9 Yed the guideline concept to restrain 
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wage increases for workers in the steel 
and maritime industries—as well as for 
federal employees. Thus the President 
has lived up to the warning—or threat 
made by Treasury Secretary Henry 
Fowler, who, in a recent speech to the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
said that it was “imperative” that both 
industry and labor follow the guidelines. 

A basic problem in all this is the fact 
that there is considerable doubt about 
whether that 3.2% figure remains rea- 
sonable or valid. For one thing, the 
Government itself only last summer re- 
vised its statistical basis for figuring 
gross national product and rates of pro- 
ductivity growth. The corrections raised 
last year’s GNP from $672 billion, under 
the old figures, to $675 billion; the pro- 
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THE ECONOMY 
Strike Shock Waves 


Either transit fares or real estate 
taxes seem sure to go up in San Fran- 
cisco because of the costly settlement 
that ended New York City's twelve-day 
transit strike. Transit wages in the 
Golden Gate city are tied by contract 
formula to those in New York, highest 
in the nation. As a result, San Francis- 
co's transit wage bill could rise by 
$572,000 a year next July 1 and by an- 
other $1,600,000 a year in 1967. Meet- 
ing that cost would require a 10¢ rise in 
realty taxes, from today's rate of $10.17 
per $100 of valuation—or else an end 
to San Francisco's 15¢ fare. 

Because the strike  half-paralyzed 
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Invoking the gospel on aluminum, autos, copper and catchers’ mitts. 


ductivity growth rate went from 2.7% 
to 2.976 . Under the revisions, the guide- 
line ceiling ought to be raised to 3.6%. 
Moreover, businessmen claim with 
cause that the Administration, while 
merely grumbling about wage increases, 
coerces observance of the price ceiling. 
Thus, when Bethlehem Steel last fort- 
night tried to raise prices on structural 
steel by $5 a ton, Johnson ordered all 
federal agencies to refuse to buy Bethle- 
hem structurals. Yet, while New York’s 
transit workers were winning an infinite- 
ly more inflationary contract, Johnson 
said nothing. 

Only a couple of months ago Gardner 
Ackley, present chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, remarked that 

You're soon going to hear a lot more 
about guidelines,” Rarely has any proph- 
et been proved so accurately occult. 
And last week, as Ackley and his col- 
leagues worked on their annual econom- 
Ic report, they could only be aware that 
some changes may have to be made in 
both the principles and the application 
of the wage-price guidelines. 
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New York City, the largest metropoli- 
tan area in the U.S. and headquarters 
for more of the world's commerce than 
any other business center, its ripples 
quickly spread across the nation, affect- 
ing thousands of businessmen and, po- 
tentially, millions of their customers. 
Banks and securities dealers from Chi- 
cago to Dallas ran into snags that cur- 
tailed check clearing and stock trading. 
Some ocean shipments were diverted to 
other ports. Traffic dropped as much 
as 1596 on railroads along the Boston- 
Washington axis. 

Home in Frustration. Retailers ev- 
erywhere in the U.S. still face the prob- 
ability of late deliveries—perhaps even 
sales-losing shortages—of Easter finery. 
Reason: at least 125,000 New York 
Sarment workers were unable to reach 
their eutting tables and sewing machines 
at the height of the seasonal production 
rush. Some buyers in town for Spring- 
fashion showings went home in 
tion; others turned to the 
ment centers in 
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time, helped swell the attendance by 
33% at California Market Week in 
Los Angeles. In Denver, one store can- 
celed newspaper ads because promised 
shipments of dresses failed to arrive. 
Inside New York, estimates of strike- 
caused loss ranged from $500 million 
(Mayor Lindsay) to $800 million (the 
Commerce & Industry Association). 
The association figured that wage earn- 
ers lost $187.5 million in pay for 75 mil- 
lion unworked man-hours—a blow that 
fell most heavily on the poor. Said Ex- 
ecutive Vice President Ralph C. Gross: 
“The city’s economy was struck harder 
than at any time since the Depression. 
Retailers suffered a $320 million loss 
in sales. Only 35% of the sales force 
showed up in most department stores 
—but that didn't matter, since custom- 
ers stayed away in vastly greater num- 
bers. Department-store sales during the 
first week of the strike fell 41% behind 
the level of the same week in 1965; but 
a mere ten miles away, in strike-free 
Newark, sales gained 14%. In New 
York City, some small shops were hit 
hardest of all. Most furniture and liquor 
stores did only half their normal busi- 
ness; jewelers and camera and hard- 
ware stores reported sales declines of 
as much as 80%. To recover, many 
Manhattan stores scheduled post-strike 
sales. "Most businesses,” predicted 
Macy's president, David L. Yunich, 
"won't be able to recoup their losses." 
Perhaps a Lesson. Disastrous as the 
strike itself was, its lingering effects on 
a city already burdened with urban 
problems worried businessmen even 
more. “A lot of business was taken out 
of the city,” said Neil H. Anderson, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Board of 
Trade, “and is gone for good.” Coming 
after 1964’s Harlem riots, belated rec- 
ognition that the city’s welfare costs 
have tripled in three years, the water 
Shortage and the power blackout, the 
strike prodded conventioneers to switch 
elsewhere, caused executives to recon- 
sider Manhattan as a corporate base. 
Fantus Co., one of the nation’s largest 
plant-location consultants, reported 
that eight clients—all big employers of 
Office help—were hastening plans to 
leave the city. Said Fantus Vice Presi- 
ш L. Clinton Hoch: “It was the last 
—-on top of heavy taxes, the inad- 
equate supply of the right kind of labor 
high occupancy costs, and congestion.” 
, On the other hand, this scare could 
jolt enough New York businessmen into 
the realization that they must face these 
problems, and work intensively and col- 
lectively for their solution. 
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А New St. George > 
At Pittsburgh's Duquesne Club, where 


steelmen gather for grub and gossip, ' 


few names have stoked tempers faster 


"than that of Norton Simon. The Cali- 


mnia industrialist, who uses his Hunt 


Foods & Industries, Inc. as a corporate 


base for buying into other companies 
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HUNT FOODS' SIMON 
Aid or Acquisition? 


(IIME cover, June 4), heated up the 
industry 15 months ago by moving into 
Wheeling Steel, the nation's twelfth larg- 
est steel company. In abrupt Simon 
fashion, he forced five directors off the 
board, tossed out the chairman-presi- 
dent, charging mismanagement, installed 
his own chief executive. Wheeling has 
since rubbed the steel establishment the 
wrong way by dropping out of industry- 
wide wage negotiations and by giving 
customers when-they-order guarantees 
against price increases before delivery. 
Last week, however, Simon was the 
toast of Pittsburgh. Reason: he had 
moved to head off a takeover by some- 
body else. For two weeks, Crucible 
Steel, a specialty company with $300 
million annual sales in alloys, stainless, 
tool and carbon steels, had been one of 
Wall Street's most active stocks; Cru- 
cible's stock fluctuated over a ten-point 
range. Then the reason came clear. 
Headed by Chicago Industrialist Morris 
J. Rubin, who helped engineer a take- 
over 21 months ago of the U.S. Smelt- 
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CRUCIBLE’S HUNTER 
Victor or victim? 
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ing, Refining & Mining e 
minded "Stockholders > 40) 
Better Management" Wag ШШ, 
cible stock. Rubin anq МЫ? 
said they were 
and dividends. 
Bunch of "Raiders," Crucip ntr: 
agement, struggling with our lady 
ment and strong competition «an | 
steels from front-running А% Ca 
Ludlum, was understandab lira nc 
and apparently willing to веер , 010. 
anyone—even including N heh-oss 
Blasting the dissident stockho On 
mittee as a bunch of «raid. T offe 
dent Joel Hunter caught ES ле tl 
California. Impressed by 
which Simon had MOVed in to; 
Wheeling, Canada Dry EH : 
le fir 
Corp., Hunter proposed that gies v 
who knows the COrporate-ac e 
route better than he know, is. 
home from his own Office—hg * 
the invaders. Simon, on advice di o 
at Pittsburgh’s influential Mel; da 
tional Bank, accepted the inv? 
Three Crucible directors Steppe?ir ‹ 
to make way for Simon теп tson 
himself became Crucible's fia; mec 
mittee chairman. sui 
At week's end, the outcome 195 
Crucible conflict was still officiate ©! 
determined. Much of the company!! be 
mon stock, totaling 3,879,180 C 
is held in small blocs, many of oer 
are listed only under “street nan 
banks and brokerage houses. N^ S 
side would state its share totals. $ 
announced that Hunt Foods held: 
stantial bloc, may increase it by ер 
200,000 shares. Crucible’s board! tl 
to redeem 99,880 convertible p rcr. 
shares; since the preferred canta. а 
changed on the basis of 3.45 oks, 
shares for each one of рге ед y 
move would raise Crucibles “me ; 
ing shares to 4,223,760 and dil ues 
strength of the Rubin group. "i We 
What They Wondered. At a in 4 
quesne Club and elsewhere o 
speculation reached beyond 15 
diate battle. Whether they 1 
ог not, most steelmen seeme ni 
that he had rescued Crucible5 n 
ment from the proxy-fight Рі? 
What they really wondered, t 
whether the industry's new 
might not yet seize CODE" 
over the potential victim he 
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Partnership of Promise. | 
When medicare was still ! 
ing stage, most insurance { 
protested that the Federa i 
was proposing a massive ^^ qj 
territory. Once they foe 
couldn’t lick medicare, аро 
men decided to join 1t.. 
dozens of private compar T. 
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8 Co, 1 ; 
| Commi fect. Last week, pronouncing the oc- 
Was боп “the beginning of a partnership 
Id his a great promise,” Health, Education 
Ver loy Аа Welfare Department Secretary John 
% Gardner awarded the first of these 
: Cruci, ntracts to three organizations that al- 
h ошда lady have health plans covering о 
tition ; an 82 million people: the Aetna Life 
ining jk Casualty Co. and the Travelers In- 
anda trance Companies, both of Hartford, 
to ES ly ibnn., and the giant Chicago-based Blue 

NS toss Association. 

Б Опосу the surface, the job would seem 
Ockholde offer only a vast and thankless chore. 
raiders о three will be responsible for making 
Bat a Playments to and supervising the per- 
Y the ;rmance of hospitals providing medi- 
ed Іп toire services worth some $3.5 billion 
TY and je first year. In return, the intermedi- 
"d that sies will get only their administrative 
Or ate-acqupenses. Still, there are some hidden 
hows (sets. Insurance companies are plan- 
Ce—helpng supplemental policies to provide a 
advice of[st of benefits hospitalization beyond 
tial Мей; days, post-hospital drug expenses, 
the imj.—not available under medicare. By 
IS Steppe?ir direct access to some 18 million 
lon тел, 15015 eligible for medicare, the in- 
le’s finan Mediaries will have the inside track 
such policies. Moreover, as John 
outcome (dds—who will head Travelers’ medi- 
till official € effort—explains, the intermediaries 
> company) be placed “in direct or indirect con- 
879,180 gt? with millions of oldsters’ relatives 
many of ,der 65. This should give them an un- 
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ase it by here It’s Always Spring 

le’s borra the sunny new world of catalogue 
ertible prarchandising, the season last week was 
rred can “as always—spring. Fat as telephone 
f 3.45 oks, fancy as fashion magazines, and 
f рге eq with as many as 130,000 items, 
cibles me 20 million post-Christmas cata. 
) and digues from Sears, Roebuck, Montgom- 
oup. у Ward and J. C. Penney were arriv- 
ed. At z in American homes. And where once 


Sears Roebuck 
and Co.Chicago 


SEARS 1925 CATALOGUE 
high-toppers were bestsellers. 
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MONTGOMERY WARD '66 CATALOGUE 


the catalogues were addressed mainly 
to farm folk and small-town people, 
today they go mostly to suburbanites. 
Metropolitan areas now account for 
60% of sales. 

Boots & Bed Sheets. Even more im- 
portant to catalogue merchants than 
area is the age market they reach. 
Says Charles Wood, Montgomery Ward's 
merchandising vice president: “The 
mail-order catalogue has been converted 
into a telephone order book for teen- 
agers and the young families of today. 
There is new emphasis on the 50% of 
the population that is younger than 25." 
To attract younger shoppers, all three 
major catalogues now lead with sophis- 
ticated styles. To make their clothes 
"jn," counteract the years lead time 
they must contend with, and gain more 
of the market, Wards and Penney have 
signed up name designers. Wards (last 
year's total sales: $1.8 billion) has 
twelve international designers, among 
them Jacques Heim, Rudi Gernreich, Fa- 
biani and Clodagh of Dublin. J. C. 
Penney's (1965 sales: $2.3 billion) 
"Young Junior" look is by Mary 
Quant, Mitzou of Madrid, Ariel of Paris. 
Sears (1965 sales: $6.9 billion) calls its 
collection "Junior Route 1966," de- 
scribes it as “young, racy, right in style." 

The catalogue companies have not, 
of course, completely forsaken the good 
old-fashioned bestsellers. For livestock 
raisers, Sears still offers its “Ee-Zz Off 
Dehorner and Castration Set.” Wards, 
which printed its first ‘one-page mail- 
order “catalogue” in 1872, carries men’s 
high-topped shoes for $12.97—but it 
does a much faster business in “bold, 
British-inspired demiboots" for teen- 
aged boys at $9.77. For the folk-singing 
set, the catalogues offer guitars at up 
to $219.95. “Super Stock Drag Tires” 
are available at $34.80 apiece. Sears 
last year introduced a 64-page special 
catalogue of imported-car parts, saw 
the entire 200,000-copy issue snapped 
up almost Immediately. The home fur- 
nishings lists have been upgraded, now 
include double-door refrigerators, solid 
State hi-fis, print and pastel bed sheets. 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK '66 CATALOGUE 
Where the Junior Route is young, racy, right in style. 


For the youth whose father makes him 
tend the lawn, Wards offers an electric 
leaf sweeper at $87.95. Sears, which has 
half the total catalogue market, has an 
80-page section in its new catalogue 
on recreational equipment, including 
golf carts, scuba gear, and a 17-ft. cabin 
cruiser for $2,645. 

Color & Curiosity. After World War 
II, as suburban shopping centers ap- 
peared throughout the U.S., catalogue 
sales slumped badly. But the shopping 
centers in a sense have become a victim 
of their own success: they are con- 
gested. Thus, taking advantage of what 
they term “the convenience factor,” cat- 
alogue companies today emphasize tele- 
phone shopping. Sears maintains 58 
catalogue switchboards around the na- 
tion, keeps the busiest of them open on 
à round-the-clock basis. Credit purchas- 
ing has been added to catalogues, and 
deliveries have been speeded up. Cata- 
logue prices run 4% under those of re- 
tail stores because of savings in sales 
forces and advertising. Catalogue sales, 
as a result, now account for more than 
one-fourth of all sales volume and are 
growing fast. 

Filled with color photographs and 
running to as many as 1,300 pages, the 
catalogues themselves cost up to $2 
apiece to produce. This makes them too 
expensive for lower-volume local de- 
partment stores. But for chains work- 
ing on national volume, each catalogue 
returns about $40 in sales. The chains 
can also flood areas where sales are 
Slow with catalogues sent to “curiosity 
customers,” use them to spot promising 
store locations as well. Sears estimates 
that an area producing $1,000,000 in 
sales a year can Support a store. Cata- 
logues are also an increasing headache 
to local department stores because they 
frequently describe varieties of mer- о 


chandise better than sales clerks 
able to. in-mi| 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


MONEY 
А Scent of Change 


The world's big powers have been 
battling quietly for months over how to 
improve the mechanisms for bankroll- 
ing international trade and investment. 
Their aim: to foster world prosperity, 
which could be damaged unless the 
amount of money available to finance 
world trade keeps pace with trade's 
growth. Last week, Washington's money 


DANIEL CANDE 


FINANCE MINISTER DEBRÉ 
Motion means prosperity. 


managers sniffed a scent of victory for 
some of their ideas about accomplish- 
ing that aim through world monetary 
reform. 

Betting on the Price. A mixture of 
good and bad news provided the ground 
for their hope. A sharp rise in gold 
hoarding abroad has sent shivers 
through Europe’s finance ministries. The 
free world’s official stores of gold—in 
National treasuries and in the hands of 
such international bodies as the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund; the Bank for 
International Settlements and the Euro- 
pean Payments Union—fell by $40 mil- 
lion during the first nine months of 
1965. That was the first such drop. in 
ten years. The IMF figures that the 
missing gold has: flowed into the hands 
of rich speculators in indu Strial. coun- 
tries, particularly France and secrecy- 


loving Б еза This amounts to a 


bet that the world price of gold will 
rise, and it puts pressure on«Buropeans 
as well as the U.S. Treasury. Reason: 


both would lose if a erisis-ended. with 
«devaluation of the dollars РЕ 


On top of that, the IMF reported last 


p 
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billion w. obal ex- 
e 5%. In the lon 


тип, the 


trade requires growth, not shrinkage of 
those reserves, which are composed of 
gold, dollars, British pounds, and draw- 
ing rights at the IMF. 

- Points of Progress. European coun- 
tries have been dragging their feet about 
monetary reform, partly because they 
contend that the U.S. and Britain must 
first bring their balance of payments 1n 
order. Last week brought word of prog- 
ress from both nations. President John- 
son reported that the U.S. balance-of- 
payments deficit fell from $2.8 billion in 
1964 to no more than $1.3 billion last 
year. Britain revealed that belt tighten- 
ing had cut its trade deficit almost in 
half, to $772 million last year. 

All these developments, Washington 
feels, will impel the rich nations in the 
so-called Group of Ten to hasten their 
efforts toward an agreement on a new 
international currency to supplement 
dollars, pounds and gold in world trade, 
as the U.S. has been urging. The prob- 
lem, of course, is old, and even in the 
relatively uncomplicated days of 1720, 
English Satirist Jonathan Swift recog- 
nized it in a memorable quatrain: 

Money, the lifeblood of the nation, 

Corrupts and stagnates in the veins, 

Unless a proper circulation 

Its motion and its heat maintains. 

Swift’s insight still applies—246 years 
later—as few statesmen understand bet- 
ter than the Group of Ten, a blue-ribbon 
panel of finance ministers and central- 
bank governors from Belgium, Britain, 
Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
The Netherlands, Sweden and the U.S. 
The group will shortly meet again in 
Paris, with its sights set on reaching a 
compromise agreement by March. 

Expansive French. Even the French, 
whose intransigence has been a leading 
obstacle to monetary reform, seem less 
likely to give trouble this year. With the 
country expected to pursue a more ex- 
pansionist domestic economic policy 
now that doctrinaire former Premier Mi- 
chel Debré has replaced Valéry Giscard 
d'Estaing as Charles de Gaulle's Eco- 
nomics and Finance Minister, the 
French will presumably run a smaller 
trade surplus. If so, France will have 
fewer dollars to trade for U.S. gold— 
and should be more inclined to reach 
an accommodation with the rest of the 
West on the world's finances. 
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succeedejiter and orchids. Last year Krupp 
ne in [ges amounted to well over $1 billion, 
nyMous paS proving the point made by one of 
plants pfried’s corporate aides, who says 
'd Hitler jdefully: "Peace pays. : 
f World mus finance further expansion and di- 
ries lay sification, Krupp has recently need- 
Allied bg ready cash—and raised a quick $27 
imself Шоп by selling shares to several 
Sui "ist German banks; they agreed not 
: E Р еј] their Krupp shares until the pres- 
[Б is шлу depressed market for German coal 

51, aft steel stocks improves. Last week's 
ice; at Шіс offering also symbolized a grow- 
uld never, recognition that one-man, head-of- 
other bult £^ mily control over the empire may 
pledge; tht] with Alfried Krupp himself. His 
mes to pf) Arndt, 28, the heir apparent, one of 
is in IS PS swiftest of Western Europe’s jet set, 
sport plis not have an intense interest in 
leswehr. finess affairs. Already there have been 
at, Kri]*gestions that when Alfried Krupp 
it Krupps aside, the Krupp holdings be 
. not oliiced in a family trust administered by 
bucket rupp-dominated board. 
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rishmen drink the rich, dark brew 
pwn as Guinness Stout pretty much 

patriotic duty. Of all the stout con- 
hed in the country, 75% is produced 
206-year-old Arthur Guinness Son 
£o., which has grown so large that it 
keystone of the Irish economy. 
“ness employs 4,300 people, more 
Г anyone else except the government. 
rectly, it supports 26,000 employees 
14,500 pubs—and 16,000 Irish farm- 
Сереп on Guinness to buy 100,000 
P. of barley annually. The company 
S $23 million yearly in excise taxes, 
Ment the government money to build 
TIquette factories, contributes to 
Diversity and Trinity colleges. At 
M ite. any Irish “pintman” who 
d Snt drin 


| 1K all the Guinness pints he 
IS practically traitorous. 

andy & Drugs. Guinness can be 
ш for the fact that the Irish have 
fed been doing their duty. Making 
annual Teport this week, Arthur 
E^ Benjamin Guinness, Viscount 
e Сеп, 28, the sixth Guinness to run 

ў company, was able to announce a 
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"Э 1D, IüiGUINNESS WORKERS DRINKING DAILY RATION 
Y ch A duty at home, an aphrodisiac in Africa. 


JOHN READER 


VISCOUNT ELVEDEN 


$15.5 million profit, nearly double Guin- 
ness’ earnings ten years ago. Other na- 
tions, in addition, are picking up the 
Irish sense of obligation. Guinness and 
the company's newer Harp Lager are 
now marketed the world over; more 
than $20 million worth is exported an- 
nually. Between exports and Guinness 
brewed in three overseas plants, 5,000,- 
000 pints a day are downed globally. 
Africans consider Guinness a potent 
aphrodisiac, something that has never 
frightened the Irish. 

In spite of higher sales, pre-tax profits 
are down 7% from last year, largely 
because of the increased taxes being 
levied abroad. In Britain, the compa- 
ny’s best export market, served by a 
fleet of Guinness ships plying the Irish 
Sea, surtaxes are costing Guinness 
$1,400,000 a year. To balance such ex- 
penses, Guinness is diversifying consid- 
erably. The company now owns several 
British candy firms, along with 200 can- 
dy stores that cater to the below-the- 
beer-age market. It also controls two 
pharmaceutical firms in Ireland and a 
land-development company. 

Silver Tankard. Guinness’ principal 
product, however, will always continue 
to be beers brewed pretty much as they 
have been for two centuries. In 1759, 
looking for a place to invest a £100 
inheritance, Arthur Guinness leased a 
bankrupt brewery beside the Liffey Riv- 
er; the St. James’s Gate plant is still the 
company's principal operation, has 
grown into a 63-acre sprawl that is one 
of the world’s largest breweries. The 
chairman’s job and brewing secrets have 
since passed regularly from father to 
son except in one case. Viscount Elve- 
den’s father was killed in World War II, 
and today’s incumbent took over at 24 
from an aging grandfather. Although 
Guinness became a public company in 
1886, it is still family-controlled. Along 
with Eton- and Cambridge-educated El- 
veden, eight other Guinnesses sit on the 
board. Like the rest of Ireland, Guin- 
ness people do their duty by the compa- 
пу. Workers are allowed two free pints 
of stout each day, At board meetings, 
by long tradition, a silver tankard of 


Guinness Stout is set in front of each 
director. ; 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Captain James А. Lovell 
Jr. 37, Gemini 7 astronaut, pilot in 
last month's rendezvous with Gemini 6, 
and Marilyn Lovell, 35: their fourth 
child, second son; in Houston. 


Married. Patrick Farrow, 23, com- 
mercial-artist son of Actress Maureen 
O'Sullivan (The Subject Was Roses) 
and elder brother of Mia; and Susan 
Erb, 22, a former student at Antioch 
College; in Cuttingsville, Vt. 


Died. Noah Greenberg, 46, founder 
(in 1952) and director of the New York 
Pro Musica, a group of ten musicians 
whose performance of the 12th century 
Play of Daniel revived interest in the 
all but forgotten music composed dur- 
ing the five centuries before Bach; of a 
heart attack; in Manhattan. Greenberg 
dressed his players in medieval garb and 
used original instruments, mostly odd- 
looking woodwinds with such names as 
zink, shawm and Rauschpfeife. 


Died. Maurice Neville Hill, 46, Brit- 
ish oceanographer, a Cambridge Uni- 
versity professor who in 1947 devised a 
method of determining the thickness of 
the earth’s crust by measuring the seis- 
mic effect of explosions in the water, 
thereafter led a series of expeditions 
that in 1953 placed the thickness of the 
crust beneath the Atlantic at an average 
three miles; of self-inflicted- gunshot 
wounds; in Cambridge. 


Died. Sergei Korolev, 59, long-ru- 
mored head of the Soviet space pro- 
gram, now identified by Tass as the 
hitherto anonymous designer of the 
1957 Sputnik and 1959 Lunik satellites 
as well as the Vostok and Voskhod space- 
crafts used in the world’s first manned 
flight (Yuri Gagarin, in 1961) and first 
Space walk (Alexei Leonov, last 
March); of complications following 
surgery; in Moscow, 


Died. Bryan Winslow Newkirk, 77, 
Canadian financier, a North. Carolina- 
born wheeler-dealer who promoted 
Quebee copper and Saskatchewan oil 
into a network of 61 companies with 
assets of $30 million, all of which made 
him a big man in Canada but a fugitive 
to the U.S. Government for his refusal 
to pay an estimated $400,000 in taxes 
on his across-the-border stock opera- 
tions; of a heart attack; in London, Eng- 
land. Said Newkirk: “They can go to 
hell. l'm a Canadian citizen, and they 
can't touch me.” Nor could th „for it 
was not an extraditable char » 
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RELIGION 


THEOLOGY 
Situation Ethics: 


Between Law & Love i 

To the classical Christian moralist, 
the teachings of the church are moral 
imperatives that apply always and ev- 
erywhere to men faced with an ethical 
decision. To the modern-day existen- 
tialist, all guidelines are irrelevant, he 
argues that any authentic decision must 
arise spontaneously from man’s inner 
sense of what the moment demands. To- 
day, a number of Christian theologians 
expound a third way—halfway between 
the two previous paths—which they call 
“situation” or “contextual” ethics. 

“Situation ethics” is rapidly gaining 
ground in U.S. divinity schools as a 
way of systematic thinking about moral- 
ity, and it claims an impressive array 
of advocates. In Europe it has found a 
home in the thinking of Karl Barth, 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Rudolf Bultmann. 
Its chief American exponents include 
Paul Lehmann of Union Theological 
Seminary, James Gustafson of Yale, 
and Joseph Fletcher of the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge, Mass. 
In a recent issue of Commonweal, and 
in a book called Situation Ethics that 
Westminster will publish this spring, 
Fletcher offers a lively, readable de- 
fense and definition of this way to moral 
decision. 

Principles as Tools. Fletcher argues 
that situation ethics avoids the pitfalls 
of other approaches to morality. In 
both the natural-law morality of Ro- 
man Catholics and the scriptural law 
of Protestantism, he argues, principles 
become inflexible and “obedience to 
prefabricated ‘rules of conduct’ is more 
important than freedom to make re- 
sponsible decisions.” On the other hand, 
the antinomian, or nonprincipled, ap- 
proach of the existentialists leads to 
anarchy and to moral decisions that 
are “random, unpredictable, erratic, 
quite anomalous.” 

The situationist agrees with Bonhoef- 
fer, the anti-Nazi Lutheran pastor who 
decided that it was his Christian duty 
to join the plot on Hitler’s life, that 

principles are only tools in the hand 
of God, soon to be thrown away as un- 
serviceable.” In the vast majority of in- 
stances, Fletcher believes, the principle 
will probably apply. Yet by refusing to 
acknowledge absolutes, the situationist 
can defend, for example, the World 
War II concentration-camp doctor who 
saved the lives of 3,000 Rumanian Jew- 
ish women by secretly performing abor- 
tions on-them. Had she not done SO, 
they would have been killed simply be- 
cause they were pregnant. Attacking 
age. the legalist would say that 
В асб ате good or bad in themselves; 

jsituationists would say that they 
Ше. оп moral value only in relation 
to circumstances. 

Situation ethics does admit to one 
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absolute: love. In any moral decision, 
Fletcher argues, the key question is: 
“What does God's love demand of me 
in this particular situation?" By stress- 
ing the demand of love, situation ethics 
is at once more lenient and more 
stringent than law morality. It can com- 
mand hard decisions as well as easy 
ones—acceptance of martyrdom, for 
example, when law morality would per- 
mit surrender or compromise. It can 
also say that certain acts are immoral 
which law ethics would consider tech- 
nically valid. To the situationist, says 
Fletcher, “even a transient sex liaison, 
if it has the elements of caring, of ten- 
derness and selfless concern, is better 
than a mechanical, egocentric exercise 
of conjugal ‘rights’ between two uncar- 
ing or antagonistic marriage partners." 
Playing the Game. Situation ethics 
has been sharply attacked by Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics alike. Presi- 
dent David Hubbard of California's 
Fuller Theological Seminary complains 
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A MORAL DECISION 


Only in context are acts good or bad. 


that "we can talk ourselves into a lot of 
things in the name of love unless we 
have some ground rules to play the 
game." Princeton's Paul Ramsey argues 
that traditional Christian moral princi- 
ples are authoritative and that *how we 
do what we do is as important as our 
goals.” In 1956 the Holy Office con- 
demned situation ethics for Roman 
Catholics as an illicit brand of subjec- 
tivism. Attacking Fletcher's presentation 
in Commonweal, Dominican Theo- 
logian Herbert McCabe argues that the 
new morality has no criteria to distin- 
guish love from what is really self-inter- 
est. “How do you know that what you 
are doing is loving?" he asks. McCabe 
also charges that situationism fails to 
consider that man is always acting with- 
in a community that cannot exist with- 
out law. 

Fletcher argues that his 1 
applicable to social policy BS 
different from that of Jesus, who re- 
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No More Novenas? iross 
“Acres of old maids” (as o 
puts it) have loved the novena Jello, 
man Catholic prayer service up ni 
fered once a week in the qal, f 
honor of a saint or the Virgin: Ре 
Now the novena seems to be ribes 
Next month the magazine ye SO 
Notes, published by the Servite n 
to promote novenas to Our So сы 
Mother, will suspend риф 242, 
because there is no real tea Я 
for it. “The novena is Wicate 
very popular,” say the tite r 
"In fact, attendance has th 
to a perilous low mark.” пе o 
The word novena comirdie 
the Latin word for nimance, 
originally meant a nine graf 
cle of Masses said for th! dre 
of a dead person's soul ateau 
ually it evolved into ajntoui 
service in which peopkaothe 
a favorite saint to pleDmpl 
cause in heaven. In seckle 
times, many novena tferen 
perpetual—conducted wey of 
churches throughout Шрот 
The most popular We. DN 
cated to the Virgin М Š 
der a variety of name? 
Our Lady of Perpetual ® 
Our Sorrowful Mother. X 
In the U.S., rover Np 
a peak of popularity during the 
sion and World War IL 1 
leans, for example, nearly 50. 
jammed the streets for Perte 
novenas at two adjacent СШ 
Novena Notes’ circulatio 
a peak of 600,000 to 50,0 0* 
number of churches offerine | 
rowful Mother novenas has 
five years from 872 to 11 ten 
Priests have a number о. 
for the decline: competi int 
vision, introduction of еи 
the florid and old-fashion Tm 
most novena prayers, he 
at Mary rather than yati 
deeper reason is that the ve B 
cil's liturgical reforms ha 
olics an opportunity tO kind 
tively at Mass, thus ma po, 
more meaningful than the m 
expression of their faith. ` ak 
ton priest: “The Mass ha ME, J 


thank God.” y 
rime, JANUAF iB 
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nig PAINTING 


a thyspography from Lilliput 
er, Who, [n a season when paintings have 
© agai sown large enough to require flatcars 
a law» » easels, and brushstrokes have turned 
Ог olg «о mighty walls of color bright enough 
of ethis divert low-flying aircraft, a Lillipu- 
thinkinin touch is welcome. Such is the mark 
| age or^. Italy’s Gianfranco Baruchello, 41, 
Question hose works seem painted with a brush 
ле millimeter wide to rs ur 
t mysterious images that floa 
HOUR уе у white panels like microbes 
eeping from an infested imagination. 
” (as on “Painting is my language, ' says Baru- 
NOVveng_,tello, son of an Italian lawyer. Neither 
rvice ug P nor op, his vocabulary is intellec- 
the ey al, full of hints—a Proustian complex 
ле Vir E personal remembrance. And he in- 
hs to tt ribes his nib's nuances as if they were 
1gazine Ce scientific jiggling track of his own 
ЭП Metroencephalograph. “To throw a pot 
> Servite В paint at a canvas is not my language,” 
› Our Sy says. "Images are like sounds—com- 
pend Publicated. We communicate in compli- 
DO Teal үө] sounds. I communicate in com- 

ena I$ Dicated images." 

Say the &He refuses to supply a dictionary for 
lance ha; thickly poetical paintings, which 
/ mark.” snt on view last week in Manhattan’s 
vena comiyrdier & Ekstrom Gallery. At a quick 
| for nance, they seem like wall scribblings, 
t a ninet graffiti, which suggest the vocabulary 
id for tht dreams. A tryptich entitled High 
on’s soul, @teau of Uncertainty is complete with 
1 into ajntours numbered to indicate altitudes, 
h peopenother theme is labeled Jnteriority 
. to plabmplex. And the tiny images that 
en. In 2СКІе these works are ciphers but also 
ovenas Wference points dotted on the topogra- 
iucted wey Of his own thoughts. A cartoon imi- 
shout üJon of a World War I biplane sug- 
Шаг wert War; corsets and garter belts spell 
jirgin Mit the paraphernalia of lust; a woman’s 
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pelvis is decorated with the design of a 
jet engine. “The life force,” says Baru- 
chello, *is supplied with fuel from two 
reservoirs—love and fear.” 

His work is surreal, finicky, and owes 
much to Dada. Baruchello has even 
done a portrait, titled Chemical Induc- 
ers in Marcel Duchamp's Brain, of that 
venerable, revamped Dadaist. Painted 
on three layers of Plexiglas, the portrait 
is a phrenologist’s delight, with arrows 
depicting the flow of nervous energy 
and vague images Suggesting visual 
ideas. Like the autobiographical trin- 
kets strewn through Baruchello’s work, 
it is the facsimile of an artist’s mind. 


SCULPTURE 


The Desperate Man 


As if stripped to the bone by the 
howling winds of life, a man strides past 
another on a barren pedestal. Both fig- 
ures are skeletal, their contours a last 
frontier against nothingness. Both, de- 
Spite their perilous proximity, seem 
abandoned in a void. But they exist. 
This is the main and master image in 
the art of Alberto Giacometti. It is his 
desperate, yet defiant picture of man- 
kind, a symbol of the mid-20th century 
crisis of humanism—and the likeness of 
Giacometti himself. 

Son of a Swiss impressionist painter, 
Giacometti went to Paris in 1922 to study 
with Rodin’s pupil Bourdelle, and set- 
tled in the tiny Montparnasse studio 
where he worked the rest of his life. 
He allied with the surrealists, until he 
wearied of creating what he called 
“these mental reconstructions.” He re- 
turned to sculpting from life, paring the 
figure down to its bare armatures. He 
became the last of those School of Paris 
sculptors who, since Rodin, have tried 
to probe beneath the skin to the essence 
of life. 

Slave of Perception. Giacometti was 
never satisfied by the search. He con- 
sidered none of his sculptures complete, 
often in a frenzy of frustration ended 
up smashing them by the dozen. Only 
about 200 originals exist today. Said 
the sculptor: “If I work from life, I 
see a little bit at a time. And it is al- 
ways changing. Try as I may, it never 
looks the same to me. So how can I 
finish?” He became the slave of his own 
changing perceptions. At times, in pur- 
suit of a likeness, he carved the plaster 
until it disintegrated into dust between 
his fingers; at other times he focused 
only on a foot until it grew to monu- 
mental proportions, 

One of the great bohemians, Giaco- 
metti loved to haunt cafés until late at 
night. His stingy 12-ft, by 15-ft. studio, 
lit by a dusty studio window and bare 
light bulbs, heated by a potbellied stove, 
was strewn with butts of cigarettes that 
he chimneyed at the rate of three or 
four packs a day. Its grimy floor was 
for Giacometti a battlefield. He once 
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GIACOMETTI & “THE LEG” (LEFT) 
Likeness of himself. 


made a model sit in the same pose for 
years in a vain attempt to capture her 
likeness. He traveled little except for 
trips to Stampa, Switzerland, at Christ- 
mas and New Year’s. 

Immortal Failure. When he finally 
got to the U.S. several months ago, it 
was to celebrate only one of his recent 
honors. A show at Manhattan’s Museum 
of Modern Art drew 400,000 visitors in 
20 weeks. Elsewhere last year, he had 
Tetrospectives in Paris, Copenhagen and 
London. He won first prizes at the Pitts- 
burgh International Exhibition in 1961, 
the Venice Biennale in 1962, and was 
awarded the $10,000 Guggenheim In- 
ternational in 1964 and France’s covet- 
ed Grand Prix National des Arts in 
1965. But Giacometti cared more for 
life than honors. Said he, “I prefer the 
sight of a bird living in the sky to any 
masterpiece of art.” 

Giacometti continued to work be- 
cause, said he, “1 am curious to know 
why I fail.” None of his human figures, 
he felt, captured what he saw. None 
could—for what he saw was the fleet- 
ing essence of man. It is no surprise that 
Jean-Paul Sartre celebrated him as the 
ideal existentialist artist. Somewhere be- 
hind the plaster contours of his stick 
figures lay the truth of man's mortality. 
"I know,” said Giacometti, *with abso- 
lute, unshakable certainty that I can 
never succeed in reproducing what pag 
see, even if I live to be a thousand." - 
At his death last week, of a heart at- 
tack, he was only 64. He had suc- 
ceeded in reproducing what he felt— — 
and in the act of creating it, he trie 
umphed over loneliness, iE 
spair and ob i ‹ 
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The Country Below the Surface 


IN COLD BLOOD by Truman Capote. 
343 pages. Random House. $5.95. 


One November night in 1959 two ex- 
convicts named Perry Smith and Rich- 
ard Hickock entered the Holcomb, 
Kans., home of Herbert Clutter, a well- 
to-do wheat farmer, and killed everyone 
in it: Clutter, his wife, his 16-year-old 
daughter and his 15-year-old son. Mur- 
der was only incidental to the design, 
which was theft. But murder was also 
essential: the visitors intended to leave 
no witnesses. Within two months the 
killers, who had collected a tabletop ra- 
dio, binoculars, and less than $50 in 
cash from their victims, were captured 
and condemned to death. Last April, 
after five years of legal delays, Smith 
and Hickock went to the scaffold in the 
Kansas State Penitentiary. 

On this brutal and senseless real-life 
event Truman Capote has built his lat- 
est book. It would be hard to imagine 
a more implausible crime reporter. 
Though Capote had ventured into non- 
fiction before, his reputation had been 
secured by short novels (The Grass 
Harp, Breakfast at Tiffany's) and sto- 
ries of such delicacy that their wispy 
author has been called, among many 
other things, “the last of the old-fash- 
loned Valentine makers." 

Diminutive Presence. Now 41, Ca- 
pote has executed an “esthetic experi- 
ment.” He calls it a “new literary form” 
—a “nonfiction novel.” It is an unfortu- 
nate term, as contradictory as it is pre- 
tentious. Cornelius Ryan’s The Longest 
Day, a reconstruction in novel form of 
the Allied Normandy landings, Lillian 
Ross's Picture, a book-length study of 

the making of the film Red Badge of 
Courage, and John Hersey’s Hiroshima 
are numbered among the creditable jobs 
of journalism that antedate Capote’s es- 
- thetic experiment. Not to forget that 

old. master, Ernest Hemingway, who did 

t of reporting in his day, but be- 
ined the fact that for a novelist "it 
she instrument you work with.” 
But however Capote wishes to define it, 
/n Cold Blood drains an event of its cqn- 
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tent as few events have ever been emp- 
tied before. 

Shortly after the murders, Capote 
was propelled to Kansas, a region that 
is as alien to his spirit as Mars, by the 
scarcely original premise that any truth 
exhaustively explored can furnish better 
story material than fiction. He dogged 
the story off and on for six years. А 
diminutive, eccentric and lisping pres- 
ence on Midwest territory, whose citi- 
zens at first scarcely knew what to make 
of him, Capote commanded the atten- 
tion and ultimately the respect of every- 
one he approached, including the killers. 
His memory stored scores of interviews, 
which he set down later in 6,000 pages 
of notes. His ear and his eye caught ev- 
erything: Perry Smith's sudden confes- 
sion in a police car bearing him from 
capture in Nevada to trial in Kansas; 
the look of a wintry prairie sky; the 
chilling, offhand comments of the pris- 
oners—"]t's easy to kill," muses Smith 
—the juror surprised by spring fever 
into a yawn so cavernous that "bees 
could have buzzed in and out.” 

The result is a thoroughgoing work 
of journalism that also deeply penetrates 
what Capote calls *the country below 
the surface." On the dark eddies that 
led to the fatal surface conjunction of 
events in Holcomb, In Cold Blood plays 
a light that illuminates the interior cli- 
mate of murder with intense fidelity. 
Capote has invested the victims with a 
dignity and reality that life hitherto had 
confined only to the closed circle. of 
their friends, and he has thrust the act 
of violence itself before the reader as if 
it were happening before his very eyes. 

Lofty Future. The assignment spent 
the reporter physically and emotionally. 
At the gallows, Perry Smith called for 
Capote and kissed him goodbye. For 
three days afterward, Capote cried. Lat- 
er, he paid for the headstones that mark 
the killers’ graves in a private cemetery 
in Leavenworth. “I had to live all of it 
to get all of it,” he says. 

The book may not break new literary 
£round, but it seems assured a loftier 
future and a longer public reign than 
most crime stories enjoy. It is already a 
popular success; serialized ‘last fall in 
The New Yorker, it broke the maga- 
zine s record. for newsstand sales, New 
АБС р Library has paid $500,000 

print rights, Columbia Pictures 
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Probably no man wrote math abo 
ters. "There must be billions ofsMaste: 
George Bernard Shaw once ipman с 
American publisher. There waarlotte 
fact, more than 250,000. Six hpnotize 
and ninety-one are printed in ttt his s 
ume, and three more volumes mbines 
the way. Shaw was what is called na 
a compulsive writer; he carried M » \ 
bag of unanswered сопёш mor 
about with him, to be dipped ir ER 
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“scrawled in trains, between ё; 
fragments to amuse you at Dinos 


he wrote. They will astonish їр fore 
telephone generation, which js dence, 
does not get letters at breaks the с 
if it has time for breakfast. d all t 
The present collection юли 
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м rent. “Forced caresses,” he noted 
hoomily a few days later, true to his 
gallant belief that woman is the pred- 


pi a bleak thought whose comic possi- 
‹ Mlities were brought out by My Fair 
sad dy's Professor Higgins. (“Why can't 
‘woman be more like a man?") 
5 In his letters, Shaw lectured, hec- 
AX red, reminded, advised, admonished, 
gus formed, reproached, insulted, encour- 
еа, saluted and made love to an as- 
SWnishing range of people. He wrote to 
‘omen with the vanity of a lyrebird in 
coopful of Rhode Island Reds. To one, 
. In 4? declared: “No use in looking for hu- 
; tan sympathy from me. І am your very 
hod friend, but hard as nails." Busy 


5n-bluestocking who wanted a date in 
vhen week in which he had to do three arti- 
terary iss and two lectures. “See you this 
art. зек! Avaunt, sorceress: not this month 
not until next July. Remember my 
zasures are music, conversation, the 
EcTEp apple of my intelligence with fresher 
Dan pes. All this I can sweeten with a kiss 
Mead, jt] beware. When all love has gone 
‘t of me, I am remorseless: I hurl the 

ote mith about like destroying lightning.” 
ions oftMaster; А Heart's Desire. What 
once ipman could resist a line like that? Not 
ere waarlotte Payne-Townshend. Shaw had 
. Six hpnotized her with words and made 
ed in th! his secretary. In a love letter that 
lumes Mines a gruesome gallantry with set- 
is са ideology, he wrote: “Go then, un- 
sarried {еШ wretch: have your heart's de- 
огге: find a Master—one who will spend 
pped jt! money, and rule in your house, 
ord order your servants about . . . and 
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women cry for and the thousandth cries 
to get away from...” 

Naturally, the woman who was told 
she was one in a thousand consented 
eventually to become Mrs. Shaw. So 
ends the first volume. 


Irascible Patrician 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, JR. by Ed- 
ward Chase Kirkland. 256 pages. Har- 
vard University. $5.95. 


Owing to some genetic magic, the 
Adamses never produced black sheep, 
though there were times when the fam- 
ily anxiously expected Charles Francis 
Jr. to baa. Instead of settling down to 
the law after he left Harvard, 26-year- 
old Charles went dashing off to the 
Civil War, rose to the rank of brevet 
brigadier general. Since no other Adams 
had ever been a soldier, Charles Fran- 
cis Sr., Lincoln’s Minister to the Court 
of St. James’s, concluded that there was 
a defect in his son’s character. More- 
over, on his return from the war, 
Charles did not immerse himself in cul- 
tural affairs, as his more renowned 
brother Henry did. Nor did he show 
the slightest interest in becoming Presi- 
dent of the U.S., like his great-grand- 
father and grandfather. Instead, he set 
out to get rich as quickly as possible 
and became president of the Union 
Pacific Railway. 

Charles Francis Jr. was an Adams 
who spent his life refusing to conform. 
Edward Kirkland, professor emeritus 
of American history at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, deftly exposes the reasons why. He 
concludes that while Adams is little re- 
membered today, he was the most bril- 
liant Adams of a generation in which 
the family's genius flowered. However, 
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N Flowering of the family's genius. 
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his superior talents made him impatient 
and irascible. “Не resented having been 
born young," Professor Kirkland says. 
He also resented having been born an 
Adams, and in his 60s he formally 
stated why this was so: "In plain lan- 
guage, I do not like my own father—a 
strong, not generous, kindly or sym- 
pathetic nature." E 2 

In the end, Charles found ії impossi- 
ble to ignore his heritage. He had made 
a fortune developing the Kansas City 
stockyards and investing in real estate, 
street railways, fertilizer and packing 
plants, and he had reigned six years as 
president of the Union Pacific (Jay 
Gould deposed him in a power strug- 
gle in 1890). Bored with business, he 
turned to intellectual pursuits. Eventu- 
ally, like a proper Adams, he became 
a historian of some note, president of 
the American Historical Association, an 
overseer of Harvard. By the time he 
died in 1915 at the age of 79, he had 
become such a complete victim of the 
family compulsion to put words on pa- 
per that he had even written his auto- 
biography. As Adams autobiographies 
go, Charles's proved less than scintillat- 
ing. It remained for Professor Kirkland 
to provide a properly engrossing study 
of a remarkable tycoon. 


Mad Dogs & Englishmen 


THE BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA by 
Noel Barber. 254 pages. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $3.95. 


The Black Hole of Calcutta? U.S. 
Physicist and Amateur Historian Har- 
vey Einbinder declared in 1963 that it 
was just a gory story to frighten voters 
with, an atrocity invented by the British 
to justify their conquest of Bengal. The 
British bristled, and this brief but mas- 
terly report by a correspondent for the 
London Daily Mail assures any doubt- 
ers that the atrocity actually occurred. 
It occurred, in fact, at the anticlimax 
of a comedy of horrors scarcely paral- 
leled in British history. ; 

The horrors began early in June 1756, 
when the Nawab. of Bengal, taking um- 
brage at the swaggering economic im- 
perialism of the British, marched on 
Fort William, the East India Company’s 
stronghold in the brawling boom town 
of Calcutta. There were 50,000 regu- 
lars in the Nawab’s army, and in the fort 
only 515 Europeans able to bear arms 
—such arms as were available. Thanks 
to Governor Roger Drake, a 34-year- 
old ineffectual, fifty cannon were rust- 
ed useless, and almost all the powder 
was too damp to burn. 

Sold Out. Nevertheless, the siege be- 
gan with a British victory. One English 
officer and 57 men held an outpost for 
nine hours against the attacks of 5,000 
Indians. The Nawab prepared to order 
а general retreat, but he did not have 
to: Drake retreated first. In a panic 
he abandoned a key position—and 
then hid in a cellar, where he fell asleep 
On а storage bin. After he woke up 
Drake took his first and last decisive 
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NOEL BARBER 
At the anticlimax of a comedy of | 


jumped into a rowboat, and ws 
seen shinnying shamelessly abis, 
merchantman moored near the її 


was awarded to Chief Magistrat 
Zephaniah Holwell, a man witha 
win. The garrison, now reducedil 
fighting men, battled so fiercely t 
dian losses soon stood at 7,00) 
Once again, the Nawab stood їй 
lift the siege, but once again ^ 
mies rescued him. Fifty-six Рос“ 
cenaries sold out to the Indini 
and handed over the fort. l 
The Oven. The scene was" 
for the last ghastly act of they 
tragedy. Spoiling to avenge the 
Indian officers persuaded the 
confine his prisoners in the В il 
a stone brig precisely 18 Пу 
14 ft. 10 in. wide, ventilate 1 
small barred embrasures айо 
to accommodate three oF ЮП id 
nary cases at a time. Norma а 
was stinking hot, but When | 
and one woman меге poun f 
by rifle butts, the air рег y 1 
with excremental exhalation т) | 
temperature rose d 31! 3 
an hour at least Th 
to death in the infernal oven aR the 
where they stood, the da, ПО the 
ing pressed so closely (02° ,»hand ] 
could not fall down. At ed, Princi 
the heavy door was open up | 
tagg anc] 
men and the woman 5 оп 
the Black Hole alive. „з 092-026 
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Those who survive ot Do 
a crowning irony: Govert off - 
villain of the episode, wi ou F- | 7 
office for two years as t a 
had happened, and then, 
liberal sinecure as “hea 


Merchants." ni 
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jercely Ns 
at 7,000 9 
stood ү 
again Ї 7 
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- Bogota Citibankers in front of the Cathedral on the Plaza de Bolivar. 
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i" In Bogota—the right bank in the right place 
ve "In the bag on the back of the burr 


0 о: Colombian coffee. In close proximity: some 
d ОЁ the 119 Citibankers from our 


two fully-staffed branches in Bogota. Their first- 
алапа knowledge of Colombian commerce, however, goes beyond the country's 


„ned, Principal product, to encompass all areas of its trade. There are other Citibank 
gee branches in all but one of the South American republics. With complete banks- 


2 p9D-the-scene in 44 countries on 5 continents, Citibank is the right bank in the 
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TIME LISTINGS 


TELEVISI ON 
Wednesday, January 

BATMAN (ABC, 7:30-8 pm.).* o ee 
Batman off on the right o feathered 
itti him against some - г 
ЫБ ОГ iR This week Oscar Winner 
(for Razors Edge) Anne Baxter Is а 
visiting villainess. 

THIS PROUD LAND (ABC, 9-10 pm 
Robert Preston narrates The Sun so 1 
try," a special on Texas, Oklahoma, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, with New Mexican 
(by adoption). Greer Garson and Okla- 
homan (by birth) Pamela Tiffin pointing 
out some of the sights. 


Friday, January 28 

THE SAMMY DAVIS JR. SHOW (NBC, 
8:30-9:30 p.m.). A previous commitment 
to ABC (see below) keeps Davis off his 
new show this week, so Actor Sean Con- 
nery, who has been crying Joudly for a 
chance to be better than his Bond, gets 
a break. 


Saturday, January 29 
THE HOLLYWOOD PALACE (ABC, 9:30- 
10:30 p.m.) TV tries hard to forget its 
former favorites, but here's a cup of kind- 
ness for Auld Prime Timers Arthur God- 
frey and Sid Caesar. 


Sunday, January 30 
LAMP UNTO MY FEET (CBS, 10-11 a.m.). 
You have to get up early in the morning 
to catch a show with a name like “Те 
Deum for J. Alfred Prufrock"—a dramatic 
reading commemorating T. S. Eliot's death 


„а year ago. 


ISSUES AND ANSWERS (ABC, 1:30-2 
p.m.) Richard Nixon will answer ques- 
tions on Viet Nam, the Republican Party 
and his own political plans. 

AGES OF MAN (CBS, 4:30-5:30 p.m.). 
Part 2 of Sir John Gielgud's Shakespeare 
readings. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). “Man of the Month,” a profile of 
North Viet Nam's Ho Chi Minh. 

BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC, 6:30-7:30 
p.m.) Polly Bergen, Diahann Carroll, 
John Raitt and others devote themselves 
to the music of George Gershwin. 


Wee Monday, January 31 

ENING NEWS WITH WALTER CRON- 
KITE (CBS, 6:30:7 p.m.). In color for the 
first time. 

THE ANDY WALLIAMS SHOW PRESENTS THE 
GOLDEN GLOBE AWARDS (NBC, 9-10 p.m.). 
The. Hollywood Foreign Press Associa- 
tion's awards for excellence in motion pic- 


tures and television live from t Ocoa- 
? he С 


"Tuesday, February 1 
„SAMMY AND HIS FRIENDS (ABC, 8:30- 
9:30 р.т.). Sammy Davis’ one-shot spe- 
cial, with Friends Edie Adams, Joey Heath- 
erton, Count Basie and Top Friend and 
Platoon Leader Frank Sinatra. 
TUESDAY NIGHT AT T 


the leftover weddi i 
tel is tha с оша шр: Honeymoon: Ho- 


Perpetrated it in 1964. comedy, and MGM 


* All times Е.5,Т. 
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THEATER ympho! 

MUSIC 

On Broadway Telefun 
THE PERSECUTION AND ASSASSIN їе, the 
MARAT AS PERFORMED BY THE jw) lSinown 2 


THE ASYLUM OF CHARENTON UND NE was 
RECTION OF THE MARQUIS DE SApg ; "f the 
Weiss. Each theater seat become, Yyith mo 
tric chair as Director Peter Bro per 
the Royal Shakespeare Company Ok фат ко 
senses with а high-voltage producti one 
INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE. Bill Мај P shed, 
a modern anti-hero, muddled Бу pro hristian 
maddened by the machine and mou 18th 
by his all-too-painful awareness that b atus M 
irredeemably mediocre. With aston р its fir 
authority, 28-year-old Nicol Willis: ВЕЕТНС 
nets all the screeching humor and cd ic). 
vituperation from John Osborne's wt Beet! 
pool of words. Rasumc 
CACTUS FLOWER. France's humor, je Rus: 
wine, travels well, since it is usually fhe Ha 
a universal subject, sex. With Abe plo pas 
rows at the helm, this farce ару thor 
rouéish dentist whose idea of һоплеу С F 
to tell his mistress he's married when {009178 
not has made a successful crossing, тайшог 
геп Bacall and Barry Nelson are on heh m 
YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU. AS ord а, 
tured by George S. Kaufman and Y 
Hart in 1936, the inspired madness of 
everlastingly free-spirited Manhattan f: 
ily seems exquisitely refreshing to toj; POCTO 
theatergoers—who may have forg?" flo! 
that to be effective, humor need nolther 
black. ` erate, | 
THE ROYAL HUNT OF THE SUN. À уар, 
mimic interpretation of the Spanish т. = 
quistadors ascending the Andes and ‘chard 
gorgeously costumed array of congu " © 
Peruvians make a dazzling wrapping (rector 
cannot hide the dramatic hollownes ón of | 
Peter Shaffer's historical drama. 


ritish i 

:fector 

RECORDS Puo 

` 01 

Chamber Music dderwa 


BRAHMS: QUINTET IN B MINOR FOR Chests a 
NET AND STRINGS (Angel) The ek&livers] 
mood of Brahms’s late work is 509 VIVA | 
in a quietly flowing performance by "lens | 
bers of the Melos Ensemble with РІЙПУ or 
Clarinetist Gervase de Peyer, whose ther h 
net sensuously blends with the 005 М 
then suddenly flashes into the forests 
as in his solo treatment of the them Da 
the Adagio. : b. h 

SCHUBERT: OCTET IN F MAJOR (Dell tom 
Grammophon), Here, once agai im Sat 
Clarinet contrasts poignantly with lish : 
strings, but now the horn, basso tho dbs 
double bass add depth to the ens, 
and the harmonies are almost symP 
Schubert’s melodic genius was © 
flood, and singable, danceable, Ky fOrbes’s 
ly comical tunes tumble out joy!" 
the six expansive movements. 
by a lustrous octet from t E 
Philharmonic. 1 М, (Giu 

DAVID DIAMOND: STRING QUARTE! ‘All-colg 
(Epic). Diamond is one of the br, (Edericg 
Of well-reviewed but little-plaY&, arnum 
composers. His quartet, written Pijo HE 
deliberately gave up "easy express!’ пац 
thorny, dissonant and technica ш С 
plex. It has a sober power а$ р jM а 
by the Beaux Arts String Quart? A fern 
also plays Samuel Barber's Strins ^g ed to 
Opus 11, with its familiar 50020 0 bi 
ment. Rearranged for orchestra 2710 the 
Adagio for Strings, it is the na JA 


à 
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ften performed by U.S. 
osition most О in recent years. 

ONE oy SES PNCCURT OF MANNHEIM 
usic AT Because of its rich artistic 
Telefunken). court of Mannheim was 
e Geir Athens of the 18th century. 
п as the t the rigid counterpoint 
ЖЫТ ave way to music 
E E ss The recording includes 
p yorks by the pioneers of the new 
dui cM Stamitz, Franz Richter and 
Ie Euer, along with a more 
| Maitp, polished. Mozartian gunt by, dohsun 

y ngapristian Bach. АП are por oTo e 
ind Bi n 18th century instruments y the E 
SS that Vitus Musicus N A сод 
| ast ist 1O ay Шс, 8, 9, 10 (3 LPs; 
WillggpeerHOVEN: QUARTEDS fy e e S 
and an ic). These are the masterly works 
Orne's TT Beethoven's middle years—the three 
We asumovsky quartets,” commissioned by 


Brook b 


АПУ Sea iyle, 
Uction, ynaz 


sian ambassador to Vienna, plus 
mor, ШЕ arp.” so called because of its pizzi- 

Isually дү, passages. The Juilliard String Quar- 

h Abe ll^ thoroughly schooled in 20th century 

'Ce ab Basic plays Beethoven with precision, 

Sii oding excitement, and plenty of bite. 
ed When. ditionalists may prefer the warmer per- 

1085115, lr. nces of the Budapest String Quartet, 

re On boy: ep makes the melodies sing. The Juil- 

OU. AS arq makes them spring. 

n and y 

adness d CINEMA 

E DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. Romance and revolu- 

уе form! flourish against eye-filling vistas of 

need ng other Russia in Director David Lean's 
lerate, old-fashioned love story based on 
_asternak’s novel, with Omar Sharif as 

IN. А P thivago, Julie Christie as his Lara. 

Spanis p THE SPY WHO CAME IN FROM THE COLD. 

des an Achard Burton, at his very best, gets 

f СОП dy opposition from Oskar Werner in 

‘apple rector Martin Ritts somber, skillful ver- 

ollowntSon of the John le Carré thriller about a 

a. titish intelligence agent who poses as а 
fector to East Germany. 

S THUNDERBALL. The slightly faded James 
ond formula is brightened by spectacular 
Merwater effects, a few splashy con- 

)R FOR CVüests and Sean Connery, who by now 

The el&livers his Jimcracks martini-dry. 

is sus&^ VIVA MARIAI An alluring pair of strip 

псе by mitens (Brigitte Bardot, Jeanne Moreau) 
with Entry оп а Central American revolution 
whose ег haphazardly devised by Director 
the 50005 Malle 


OR (ре DARLING, How-to-succeed in the jet set 
again, M theme of Director John Schlesinger's 
ith v. Satire, tailor-made for Julie Christie's 
Pos Performance as the amoral jade 
> ensemi KIN ceps her way from pad to palazzo. 
t sym AG КАТ. A shrewd G.I. con man 
s d m Segal) exploits his buddies for 
мош їп Writer-Director Bryan 
Atvival arsh, searching -drama about 
;. Perio Sane the fittest in a Japanese prison 
the P ) ELE World War II. 

a Фе THE SPIRITS. A betrayed wom- 
UARTET glll-color Ча Masina) reviews her life in 
e brav? jederjc ез Staged by Director 
-playe? farnum Shi Ini (La Dolce Vita, 812), the 
tten af THE MAY © avant-garde. 
pressi Digna ne NER BOYS. In this lively but 

olin Cam Ae drama, Rita Tushingham, 

s РШ an цои and Dudley Sutton flesh 
uartel егп e iriangle about a teen-aged 
tring Ота to a Һот АПУ loses her young hus- 
Пїозехпа] in hood’s clothing. 

passionate elegy 


S ec MEA 
9f Spain's tragic civil war 


of 1936-39, pictured in vintage newsreels 
and charged with poetry by such dis- 
tinguished narrators as John Gielgud and 


Irene Worth. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


an effort to expand the dimensions of 


jo 
a 


IN COLD BLOOD, by Truman Capote. In 


urnalism by exploring the subsurface of 
real-life murder, Novelist Capote has 


permanently enriched and amplified the 
form. The principal beneficiary is the 


те 


ader, who cannot escape Capote's nar- 


rative unscathed. 


A THOUSAND DAYS: JOHN F. KENNEDY 


IN THE WHITE HOUSE, by Arthur M. Schle- 


singer Jr. In 


this perceptive and vivid 


history-memoir, Historian Schlesinger has 
done himself and his craft full justice in 
capturing the moods and assessing: the 
deeds of the Kennedy Administration. 


THE PROUD TOWER, by Barbara W. Tuch- 


man. Аз a sequel to her admirable The 
Guns of August, Historian Tuchman has 
again used impressive scholarship and a 
beguiling wit to examine the quality of 
the uneasy society that produced World 
War I. 


Kunhardt and Philip B. Kunhardt Jr. | 


TWENTY DAYS, by Dorothy Meserve 


With 300 photographs from the famed 


M 


eserve collection and a lively text, a 


mother-and-son team gives new perspec- 
tives to the 20-day period in April and 
May 1865, from the time Abraham Lin- 


co 


In fell mortally wounded to the time his 


body was laid to rest at Springfield. 


THE EVENING OF THE HOLIDAY, by Shir- 


ley Hazzard. A young novelist has chosen 
her words with such delicacy and preci- 
sion that even the trite theme of a holiday 
affair between an inhibited, not-so-young 


Englishwoman 


and a smooth, not-so- 


young Italian architect has become a 
haunting and poetic tale. 


BERNARD SHAW: COLLECTED LETTERS (1874- 


1897), edited by Dan H. Laurence. Near- 


ly 


700  letters—anecdotal, flirtatious, 


argumentative—are more than just the 
brilliant babble of a compulsive corre- 
spondent; they comprise an autobiography 


of 


G.B.S.’s prodigious early years as music 


and drama critic, socialist propagandist 
and philanderer. A first volume, which 
ends as fame dawns for the playwright. 
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FICTION’ — 


. The Source, Michener (1 last week) 
. Those Who Love, Stone.(2) 


The Lockwood Concern, O'Hara (4) 
Up the Down Staircase, Kaufman (3) 
The Billion Dollar Brain, Deighton 
Airs Above the Ground, Stewart (5) 


. Thomas, Mydans (7) 

- Hotel, Hailey (6) 

. The Rabbi, Gordon (9) 

. The Honey Badger, Ruark (8) 


NONFICTION 


‚ А Thousand Days, Schlesinger (1) 
- Kennedy, Sorensen (2) 

. Games People Play, Berne (3) 

- In Cold Blood, Capote (8) 


A Gift of Prophecy, Montgomery (4) 
The Proud Tower, Tuchman 
Yes | Can, Davis and Boyar (6) 


. A Gift of Joy, Hayes (5) 
. The Penkovskiy Papers, 


Penkovskiy (10) 


. Is Paris Burning? Collins and 


Lapierre 
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Spanish Scene 


Sir: Bravo, bravo, bravo for your E 
lent cover story ОП Spain [Jan. sa 
from an American liberal who 1s 


ы An 
- Viva Espana y viva Franco: 
proud to say: Vi р M м» 


Almería, Spain 

ir: ur fine article, I was pleased 
a point out that the members 
of Opus Dei are absolutely free in polina 
matters. However, I felt you, faile р 
convey the fact that Opus Dei is a woe 
wide Catholic association. Although the 
society began in Spain, the founder moved 
its headquarters to Rome, precisely to em- 
phasize the worldwide nature of the as- 
sociation. Finally, although a search for a 
one-word capsule summary of a typical 
member is probably impossible, I would 
not choose “shock trooper.” Perhaps salt 
tablet” would come closer. The chief thing 
that members have in common is a dedi- 
cation to serve God and to serve the world 
through their professional work—to be 
“the salt of the earth,” as Christ used 


the term. 

WILLIAM S. SLY, M.D. 
St. Louis 
Sir: I hardly share your optimism that 


“Spain is an awakening land.” The brutal 
fact is that Spain still remains dormant, 
a tragedy to the Western world since 
1939. The alliance of the Spanish church, 
the military leaders and the monarchists 
will certainly find the means to continue 
the vicious circle in which the country 
finds itself. Ideas and men make a nation, 
and unfortunately Spain has neither. 
FRANCISCO DE LEGARRETA 

Massapequa Park, N.Y. 


Sir: You forgot to mention that Spain 
under Franco has the lowest rate in juve- 
nile delinquency in Europe, the lowest 
rate in murder, assault, suicide, divorce, 
and no pornographic magazines. You also 
forgot to mention that we are sending bil- 
lions of dollars and thousands of young 
Americans to South Viet Nam to hold 
back Communism in Asia, but it was 
these hard-headed Spaniards under Franco 
who crushed Communism in Spain during 
1936-39, at no cost to America. You final- 
ly forgot to mention that Spain under 
Franco has never given America a head- 
ache, big or small. You ask: After Franco 
what? I answer: After Franco, let Spain 
have another Franco, } 


FATHER FRANCISCO LAPIEZA 
р Раѕіог 
Holy Family Chi 
El Paso aa 
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Touching the Trait 
Sir: TIMES Essay ОП homosexualiy 
[Jan. 21] was a perfect Ce TEE 
fanciful subjectivity and pseudo objec m 
ty, doing a disservice not only tory, pr 
readers but also to a sizable porti D 
the American citizenry. lt abounde i 
hackneyed clichés that have been eer 
many times in less aeaee ma = 
The position of the Mattachine Society 
of Washington is that homosexuals are 
citizens and deserve treatment as such. 
They are, for the most part, ordinary рер. 
ple with only one trait in common: sexua 
iin." JoHN MARSHALL 
President 


The Mattachine Society of Washington 
Washington 


Sir: Your Essay did a thorough job of 
covering a touchy subject which most peo- 
ple would rather not even think about, let 
alone discuss. But more important, you did 
not stop at a mere examination of the top- 
ic. What impressed me was your smash- 
ingly direct last paragraph. It seems to me 
that the word compassion is often misun- 
derstood when used in connection with 
such problems as the subject of your 
Essay, or the criminal, or the rebellious 
teen-ager. You have cleaned the air with 
words. 
Mns. THoMas А. LUDWIG 

Larchmont, М.Ү. 


Sir: That TIME is middlebrow, trival 
and superficial is well known to all 
thoughtful, serious men; but that it is ig- 
norant and banal is a fact pushed to the 
fore in such pieces as the cliché-ridden 
double page on homosexuality. It takes 
TIME to make such spinsterlike judgments 
as the last sentence in the article. 
PHILIP GERARD 

New York City 


Sir: What two adults consent to do in 
private is no concern of mine and should 
be none of yours. 

Barry D. GALMAN, M.D. 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 


Nature of Response 


Sir: In the strongest possible terms, 1 
wish to record my violent objection to your 
article on the nature of sexual response 
апя 7]. Lest Ibe dubbed a narrow- 
minded prude; I wish to state that my ex- 
perience with normal and abnormal sex 
problems extends from my present prac- 
Ice through an internshi i = 
pital in Washington, M Hos 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Н you're moving, please let us know fi 
ving, ve 
before changing your address. meals 


Place magazi 
address label here, print your new address flow. 


If you have a question about your subscripti 
lion 

Place your magazine address label E 

this form to your letter. EOM elip 


as a medical examiner in New 
I think that clinical studies Yor 
need to be done and should ` ch. 
published and widely read, Į fie veral 
however, that lifting Sensation et 
tions from this work and ubl down ex 
your magazine is disgusting, Bh 
WILLIAM J. Brapy 3irmin; 
Multnomah County Q i 
Portland, Oregon zener. 
Sir: Even the Nazis in their D ad 
tion-camp experiments never cond MM 
invoking the name of science fo sth ета! 
mate degradation of the human ben б ur ге 
RABBI LEoN B Y meric 
Congregation Beth Shalom “Thy [n | 
Brooklyn 0th с: 
троа! 
Sir: Hooray for Masters! If Am, iple 9 
don't know much about the art ога! | 
maybe they can learn something ШУУ 
the science of it. B. 


ARLINE Prip rankli 
Fairbanks, Alaska FEsti nkli 
Sir: As a medical student it ama!" I 
that some people can criticize your ;/25 ™ 
on the physiology of sex. If Was nder ( 
written and brought to light a subject no І 
all too many of us know so little aie 
scientifically or otherwise. Those who Em 
icize your article are either эшн a 
about their sexual feelings or just e thos 
anti-intellectual. ig the 
JOSEPH DENAmije priv 
Tufts School of Medicine 


Boston 
Vashin 


Sir: If Dr. Masters’ coming book isi 
structed as scientifically as his ге. G 
has been conducted, the sensationalisvear, | 
read elsewhere and buy more cheaply. jashed 
DAN THOMPSON, fent. X 
DOUGLAS CAMERON, ge by 
Harvard University ius CI 
Cambridge, Mass. f this ( 


Sir: To those still living in the Puqaifa, ] 
or Victorian ages, sex is considered й. 
However, we find your article to biir: Y 
entific, not pornographic. In view «hanifes 
fact that sex is as important to life military 
breathing, we commend you for yothfinitel 
derstanding and insight in printing serve 
information for the public. ERES 
ANN GOODHARI | 
MARIANNE KEARNEY Marach 
SUSAN LEPLE! fh | 
VIRGINIA MUNSON очаг 
Lpa Wyatt fir: Ti 


LINDA CORBY E 

JEANNE ADAR ‘within 
Hood College laces 
Frederick, Md. hat th 


Proad ; 
Sir: Mrs. Fisher's comment that Dr etter | 
ters is a blabbermouth who resorts (à much 
sationalism is inaccurate, unfair, 2. Равед | 
trary to the true picture. Dr. Mas!’ Work I 


a preliminary report of his тёзёаї® 8 the 


Special audience of psychologist? ТАШ I 
American Psychological Associat! айе 
vention in St. Louis in 1961. AUR 
caution and propriety displaye тү? Imp 
Masters and his associate could ° “іс 
been improved. 50 “olog 
James C. P volt 

Assistant Professor of PSYC Yal 
Alaska Methodist University Ney, U 
Anchorage З 


fe. 
Sir: One minute spent by our yout” Fil of 
ing accurate material is obviOUS’giSir. - 
more than the hours of silence; Pi. 
Parental guilt feelings to which, and 
Subjected them. After reading UL gi 
of Stevens, Lorbiecki, Lerner ай Ting, J 


ru 
TIME, JANUARY E 


t least 
e that there are a 

[т SO cannot comprehend 
__по doubt because of their 
ocrisy and bigotry. 


WHITFIELD, M.D. 


n article 
experiences, hyp 
CHARLES L. 


RADy 


nty C, 3. | Appraisal 
тега н year 1965 has been con- 
Since “Year of Demonstrations” by 
1 students and I would ike to 
е late you for "demonstrating" to 
се for jongratu rs ап excellent choice and noble 
an bein ‘our rea ee your Man of the Year [Jan. 
ON В, ПОП eral Westmoreland we find the 
Mj, In American par excellence, the 

f the resurgent spirit of prin- 


3 г: 
eir: cy jdered t 
^, Сопсерпапу, 


Oth century 


i to z 
mbod which our country is based— 
If Ame? | courage—and the hope of future 


е art of 0072 
mething ШҮҮ” ALAN L. GAUDYNSKI 
xanklin Public Schools 
iE Pri TP in. Wis. 
; ‚. J heartily applaud your selection. It 
it aman my privilege to serve in Viet Nam 
Ze your änder General Westmoreland and 1 know 
afno man who is more deserving of this 
а Subjüscemed award. Neither do I know of 
50 little thy military leader, past or present, who 
hose Whos so much concern or who has made 
er guilttiich a tremendous effort for the welfare 
Ог just if those whom he commands, thus gain- 
3g the respect and admiration of all who 
г DENATAlre privileged to serve under him. 
(Т/$ст.) А. A. FOSTER 
U.S.A.F. 
i D.C. 
с book Rp snington; 
> his Гг: General Westmoreland, Man of the 
sationalitvear, my foot! You have been brain- 
› cheaply. jashed and are losing your sense of judg- 
'MPSON, ent. You would have shown more cour- 
MERON, tge by choosing the Beatles, M.B.E., Cas- 
ius Clay, or some other lunatic as Man 
f this Crazy Year! 
P. NAON 


n the Pifaifa, Israel 

nsidered б, 

icle to bet: Your selection is deplorable as а 

n view oNanifestation of Yankee jingoism. The 

t to lifemilitary performance of the Viet Cong is 

1 for yorffinitely more impressive to the objective 

printing abserver than the achievements of the 
.erees of the mighty U.S. 

ODHART! . 

EARNEY (Karachi, West Pakistan 
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(UNsoN' »ustafson Situation 


wyatt a If what Joseph Fletcher is reported 
CORBY оле Saying [Jan. 21] is “situation” or 
‚ ADAIR in extual ethics, I hardly find myself 
TEES the point of view where your story 
that 216. Indeed, I have recently argued 
Droad e weston of contextual ethics is so 
Dr ‘Setter c So vague that we would all do 
à much | discard it as a rubric. There is 
} larger place for rational reflection 
on traditional moral principles in 
research Is the ee doing in Christian ethics than 
logists P Pau Te for either Joseph Fletcher or 
sociation trable q mann. It would have been pref- 
51. The Sively 50 have written the article exclu- 
jo implic т. Fletcher's book rather than 
0! Ethics det Ds ers In a notion of situation 
feologicall. find both philosophically, 
j Y and morally unviable. 
Pk; JAMES M. GUSTAFSON 
Yale Univers sor of Christian Ethics 
New На гзйу 
А aven, Conn. 
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millions of the issue of January 14. 
9f other New Yorkers are 
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glad that at long last we have a mayor 
with enough backbone to stand up to this 
insufferable loudmoutb. It is time the 
T.W.U. realized that we have had our fill 
of Quill. 

Jupy Lewis 
New York City 


Sir: How can my husband apply for a 
job as a garbage collector in New York 
City? Just think—shorter hours, no policy 
decisions, no ulcers, the right to strike at 
the drop of an orange peel, and almost 
$8,000 a year. It would mean a salary cut 
and the loss of a few so-called friends, 
but golly, we could become full-fledged 
members of the Great Society! 
ELIZABETH-K. WALKER 

Roanoke, Va. 


Poet Mandelstam 


Sir: In TIME's story on Russian Poet 
Osip Mandelstam  [Jan. 7] you quote 
Mandelstam's line about Stalin's “putting 


Products for today— 
Innovations for tomorrow 


Мрроп Electric Company Limited 
P. 0. Box 1, Takanawa, Tokyo, Japan 


a raspberry in his mouth” after each 
death, and then later, in describing the 
poet’s arrest, you say that Stalin “who was 
known to like raspberries, put a ripe one 
in his mouth.” Mandelstam’s reference to 
raspberries was im a very special, non- 
literal, slang sense. As for Stalin’s actual 
craving for the fruit, who knows? I cer- 
tainly am unaware’ of much evidence. 
Moreover, it is not true that Mandelstam 
was exiled in 1934 to Siberia. In 1934 
he was first exiled to eastern European 
Russia, and then to Voronezh in Central 
Russia, where he remained until the spring 
of 1937, and where he wrote some of 
his most remarkable poetry. It was only 
after his second arrest that he was sent 
to Siberia, where he died in Vladivostok, 
on Dec. 27, 1938. Nor was Osip his 
father's only son: the last letter known to 
have been written by Mandelstam from 
the camp in Vladivostok was addressed to 
his brother Alexander. 
GLEB STRUVE 
Professor of Slavic Languages 
and Literature 


University of California 
Berkeley 


University's Circle 


Sir: Our appreciation for the excellent 
interpretative account of the University of 
Illinois at Chicago Circle in tbe Art sec- 
tion, Jan. 7. The tribute to Architect Wal- 
ter Netsch is richly merited. All of us at 
the university have been pleased with the 
concept of design and the imaginative ap- 
proach to problem-solving that Mr. Netsch 
and the firm of Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill gave to the requirements in construct- 
ing a major “commuter” campus within 
a limited site and the need for operational 
economy and efficiency. 

Davip D. HENRY 

President 

University of Illinois 
Urbana, Ill. 


Neglect in New Jersey 


Sir: As one of several thousands of New 
Jersey students who have been forced to 
seek education outside my home state, I 
applaud your thought-provoking article оп 
New Jersey's blighted system of education 
[Jan. 14]. 

Perhaps now our more apathetic citi- 
zenry will allow this long-neglected aspect 
of New Jersey's social structure to be 
corrected. 

THOMAS F. CLARK 
St. Joseph’s College 
Rensselaer, Ind. 
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Modern Living ae 


A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


СДА О... 


(CT HE ever-whirling wheel of 
change," as Poet Edmund Spen- 
ser put it, is whirling ever faster. 
This is probably. the most important 
fact of our age—and the reason why 
TIME last week sponsored the second 
in a series of conferences on “the 
Environment of Change." For four 
days at Sterling Forest, Tuxedo, 
N.Y., 42 leading U.S. businessmen 
discussed the technological and so- 
cial shifts around us with 13 pro- 
fessors from various disciplines. 

The environment of change is, of 
course, very much the weekly con- 
cern of TIME. In the curreht issue, 
for example, almost every section 
reports and interprets change, some 
of it familiar, much of it little known. 
The cover story in WoRLD introduces 
the new woman Prime Minister of a 
vast and struggling country where 
many women still cling to the old 
tradition of purdah. SCIENCE carries 
a report and the first color photo- 
graphs of the remarkable new under- 
ground headquarters for NORAD 
(North American Air Defense Com- 
mand), which has been in construc- 
tion for five years inside Colorado's 
Cheyenne Mountain. 

ART chronicles the dizzying evo- 
lution of kinetic sculpture, the latest 
fad, from such beginnings as Dada- 
ist Marcel Duchamp's 1913 mobile. 
SHow Business notes how TV 
brought about the hideously funny 
reincarnation of Batman, a comic 
strip still fondly remembered by the 
middle-aged. And MEDICINE seems 
to confirm again that many old wives’ 
tales contain а granule of fact; the 
human palm, -lt=NOW ‘appears, does 
reveal secrets—but not the kind 
looked for by devotees of palmistry. 

At Sterling Forest, Oxford’s Sir 
Isaiah Berlin remarked: “You can 
үзе, but you can't foretell 

msequences.” At least in some 
of Our stories, we try. 
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tt, * a 
s ASA Bla an. For the U.S. and its allies, last 
| Burgheim re 


Cline еек marked a more ominous turning 
Alan @epint. After a Christmas truce that was 


Jaroff, : 
DURUM a truce, after a four-day New Year 
Менн ase-fire in which the firing did not 
^. се, after a suspension of U.S. bomb- 
HERS ig raids over North Viet Nam that 
i i i 
У Наум rought no whisper of response to 
yloisP.Yexresident Johnson's intensive, month- 
Al 


Aule BONE peace campaign, it was all too 
Berger; Mear that the holiday and its fleeting 
Шеш о реѕ for peace were over. - 
pe Days The Viet Cong, who initiated the lat- 
Ferguson apt truce, shattered it almost immedi- 
leck, Aunelstely. Communist guerrillas fired on a 
m Baran gS. Marine platoon near Danang, kill- 
fan ang two sergeants. A fierce battle be- 
Уа vaamween Reds and South Korean troops 
е ааа еаг Tuy Hoa resulted in 53 Commu- 
нене east dead. In a pre-dawn raid by terror- 
pois a 25-6. bomb exploded outside a 
J.S. billet near Saigon's Tan Son Nhut 


грог, killing a U.S. soldier and a 
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Vietnamese civilian. When the cease- 
fire ended, the Communists had ushered 
in Tet, the lunar New Year, with at 
least 80 attacks, atrocities or acts of 
violence. 

Ready for Action. In the weeks be- 
fore Tet, a curious quiescence had en- 
veloped the battlefield. U.S. troops had 
not encountered the Viet Cong in force 
since mid-December. Officials in Saigon 
launched a pre-Zet propaganda-for- 
peace campaign that included airdrops 
of millions of leaflets and safe-conduct 
passes for Viet Cong defectors, and end- 
less broadcasts of heart-rending ballads 
(“ОҺ, what dreams are you making, 
dreaming of the success of the vicious 


'Communists?"). But Hanoi seemed as 


deeply committed as ever to its stub- 
born, bloody gamble for South Viet 
Nam. 

The infiltration of Red troops from 
North Viet Nam has increased mark- 
edly; some 6,000 men have slipped 
across the border in the past month. 
Military intelligence in Saigon reported 
two 10,000-man Communist divisions 
—one of crack North Vietnamese reg- 
ulars, the other a veteran Viet Cong 
outfit—massed in central Viet Nam, 
readying twin assaults in the highlands 
and near the sea. Allied units were also 
poised for a major offensive. They were 
reinforced last week by 7,000 more 
American troops, swelling the total U.S. 
force in Viet Nam to 191,000. The 


VIETNAMESE GIRLS SHOPPING FOR "TET" DECORATIONS 


fighting to come may well be the most 
savage of the war. 

Beyond Invective. The end of the 
President’s peace offensive was signaled 
by the return to Washington of Roving 
Ambassador W. Averell Harriman, who 
had traveled 30,000 miles, visited twelve 
countries. Harriman was the farthest- 
flying of all the emissaries Johnson sent 
out. With him when he returned was 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, who had 
flown to India for Prime Minister Lal 
Bahadur Shastri’s funeral and then vis- 
ited Saigon for talks with South Viet- 
namese and U.S. leaders. Neither offi- 
cial could disguise his disillusion. 

After conferring with the President, 
Rusk observed: "There's been an over- 
whelmingly favorable response to these 
efforts—except from those who could, 
in fact, sit down and make peace. 
The question posed to the other side— 
‘Are you interested in peace?’—is the 
same question that has been posed for 
months, indeed for years, by all avail- 
able means. We've been waiting for 
some word from Hanoi that goes be- 
yond bitter invective.” He pointed out 
that the U.S. bombing lull in North 
Viet Nam, which passed its 3156 day 
last week, has "provided every oppor- 
tunity for authorities in Hanoi to make 
some serious response." 

Johnson himself acknowledged im- 
plicitly that his peace overtures had 
come to naught for now. “I think every 
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To clear the focus, more men, missiles and ammunition. 


schoolboy knows," said the President 
at the Harry S. Truman Library in In- 
dependence, Mo., "that peace is not 
unilateral—it takes more than one to 
sign an agreement. What is holding 
back peace is the mistaken view on the 
part of the aggressors that we are going 
to give up our principles, that we may 
yield to pressure, or abandon our allies, 
or finally get tired and get out." 

No Debate. While Johnson's peace 
advances brought no response from Ha- 
nói, their impact was clearly felt on 
Capitol Hill. Before it convened, the 
second session of the 89th Congress 
was touted as “the Viet Nam session” 
because it was expected to spend much 
of its time in debate on the aims and 
conduct of the war. But the peace of- 
fensive left little to debate. Washing- 
ton’s hawks could scarcely argue 
against the idea of seeking peace; the 
doves had to admit that Johnson had 
done his utmost to start negotiations. 

Even the Republicans, who only a 
few weeks earlier had urged intensified 
bombing in the North along with a na- 
val quarantine of North Viet Nam, had 
little to argue about. Senate Minority 
Leader Everett Dirksen and House Mi- 
nority Leader Jerry Ford went оп tele- 
vision In What was billed as а rebuttal 
to Johnson’s State of the Union mes- 
sage, but their comments on the war 
amounted to an endorsement of John- 
son's policy. “Let the peace efforts con- 
tinue,” pealed Dirksen. “Let the mili- 
tary effort continue. It demonstrates 
our determination to keep our word,” 

Ford was more aggressive, insisting 
that despite the cost of the war, no tax 
increase was necessary. Instead, he 
urged, money could be raised “by lib- 
erating the war on poverty from waste, 
controversy and the bad odor of politi- 
cal bossism.” But even Ford, who drew 
repeated applause from his G.O.P. au- 
dience for his anti-Johnson thrusts, did 
not criticize the U.S. role in Viet Nam. 


i 8 


„man Earle G. Wheeler: 


Tall Order. All the same, the Admin- 
istration did not lack critics. One of 
the more oblique was U.N. Secretary- 
General U Thant, who suavely implied 
that Washington might make a major 
concession to Hanoi by guaranteeing 
the Viet Cong representation in the post- 
war government of South Viet Nam. “If 
the parties were to make concrete pro- 
posals on this issue,” said Thant, “I 
think a refusal to negotiate would be 
difficult to justify.” That was a pretty 
tall order, considering that the U.S. has 
refused to negotiate directly with the 
Viet Cong on the*grounds that the war 
is being directed and supplied by Hanoi. 
In any event, the U.S. insists that South 
Viet Nam must ultimately be guar- 
anteed a stable government of its own 
choosing, which would hardly be the 
case if the Communists were helped to 
power in Saigon. 

A less predictable argument was ad- 
vanced by retired Army General (and 
ex-Ambassador to France) James M. 
Gavin. In a letter to Harper's Maga- 
zine, Gavin vohífiteered his “military- 
technical” judgment that the US. 
should stop bombing North Viet Nam 
and limit its military commitment on 
the ground to holding several “enclaves 
Оп the coast.” This Strategy struck Pen- 
tagon officials as militarily unsound, be- 
Cause it would allow the Communists 
to build their forces Virtually unham- 
pered, and as politically naive, because 
the U.S. presence in South Viet Nam 
would thus resemble а colonialist role. 
Retorted Joint Chiefs of Staff Chair- 

: "If yo 
bombing North Viet Nam, in dies E 
throw. one of your blue chips for ne- 
Botiation over your Shoulder." 

All That Is Necessary," For the 
Present, at least, Johnson seemed con- 
vinced that thé U.S. had no choice but 
to intensify the fight in Viet Nam. Last 
week the President asked Congress fon an 
extra $12.7 billion to underwrite the 


conflict, with the assurance. « 
suit of peace will be Constant Wf the 
continue to press on ever, ^ WAdmin 
until there is a TeSponse— an Qr pc 
aggression ends—we must do релі $ 
necessary to support our allies aen 
own fighting forces in Viet Nam., E 
Johnson dispatched Defen. КО, 4 
tary Robert McNamara to Саз у т 
to explain the Pentagon’s E ü 
spending the money. Some $3 ae 
would go to buy 2,000 more hele peste 
900 airplanes and nearly 5,000 “sled e 
of the antiaircraft and ai pos 
variety; another $1.6 billion wound » 
support an additional 113,000 »;avesto 
men and 94,000 more Defense p.966 § 
ment civilians to back them up, “a the 
If anyone still underestimated „Шоп 
the depth of U.S. determination pinistr 
physical dimensions of the war үе def 
fighting in Viet Nam, McNamarayi John 
recital of statistics brought both ш 
focus. The Defense Secretary told ‘ 
gressmen that U.S. forces in 16 > 
zone have been firing $210 mee 
worth of ammunition a month. "We ies 
preparing,” said he, “о Support amiet 
higher rate." igher 


equest 
THE BUDGET 


Fiscc 
Cutting the Butter E 
“The budget for 1967,” said theleek t] 
ident, "bears the strong imprint delopm 
troubled world we live in." The fisarch 
presented to Congress this weekither | 
him out. The Federal Governmuacies 
1966-67 administrative budget tot E.D.. 
record $112.8 billion, $6.4 billion ñoverr 
than the expected spending for theon’s o 
rent fiscal year. TBaniz 
The increase largely reflects thé ómput 
of the war in Viet Nam, which D[J&E.D. 
Johnson estimates at $10.5 billionut tha 
from an estimated $4.8 billion Uestio 
1965-66) out of a total defense 0% | | 
of $60.5 billion. In addition to m era 
taining an ever-growing combat B : 
in Viet Nam, war costs include {96а 
е irae geeal ir 
for a new Marine division, а багт 
nuclear aircraft carrier, stepped opra, 
duction of giant C-141 jet tran atu 
and development of the even opVOidal 
C-SA, plus two new types of alar Copie’ 
the movable-wing FB-111 bom gifüVe а 
the lightweight COIN (for COM jo. 
surgency) ground-support plane. hat Се 
Tighter Space. “We are 2. үф Ёлге - 
tion,” Johnson emphasized, ае · 
afford to make progress at рой 
meeting obligations abroad. 201015. 
less, he conceded, “the rate O "опа 
in the new programs has been поте f 


9, 


on poverty was allotted only 2, 
lion instead of the hoped-for ^to. 
lion. Federal spending outside оте, | 
Great Society programs, pr. d Fo 
on the national debt will be £17 ol on s 
$2.3 billion. One notable vic elis, hi 
space program, which will rec& ig ™ na 
million less than last year, 5 HIME, |, 
first cutback in the eight-Y€2  . 
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onautics and Space 


К \ wf the National Aer 
ant Uf OF eration- 
ery i amine Соп Predict." The Govern 
mang Ч NO i врела $670 million less for 
t do se housing. Funds for De 4 E 
Ше e ег у Commission Were sias F y 
Namdo million: Othe Sane en eee om 
S 9 8 million cut in State Department 
nse V $2. ms to a $100,000 reduc- 


ге heli ested res 
5 quo MM tax on cars and telephones, 
H Thi 


: | to speed up tax collections 
on OBI sel federal mortgages to ;prtyate 
3,009 ШЦ estors- Thus, with revenue from a 
еп '966 gross national product estimated 
mis Dy the budget at $722 billion—up $46 
(SM ilion from 1965's record—the Ad- 
aa üinistration estimates that it can hold 
100 ое deficit to $1.8 billion. * 
© Wat it Johnson admitted that his calcula- 
Чатагаз "к were highly tentative. Said the 
ght both esident: “No one can firmly predict 
tary tolde course of events in Southeast Asia. 
'S in the sey depend not only upon our own 
$210 Mictions but upon those of our adver- 
aries. AS а consequence, ultimate 
'PPOTt à doetary requirements could be either 
igher or lower than amounts I am now 
equesting." у 
Fiscal Flaws. Actually, foreign af- 
airs are only one reason for the chron- 
E ; imprecision of U.S. budgets. Last 
said Ше! еек the Committee for Economic De- 
mprintdelopment, a prestigious private re- 
-” The ffsarch group, touched on some of the 
is weckiher causes. Among “serious inade- 
Governtijacies” in the budgetary process, said 
паре (0 E.D., is insufficient programming by 
4 billion novernment departments, despite John- 
g for theon’s orders last August to all federal 
Tganizations to set up Pentagon-style 
flects theomputerized cost-analysis systems. The 
which Е.Р. also faulted Congress, pointing 
.5 billionut that it rarely debates overall policy 
3 billion Uestions implicit in the budget, such 
lefense 0% а “rational balance" between space 
tion to ploration and urban renewal, which 
combat hight facilitate longer-range financing. 
include Stead, the budget is studied piece- 
on, à ра! In subcommittees run by "strong 
eppedu armen not committed to a common 
et tranf ОЁГапа or even to common goals." 
3 eventi aturally, Such fiscal flaws are un- 
dable іп a democracy, in which the 


ET 


“of айс? 
| bombet EOple's Tepresentatives are supposed to 
y cou * а hammer-lock hold on the peo- 
plane. | S purse Strings. But C.E.D. feels 
Ange Ongress could at least fund long- 
чап а Projects for three to five years 
t лен to help minimize 
supple ia- 
adi ns. To hold dida neg 
Все ће overfunding of 
j'ends th е Projects—C.E.D. recom- 
ial $5" Clear " at the President be given 
Шоп, апаз а atutory authority” to withhold 
nly 5258 essential a mated but “found not to 
-for 9^ ; 
{де tH One litte. 
p Оте. royale Source of Government in- 
i Forest Sues Sm Orci use of the 
vice Which han ducts as T shirts Ee ire 
гесе it 


om 
„ле 
{› while Пепа 


е 
* Now brin, 2€€n increasin 
bring in $43,000 dd rd 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Back in the Ring 


Throughout the congressional recess 
and his own convalescence, Lyndon 
Johnson remained serenely aloof from 
partisan politics. When he returned to 
the ring last week, the President showed 
that he had lost none of his old élan for 
upstaging the opposition. Waiting until 
only a few hours before the G.O.P.’s Ev 
Dirksen and Gerry Ford were to take to 
TV with their “little State of the Union” 
message, Johnson summoned the White 
House press to witness a series of top- 


` of-the-bill turns deftly cal¢ulated to steal 


front-page space from the Republicans. 

For his first act, Lyndon marched in 
with Sargent Shriver and Jack Hood 
Vaughn, his nominee to succeed Shriver 
as head of the Peace Corps (see follow- 
ing story). That ceremony was swiftly 
followed—all in the White House—by 
Attorney General Nicholas Katzenbach’s 
résumé of Johnson-proposed constitu- 
tional amendments, Robert McNama- 
ra's rundown of defense expenditures, a 
discussion of tax revision by Treasury 
Secretary Fowler, and brief appear- 
ances by House Speaker McCormack, 
Senate Majority Leader Mansfield and 
Vice President Humphrey. 

Electronic Mother. Next day, by way 
of capping the Republicans’ TV mes- 
sage, Johnson had Press Secretary Bill 
Moyers relay the President’s “grateful” 
reaction to Dirksen’s support for his 
Viet Nam policy. As for Ford’s criticism 
that the Great Society was being mis- 
managed, Moyers allowed blandly that 
Johnson was “very happy” over Ford’s 
endorsement of “programs which the 
President has been pursuing.” 

After unanimous Senate confirma- 
tion of Robert C. Weaver as Secretary 
of the new Housing and Urban Devel- 
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EARL WARREN, THE TRUMANS & LYNDON JOHNSON AT INDEPENDENCE 
Could it have all been in vain? pO 


opment agency, the President swore in 
his first Negro Cabinet member in a 
grandiose East Room ceremony illumi- 
nated for TV's benefit by 27 spotlights. 
Johnson used a huge new electronic lec- 
tern with hidden microphones and re- 
tractable prompter screens that news- 
men dubbed “Mother.” (One corre- 
spondent asked if it could cook Lyn- 
don's breakfast.). When "Weaver had 
been duly anointed, Johnson produced a 
surprise by announcing that Lincoln 
Gordon, 52, U.S. Ambassador to Brazil 
since 1961, would succeed Peace Corps 
Director Vaughn as Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs. 
Cards | & 2. Johnson also had a 

batch of special messages and requests 
for Congress. His first asked for ap- 
proval of U.S. participation in the new 
Asian Development Bank. Then he told 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
that Congress should pass the Adminis- 
tration’s new revenue proposals by 
March 15, “їп order that all our tax- 
payers will have adequate notice and 
we can thus secure full compliance." 
And—with only one pen—he signed the 
new congressional session's first bill, a 
measure granting him a week's delay in 
delivering his economic message. 

Highlight of the week was a flight tc 
Independence, Mo. Accompanied by his 
new lectern and a planeload of Harry 
Truman’s old White House aides, John- 
son went to pay tribute to the former 
President on the establishment of the 
Harry S. Truman Center for the Ad- 
vancement of Peace at Hebrew Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem. Leaning heavily on 
his cane and looking all of his 81 years, 
Truman, in a speech read: for him, said 
of the years since he began to fight the 
cold war: “It all seems to have been in 
vain. Memories are short and appetites 
for power and glory are insatiable. Old 


FRED WARD 
cu 


tyrants depart. New ones take their 
Кы, ОШ allies become the foe. oe 
recent enemy becomes the friend. Its 
very baffling and trying. | > 
Doa Pard Johnson repeat his 
own appeal for peace in Asia and his 
determination to fight against aggres- 
sion there, much as Truman had Чо 
in the Korean War. Then the moo 
changed. Because he “wanted the pan 
tire world to know that we haven't for- 
gotten who is the real daddy of medi- 
care," Johnson jubilantly presented the 
Trümans with their applications for vol- 
untary medical insurance, countersigned 
the forms as their witness and then is- 
sued medicare cards Nos. 1 and 2 to 


Harry and Bess. 
THE PEACE CORPS 


Yankee, Don’t Go Home! 

“Sargent Shriver,” said Washington 
wags last week, “is only a corporal 
now.” Shriver had not exactly been de- 
moted, since he had been pleading for 
six months to be relieved of one of his 
two jobs. Finally, Lyndon Johnson de- 
cided that Shriver, who had been direc- 
tor of the Peace Corps since its incep- 
tion in 1961, should now devote full 
time to the 16-month-old Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, which he has also 
headed from the start. 

After assigning Shriver to the war on 
poverty, the Great Society program 
nearest his own heart, Johnson named 
as Peace Corps director Jack Hood 
Vaughn, 45, former U.S. Ambassador 
to Panama and, since March 1965, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs. Before his ambassa- 
dorial assignment, Vaughn had directed 
the Peace Corps’ Latin American pro- 
gram and will now, as Johnson said it, 
“return to his first love.” 

149 Victories. A slight (5 ft. 8 in., 
150 165.), combative redhead, Vaughn 
was reared in Michigan, where he spent 
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th boxing that he did 


ate from high school until he 
ae Oa He won the Michigan Segen 
Gloves as a 124-16. featherweight, logge 
149 victories in 172 amateur and P 
fessional fights—and was онды: е 
out (though his nose was broken three 


times, his jaw once). : А 
After graduating from the University 


f Michigan, Vaughn enlisted in the 
Marife Сору, was twice wounded оп 
Okinawa, and was eventually discharged 
as a captain. He earned his master's 
degree at the University of Michigan 
in 1947, then spent ten years in Bolivia, 
Costa Rica and Panama as a U.S. Infor- 
mation Service officer and coordinator 
of U.S. aid projects. In 1961, Shriver 
grabbed him. Says Vaughn: "The Peace 
Corps idea had great appeal to me, and 
the people I knew who were putting 
this idea into effect appealed to me 
even more." 

Beekeepers & Fish Hatchers. Vaughn 
takes over the Peace Corps as it ap- 
proaches its fifth birthday. Since its first 
year, when there were 526 volunteers 
in 13 countries, the corps has grown 
apace, now has.10,380 volunteers at 
work in 46 countries from Afghanistan 
to Venezuela. Its annual appropriation 
has risen from $30 million to this year's 
$114.1 million. Fifty percent of the 
Corpsmen are teachers, the rest are in- 
volved in rural and urban-community 
development, health projects, agricul- 
ture and public works. 

Nonteaching volunteers wind up as 
beekeepers in Cameroon, accountants in 
Afghanistan, architects in Tunisia, fish 
hatchers in Togo. Two dozen men and 
women volunteers live in some of the 
world's most scabrous slums, the hill- 
side favelas outside Rio de Janeiro, 
where they run medical clinics, teach 
and do social work. This month, when 
torrential rains and landslides claimed 
some 200 favelados’ lives in Rio, the 
Corpsmen helped evacuate stricken fam- 


so much of his you 
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Return to a first love. 


ilies, set up emergency һеа} 
staffed mass vaccination cente. V 
Feather in the Cap. The p 
today recruits 85% of 
directly from college—an d 
U.S. campuses have become X 
of social protest, finds itself A hy Corps 
a new kind of volunteer. «ОЕ mu 
want beatniks,” says Deputy ©! MOT 
Warren Wiggins, "but we ha Die 
against beards." The Б 


to pc 
Sát js ofi 
Vol on hi: 


ards. They do things like tuta- spons 
gro school kids. Th riy Of pr. 
fanfare." In Wiggins’ view ү 


venturousness, a sense of idealism. 2S у 

Plainly, with Shriver's depar 2" | 
first, handcrafted era of the ome 
Corps is ended. Under his сире: 
says Wiggins, “we have transit P e 
a feather in the cap of Amer? T 
large-scale operation of sufficien b С 
man resources to be of consequenr ied 
the changing nations.” Now Bim a 
Vaughn, "its character is estat his pit 
My job is to help it continue ү 
well.” But Vaughn's task may 
tougher than it looks. 

Innate Altruism. Like any other How 
year-old, the Peace Corps is expe Fea 
ing growing pains. It suffers fromsitrustft 
rivalry with VISTA, the domestic frame 
erty corps directed by Shriver. Dabest t 
intensive recruiting on 1,500 0.5.4) de 
puses, an advertising campaign miwiser 
ed at cost (and sometimes too cichoos 
by a major agency, a whopping 4/Repre 
applicants—not to mention the athat t 
inducement of a two-year deferand re 
for draft-age men—the Corps in ЇЇ пеп 
fell nearly 1,000 short of its 9meithe 
volunteer goal. One reason is ЇЇШОЇ su 


day's college student tends increisLast v 
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а i it t and 
Y ny job commuitmen 
enter, $ postpone соке foreign lands 
le Peace, 5 often able 

all Vo}, on his ое is that joining the Peace 
-and i Шү longer has quite the glamor 
үле hy COPS a АЕ СОГ seemed to have. As 
= log it one Babbitt, a former Peace Corps 
RU, Баш and now assistant dean of the 
PEU states ^ quate School, points out, the 
Я have ое no longer holds for potential vol- 
Juiet ag COrP® “tremendous emotional re- 


i i 

: шо sponse keyed off by the hero worship 
work wor Nonetheless, the Peace Corps still ap- 
16%, thy Is to the innate altruism of American 
ervice Meth and virtually every country to 
а lack «rich volunteers have been assigned 
degree a welcomed them, asked for more 
idealism Ps often given singular send-offs to 
departi ро bound Corpsmen who have com- 
, the р leted their tours of duty. In a remote 
his Ше ettlement. in Southern India recently, 
transited i^ young Corpsman announced that he 
America would soon be returning to the U.S. 
Sufficien jg get married. Distraught villagers 
OnSequeytried to induce him to stay by offering 


: Now, ihim anything he might want—including 
IS establihis pick of the local maidens. 

ontinue | 

k my; THE CONSTITUTION 


any оће How Much Power? 
s is expen Fearful of popular misrule yet mis- 
rs fromsitrustful of an autocratic executive, the 
domestic:framers of the Constitution did their 
river. Dsbest to preclude either extreme. They 
500 U.S.cl) devised the Electoral College so that 
ipaign mwiser heads than the people's would 
es too dchoose the President, and 2) limited 
opping fRepresentatives to two-year terms so 
on the athat the House would be responsive 
ear deferand responsible to the will of the voter. 
“orps in Ilf neither excess is inconceivable today, 
of its gmeither safeguard is wholly necessary 
on is 101 suitable to contemporary America. 
Is іпстек 48 week, as he promised in his State 
of the Union address, Lyndon Johnson 
asked Congress to amend the Constitu- 
tion so as to abolish the Electoral Col- 
lege and give Representatives four-year 
terms. 
ae се College system showed 
With койшо from the beginning. 
the ОП. rise of political parties in 
Bnachroni it became an undemocratic 
oled EX by which three candidates 
Nn ИП second in the popular elec- 
ongres ally became President.* While 
Proposal has considered dozens of 
Temaine 5 for reform, the system has 
Twel fth р ауса intact since the 
Prescribed mendment, ratified in 1804, 
Tesident Separate electoral votes for 
РЕ and Vice President. 

those of ute In phrases that echoed 
eee Jackson, who demand- 
Process in Am the presidential-election 
kongress о uw 

“Se 2 иг iminati 
E GM maj ged elimination of 
Inning 


ough 
orps: 


от defects”—notably the 
Sretical right to disregard 
Candidate’s popular ma- 


John : 
a Hayes. us (Adams in 1824, Rutherford 
| 8. › and Benjamin Harrison in 
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jority. They can either elect someone 
who is not even а Candidate or, in a 
close election, fail to give any nominee 
a majority and so put the election up 
to the House of Representatives, The 
present system provides that if the 
choice goes to the House, each state 
delegation has a single vote. Johnson's 
proposal would change this provision 
to include the Senate and to give each 
member of Congress Опе vote. In case 
of the death of the President-elect, the 
Vice President-elect would be inaugu- 
rated in his place. 

Johnson's formula would not alter 
the traditional unit-rule system by which 


CULVER PICTURES 


( 


PRESIDENT JACKSON 


a candidate gets all of a state's electoral 
vote regardless of how small his popu- 
lar plurality. Thus a nominee could still 
conceivably get a majority of the na- 
tionwide popular vote and yet lose the 
election. However, since it would make 
modest improvements without involving 
drastic change, there is а fair chance 
that this amendment- will win the two- 
thirds majorities in Congress necessary 
to send it to the states for ratification. 
Senate Challenge. By contrast, the 
President’s recommendation for dou- 
bling the terms of Representatives would 
constitute a more radical departure, 
and thus has slimmer prospects of pas- 
sage. For obvious reasons, it commands 
considerable support in the House, es- 
pecially among junior members and 
those from swing districts, who object 
that under the present system a mem- 
ber has barely taken his seat before he 
must begin thinking of re-election. As 
congressional sessions grow longer, bills 
more numerous, issues more complex, 
Representatives argue that they are 
needlessly distracted from their proper 
business of lawmaking. 
_ Senators, understandably, have less 
interest in the change. For one thing, 
it would help build up challengers for 
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their own seats (although the proposal 
as now drafted would force a Repre- 
sentative to resign at least a month be- 
fore Election Day if he decided to run 
for the Senate). Some House members 
who face little challenge in their dis- 
tricts also are skeptical. Brooklyn Dem- 
ocrat Emanuel Celler, a 22-term Con- 
gressman and chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, reasons: "The 
House represents the people, and they 
should have the right to register their 
will more often than every four years.” 
Stronger Coattails. The most contro- 
versial feature of the Johnson amend- 
ment is its proposal to elect the entire 


WALTER BENNETT 


HISTORIAN BURNS 
Modest improvement without drastic change. 


House in presidential-election years. 
Thus after 1972, when it would take 
effect—and when Johnson himself will 
no longer be a candidate—the presi- 
dential party could. not suffer its tradi- 
tional off-year losses in the House. By. 
strengthening the presidential coattails, 
the amendment, in Cellers words, 
would make the House “subservient to 
the presidential will." Since the Presi- 
dent has no veto power over consti- 
tutional amendments, Congress can sub- 
mit to the states any draft it chooses. 
An alternative to the Johnson proposal 
would provide for staggered elections, 
with half the House members running 
every two years. But even this would 
increase the President's influence on the 
House by assuring four-year terms for 
those of his party carried in with him. 

As it is, argues Historian James Mac- 
Gregor Burns, economic and techno- 
logical change have made the presiden- 
cy а "super-office," with unprecedented 
powers. In Presidential Government: 
The Crucible of Leadership, published 
last week, Burns notes that the Presi- 
dent's executive staff has grown to more 
than 1,500, while the White House 
is *a round-the-clock, round-the 


growing federal budget gives the Аа: 
ministration more and more poWer Over 
industry and the economy. ыга 
spending programs grow and diversi y: 
Burns points out, the Presidents lever- 
age on local communities will increase 
correspondingly. * : 
ЧОТ * Challenge." ethene 
political conservative nor а comme $ 
states-righter, Burns, a history pro S 
at Williams College and sometime ad- 
viser to John Kennedy, sees much that 
is good and necessary in what has hap- 
pened. Yet he fears its future implica- 
tions, when what he calls the corrup- 
tion of consensus” may ultimately cause 
the Government to become “flabby and 
complacent and lose the cutting edge of 
energy, initiative and innovation. He 
predicts that “the passion will have dis- 
appeared, and increasingly the com- 
pulsion of purpose will be dissipated. 
The extent of the Goldwater defeat 
gave Johnson a massive mandate that 
was denied both Dwight Eisenhower 
and John Kennedy, who enjoyed vir- 
tually the same statutory and economic 
powers available to Johnson but had 
considerable trouble with Congress (as 
underscored by Burns’s last book, Dead- 
lock of Democracy). Nonetheless, as 
Congress considers Lyndon Johnson’s 
constitutional amendments, Burns con- 
cludes with a timely warning. “A great 
society,” he says, “needs not consensus 
but creative leadership and creative op- 
position. It needs the sting of challenge 
in a society rich in diversity and in a 
politics rich in dissent.” 


THE CABINET 
The Durable Four 


Five years, Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert S. McNamara once remarked, is 
about the longest any man should serve 
in a top Administration job. Of the 
eight men who have held the Defense 
post since it was created in 1947, he is 
by all odds the ablest and most contro- 
versial (TIME, Jan. 21). Yet as he en- 
tered his sixth year on the job, Mc- 
Namara, 49, showed no signs of battle 
fatigue. Nor, for that matter, did the 
we aer durable men who celebrated 

ir anniversari i 
ааш saries as Cabinet of- 

DEAN Rusk, 56, has, if 1 
weathered even more рае, 
pending resignation than McNamara 
Self-effacing to the extreme, the Secre- 
tary of State has nonetheless proved a 
consistently prudent yet firm profession- 
al, has worked harder, traveled farther 
(540,945 miles by last week) and, be- 
fore Congress at least, defended U S 
foreign policy more effectively than any 

of his recent predecessors. As [n 
Dirksen puts it, *He has walked on 


* A contrary view is advanced in th 
FORTUNE, in which Editor Max M CEU 
that Johnson's "creative federalism" is a dy- 
namic force that enhances rather than di- 
minishes the powers of cities and states by 
giving them the responsibility as well as the 
resources for meeting their problems. 
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more eggs than any other human d 
п the last half-century of this country. 
ing ade more ро- 

STEWART UDALL, 45, m ee 
litically embarrassing statements in his 
first six months as Secretary O e " 
terior than any other Cabinet member 
since Charlie Wilson. Prodded by con- 
servation-minded Lyndon Johnson, he 
has since broadened his office's tra- 
ditional preoccupation with Western 
problems into a nationwide mandate, 
presided over the greatest expansion 
in conservation activity since Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s day. As the Great So- 
ciety’s custodian of natural and civic 
beauty, Udall has taken as his active 
concern everything from the water 
needs of thirsty Eastern cities to the fate 
of the nearly extinct California condor. 

ORVILLE FREEMAN, 47, experienced 
his darkest hour as Secretary of Agri- 
culture in 1963 when U.S. farmers over- 
whelmingly rejected his wheat program. 
Since then, in one of the Cabinet's 
toughest jobs, Freeman has steered a 
four-year farm bill through Congress, 
reduced agricultural surpluses by nearly 
a third, helped to make American food 
production a key instrument of foreign 
policy. He now stands at the peak of 
his popularity with farmers. 

“Five years ago," Freeman told a 
farm group in Lincoln, Neb., last month, 
“I was just beginning to learn what a 
Secretary of Agriculture does to earn 
the title.” What-does he do? “He sur- 
vives." To which McNamara, Rusk and 
Udall would probably agree. 


DAE UACH DOAR ENTERIN 
. =Уегу citizen has the right to vote.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Challenge from the South 
The significance of the са 
before the U.S. Supreme C } 
not be underestimated. Twe, Ut 1еѕ5, 

3 - 1 Wenty.s. Vorigin 
were lined up on opposing x: CM рс 
Attorney General Nicholas Kas. |regula 
himself was both defendant “ment, 
fense counsel. The court айо 1045 bas 
hours—longest in memory fo. ^ tguspe! 
guments. Even Chief Justice p, regula 
ren was moved to note that {һе aly Rol 
of South Carolina v. Nicholas Ош liter 
zenbach would have “wide „еВ рунет: 
found implications in the life” olina) 
nation.” of age О 

At issue was the constitution., ^ 2. 
the Voting Rights Act of ТАД 
acted in August, which ошау? 
eracy tests and other registration i: 
tices used by Southern states fone arb 
Negroes off the voting rolls. bnt] 
South Carolina in attacking асап 
were five sister states also diss ар 
fected by the bill—Alabama, GeyThe 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Virginislude 
lend moral support to Katzenbach perso! 
the Federal Government, 20 others, Dou 
were represented as amici curiae, Gener 

Arbitrary & Capricious. “We dhis sta 
come here to challenge the purpogf ill 
this act," said South Carolina's pfemale 
W. Robinson II, 34, who, as syricted 
counsel for his state, opened the ant А! 
day argument. “We believe that e£Iett i 
citizen, white and black, has the rf the 


to vote under reasonable state reg@ation 
in or 


streets 
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while, 
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s he C h 
i ress has 
we believe the eus 
jin tion. UR enforce that right." Nonethe- 
Case ,, a duty contended, "the Constitution, as 
Cour less: ШЕ drawn, never gave Congress 
"Sl 


y ith valid voti 
do away with valid. voting 
D while the 15th Amend- 
M on which the Voting Rights Act 
ment, “gives Congress no power to 


and: : 
s D seri and reasonable voting 


OF on, ions.” Я 
се Ra ee bi nson objected that any state with 


t the д st and a high percentage of 
las den? hee (20% of adults in South Car- 
ide and ШО) is bound to have a low percent- 
^ life mui of voters. Thus, he reasoned, the 
i. automatic triggering mechanism, 
боа ich is aimed at any state or county 
X 1965 where less than 50% of the voting-age 
outlawed opulation was registered for or cast 
stration ppallots in the 1964 presidential election, 
tates to lis arbitrary and capricious. "Congress 
rolls. Joean't pick out a few states and say that 
cing the hecause these facts existed, we're going 
> directo apply the law to you, he argued. 
ma, беу“Тһе legislative prerogative doesn’t in- 
Virginigclude the right to put a penalty on one 
tzenbach person and one person only. 
0 other Double Violation. Louisiana Attorney 
"uriae, General Jack P. Е. Gremillion defended 
. “We dois state's right to disfranchise mothers 
e purposdf illegitimate children—"bastardizing 
olina's pfemales," as he put it—along with con- 
o, as sx'icted felons. Georgia's Deputy Assist- 
ned the fant Attorney General E. Freeman Lev- 
ге that e£rett admitted that he was “ashamed” 
has the mf the South's history of voter discrimi- 
state теаіоп, adding: “But Congress cannot, 
"In order to appease a mob in the 
streets, invoke unconstitutional means 
. A lo achieve a constitutional end.” Mean- 
/ 1 while, Defendant Katzenbach, who had 
^? been accompanied to court by Solicitor 
General Thurgood Marshall and As- 
sistant Attorney General John Doar, sat 
quietly awaiting his turn. 
It came next day. Katzenbach made 
his point swiftly. “Тһе position of the 
United States Government in this case 
can be very simply stated,” he began. 
Section 2 of the 15th Amendment gives 
lo Congress the right to enforce Section 
ky vappropriate legislation. We con- 
Ux this act was appropriate legislation. 
x well adapted, and it operates fairly 
Bites Duy to achieve an objective 
; к TE within the power of Congress 
oh Rae He pointed out that South- 
: ^ t es, where racial segregation is 
14th €, had thus long violated the 
Use fo неш. yet now sought to 
—inferior N product of that violation 
nomic atta; egro educational and eco- 
ainment—as an argument to 
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P the Negro from voting, in violation 


of Hs 15th Amendment. . 
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Clubmanship 


In Crawfordville, Ga, (pop. 786), 
the hungry wayfarer Stays hungry. The 
town’s only eating place, which used to 
be rather less exclusive than the Talia- 
ferro county jail across the street, has 
changed its name from Liberty Café 
to Bonner’s Private Club Inc. In Jack- 
son, Miss., the Belmont Restaurant, 
long a favorite downtown luncheon spot 
for state officials, lawyers and business- 
men, has become the Belmont Club 
Inc., boasts an electrically operated 
door, a membership...committee—and 
the same old menu. Maylie’s Restaurant, 
for 90 years a noontime hangout for 
New Orleans judges, lawyers and city 
hall officials, now styles itself Maylie’s 
Club Restaurant, claims 3,000 mem- 
bers, a $5 membership fee, and a policy 
of never asking anyone to show his 
membership card—unless he happens to 
be a Negro. 

Throughout the South, clubmanship 
has become the most popular way to 
avoid compliance with the discrimina- 
tion-banning public accommodations 


section of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. . 


Even a “membership-only” hamburger 
joint is technically beyond reach of the 
law. “You’ve got to prove it’s a sham,” 
says John Doar, chief of the Justice De- 
partment’s Civil Rights Division. "It's 
more than a matter of having a Ne- 
gro testify that he was refused service. 
You've got to have a white person testi- 
fy that he was served"—without actual- 
ly being a member. 

Since the law went into effect in July 
1964, the Justice Department has filed 
I9 suits covering 75 separate establish- 
ments, including several so-called pri- 
vate clubs. Thirty-nine of these have 
eventually desegregated. Overall, 1,645 
complaints of discrimination in places 
of public accommodation have been 
filed with the department. Of these, 
roughly half have been settled through 
voluntary integration by the owner. “We 
only sue where there is a pattern of 
discrimination," explains Doar. *We {гу 
to pick suits where the most purpose 
would be served." e 

As a result, discrimination in hotels 
and restaurants is the exception in most 
large Southern cities and the accepted 
pattern elsewhere in the South. Negro 
travelers are still likely to find gas sta- 
tions with three rest rooms—one for 
white men, one for white women and a 
third for Negroes. Hotels and motels 
set aside “Negro rooms,” which—some- 
how—never face the swimming pool. 
In restaurants, waitresses "accidentally" 
spill coffee on Negroes, overcharge them 
or simply ignore them. Nonetheless, Jus- 
tice Department officials are pleased by 
the extent of voluntary compliance with 
the rights law. “It all depends upon how 
you look at it,” said one. “If you meas- 
ure it from the standpoint of 100% 
perfection, you get one picture. If you 
measure it from where we were to 
where we are, then you get a remark- 
able change of attitude.” 


ш>.” 


BONNER'S PRIVATE CLUB INC. 
Every "member" has the right to eat. 


LABOR 


Magnificent Tokenism 

Beneath the graceful curve of the St. 
Louis Gateway Arch lies the empty 
shell of an underground visitors' center, 
partially completed when electricians 
from the A.F.L-C.LO. local early this 
month walked off the job, stopping all 
work. Their complaint: the contractor 
had hired plumbers from the rival Con- 
gress of Industrial Unions, a labor or- 
ganization formed by St. Louis Negroes, 
who cannot get into the lily-white build- 
ing locals. 

The walkout prompted the Labor De- 
partment last week to request federal 
action against the A.F.L.-C.1.0. Building 
Trades Council under the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act, marking the first time that 
this law has been invoked against a 
union. “The labor movement is all for 
the civil rights movement," said Sher- 
wood Ross, an official of the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Urban League. *But when it 
comes to getting Negroes into the highly 
skilled building crafts, labor sings The 
Star-Spangled Banner in the front of the 
union hall and Dixie in the back.” 

Menial Tickets. Civil rights leaders 
are understandably aggrieved over the 
continuing discrimination against Ne- 
groes by U.S. labor unions, particularly 
in the face of growing shortages of 
skilled workers. By 1975, the Depart- 
ment of Labor estimates, the U.S. will 
need 2,000,000 more skilled workers 
than it has today, double the increase 
of the 18 years from 1947 to 1964. 
Nonetheless, Negroes are almost totally 

excluded from high-paying craft unions. 
"The majority of the 1,500,000 Ne- 
groes who hold union cards,” says 
ney Young, Director d Ча 
Urban League, “h 


eer сатты 


S 
hardest, dirtiest and most menial job 


hat industry requires." e" 
; Skilled workers such as electricians 


and plumbers naturally command, E 
best wages. Where. they can, d 
jealously restrict admission to unio [m 
and apprenticeship—to their oyn. р 
епу. А recent Labor Departmen ue 
of apprenticeship programs NG у 
major cities found | only 1 ene 
training to be electricians, five le? m 
plumbing, and two Negro рше : 
sheet-metal workers. As a result, x yP- 
ical city such as Chicago, with a Neg 9 
population greater than the enon pop 
ulation of Baltimore, has no Negro 
sheet-metal workers, only 40 Negro pipe 
tters, 200 electricians. І 
: White-Collar Aspirations. Union lead- 
ers lay the blame on the paucity of 
qualified Negro applicants, point out 
that a good skilled worker today may 
be as skilled as many laboratory tech- 
nicians of 25 years ago. "When we find 


a Negro with the basic educational qual- ` 


ifications,” says John Cinquemani, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Los Angeles 
Building Construction Trades Council, 
“he tends to look down on these fields 
and tries for a white-collar job." 

In the past, because of labor's long- 
time support of the civil rights move- 
ment, Negro leaders have been loath 
to speak out against discriminatory 
practices. Now, though few skilled- 
trades union locals are totally white, 
civil rights organizations are increas- 
ingly restive over the fact that Negro 
membership rarely amounts to more 
than a percentage point, Negro appren- 
ticeships to less than 2%. That, says 
Herbert Hill, labor secretary of the- 


N.A.A.C.P., "is a magnificent expression 
of tokenism." 


An End to Paralysis? 

"The biggest aftereffect of this month's 
crippling New York transit strike may 
be on organized labor itself. 

Last week Walter Reuther, president 
of the United Auto Workers, called for 
an end to "strikes that endanger the 
very survival of society." Said he: *We 
cannot live in a situation where a few 
workers who are denied their equity can 
paralyze an entire community." Speak- 
Ing to some 1,000 top industrialists at 

a luncheon of the Economic Club of 
Detroit, the A.EL-C.LO.s No. 2 man 
proposed that a tripartite committee of 
industry, labor and Government be set 
up to find a “new mechanism and a 
new procedure” to settle labor disputes 
in ныс facilities. 
ost old-line labor leaders insi 
workers should have the right ce 

—regardless of the consequences, At 

A.E.L.C.LO. President George Meany's 

headquarters, the reaction to Reuther's 

proposal was a sharp "no comment— 
with the emphasis on the no.” All the 
same, Administration officials are hope- 
ful that Reuther's speech may help per- 
suade liberals in Congress to support 
President Johnson's upcoming legisla- 
tion to outlaw strikes by public employ- 
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Secretary of Labor 
“Неге is an indica- 
nks; of changes 
ociety 


ees. Said Assistant 
James J. Reynolds: 
tion, even in the labor га ae. 
that will have to be made as 
grows more complex. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


enny Comes Home 
5 кы charter member of John Ka 
nedy's Irish Mafia, Kenneth O em 
has spent most of his career in the e: 
rooms of politics. Now he plans * 
come into the parlor as Governor О 


Massachusetts. For six months, Kenne- 
dy's former appointments secretary has 
been traveling the state as an Unan- 
nounced candidate, getting acquainted 
with the folks and telling them about his 
days with J.F.K. in an accent almost 
indistinguishable from the late Presi- 


TEDDY, BOBBY & O'DONNELL 
Out of the back room and into the parlor. 


dents. Last week in Boston, he was 
guest of honor at a testimonial dinner 
that was organized, in the best political 
tradition, by himself. 

Nearly 2,000 guests paid a modest 
$15 a ticket for the ostensible purpose 
of welcoming O’Donnell home—even 
though he returned. from Washington 
nearly a year ago. Bobby and Teddy 
Kennedy were there. Dave Powers, 
White House jester during the Kennedy 
years, served as master of ceremonies. 
Benjamin Smith, who was J.F.K.'s Har. 
vard roommate and later warmed the 
U.S. Senate seat to which Teddy Kenne- 
dy was elected, was on display. Others 
on the dais included Andy Hatcher, a 
former White House press aide ҮТ 
Dick Goodwin, a Kennedy speechwriter 
who was drafted by Lyndon Johnson to 
help With this month's State of the Un- 
Vet address. Senate Majority Leader 
ER Mansfield gave the principal 

Missin 
шш рсе. Thee Was a notable 

Brien, an old Ma 
away in order to retai 

or Maneuver in c 
decide to РО home 


this year. Though he Says h 
such intention, some Massach, ba _ 
iticians believe that he wil s 
Democratic nomination to p ti 
Leverett Saltonstall's Senate se Tet 
Reviewing his guest list Беру 
dinner, Kenny exclaimed: “J do Ж ҮП 
there will be a soul there who ur 
campaign for me.” Actually "WE 2 
those who attended were there a] 
a friend rather than board а m № 
on. Teddy Kennedy, who does X | 
backing losers, may well Stay 
sidelines until the June conventis 
even the September primary, Ma 
iticians doubt in any case that от? 
can wrest the nomination from БМ 
McCormack, nephew of House $ A an 
John McCormack, who has Һер yy LN 
wide office (Attorney General es 
been campaigning longer than On 
nell and would also like Republican (ё 
ernor John Volpe’s job. 
Fresh Face. So far, McCormack! 
other potential candidates have jj 
well behind Volpe in public-opinionye 
(Kenny has not been tried yet), (бу 
other hand, O'Donnell, 41, а bemedj 
World War II bombardier and onet 
Harvard football captain, is certain А 
fresh face in Massachusetts politics, } 
that may turn out to be what Ma 
chusetts voters want. 


angi 
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THE CAPITAL — 
Into the Blender warne 


When René Verdon quit in a Gito “G 
huff last month as White House dfor сі 
Lady Bird Johnson had already ілуі 
his successor: Henri Haller, 43, S MM 
born executive chef at New York CS | 
Sheraton-East Hotel, better know" У, | 
gourmets as the old Ambassador K; О 
soon to be torn down for ап ош 
ing). By last week Hallers set 
саво: was іп, and the White НУ ЁШ: 
announced his appointment. . € ‘taped 
immediately enmeshed in the big DIN ordé 
er of bureaucracy. The White the w 
handout changed his first name t0 P enviet 
old Henry, and Liz Carpenteb i Fin 
Bird's press aide, ordered him ™ natioy 
talk to reporters. Я Ubera 

But Liz and Henry had already ү Авшу 
clear he would not have to fig ing th 
battle of Verdon. René quit ү 
Mrs. Mary Kaltman, the new 
House “food coordinator," insis! M 
budget-paring barbarities in 
vegetables. Though Haller's ла 
will be to cook for official din? Popul 
luncheons, he is an accomplishe?, 
czar in his own right and 
supervise Mrs. Kaltman's “сел t 
age service," which supplies ? 
‘White House kitchens. ro at lea, 

"Of course, there will be Piri Me 
and conflicts,” said Haller. Е ha à 
I can cook in any language- noe! SPirac 
has to cook Pedernales-style 
while, Haller will be closer to 
of Escoffier than Verdon, Who js Ов u 
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THE WORLD 


and One AGUIYI IRONSI (LEFT) & AIDE 
IS certan, Maneuvers before the grenade. 
politics, 4 
what Ma NIGERIA 
The Men of Sandhurst 
\L Outside the federal parliament build- 


ing in Lagos, troops with fixed bayonets 
warned a swarm of curious small boys 
t in a Gito “Go 'way, go 'way, this is no place 
House dfor children today." In the lobby of the 
eady JinedJkoyi Hotel, scrubwomen used Dettol 
т, 43, swantiseptic to scour bloodstains off the 
y York (marble floor. Throughout the capital 
or Кпою У, telephones were mysteriously out 
assador (0! order. Alerting Nigeria to stay tuned 
1 office blr an important announcement, the 
Bes seceeovermment radio station canceled its 
White ИИ°8Шаг programs, filled the time with 
nt. He E 15 minutes of talking drums, a 
he big вред travelogue and a well-worn re- 
че Hi 2 ed sermon. The needle got stuck on 
Ше words “Charity envieth not charity 
yenvieth not charity envieth not. . ." 
улау came the announcement the 
EE ad been waiting for. An ex- 
already "Aguiyi p, Voice proclaimed: “I, J.T.U. 
ES fig ins d копа, general officer command- 
quit be been ds igerian army, have formally 
КӨЙ w d истей with authority as head of 
$ insist Major Сар armed forces." So saying, 
ich as oo eral Johnson Aguiyi Ironsi 
ps лай ‘shed О ed Agwee-yee Ironsee) abol- 
| gine’ Populous constitution of Africa's most 
lished POE Presi Tee eliminated the offices 
will ‘the See and Prime Minister, fired 
«central autono lers of-Nigeria's four semi- 
| „mous. regions, and announced 
jes all Dat militar 2 х 
plac Y governors would take their 


es 
la ` “emocracy, fi h . ; 
rol at lea y, for the time being 
be Pisi М5 Was dead in Nigeria. 


«Tha, Mock Invasi 
n Even! ne VE oe Its death was swift 


A { In a sin i )n- 
Ле onc агас led Бу буе шеше ш: 
esf their $ officers killed or neutralized 
who Ге Ы парео and grabbed control of 
vene Je neous of the army. Then, in simul- 
Strikes throughout the nation, 
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they killed or kidnaped Nigeria's most 
powerful feudal lord, the Sardauna of 
Sokoto; its two most corrupt politicians, 
Finance Minister Chief Festus Okotie- 
Eboh and Western Region Premier 
Chief Samuel Akintola; apd its most 
prestigious international figure, Prime 
Minister Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa. 

The raids were brilliantly planned, 
precisely executed (murmured one resi- 
dent Englishman: “Sandhurst training 
certainly leaves its mark”). In the dusty 
northern capital of Kaduna, Major 
Chukwuma Nzeogwu, 29, had been 
holding night maneuvers for six straight 
weeks, once even led his troops through 
a mock invasion of the sprawling white 
palace of Sir Ahmadu Bello, the Sar- 
dauna (Emir) of Sokoto, religious lead- 
er of 12.5 million Nigerian Moslems, 
boss of the nation's ruling political par- 
ty, and the real power behind the Bale- 
wa government. So accustomed had the 
city become to the sound of night gun- 
fire during the maneuvers that not even 
the police bothered to investigate when 
Nzeogwu threw a hand grenade through 
the.palace's front door, then, with his 
men, shot it out with the palace guards, 
dragged the Sardauna outside, propped 
him against a wall and shot him. 

Handcuffs & Dash. А similar scene 
was occurring at the same time in Iba- 
dan, capital of the Western Region, 
where the Sardauna's political ally, Re- 
gional Premier Chief Samuel Akintola, 
was shot and his house burned down. 

In the exclusive lagoon-front district 
of Lagos, the commander of the presi- 
dential guard led a handful of troops 
to the homes of Prime Minister Balewa 
and his Finance Minister. Sir Abubakar, 
summoned from prayers, told his serv- 
ant that "this means there is trouble," 
but submitted with dignity. He appeared 
fully dressed, arms above his head, 
wrists together, ready for handcuffs. 
Not so Okotie-Eboh, known through- 
out Nigeria as the king of "dash"—the 
word used througheyt West Africa for 
the ever-present bribery- Producing a 
thick wad of bills, he tried to buy off 
his captors, then, dressed in pajamas, 
ran outside, screaming “Don’t kill me!” 
until two soldiers knocked him down 
and jumped on him. His body was 
found three days later in a ditch 30 
miles from Lagos. Not far away lay 
Sir Abubakar, also dead. 

All in all, it was the bloodiest mili- 
tary coup any black African nation has 
yet suffered. At least 40 civilians and 24 
army Officers were killed, and through- 
out the week bullet-stitched bodies kept 
turning up in such unlikely places as 
the 13th tee of a Lagos golf course. It 
was all the more shocking because Ni- 
geria in its five years of independence 
has been held up as a showcase of 
stable African democracy. Unfortu- 
nately, the showcase was badly cracked 
long before the coup that shattered it. 
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Shoes & Paychecks. Like most Afri- 
can nations that inherited their boun- 
daries from their former colonialist 
masters, Nigeria is not really one coun- 
try at all. It has 250 tribes speaking 
250 languages. Its vast Northern Re- 
gion, in which live more than half its 
55 million people, is predominantly 
Moslem; its three southern regions are 
Christian or pagan. Because of its size, 
the north has been able to dominate 
national politics from the start, a fact 
that the more advanced south actively 
resents. 

The result in recent months has been 
organized anarchy. Corruption of all 
kinds was rampant on all levels of gov- 
ernment. Congressmen saw their man- 
dates as springboards to instant wealth. 
Ministers wheeled and dealed: Okotie- 
Eboh almost openly accepted dash from 
large corporations in return for fav- 
ored treatment, and used his position 
as Finance Minister to drive through 
prohibitive tariffs to protect his own 
private shoe factory. In the Western 
Region, all but one of the government 
party's 54 regional assemblymen drew 
fat extra paychecks for doubling а$ 
Ministers or parliamentary officials—a 
feat that President Nnamdi Azikiwe 
(who sat out the revolt in England, 
recuperating from a recent illness) once 
described in disgust as *a world record." 

Sir Abubakar himself was widely 
respected as a man who sought to bring 
the feuding regions together. He was 
also one of the continent's leading mod- 
erate statesmen, opposed equally to co- 
lonialism and to Kwame Nkrumah’s 
brash brand of African nationalism. 
But many of the men in his govern- 
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SIR ABUBAKAR & THE 


ment, especially the northerners, ran 


roughshod. The government Was wide- 
ly suspected of tampering with the 1963 
census figures to ensure northern con- 
trol in the federal parliament. In 1962, 
it jailed Chief Obafemi Awolowo, the 
anti-north Premier of the Western Ке, 
gion, and installed its own man, e 
Akintola, in his place. So blatantly oa 
it rig the 1964 national deo e a 
the leading Western Region party boy- 
cotted them and the Eastern Region 
ned to secede. 
Au brought things to a head were 
elections last October in the Western 
Region. Chief Akintola had labels 
switched on ballot boxes, prevented ор- 
position candidates from running, even 
reversed local vote counts to give his 
party a lopsided victory despite a hos- 
tile electorate. A wave of violence 1m- 
mediately broke out, and the wave be- 
came a flood. Political riots and as- 
sassinations have taken more than 150 
lives in the past three months. Gunmen 
of the opposition Action Group ranged 
the roads, stopping cars and trucks and 
demanding money for the party. Police, 
unable to control them, warned motor- 
ists to stay off the roads, and truck 
drivers demanded hazard pay. 

Fortnight ago, Akintola and the Sar- 
dauna of Sokoto met secretly in Ibadan, 
decided to call in the army to crush the 
growing rebellion. As far as the junior 
officers were concerned, that was the 
last straw. They launched their long- 
planned coup. “Our enemies," said 
Nzeogwu, "are the political profiteers, 
the men that seek bribes, those that 
seek to keep the country divided per- 
manently so they can remain in office 
as Ministers, tribalists and nepotists, 
those that have corrupted our society 
and put the political calendar back." 

Coffin & Banner. It is probable that 
the conspirators, who believe with 
Nzeogwu that “only in the army do you 

get true Nigerianism,” intended to fol- 
low the coup with a Nasser-style revolu- 
tion based on a permanent military re- 
gime. But they quickly lost their control 
of the army to the remaining senior of- 
ficers under Army Commander Aguiyi 

: nder of t 
United Nations forces in the GOES. 
ud Ironsides," as Ironsi is known, 
from iol d ee A 

И im with a 
moderate northern officer, appointed 
other moderates as regional a ae 

ilitary 
governors, and announced that his mili- 
tary regime would step down eventuall 
—whenever a new constitution ae 
drawn ир -and approved. “Our on 
purpose 1s {о maintain law and order,” 
he told his countrymen. : 
. Not surprisingly, Nigerians fel in 
immediately behind their new regime. 
Businessmen and labor unions cheered, 
university students paraded through the 
streets of Lagos bearing a coffin and a 
banner proclaiming “Tyranny Has 
Died.” All political parties—including 
the deposed Northern People’s Con- 
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gress—swore their allegiance. Editori- 
alized the West African Pilot: “This 
great country has: every reason to be 
proud of the military, which has taken 
over the fumbling feudal and neocolo- 
nialist regime. Today, independence is 
really won.” 

That still remained to be seen. For 
while the joy was obviously genuine in 
the south, it was just as obviously mixed 
in the north. Any new constitutional 
convention is almost bound to slice up 
the north into several regions to cut it 
down to size. And the assassination of 
the Sardauna of Sokoto raised a possi- 
bility that southerners have long feared: 
a Moslem holy war of reprisal. Besides, 
it was far from clear that the power 
struggle within the army itself had been 
fully resolved. 


RHODESIA 


Queen’s Pawns 


It was another cat-and-mouse week. 
In his determination to chase Rhodesian 
Prime Minister Ian Smith back into his 
hole, Britain’s Harold Wilson came up 
with another “assortment of sanctions. 
First he prohibited the import of Rho- 
desian chrome. Then came a ban on 
cash-and-carry trade, which ѕир- 
plemented an earlier crackdown оп 
credit deals. Finally, having presuma- 
bly run out of trade barriers, Wilson 
decided--to test his thesis that most of 
m Котеп civil service is loyal to 
Ше соу, and will prove it if given the 

At his behest, Queen E]; 
denly commuted the a Ud 
two Rhodesian blacks convicted Per 
afire and awaiting execu- 
n. The hope was 
Queen would stir 
Smith’s prison au- 
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as murder, Smith made the 
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*embroil Her Majesty З ty, 
something that Prime Ministe bj 

risk to themselves. No date h YN End О 
set for the execution of the M) Eve 
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more than two years ago, К ways $ 
date been set for setting the q ha black 
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“I am Sukarno, the Great Ley Ча to 


the Revolution, the Supreme Су Coalitic 
er of the Armed Forces,” saiq i years. 
Leader of the Revolution to a cn don 


not like me, I will resign, but do паа iti 
it in a secret manner. Who js tis dr: 
me? Say so now. Those who ame Ro 
me and support me, stand by пе 
fend me, build up your streng} 00" 
cause I now see efforts to topple 22” 
It was the second time in a weal. an 
ЕР : f wha 
he had said it. Did he know опе a e 
sustain 
RED CHINA which 
Don't Fence Mao In E 
“The Khrushchevite revisioniiiono a 
actively trying to isolate People's Ancia 
and surround it with a ring of fire’yith ; 
voice last week was Peking's, spé'Ming 
through its puppet state of Albaniasime “ 
it had a distinctly claustrophobic? Dea. 
to it. No doubt about it, Red ChimWhen ; 
beginning to sit up and take notitned tc 
the mounting Soviet diplomaticcamby the 
to grab a bigger role in Asia (find hi: 
Jan. 14). Last week, with Kremlin is stin 
bleshooter Aleksandr Shelepin Ош of 
from North Viet Nam, and М 
looking good after its mediating © 
in the Pakistani-Indian accord at” 
kent, the Soviets gloated over thet 
20-year mutual assistance, frien 
and cooperation treaty with ОШИ. 
golia, the pro-Soviet land on Red v^ 
sensitive Sinkiang frontier. But ths 
not all. Now it was time for Mos? 
greet still another Asian state 
Etsusaburo Shiina, Japan's. first ^. 
minister to come calling sinc? ^, 
countries renewed diplomatic fe 
in 1956. e 
In six days of talks, Shin} i 
hosts made little progress ОП b. 
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ras seer than life. His great 
T AE реа out angrily, 
К :4 the Great Sandy Des- 
date jike saltbush vast stomach bulged de- 
ainst his double-breasted suit. 
quarrelsome, UE al- 
g ing, and the greatest ora- 
A ways demanding, а. yet produced. He 
his country 
tor Md the Liberal Party that swept 
power, forged the government 
ле Су coalition that kept him t а 16 
ad the ears. Prime Minister Sir Robert Gor- 
Da оп Menzies not only governed Aus- 
n siok tralia. He overpowered it. 

When he resigned last week at 71, he 
bu l Wid it in true Menzies style. Playing out 
ou donis drama with the skill of an actor, 
ho is Esir Robert resigned not once but four 
T ае nes—to Parliament, his party, the 
ру Пе Governor General, and finally to the 
Strength vation on television. “I have given care- 
> (орреғ thought to my future in the light 
à Week e what seems best for the government 
№ Some nd country," he said. "I can no longer 

wstain the very long hours of work 

which once delighted me. My pace 

has slowed down. In short, I am tired.” 

.. , So, in a sense, were Australians, who 

‘Visionissigng ago combined the Scotch pro- 

'eople's Chunciation of his name (“Mingis”) 

g of fire'vith а comic-strip character called 

ng’s, spe‘Ming the Merciless,” dubbed his re- 
 Albaniigime “The Ming Dynasty.” 

ophobic! Deadly Sting: Merciless he was. 

ed ChimWhen members of his coalition threat- 
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would have been mOTe instructive if it 
had not taken place !n gathering dark- 
ness") that opposition backbenchers 
were once cautioned against needling 
him. To a parliamentary complaint 
that he had a superiority complex, Men- 
zies could only agree. "Considering the 
company I keep іп this place,” he 
snapped, "that is hardly surprising." 

He was always something of a snob. 
As Prime Minister, he was constantly 
darting off to London for receptions 
and ceremonies, test matches at the 
fashionable Marylebone Cricket Club, 
and the Commonwealth Conference 
(“I make a few statesmanlike remarks. 
The eminent gentlemen of the civil 
service, who have already written the 
ultimate communiqué, say, ‘Yes, that 
was a good point’ ”). 

To the British Establishment, in fact, 
he is the perfect Australian: silvery- 
haired, conservatively tailored, rever- 
ential about traditions, plummy in ac- 
cent, and, above all, delighting in pomp. 
Sir Robert literally clanks with hon- 
ors. He is Knight of the Order of the 
Thistle, Privy Counsellor, Companion 
of Honour, Queen’s Counsel, and three 
months ago he became the first non- 
Englishman to be appointed Lord War- 
den of the Cinque Ports, an order that 
entitles him to fly a blue, yellow and 
red flag depicting Dover Castle and 
rates him a 19-gun salute in the five 
ports for which the order was named. * 

For all his love of pomp and circum- 
stance, however, Sir Robert and Aus- 
tralia went far together. Since he took 
office in 1949, Australia has grown 
from a raw frontier land into a sleek 
and prosperous industrial power. In the 
and 
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HOLT & STEPDAUGHTERS-IN-LAW AT THE BEACH. 
From Knight of the Thistle to someone with scuba gear. РЕ 


process, it has developed the beginnings 
of a fine university system, for which 
Menzies deserves much of the credit. If 
Australians seldom loved him, they 
could hardly help respecting him for his 
realistic approach to the nation's for- 
eign-policy problems. Australia has also 
loosened its ties with Mother Britain, 
joined the U.S. in SEATO and ANZUS, 
and developed a voice in world affairs 
that booms far beyond its remote loca- 
tion and population (13 million). 

Meat & Drink. Menzies’ successor— 
silver-thatched Harold Holt, 57, who 
officially takes office this week—is a 
far less awesome figure. A family man 
(who can take pride in three of Aus- 
tralia’s most attractive stepdaughters-in- 
law) and debonair society figure who is 
equally at home in scuba gear or topper 
and tails, Holt owes his new job more 
to his unswerving loyalty to the boss 
than any Menzies-style charisma or tal- 
ent for administration. In fact, as 
Treasury Minister in 1960, he imposed 
such stringent anti-inflationary controls 
on the country that a serious recession 
set in, leaving the economy wheezing 
for air. The recession has since disap- 
peared, but Holt barely survived. Dur- 
ing elections two years ago, his name 
was such political poison that Menzies' 
Liberal Party all but disowned him. 

As a result, many of Holt's country- 
men were wondering last week whether 
he could hold Sir Robert's tenuous coa- 
lition together. A few Liberal back- 
benchers have been bucking party dis- 
cipline and threatening the coalition's 
slim one-vote majority in the Senate. If 
some were doubting Holt's staying pow- 
er, Holt himself—with general elections 
less than a year away—was confident. 
“It’s meat and drink to me,” he said— 
in the pluckiest Menzies tradition. 
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B ou remember how fascinate 
тж when you first read the M 
of Jeanne d'Arc and how yous a 
tion was to be something li eh 
wrote Jawaharlal Nehru from a AE 
prison in Idi 10 Ве а today 
E dn d and you and 1 


ге are making : | l 
ше fortunate to see this happening pe 
fore our eyes. I cannot say what pa 


will fall to our Jot, but whatever un 
be, let us remember that шесе e 
nothing that may bring discre i ш 
cause or dishonour to our people. 


bye, little one, and may you grow up a 
brave soldier in India’s service.” 

"It's a Girl" The father’s wish 
seemed fittingly fulfilled last week. Into 
the oak-paneled central hall of New 
Dethi’s Parliament House—where Neh> 
Tu himself had guided India’s fate for 
17 years—glided a hauntingly attractive 
woman, her black hair streaked with 
grey, her brown eyes moist and mellow. 
On her brown shawl she wore a гоѕе- 
bud, just as Nehru had always worn one 
as his talisman of grace and hope in a 

sometimes graceless and hopeless land. 
Her hands held palm to palm in the tra- 
ditional Indian.greeting of namaste, she 
approached former- Finance Minister 
Morarji Desai- “Will you bless my suc- 
cess?" she asked. "I give you my bless- 
ing," he replied. Then Indira Gandhi, 
the only daughter of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
took her seat and waited for the parlia- 
mentary members of the ruling Con- 
gress Party to elect a Prime Minister to 
replace Lal -Bahadur Shastri, who died 
in"Fashkent two weeks ago. 
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i ote, 
The balloting, done by Bore тра 
nd the counting took four 3 S t 
л arty official announced e Des 
355 votes for Indie рева. e 
for her only SN the podium, spoke 
briefly. "As I stand before you," S 
said in Hindi, “my tho 
the great leaders: Mah 
feet I grew ир, ] 
s eR Lal Bahadur Shastri. През 
leaders have shown the van an 
ant to go along the same patn. 
hsc a Indira spoke, a crowd miles 
outside the round Parliament buijding: 
For days, the result had been a orca 
gone conclusion, but the crowd never 


theless anxiously awaited confirmation. 
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Finally, as the first members came out, 
someone shouted, "Is it a boy or a 
girl?" “A girl," came back the answer, 
and up went the cheers. Then a few 
minutes later, Indira appeared. The pa- 
trician profile, the pale smile, the rose- 
bud—all reminded the crowd of their 
beloved Panditji: “Indira Gandhi zinda- 
bad!” chanted the throng. “Long live 
Indira Gandhi!” 

Problems Ahead. Thus, into the 
hands of Nehru’s daughter passed the 
responsibility of guiding the world’s 
second most populous nation. From 
around the world came congratulatory 
cables—some 10,000 in all. Pope Paul 
VI sent his blessing, Soviet Premier 
Aleksei Kosygin expressed “the Soviet 
people's deep satisfaction,” and Lyndon 
Johnson sent a warm invitation to keep 
the date that Shastri had made for a 

ashington _visit—around Feb. 1 
Those who wished India well could only 
rejoice at the smooth transition of pow- 
er. Though India is a Nation of 480 mil- 
Поп people speaking 14 Major lan- 


guages, and plagued by deep Е. 
antipathies, it had proved foe tly 
ond time in less than two oan t 
could lose a leader and not i 
head. That fact alone was ej, % 
to the free world. For all it; КГ 
India has somehow manageq P. 
tain a true working democra, X 
such, it stands as a remarkable y. 
ple in the eyes of the worq R 
clear alternative in Asia to Red Ch 
Communism. . i 

Yet Indira Gandhi takes о 
tion at the moment of its SeVerest . 
in 18 years of independence, Jp a 
ern India there is the threat E 
newed invasion by the Red Ch 
who have already seized 14,509 ,, 
of Indian territory. To the өзү; 
west lies the dilemma that is Pali; 
and the question of how to py, 
with the truce agreement that Sh 
negotiated with President Ayub y 
at Tashkent. At home, Indi 
plagued by famine, rising unemp 
ment, and just about every other; 
that an over-populated, poverty-stri; 
land is heir to. 

A Mrs. Roosevelt? At first, « 
Westerners gasped in dismay at! 
Gandhis election. They remem 
her as the darling of India’s left-wing 
the friend of Firebrand Krishna Me 
and the Prime Minister's willful dau: 
who stamped her sandaled feet: 
threatened to report hecklers in! 
audience to her pitaji (daddy). Al’ 
Indira has largely outgrown that 
of thing. The left-wingers тау stil 
enthusiastic about her, but she is b 
balanced. Menon seldom comes tot 
and Indira keeps her temper reined Ц 

Still, there were lingering do 
about India's new leader. “She 5 
Eleanor Roosevelt of India, E 
mented one observer. "Her I 
problems is essentially emotion? 
that, unfortunately, is not va 
needs now.” Adds another: | 
caught between the realities oa 
and her hostility toward the. ie 
colonial powers." Foreign dip ү 
in New Delhi who have withere 3 
her cold glare describe Indira a 
gant and frosty. " iKLV 

People who know her better dhat 
she is merely shy. TE iA 
curt,” says a friend, "it 15 bee ate k 
doesn’t waste time talking Чере] 


ey 
Says another: "She's been à M wAmst 
ubl ауа 


son all her life, and now $ 
lonelier than ever. All the 10 lly “mM: 
stop at her desk, and she is f" pid 
of it.” ply tarni 
Historical Heroine. Bor " E 
woman in history has eve! ^g 
such responsibility as now be. 
dira Gandhi. In fact, only © ig 
woman in modern times has 9 Се) 
а national government. She P yj! 
Madame Sirima Bandaranaike, x! 
elected the year after her © yi 
ister husband was assassinate ter sf 
idea of a woman Prime Min! 
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reat mass of Indian 
has lived for centuries under 
and Moslem restrictions, 
stern "throughout history have glori- 
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women 
warriors. f the historical heroines of 


pe O is th id- 
жу edom movement IS t e wl 
India i of Jhansi, who joined the 


owe oy Rebellion against 
[051.1855 T dun her small personal 
ЗА captured a British fort and 
ашу, ed it until she was cut down in 
Кеше һу а British hussar. The big 
b in feminine status came with 
Mahatma Gandhi, who urged women 
of every caste to cast aside convention 
and share equally with men in India's 
struggle for independence. Thousands 
heeded his call, and as India won free- 
dom, so did many of its women. А 
woman served as Shastri's Health Min- 
ister, and will probably stay on as In- 
diras. A woman is the chief minister 
of India's fourth largest state. And 
women are moving into more and more 
executive positions in Indian business 
and government. Today there are no 
fewer than 59 women in India's Parlia- 
ment, v. only 12 in the U.S. Congress. 
"Im not a feminist; I’m a human 
being," was the answer Mrs. Gandhi 
gave last week to the inevitable ques- 
tion about how it feels to be India's first 
woman Prime Minister. At another 
point, she archly explained that under 
the Indian constitution, all persons are 
equal, regardless of sex. She is, how- 
ever, vitally interested in improving the 
lot of Indian women. “If you study his- 
tory,” she once said, “you will find that 
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where women have risen, that country 
attained a high position, and wherever 
they remained dormant, that country 
slipped back." 

The Monkey Brigade. Judged by that 
criterion, Indira bodes Well indeed for 
India. “Му public life," she declares, 
“began when I was three.” Her mother, 
a frail Kashmiri, was a Congress Party 
leader in Indira’s native city, Allahabad. 
Father was heir apparent to Mahatma 
Gandhi, the leader of the independence 
movement. Grandfather was a wealthy 
lawyer and an early member of the 
Congress movement. The Nehrus' man- 
sion was a center for illegal Congress 
Party gatherings. Recalls Indira: "The 
most important meetings were on our 
lawn." Reprisals by India's British rul- 
ers were harsh, and often Indira 
watched one or both of her parents or 
grandfather being marched off to jail. 
A visitor to the Nehru home in those 
days remembers being informed by a 
grave-faced Indira that “I’m sorry, but 
Papa, Mama and Grandpa are all in 
prison." 

It made for a lonely childhood. “I 
have no recollection of games or play- 
ing with other children,” she recalls. 
*My favorite occupation was to stand 
on a high table with the servants gath- 
ered around me and deliver thunderous 
political speeches." She taught her dolls 
to march in Mahatma Gandhi's protest 
demonstrations. Then other dolls would 
race up and lead the demonstrators off 
to jail. One of the callers who some- 
times helped the lonely little girl stage 
the doll demonstrations was a frail 
Congress Party worker, Lal Bahadur 
Shastri. 

For a few years, Indira was packed 
off to a Swiss boarding school, but she 
soon returned, and at age twelve or- 
ganized a neighborhood society of kids, 
called the Monkey Brigade, whose 
small members specialized in sneaking 
messages past British sentries, picketing 
stores selling foreign clothes, and free- 
ing adult Congress members from rou- 
tine jobs. A relative recalls that Indira 
once rushed up to some British police 
who were clubbing and arresting Indian 
demonstrators, crying, "Arrest me! 
Hit me!" 

Lessons by Letter. In those turbulent 
years, her main education came from 
the letters from her imprisoned father. 
Ranging over the wide scope of world 
history, he tried to impress upon his 
daughter the necessity for selflessness 
in the service of freedom. Today the 
collected letters are read in nearly every 
Indian school, have made Indira a her- 
oine of the revolution to young Indians. 

In 1936 Indira went to England, 
studied history at Oxford, joined the 
British Labor Party, and fell under the 
influence of Krishna Menon, then an 
agitator in the Indian League’s drive 
for independence. Poor health and the 
onset of World War Il forced Indira 
to break off her studies and return home 
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in 1941. She plunged at once into her 
country's increasingly bloody battle for 
independence. Showing some independ- 
ence of her own, she defied her father 
and married an obscure Parsi lawyer 
named Feroze Gandhi (no kin to the 
Mahatma). Within a few months 
Feroze and his bride were both in 
British prisons on charges of subver- 
sion. Much like her dolls, Indira had 
been arrested while leading a parade 
of women demonstrators down the 
main streets of Allahabad. 

The First Lady. Indira spent 13 
months of imprisonment teaching illit- 
erate Indian women how to read. Free 
again, she and her husband settled in 
Allahabad and had two boys, Rajiv and 
Sanjay (now 21 and 19, they are both 
studying engineering in Britain). The 
war stopped short of India's borders; 
Indira abided by Gandhi's slogan: "It's 
wrong to help the British war effort 
with men or money." 

With the end of the war came in- 
creased rumblings of independence, and 
with them the appointment of Nehru 
as acting Prime Minister. Nehru's wife 
had died in 1936, and he summoned 
his beloved Indu (meaning Moon) to 
come to Delhi as his official hostess. 
Over her husband's strong objections, 
Indira took the boys and set out for 
New Delhi on a trip that was to lead 
her to the highest councils of govern- 
ment. (She separated from her husband 
in 1947; he died of a heart attack 
in 1960.) 

As India's first First Lady, Indira ran 
the Prime Minister's rambling mansion 
on Teen Murti Marg with impeccabl 
efficiency, inspected every menu 
made sure that her took 
off to romp w 
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with the family's menagerie of baby 
tigers, monkeys and assorted reptiles. 
“I once had a baby crocodile," remem- 
bers Sanjay, now an apprentice at a 
Rolls-Royce plant near Manchester. “Tt 
bit everybody except me. But when it 
bit Mother, it had to go.” 

Nehru began giving his daughter mi- 
nor political chores and taking her along 
on his frequent trips abroad, where he 
introduced her to most of the world’s 
important rulers. She chatted with Chou 
En-lai at Bandung, met Tito in Bel- 
grade, and talked with Bulganin in Mos- 
cow. By 1955 she had become such a 
prominent figure on India’s political 
scene that friends persuaded her to ac- 
cept an appointment as a member of 
the Congress Party’s powerful 21-mem- 
ber working committee, which passes 
on all major candidates and platform 
planks. Indira Jeeped and flew to every 
corner of the country, going to Villages 
that had never before been visited by 
outsiders, much less by someone as im- 
portant as Nehru’s daughter. She or- 
ganized countless charities, championed 
Scores of social-welfare causes. Soon 
she became India’s second most widely 
known person. It was only natural that 
in 1959 party officials asked her to take 
what amounted to the country’s second 
most important political post—president 
of the Congress Party, 

Dry-Eyed Dignity. “Mrs. Gandhi is 
putting on a crown more of thorns than 
roses,” warned one Indian newspaper 
as she took the job. The barbs, however 
were felt by others. Indira weeded Out 

ineffectual party functionaries, promot- 
ed capable young workers, and cracked 
heads to give the party a semblance of 
unity. Her one year as party boss es- 
tablished Indira's reputation as an ef- 
fective administrator. Though she con- 
tinued to be the party's ace campaigner, 
she then went back to devoting most of 
“her time to what she considered her 
most important job—helping and tak- 
ing care of her father. 
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The outside world got the first hint 
of just how important that job had be- 
come one January night in 1964. For 
months, Nehru had looked frail and 
sickly. On that evening, after finishing 
a speech at a party rally in Bhubanes- 
war, he collapsed. Indira was there to 
catch him. As Nehru lay ill, Indira 
carried on—virtually as acting Prime 
Minister. She helped her father on all 
decisions—and probably made. many of 
them herself. She limited his visitors to 
only a few minutes, answered his mail, 
and supported the pretense that her 
father was recovering, when everyone 
in Delhi realized that Panditji was 
dying. 

When death came to Nehru in May 
1964, Indira accepted it with dry-eyed 
dignity, arranged every detail of his 
funeral, and even flew in the plane to 
oversee the scattering of his ashes 
across the countryside. Only when it 
was all over did shock hit her squarely. 
For a fortnight she was in depression 
—and tears. 

After her fathers death, she sought 
something to keep her mind off events, 
decided to study anthropology. But she 
was under pressure to do something 
quite different. Lal Bahadur Shastri, 
the incoming Prime Minister, wanted 
her to become his Foreign Minister. 
She protested {Баб һе, wanted to re- 
main out of the limelight. But Shastri 
insisted. After ten days she gave in on 
one condition: that she get a less im- 
portant post. 

Language Troubles. As Minister of 
Information and Broadcasting, Indira 
managed to make a few improvements. 
She doubled radio broadcasting time to 
18 hours daily and opened the airways 
to opposition-party members and in- 
dependent commentators who were 
free to say what they pleased. Indian 
listeners could hardly believe their ears 
for until then, the radio and TV Sine 
tions—which are state m 


Onopolies— 

had been used sol 

e ely as govern 

mouthpieces, : Bus 
ndira retained her ima 

in other fi сб 


ler fields; When riots broke out last 
year in southern India, against the ex 
tablishment of Hindi as the country's of- 
ficial language, Indira flew. to the center 
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of the violence in Madras ап Ch 
the Tamil-speaking mobs by promi 
that the matter would be recomjj. 
(Shastri later shelved the law). | 
Selection Process. Destiny may}, 
ordained Indira for India's biggest " 
but it took shrewd politicking by oj, 
to get her there. When news of $ 
tri’s death flashed across India, [у 
buzzed with the names of possible« 
cessors. There was S. K. Patil, 65; 
political boss of Bombay and fawi 
of India's big businessmen. One ni; 
consider Y. B. Chavan, 51, Shar 
Defense Minister, who had won р faith 
marks during last fall’s war with Pi 1 
stan. There was also acting Prime M ja. 
ister Gulzarilal Nanda, who had E р { 
that post once before during the! og hi 
terregnum after Nehru's death. 4 fused. 
then there was former Finance Min the 
ister Morarji Desai, 69, the р; с; 
necked, puritanical Hindu who had! 3 mes 
out in the succession fight after № the р 
death. Now he was determined 10 not Б 
lose a second time. will c 
The choice rested with the top p 
of the Congress Party. Normally, § 
would mean the “syndicate,” ће id 
ful of political bosses who һа | WE 
cently dominated the party, and y 
stage-managed Shastri's smooth »l 
sion to power. This time the king Q ү; 
were divided. The most prominet M 
them all, mustachioed Kumarasi 
Kamaraj Nadar, 63, had ап ыа v 
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Iding on to his post. 
others Dn for a second term. With- 
bow to him, the re- 


ch as а Х 
out 50 syndicate members settled on 
maining their candidate 


adras 5 а 
uA on businessmen and just 


> else in sight to fill the 
about ete has ruled himself out 
m. 4 E er onal office, because he speaks 
td = "Tamil. On the news of Shastri's 
a ОШ he had flown from his home in 
ce outh to Delhi, muttering: “What to 
WOE ev Indira?” In Delhi he kept the 
do? Unity: An UE TE 
thought to himself and did his best to 
find a candidate with the widest sup- 
and cal port. Neither ои Sn 
y pro wanted the conservative Desai, for e 
reconside was too strong—and abrasive—a_per- 
j^ * sonality for any group of party leaders. 
Desai was not deterred; he ran his own 
ly тау} campaign, appealing to the party mem- 
biggest № pers to beat the bosses. Meanwhile, 
n p. Kamaraj was holding court in a bunga- 
India ү low in Delhi where, one by one, ‚һе 
ibl * received the chief ministers of India's 
T e Р powerful states. - 3r x 
^e" As Kamaraj listened to their views, 
and favo he began to realize that his first hunch 
_ One mi shout Indira and unity was right: she 
L, Shat had by far the fewest enemies and by 
à far the widest reputation. With ten of 
r With H the 15 chief ministers lined up behind 
Prime M Tadira, Kamaraj went to Desai, asking 
19 һай | him for the sake of party unity to call 
ring thei off his fight. But Desai adamantly re- 
death. i fused, vowing to force an election with- 
папсе " in the party. Now Kamaraj had to bring 
ШЧ i Bis candidate out in the open. He sent 
vho М à message to Indira: *We are old, and 
fter 4 the next time you wish to run, we may 
ined m not be around.” Indira understood. “I 
„will do what Mr. Kamaraj wants me 
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INDIAN ARMY PATROL NEAR THE PAKISTANI BORDER 
By the year 2000, a billion mouths to feed. 
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to," she told newsmen the next day. 

This was India’s—and Indira's—mo- 
ment. Confident of victory, she cleaned 
out her desk at the Information Min- 
istry and, the night before the elec- 
tion, had chairs placed on her lawn 
for the press conference that she was 
certain she would have to hold the 
next afternoon. 

Catholic Tastes. Those who looked 
around them at the press conference 
saw a six-room house. In it, Indira 
keeps three servants and three golden 
retrievers. She wakes at 6 a.m., sips a 
glass of milk as she pores over the 
morning's papers. At 7:30 she has a 
light breakfast. Her father would not 
tolerate fat people around him, and the 
5 ft. 2 in. Indira has done her best to re- 
main slim. As Information Minister, she 
usually received a stream of visitors 
after breakfast who were seeking dar- 
shan (communion) or asking for redress 
from ‘grievances. Нег day at the office 
was long; most of “her evenings were 
spent at home reading. 

Indira's taste in music runs from 
native Indian to Western classical. She 
keeps abreast of modern trends in art 
and literature, tries to pop into all 
new art exhibits in New Delhi, and 
went to a reading of Beat poetry when 
she was in London last year. 

Last week, of course, was anything 
but normal. Between hurried meetings 
with advisers, Indira greeted the throngs 
of people that came to her home, talk- 
ing with each guest for about two min- 
utes and then turning to welcome the 
next. Flowers cascaded into her house 
from well-wishers, Indira ordered them 
sent to a nearby orphanage as sou- 
venirs for the children. 

This week Indira will first travel to 
Allahabad, where the ashes of Lal 
Bahadur Shastri will be strewn on the 
mingling waters of the Ganges and 


Jumna. Then she will return to Delhi, 
where she and her Cabinet will be 
sworn into office. The ministerial line- 
up will probably remain much the same 
as it was under Shastri; no shakeups 
are likely to occur until after next 
year’s national elections. 

Before Indira can think about elec- 
tions, she must deal with a set of dizzy- 
ing problems that are as big and com- 
plex as India itself. The most pressing 
is food. The worst drought of this cen- 
tury has decimated India’s grain har- 
vests. Present estimates place the 1965 
crop at less than 75 million tons, a full 
13 million tons below the 1964 level. 
There is only one place where India 
can get the grain it needs, and that is 
the U.S. But the U.S. cut off long-term 
aid during last fall’s border war, and 
is now sending grain to India only on 
a month-to-month basis. Washington is 
reluctant to grant India a new long- 
term food agreement until the Indian 
government finally takes measures to 
revitalize its famine-prone agricultural 
system. Washington also wants to see 
India adopt an effective birth-control 
program. At the present rate, there 
will be a billion Indians by the year 
2000, and not even the U.S. could 
feed them. 

Shastri sent Food Minister Chidam- 
baram Subramaniam to Washington to 
discuss emergency help and got a quick 
assurance of extra consignments. U.S. 
experts were in India last week, in- 
vestigating how the limited port facili- 
ties could handle the added cargoes. 
But the long-term agreement will prob- 
ably remain one of Indira’s most ur- 
gent missions. ! 

Also high on her list of priorities 
is the implementation of the Tashkent 
agreement, which she praised last C 
as “а good agreemen and „оде, 
will abide by." Sh 
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ing impressive progress. Last week Pak- 
ЖО. Атту ere nde Mohammed 
Musa flew into Delhi for talks with 
his Indian opposite number about а 
mutual withdrawal from the war front. 
At week's end the two Bus even be- 
an exchanging prisoners ої War. 
: Kicking Out Communists. Whatever 
Indira’s earlier predilections toward 
Communism may have been, her ас- 
tions are apt to be tempered by recent 
experience. In the mid-1950s, Indira 
often returned from trips behind the 
Iron or Bamboo Curtain, bubbling 
about the beauties of Communism, but 
she turned out to be a tough, uncom- 
promising anti-Communist when she 
ran up against Red subversion in India. 
A case in point was the poverty-strick- 
en state of Kerala in India’s arid south- 
- west. The Communists had won elec- 
tions for state officers and had been 
in power for 27 months when Indira 
popped in for a visit in 1959. She 
was horrified. What seems to have up- 
set her most were new schoolbooks 
that depicted Lenin and Mao Tse-tung, 
instead of Mahatma Gandhi, as the true 
heroes of the oppressed. “Everything 
the Communists are doing is wrong,” 
she cried as she hurried back to Del- 
hi and forced the hesitant central 
government to oust Kerala’s Red rul- 
ers and place the state under federal 
supervision. 

Indira is also likely to temper her 
policies to fit the thoughts of the three 
men she seems to trust most. They 
are Food Minister Subramaniam, De- 
fense Minister Chaven and Economist 
Asoka Mehta. Like her, they are all 
Socialists, but in 18 years of experi- 
ence, they have seen that socialism is 
not always a cure, and is sometimes 
a curse for India’s problems. By in- 
clination, Indira prefers public owner- 
ship of plants, but her chief economic 
adviser, Asoka Mehta, is fully aware 
that government-owned factories have 
proved to be far less efficient than pri- 
vate enterprise in India. Indira is apt 
to be very wary of foreign investment 
in India, but Food Minister Subrama- 
niam realizes India’s desperate need 
рт development capital. Chaven is 
nown to favor a foreign policy that 
will enable India to receive aid 
ie the U.S. and Russia Peon 

ndira Gandhi } 

Talking to 2 | A ге пове 
said: "I think that it i „week, she 
terest that Russi жы amour in- 
are friend] Ean aa Оа ае 
Са И each other. I don’t 
: опа as divided into right and 
left. I think most of us are in the 
center. In a country like India, where 
the basic problem is one of poverty 
and of trying to convince the aver- 
age man that you are on his side 
you have to be more or less in the 
center and try and keep as many people 
with you as possible." 

Not a startling philosophy, but not 
a bad one for a contemporary po- 
litical leader who wants to make some 


progress. 
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The Season for Foxes 
“You can't have a team, | з 
Tory, "kicking its captain Ше ш 
dle of the game." Yet that is exactly 
what has been happening to Conserva- 
tive Leader Ted Heath. Busy shielding 
his shins from Tory toes, he has been 
unable to mount a forceful attack on 
the Opposition's real opposition, Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson's ruling Labor- 
ites. But last week Heath finally kicked 
back. When his shadow minister for 
colonial affairs, dapper, dagger-tongued 
Angus Maude, wrote in the Spectator 
that “the Opposition has become а 
meaningless irrelevance," Heath called 
him on the carpet of his West End 
bachelor flat. When Maude emerged 
30 minutes later, he announced his res- 
ignation from Heath's frontbench. 
Wilson promptly seized upon the 
event to chortle that "the Tory Party is 
split from top to bottom." Heath took 
to the telly to explain that "this resig- 
nation does not mean that I am against 
discussion of party policy or criticism, 
but there is a right and a wrong way of 
doing things." Few Tories would quar- 
rel with that, but not a few wondered if 
Heath had "shot the right fox." More 
than Maude's maunderings, it has been 
the outspoken speeches of Shadow De- 
fense Minister Enoch Powell opposing 
the official Tory positions on defense 
and incomes policy that have set Tory 
backbenchers—and some frontbench- 
ers as well—to squabbling. Nor has the 
all-dominant issue of Rhodesia, which 
has split Tory sympathies three ways, 
aided Heath’s task as captain. 
Appropriately, Heath’s new show of 
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With a pause for power failures. 
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firmness came as the Gallu 
ported, for the first time sing 
over, a slump in Labor’s stang Y 
ing the margin of their lead АЙ 
Conservatives to 44%, Whil Ow 
has been preoccupied with fe N 
fairs, mainly the Rhodesian Orei 
electorate has been increasin ht 
at home: increases in bread Г 
wage disputes, inadequate gas «nt 
during winter cold spells, Es Sp, 
ures. This week Parliament ran 
and the minor grievances at коң 
provide the Tories with fresh OMe 
tion. This week, too, voters aw ү 
to the polls in a by-election e 
won by Labor the last time Ъ ra 
1,000-odd votes. The Tories na 
chance of snatching it away," 
ducing Wilson's parliamentary } 
a perilous majority of one. ul 


WEST GERMANY 


Alien Horror 


When he first came from his} 
town of Valtero, in northern Gr 
Miltiades Vlachos seemed just m 
one of the horde of foreign wo 
who have gone to work in West( 
many's booming factories. He setili 
Wuppertal, where his wife Eketerini? 
his elder daughter Helena joined} 
to work at a cable plant. Vlacho;; 
however, was a moody, tempest 
man, and he eventually lost his 
through an argument with a forem 
So when his son Ioannis, 22? / 
worked near by, decided to send for! ? 
18-year-old wife Niki, the family & / 
gated the idle Vlachos to go homei 
bring her back from Valtero. ý 

Fortnight ago he returned alone. 
family soon learned why. From ] 
tions in Greece, a letter arrived, tea 
how Vlachos had lured his дай 
law into a Salonika hotel room! 
raped her. In the poverty-strickti) 
towns of Greece, where whole fati 
are sometimes forced to sleep 0 
the same blanket, incest and ™ 
affairs are not unknown, nor do fi 
proud but ignorant people turn "i 
law to deal with such delicate 9^ 
Just as Orestes murdered his 9; өг 
Clytemnestra, the closest male f^ 
is still often expected to aveng 4 
family honor. 7 " 

By unanimous vote, Vlacho$ |. 
in Wuppertal decided Vlachos. ‘ 
have to die at the hand О dot 
Three nights later, Ioannis blu d 
his sleeping father with a hatcht 3 
stood by with his mother 4” 
while Vlachos suffocated 10 ы 
his own gore. (“Get a towel (ў 
had warned beforehand. “The! о 
a lot of blood,") The family "4 
the police and told the wh? wth 
Only then did they learn, tO i 
tonishment, that their deed is P" of 
in West Germany by life imp! * s * 
“But I had to avenge my father 5 8 
protested Ioannis. “Why is it P ^ 
Even his sister Paschalina, ! tU 
"What my brother did was right 
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of his It ail started when Leonardo felt there should be a faster way 
5 plus for people to get to Rome and dig the statues. And today, 
hatch "9 Alitalia continues the old Italian tradition of being ahead with 
e dea! interesting ideas about world-wide travel. It’s not 
wel,” P just a matter of equipment. Those other old Italian traditions 
There И of warmth, hospitality and laughs are part of the idea, too. 
nily i We fly to 84 cities all over the world. Pick one out 
wh theld and fly there via Alitalia. You'll see what we mean. And if 
is pu, | you're wondering about Leonardo’s, hurry, visit Rome 
DP: someday and you'll understand him better, too. - 
| - 
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One way to cut coment-malsing =: 
costs is with computer know-how: 


General — 
Electric Faced with increasing costs and 


stiffening competition, many of 
the world’s major cement producers 


knows are installing General Electric com- 


on-line system tells quarry crews where to 
how dig. It proportions and blends raw materials 
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FRANCE 
l'Affaire Ben Barka 


The French all but invented the mod- 
ern police force, under the guiding gen- 
ius of Joseph Fouché, who served the 

| nation's regimes from the Revolution 
to the Restoration. He finally retired in 
1816, and no French leader since then 
Dw has been able to disentangle the mysteri- 
/0 ous, proliferating networks-within-net- 
works of French security agencies. To- 
day France has no fewer than a dozen, 
ranging from the trench-coated men 
from S.D.E.C.E. (Service de Documen- 
tation Extérieure et Contre-Espionnage) 
to the blue-frocked flics. So, when 
friendly intelligence agents from anoth- 
ег country ask French help in getting 
their man, there is always someone in 
Paris to oblige. 

Thus it was that France last week 
found itself reeling under a scandal 
PANES two continents and of propor- 
1005 not felt since the Dreyfus Affair 
тшп of the century. It has strained 
= ween Paris and its onetime pro- 

orate, Morocco, exposed France's 


*€curity forces to charges of either dark 
Collusion or 


orn woeful ineptitude, 'and 
— T ап angry Charles de Gaulle to 
f m lt to the world that the much- 
Vaunted 


robi P in ; 
d вау Соо his Fifth Republic 
PA B Police Peugeot. The scandal 
Г owy ОШ Mehdi ben Barka, а shad- 
BW es ENG Moroccan émigré who 
exile aroy a native land for nomadic 
аро, T us the Mediterranean six years 
National ENSE of Morocco's leftist 
bY, he w nion of Popular Forces Par- 
| as twice Sentenced to death in 
1 Hassan m Plotting to overthrow King 
omeone wanted that sen- 
; at home or abroad 
the most likely some- 
OA Interior Min- 
uikir. Apa 
fierce hatred of pd 
Ieconeilia c Sen rumors of an impending 
lon between the King and 
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BEN BARKA 


Color the cops blue, and De Gaulle purple. 


the exiled leftist leader, which Oufkir 
and other right-wing Moroccans were 
determined to prevent. 

Last Oct. 29, Ben Barka arrived in 
Paris for a lunch at the famed Brasserie 
Lipp. He had no sooner alighted from 
his taxi on the Boulevard St. Germain 
than he was met by an S.D.E.C.E. agent 
and two French policemen acting for 
the Moroccans. They bundled him into 
a police Peugeot, and took him to a 
villa in suburban Fontenay-le-Vicomte. 
It has since been established that Ouf- 
kir, accompanied by the head of the 
Moroccan secret police, flew from Ra- 
bat to Paris next day. Whether by coin- 
cidence or not, Ben Barka was never 
seen again. 

French Complicity. This month Pa- 
risians were being titillated by press 
interviews with a French ex-convict and 
freelance barbouze (undercover agent) 
named Georges Figon, who claimed to 
have seen Oufkir torture Ben Barka 
with a curved Moroccan knife at the 
suburban villa, then leave him to suffo- 
cate in his bonds. When Figon's ac- 
counts first began. fo appear in two 
weekly magazines, Minute and L'Ex- 
press, the government tried to ignore 
the affair—just as the Gaullists had 
done during the December presidential 
election. Then, last week, the police 
moved in to arrest Figon, but, they 
reported, he had committed suicide be- 
fore he could be taken alive. With that, 
the scandal could no longer be sup- 
pressed. As the satiric Canard En- 
chainé, right or wrong, put it last 
week: “Figon committed suicide with a 
shot fired against him from point-blank 
range.” De Gaulles campaign Oppo- 
nents, Francois Mitterrand and Jean 
Lecanuet, demanded that the truth be 
told, flayed the Gaullists for trying to 
cover up the affair. 

De Gaulle, purple with rage, sum- 
moned his Cabinet to а table-thumping 
session and aired the whole matter. 
When the Cabinet proposed a bland 
communiqué, De Gaulle seized the draft 
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and wrote out the harsh facts himself 
for the world to hear: that though it 
was “organized abroad," the kidnaping 
“had been brought off with the com- 
plicity of agents of French special serv- 
ices or police.” Insisting that “justice be 
done," De Gaulle sacked Counteres- 
pionage Chief Paul Jacquier. S.D.E.C.E. 
itself was transferred from the authority 
of the Premier's office to the Defense 
Ministry, and a complete reorganiza- 
tion of all French police and security 
agencies was ordered. ) 

Arrest That Minister! Next day, De 
Gaulle ordered that an "international 
warrant" be issued for the arrest of 
Oufkir and two of his aides. He hardly 
expected King Hassan to yield up his 
own Interior Minister to the French 
courts, but privately he conveyed to 
Hassan that the Elysée would not be 
satisfied until the King at least fired 
Oufkir. But King Hassan was angry 
too: he already had canceled a state 
visit to France because of the Ben Barka 
affair. At week's end he was still refus- 
ing to sack Oufkir, even though Paris 
threatened to cut off the $100 million in 
annual aid that Morocco, still closely 
tied to France after ten years of inde- 
pendence, needs for survival. 


Mallet's Millions 


Many Americans suspect that they 
are descended from European royalty 
and often hire genealogists to prove it. 
By the same token, many Europeans 
are convinced that they have a relative 
who emigrated to America and became 
a millionaire. A few are right. The rest 
provide employment for lawyers, archi- 
vists and private detectives—especially 
in France, where the search for several 
legacies has gone on for generations. 
None of them is more fabulous than  — 
that of Jean-Pierre Mallet, who, so the _ 
story goes, died childless ip 1818 in  — 
Winooski, Vt., leaving behind propertie 
that stretched from the shores 
Champlain all th | 
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PRINCESS AYOUBI 
Promising the chimera. 


records any evidence of Mallet's mil- 
lions—or indeed of his ever having 
lived in Vermont.* The U.S. Treasury 
also claims that it knows nothing of this 
vast estate, now worth $512 million, 
which it is supposed to be holding in 
trust for the rightful heirs. Such profes- 
sions of ignorance do not deceive Prin- 

| cess Hélène Favraud Ayoubi, 45, wid- 

! ow of a self-styled Iraqi emir and presi- 
ү dent of the World Union of Mallet 
7 Heirs, which is dedicated to recovering 
| the legacy. Nor was she overly fazed 
last week when the French government 
indicted her for swindling 22,000 mem- 
bers of the Mallet union out of $66,000 
in dues through "chimerical promises 
of eventual gain." 

In her eyes, it is all part of a gigantic 
Franco-American plot. As the blonde, 
plump princess has been telling her 
22,000 relatives ever since she set up 
the union in 1957, their common an- 
cestor was one of 13 children of a poor 
Limousin farmer who fought with .the 
Marquis de Lafayette in the American 
| Revolution and was rewarded by a 

grateful Continental Congress with a 
huge farm in Vermont. He multiplied 
| his fortune by 1) discovering oil in Ver- 

| mont, 2) marrying a Creole beauty 

| whose Louisiana father left them his 
Bold mines, and 3) buying Chicago 
slaughterhouses, After his death, his 
М property was expropriated by President 

Andrew Jackson as compensation for 
| Napoleon's blockade of the U.S, during 
ү the War of 1812, and ever since both 

the U.S. and French governments have 

connived to hush the whole thing up. 
Wild as the story may seem, it has 

survived the earnest attempts of a cen- 


* There is a Mallett's Bay on northern Lake 
Champlain, only five miles from Winooski, 
as well as a Mallett’s Creek and Mallett's 
Head, but they all appear to have been named 
for one Captain Stephen Mallet, a French 
recluse who died alone and penniless in the 
area in the 17905. 
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à tori for the 
tury of debunking D the Gate ДО 
Princess Ayoubi is hardly а 

4 ld ал 
(ell оо ug e js as common 
Limousin, where Malle ооа, 
a surname as is Johnson aun CORN 
since the middle of the 1 а 
U.S. Consul Walter Griffin б 1 ica i 
yee э o nu ips earned 
in =% t 

рул of the French ропа 
Assembly, which demanded a i 
thorough investigation. COMM 
opinion, however, seems to have Ss y 
come round to Griffin's conclusions, for 
a. Mallet union founded in Rochefort 
in 1926 was disbanded shortly after- 
ward—-on police orders. 1 

In Paris last week, while a dozen ill- 
dressed followers waited anxiously in 
the hall outside his chamber, Judge 
André Laly tried to conduct a pretrial 
interrogation of the princess. What doc- 
uments did she have to prove the exist- 
ence of the inheritance? “I don’t have 
any official documents,” she explained. 
“Fhat’s why 1 founded the union—to 
find the documents.” The weary judge 
concluded that the next step in the case 
would be a psychiatric examination. 
But this was not likely to discourage all 
the other Mallets. One scholar has con- 
cluded that the real Jean-Pierre Mallet 
was a French farmer who died not far 
from his birthplace in 1815, leaving an 
estate of $290—but Princess Ayoubi’s 
reaction was probably typical. “Eh 
bien,” she shrugged, “if it wasn’t that 
Jean-Pierre Mallet who went to Ameri- 
ca, it was obviously another.” 


ITALY 


The Snipers of Rome 


In Italian politics, Deputies who vote 
against their own party under the cover 
of a secret ballot are called snipers— 
i franchi tiratori. Last week, on an in- 
nocuous school-aid bill, the snipers 
struck. Near midnight, in an emptying 
chamber, they routed the Center-Left 
Coalition government of Premier Aldo 
Moro by a vote of 250 to 221. Next 
day Moro submitted his resignation to 
President Giuseppe Saragat, who, after 
conferring with other Italian political 
leaders, is likely to invite Moro back to 
Start all over again. 

It may not, however, be quite the 
same line-up. For though his supporters 
predictably deny it, all Italy is sure it- 
knows who led the snipers. It was little 
Amintore (“// Motorino”) Fanfani, 
who only a month ago Tesigned as For- 
eign Minister because of the political 
indiscretions of his wife (TIME, Jan. 7). 
Fanfani wants to come back as Foreign 
Minister with an even greater say in 


coalition policy than he had bef 
Scarcely two weeks real 


“friendly warning" 
fledged Bovernment crisis might be in 


_ 


Coup de Murville 


For the first time since Frane 
its boycott of the Common М i be. 
July, the foreign ministers of hes 
met to resolve their differences i ey 
embourgs Hôtel de Ville. No, Ù 
had changed. Offensively, Frane My 
the offensive. et 
Airily remarking that he was “h 
to see you all again,” Maurice сї 
de Murville presented a ten-poin Ë 
posal for changing the “style” a 
Common Market's Executive 
sion in Brussels. He really 
style of its president, Walter Haljg,: 
who conducts himself, in the on 
of Charles de Gaulle, too much lic 
head of state. De Gaulle has never gj, 
got over the fact that, as President Ke 
nedy’s guest in 1962, Hallstein sta: 
at Blair House as any chief of Stes 
might. And when Hallstein toured Int. 
in 1963, le grand Charles hit the cei, 
“What is he doing in India when I fy, 
not visited there?" 
On the second day, Couve added. 
“calendar” of reform: the Six m 
accept Couve's ten commandments} 
Jan. 31. The E.E.C. Commission m: 
be fused with the related Europ 
Atomic Energy and Coal and St 
Community commissions іп a new |: 
member body by April 1—and Hallste: 
was not one of the 14 the French hë 
in mind. Couve told the ministers th 
they had until Feb. 1 to agree tok 
France retain its veto over their jor 
decisions, even though, under the 1% 
Treaty of Rome, a qualified majo 
vote went into effect on Jan. 1. 
Shock and sorrow ensued, for even 
one had hoped that De Gaulle’s ге 
close squeeze at the polls would h 
chastened French policy. But Paris W 
still its old imperious self. The F" 
denounced the French demands and! 
cessed the talks until Jan. 28, When 
showdown seemed inevitable. 
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FRANCE'/S MINISTER соу а 
Delivering the commandme | 
if 
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for evel 

vould ік yi> have a copy of TIME in your hands right now, 
E so you're sure of being informed of what the world 
з a is doing this week. 

But what about next week? 

m If TIME doesn't come to your home each week 
addressed personally to you, there-may be weeks 
when it's inconvenient—or impossible-to get a copy. 

The most convenient way to assure TIME for 
yourself every week is to become a subscriber. 

You needn't fill out any forms or send money 
abroad to get TIME by subscription. Your local sub- 
scription dealer will be pleased to handle all details 
for you. 

He'll see to it that TIME with its wealth of news 
will come regularly each week to your home. 

Or you may send your payment direct to TIME 
at the address shown for your country in the rate 


column which appears in a front page of this issue. 
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Smiled Ted Williams angelically: I 
want to thank the writers for making 
all this possible." That was about the 
only nice thing Ted has ever had to 


say about the press, but of course, the 


it—si the Base- 
ewsmen deserved it—since s 
b on of America 


iters' jati 
ball Writers’ Associ m СОД 


had just elected him to the 2: 
of Haine by a record vote of 282 out of 


_ There was no question he deserved 
үч The last of the .400 sluggers 
(.406 in 1941), Ted hit 521 homers 1n 
19 seasons with the Boston Red Sox, 
emerged with a career batting average 
of .344. In fact, the Sox looked over 
the record again and were so impressed 
they hired Ted back—as a vice presi- 
dent of the club. 


Could it be that Charles de Gaulle 
had ever been young? At a Books and 
Authors luncheon in Manhattan, for- 
mer CBS Paris Correspondent David 
Schoenbrun was talking about his new 
biography, The Three Lives of Charles 
de Gaulle, and told one anecdote that 
didn't get into the book. The general, 
said he, had a reputation as a ladies’ 
man once, even used to pursue the 
same demoiselles as his former com- 
rade-in-arms Marshal Henri Pétain. 
Well, a friend asked the general in later 
years if the story was true. “Ah, oui,” 
De Gaulle answered. “Pétain and I were 
sometimes on the same terrain. But 
not on the same night.” 

Another series. Round-tripper Duke 

at bat, 

“Four hundred feet from home-plate"; 
more like that. 

A neat bunt, please; a cloud-breaker, 

a drive ў 
like Jim Gilliam’s great big one. 
Hope's alive. 

So sang Poetess Marianne Moore in 

her 1955 encomium to the Brooklyn 
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MARIANNE MOORE 
Farewell to bums. 


TED WILLIAMS 
Halo to splinter. 


Dodgers, Hometown Piece for Messrs. 
Alston and Reese. Alas, even with a 
rooting muse like that, the team packed 
up for Los Angeles, leaving its poet in 
residence behind in Brooklyn, where she 
went on celebrating the borough, her 
“city of trees." But in the following sea- 
son, she found that not all the bums 
had gone West. Drunks rang her door- 
bell at 3 a.m., and "one of my neigh- 
bors was robbed three times," she com- 
plained. So, at 78, after 35 years, Miss 
Moore moved to Greenwich Village, 
where a baseball diamond is very square. 


Mrs. William Howard, 51, better 
known as Dorothy Lamour, hit the road 
once again, this time to exotic Chicago, 
where she slinked into the Drake Ho- 
tel’s Camellia House to try out an act 
sans Crosby and Hope. Far from Sin- 
gapore, Zanzibar and Bali, Dottie wore 
shoes and a sequined gown, made it 
clear she's said so long to sarongs. “No 
more fliting around the jungle," she 
announced after leading a sing-along of 
Moónlight Bay and-kissing a few pates 
around ringside: — 

Perhaps it started in her girlhood 
when “some interfering person” de- 
cided that little Loelia Ponsonby mustn’t 
be taken to cowboy films any more be- 
cause the flickers were bad for her eyes. 
Last week. Loelia, Duchess of West- 
minster, 63, turned up in San Fran- 


_ isco to pursue her old fascination. Her 


Grace announced that she wants to buy 
опе authentic stagecoach, a covered 
wagon that had survived an Indian at- 
tack, a saloon door (swinging) and 
other fond wild West relics to install for 


English schoolchildren 
j at 
Americana at Bath. кышы 


He shoots a lot of breeze as a private 
radio Operator, but now longtime Ham 
Barry Goldwater saves Some of th 
wind for music. NBC Radio's D. 
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heard that Barry had taught hi 
play the trombone, and so 


È 
Corg 


addeq m crewm 
how to | Yoku · 
Making М brag., 


fully: “I can't figure out 
the’ doggone thing. It's like 


to an octopus." 0 


атас 
skippe! 
crow, men ? 
Smobjj. apolog 


NOTICE—Do you need a 
getter? | have a 1963 Оа 
two-door in which Mrs, y wa 
Livzzo was killed. Bullet Mo Frew 
and everything still intact. $3 599 3 like co 


The car, reasoned James Turne thousa! 
retired Birmingham businessman muyellow! 
make a dandy sideshow somewhere marlin. 
he scooped it up at an auction 4 Relat 
placed the grisly classified ad in and the 
Birmingham News. Was it in бен 
taste to exploit the killing of Mrs, Lig 
zo, who was fatally shot last May 
after a Montgomery civil rights da 
onstration? “It’s none of anybody’s hye 
ness,” said Turner. Anthony Іш, 
the victim's husband, thought other 
hired an Alabama lawyer to seek; 
injunction preventing sale of the 
for a macabre freak show. | 


Ringo and John had found quiet bl; 
with their Beatlemates, and now it vi 
time for George Harrison, 22, the Sz 
Beatle of them all. With Manager Bri 
Epstein and last remaining bache 
Beatle Paul McCartney standing ti 
George vowed yeah, yeah in Еро 
Surrey to Patti Boyd, 21, а bit-part & Ws 
tress he met on the set of A Hard Daye 
Night two years ago. “We shall noth 
a honeymoon yet," mourned the gr 
his arm around Patti's red-fox (fe 
*We would just be hounded." 


- 
GEORGE & PATTI HARRISON 
Wait for the honeymo? 
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ù 
eo 
ter wi GING, Gone, Overnight. On tip spore at 


ron the Long Line 

ost fishermen, the Japanese 
e m board the commercial boat 
me 


d not resist a bit of a 
to jj Yoru en о vessel put into 
‘aking |, brag: “s Montego Bay last fall, the 

jams. кеа some local sport fisher- 
poppe ard. Modestly the Japanese 
Он m^. ved that a mother ship had cart- 
Mobi, аро 08^". t of their catch. Then they 


S ү mo 
Я M B er open their lockers. There, stacked 
es 


Tn 
3 m rdwood, were the carcasses o 
„500. ike Eds upon thousands of game fish: 
Turner thou wahoo, sailfish and blue 


‘yellowfin tuna, 


B marlin. 
“marlin. 
Relations between 


nan, mi 


sport fishermen 


2, the big 


the 2107 : 
1-{ох О е” ш 


n 


" Y à E 
jum UO DR ums ФЕ УГ 
I TUNA a MARLIN ABOARD JAPANESE BOAT 
Speaking of research. 


АЫ.) 
DA 


v E oben exactly cordial. Lately they 
Toint Men Strained to the breaking 
E. ND longer satisfied with harvest- 
i ibi V ола. Po T as cod, 
0 9 ux г е smaller tunas, 
‘eee fishermen from Japan, 
id the үа and Russia have now invad- 
vith ates S best sport-fishing areas 
Mate the Clent methods that devas- 
d the o Population of rare game fish. 
Lealang’. ce renowned waters off New 
ISh sw, ayor Island, where 900 big 
E EO Striped and black marlin 
s In 1949, not a single bill- 
Eon © Was caught in 1964. Off 
he Wor] TO headquarters of one 
кас (300 boats) sport- 
EC E mmercials have zeroed 
the p Spectacular of seagoing 
Acapulect € sailfish. Two years 
co's annua] tournament, 
76 sails; last year’s 
that, 


y 
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one, Overnight. One top sport-fish- 


ing hole so far seems tafe: Panama’s 
Piñas Bay (Time, July 10, 1964), where 
hundreds of marlin and thousands of 
sailfish were boated last year. Maybe the 
commercial fishermen were too busy 
elsewhere. Off Montauk Point, N.Y., 
where a favorite sport is fishing for 
sharks, commercial fishermen have prac- 
tically eliminated the scrappy and tasty 
porbeagle. The pressure is growing at 
Maryland's "Jack Spot" the summer 
home of the tough little (world's rec- 
ord: 161 lbs.) white marlin. Until com- 
mercials showed up in the Jack Spot last 
summer, it was rare fora charter-boat 
captain to return empty-handed. Last 
September, after a fruitless day trolling 
at the Jack Spot, Maryland’s Governor 
J. Millard Tawes and Delaware’s Gov- 
ernor Charles L. Terry Jr. issued a joint 
statement demanding protection of 17.5. 
game fish from foreign meat fishermen. 

The commercials’ methods are as 
brutal as they are efficient. Instead of 
nets, which are useless against big game 
fish, the fishermen string out “long lines” 
—ropes or metal cables anywhere from 
two to 60 miles in length with baited 
hooks attached every twelve to 25 ft. 
The long lines are left in the water for 
24 hours or more, supported by buoys 
and equipped with radar beacons to 
spot their location for the boat. Fish 
hooked on the long lines fight hopelessly 
against the miles-long cable until they 
drown or are mutilated by sharks. Off 
Baja California one day last spring, en- 
raged Mexican sport fishermen counted 
more than 300 sailfish on the 2,000 
hooks of a single long line. The line was 
only one of five laid by a Japanese boat 
that fished the area for 14 days. Total 
estimated catch: 21,000 sailfish. 

Raw Delicacy. By Western standards, 
sailfish and marlin are practically in- 
edible. Even the Japanése can think of 
nothing better to do with the coarse 
oily sailfish than grind it up into fish 
sausages. But marlin is considered a 
delicacy in meat-short’ Japan, where it 
is served fried or raw—garnished with 
soy sauce and horseradish to make a 
dish called sashimi. 

Sport fishermen around the world 
have been bombarding government 
agencies with complaints about the 
commercial long liners. Now, tired of 
waiting, the protesters are taking mat- 
ters into their own hands. 

In Jamaica last summer, sport fish- 
ermen blasted away at a long liner’s 
glass floats with rifles. In Acapulco, 
only the timely arrival of a Mexican 
coast-guard boat averted a shooting 
match between charter-boat vigilantes 
and a Japanese long liner armed with 
a machine gun. And last July, when a 
flotilla of Norwegian long liners steamed 
into Maryland’s Jack Spot, a pair of 
charter-boat skippers roared out and 
carved up the long lines with their 
boats’ propellers. 
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HORSE RACING 
A Little Bit of Luck 


Even a multimillionaire needs a little 
luck. Ohio Sportsman John W. Gal- 
breath has had his share: his Pittsburgh 
Pirates won a World Series in 1960 
when Bill Mazeroski hit a home run in 
the last inning of the last game, and 
his Chateaugay won the 1963 Kentucky 
Derby at long-shot odds of 9-1. Gal- 
breath’s luck seemed to sour after he 
paid $1,350,000 to lease the undefeated 
Italian stallion Ribot for stud duty, im- 
proving the stock at his farm in Lexing- 
ton, Ky. When his original lease ran 
out last year, about all Galbreath had 
to show for his money was five years of 
feed bills and a sore-legged two-year- 
old colt named Graustark. 

Sired by Ribot and foaled by Gal- 
breath’s stakes-winning mare Flower 
Bowl, Graustark was a big (16 hands), 
Tangy colt bred for endurance rather 


AP 


GRAUSTARK WINNING GRENADA PURSE 
Renewing a lease.. 


than speed. But at Illinois’ Arlington 

Park last summer, he showed all kinds 

of speed—winning a six-furlong maiden 

Tace by seven lengths, an allowance 
sprint by nine, ihe $54,600 Arch Ward 
Stakes by six. Then he bucked his shins 
and retired for the year. “Sometimes,” 
sighed Galbreath, “these things work 
out for the best.” 

They do indeed. By last week, thanks 
to the patient ministrations of Trainer 
Loyd Gentry, Graustark had emerged 
as the No. 1 candidate for Florida's 
$100,000 Flamingo Stakes—-and possi- 
bly for the Kentucky Derby. The race 
that did it was the $6,000, six-furlong 
Grenada Purse at Hialeah. The field in- 
cluded three stakes winners, figured to 
provide a fair test for a horse that had 
been out of action for five months. 
Guided by Jockey Braulio Baeza, 


Graustark breezed to a five-length vic- — 
d ; 


tory. Owner Galbrea 
edly recoup his $1,3 


ed by 
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RELIGION 


CHURCHES 


Excitement on the Tube 
It's a bit of a secret. Only Ue 
people who on Sunday OO DUE 
church nor Scu ЫШ mote 
know it: religious : 2 
E ied skilled, sophisticated and imag 
inative ever before. t 
жунш pro football, in fact 
there is mighty little pe. Ed eater 
esent these days for the E 
Кр God. Last week CBS put on an 
hour-long concert of ecclesiastical jazz 
by Duke Ellington and his orchestra, 
video-taped at Manhattan's Fifth ae 
enue Presbyterian Church. The South- 


DON DORNAN 


ZIMBALIST ON “INSIGHT” 


program called 
duction,” inspire 
Playboy philosoph 
offered a highly p 
of the martyrdom 0 
century por mian re 
Пой, director Of ) 
pesa for cBS: "Our Dt 
not in coming up with new idea ue 
in finding enough Sundays to expre 
acres of Life, Not all religious tees 
vision, of course; displays a richness О 
imagination. Some of the programs pro- 
duced by the churches own television 
divisions and syndicated to stations 1n- 
dividually are almost as cliché-ridden as 


d by Hugh Hefner's 
y. ABC’s Directions 

ised dramatization 
if Jan Hus, the 15th 
former. Says Pam- 
of religious рго- 


i 4 Е Ty X Er 


ACTRESS EUNICE BRANDON IN “EVE” 


The problem is finding enough Sundays. — 


егп Baptists, besides their soap-operatic 
mainstay series, The Answer, have co- 
operated with NBC to produce a spec- 
tacular life of St. Paul and a re- 
creation of Biblical history called The 
Inheritance that drew more than 10,000 
letters. Next year NBC and the Bap- 
tists will offer a major life of Christ. 
The Roman Catholic Paulist Fathers’ 
Insight presents adult melodrama in 
half-hour playlets about abortion, di- 
Vorce and alcoholism, featuring such 
Stars as Raymond Massey, Vera Miles 
and Efrem Zimbalist Jr. NBC's The 
Catholic Hour is offering a four-part 
series on the Second Vatican Council 
and the future of church renewal. 
Seduction & Brecht. No network has 
а monopoly on inventiveness. CBS's 
Look Up And Live recently presented a 
dramatization of Dostoevsky's. The Idi- 
ot, narrated by Hurd "Hatfield; and-last 
summer had a three-part series on th 
changing role of modern women in 
church and society called The By 
tion of Eve. Scheduled for spring is a 
CBS special—a Brecht-like oratorio: on 
Galileosand the Inquisition by Com- 
poser Ezra Laderman and Joe Darion, 
Gist. the off-Broadway hit, Man of 
"La Mancha. NBC's Frontiers of Faith 
will soon undertake a twelve-part se- 
ries on modern ethics—including one 
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a Hollywood comedy series. The Mis- 
souri Synod's This Is the Life, which is 
shown on 375 stations, frequently fea- 
tures pious family dramas with all too 
obvious moral points. One recent slice 
of Life told of a critically ill boy who 
asked to see his father. The plot focused 
on the search for the man, a stevedore 
who had walked out on his family the 
year before, and ended with a tearful 
reconciliation“and® some moralistic re- 
pentance by Pop. Insight’s producer, 
Paulist Father, Ellwood Kieser, charges 
that much religious programming is 
marred by “superficial ideology,” *shal- 


| low psychology," and—he cannot resist 


the pun—excessive reliance on the deus 
ex machina. 

The underlying change in religious 
television between a decade ago and 
now is motive. Then the idea was to 
convert; now, says William Fore, di- 
‘tector of broadcasting for the National 
Council of Churches, it is to "get people 
‘to take religion itself seriously, to show 
them there is a religious or moral 
dimension to everything they do, to 
Challenge them to choose or Teject 
Christianity for the right reasons.” He 

that TV is becoming a “pri- 

' than an auxiliary, evangel- 
Ihe major obstac] 


Ren [ е is get- 
“time attention, The networks 


ting prime. 


> 


quite naturally save the best 
more commercial shows, ү, dy 
that religious programming ied 
to unwanted time slots on nl 
Day. And far too many pe ple. 
can’t watch it then to save ео 4 


ROMAN САТНОЦІ 


De Pauw's Departure 

The liberalizing spirit Of the 
Vatican Council has so far hel 
impact on the status of Roman 
lic priests, who remain firmly 
their superiors’ thumbs, In Noy 
the Jesuits invoked their socie] 
of obedience to send Father 
Berrigan out of the country for al 
because of his outspoken stand 
the Viet Nam war (Time, ре 
Last week Baltimore’s Lawrence 
nal Shehan invoked another ес 
cal weapon—the canonica] гше 
cardination, which binds priests i 
and serve the bishop of the digg 
which they are attached. He us 
curb another kind of forthright 
Father Gommar De Pauw, foun 
the Catholic Traditionalist Movem: 

A former professor at Moy 
Mary's Seminary in Emmitsburg 9ur foi 
De Pauw last spring formed hij "This | 
movement, which seeks to resto” muti 
all-Latin Mass in U.S. parishaie was 
Pauw argued that the council's ack roo 
tion of the vernacular was "protee sever 
ing" the Mass, and that the bishyopoulos 
been duped into accepting it bjllon wei 
wing theologians. Cardinal Shehżnse, ne 
Pauw's superior, angrily огде Judes 
to get out of the movement. ed at t 

De Pauw did so, but manageditsmeriz 
to Rome for the final session Bs 
council. Some negotiations v^ as 
servative Alfredo Cardinal ош ү 
the Holy Office resulted in a pro 


malt w 
transfer De Pauw from BIN of 
Tivoli, a small suburban ing с 


Rome. Shehan tentatively agre impeted 
reincardination, but never ser (000 f 
the formal papers. Bishop: TUE 
of Tivoli went ahead to sign t 


Ё 
4 


Е is d condi 
ments accepting De Pauw 5 pl 
Early this month, confide? Jin Wa 


" АЎ 
was safely out of the jurist 
nontraditionalist Cardinal Э" 
Pauw arrived in New yo 
that it was now the home. "m 
movement. But, as it quic^ 4 
out, he was not home ue g 
Shehan declared that he badi 
leased De Pauw. Bishop agit 
thinking the matter over es 
the priest was still Baltimore" | 
—a judgment that the M ; 
tary of State solemnly ау 
week Shehan bluntly onde dii 
to return to Baltimore for 4i 
of his future. PEN C 

De Pauw's plight differs E. 
rigan's.in that he had open | 
church. policy апа concili 
whereas Berrigan had епн | 
superiors in a secular mat E j 
cases showed that priests 25 pe 
privates when it comes to 


time, JANUAR 


i Used CARDUFF 

rthright | Woman with the wash. 
W, found 

t Mover; CONDUCTORS 


at Mou 
nitsburgpur for the Future 


rmed } This is worse than a Hitchcock mov- 
to resto” muttered the Frenchman. But no 

parisheae was listening. Huddled in a dingy 
council's ack room of Carnegie Hall last week, 
s “prote@ seven finalists in the Dimitri Mi- 
he bishopopoulos International Music Compe- 
ng it bylion were wrapped in a cocoon of sus- 
al Shehase, nervously awaiting the verdict of 
‚ order judges. The Czech stared vacant- 
it. ed at the wall; the Japanese seemed 
managed iesmerized by his feet. The German 
session 11е around the room collecting au- 
ons wiliBraphs. The Chilean idly felt his wrist, 
al Она) denly exclaimed: “I have no pulse! 
n арор heart has Stopped!" 

Вай t was the grand finale to two hellish 
үп 910—8 of elimination rounds in which 38 
г agreedi'™8 conductors from 20 countries 
er sell ae for a handsome reward: 
p Luigi ja 0 for each of four first-prize win- 
sign the) S US à one-year contract as assist- 
; as hist) nductors of either the New York 
белі b in umonic or the National Sympho- 
jurisdi? ^ "3shington, The competition was 
j| She 
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MUSIC 


unbearable; indeed, as the pressure 
mounted, some of the entrants seemed 
a bit teched. One shaggymaned candi- 
date continually roamed the hallways, 
humming and conducting ап imaginary 
orchestra with all the jabbing vigor of 
a shadowboxer; another, never. without 
his trusty baton, sat In On bull sessions 
and conducted the rhythm of the con- 
versation, cueing each participant as 
though he were a Virtuoso soloist. Su- 
perstitions were rampant. One contest- 
ant, lest he be jinxed, Fan off with his 
hands clasped over his ears each time 
someone tried to wish himgood luck. 

Vigil's End. In the- withering pre- 
liminary rounds, the first to be weeded 
out were the conductors who, like a 
child walking a Great Dine, were un- 
able to hold a tight rein on the Orches- 
tra of America. In the senifinals, which 
none of a ten-man U.S. contingent was 
able to reach, the remaining 13 candi- 
dates were put through a musical obsta- 
cle course: they had to conduct the 
first movement of Berlioz’ Symphonie 
Fantastique, Debussy’s First Rhapsody 
for clarinet and piano, a recitative and 
aria from Beethoven’s Fidelio, and a 
surprise modern piece—Andre Previn’s 
Overture to a Comedy—tfor which they 
were given only 30 minules to prepare. 
Said Concertmaster Gabriel Banat: “It 
was a harrowing experience for them 
and a merry-go-round forus.” 

For the seven survivors, the worst 
part was waiting for the judges’ deci- 
sion. Their vigil came to an end last 
week when, after 45 minutes’ delibera- 
tion, the ten judges, led by Leonard 
Bernstein, filed onto Carnegie Hiall’s 
stage to announce the winners: 
> Alain Lombard, 25, йот Paris, was 
easily the most dashing. He commanded 
the podium like an admiral on the 
bridge, embracing the orchestra with 
grand sweeping gestures of his long 
arms. His attack was marked by an 
easy, graceful masculinily, at times al- 
most overpowering in itsintensity. Con- 
ductor -of the Lyon State Opera since 
1963, he is the most experienced of the 
four winners. One of the judges, Com- 
poser Gian Carlo Menotti, announced 
that he had invited Lombard to guest- 
conduct at the Spoleto Festival this 
summer, a bonus prize to be awarded 
on a regular basis to future winners of 
the contest. 
> Walter Gillessen, 24, of Cologne, dis- 
played a Germanic taste for heavy per- 
cussion. Leading Beethoven’s Leonore 
Overture No. 3, he stood with feet to- 
gether and labored over the orchestra 
with the short, Snappy jabs of a boxer 
working out on the heavy bag. Son of 
a conductor, he feels that conducting 
Opera is least Satisfying because “you 
have to follow the singers. And I want 
to be the leader.” 
> Juan Pablo Izquierdo, 30, from San- 
tiago, Chile, is assistant conductor of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Chile 
and director of the music department 
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LOMBARD 
Admiral on the bridge. 


at the Catholic University of Chile. 
A onetime composer who studied con- 
ducting in Europe, he favored lightly 
accentuated tempos, kept his gestures 
close to his chest as though he were 
playing a poker hand. Crouching, sway- 
ing from side to side, he was not afraid 
to let the orchestra forge ahead under 
its own steam while he shaped the tones 
of the violin section. 

> Sylvia Carduff, 28, a willowy bru- 
nette from Chur, Switzerland, is the 
first woman ever to win the Mitropoulos 
competition. She was a sorceress on 
the podium, weaving richly textured 
tapestries of sound: with balletic waves 
of her arms. In the fast movements, she 
hunched over the orchestra and urged 
them on with the furious scrubbing mo- 
tions of a woman doing the Monday 
wash. А student of Von Karajan and 
graduate of the Lucerne Conservato- 
ry, she says she entered the contest 
because of the reluctance of orchestras 
to hire a woman conductor. “I want- 
ed to show them," she says, "that 
a woman can beat men if she has to." 
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SCIENCE 
and flocks of Bomare, Hawk and Nike- 


DEFENSE 


A Mountain of Hie arcane E 
In the darkened room, the mga COM 
mand of the battle staff sits wor dlessly 
behind orange consoles. Faces reflect 
an eerie glow from flickering television 
screens and panels of lighted buttons. 
A general calls out a command, At his 
side, a “display specialist” punches one 
button, then another; his fingers race 
across his yaricolored panel filled with 
the flashing lights of disaster (see oppo- 
site page). An outline map of the North 
American continent is traced in light 
across a large screen. Near the 
top, along the rim of the Arctic 
Ocean, clusters of lights—sig- 
nifying hostile missiles—begin to 
move perceptibly southward. 
Computers calculate their im- 
pact points; ominous yellow sym- 
bols flash above Chicago, Wash- 
ington, New York, Detroit. The 
general reaches for a phone and 
a nearby communications spe- 
cialist goes through the motions 
of connecting him with the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 
This was the scene as NORAD 
officers checked and rechecked 
the complex internal communi- 
cations network, the massed 
computers with their split-second 
memories, the radios, the cam- 
eras—all the paraphernalia of 
modern technology that is 
crammed into the new Combat 
Operations Center (COC) of the 
North American Air Defense 
Command (NORAD). Buried 
deep inside Colorado’s 9,565-ft. 
Cheyenne Mountain, protected 
against any predictable hazards 
—from enemy sabotage to a di- 
rect hit by a nuclear bomb—the 
nearly completed COC, opened 
for press inspection this week, is 
scheduled to go into full oper- 
ation in April, replacing the pres- 
ent more vulnerable one located at Ent 
Air Force Base, 13 miles away. 


‘Tesponsibil- 
issile 
onti- 


nent and directing the defense. _ 
cori! 


his mission, NORAD’s commander, Gen- 


eral-Dean С. Strother, 57, can muster 
a force of more than 100,000 men, a 

аис Missile Early Warning System 
» pronounced bemuse) that 
from Alaska to England, 


squadrons of missile-armed jet fighters, > 


36 


= c 
er Digestion. To carry out 


air missiles. By its 
AD is a defensive 
design, it adds 
S. nuclear deter- 
designed to sur- 
its trained staff 


Hercules ground-to- 
very definition, NOR 
force; by Very obvious 
immeasurably to the U. 
rent. Its buried COC 15 
vive any sneak attack; { 
will be able to make almost instantane- 
ous assessment of continent-wide dam- 
age while alerting U.S. and Canadian 
missiles and bombers. The name of the 
game is defense. But the payoff for the 
aggressor is swift and terrible retaliation. 

To maintain its vast surveillance sys- 
tem and uninterrupted communication 
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NORAD OFFICERS AT CONSOLE* 
So fast that time is real. 
with a network of planes, bases and 
radar stations, NORAD has installed 13 
computers —each with its own job, each 
able to bail out any of the others in 
Case of trouble. Those computers, with 
thein intricate mix of sophisticated elec- 
tronic aids, represent a new generation 
of automated information. Data from a 
BMEWS station in Alaska, for example 
or a message from a Navy antisubma- 
пре patrol plane, is fed into the banked 
computer memory drums and onto the 
glowing display consoles without ever 
DEC through human hands or brains 
| Bn ist are some of the systems, they 
M. in what scientists and engineers 
Peces time. Between the observa- 
cane an event, its digestion by the 

mputers and its display for the staff in 


re mmander W. Weiser (fore- 
MS.A.F. Major General Joseph 


> хт, 
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the COCpit, there is an insien; | 
lay that can be measured nig 
of a second. 

By simply pressing button, 
officers can electronically sç 5; (\ 
tire North American contine à 
distant approaches; they can ay 
the screens before them the frag 
missiles or planes, friendly fie 
They can, in COC jargon, "bui t 
picture that includes patterns Md 
ble radioactive fallout ang as | 
have been destroyed or made Tei 
itable by nuclear, chemical ог Uni 
logical weapons. On their сопы 
vision screens, they can flash we 
minute weather reports from T 

: ` ny, 
of North America, the status of à 
sive fighters and missiles, the te 
of orbiting satellites and раст 

Е & 
(so that they will not be mistake, 
missiles), even the number of 2 
of ammunition available to jet fi 
at a remote Alaskan airbase. à 

A NORAD officer with a signi 
combination of symbols built up 2 
console can transmit his “йр 
any other console screen in the 
or, within seconds, have it projec 
the large screen for everyone tol 
By pointing a narrow beam fromal 
gun at an area of particular intere 
his console screen, an operator си 
large that area 16-fold or cause; 
flash on and off on other screens fo: 
the rest of the staff. 

Direct Nuclear Hit. Little is lé 
human error. Should no one not 
major development, or. should a ni 
of seemingly unrelated minor dew 
ments signify trouble, electronic W 
set off flashing lights, ring bells) 
sound other assorted alarms. 01 
switch box where alarms are mai 
triggered, a NORAD operator hi 
ready taped a crude sign: “омў 
buttons. It makes a real offensive 

So complete and complex 4%} 
can tolerate no delay in data taf 
ted from widely separated stall 
from distant radar sites in 00 
Canada, from strategically situat 
marc bases, from Navy plane T 
high off both coasts. То keeP x 
tronic marvels nourished eve? М 
direct nuclear hit on Cheyent® и 


deeply buried land transmiss". 1 
leading out of the СОС; ther" cg 
frequency radio system that шй 
directly through the earth an^ 
wave system with two anten 
encased in a concrete shell ® 
on opposite sides of the me on 
that one blast could по: се; Fr | 
both, In addition, the bU! М j 
walls provide shielding f0" jj 
equipment against damage pgs 
Вам electromagnetic © 1 
nuclear explosion. 

NORAD is also prepared fof 8 
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information. Buttons light when informati 
by pressing one or more, operators 
itary status and weather conditi 
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а Colorado mountain, the panel 
Up 12 million bits of computerized 
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From the war room above, a U.S. general and 
a Canadian air marshal will work jointly to 
control the air defense of North America. 


Installed in all underground passageways and 
rooms, alert-status boards tell personnel what's 


going on. COCKED PISTOL means a fest; APPLE 
JACK means 


JACK the air-defense Warning system 
is being tested on the verge of actual battle. 


tions 
drops 
matic 


| tions system. If a telephone-line signal 
‘drops in volume, the system will auto- 
matically correct itself. If a line is bro- 
| кеп, electronic sensors will locate the 
| break and reroute messages until it has 
been corrected. If a storm sops up too 
{much energy from the microwave ra- 
dio system when it is broadcasting on 
а particular wave length, an electronic 
feedback device will change the fre- 
|quency—and thus the wave length—of 
I the transmission. 

Mammoth Springs. With its redun- 
dant equipment, imaginative design and 
sturdy construction, the man-made in- 
itelligence that pulses in the heart of 
Cheyenne Mountain seems to function 
with an assurance that is almost super- 

human. But beyond the electronic logic 

of the computers there is always a hu- 

man brain; a human mind must make 

the final decision, human fingers must 

punch the buttons that control the 
TRE defense. 

е combination of startling equip- 

T and skilled men is А d 

(Ree eee and green steel buildings 

aise TH a grid of tunnels 1,400 ft. 

PE mountaintop. To protect both 

Я [рше against the shock 

buildin аг y blast or earthquake, the 

springs (each set on rows of mammoth 

а PARC four feet high and made 

| draulic dum diameter steel) and hy- 

noticeably push cylinders that compress 

niture are more equipment and fur- 

Moved in. Because some 

8 lower than others, con- 

Ways and heating ducts are 

can shift up, down or side- 

ing on the movement of 


ереп 
dings, 
JOugh the coc 


r co i 
fe ‚зде th mplex is located 


a шша, thousands of 
S tu entrances of the two 
Stee} ree that lead to it, two 30- 
Seal its QS have been installed to 
n nuclear ‘by Corridor against pos- 
m ects of ast. To guard against 
NES а Sneak attack, the 3-ft.- 
a that ont e interlocked electrically 
| оша meee Can open at a time 
«35b a nya С Sensors detect i 
open : Ydraulic 4 z ct a sudden 
Ё Sor in 30 ystem will close the 
Seconds—before the 
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shock wave can sweelown the ac- 
cess tunnel. 

Once sealed in aftan attack, the 
regular NORAD crewf about 300, 
along with the hundri of additional 
military and civilian thnicians who 
work in the mountaicould survive 
for more than 30 da without help. 
The СОС” *Environmal Control Sys- 
tem" makes it all b|self-sufficient. 
Though outside air isnmediately cut 
off to avoid radioactivcontamination, 
the inside air is passedirough a filter- 
ing and recirculating dem that keeps 
it pure. Subterranean servoirs within 
the complex hold 1,4(000 gallons of 
water for human conmption, anoth- 
er 4,100,000 for coolg the six diesel 
generators that supplycOC's electrical 
needs. There are smasleeping rooms 
with two three-deckerunk beds each, 
a dining room, a hoital with oper- 
ating room and dentisthair, even elec- 
tric washing machines id dryers. 

Mushroom Garden:While the only 
weapons in sight at heyenne Moun- 
tain are the guns of tf military police, 
the highly specialized ommunity quite 
obviously exists only tireact to a dead- 
ly crisis; it works in |strange kind of 
isolation that could uddenly be ex- 
tended for weeks—sad inevitably, a 
grim kind of humor hs evolved among 
its sophisticated cave jen. The NORAD 
staff talks of replacity the decorative 
flowers and greenery in COC offices 
with sunless “victory ardens" devoted 
to mushrooms. Опе ‘onsole operator 
refers to an electric typewriter that 
automatically records the data shown 
on his screen as “the Pearl Harbor file 
provision,” which he promises to use 
*to show that it was ng my fault." 

The Cheyenne Mountain complex 
has been under constriction since 1961, 
when excavators bord! two main tun- 
nels into the 7,000-ft level and began 
blasting out 469,000 œ. yds. of granite. 
A major problem developed in 1963, 
when the diggers reached the planned 
location of the command-post build- 
ing. There the contractors discovered 
a system of faults, or shear lines, that 
dangerously reduced the 
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ced _ protective 
strength of the overlying granite. To 


remedy nature's faults, the construc- 
tion crews put together a reinforced 
concrete dome 45 ft. in diameter, push- 
ing against the roof of the cavern. They 
supported it with four huge concrete 
columns resting on an inverted dome 
on the floor below. Thus the weight of 
the mountaintop above the fault was 
transferred through the domes and col- 
umns to the underlying rock as a guard 
against the possibility of collapse. 

To protect personnel against falling 
chips of rock, more than 400,000 sq. 
ft. of chain-link fabric—a kind of super- 
strength chicken wire—was fastened to 
the rock walls and ceiling. 

For all the careful planning, tre- 
mendous effort, and the $142 million 
poured into Cheyenne Mountain, its 
direct value to U.S. defense in an age 
of intercontinental ballistic missiles re- 
mains difficult to measure. The elec- 
tronic wizardry of the underground 
COC will speed the detection of enemy 
planes and missiles and allow swifter 
interception of hostile aircraft, but 
there is no weapon in the current U.S. 
arsenal—and there will be none in the 
near future—that can intercept incom- 
ing ICBMs. What NORAD's defense net- 
work delivers is more time—and time 
is of indefinable value. “How much is, 
say, 34 minutes worth in terms of sur- 
vivability?" asks a NORAD chief. 

What NORAD’s deterrent effect 
amounts to is something else again. Far 
from cloaking the new COC in secrecy, 
the Air Force seems bent on letting the 
world in on its every detail. This week’s 
press tours include many foreigners. A 
large sign has been erected beside a 
highway near Cheyenne Mountain bla- 
tantly informing motorists that they 

are approaching the heart of North 
America’s air-defense system. The mes- 
sage to trigger-happy aggressors should 
be as obvious as that roadside sign: 
NORAD’s invulnerable new mountain of 
preparedness guards some of the most 
impressive products of modern science 
and technology. And with the aid of 
some of the. most sophisticated gad 
ry in the world, the ises 
mediate and devastati 
any attack on th 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


TELEVISION 
"Holy Flypaper!" 


The good old American comic strips 
have long served a dual audience: kids 
read them for yuks, while grownups 
pretend to absorb all sorts of profound 
meanings from the billowing balloons. 
Television, on the other hand, has stuck 
to a single standard: simple-minded car- 
toons for kids, simple-minded programs 
of every other variety for grownups. 
Now all that is changed. Television has 
brought the comics to adults. It comes 

| in the form of Batman, a new twice-a- 

| week hyperthyroid series оп АВС. Pro- 

| duced with an enormous amount of 

| pulp and circumstance, it has become 
an overnight smash. 

Batman would have attracted nobody 
but preschoolers were it not for ABC'S 
ingenious promotion efforts. Skywriters 
emblazoned BATMAN IS COMING in the 

|! heavens above the Rose Bowl game. 
DAVID GAHR 


hl ROBIN & BATMAN 
ү Pulp апа circumstance. 


f Every hour on the hour, television an- 
И nouncements bleated the imminent ar- 
{ rival of the Caped Crusader. Hordes of 
people who recalled Bob Kane's comic- 
| book creation as well as the 1943 movie 
serial (TIME, Nov. 26) pushed their 
toddlers out of the way to get a good 
i look at the TV set. Among other things, 
V they saw a mesomorph in cape and cowl 
y expostulate: “My own parents were 
|, murdered by dastardly criminals" and 
| I'll stand at the bar—T shouldn't wish 
! to attract attention," while Batman's 
| sidekick, Robin, a wide-eyed adolescent 
у «саа С, ihe pe with such replies 

i $ leeps!," “Hol р, 
| “Ноу Ты y barracuda!” and 

Penguin & Joker. Was all thi 
taken seriously? By the kids, NM 
will watch anything. The grownups are 
supposed to see Batman as camp, a sort 
of tongue-in-chic philosophy of pop cul- 
ture, which decrees that anything that 
| 1$ really bad must be awfully good. 
In this case, Batman is so really bad 
it is terrible. 

The man who brought this parody of 
a parody to the TV screen is Producer 
William Dozier, 57, who in more golden 


40 


d with Studio One, 


house 90 and You Are There. In 
EE to filling the script with clichés 
of word and action, Dozier determined 
that his stars must be absolute dogs. 
Accordingly, he handed immobile-faced 
Adam West the Batman role and di- 
rected him to give the cameras "eternal 
squareness, rigidity." The instructions, 
from the evidence, were hardly neces- 
sary. To play Robin, Dozier chose Burt 
Ward, a 20-year-old water skier whose 
reading of “Gleeps!” will not be 
matched in this age, moving one acting 
teacher to call Batman “a film antholo- 
gy of things not to do.” For arch- 
villains in subsequent episodes, Dozier 
has signed Burgess Meredith (The Pen- 
guin) and Cesar Romero (The Joker). 
The talk of the trade is that Frank 
Sinatra is furious: he wanted to play 
The Joker. 

Hornet in His Quiver. The real joker 
is that Batman has already hit the top 
ten in the ratings, and the spin-offs have 
begun. Discothèques have kicked off a 
new dance, the “batusi,” and five re- 
cordings of the Batman theme song have 
already been rushed to stores, along 
with a single called Batman and Robin. 
There is even every expectation that 
grown men will be showing up at Andy 
Warhol’s next party dressed like the 
Batman. 

'There is much more to come. Warns 
Dozier: “If Batman does well, I have 
the Green Hornet and Wonder Woman 
in my quiver.” Small wonder that kids 
are wondering what’s to become of the 
older generation. 


COMEDIANS 


Country Boy 


Ever since Will Rogers first ambled 
Onstage with his lariat, comedians have 
played the hick-in-the-big-city for big 
laughs and good money. From Herb 
Shriner to George; Gobel to Andy Grif- 
fith, dozens hav twirled the same line 
—and still left enough rope for their 
lineal descendant, Dick Cavett. In a 
Greenwich Village nightclub last week, 
Cavett, 29, recited the doleful tale of 


times was associate 


his country boyhood in Nebraska. The 


Story, as he tells it, is Comical enough, 
and perhaps just true enough to serve 
as his public autobiography. 

He grew up, he explains, in Gibbon 
Neb., where his Schoolteacher father 
earned only $900 a year and his mother 
helped Out by taking in washing at 
ШЕ other people's clotheslines. 
y en he won a scholarship to Yale 

IS scarecrow clothes drew jeers. “My 
whole freshman year I wore brown 
us ie eg lie recalls, “Actually 
ae ken an P ON T the white 

ere was one student 
was even dumber than Самец а E 
alumnus’ son named Clarence, On a 
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final exam, a multiple-choicg 


was posed: li 
Lot’s wife turned into a y; 
A) Salt. Оа 
В) Pepper. Нот 
C) Margarine. h 
Clarence answered it “No» О | 
Antimissionary. After he p 
from Yale (“What can yoy ЫП ЫЕ 
a school that has a song enti’ дов 


God, For Country and Yale anm 
nd; kyo. 

happy about the order of the bili of the 
Cavett tried to take New Y ге О 
storm—and was immediately come 
He dined at a restaurant that w,, "Ozu. ` 
for its German-Chinese Cuisin west, 
to find that one hour later he y, рап ! 
gry for power. He attended а wae man 
at which the bride was pregna "side Л 
the guests threw puffed rice, Wportab 

Later he fell in love уйда. Р 
thropic girl who had gone to Bensteme 
ton on an Ayn Rand wrestling ee 
ship and had majored in guerrilla | 
fare. At school she had wri schoo 


еп а пали), 


CAVETT й itsel; 

Pillar of pepper. ades а 

-ng пата 

paper for Religion 1, proving t wa PProxi 
was room at the inn—only !' © ineclin 


stricted. She was expelled from *miable 
and went into antimissionary #0 „Ге for 
lowing Billy Graham by two 'emplat 
bringing people back from God. " li 

Do-lt-Yourselfer. Cavett E ish 
New York career in 1959 as гос 
copy boy (a job about wh “РН 
tunately for all concerned, P? m. al 
jokes). Then he wrote come fm Pt 
for Jack Paar, Groucho Mars Star 
Leonard and Jerry Lewis. ур" 
lem: how should Paar int 
certain buxom movie stat: 
solution: “Неге they 
Mansfield!” 

After four years as а SUPP | 
decided to be a do-it-yout** pis Bt for 
he earns $1,000 a week ОЛ буп | 
With his laconic style and ai АЫ 
cence, he ought to go far. КОШ 
py,” he says, “if I can just 
Nebraska.” 
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tami 
espun Ta T 
Hom P Japanese for “good 


jm б, with that greeting, 
e mo реріпв for the teeming in- 
Stag, day 25 of a crowded modern 


Ju say habitants © 


Пе ап; kyo: 


у 
he Ыр of them аге wo 

| с thi licate, homespun 
М Үшү ture of this de : 


ру the late Yasujiro 
irtually unknown in the 


i tu 
at Wag OZU. Vrt іп 1963 as Ja- 


КО кое gentle art was eclipsed out- 
d a Wei fe his homeland by the blazing, ex- 
Pregnan rtable genius of Kurosawa. 

( Typically  plotless, Ohayo derives 


and soul from the easy 


ith а Mitheme, story 


ritten а крати), whose chief concerns are watch- 
мател TV at the home of disreputable 
heighbors (“who loll around the house 
n Western-style nightgowns," a mother 
tomplains), resisting parental authority 
n any form, or eating pumice stone 
hecause they believe it helps them to 
break wind voluntarily, an achievement 
bsteemed by their peers. The boys’ in- 
hocent vulgarity is rooted in a world of 
hossipy housewives, aged parents cling- 
ng to tradition, working fathers uneasi- 
y eying their retirement years, young 
overs so full of Oriental reticence that 
hey pour all their tenderness into dis- 
jussing the shapes of clouds while wait- 
ng for à commuters' train. 

Nothing really happens to Ozu's char- 
cers except that they come and go, 
ind leave unmistakable traces of hu- 
үну behind. Somehow, his austere 
"rd ше the commonplace into 
he o ; srne miracle of nature, 
anal Ana "i le makes ripples in a 
Binet Д earnest moviegoers, Ozu's 
Шке pee чис is a revelation 
3 Pies oor he avoids the customary 
t. 55 апа dissolves, shoots every sce 

m a few feet ab р e 

: > ove the floor, the 

ate viewpoint of a neighbor 
| from “miable on a tatami mat. It is an 
ary Wollte for Posture, altogether appropri- 


5! one of th , 
two 44) emp... € world’s most con- 
d Plative film poets. 
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шо 

ч ebe HE 

tt af ШП Variations 

| Fes in 1957 by Polish Di- 
AT Bac) Munk, who died in a 

| Teputatio rash, reaches the U.S. with 

Mark; “+ stands П аѕ a classic. But Munk's 
| it Др less well than Ozu's under 

intro Joks like 4 ro sthumous appraisal. It 

that i cShing out of the master- 

meant to be—one 

bitter, blackly com- 

myths of courage 


‘Or, 

In i 

„опа Poles 

d honor. Wartime 
19 unk ў 

шеб, in Started 

"on fis for out to mak я 

го а me Teason had to pare НОВУ 

1 «p * Uble Oss € less esthetic f roica 

б Pisode. то {л E form of a 

| TS, or scherzo, 
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SH!DARA & SHIMAZU IN. “Ayo” 
Poetry in a Tokyo sub, 


movement begins durinhe disastrous 
Warsaw uprising of 1% when Polish 
patriots attacked their tman oppres- 
sors, expecting aid fromussian forces 
that lay watchfully beyd the Vistula 
until the city was destroj. In this film, 
the reluctant Reds are >tty much ig- 
nored. Munk’s antihergdward Dzie- 
wonski) is a self-seek womanizer 
who cynically boasts t| he survived 
the occupation by “buyi and selling.” 
He shares his easy-to-bevife (Barbara 
Polomska) with an 'emy Hungarian 
officer, learns that the sing Hungar- 
ians will lend men and as to help the 
Polish Home Army. Bore the Poles 
refuse, the drunken, d(t-give-a-damn 
patriot hustles messagesack and forth, 


. So ludicrous a target tk a thundering 


German tank blasts hironly with de- 
rision. At one point, heins a long line 
of evacuees and is ford to shoulder 
household goods for asasant woman, 
a greedy “old bitch" no makes him 
buy the stuff to get rid at. 

The second part of t film, set in a 
German prison camp or Polish offi- 
cers, is unrelated excepas another mi- 
crocosm of a nation bioding over de- 
feat in a state of moi and spiritual 
collapse. The inmates ing to the fic- 
tion that during five lor years just one 
heroic officer has escapd. Actually, he 
is a tuberculous wreck, oughing his life 
away in an attic hidingplace overhead. 
The only truly noble oicer so despises 
his fellow prisoners tha he spends most 
of his time in the isoltion of a large 
makeshift box, reading. 

Though rich in starthg, unsentimen- 
tal detail, Eroica's dilllusioned view 
of history never comesto wider focus 


WALTER DARAN 
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LOVE TROIKA IN “EROICA” 
Elegy of a ruinous war. 
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upon a compelling character or a whole 
truth. Against the background of Po- 
land in 1957, however, its very ambi- 
guity is provocative—partly an elegy 
for individualism, partly an indictment 
of a people destined to trade old mas- 
ters for new. 


Espionod 

Where the Spies Are, true to formu- 
la, dares the challenge of trying to keep 
its tongue in James Bond's cheek. The 
setting is Beirut this time, and the man 
of the Are is David Niven, droll indeed 
as a middle-aged physician and reckless 
driver. Photoflash rings, trick fountain 
pens and the transistor in his lower left 
molar rather embarrass him. Bribed by 
British intelligence (running short of 
certified spies, understandably) with the 
promise of a Cord Le Baron, Niven 
flies off to run interference for an oil 
sheik whose assassination is pending. 
Among the double-dealers he encoun- 
ters, none surpass Frangoise Dorléac, 
a wry, loose-limbed French beauty who 
wafts the spirit of high comedy through 
a role that would hardly seem worth 
the bother if a lesser actress played it. 


Holiday in Haganah 

Judith is the misleading Old Testa- 
ment title of a film that ought to be 
called Sophia Loren’s Israel. Based on 
a story by Lawrence Durrell, it is set 
in Palestine in 1948, just before the de- 
parture of the British gives the go sign 
to encircling Arab armies. A tireless 
sound track thumps music to feel hu- 
mane by (folk themes, mostly), and 
Director Daniel Mann brings on the 
folks: Peter Finch, whose kibbutz is 
a hotbed of nationalist fervor; Jack 
Hawkins, as a British major who en- 
forces the rules with leathery compas- 
sion; and a full quota of illegal immi- 
grants who wade ashore and scoop up 
handfuls of soil. 

Over all looms the monumental re- 
ality of Sophia, a star not easily eclipsed 
by the shadow of struggling statehood. 
Sophia plays an Austrian Jew smuggled 
into the country to help the Israelis find 
her hated husband, a German war crim- 
inal who is now chief strategist for the 
Arabs’ tank corps. She arrives suitably 
sweaty and distraught, stowed away in 
a packing case with a power lathe and 
a corpse. Moments later, her fabulous 
eye makeup intact, she rackets 
off to tantalize Finch, soon dons 
bikini-brief work clothes that 
scandalize his dedicated kib- 
butzniks. Her subsequent search 
leads to Haifa, Damascus, and 
other  Levantine fun spots. 
"Though she occasionally sounds 
the depths of a woman's re- 
venge, Sophia sticks mainly to 
Byzantine surface effects: As the 
farewell gesture of a hollow dra- 
ma that might have been some- 
thing more, the young Jewish 

nation rather incidentally sur- 
vives the first Arab onslaught 
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SCHOFFER & "CYBERNETIC TOWER" 
Our starry sky—does anyone hear it? 


STYLES 


The Movement Movement 
In the century of cinema, television, 
and indeed Rube Goldberg, it was in- 
evitable that art would start moving 
too. Now, hard on the heels of op 
artists, who address their work to the 
retina, has come a widespread number 
of “kinetic” artists, who try to com- 
bine mechanics and art. They are ex- 
ploiting the human eye's capacity to 
perceive motion, and their work is the 
newest watchword on the fast-moving 
international gallery scene. Manhattan's 
avant-garde Tewish Museum is current- 
ly showing 102 works by kineticism's 
established practitioners, Jean Tinguely 
and Nicolas Schóffer. In Boston’s In- 
stitute of Contemporary Arts, Matisse's 
grandson Paul is showing his Kalliro- 
Scope, an oozing suspension of metals 


In volatile liquids. An exhibition by ki- 


netic experimenters will 


Universi 


Suddenly, the kinetic 
ig time germinating. 


As early as ian futurists 


wanted to "rene 
style of moveme 
racing automobile п 
the Winged Victory. D 
champ set a bicycle w 
in 1913 and called it Mob 
sian Constructivists Naum 
Antoine Pevsner issued a ma 
1920 proclaiming their freedom "fr 
‘the 1,000-year-old error of art, origi 
ing in Egypt, that only static rhyth 


the most important elements 
E the kinetic rhythms," Only 
~ а year earlier, a fellow constructivist, 
Vladimir Tatlin, had designed a Monu- 
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be-its elements. For present-day - 
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ment to tT hird gae 
glass andon tower 900 ft. 


i tric tiers rotating 
prs he month. 


i day, t 1 
ER E “technolo gical 
salute to tSoviet Roi nev- 

t off drawing board. 
3 "Tt waslexander Calder who 
really put vement into art,” says 
W.J.H.G. ndberg, former direc- 
tor of Amrdam's Stedelijk Mu- 
seum. Thefable American 5 Cir- 
cus of 192was an adult toy, per- 
haps, butis wind- and motor- 
driven moss that followed in the 
'30s becai the first recognized 
aerial expssions of art in mo- 
tion. Giametti’s Suspended Ball 
of 1931, hncusis Fish on a ro- 
tating pedal of 1926, Thomas 
Wilfred's lias of the 1930s with 
swimming rojections of colored 
light—all ese were what Watt's 
apocryphateakettle was to the 
' steam turbe. "RY 
Speed , Light. Today kinetic 
artists seeheir art as expressing 
not only tk machine but also na- 
ture itself Says Critic-Sculptor 
George Rikey: “Nature is rarely 
still. She follow, natural laws: gravity, 
Newton’s lawspf motion, the traffic 
laws of topology." Gabo proclaimed: 
“Look at a ray f sun—the quietest of 
the silent strenths—it runs 300,000 
kilometers in a »cond. Our starry sky 
—does anyone ear it?” But whether 
attuned to the nusic of the spheres 
or the metallic lanking of makeshift 
machines, artistsby the score are now 
trying to make ioetry out of motion. 
Among the lead¢s (see following color 
pages): 
* JEAN TINGUEY, 40, a Swiss living in 
Paris, owes тог to Dada than to the 
logic of the dynmo. His jittery, rattly, 
eccentric pseudi mechanisms spring 
from a view of зап as the prisoner of 


Jd BRENNEIS 


PIENE 


В. 


совѕ апа сат wheels rather thay 
master. As the enfant terrible oft 
ics, he exhibited his Homage ky 
York (once) in the sculpture Ry, V 
the Museum of Modern Art ND 
Despite the efforts of the fire n. 
ment, his machine destroyed itself t 
then, his bolt-and-nutty Contra 
have been more durable. His Di 
Machine (opposite page) is Я i 
guillotine à go-go, a Granq Ge 
comment on man as the victim їй 
own existence. Says Tinguely; li 
is play, movement, perpetua] о 
From the moment life is fixed, iti 
longer true.” —— u 
e NICOLAS SCHOFFER, 53, a Hunn, 
born Parisian, builds Erector seti 
perforated grids, convex mirroy 
metal latticework. He views these 
as art works but rather as the mej 
to express his vision of "spatiodyy 
ics.” His largest work to date 
his 170-ft.-tall computerized Сурет 
Tower in Belgium, which emits SoN 
of street noises mixed with electi 
music. Other works blink, twinkle, 
swathe the space around them 
elusive illuminations, sometimes ad 
ing 300 times a second like whit 
dervishes of light. 

e POL BURY, 43, is a slow-motiony 
ist. “Speed limits space,” says the} 
gian. “Slowness multiplies it.” So Ņ. 
builds well-wrought wooden sculpli 
‘concealing tiny electric motors 
twitch in a random, nearly sublimi 
manner. At first glance, his sculp 
seem static; then by degrees the ў 
tator becomes aware that they areg 
ly trembling and jittering with inset 
gestures. Like molecules jostling tol 
ceaseless rhythms of Brownian mi 
ment, they express physical ипсейй 
and ambiguous motion. “Watch а} 
in the sky,” says Bury. “It barely 8 
to be moving. The eye is no Іоп 
to trace the action, although ЇЧ 
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THE KINET; KRAZE 


Kinetic means motion, and the wildest sculptor of 
motion of them all is Swiss-born Jean Tinguely, whose 
rackety Dissecting Machine, a nightmare in a dentist's 
chair, is driven about by по fewer than five motors. 
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easily 


TIGERS ON to 
ak 
Jark, 


like a zany Zeiss planetarium projector, German-born 
right 


Otto Piene’s Fixed Star contains two motor-driven lights 
Nam June Paik, a Korean experimenter in electron 


that turn darkened room into magically motile environment. 
uses wizardly circuitry to distort images received by 
NBC + BBC Tah: th 
ay. 
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"BUT WHAT ABOUT SPARE PARTS?" 


easily follow a horse galloping along a 
ountry road." 

[FLETCHER BENTON, 34, sees mobile 
art as the way of the future. “Kineticists 
ге space-age artists,” says the San 
Franciscan, and points to the small, 
piky steel ball called Explorer I, the 
.S.’s first orbital satellite, as an exam- 
ble of esthetic motion. "There's no rea- 
uton to believe a living room could not 


HANS HAACKE, 29, follows the natu- 
àl German bent for scientific phenom- 
i At 18, he painted boxy Bauhaus 
Reasons; but this art seemed too 
her , In place. We now know that 

© 15 nothing stabile. For centuries, 


fople tried to co i 
nvey motion. Symbo 
apshot Teprese И ymbols 


motion. I want reality." 
sealed Plexiglas boxes 
ү inside to evaporate 
en drip in random 

qu Se ithe sides. Next he tried 
ke VR “hourglasses,” something 
idience aleidescopes, which require 
сога Participation to turn them. 
јоу the me aacke, the viewer may 
Mbling in es full of immiscible liquids 
ra 3 Colorful turbulence just as 
ES Ог get a personal es- 

ae them. 
i z 37, was a teen-age flak 
тоу during World War 

s Y recalls the incredible 
Saye COR and the bursts 
SE €: “Fright inspires 
x 1950506 birth to giant 
: he helped found the 


его ü 
E. in Düsseldorf, which inves- 
E ANUARy ag 


$ sun an 


tigated the effects of liht. (п his own, 
he designed "light babts" ike sweep- 
ing projections of trace beaas. “I want 
to demonstrate that ligt isı source of 
life which has to be catinwusly redis- 
covered, to show itsexpasion as a 
phenomenal event.” HiFixd Star may 
recall a revolving balbom chandelier, 
but his intention is («turi art inside 
out: his light rays гегһ «ut into the 
spectator's space rathe thm coax him 
into their framework. 

* NAM JUNE PAIK, 3:a Korean, is a 
devotee of Composer oha Cage, and 
his primary ambition 'а5 to compose 
far-out sounds. Electnic° music in- 
spired him to make ерігопіс art, just 
as the Russian compos: Scriabin made 
a motorized light disply t accompany 
his Prometheus half a «tury ago. Now 
living in New York Су, Paik buys up 
old television sets, scraibles the images 
they receive with elecomagnetic coils 
and magnets. The resits are a vertigo 
of discombobulated jages, an early 
show of what kinetic at might become. 
“There are 4,000,00@jots per second 
on one TV screen,” heiays. “Just think 
of the variety of imags you can get. 
It's so cool. It's like goig to the moon.” 

Genius or Gimmicky? Film Maker 
Hans Richter calls kinet art “the move- 
ment movement.” He pplauds its hu- 
mor, which gives “us afeeling of liber- 
ation from the purposefilness of all the 
[machines] that condiion our life." 
Yet he warns that sire the machine 
expresses purposefulnes, and. art pur- 
poselessness, combiningthe two to make 
an art of motion is dangirous. 

That reality is compsed of motion, 
or constant change, is unquestionable. 
That art gains by trulyimitating reality 
is not. For kinetic art, йе dilemma is to 
surmount the gimmicky necessary to 
make it move. A quétion yet unan- 
swered is: Would Leonardo da Vinci 
have been truer to lifeif, every minute 
or so, the Mona Lisa wiaked? 
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THE LAW 
THE SUPREME COURT 


Indecisive Decision 

Time after time in the past decade, 
the Supreme Court has held that dis- 
crimination by private individuals is not 
forbidden by the U.S. Constitution. But 
how to distinguish between private acts 
and public responsibility? Last week the 
court tried again to deal with the ques- 
tion and stirred up almost as much con- 
troversy as it settled. 

When U.S. Senator Augustus Octavius 
Bacon died in 1914, he left 100 acres to 
his home town of Macon, Ga., as a park 
"for the sole, perpetual and unending 
use of the white women, white girls, 
white boys and white children of Ma- 
con." Half a century later, an expand- 
ing Constitution upset Bacon's plans. 
Macon's white citizens realized that the 
city could no longer administer the park 
and continue discrimination. Negroes 
were admitted, only to have the park's 
trustees sue, claiming Bacon's will had 
been violated. The city decided to re- 
move itself as trustee of the park. Pri- 
vate trustees were appointed, and the 
action was approved in the state courts. 
Then six Macon Negroes carried the ar- 
gument to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

"Plainly Public." There, last week, by 
a 6-3 vote, the switch of trustees was 
deemed inadequate to qualify the park 
as private. If a person left a school or 
center for the use of one race only, and 
in no way implicated the state in its su- 
pervision, wrote Justice William О. 
Douglas for the majority, there would 
be no constitutional trouble. “This park, 
however, is in a different posture. From 
the pleadings we assume it was swept, 
manicured, watered and maintained by 
the city as a public facility for whites 
only. We only hold that where the tra- 
dition of municipal control had become 
firmly established, we cannot take judi- 
RALPH JONES—DRINNON 
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cial notice that the mere substitution of 
trustees instantly transferred this park 
from the public to the private sector. 

Clear enough. But Douglas went on 
to say more: "This conclusion 1$ but- 
tressed by the nature of the service ren- 
dered the community by a park. The 
service rendered even by a private park 
of this character is municipal in nature. 
As opposed to golf clubs, social centers, 
schools апа other like organizations, а 
park is more like a fire department or 
police department that traditionally 
serves the community. Mass recreation 
through the use of parks is plainly in the 

public domain.” Rat 

"Amorphous & Far-Reaching." To 
Justice John Harlan, the last part of 
Douglas’ argument was dubious. “This 
decision is more the product of human 
impulses, which I fully share, than of 
solid constitutional thinking,” he said in 
dissent. He argued that the “public func- 
tion” of privately established schools 
and privately established parks is clearly 
similar. If the majority thought that its 
decision left “unaffected the tradition- 
al view that the 14th Amendment does 
not compel private schools to adapt 
their admission policies to its require- 
ments,” said Harlan, he did not agree. 

He found it difficult “to avoid the con- 

clusion that this decision opens the door 

to reversal of these’ basic constitutional 

concepts. The example of schools is, I 

think, sufficient to indicate the pervasive 

potentialities of this ‘public function’ 
theory. . . a catch phrase as vague and 
amorphous as it is far-reaching.” 
Ironically, the legal victory may be al- 
most empty for Macon Negroes. Since: 
the terms of Bacon’s will can no longer 
be met, his heirs are Suing to have the 
park land returned to them, a legal 'ac- 
tion they may win. And if they do, there 
will be a strong temptation to turn the 
Jand into a shopping center or motel; 
located on the edge of town, it would 
sell for upwards of $500,000. 

Outside of Macon, the impact of the 
decision is even more uncertain. “There 
Is no clear way to read it,” Says One to 
Government lawyer flatly. “One Хаа 
safely rely on this opinion as ruling on 
S aoe case, but it is fair to 

enting opinions indicate 

MIU by some of the Justices that 
B Ie pcs broader than the 
à y think 50, others will too.” 


POLICE — 
World's Toughest ES 


чч 


All his colleagues privately calle 


d 


"cemetery bait,” and the bookmake: 


IS. 


along. his Broadway beat said thats 
any given day, the odds were 9 to 5 he 
would be killed. But when the shots 
were fired, they were off target; the 
knives and brickbats missed; the flung 
cue balls were wide of the mark. John- 
ny Broderick, “the world’s toughest 
сор,” was destined to die їп bed— which 
he did last week of a heart attack on 
his 72nd birthday. 
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No ess а Cünnoisseur than es 
(“Legs’ Diamord tagged him as the 
toughes. And Les spoke from experi- 
ence. (ne night|the famous hoodlum 
declare: that he vas going to get Brod- 
erick. Frst Grad; Detective Broderick, 
Shield Yo. 226, leard about the boast 
and weit looking for Legs. “J under- 
stand pu’ve betn looking for me, 
growledJohnny а; some of Legs s back- 
up menstarted drfting away. ‘Ah, hell, 
Johnny, can’t you take a joke? _asked 
a worriel Legs. “Not from you, y bum, 
replied Broderick as his left hook 
mashed Diamond into unconsciousness. 

The Cnly Way. John Joseph Brod- 
erick cane by his talents naturally 
enough. Hy grew up in Manhattan's 
East 20s, he Gashouse district, and 
while manyof his neighbors were learn- 


DETECTIVE BRODERICK IN THE 1930s 
A synonym for clobber. 


ing how to be thugs, Johnny, fresh from 
parochial school, was driving a brick 
truck at the age of twelve. А stint in 
the World War I Navy and a few 
months as a fireman convinced him 
that he was not cut out for such tame 
endeavors. The’ pug-faced Irishman 
Joined the cops in 1923. “Gimme а 
gangster, give him a gun, and leave the 
Test to me,” he used to say, Well aware 
that the hoods of his day had such pow- 
erful political connections that it was 
difficult to convict them of serious 
erimes, Johnny-believed in dealing out 
punishment on the spot. And only rare- 
ly did his targets or the public respond 
with complaints about police brutality. 
grew steadily. 
шей that two men were bothering 
dies in front of a restaurant, 
9 ushed to the scene, right- 
NBs the toughs through the 
inside and arrested’, 
destruction © M. erty 
cleaned out the gamble 
Grounds by bellowing from ; 
Come down, alla yez, and 


re 


the place, then raced 


for malicious 
t One time he 


Ў 7 
рә. TIME, JANUA с ; 
y 
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Il throw yez off the roof.» 
He was always in the mig e 
big cops-and-robbers shoot. y 
Francis ("Two-Gun") Cro À h 
holed up, Broderick gave him a t 
to surrender, then marched t Oh, 
building and found himsel? t Resp 


find the courage to shoot. Фу «ers € 
A physical-fitness buff h New 
drank or smoked, and he wae ming, 
at Stillman’s Gym every day Tked New 
preferred using his fist to a ш, 6З, 
» adit , 


knuckles took such a beating th 
vue Hospital used him as ап y 
show how much punishment the je wer 
man hand could take. After а у 200 
make it easier on the knuckles nit hi 
to grabbing victims above the kn 9075 
their ties with his right hand and ind | 
ing hard while firing a few let уве b 
were usually enough. Following (acte 
ample of kings and queens and p; umin 
Roosevelt, Jack Dempsey used hin ther 

a bodyguard; once Dempsey соцкі 
that Broderick was the only my?” the 
would not like to fight outside the, Res 
"Times Have Changed." Bros P 
reporters fattened their columns 15 A 
Broderick lore. Damon Runyon vould 
him into Johnny Brannigan, and} ked 
ward G. Robinson played him int ye 
: ‚ cleat 
movies (Bullets оғ Ballots). Вие arg 
imitators were always second № 
When a gushing socialite claimed Bisco, 
erick had given her his whist, eedec 
growled, “I never owned a whisk! rep 
cause I never had to call for health 
When he arrived alone at a Harlem! To ] 
and was asked where the rest o Stenir 
squad was, he replied, “Hell, thisr-pol 
the World War." Only occasiublic 
could he be topped. On being Mut of 
duced to Humphrey Bogart, ће Рс 
in close and said, "I don't like Blas b 
wood tough guys, see. What hapMore t 
to all of them?" Bogey leaned 4ut th. 
closer: “I run ’em all out of (0901 mo 
Broderick retired in 1947 un 9 
years and eight medals for үтте 
career had not been without E n.. 


paion. 


detective’s salary found 
to wear the best of suits, alway’ р Te 
tailored to his trim 5-ft. 20 


lb. frame, and cream-colored, ou 


grammed silk underwear. 9-7, public, 
al habits made him “The DUS jets с, 
ers on the force, but ID 5 iNew 

world he was “The Boffer: “if the 


forcement officers are Іа. Dat | 
erate within the law. And ол 
in upper New York State, ТӨ qi ple 
ny Broderick recognized t Eom. 
New York was not his KiD^ alip uve 
any more, he acknowledge па сМ 
what I would have done in ШУ ү, Tid 
Said of current crime prob cif pics 
I'm not going to give today” — 

advice. Times have change ^u 1А 
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2 The 
hi REPORTERS 
mt 
led yp ible Muckraker =$ 
imseip Кер е the Interstate Sanitation 
fy For yc?" ad declared that the wa- 


cs the com itan Bay, a sizable hunk of 
OWley c ters of RA Harbor, were fit for swim- 
New е and fishing. When the 
e wer ming, Republic’s new reporter, - James 
lay. H Nay. took à look at Raritan in 
а gun Ros he came to an opposite conclu- 
ing B ag “Not unlike the environs of the 
A at йол. Styx," he wrote, “a foul-smelling 
ап exhi River ә У?» he accumulated filth from 
Ment th jewer feeds the acc ate 
| d 200,000 people into this bay every 
ckles he 24 hours. This mass of putrefaction 
е the km 2025 about New Jersey and Staten Is- 
and any and shores for SVOR CEY Е ІОВ 
ew Іей; тһе beaches with quantities of fecal 
lowing i lacteria, closing out the light and con- 
candi fuming oxygen required by fish and 
d other forms of marine animal and plant 
sey со, before sluggishly moving seaward 
only m^ the outgoing tide. А 
emi E. Respect from His Targets. Ridgeway 
d." Bro jas not exaggerating, but he had lit- 
cali Me hope that his indignant article 
in Would have any effect. The U.S. Pub- 
NUDYOM Health Service, he pointed out, 
E and окей the necessary muscle to enforce 
him in; cleanup; New York and New Jersey, 
ots). ВІ е argued, would not want to risk scar- 
second tho off industry by enforcing the nec- 
claimed агу antipollution controls. What was 
IS whistle eeded, he said, was a new federal agen- 
a whist! reporting directly to the Secretary of 


all for еа, Education and Welfare. 

a Harlen: To Ridgeway’s surprise, someone was 
1e rest stening. When Congress passed its wa- 
Hell, this 2r-bollution bill last year, the New Re- 
| occasiublic suggestion was written into law. 
1 being Mut of a reporter’s complaints, the Wa- 
art, he Wer Pollution Control Administration 
n't like Was born, Ridgeway himself disclaims 
Vhat һа йоге than a minor share of the credit. 
leaned fut the federal agencies that have been 
of town tS most consistent targets have learned 
947 alt Speak of him with respect. His in- 
for valot Шепсе reaches beyond that of the mag- 
1 out ште he works for. He is, says a top 
hid e 9f the Federal Power Commis- 

a ma] "^ Something of a journalistic rarity 
money p а responsible muckraker.” 

always "e readbare Tires. A onetime editor 
ft. 940» 9 £ Daily Princetonian, Ridgeway, 
olored, M reu in a stint on the Wall Street 
Such Subli before coming to the New Re- 

e makes sure that he gets his 


ОК У Corr : en 
n th jNew Des and avoids the doctrinaire 


Politics that fills much 
e 

is ОЁ the magazine. “I don't 
whit 8s suould be cast in black 
i Comp... S Says. “These subjects 
What | Plicated and difficult to acm at. 
| ant to do is take a point of 


Р а 
ps with thar peported and provide 
f < 

| 


„arning 


Som ifferent ive.” 
e perspective. 
kind ` боју». "Idgeway's R 
ige® пу с. Was t 

dq ridi he first to ai 

„йс air completely— 
jer ai (is Ule—the batt р y 


"different per- 


leng ade егу of psycholog- 
day's ру Ў кеге: to most federal 
WO. Icularly the personal 
# ANUARY 

ANUAR 2186 


Vins PRESS 


y 
midak 2 
-0 i . сло 1 
Us, Vn and simplistic questiocs about ea in- 
Crow \ 


dividual’s sex life. (lample: Te or 
False? Once in a while] think of ings 
too bad to talk abut) Ridgvay’s 
article—plus the proest of mth of 
the rest of the pressed to a ccgres- 
sional investigation, atd the CiviServ- 
ice Commission now lans all suc tests 
for the 86% of fedel employe un- 
der its jurisdiction. 

> He was the first Cotespondentn the 
general press to reprt the srtling 
facts that emerged "fnm a 196 Fed- 
eral Trade Commissiq hearingyn the 
tire industry: tires Suposedly cigned 
for six-passenger autis were ctually 
so weak that they cold safely upport 


N ES 


DENNISRACK 


397, 


NEW REPUBLIC’StIDGEVAY 
All the news tht оог. 


only three passengers. Afte the piece 

appeared, the Senate omnerce Com- 

mittee asked Ridgewy te offer his 

assessment of the Fedral Trade Com- 

mission's Bureau of Deceptive Prac- 

tices. Said a Commrce Committee 

member: “It is rare^tat a member of 

the working press wald be asked for 

his views in the sam vay we seek 

expert advice.” 

> He reported from lis »wn personal 

investigation that supdmarkets in poor 

Negro neighborhoods were charging 

higher prices for shddier food than 

stores of the same hain-in affluent 

neighborhoods. Specia. Presidential As- 

sistant on Consumer Jiterests Mrs. Es- 
ther Peterson, who ha:often made use 
of Ridgeway's research was impressed 
enough by this articleto order an in- 
vestigation of food pries. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics alscstarted a study. 
"Other people have nade the charge 
before," says an aide of Mrs. Peter- 
son, "but Ridgeway's coining of {һе 
term 'segregated food became a ral- 
lying cry." : 

. At present, Ridgew:y is waging an 
inconclusive war with the federal anti- 
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poverty program, something of a sur- 
prise in a magazine that is usually an 
ardent supporter of federal welfare 
measures. Charging that the poor are 
not being consulted as originally in- 
tended, Ridgeway.has accused the anti- 
poverty administrators of selling out 
the program. They, in turn, have re- 
sponded with angry letters to the New 
Republic. Ridgeway is happy to keep 
things in ferment. *As a rule, these guys 
don't like to argue," he says. "Everv- 
one in Washington takes himself so 
seriously. They're all very pompous. I 
try not to take myself too seriously, but 
I am trying to engage people in argu- 
ments about our civilization." 


WIRE SERVICES 


The Rewards of Routine 

For three days New York City dai- 
lies played the story big. Column after 
column was devoted to Enrique Ne- 
grón, a doughty little (5 ft. 5 in.) Bronx 
grocer who went to the aid of a police- 
man threatened by an ugly mob, and 
got stabbed in the back for his trouble. 
Then, last May, Negrón was released 
from the hospital and sent home. The 
papers forgot him. 

But Associated Press Managing Edi- 
tor Rene Cappon was not ready to let 
the story drop. He suspected that there 
might be more to tell, and he was a 
conscientious enough journalist to put 
a routine note in his “futures file" as a 
reminder to check up on Negrón early 
in 1966. The transit strike finally out 
of the way, an A.P. reporter made a call 
to Negrón. Cappon quickly learned that 
he had another big story. 

Negrón, it turned out, was no hero 
in his Puerto Rican-Negro neighbor- 
hood where the "cop" is traditionally 
the enemy. His neighbors refused to 
speak to him; people stood outside his 
store muttering “Cop lover" or “Nig- 
ger hater,” and customers no longer 
came to him. “Even people I helped, 
even people I lent money to pay the 
rent,” he said, “they let me down.” Ne- 
grón had been forced to sell his store 
for $400, even though he bought it for 
$5,000. He was left almost penniless, 
and his wife was ill. 

As soon as the A.P. story moved, 
New York’s dailies realized that the 
wire service had scooped them on their 
home ground. Some sent their own re- 
porters to interview Negrón; most of 
them gave the story a big play. And 
publicity turned out to be just what 
Negrón needed. Hardly were the papers 
on the stands than he received some 50 
job offers, ranging from clerk in a life 
insurance company to a crewman on 
the Staten Island ferry. He settled for a 
temporary job as assistant circulation 
manager for the Spanish-language daily ` 
El] Tiempo; but as a onetime seaman, 
he is considering returning to sea, where 


he can escape neighborhood mob scenes. Р 


Meanwhile, his fair-weather neigh pe 


have suffered a change of | 
again, they are 
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EDUCATION 
until they grasp the 


TEACHING 
Sound Over Sight in Reading 


A. new way of teaching reading, al- 
ready in wide use in the U.S., is chal- 
lenging the “look-say” method that took 
over the field beginning 40 years ago. 
Look-say, best known through the 
“Dick and Jane" readers, counts on 
sight identification of whole words, us- 
ing pictures as clues, and brings in pho- 
netics only gradually. The new method, 
without being a throwback to McGuf- 
fey, is centered on phonetics, freely 
uses picture clues and—most signif- 
icantly—puts to work on a broad scale 
the theory of programmed learning. 

The switch is the work of California 
Linguistics Expert Maurice William 
Sullivan, 40, whose interest in language 
goes back to his hitch as a marine 
teaching German to U.S. Navy officers 
during World War II. Many a degree 
later (B.A. and M.A. in English at 
Yale, Ph.D. in linguistics at Madrid, 
B.A. in Spanish at Puerto Rico, M.A. 
in Spanish at Middlebury), he took up 
reading theory at Hollins College and 
Stanford and then retired to a hilltop 
in California's: Santa Cruz Mountains 
to develop his books. Distributed by 
McGraw-Hill, they are now used by 
200,000 children in some 2,000 schools 
in all 50 states. 

Consistent Sounds. Sullivan's system 
requires children to spend their first 
eight weeks learning the alphabét from 
their teacher. But they are not taught 
all the sounds of all the letters. His 
"structural linguistics" approach keeps 
children from the confusing phonetic 
Inconsistencies of the language (the 40 
different sounds conveyed by the letter 


yes 
Am | a pin? 


no 


man, 
Гот a thin < 
pan. 


yes 
Am I thin? 
no 


PROGRAMMED READER, BOOK 1 


"McGuffey 


a, for example) 
fact that in gener 


to sounds. 
Thus Sullivan students at first learn 


ly the sounds associated with the con- 
uM f, m, n, p, t, th, and the short 
forms of the vowels a and i. Then they 
learn, purely by sight, a few such basic 
words as yes, no, on, the. With this 
equipment, when they turn to their 
readers they can read short sentences, 
sounding out such words as ant, man, 
pin, thin. In the first seven books, which 
average first-graders will complete in a 
school year, they learn roughly 375 
words by sounding them out, often using 
clues offered by simple cartoon-like 
drawings. None of the words involve a 
phonetic conflict, such as the long o 
sound in doe, dough, row or sew. 

Sullivan's beginning vocabulary is 
drawn from the 5,000 to 15,000 words 
that most five-year-olds already speak 
and understand, even if they cannot 
read them. Sullivan contends that most 
reading primers аге compiled from 
word lists that have no logical basis; 
each list came from a survey of the 
most used words in older readers, and 
all went back to McGuffey, “who must 
have obtained his list from God." Sulli- 
van and a research team financed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
compiled their lists instead by exploring 
the world of the five-year-old. "A little 
kid is very sane," says Sullivan. “Не 
just won't pay any attention to some- 
thing not intrinsically interesting." 

Knowledge in Bits. All of this is or- 
ganized according to the learning the- 
ories of Harvard Behavioral Psycholo- 


LARS SPEYER 


al, letters correspond 
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FEED ONE a m 


Perseus 


clutched 
surprise 


adventure 


gist Burrhus Frederic Sk; 
March 24, 1961). Skinn ne 
geons to play pingpong | tay 
the action into tiny steps by | 
rewarding each correc Ч 
grain of corn. This led | Py 
giving children knowleg,. Ù i 
"bits," and testing each E а 
by an easy leading questi, "tg 
student responds with the ++" 
he gets a glow of рІеаѕу 8 
of corn. The technique requ 
mechanical device (often 11 
machine) to hide the print ly 
until the student is reaq ed 
it with his own. Sullivan’s sg BN 
print answers on the left side 
page, which children can cod iP 
cardboard slider. So as not й 
answers to upcoming questions 
hand pages are printed Шр 
and the child flips the book od 
reaching the back page, works i 
the book again. 

Holding the child's interest gy = 
programmed instruction, sine 
child works alone at his oy, 
Breaking reading down to simpkamed 
that lead a child progressively Me ed 
more difficult words, yet do with р 
him, was Sullivan's greatest prabori 
His first attempts failed badly. Arame 
ber of his team at the timeyat le 
chologist Allen Calvin, tried rong 
gramming a Superman story, fouleted 
it held kids’ interest about ninven, 
longer than the reading programiree g 
a programmed version of a Sean, On | 
buck catalogue did five times titres 
“We were terribly discouraged, nen a 
Sullivan. пап 

Nevertheless, Sullivan kept 8811121 
kids, found that they could be:€W 1 
to chuckle first over impish / 
drawings of red ants, a fat man, 


ddwi 
awin P RR 
thin pin, later over a frolicsome p? те 


гей 


SULLIVAN ASSOCIATES PROGRAM FROM L9 


app — red. AY 
Pe_seus cl_tched Minerva's 519 foe. © 
spot where she had stood a moment еа 
remembered that he should try at him 
He didn't want Mercury 1o А] «p a. à 
turned quickly to the god E Hi sint Че le 


PI 


whatever is necessary. But to bè 
wait to begin. It isn't easy fOr T^ wo „8 tests 
Mercury smiled in understanding: wter wy f: as 


patient when it comes to аб— my si 
this time it won't be hard to (ake ts suey, С 
Although we can't go to the Gore КОШ 19; Ñ 


<. in i т i her — must 6 p1 
ч eterna ЖЫШ take шп hat че must ® а d a » 
z Fe P А ma 
с EUN. € а 
Ee. COVERING ANSWERS PAGE FROM BOOK ?! E 
ave obtained his list from God.” ME, Jay 


I 
rime, JANUM n 


Upside { 
book Over 
^; Works h 


BROWN'S HEFFNER 
No ivory in the ivy. 


nterest ig, 25“ 
OD, Sine 
his Own: 
| to simpkamed Nip and a red-headed moppet 
Tessively tamed Walter—all illustrating stories 
yet do пое plots that children found engaging. 
reatest püaboriously trying out frame after 
| badly, Arame on children and rejecting those 
the timejat led either to boredom or too many 
in, tried'rong answers, Sullivan’s team com- 
story, fowleted 21 textbooks—three series of 
bout ninzven, roughly intended for the first 
› programiree grades. 
of a Sean, On to Labyrinth. The first book re- 
ve times tires a child to look at a drawing, 
juraged, ten answer such questions as “Ат I 
1 ant?" or to circle the right word in 
n kept gistinguishing between таг and man. 
sould bet€W letters are introduced, and by 
da ishliook 7 he can handle such words as 
fat man," wich, haystack and yesterday. Each 
olicsone pP requires the child to either make a 
тони CO Choice, select the words to com- 
= e а sentence, or fill in a blank in a 
Eee By Book 21 he has been in- 
| rum to all the toughest exceptions 
„ae Phonetic rules of English. His 
paises wee IN Vocabulary totals 2,892 words 
тшт Uding deceitful, labyrinth and ri- 
TH а могы Ше is reading action- 
и! Minera ral heroes. T out Greek mytholog- 
rode Ail dre? · ‘€achers normally limit the 
T ren ian s B reading sessions to no more 
уне bonds pronun In that time a child 
UP. Dd each ёт M about 100 times. 
S РОп$е, says Sullivan, means 
` ng takes place inside the 
‘In 
ght ТОШ comparisons with children 
m у conventional methods, рго- 
fading has consistently come 
во child who has 
j Т of the Sullivan pro- 
d asini ade ley ee Scores in the third. 
e he standard Gates Read- 


t "ear 


must a most Sull; 
E N т Alth-rade сур jfrst-grade classes 
о ы 
at the spon for the Speedup is 
Y-step procedure helps 


AE, у 
* JA, 
ye NUARY 28, 1966 


a teacher spot preciselYyhat is puzzling 
a child—and the те frees her to 
give such children helpyithout holding 
up others. It also 21У@8г а chance to 
cope with one of the nost worrisome 
facts facing every eletentary teacher: 
the broad range in MElg] age (at least 
four years in a typical Ist-grade class) 
among her students. Büthe rea] key to 
the program's success, IiSullivan's view, 
is that in his books "th kids were the 
authors." 


UNIVERSIIES 


New Blood for Brow: 


College administrato| who stay too 
long tend to be "complcently pleased” 
with themselves, Brom University's 
President Barnaby C.Keeney told a 
commencement audient in Providence 
last June. Keeney, 51 obviously be- 
lieves in practicing wht he preaches. 
Last week, after ten years and five 
months as head of theiation’s seventh 
oldest (201 years) instütion of higher 
education, he steppediown to make 
way for a new presidat: Ray L. (for 
Lorenzo) Heffner, 40,currently vice 
president and dean of iculties at Indi- 
ana University. 

A tough-minded scblar (specialty: 

13th century history) mo won a com- 
bat Silver Star in WorldWar II, Keeney 
never suffered from caplacency him- 
self. During his adminiiration, Brown's 
operating budget tripleito $25 million 
a year; its endowmentloubled to $55 
million, and the valueof its physical 
plant doubled to $40 milion. Two years 
ago, Keeney initiated anew admissions 
policy under which 105 of the places 
in Brown's freshman dass (about 650 
students) are reservedfor youngsters 
whose grades ordinarilywould not qual- 
ify them for an Ivy bague college— 
but who exhibit some “tstanding char- 
acteristic.” In 1964 ht started a “big 
brother" exchange preram with tiny 
(500 students) Tougaoo College of 
Jackson, Miss., the stat’s only integrat- 
ed college. Keeney ha never ducked 
away from controversy: last October 
he stoutly defended™is director of 
health services, Dr. Roswell Johnson, 
who had prescribed brth-control pills 
for a handful of mariage-bound stu- 
dents at nearby Pembrike, Brown’s fe- 
male counterpart. 

Keeney will stay in ?rovidence until 
next June, showing Siccessor Hefiner 
the ropes. Then he wil move to Wash- 
ington, D.C., to take (мег as chairman 
of the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities—a job to which he was ap- 
pointed by President lohnson last No- 
vember. Brown's future appears to be in 
good hands. Despite hi thick spectacles 
and scholarly mien (he is an expert on 
Elizabethan drama), new President 
Heffner is no educate of the ivory- 
tower school: at one time or another, 
he has worked as а *powder monkey" 
handling dynamite, as 1 production-line 
laborer in an inner-tube factory, and as 
a popsicle salesman. 
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YALE'S LYND 
Disservice in dissent. 


PROFESSORS 
Blistering by Brewster 


Yale's Assistant History Professor 
Staughton Lynd had defied U.S. pass- 
port regulations, traveled to an enemy 
capital, and there denounced the U.S. 
Government as a liar and U.S. policy 
as "immoral, illegal and antidemocrat- 
ic." In consequence, said President 
Kingman Brewster Jr., “members of the 
Yale community have asked about my 
personal opinion of Mr. Lynd's trip to 
Hanoi." He obliged with a blistering. 

Brewster said that he could accept 
Lynd's trip as a “conscientious,” if *mis- 
guided," effort to seek facts “in the 
cause of peace." As for the passport 
violation, that could be left to the law 
enforcers. Even the fact that the invita- 
tion “came from Hanoi through a senior 
official of the U.S. Communist Party" 
could be overlooked “as long as I could 
believe in [Lynd’s] independence of 
mind and in his stated purpose.” 

But, said Brewster, he could not.con- 
done Lynd’s speech in Hanoi. “He is 
entitled to these opinions, but the use 
of his presence in Hanoi to give this aid 
and comfort to a government engaged 
in hostilities with American forces 
seems to me inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of fact finding in the name of 
peace. Mr. Lynd’s disparagement of his 
country's leadership and policies, while 
in Hanoi,” was an “irresponsible action” 
that “has done a disservice to the causes 
of freedom of dissent, freedom of travel 
and conscientious pacifism.” 

Lynd had said earlier that he might 
offer his resignation “so that the uni- 
versity, if it chose to retain me, would 
be doing so of its own free will.’ Hay- 
ing lost the university’s confidence, an- 
other man might think it most fitting 
to quit. Not Lynd. “I have concluded,” 
he said, “that the presence here of 
someone like myself may have 
educational value.” | 
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Each minute, each day something happens somewhere - 
that makes news. Each week | 
TIME sorts out the most important happenings 
Е : extracts what makes news from what 
erely makes Moise. In the process, TIME keeps the 
world 5 ost interested readers informed on 
_the world's most Interesting people, places and events. 


ч TIME 


' The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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TOS to but that the Big Thtmanufacturers els, added hardtops to the Ambassador 
AU can easil ite off З А illi 

х а ly write оп. — line, laid out another $42 million for a 
Job for a Giant Killer The "Image Lag." 4.C.s difficul- new 6-cylinder engine now available 


After four years of a broadening na- ties are widely blamton a Jack of and a new V-8 to be ready later this 
“ral economy and bursting auto sales, vision in the past. Fivears ago, when year. But A.M.C.’s biggest crash effort 
E. have never seemed chromier for  recession-affected Amtans turned to . to change the image—the fastback Mar- 
Detroit's automakers—except for Amer- compact cars, the COnny's Rambler  lin—proved a disappointment. It was 
{сап Motors Corp., which has been be- was first and foremost the domestic only a fastback roof welded onto a 
E py declining sales, growing financial compact market, alm became king Classic body, and of 9,000 Marlins made 
{roubles and, most recently, an alarm- оЁ the road. Just to nt the demand last year, 2,000 are unsold. Meanwhile 
ingly oversized inventory. American and get the car into tomers’ hands, Chrysler, in creating the Barracuda out 


pow has 93 days’ car production unsold, A.M.C. President Ове Romney— оѓ a fastback roof tacked onto a three- 

against à current industry average of now Governor of Miclan—permitted year-old Valiant body, has sold vast- 
\ 45 days. At the corporation’s annual archaic and costly we practices to ly better. 

meeting next week, stockholders will continue. A.M.C. exeüves now com- Sweating Out This Year. So far 


ear about slightly lower sales ($991 plain, with hindsight, tt Romney paid А.М.С. has not found much comfort in 
Шоп in 1965 v. $1 billion in 1964), lavish dividends to stocolders and per- а Benton & Bowles advertising campaign 


AP 


J. EDWARD BAILEY 


PRESIDENT ABERNETHY К : x 
ЖӨ с ANAS 


AMERICAN MOTORS SHOWROOM 
Old engines, slow picks and no vision. 


Ti р 
E Brass ($5,000,000 у. haps too conscientiouy used earnings оп which the company laid out $8,500,- 
ENG ues a shrinking share of to take the company cmpletely out of 000, or 40% of this year's advertising 
6.42% four (currently 3% v. a high debt. Antiquated mullevel plants in budget. The campaign dubbed A.M.C. 
?riously E ago). Detroit is Kenosha, Wis., and filwaukee were “the friendly giant killer,” which seemed 
any does som M at unless the com- not replaced. an unfortunate word play at a time 
S health ENS ing drastic to restore When other compares moved in on when Detroit was concerned about auto 
le Critical list Sane Motors will be on the compact market wth racy V-8 en- safety; vesides, the tag confused auto 
AMC. is a tan the next few years. gines and bucket sels, A.M.C. was buyers familiar with the vegetable-sell- 
thich weenie billion corporation, styled out. With growig national pros- ing Jolly Green Giant. The campaign is 
ability exce weir large enough for  perity, the desire foi compacts and being junked in favor of ads stressing 
La Ла field of "Sr in the auto industry. economy faded. And pr the small seg- glamour. - 
8 enough to emoths, A.M.C. is not ment of buyers still primarily con- Image aside, A.M.C. has prided itself 
ditions. ЫНЫ under present  cerned with economy,high production оп being debt-free; last year, however, 
thicles tí oats it sold 322,095 costs make A.M.C. Americans $200 її had to go to the banks for а $50 
hevrolee De бепе Motors' to $300 more expenive than throaty million loan as inventories rose, cash 
Й VUES alone sold seven little Volkswagens. Tle Volks, though and marketable securities dropped from 
ans highe - Smaller volume smaller and lighter thn the American, $51 million to $36 million, and strikes 


ja о ец Production costs. outsells it better than to 1 in the econ- slowed production after President Aber- 
Es able to SM IS of cars, A.M.C. omy market, for whickthey. compete. nethy tightened up work practices and 
ответ sell (the МШШ lines to а А.М.С. also sufferel what its execu- demanded quality control. Half the loan 
E gne ihe Ud from a tives refer today as aa "image lag.” In remains to be paid, and 24 lending 
il S also dom RD. The com- an industry where styling and engineer- banks, to protect themselves, have put 
l lin Ув - Moreover. ru y unsuccess- ing must be planned two or three years а down-hold on American's dividends. 
: thers nances, ATIS close to ahead, A.M.C. stuck ‘oo long with its Last year, to the displeasure of stock- 
баг ean the kind | зде ple boxy shape and 40-year-old L-6 engine. holders, the dividend was halved; last 
lat eye Yling ог а imillion- Коу Abernethy, 59, a salesman who quarter it was skipped entirely. 
Ty auto oon Ting mistake succeeded Romney as president, spent Abernethy is also trimmi 


Pany is susceptible 


Me, JANUARY 29 $68 million revamping last years mod- tion. A.M.C.’s plants ге 
j ‚ 1966 = 
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week, after a three-week shutdown to 
reduce inventories, with 2,400 fewer 
workers out of 21,500, and a daily 
production schedule of 1,460 cars 1n- 
stead of 1,800. 

With cost and quality controls estab- 
lished, newer engines and styles on the 
way, and cars destined to be 5 in. longer 
and thus more in vogue by '68, A.M.C. 
executives are optimistic. They admit 
that this year will simply have to be 
sweated out. Next year, they hope, will 
be somewhat better; if they manage to 
sell 500,000 vehicles in markets in the 
USS. and abroad, the restyled corpora- 
tion could even begin to prosper. I 
sold five cars in my spare time my- 
self,” says Abernethy. But: the kind of 
setbacks A.M.C. has suffered in the 
past five years will take a virtual giant 


killer to undo. 


HOUSING 
it Will Cost More 


The nation’s most ramshackle major 
industry—housing—had hoped to re- 
build this year, but it appears that the 
roof is still caving in. Reason: mortgage 
credit has grown scarcer and costlier 
since the Federal Reserve Board’s re- 
cent increase in the discount rate. The 
board’s overall purpose was to prevent 
inflation. But, the predictable side effect 
on housing of its move was to inflate 
prices and discourage buyers in a $25 
billion-a-year business that has been 
slumping since late 1963, despite un- 
precedented prosperity throughout the 
rest of the economy. “The general tight- 
ening in mortgage markets,” declares 
the National Association of Home Build- 
ers, “is further going to aggravate the 
housing situation.” 
What 175%; Means. This pessimism 
may seem to conflict with the Com- 
merce Department’s report last week 


$675 


G.N.P. 


(in billions) 
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that housing starts jumped 1496 from 


i 1 
vember to December, to an annua 
ae of 1,746,000. But almost all of 


tarts had been firmly planned for 
Ex ish the Federal Reserve 


Board increase 
In 1966, predicts 
chairman of the Pr і age 
Economic Advisers, the increase In 1n- 
terest rates will cut housing back to a 
point even below last year $ disappoint- 
ing 1,500,000 starts. Federal Reserve 
Board Governor Sherman Maisel, who 
strongly opposed the rate boost, figures 
that the board's action will cut housing 
sharply. Some Washington officials pre- 
dict that the discount-rate increase will 
eliminate 100,000 to 150,000 starts for 
a year or two. 

The discount-rate hike might seem 
small to laymen—it rose from 4% to 
44% —but the impact on housing is 
substantial. On а $20,000, 25-year 
mortgage, an increase of i96 raises 
costs by $6 a month, or $1,800 over the 
life of the loan. Conventional mortgage 
rates have already started to climb— 
to as much as 64% in San Fran- 
cisco, Houston, Cincinnati and else- 
where—and are likely to rise a bit 
more. Hardest hit will be the South- 
east, the Southwest and the Far West, 
which have to import much of their 
mortgage money from the cities of the 
capital-rich Northeast. 

Competition for Money. Borrowers 
face hard times because the demand 
for credit of all kinds outstrips the 
supply, and money that traditionally 
funnels into mortgages is going to oth- 
er sources instead. 

To raise money for the Viet Nam 
war and domestic expenses, the Gov- 
ernment was forced last week to lift 
its 91-day bill yield to an alltime high 
4.673% . President Johnson also instruct- 
ed Treasury Secretary Henry Fowler 
to boost the interest rates on U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds, probably from 3446 to 
44%. Meanwhile, some AAA corpo- 
rate bonds now yield close to 596, and 
banks have begun to pay up to 54% 
or time deposits. 

In such a market, few lenders are 
Tushing to put their money into Fed- 
eral Housing Administration or Vet- 
erans Administration mortgages, which 
Quo тосо 
M EAT meon. Chief William 
there will be ue Ton HAMM 
able for G.I. moder: m CUN i 
коончу, things will not continue 
this way. The Administration is debat- 
ing whether to increase the гаје ceilin 
On FHA-insured mortgages and Sheer 
to ask Congress to raise the VA rate 
may well come out for raises of 4% j 
or 4%. Expecting that they soon will 
be able to get th ДҮП 

.Bet those steeper rates many 
mortgage lenders have held back 
A loans, Almost anyone who Suede 

uy a house in 1966 will thus have 


to pay more—or А 
way of quality. “ЦЕ for less: in. the 
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HUDGINS & ROBINSON 


Vii 

In Harlem, it's “mine” town 
`  jnvol 

Doub 

BANKING floor 


Relating to the Community D 
Harlem is hardly an affluent situat 
borhood. Yet some 232,000 pincluc 
live there, making it more thanybanks 
while for five of New York’s small 
banks to maintain branches «in ho 
125th Street, Harlem's main of $3 
They are Chase Manhattan (Natio 
$15.3 billion), First National 24ys 
($13.9 billion), Manufacturers Who 
over ($7.6 billion), Chemical 3Ven 
billion) and Bankers Trust (gspprder 
lion). Dwarfed by these is the Fp" ti 
National Bank, which had, as ¢ EY 
close of last week's banking hous | 
cisely $9,605,878.07 in assets. ! 
all its relative puniness, Freed), 
tional is growing fast, and it ct, o E 
its first birthday this week with New 
customers and predictions tT р 
will quintuple by 1970. „Keach 
Share the Burden. Freedom Mais in 
prospers because it is Най ше of 
Negro-chartered, Negro-run ar 
cial bank. On 125th Street, pe? 
to it as “my bank,” a significa? |, 
іп a neighborhood where m^, ou. 
property has always been соп Rea 
whites. Freedom Nationál's challleles s 
Jackie Robinson, a Мерго fo Шей 
who holds his position most, ‘ating 
пате? sake. Operative bOS Pe | 
dent William R. Hudgins, 56: Wimet 
to the new bank from а smig 
and loan association. Hudgins 
in Virginia but has live 
in Harlem for 37 years, à 
member when "the Chi 
on 125th Street turned mé 
cause I was a Negro. L Siy 
Childs has changed and 


changing." Nell 
One way in which Harley ith x 
changing fast enough to 8а "аг 
and many other Negroes iit. Il the 
lending policies of the V 
Negroes complain that these E 


Y^ 


ugh to make short-term, high- 
on such repossessable 
and automobiles, but ate 
when it comes to real- 
C09. small-business loans that 
Ip Harlem more. “The other 
ns," says Hudgins, “are not 
ing their share of the burden. They 
carry! O ЧЕП themselves to the com- 
"ido n9", Freedom National makes con- 
Joans in competition with the 
banks, but real-estate and small- 
loans now constitute 50% of 
portfolio. Another Hudgins 
t is that “the middle-class Ne- 
bro, the doctor, dentist and lawyer, is 
Bot facing up to a fair share of re- 
sponsibility in Harlem. When he gets 
Mio be affluent, he immediately moves 
away—to Westchester, Long Island or 
New Jersey. He makes charitable con- 
liributions in Harlem, but that's all. And 
it's not nearly enough." 
' Virtue in Thrift. Almost like a small- 


) nick eno 
ашс 1 loans 
TVs 


“mine! town banker, Hudgins gets personally 
‘involved in many loan applications. 
Doubtfuls usually wind up in his second- 

IG floor office to plead their cases, fre- 
„ quently get their loans- after careful in- 
nunity vestigation. “We only take bankable 


affluent situations,” insists Hudgins. But these 

232,000 pinclude some situations that most other 
ore thanybanks would not touch. Examples: a 
York's tsmall businessman who found himself 

ranches zin hock to a loan shark to the extent 
% main of $3,000 a month persuaded Freedom 
nhattan (National to take over his loan, now 
Nationa Pays only $600; another businessman 
factures Mho asked for $10,000, instead was 
Chemical 3ven $25,000 with tight controls in 
rust ($ГЧ@Г to save not only his liquor store 
is the Fro the jobs of his Negro employees. 
had, as (Despite the apparently risky nature of 
king нол Joans, the bank’s delinquency rate 

assets. Y Ооз 
‚ Егеейш Hudgins’ job now is to find enough 
ind it cone to lend, especially since he plans 
sek with aoe branch in Bedford-Stuyvesant, 
ons that To h ork’s other big Negro ghetto. 
elp attract new deposi 
reaches $ А posits, he 
eedom Mi. ; undays in Harlem churches. 


"Ві Invari 
i lable sermon ject: i 
Нап е of thrift. subject: the vir- 


o-run i 

eet, peor 

gnifico, SCORPORATIONS 
mo Tou 1 

п coni Reac fie re oo 


hin, i 
D e RUN Ng gracefu 
al ае ку Ine, area P ce 
О fiar Steel and blue-grey enamel oves 
moss e Y | © Structure looked like a new 
Uding. Yet it contained not a 
The indeed, any room of 
whel, se structure was simply a 
i ibe Be for the specific сви of 
5 drilling St and insulating from 
ecident | H8 on Pico Boulevard. 
2 dane Petroleum Corp. was 
к putting down an oil well 
РЕ ommercia] thoroughfare 
Wntown I.os Angeles. 


n А 
{үр o "И SCidental plans to drill 29 
| h еа dE he Pico property, and 
Win d art, not only derrick 


е moved, but so 


at looks like a skyscrap- 


er. At dedication C€bnies last week, 
Los Angeles Mayor { Yorty present- 
ed a commendatoryYol| to Occiden- 
tal's chairman and jident, Armand 
Hammer, who proclad: “The largest 
pool of oil in the W( lies under Los 
Angeles. We believe t the Los Ange- 
les fields can be deVed to the profit 
of the city and its ре, The problem 
is one of doing it Wlit the unsightli- 
ness and noise thatpress property 
values." 

Wheat for Hides. building a sky- 
scraper to camouflagn oil well seems 
unusual, it is only ieeping with the 
career of Armand ammer, 67, a 
bouncy man with SQ unusual ideas. 
The son of a Bronx jsician, Hammer 
himself went to the)lumbia College 


JIM COLLISON—PI 


HAMMER & ҮСҮ WITH SHELL 
Said Lenin: "Weeed Americans.” 


of Physicians and Surjons. While there, 
he and an older broter purchased for 
peanuts a large suppl of Government- 
owned pharmaceutidl products that 
had become surpluswith the end of 
World War I. In 191, at the age of 
23, Hammer became n M.D.—and, by 
selling his pharmacevicals on a rising 
market, a millionaire: 

Awaiting his internhip, Hammer felt 
the call to perform ome international 
good deeds. He bougt a surplus field- 
hospital unit, includi ambulance, from 
the U.S. Governmenj took it to Russia 
with every intention »f providing medi- 
cal treatment for the jeasants. But when 
he discovered the fanine in the Volga 
region, he told the Soviets that there 
was а glut of wheat in the U.S. and 
thereupon made a del. For American 
wheat he bartered Russian furs, hides 
and caviar. Recalls Hammer: “Lenin 
called me to the Kremlin and said: ‘We 
don’t need doctors. We need Americans 


to do other things.” " Hammer became 
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sales representative in Russia for 38 
American companies, including Ford, 
Underwood, Allis Chalmers and Parker 
Pen. When he gave up his concessions 
nine years later, he had profited by—as 
he recollects it—some $9,000,000. He 
also sent back to the U.S. Russian art 
treasures to stock Manhattan’s Hammer 
galleries, of which he is president. 

Explaining his business successes, 

Hammer says: “One thing leads to an- 
other. You see an opportunity, and ev- 
erything after that falls in place.” In 
1944, Hammer saw a new opportunity 
when he learned that the American Dis- 
tilling Co. was about to declare a divi- 
dend of one barrel of whisky per share. 
He bought 5,000 shares on margin— 
and to make his 5,000-bbl. dividend go 
further, he mixed the whisky with 
alcohol made -from potatoes pur- 
chased from Government sur- 
pluses. The blend was sold to the 
wartime whisky-parched public 
and to other distillers. To produce 
the alcohol, he began buying dis- 
tilleries, ended up with eleven, and 
sold them in 1956, winding up 
with a total take of well over 
$10 million. 
The Cattle Baron. But that wasn’t 
all. As a by-product, Hammer’s 
distilleries made a mash that Ham- 
mer sold to cattle-feed manufac- 
turers. This got Hammer interest- 
ed in cattle, and he stocked his 
Red Bank, N.J., farm with prize 
Angus, including a giant champion 
bull named Prince Eric. “The cat- 
tle business turned out to be a 
bonanza,” says Hammer. “In the 
three years remaining of his life, 
Prince Eric sired 2,000 calves. 
That one bull earned $2,000,000 
for me.” 

In 1956, at age 58, Hammer 
moved from New York to Califor- 
nia, where he swiftly spotted a new 
opportunity; it was named Occi- 
dental, a 38-year-old petroleum 

roducer whose shares had plunged 
to 20¢. For $60,000, Hammer got a ma- 
jor interest in the company, later merged 
it with Gene Reid Drilling, Inc. In 1963, 
Occidental expanded into fertilizers. 
Hammer now has an agreement with the 
Moroccan government to exploit its 
high-grade phosphate rock resources. 

When Hammer bought Occidental in 
1957, the company was running just 
eight depleted wells. Now it pumps 
4,000 bbls. daily out of 255 oil wells, 
produces 80 million cu. ft. of gas a day 
from another 112 wells. Occidental rev- 
enues have risen from under $1,000,000 
in 1957 to about $190 million last year. 
Those shares for which Hammer paid 
20¢ were quoted on the New York 
Stock Exchange last week at $37.87. 

The net value of the corporation has 
risen from $415,000 to $421,365,000. 

Reflecting upon his career, Dr. Ar- 
mand Hammer has only one regret: he 
has never had time to practice medicine 
“I believe I would have made a good 
surgeon," he says. “I have the negyed 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


VENEZUELA 


Friction in Cil 

Basking in the Caribbean sun OUR 
zuela is by far the richest nation р 
Latin America. Cosmopolitan Cris 
sprouts skyscrapers like banana pla S 
boasts some of the worst traffic i | 
and best restaurants this side of aS 3 
lures fun-seeking tourists from the 
cruise ships and profit-seeking уер 
from the world over. The fuel of a 
zuela's economy is the country's fable 
pool of oil, greater than that of any 
other nation except the U.S. and Rus- 
sia. The black gold that foreign com- 
panies pump from beneath the muddy 
floor of Lake Maracaibo enriches the 
Venezuelan government by $1.3 billion 


yearly, or about $1 per bbl. And when- 
ever the treasury wants more, it sim- 
ply squeezes the 25 foreign oil com- 
panies a little tighter—which is what it 
is doing right now. 

Claims & Controls. The companies 
have always survived such pressures 
comfortably. Though the government 
already skims 67% off the oil income, 
the biggest producer, Jersey Standard's 
Creole subsidiary, in 1964 netted a phe- 
nomenal $228 million, апа the Second 
biggest, Royal/Dutch Shell's subsidiary 
earned $105 million, The current de- 
mands, however, seem a bit stiff even 
for Creole and Shell. Early this month 
the Bovernment hit them with back-tax 
claims totaling $113 million for the 
years 1958 through 1960 on the ques- 
tionable ground that they had then sold 
oil too cheaply—and thus had some- 
how done Venezuela out of its fair Te- 

turn. More important, the government 
declared that, even though all the for- 
eign companies get scarcely $1.55 per 
bbl. for their heavy residual fuel oil, 


they henceforth will be taxed on the 
basis of a $1.80 price. 


52 


Last week the companies Бене 
gotiating the 5 p pu m 
in Caracas, and мо Veneer mex 

ninisters opened talks with In 1 
EE Stewart Udall and Under p 
retary of State Thomas Меш ы 
Venezuelans want more than Our 
increase in royalties to bankro vu 
grand — industria-development р ene. 
Among other things, they seek a золе, 
ег voice in the Companies’ policies ane 
the power to fix the world price o 
residual fuel oil, of which мерна 
the prime supplier. Ву pressuring the 
subsidiaries of such U.S. giants as Jer- 
sey Standard. Gulf, Socony Mobil, Tex- 
aco and Atlantic Refining, they also 
hope to persuade the U.S. Government 
to increase the import quotas for Vene- 


—— MÀ 


CREOLE REFINERY & DOCKS ON CARIBBEAN 
From a stronger hand, a harder squeeze. 


zuelan crude oil, which brings a higher 
price than fuel oil. 

More for Less. The oil companies are 
trapped between Venezuela's desire to 
raise prices and the U.S. Government's 
determination to keep them down. Oil- 
men argue that if prices go up, the 
Major customers|for Venezuelan fuel 
oil—mainly power utilities and other 
industries of the U.S. East Coast—will 
shift to coal or atomic energy. But, says 
Manuel Pérez Guerrero, Venezuela's 
skeptical Minister of Mines: “That’s 
something that the companies will have 
to prove.” Anyway, the Venezuelans 
seem willing to sell less oil for more 
money. In the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries (OPEC), they 
have been leading a campaign to assign 
Production quotas in order to cut the 


worldwide glut of oil and thus strength- 
еп prices, 


While. the foreign oilmen in Vene- 


zuela can retaliate by reducing their 
Capital investments at Maracaibo, the 
Venezuelans appear to have the strong- 
er hand. They know that the companies 
cannot quickly drum up great supplies 
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жани 


of fuel oil from other county E 
they hold in reserve the { respon 
ting the companies with furth Wf ror: 
tax bills, which could amour Край 
much as $500 million m с 
Chances are that the ой comp, ^l girec 


fight the case through the Ven аа 
courts, and then come to a co Uthe | 
calling for somewhat lower pro pani 
higher prices. Wine 


textil 
FRANCE 


biggé 

Toward Corporate Glory 
Contemplating the glory that i Som 
should be—France, Charles de G: It 
is sensitive about the fact that his West 
try’s businesses, though Wealthy enpost 
are not very large when measur neas 


httribi 
п cor 
ulat 
latior 
nild | 
lima: 
West | 
Schmi 
1ге] 
| Hel 
Britair 
‘ontin 
lon Ic 
Шор 
ailors 
he avi 
detter 
Jers fr 


6 с : їй 
an international scale. His 20Ү ао. ] 


has consistently urged French ish pr 
merge and thus come closer pur , 
the foreign (meaning U.S) co во 
colossi that De Gaulle fears cO" aun 
tually make France an economie п 
Last week two big French oos d 
tions took just the sort of uro Яе tra 
that De Gaulle has been 2" коло 
Pont-à-Mousson, France's E En : 
gest private industrial COMP г ре 
estimated 1965 sales of $1 Pi ts i 
the Compagnie Financiére de $^ ЕЕ 
of the Continents fastest go Auch | 
vestment trusts, with asse «pe 
Eom. TRES, et Msg О 
$200 million, decided to 8 ents’) West 
Under a provisional agree. 8% 
will assume а 20% stake à-MiBstest. 
Mousson; in exchange, Вора ыу 510 
will get between 10% and 1 el 
the exact share yet to be 
Steelmaking Pont-à-MoU*" $ 
factories and mines in Fra? "i her е 
other countries, stands tO 


son j 


tive. Suez, which operate 
until Nasser seized it in 1 


Y 
TIME, JANUAR 
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diversified investment 

Sam ecome а кр! invested capital 
Dri. compan? * surance, industry) include the 
threat i (banks, P $80 million in indemnities 
further М more ү е Egyptians for the canal. 
amoun paid oy Suez has gone in for more 


for | li Recently, 9Ue^ . E f : 
9G ation in manufacturing, 
pans! direct particip 


ey he tie- 
he Vene an? R result. Should the two com- 


а com full merger, they are 
Dts ni o on to a tull 1 ger, 
ver proi pana Е replace Rhóne-Poulenc, the 
ile and chemical giant, as France's 
1 Biggest financial-industrial combine. 


огу WESTERN EUROPE 


гу that į соте Problems of Maturity 
Tles deg, p is 21 years since peace came to 
t that hisgwestern Europe, and the Continent's 
ealthy empostwar economies have reached a high 
1 Measujmeasure of maturity. They continue to 
grow, but not nearly at the breathless 
rate of а few years ago. Western Eu- 
ropes economic growth rate in 1964 
aced along at a 5.6% annual pace; 
wast year it slowed to 3.5%. In 1966, 
“by most estimates, it will slow down 
urther, to somewhere between 396 and 
43,5%. Little if any of this trend can be 
Attributed to consumers; the cause lies 
п conscious and calculated policies for- 
mulated by governments fearful of in- 
lation and more than willing to try 
ПЧ deflation as an alternative. “The 
limax of the boom is behind us," said 
West German Economics Minister Kurt 
Schmiicker last week. “But this is an 
ntirely natural process of adjustment.’ 
Help Wanted. Growth is slowest in 
putain, where stagnation and affluence 


ailors are backlogged with orders, and 

P average Briton feels that he is doing 

E. than all right. Yet the island suf- 

ris gov. Tom overfull employment (jobless 
rench fish, 0), spiraling wages and slug- 
oser in Ж гоацоцуну. То battle inflation and 
J.S.) «во Бо Prime Minister Harold 
ars сото as sought to deflate domestic 
omic tri роп by Taising taxes and re- 
on hogh cing credit. In 1965 the pound was 
eh ener he pended and strengthened, and 
9 Ое Бар was drastically pruned. 
28 secon bu growth, however, dropped 
SEDE c0 tO 2.3%, and this year's 
ЕШШ 5 for 2% or less. Though 
de SU lon 'S producing at full capacity 

i sos is S familiar but. urgent challenge 
5 f Auch eto Capacity and efficiency 


ssets 0 ter j : 
› get ME Worlg, ОТЧеГ to pay its way in 


е 


Which last year at 
‚Опе of Western Б , 
ving growth urope’s 


ason; 
am 

^ millio i 

Ountrie отав imported from 


€pressing capi- 
ugh Germany still 


up with Pont-à-Mousson is 


boasts the world’s $nd highest ex- 
ports (after the U-Sad $7 billion in 
monetary reserves, | hunger of its 
increasingly well-tO:4 consumers for 
imports caused а l9pet balance-of- 
payments deficit Ofore than $350 
million. Economist idwig Erhard’s 
government is try! combat the 
problem by raising SQ taxes and hold- 
ing back federal speng, 

Wants Helped. (the othe: side 
of the coin, some геу ailing West 
European economie$e recuperating. 
France’s growth ratwhich last year 
was cut in half ((0 19%) as a result 
of a credit clamp-do that effectively 
stemmed inflation, i&pected to snap 
back to 4.596 this y, as restrictions 
are eased. Investorsere so cheered 
by the recent removàf Finance Min- 
ister Valéry Giscard (staing, architect 


HD KOENIG—BLACK STAK 


WEST GERMANY’SCHMUCKER 
Time to breat again. 


of deflation, that theykicked the stock 
market's blue chips » 10% to 1596 
just after the change, But,” warns the 
Chase Manhattan Bak in a survey, 
"since price controlsire being contin- 
ued and wages are risig further, profits 
and private investmer will most likely 
continue at low levels: 

Italy has also Һара inflation, has 
thus been able to renove restraints on 
consumer buying. Th once-shaky lira 
now seems sound, th stock market in 
1965 jumped 25%, aid Fiat turned out 
more than 1,000,000cars for the first 
time. The growth rde is expected to 
swell from last year; 3% to 4.5% in 
1966. The Netherlards anticipates an 
even better expansior—5.5%. It bene- 
fits from modest pres, climbing ex- 
ports, an expanding labor force (be- 
cause of an above-werage birth rate 
shortly after the war) and a fast-rising 
new industry: natural gas. As for other 
countries, Belgium is expected to grow 
3.5%, Sweden 4% сг 4.5%, Switzer- 
land 4.8%. 

Perhaps the most significant fact is 
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that Western Europe, though its pros- 
perity is higher and wider than ever 
before, has conspicuously ceased to be 
the economic pacemaker of the West- 
ern world. No major European power 
is expanding as vigorously as the U.S., 
whose growth rate was up from 4.8% 
to 5.5% in 1965, and is expected to do 
at least as well this year. 


LEBANON 


The Art & Adventure of Bartering 

The prospect of dealing with the oil- 
rich Middle East brings visions of a 
thousand and one kinds of profit to 
many a Western businessman. In reality, 
the visions often, become vicissitudes. 
Take, for example, the case of the jet 
planes and the apples. 

Eighteen months ago, the  U.S-'s 
Douglas and Boeing companies were 
invited, along with British Aircraft 
Corp., to take part in what seemed to 
be a simple sales competition: the win- 
ner would sell three jets to Lebanon’s 
Middle East Airlines under a contract 
that would return around $40 million. 
That is pretty small stuff to the aircraft 
industry, but the three new jets would 
presumably be only a starter; taken for 
granted was the fact that, along with 
options on more planes for Middle East 
Airlines, the winning bidder would also 
sell jets to such smaller carriers as Unit- 
ed Arab and Kuwait Airways. Besides, 
20-year-old Middle East Airlines itself 
has become increasingly competitive, 
now flies from Beirut to Bombay, Zurich 
and Copenhagen, plans to go soon to 
Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro to 
serve a million Lebanese émigrés in Lat- 
in America. 

The catch was that to: the Lebanese, 
business means bartering, and bartering 
is both an art and an adventure. So 
MEA’s chairman, Sheik Najib Alamud- 
din, proposed to the British that his 
company would make partial payment 
for the jets in the form of surplus 
Lebanese apples; this would work out 
very nicely for the sheik, who is him- 
self one of Lebanon's biggest apple- 
growers. The British, however, did not 
like them apples. Another idea—form- 
ing a British Aircraft Corp. subsidiary 
that would lease the planes to the Leba- 
nese—was dashed last week when the 
British government revoked the kind of 
tax allowances that would make the 
subsidiary profitable. 

With the British Aircraft Corp. 
forced out of the competition, Douglas 
and Boeing were left in the race, with 
Douglas having the inside track. Still, 
barter troubles continued. Now the Leb- 
anese asked that surplus U.S. wheat 
and other foodstuffs be thrown into the 
deal along with the new jets. To help 
pay for the costly planes, the Lebanese 

proposed to raise cash by selling off the 
wheat and foodstuffs. If that sounded 
roundabout, it was—but it is the way 
business is apt to be done with the 
Middle East. — E 


FASHION 


La Dolce Vista 

A rule of high fashion has long been: 
to make a point, exaggerate. This was 
never more so than last week in Flor- 
ence and Rome, where Italy's 6 Дз 
signers displayed their newest sprin 
‚шег оре: What had been finely 
chopped shallots in Paris suddenly be- 
came whole cloves of garlic. So the 
little-girl look is in? The Italians turned 
out their models in white stockings and 
low-cut boys' shoes. Dresses are above 
the knee? Why not halfway up the 
thigh? The bare, bare look is right for 
the evening? Then loop one-shoulder 
gowns down to the waist, slash the 
skirts up to the thigh. 

Once such extreme fashion could be 
worn, as one U.S. buyer put it, “only on 
top of an elephant in the Barnum & 
Bailey Circus.” Today, with more in- 
formal living, chances are excellent that 
many a young thing this summer will 
flutter about in wide drapery harem 
pants, try slinging her hooded Arab 
cloak over her bead-necklace top and 
hip-hugging pants. And for those who 
expect to fall, or be thrown, into a 
pool, there is an evening bathing suit 
with a top that is just a halter of beads. 

Star of the shows in both cities was 
Emilio Pucci, the prince of pants. With 
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MODERN LIVING 
iliant than ever, 


i atterns more br с 
ae up palazzo pajamas, long silk 
dresses in floral motifs. Princess Irene 
Galitzine, whose clients include Char- 
lotte Ford Niarchos, showed sarongs 
and bras for sleeping, a long transpar- 
ent raincoat and—along with practically 
everybody else—yards of pants. Much 
applauded was her “Margit,” a Бавву 
chiffon nightgown-pajama with a low, 
frilly neck. 

The designer to watch was Ken Scott, 
41-year-old expatriate Texan who lives 
in Milan. For strolls by the sea, he 
suggested a silk T shirt, Bermuda shorts 
and knee-sock ensemble in a Japanese 
print. His silk-jersey print dress with a 
short, short skirt and flowing sleeves 
had one American fashion writer pre- 
dicting that it will become “the new 
status dress.” 

If Italian designers have their way, 
women in daytime will regress to the 
nursery, at nighttime emerge as deni- 
zens of a seraglio. Thigh-high beach 
dresses were decorated with traffic signs, 
and hiking costumes were just right for 
a tramp. Cocktail dresses were turned 
out looking like high-rise first Commun- 
ion dresses. Patrick de Barentzen used 
so many bows in the hair to comple- 
ment his school smocks and jumpers 
that fashion viewers thought they were 
watching the children's wear showing. 

For evening wear, Pucci led off the 
“nudity at night" look with pink silk- 
jersey Turkish harem pants that left 
the legs exposed to the hips. Tiziani 
had his models don jeweled or plain 
bras that allowed the one-shoulder eve- 
ning dresses to drape as they pleased. 
Even that had to yield to Ognibene- 
Zendman's show-stealing suit: one quick 
tug at its hidden waistband controls 
and the skirt's pleats reverse themselves, 
flop over from blue to green. 


“MARGIT!” 


Say it with garlic. 
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FINANCE _ 


Only the Rich Go into Нос 
For years the pawnbro 
tional three gold balls haye, 
symbol of the down-and-oyt E ing 
the poor can rely on relief R 1,22% 


Y 


'agencies, and who goes т yy deal. 


З t ; 
hock shop? The high-lifers in in | stock 
and upper classes who are oy ep Ве 


at the bank and need a little M gps 
with no questions asked. hs | 


Smart pawnbrokers spotteq the, redee 
a few years ago and set about E oub 
ay 


their image. Manhattan’s 

which now calls itself a “loan Ка, 
looks more like a high-fashion i 
ment store with its mink-drap The 
nequins and velvet-lined jewel Se 
play cases. "We have Customer, know 
earn as much as $250,000 а y. Some 


the majority earn more than $19; Ba! 
boasts Owner Richard Kaskel, 

Last week one customer am nd 
with a particularly urgent problem A 11 
had run up a $3,000 charge at a dy Let 
ment store, and the store was thre; a 
ing to sue. A $9,000 diamond Жш 
got her a loan of $3,100—4 E те 
monthly interest, which is more blank 
twice what the bank would - 
charged. Nor is trouble the only piat | 
to visit your friendly pawnbroker, ICarltc 


to croni those. 
t The 
the pl 
unless 
l.S." 
is a tc 
?lose | 
when 
nake 
Ng so: 
vould 
‘Screw 
In ] 
lurter 
„ һо 
| vith a 
4 [OU as 
lind t 
BI Tamb, 
P i Han 
Serma 
| 3:avorit 
| MS nj 
tin Sc} 


d 


SLIT SKIRT 
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Ho ; 1 which dabbles 

C % movie CO ony, W 

ОГОКер, е estate, thinks nothing of pawn- 

have А in e, els at the California rate of ; 

l-out, t. ing лому interest to sew up а Juicy Died. Newcomb tt, 27, Massa- 

lief ni \, p. And then, of course, there is the — chusetts book sales who last No- 

to nh de "aret. i vember was ѕепѓело 18 months in 

s in qo pert Greenfield, a partner in Chica- а Soviet labor Càfor wandering 

a over ^ Fidelity Loan Bank, recalls à wom- across the Soviet ier near Mur- 

ttle ; © 8° who pawned a necklace and ring for mansk while on а Von in Norway; 
чао 000. "She came back recently to reportedly by his Ojand (the Rus- 

ted th deem her pledge and claimed she had sians claim that hehed his throat 

оц ch lgoubled her investment. in a lavatory of thea that was tak- 

e За ing him to а camp:entral Russia); 

“Ioan | CUSTOMS us Sis erra immediately 
à | Dial nounce ussian lling of the cas 

5s 1 g of the case 

чү ls The Barrendipity Game and demanded a “fulestigation.” 

i n t. Serendipity, as all good vocabularians 

usto d now, is that happy faculty for finding Died. Gino Prato, former Bronx 


10 a "Something where you least expect it. 
На year Barrendipity, by contrast, is not finding 
m Something where you most expect it. 
e . And no one knows that better than the 
ST Cà american turned world traveler. 
i Problem tet him order Danish pastry in Co- 
Be at a репһавеп and people will shrug their 
Was thteshoulders in dismay. They call it Vienna 
eee Моге. Ask for vichyssoise in Vichy: un- 
»1UU—at i] recently the French waiter said 
IS More blankly, “Pardon?” And why should he 
would know? It was invented in 1917 by Louis 
he onlympiat, the chef at New York's Ritz- 
vnbroker. Carlton Hotel to take advantage of all 
quo cou those extra potatoes. 
Же. Тһе English, it seems, have never had 
fhe pleasure of eating English muffins 
unless they happened to come to the 
U.S. The closest thing they have to one 
is a toasted crumpet, which is about as 
Jose as a shrimp is to an oyster. And 
When playing pool in England, you can 
make a drastic mistake by compliment- 
ng someone on his “English.” A Briton 
vould prefer that you admired his 
Screw." 
Eusko if you ask for frank- 
Ae ce you will be served a pair 
d uu 1 Oeuvre-size smoked sausages 
jd Mice of bread. In Hamburg, if 
4 Pd for a hamburger, the man be- 
пр е опе will say, “Ich bin ein 
| E Everyone who lives here is 
Eus ne And when you are in a 
Шош У all, don't bellow out that 
E uo American rathskellers— "Ist 
E. Cr. 7 Schnitzelbank? Ja, das ist 
Б zelbank"— everyone will think 


re craz 
Ames Y, except, of course, the 
rRAFFIC SU eMerican tourists 1 
sana at th 

o will join Кы the next table, 
М л Key have no chop suey; 
Es T àve to hunt to find a pizza 
t: oms; in Wales, a Welsh rab- 


shoemaker who in 1 briefly became 
TV's top-rated star The $64,000 
Question, when he ‘ectly identified 
the opera with whifoscanini made 
his operatic debut (а) for $32,000, 
then declined an allnothing chance 
at the jackpot, aftenich he became 
a $10,000-a-year рокі] ambassador 
for the Biltrite RubtHeel Company; 
of cancer; in Miami. 


Died. Robert Liviron Johnson, 71, 
who organized the findvertising sales 
staff of Time (192:and supervised 
those of FORTUNE 930) and LIFE 
(1936), as a Republi National Com- 
mitteeman in 1940 hed win Wendell 
Willkie’s nominationgzn became Tem- 
ple University’s loime (1941 to 
1959) president, wong ably to in- 
crease enrollment andd new facilities, 
breaking his tenure oiin 1953 to head 
briefly the U.S. Inteitional Informa- 
tion Administration; a heart attack; 
in Wynnewood, Pa. 


Died. John Joseph:oderick, 72, the 
toughest cop on Broway in the tur- 
bulent 1930s; of a het attack; in Mid- 
dletown, N.Y. (see Tj LAW). 


Died. Herbert Mahall, 75, British- 
born cinemactor, whlost his right leg 
in World War I, leaed to walk with 
only the barest lim on an artificial 
limb, then emigrate(to the U.S. and 
became the very ndel of a Holly- 
wood Briton in all tt stereotypes from 
charming rake (Tréble in Paradise) 
to losing-but-noble over (Accent on 
Youth); apparently f a heart attack; 
in Beverly Hills, Cali 


\ 
"FI 


Died. General Courtney Hicks 


15 on] SEA 

r s xor in Turkey, there are Hodges, 79, World Yar II commander 
jt impossibl alquiri (Cuba), it is al- of the U.S. First Arny in its spearhead 
ја Ink js ak to find a daiquiri; In- drive across the сегег of France and 
Fin, there js pa S China or Japan; in Germany; of a hest attack; in San 
that the probe M Antonio. A sober pofessional who in 

© Americans should be that 1905 flunked out o West Point (for 

tA ns. A Western sand- failing geometry), еп climbed from 


Wes i 
Cal tern out West: it's а 


бү buck private to four- sar general, Hodges 
ed A DO uble arcs hamburgers are Һай little of the persenal flair of a Pat- 
Alaskas are S 1n California; ton or a Montgomey; but he was a 


almost unh i 
e à eard of in 
B NS IS not blue in Ken- 
F S called ab W York, a New York 
Me Oneless sirloin 

» "ANUARy 28 ; 


95ка. n us 

а; th solid tactician whose 450,000-man 
force liberated Paris, fought its way 
out of the bitter Battle of the Bulge 


and smashed the Nazis’ Siegfried Line. 


‚ 1966 
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MILESTONES 


Died. Kaufman Thuma Keller, 80, 
titan of the auto industry for 21 years 
as president (1935-50), then chairman 
(1950-56) of Chrysler Corp.; of a 
heart attack; in London. “K.T.” always 
referred to himself as “a machinist by 
trade,” and so he was, winning Chrys- 
ler a reputation for superior engineer- 
ing although he had never won a de- 
gree, increasing annual production to 
1,000,000 cars by 1949 and making the 
company the nation’s No. 3 automaker. 
At the start of World War П he was 
asked if Chrysler could make tanks. 
“Sure,” answered K.T., “when can I 
see one?”—and in little more than a 
year Chrysler was producing 750 Sher- 
mans a month. 


Died. Kathleen Norris, 85, grand- 
mother of the American sentimental 
novel (Passion Flower, Heartbroken 
Melody), widow of Author Charles 
G. Norris (Salt) and sister-in-law of 
the late social novelist Frank Norris 
(McTeague), a feminist and pacifist 
who in nearly half a century turned 
out 81 relentlessly wholesome books’ 
(10,000,000 copies sold), plus reportage 
and innumerable short stories for wom- 
en’s magazines; following a stroke; in 
San Francisco. “I write," she once said, 
“for people with simple needs, like my- 
self,” and her books played endless 
variations on a single theme: “Get a 
girl in all kinds of trouble and then get 
her out.” 


Died. The Rev. George Clair St. John, 
88, longtime (1908-47) headmaster of 
Choate, who turned a tiny Connecticut 
establishment of 35 students into one of 
the U.S.’s foremost prep schools with 
an enrollment of 600 and the highest of 
academic rankings; of cancer; in Hobe 
Sound, Fla. “The Old Head,” as his 
boys called him, forged Choate in his 
image; strongly Episcopal in his insist- 
ence on compulsory chapel, staunchly 
ethical in his devotion to the honor sys- 
tem, fresh and human in his habit of oc- 
casionally dismissing classes for a hike 
in the mountains. John F. Kennedy was 
one of the graduates who remembered 
his frequent exhortation: “Ask not what 
your school can do for you, but what 
you can do for your school.” 


Died. Arthur Sears Henning, 89, 
dean of Washington’s press corps, the 
Chicago Tribune’s soft-spoken, acid- 
penned bureau chief from 1914 to 1949 
and close associate of the late Publisher 
Robert McCormick, whose high-chol- 
ered, ultraconservative views he usually 
reflected; of pneumonia; in Washington. 
Henning knew every President since 
Theodore Roosevelt, classified him as 
“outstanding,” Woodrow Wilson as 
“irascible” and Calvin Coolidge, extrao 


vate “would tal 
gave him a ch 


—wethe"policeman's ink-pad and fingerprint 
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| MEDICINE 
New York's Philips Labora- 


veloped by Ses were pressed 
IS ‘as. The babies’ palms we > 
DRONOS К ыг a prism $О that the print ds n. 
The Telltale Palm 8 ified, and could be p 
Palm reading as a form of fortune- 


ia a PEP laroid camera. 
a Pola 
telling is as phony as it is ancient. AS tographed wit 
an aid to medical diagnosis, it IS as 


Simian Line. What ү "ы 
ical " ists" look for alf 2 
isi г new. The latest ad- ег medical riu ies pou 
Bon б i Es 5 art comes from dozen common abn 
dition to the arcane 
the strange palm-print patterns found 


deep crease, instead ^ p сре 
1 the 1n 
babies born to mothers who had lines, from the base О 
on babies І 
German measles early in their pregnan 


to the base of the pinkie г ра 
“cimian line" (see diagram). 
i i i t swept the a simian ппе Ы 
Ü = Г. аге ЕШ» with many Rerum Шз 
es S [) iering from hidden but lism and зошта аы саре 
рота, герогіѕ Brooklyn's e Brie dian ааа ааш 
isible but minor 10 att шр 
De С Peai may well in the ridges of any finger other 
abn | 
be a valuable medical clue. 


the index. 
here the 
Inborn Defects. The first suggestion Then there are five places where 
that finger and palm prints might be as- 


normal palm shows what researchers 
sociated with disease came only 30 years 


call a triradius—a wide-open letter Ү 
DERMATOGLYPHICS 
Di MN ulnar loops Rore radial ene D g 


1 (away from thumb) ( toward BRN 


a 


Simian —— 


Normal transverse- 
( palm crease 


palm’ creases 


Normal axial triradius 


y Mongolism triradius 
: А г) crease AR TIME геге И МЕЕ; 


ago, almost half a century after Sir 
Francis Galton linked them with genet- 
ics, and helped to lay the foundations 
of a science now called dermatoglyph- 
ics. Dr. Harold Cummins of Tulane 
University noted a distinctive pattern in 
victims of mongolism (Down's syn- 
drome). Another Tulane team, led by 
Dr. Alfred R. Hale, showed that many 
patients with inborn heart defects had 
palm-ridge abnormalities, whereas those 
with heart disease or disorders acquired 
after birth usually had normal prints. 
_ By the end of 1965, researchers had 
linked abnormal palm prints with no 
fewer than 19 disorders (counting many 
chromosomal mixups), including two 
more forms of mongolism, the absence 
of fingernails or toenails, webbing be- 
tween the fingers and toes, and possibly 
phenylketonuria or PKU. 
Last week, in the New England Jour- 
nal of Medicine, Dr. Achs and Dr. Rita 
Harper ran the number of palm-printed 
abnormalities up to 20. And although 
most such disorders involve chromoso- 
mal defects determined at the moment 


formed by the junction of three lines. 
The crucial one is the axial triradius; 
оп most palms it is just above the first 
flesh crease where hand joins wrist. If, 
in both hands, it is higher up, closer to 
the fingers, it may indicate inborn ab- 
normalities from rubella or other causes. 
British researchers measure the angle 
between the axial triradius and those at 
the base of the index and little fingers. 
The normal angle is around 48°; the 
higher the axial triradius, the larger the 
angle—around 80° in mongolism, and 
still greater in some of the other chro- 
mosomal abnormalities. 

Palm prints are fully determined in 
the first four months of life in the womb, 
when the fetus is most liable to damage 
from viral or other harmful agents. 
(Researchers will now check unusual 
palm prints as clues to possible causes 
of mental retardation other than rubel- 
la.) Alone, the prints do not establish 
a diagnosis, Dr. Achs emphasizes. But 
they should prompt the physician to 
meke a more thorough examination 
of conception, the latest implicated a а р 2 present аен he there 
setis cio. TO ETE ог eed hidden abnormalities. Ru- 

ў prints from Беја fo 
C аг print: “ча, lor example, often causes defects 
the hands of tiny, squirming infants, in the heart and impai f 
Dr. Achs and her colleagues found that ing that otherwise ри one 
pected for months or even years. And 
prompt detection can lead to more ef- 
fective treatment. 


technique would not do; instead they 
used a direct photographic method de- 


56 
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GASTROENTEROL у, 


To Freeze or Not to Freez 
Controversy over both the 
safety of stomach freezing M Cvi 
ment of duodenal ulcers has Е ay 
ing ever since a research tea бе, TH 
under Surgery Professor Owe Wy, 309 F 
gensteen at the University of ү! a 
Hospitals reported the first Ms ones 
results (TIME, May 18, 1962) R narra 


е „— 
| 


the stomach wall for a short { Tit ovel 


Wangensteen explained, kno, mon 
much of its capacity for , Spot t 
hydrochloric acid, thus redu, 00 


amount of the corrosive juice tha?” a 
into the duodenum, the next NO in 
down the digestive tract, If ү e 
duction should bounce back ņ AIS C 
the stomach could safely be ШЙ" a 
(Whether the technique should we 
for gastric ulcers, in the stomach p 
is a separate, unresolved question)... 
Bland Tradition. Now Prüjhere 
Claude R. Hitchcock, a member genes 
Wangensteen's Own surgery facilire, a 
ports that the Wangensteen treatny the 
not much good. At best, says Dr. Papa ] 
cock in the Journal of the A.MA;gime 
no better than traditional medicaln the 
agement of duodenal ulcers—meential 
antacid pills and a bland diet. ^ otes | 
Sticking close to the original \f con 
gensteen cooling method of рщеаѕіг 
alcohol, at a temperature nea nd ou 
Fahrenheit, into a stomach ballow2oted 
Hitchcock and his team treaty his 
patients, 172 of whom һауе nois last 
followed for 18 months (one was! Hait 
in an auto accident). They repotch т 
50 have minimal ulcer pain remzum f 
and 13 have none—a satisfaciua,” fr 
sult rate of only 37%. No fewtited b 
71 of the patients still suffer рі Рара 
more eventually had to have P 
their stomachs removed, and 0% 
from a gastric-ulcer perforation. | 
Spare the Knife. Dr. Wans 
faith in his technique remains E. 
In a group of 701 of his patien B 
of whom had repeat freezing К 
not one death. There have К * 
serious complications, inclu ЕШ 
perforating gastric ulcers. 
recent patients, most of t 
for 18 months, only ] 
surgery, while 26 others still 
mittent ulcer pain. The sat! 
sult rate is 51%. One reason р 
ference between his гесогс ^. je 
cock's, said Dr. 2 б 
his team now uses liqui 
cooled to — 40°F. when it 
on its way to the Pto Й 

the stomach wall itself fo 
minutes to 13°F.—far Рё 
Then the stomach is quic 
Whether all the variato; 
can be traced to variations 5 
is a question the docto the 
ready to answer. Whatevé $ 
tion, Dr. Wangensteen E sui 

technique is worth {шй 0 
Bie 


| ers f 


saves a substantial num 
from having part О iE 


cut out. ; gl 
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BOOKS 


Об 
геезет Greene has taken hits ders there, or 


Valy ‘Jad Tour 
Ing as t сийе 
а$ bes! ЕЕ COMEDIANS by Graham Greene. 


lei 5.75. 
fam We. 09 pages. Viking. } . 
Owen Y ;p names are Brown, Smith and 
У of yp Трег 


огу begins, Brown, the 
first pr Jones: лн ney Gavan Greene 
1962), Ponders whether names so com- 
short ting novel to imply insignificance must 
› Knog, mon S Ner hint of some bad joke. 
for pry?! ld wild chance have united the three 
, гей o freighter bound for Haiti and in 
Juice tha", improbable events that follow? The 
^ Next We ver is no, and it comes from Greene. 
t. If айк contriving hand is visible through- 
back, №; » alerting and perhaps warning the 
ly be Iehvencer that there is nothing in it to 
shou brupport, or even to deserve, belief. 
Stomach: Familiar Scenery. Greene's charac- 
question) ers follow predestined paths to no- 
NOW Privhere, past all the familiar Greeneland 
mémberjcenes; pursuit, betrayal, suicide, fail- 
ery faculyre, adulterous love. Brown is returning 
een trem the hotel—emptied of tourists by 
Says Dr. Hapa Doc Duvalier's inhospitable island 
he A.M.Azgime—that he has been unable to sell 
al medicala the States. Smith, a 1948 U.S. presi- 
ilcers—meential candidate who: polled 10,000 
diet. _ otes on the vegetarian ticket, dreams 
> original f converting the Haitians to a diet of 
od of pweastrol and Nuttoline. Jones drifts in 
ture пегла out of focus as an ambiguous, flat- 
ach ballo oted soldier of fortune so encircled 
ım treaty his enemies that Port au Prince is 
have nois last remaining port of call. 
(опе was! Haiti makes a perfect setting for 
"hey rep)ch refugees from reality: an “evil 
pain remum floating a few miles from Flori- 
satisfac,” fretted with armed roadblocks, po- 
No fewtted by bogeymen in black sunglasses 
suffer p-Papa Doc's Tontons Macoute. But 
o have P 
d, and omy 
foration. | 


BERNARD DIEDERICH 
I Y " 


somewhere very Ке many times be- 
fore. In The Powe’ id the Glory, it 
was the Mexican Ја сеј that swal- 
lowed up the whiskY lest. In А Burnt- 
Out Case, it was the ]gle Jeper colony 
that drew Querry, t architect who 
has lost the very Cácity to feel. In 
Brighton Rock, it Wéthat violent ur- 
ban netherworld whe hopelessness 15 
almost a beatitude. 

Echoes Repeated. he message and 
even the characters (The Comedians 
repeat Greene's earli&hemes, but only 
as echoes repeat theilource, The mis- 
guided innocence of den Pyle in The 
Quiet American ga\ that book its 
point; the same qual now in Presi- 
dential Candidate Sm, makes no de- 
tectable point at all. bwn’s tormented 
alliance with anotherjan's wife dupli- 
cates the plot of The nd of the Affair, 
but not its impact. Gene’s prevailing 
climate of disillusionnt pervades The 
Comedians—but as kind of emo- 
tional weather report. 

What is missing fm this novel is 
not the author’s expt hand, but his 
heart. All Greene’s &t novels testify 
to his own obsession ith the meaning 
or the meaninglessne of life, to his 
own quest for bearingalong the ambig- 
uous border between god and evil. The 
Comedians somehow айз as if Greene 
had temporarily givenp the search and 
were merely conductig a guided tour 
past landmarks alreadyound. 


Visions in an Ice-lue Eye 


THE INNOCENT EYE» Arthur Calder- 
Marshall. 303 pages. 'arcourt, Brace & 
World. $6.95. 


Robert Flaherty ws the Blake of 
cinema, its prodigio: primitive. He 
was the first man of fih to demonstrate 
that the merest realit can inspire the 
highest art. In arct desolation he 
evolved the documemry method and 
at the corners of the earth produced 
the early masterworksof the tradition: 
Nanook of the North Moana, Man of 
Aran, Louisiana Stor. With the per- 
spective of half a catury, the works 
retain their stature, ad the figure of 
Flaherty is magnifiedin time. In The 
Innocent Eye, Biograher Arthur Cal- 
der-Marshall depicts Haherty as an ex- 
travagant example о an extravagant 
type: the artist-adveturer. А great 


shaggy polar bear ofa man with ice- 


blue eyes and a smili that blazed like 
a swallowed sun, he created a life as 


splendid as his art. 


Flaherty was bornin 1884 with an 


iron spoon in his mouh. Son of a Min- 
nesota mining engineer, he went to 
work as a prospector at 16. At 26 he 
made his first penetntion of the far 
north—outwardly to garch for ore in 
the Hudson Bay courtry, inwardly to 
search for an arctic acesis. He found 
it among the Eskimos. During the next 
nine years they led him on a hundred 
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ROBERT FLAHERTY & NANOOK'S WIFE 
As splendid as his art. 


T =. 
Sot} ( — 


expeditions and taught him to live as 
men live when they have nothing in life 
but life. "In the long arctic night," a 
friend later said, “һе saw a great light 
inside himself." The light glowed in his 
face—and burned in his work. 

His work in film began when he was 
30. At a friend's suggestion, he picked 
up a Bell & Howell, took a three-week 
course in cinematography in Rochester 
—the only film training he ever had. 
Returning north, he shot some terrific | 
footage of a walrus hunt, some beauti- 
ful quiet splices of life in an igloo, some | 
hilarious takes in which an Eskimo ate 
a phonograph record and got bounced 
on his behind by a seal. All these reels 
he assembled in a 70-minute film, a 
polar pastoral volted with the same vi- 
tality that sizzles in the Eskimo. | 

Nanook bombed in the U.S. but ran 
for six months in London and Paris, 
and in 1923 Paramount’s Jesse Lasky 
gave Flaherty $250,000 to make a simi- 
lar picture about village life in Samoa. 
Photographically speaking, Moana was 
the most beautiful movie made until 
that time—but beauty cut no ice with 
Paramount. Chopped in half, the film 
was billboarded as THE LOVE-LIFE OF A 
SOUTH SEA SIREN. For the next seven 
years the moneymen hid when they saw 
Flaherty coming. 

The British film industry paid for his 
next film, Man оў Aran, an almost too 
beautiful picture of life on a great 
spumy boulder set in a western sea. 
Somewhat unjustly, the critics found it 
pretentious, and the public couldn't 
have cared less. So Flaherty waited 
twelve years to make his next important 
Picture. In. 1946 Standard Oil picked 
up the tab for Louisiana Story, a mel- 
low and charming parable of the en- 
counter between nature and technology, 
the crocodile and the oil derrick. In 
1951, at the age of 67, Flaherty died 
of a cerebral thrombosis. 

Flaherty has always ha 
tors. Diebard document 
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Fast Shuffle 


TORQUEMADA by Howar 
pages. Doubleday. $3.95, 


| Wordi; E: 


d Fay, - 


In Torquemada, Howard к. 
reached back 500 years to m. | 
bitter fictional parable about ox à 
most detested figures in the "m: 
man or of man's religion—the M 
can Friar Thomas de Torquemada à 
or of Segovia and Grand Inquisi, 


HOWARD FAST И 
Much at stake. | 


Spain. Or so it seems. А parable 
nates a complexity with а иы 
Fast’s is a terrible, simple ta 
raises more complex questioni 
provides simple answers for. od 
Friar Thomas and his boyho 
Don Alvero de Rafel ride 1° d 
via to Seville at the summons y 
nand and Isabella. Each D 
sulted about Columbus’ РГ 
pedition west to the Indies: Doe 
a knight who has fought they 
sures the Queen that the "ini 
deed round like a ball. The y 
ever, turns down Colum?! 
grounds that 1) the earth i 
2) Golumbus is a Jew. 
lumbus was not Jewish, 
odd reason Fast does not " 
lighten ће King ог the read 
Friend Betrayed. The =й 
tween Thomas and Alvero. Tho 
for the King appoints fa 
Grand Inquisitor of all SP% 
power corrupts him absolu 
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caused heretics to be burned betore: 
now he accepts the King's GI: 
as a mandate for an anti-Semitic p ч 
caust. Thomas' hatred is not for Jev 
(who, he thinks, are damned E 
but for the marrano, the one ee 
who might secretly practice Jewish г 3 

Fatally, Don Alvero 1s such a one, 
| i for one by malice 
could be mistaken mada 
and fanaticism. And so, Tonn x 
puts his friend to the torture. A то 

own wife repudiates him as а Jew, E 
2 à ing from torture, his 
while he is recovering 1IC fre that 

daughter is immolated in à е t^ 
i ogue of Segovia. 

burns the ancient synagog E 
Thomas gives a his ерп їп ех- 
for the girl's sacrifice. А 

nhs is the fable, and it is told in a 
peculiarly simplistic fashion—costume- 
drama style minus costume—designed 
to give somnambulistic inevitability to 
the dreadful action. The hypnotic ef- 
fect may not take in some readers who 
will be irritated by the tones of an adult 
careful not to use big words to a low- 

IQ child. Moreover, Fast's publishers 

call Torquemada a tour de force; it 

could also be a sleight of hand. How it 
is read probably depends on how much 
the reader knows of history, not exclud- 

ing the history of Howard Fast. А 

Commissar. Їп seeking ап орге іп 

history, Historical Novelist Fast (Citi- 
zen Tom Paine) need have looked no 
further than the man in whose honor 
he was given the Stalin Peace Prize in 
1953. But perhaps a contemporary fa- 
ble would be too painful for Fast. He 
was an unswervingly militant card- 
carrying Communist and something of 
a culture commissar for Communism. 
Himself a Jew, he became anti-Stalin 
and quit the Party only when he dis- 
covered that Stalin was anti-Jew. This 
underlies the special weakness of Fast’s 
tale. In fashioning Torquemada as a de- 
mented racist and centering his story 
On the plight of the Jew, Fast ignores 
history. The Inquisition was concerned 
with heresy not heredity; it was Catho- 
lic Spain’s method of safeguarding the- 
ological doctrine. Less than one-fourth 
of Torquemada’s 8,800 victims at the 
stake, in fact, were impenitent Jews, 

The Inquisition was a page of terri- 
ble madness in history, but it was not 
the same as the racial and class mad- 
ness that drowned Hitler’s Germany 


and Stalin's Russia in the blood of vi 

| vic- 
tims who outnumbered Т, j 
by more than 1 RE 


é 000 to one. Anoth 
ex-Communist did rather better, sine 


the heavien stones of current hi 
Arthur Koestler built Dates огу, 
into something more than an adult hor- 
тог comic; he made his book a classic 
defense against the ogres of absolutism 
who think that their political faith gives 
them power over the minds and bodies 
of other men. Koestler brought a bet- 
ter mind to the subject; he began by 
renouncing the inquisitor within himself, 
Fast's book is no more than a tua culpa. 
In the person of Alvero, he seems to be 
trying to recover in the 15th century 
the innocence he lost in the 20th. 


60 


Through a Shot Glass Darkly 


THE BOOZE READER by George Bishop. 
288 pages. Sherbourne Press. $4.50. 


ik affish, somewhat questionable 
wr a bar, this raffish, тосуда. 
questionable book glibly rattles d a 
sorts of odd and fascinating facts a 
the manufacture and use of liquor. 1 e 
word "spirits" was originally applie s 
the alcohol vapor created during the 
distillation process. The "proof of any 
whisky is equal to double the amount of 
alcohol it contains; 100 proof means 
5095 alcohol by volume, the other half 
being distilled water, coloring and the 
like. “Proof” originally was a place 
where gunpowder was tested. Early dis- 
tillers adopted the term, because they 
used powder to gauge the strength of 
liquor. They would mix a sample of 
newly condensed alcohol with an equal 


TOM CARROLL—PI 


GEORGE BISHOP 
The proof is in the powder. 


amount of gunpowder and strike a 
match to it. If the mixture failed to burn, 
the liquor was too weak; if it erupted 
into a violent flame, it was too strong; 
but if it burned with an even blue flame, 
Yt was considered just right. 

Author Bishop, a California freelance 
Writer, cheerfully admits that his only 
credential as a liquor authority is a 
long and fond acquaintance with the 
stuff. Apparently, he also set out to 
touch off a Donnybrook in any room- 
ful of serious or discriminating drink- 
ers. For example, he argues that most 


кет are kidding themselves when 


they claim that they can taste the dif- 
ference between competing brands of 
liquor. Moreover, though most people 
can taste the difference between Scotch 
and bourbon on the first drink, Bishop 
claims that most bourbon drinkers can- 
not distinguish between different types 
of bourbon (straight, charcoal-filtered 
sour-mash) after the Second drink. After 
the third, he Says, they cannot tell bour- 


uish b 
from Scotch. After the fifth. ШЫ 
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drinker cannot tell Senta 
bon if he is blindfolded ) tt 
nose. Bishop invites doubt Ni 
the test by having someon, en 
the experiment (teetotalers E 
tute quinine water and Coffer 
academic anyway, since © 
prefer to drink with eyed 
mouth open. Just the 1 


~~ Sam 
makes pleasant bar-time readin 
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Current & Various 


FROM THE GREEN Амт. edd 
and introduced by Barbara Hoy 
pages. Macmillan. $6.95. ^ 

St.-John Perse (Seamarks) We 
on an islet off Guadeloupe, Б 
telholzer (Shadows Moye ү 
Them) came from British ( 
V. S. Naipaul (4 House for) 
was) grew up in Trinidad. Сео» 
ming (In the Castle of My Sh 
Barbadian. In the last generatio! 
rent of literary talent has соле 
out of the Caribbean like a Gul 
of the spirit. | 


number of remarkable young w 
among them an important П 
(Derek Walcott), an insightful? 

(L. E. Brathwaite) and dozens dip 

storytellers (V. S. Reid, Samuel {ane 
Clément Richer, Lydia Саһге ee 
Helman). Many of them are NP ^ 
part-Negro, and they write in. 

languages (Dutch, English, К 

Spanish). Their works, samples. 
arresting anthology by U.S. Pac: 
bara Howes, insistently betray # 
resemblance. They are ба F 
ate, gay, fantastic, funny—on tt 
more emotional than intelle 
short, these writers are un 
cut from the same strong) i 
cloth as the greatest of all A 
Caribbean descent: Alexandre" 


i 
THE SECRET ISLANDS by fog 
sell. 238 pages. Norton. $5.9 P J 
“My feeling about islands | 
mal," confesses Author E | 
was born on ап island —N $. 
South Island—and who, li “I 
feels uncomfortable nest 
but on rock castles moated a 
One summer, his spirit © у 
years of urban life as 4 / s 
Manhattan, . Russell hea d ul 
the scent of some у att 
specks off Newfoundlan ng i 
Scotia’s stern coasts. Ато ой 
Hay Island, periodically ё рі 
roots by the incredible fa^ hoti 
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E e Tie New York colorist 
а raft of airborne circles 
d handsome canvases. 
c colors seem charted 

MTS at Eu dE НЕР аѕ 

co ds. Through Feb. 10. 
И 1018 Madison 
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EDWARD v 80: 


T © fter bronze 
- ноо . In bronze à Ze, 
Ave. a tical sculptor—who died 


“е lat o—captured woman's every 
іо years Е БНА! exhibition brings to- 
js ~ mood. the best of them—Despair, Vanity, 
y. gether Washing Her Hair—as well as a 


E. 
© | ЖЬ not previously shown. Through 


. 12. ; 
B os pREXLER— Graham, 1014 Madi- 


on Ave. at 78th. The highest-strung nude 
CAES B Madison Avenue these days is a shape- 
1 BU uit of all right gaily flapping from the 
rf B flagpole. Drexler's scarlet banner 
;  jlludes, naturally, to what's inside: more 
[һе same. Though his wife Rosalyn, a 
op artist herself, served as model for 
rexlers paintings, he artfully renders all 
er attributes and attitudes ambiguous. 
‘(through Feb. 26. 
ALICE NEEL— Graham, 1014 Madison 
j ve. at 78th. Portraits from the '30s as 
= vellas recent paintings reveal Alice Neel's 
E _ аге gift for finding in a face the psychic 
| бу to personality. Done with compas- 
^ ionate colors and a persuasive brush, the 
21 are often disquieting, for the artist 
К as put her subjects at ease—then seem- 
jigly discovered their best-kept secrets. 
| rough Feb, 5. 
МӘ ROBERT KIPNISS— Contemporaries, 992 
adison Ave. at 77th. In the twilight zone 
lween recollection and imagination, a 
„w York painter has found a vista of 
(md and mood that he calls *the In- 
j E Landscape." With hushed tones, feath- 
i D. Шаш апа eerie chiaroscuro, he 
с E IS Scenes with the appearance 
f ау and the ambiance of dream. 
rS 
op As (| A 
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(un On the beach of Dover, Donati 
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B NEUE revealed a perfect fossil. 
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Mtinues lon, destruction and rebirth’? — 
to leave its traces in the artist’s 
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ART IN NEW YORK 


| UPTOWN MIDTOWN 


CÉSAR MANRIQUE—Viviano, 42 Fast 
57th. Though Manrique has made Madrid 
his home for years and is now working 
in New York, the landscape that persist- 
ently haunts his abstractions is the lava 
rock and volcanic ash of his native 
Canary Islands. He skillfully evokes all 
manner of allusive eruptions, using a 
wealth of hues and a crusty mixed media 
built up into light relief. Through Feb. 26. 

MINIATURES—IBM, 16 East 57th. То 
make the heart grow fonder even when 
absent was the sentimental purpose of 
exquisite hand-painted portraits of friends 
and lovers set in rings, clasps, pendants 
and brooches often embellished with pre- 
cious stones. The eclipsed art is charming- 
ly recalled in some 150 miniature memen- 
tos from the Smithsonian Institution's 
National Collection of Fine Arts. Through 
Feb. 12. 

ALEKSANDRA KASUBA—Grippi & Waddell, 
15 East 57th. A Lithuanian-born New 
York artist whose architectural commis- 
sions include a 28-ft. stone mural in Man- 
hattan’s Hilton Hotel turns her talents to 
more modestly scaled mosaics. Fashioned 
from slate-grey unpolished Belgian mar- 
ble, arranged in simple geometric pat- 
terns, they suggest elegant courtyards, are 
remarkable for the austere beauty of the 
materials. Through Feb. 12. 

MARY CASSATT—Knoedler, 14 East 57th. 
Still a delight are the cool head and 
warm heart of the Philadelphia society 
girl who won the esteem of the French 
impressionists (even crotchetv Edgar De- 
gas conceded: "I would not have ad- 
mitted that a woman could draw as well 
as that") Mary Cassatt’s memorable 
paintings of children are balanced by 
adult portraits on loan from the artist's 
family. The exhibition is for the benefit 
of the National Collection of Fine Arts. 
Through Feb. 26. 

LUIS FELIPE NOE—Bonino, 7 West 57th. 
What with the disarray of boards, doors, 
canvases and picture frames—plastered 
with naughty faces in nasty colors—the 
unsuspecting viewer is apt to think the 
show hasn’t been hung yet. Chaos, claims 
the young Argentine, is his art. But in 
Noé’s collages, order comes to the surface, 
and so do his gifts. Through Feb. 12. 

RUTH VOLLMER—Parsons, 24 West 57th. 
In about a dozen oddly sliced, nicked 
and gouged cast bronzes, a German-born 
American sculptress takes the sphere as 
her motif and performs all manner of 
mysterious mutations on it. Also a con- 
tinuing display of Walter Murch’s 
shadowy still lifes. Through Feb. 12. 

BARBRO OSTLIHN—Tibor de Nagy, 29 
West 57th. The wife of Swedish Painter 
Oyvind Fahlstrom takes a cold look at 
the motley architecture near her lower- 
Manhattan studio and in a dozen can- 
vases turns it into a kind of Marienbad 
modern. For those who wish to compare 
sightings, the buildings portrayed are 
clearly labeled with their addresses, 
Through Feb. 12. 

CPLY—lolas, 15 East 55th. Cply 
(known otherwise as Bill Copley) sought 
inspiration for his recent paintings in 
Greece and, judging from the look of 
things, it wasn’t the monuments that 
caught his eye. Oh, there is a Grecian 
umnCGfidn Publictbemang Сныка акку 


mostly it’s never-on-Sunday girls cavort- 
ing in and out of scanties. Despite the 
show's title—"Projects for Monuments to 
the unknown Whore"—it is all good- 
humored and fun. Through Feb. 19. 


MUSEUMS 


JEWISH—Fifth Ave. at 92nd. Philip 
Guston took the big leap from figurative 
painting to abstract expressionism in the 
1940s. His recent progress is more subtle. 
He still works in the abstract vein, and the 
feverish brushing, the nervous energy re- 
main, but warm primaries have yielded 
to cool greys and pastels. Eighty oils, 
gouaches, drawings. Through Feb. 13. 

GUGGENHEIM—Fifth Ave. at 89th. Seven 
new realists accept photographic images 
as a starting point for painting, then pro- 
ceed to ring effective changes on them with 
silk-screen and other techniques (through 
Feb. 13). There is also a 121-work retro- 
spective of Edvard Munch, whose unre- 
mitting melancholy and off-and-on misogy- 
ny are affectingly delineated in paintings, 
prints and drawings loaned mainly by 
Norwegian museums and collectors 
(through Feb. 20). 

METROPOLITAN— Fifth Ave. at 82nd. The 
Met has dug deep in its treasury and dis- 
covered ancient Chinese gold, which this 
week goes on exhibition in the Far East- 
ern galleries. 

FINCH COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART—62 East 
78th. А five-century survey of graphic 
art, ranging from Albrecht Dürer to Mau- 
ricio Lasansky, is instructively arranged 
according to various techniques. The show 
represents the first effort of the newly or- 
ganized but still homeless Museum of 
Graphic Art. Through March 7. 

GALLERY OF MODERN ART—Columbus 
Circle at 59th. With the largest exhibition 
of Salvador Dali’s work ever assembled 
—nearly 400 paintings, sculptures and 
jewels—the gallery marshals impressive 
evidence that the Spanish surrealist has 
been more than dilly-Dali-ing over the 
past five decades. Through Feb. 27. 

MUSEUM OF PRIMITIVE АВТ—15 West 
54th. The inventive range of styles that 
Congolese tribes traditionally brought to 
sculpture can be appreciated in the first 
comprehensive showing of 250 fetishes, 
figures and once-functional objects selected 
from the distinguished Clark and Frances 
Stillman Collection. Through Feb. 5. 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—11 West 53rd. 
Marking the 80th birthday of Architect 

Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, a drawing 
exhibition displays some 70 of his pioneer- 
ing designs, including a 1919 project for 
a Berlin skyscraper (through March 20). 
Meanwhile, in a 40-year rundown of his 
painting, Ace Surrealist René Magritte, 67, 
summons the mysteries with the authority 
of an ancient (through Feb. 27). 

MUSEUM OF EARLY AMERICAN FOLK ARTS 
—49 West 53га. A sizable selection of 
unsigned paintings credited to New Eng- 
land Primitive Erastus Salisbury Field in- 
cludes both the salt-of-the-earth family 
portraits he painted before the daguerreo- 
type put him out of business in mid-19th 
century, and the high-flown fantasies he 
created once he was freed from having to 
please his patrons. Through March 20. 

BROOKLYN—Eastern Parkway. “G 
Gold Jewelry from the Age of 
shows off fine ornament 
century B.C, combi 
with Helleni 
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How many TELEVISION 
1 itions Wednesday, February 
buying positio BOB HOPE PRESENTS THE CHRYSLER THEA- 
TER. (NBC, 9-10 p.m.)* Jane Wyman 
аде stars in а drama about a woman falsely 
TIME International || judged as fallen. 
readers in? Thursday, February 3 


HALLMARK HALL OF FAME (NBC, 8:30-10 
p.m.). The Magnificent Yankee, an award- 
winning adaptation of the Broadway play 
about the life of Supreme Court Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and his wife 
Fanny. With Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
tanne. Rerun. 


Friday, February 4 
THE MAN FROM U.N.C.L.E. (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). Maurice Evans is the guest star in 
“The Wounded Time Affair," in which he 
plays а nonagenarian politician „who is 
fed a youth formula by his fiancée (Vera* 
Miles). First of two parts. 


Saturday, February 5 

SEVENTH ANNUAL BOB HOPE DESERT GOLF 
CLASSIC (NBC, 4-5 p.m.) Celebrities and 
pros tee up at La Quinta Country Club in 
Palm Springs, Calif. 

CBS EVENING NEWS WITH ROGER MUDD 
(CBS, 6:30-7 p.m.). The network expands 
its evening news to six times a week, all 
in color, with this first Saturday broadcast. 


Sunday, February 6 

DIRECTIONS ‘66 (ABC, 1-1:30 p.m.). 
“The Mysterious World of Muriel Spark,” 
a dramatic rendering by Marion Seldes, 
John Heffernan and Louis Turenne of 
some of the author’s caustic short stories. 

CONTINUATION OF THE BOB HOPE GOLF 
CLASSIC (NBC, 3:30-5 p.m.). The final 
rounds. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). An inquiry into “How to Fight a 
Guerrilla War,” based on the British ex- 
periences in Malaya between 1948 and 
1960. Hopeful comparisons are drawn with 
Viet Nam. 

THE VOICE OF THE DRAGON (NBC, 6:30- 
7:30 p.m.). To illustrate this documentary 
On mass indoctrination by the Chinese 
Communists, NBC bought extensive film 
footage from a French camera crew that 
spent four months in Red China. 

THE SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9-11 
p.m.). The Three Faces of Eve, with Jo- 
anne Woodward, who won a well-deserved 
1957 Academy Award for her portrayal 


in the film of a girl whose personality 
keeps splitting. 


Monday, February 7 

MARY MARTIN: HELLO, DOLLY! ROUND THE 
WORLD (NBC, 9-10 p.m.). Performer Mar- 
ün narrates a color camera report on the 
Tokyo, Viet Nam and London tour of 
Hello, Dolly! including some footage of 
Good Queen Bess 11 greeting Producer 
David Merrick and his cast. 


Tuesday, February 8 
- CBS NEWS SPECIAL (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
Sixteen їп Webster Groves," a report on 
the American. 16-year-old based on a Uni- 
versity of Chicago Study of the teen-age 
Species in a St. Louis suburb. 
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THE PERSECUTION AND узу. 
MARAT AS PERFORMED by ты. shade 
THE ASYLUM OF CHARENTON un P 
RECTION OF THE MARQUIS p; нува nd 
theater seat becomes ап el Say at mor: 
as Director Peter Brook ands p" full 
Shakespeare Company sear the the ° А 
a high-voltage production of p Ms OSE ( 
shocking, stunning play. eA s, the 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE. Bil] y, some 2! 
a modern anti-hero, muddleq b tt olorful 
maddened by the machine, ang “The alt 
by his acute awareness that he j changea 
ably mediocre. With astounding „tion 0 
28-year-old Actor Nicol Williams, troubles 
all the caustic humor and curdi Ше not | 
peration from John Osborne’s wore Y y 

CACTUS FLOWER. A playboy бшш УРО? 
ry Nelson) who has drilled himsel P! а | 
trap.of lies persuades his РЇП la т 
(Lauren Bacall) to fill in as his boo, 7 
cause his mistress (Brenda Vacca Nashvill 
agree to marry him until she méithe airs ! 
supposed spouse. Abe Burrows dir 
daft farce with a deft touch. 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU. НЫ DOCTC 
its and high jinks are the househifean's 
of the blithe Sycamore family. ТҸегѕіоп 
year-old play is an American coniestselle 
sic, though its zaniness is les Sharif) 
now than its tender and nostddominat 
minders of an age of innocence. Ха uphe 

THE ROYAL HUNT OF THE SUN isi ОНАҮ‹ 
zling theatrical spectacle but failstiilass exi 
the nerve center of emotion and lot and 
Christopher Plummer gives a fory the 
terpretation of the stormy Cong:elebrate 


t THE Si 
Pizarro in Peru. Richard 
{иду oj 
RECORDS ji. 
Pop LPs A 
Но, $ 

MARY POPPINS EN FRANÇAIS (ҮНҮН 


Sherman brothers’ songs have Ту. 


rounds of the pop singers and anderwa 
bands and now turn UP, YD ines. . 
home, translated into Frenc ‘delivers | 
LeGrand, the French soprano 3j VIVA | 
the Swingle Singers, tries to e ї 
and simple but breaks into a 
spirited scat singing in Un 1 
de Sucre and sounds, as the} А Ugeledy. 
supercalifragilisticexpidelilicie" 1 Тір que 
MAN OF LA MANCHA (Kapp [АП reyo] 
recording of the season’s тол | REPULS 
musical betrays the play's 5.1816 b 
but boasts a tuneful if оуіо чы а 
Mitch Leigh, who has COP y 
thing from opera to 
Joan Diener QE 
laints as she screeches ҮЙ гез, 
is like another,” but Richard * mos 
Quixote does well by : 
Dream and Dulcinea. 300K i : 
THE BAROQUE BEATLES Pi jii 
This musical spoof 50019 flm and 
Bach. The themes, of COU”, оез, 
Cartney-Lennon, but me som? Aviva] 
authentic baroque style > zil V 


y say , 


classical musicians W. " the ШУ 
the Baroque Ensemble " Sena, 
Kammermusikgesellscho ile Be ез у 


clude a suite, ТЛе fot Me, 
Musicke, and à Сатай i, i! 
Saturday after Shea 5 radin АРМА 
ROBERT GOULET ON BROM hoii 
bia). Goulet attacks cac ait 
though it came from // 


FEB 


o 


“ Im your Valentine" 
ie оп of dark passion 
пу! become а grand official 
Hello, ро of the music benefits from 


d important. 
o SOUS E. STARRING PETER NERO 


ing П E 
B. em SCREEN SC Pollywood seems to be 
= ctor). 


=R CA Victo": \delible music than Broad- 
[т A Forget Domani, The 
ay. ТМ! le and Ship of Fools 


| way: r Smi ў | 
ЗАЗ ‘shadow of You program for nimble Pi- 
THE Nye provide 2 ho keeps an orchestra 
NIU pre r Nero, wI 

N UNdg тап! Pete puttress his moods, among them 

PE Siy at hand What's New Pussycat? and Help! 
v Cep humor: g funny treatment. 

and qy get full ае BIRD OF PARADISE FLY UP YOUR 
"the Sen. MAY lumbia). "Little" Jimmy Dick- 
OF Pety NOSE | country singer, has been getting 
ens, Bo ron in the city because of the 
m D malediction of his title song. 
Оо [рит'з other lyrics, sung to inter- 
| Ше САНГ tunes, are a standard collec- 
t he i; moe complaints (“I got pockets full of 
Mi E agr bles every payday"; I can't get over 
Villiams, tt not gettin’ over you"). j 
d сиф ay wORLD (RCA Victor). "Tennessee 
le's Уо playboy” Eddie Arnold, after 20 years of 
boy denis pit making, is still climbing the pop charts 

Ві баке the World Со Away; What's Не 

Spinsteritporn in My World). His mellifluous, high 
ls his "Wtenor voice is as sweet as ever, but the 
‚ Vacca Nashville Sound is beginning to take on 
1 she mithe airs of the Melachrino Strings. 


TOWS dite CI N E M A 


1. 

| YOU. Н ростов ZHIVAGO. In Director David 
househdiLean’s literate, magnificently visualized 
family, Wersion of Boris Pasternak’s monumental 
can comeiyestseller, the romance of Zhivago (Omar 
is les Sharif) and his Lara (Julie Christie) 
id nostdominates a vast canvas of war and so- 
ence, Ла upheaval. 

IE SUN isi OHAYO. The easy rhythm of middle- 
jut fails 01855 existence in suburban Tokyo is the 
tion anddlot and soul of a gentle family comedy 
es a forty the late Yasujiro Ozu, Japan's most 
ny Congitlebrated film poet. 

THE SPY WHO CAME IN FROM THE COLD. 
tichard Burton, at his very best, gets 
lurdy opposition from Oskar Werner in a 
Killful version of the John le Carré thrill- 
T about a British Intelligence man who 
cais ( 0$©5 as a defector to East Germany. 

"have m, THUNDERBALL. The slightly faded James 
ers and Herd formula is brightened by spectacular 
), ve Ae ater effects, a few splashy con- 
o ests, and Sean Connery, who by now 
giltlivers his Jimcracks martini-dry. 
prano ©) VivA YE 
i MARIAI Some camera magic by 
to a iere J Cinematographer Henri Ресае 
jn Рій Шс ү Moreau and Brigitte Bardot 
they S 'lipgjeq, те peasantry in Louis Malle's 
licent: Jti ques eeledy farce about a pair of 


(Kapp): "an EE involved in a Central Ameri- 
ims 10n, 

most Mw REPULSION, 

ys 5% 


DS 


The nightmare deeds of a 
obvious ее) RA ; psychopath (Catherine De- 
comp a maste Shown in excruciating detail 
coll Or on ae the macabre, Writer-Direc- 
her 11019 ОАВЦ olanski (Knife in the Water). 
ШИ IS Jetset satire with trim- 


One P Sings J і Г 
A Кї? ША Pathos is tailor-made for Julie 
- The "ora jean performance as the 
Mesas ue sleeps her way from 

a De shrewd G.I. con man 

prone exploits his buddies for 

S harsh in Writer-Director Bryan 


he gs, aching drama about 
есі in а Japanese prison 
ar II 


Who nearly loses her 
Nd to his motorcycling 
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mate, in a freewheeling portrait of British 
youth. 

JULIET OF THE SPIRITS. A betrayed wife 
(Giulietta Masina) reviews her life in 
lovely full-color fantasies Staged by Di- 
rector Federico Fellini (La Dolce Vita, 
875), the Barnum of the avant-garde. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


THE INNOCENT EYE, by Arthur Calder- 
Marshall. Robert Flaherty is described in 
this admirable biography as the archetype 
of the artist-adventurer: a steel-hewed 
Irishman who spent the first half of his life 
exploring the Arctic, a Blake-like vision- 
ary who spent the second half inventing 
the documentary film and producing its 
early masterworks—Nanook of the North, 
Moana, Louisiana Story. 

IN COLD BLOOD, by Truman Capote. In 
an effort to expand the dimensions of 
journalism by exploring the subsurface of 
a vicious and senseless murder, Novelist 
Capote has permanently enriched and am- 
plified the reporter's craft. 

A THOUSAND DAYS: JOHN F. KENNEDY IN 
THE WHITE HOUSE, by Arthur M. Schle- 
singer Jr. Other New Frontiersmen stood 
closer to the President, but none has been 
better equipped—or тоге successful— 
than Harvard Historian Schlesinger in de- 
scribing the moods and assessing the deeds 
of the Kennedy Administration. 

THE PROUD TOWER, by Barbara Tuch- 
man. In The Guns of August, for which 
she won a Pulitzer Prize in 1964, Histori- 
an Tuchman presented a perceptive and 
appalling analysis of the military catas- 
trophe of 1914. In this sequel, she steps 
back a few years and examines with equal 
sharpness a luxurious and unheeding Eu- 
rope as it drifted toward disaster. 

THE EVENING OF THE HOLIDAY, by Shirley 
Hazzard. An artful and poetic first novel 
about the holiday affair of two not-too- 
young, not-too-attractive lovers in Italy. 

BERNARD SHAW: COLLECTED LETTERS (1874- 
1897), edited by Dan H. Laurence. Near- 
ly 700 letters—anecdotal, flirtatious, argu- 
mentative—are more than just the bril- 
liant babble of a compulsive correspond- 
ent. They comprise an autobiography of 
G.B.S.’s prodigious early years as critic, 
socialist propagandist and philanderer. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
. The Source, Michener (1 last week) 
. Those Who Love, Stone (2) 
The Lockwood Concern, O’Hara (3) 
. Up the Down Staircase, Kaufman (4) 
Airs Above the Ground, Stewart (6) 
The Billion Dollar Brain, Deighton (5) 
Hotel, Hailey (8) 
Thomas, Mydans (7) 
. The Double Image, MacInnes 
. The Honey Badger, Ruark (10) 


NONFICTION 


. A Thousand Days, Schlesinger (1) 
. In Cold Blood, Capote (4) 

Games People Play, Berne (3) 
Kennedy, Sorensen (2) 

The Proud Tower, Tuchman (6) 
. A Gift of Prophecy, Montgomery (5) 
The Penkovskiy Papers, 
Penkovskiy (9) 

. Yes | Can, Davis and Boyar (7) 

. А Gift of Joy, Hayes (8) 

. Is Paris Burning? 

Collins and Lapierre (10) 
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when Cathay Pacific will introduce 
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LETTERS 


all the whitewash in TIME’s 


India’s Indira 


Sir: The choice of Indira Gandhi as 

Prime Minister of India [Jan. 28] Б до: 

only a tribute to the lady herself an HT 

dedicated nation-building family, but als 

f India. 

to all the women o gia, ces S. BOND 
Former President, Calcutta Y.W.C.A. 

East Dover, Vt. 


ir: ewly elected Prime Minister 
n x P Gud the intellectuals ef 
India of her own mettle. Until the dea 
of Nehru, Indians accepted her as the 
daughter of a leading personality, and she 
continues to bask in that glory even today. 
The big bosses of Congress find it con- 
venient to keep a compromising Ог a weak 
Prime Minister in New Delhi so that they 
can control the states. 
R. K. IYENGAR 


Pittsburgh 


Sir: Your balanced story about Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi is so very unlike the 
tongue-in-cheek comments you continu- 
ously hurled against her more reputed 
father. Break all your traditions, look no 
more, you have your (Wo)Man of the 
Year. 
К. BHASKARA КАО 


New York City 


Sir: Those who had any doubt of India's 
democratic values will certainly agree with 
you when you say: "It stands as a re- 
markable example in the eyes of the 
world and a clear alternative in Asia to 
Red China's Communism." 
SEVAKLAL MASTER 

Librarian, Columbia University 

New York City 


Earning a Need 


Sir: Spain [Jan. 21] not only “needs 
recognition, acceptancé, applause”; she has 
earned it. 

JAIME SENDRA 
Randolph-Macon College 
Ashland, Va. 


Sir: Congratulations. At last a fair and 
excellent report on Spain. 


THE COUNTESS OF QUINTANILLA 
Madrid 


sir It’s шешен American reporting 

ve seen during my eleven years in thi 

country. ` qs 
HENRY T. JARELL 


Qu 
дин aptain. U.S.N. (ret.) 
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ir: Not À 
DN nor all the paint on the cover 
will make me believe Franco is not a 


Про. Mns. MARK L. ARONS 


Ithaca, N.Y. 


ir: an American businessman 1n 
SET can say from experience that you 
will receive a flood of mail from so- 
called Spanish liberals living in exile. 
They will say that what you say isn't SO, 
and cry the usual charges of censorship, 
oppression, etc. I believe that if these lib- 
erals returned to their country, they would 
find your article accurate and their resent- 


ment and prejudices wrong. 
; Jay SALBY 


Madrid 


Friedman & Keynes 


Sir: You quote me [Dec. 31] as saying: 
*We are all Keynesians now." The quota- 
tion is correct, but taken out of context. 
As best I can recall it, the context was: 
“In one sense, we are all Keynesians 
now; in another, nobody is any longer a 
Keynesian.” The second half is at least 
as important as the first. 

MILTON FRIEDMAN 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago 


Truth or Trash? 


Sir: As a psychotherapist, I resent your 
distorted article on homosexuality [Jan. 
21] Though you correctly quote a few 
experts, it is dreadful of you to sneer, and 
foolish to elaborate Catholic and Tal- 
mudic trash about an issue that is more 
rightfully a problem of psychological un- 
derstanding than moral dogma. 
CLARENCE А. TRIPP 

New York City 


Sir: The writer concludes that, above 
all, there must be “по pretense" that 
homosexuality “is anything but a perni- 
cious sickness." This question of whether 
it is a sickness has been the subject of 
а controversy among highly respected pro- 
fessionals for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury and unfortunately, it cannot be 
solved by editorial fiat. It is regrettable 
that a magazine like TIME should choose 
to 1gnore this controversy and to give the 
false. impression that only “homophile 
Opinion" rejects the notion that homo- 
sexuals are sick, 
ISADORE RUBIN 


Editor, Sexologv i 
New York Ciiy сс Маввапе 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If. you're moving please let us k i 
ving, now five weeks 
before changing your address, Place magazine 
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Sir: Congratulations | 


Neither artistic blandi You 
tion of “subcultural” quent M 
uality should distract usb to p 
that such behavior rem ftom à 
serious disorder. аш; bag 


SHAH 


ы Cli 
State Hospital No. 1 
Fulton, Mo. 


Sir: Your solidly rese F 
the strong Dositioh GENES Esg 
the late Edmund Bergler МУ li 
sure that he was equally stron P 
sue of curability. He taught 180 
several psychoanalysts, and mm 
now report curing seven out of e d Bal 

MARIANNE Bein 2 


New York City 


Bing’s Girls 
Sir: In your “People” section p 00299 
агул; Меш, "с 
version gf 


Pan in San Francisco. You said || 
rriet Ва 


Miller of the San Francis arriet бт 
panned Mrs. Crosby's ponte? тү 


Angivanag! 
e, Spe 


described the performance of oue. Sp 
wart 


daughter Mary Frances as stodgy 
The only thing that could poss 
umbrage about Mrs. Crosby's y Osho 
was that Miss Miller said Ae Шш, : 
girlish and too pretty to be “Peter?! 
which is sort of a mixed criticism, {Ф 
The reference to Mary Frances aj 
stodgy was made about another раі А92 
in the cast. If Mary Frances jş е, P 
then Sammy Davis is taciturn, moe: i 
and laconic. For weeks at a time wer 
to keep her in a strait jacket. 


Hollywood 


Lambasting the Long Lines 


Sir: The Japanese long line fistrgia A. 
[Jan. 28] not only seriously jeje 
game fishing but also threaten кй боп 
supply for future generations. Wincy. Wi 
widely disseminating your article 4 
sportsmen and conservationists. — | 
Luis ZALA ахі 
Ep Lotsuxcro 


Bogota, Colombia 


Credit Due 


H 
Sir: A collection of letters can be 
bag—or a distinguished book. 20 ens, ] 
the grab-bag approach results aite, B 
flaying the editor. Why not cele Basta. 
impeccable, imaginative editing 
produced Bernard Shaw: Collect 
[Jan. 21]? Here the art of ee! 
a brilliant epistolary biography: 
rence deserved more than meti 
his name printed (in reduce А 
the descriptive matter at the he 
review. 


The Shaw Review 
University Park, Pa. 


И 
Sir: Your Press section for i 
credit to Associated Press fo" 
porting at a time when it 15 к= 
ated. For too long the wie "y 
been the whipping boys over 
news being fed to newspaPe 


I5 
The Ogden Group of NewspaP^" - 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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A letter from the РШВ 5 ЕЕ 


ON the TIME masthead this week 
appears a familiar name in an 
unfamiliar location. Home from the 
wars, coups and crises is veteran 
Correspondent James Bell to head 

our expanded New York bureau. 

In his 15 years of reporting from 
abroad, Kansas-born Bell has roamed 
the world in pursuit of the big sto- 
ries, and some little ones. On and 
off he covered the fighting in Korea, 
the Congo and Viet Nam. Leaving 
for Korea, he said: “I feel like the 
firehouse Dalmatian when the bell 
rings.” At Inchon, he became the 
Korean War’s 27th casualty among 
newsmen when he suffered a frac- 
tured arm and chest injuries. 

On the lighter side, when he left 
Beirut in 1954 after three years as 
Middle East bureau chief, he was 
the subject of a tongue-in-cheek U.S. 
embassy cable to the State Depart- 
ment. Dispatch No. 439 began: 
“Plumpish, sunburned, middle-aging 
James Bell had been a man with a 
timely mission: to present the com- 
plex, rapidly unfolding story of the 
Middle East to TIME readers.” 

While in the Middle East, he came 
to know Nasser: well, and predicted 
—a year before it happened—that 
the colonel would emerge as the real 
power in Egypt. Bell was at Bel- 
grade’s Zemun Airport to witness the 
arrival of Russia’s Nikita Khru- 
shchev and Nikolai Bulganin; he re- 
ported the visit that drew world at- 

| tention to Mr. K., vodka for vodka. 
| Later, when Khrushchev made the 
sensational but top-secret Kremlin 
speech that demolished Stalin, Bell 
was in Moscow and got wind of it. 
During two tours of duty in Bonn, 
he covered the Berlin Wall, the 1956 
Hungarian uprising, and matters as 
disparate as what Chancellor Ade- 
nauer was thinking and what the 
German burgher was eating. 

Not that Bell is a stranger to the 
U.S. scene. After graduating from 
| the University of Kansas, he went to 
| work for Time as Topeka stringer, 
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BELL AT NEW POST 


later joined our Chicago bureau. 
Among the many domestic stories he 
covered, old-TiMErs best remember 
his interview with a wayfarer on 
Chicago's Skid Row (July 22, 1946), 
his report on the Centralia mine 
disaster (April 7, 1947), and the 
two Alger Hiss trials. 

Working with Bell in New York 
will be Deputy Bureau Chief Nick 
Thimmesch, who will continue to 
scout New York politics; Peter Van- 
derwicken, whose speciality is eco- 
nomics; Marcia Gauger, who has 
been reporting business news; Chris- 
topher Cory, who concentrates on 
back-of-the-book stories; Rosalind 
Constable, who prepares a report on | 
the cultural scene; Michael Parks 
and Robert Smith, who are general 
assignment reporters. 

The bureau which Bell now heads 
is unique among the 34 that TIME | 
operates around the world. In a | 
sense, all 155 writers, researchers 
and editors working in the Time & | 
Life Building constitute a news bu- | 
reau in that they often do their own 
reporting. But New York has grown 
so big and complex that Bell’s ex- 
panded staff is necessary to give the 
fullest coverage to the city he calls 
"the meeting place of the world.” 
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THE WAR 


аб day, congressional leaders 


nd Administration aides UM into 
ye White House for close -door con- 
srences and confidential briefings. Hour 
fter hour, Lyndon Johnson consulted 
arnestly with his most trusted advisers 
| the Cabinet Room. Night 
[ег night, the President 
огей over memos arguing for 
ad against the choice that 
ynfronted him. Finally, after 
iterminable hours of anxious, 
yen anguished debate, John- 
yn last week reached a deci- 
on that may well prove as 
ivotal to the course of the 
ar as his announcement last 
ily that the U.S. would 
tand” in Viet Nam. He con- 
uded' that the protracted 
ause in U.S. bombing raids 
jainst North Viet Nam would 
ive to end. 
Delayed Resolve. Though 
fe decision had been reached 
‘ys earlier, Johnson set 6 p.m. 
furday as the irreversible 
пе. Most of Saturday, 
€ President and his advisers 
"Te closeted in the White 
Quse discussing which targets 
, 0mb, how hard to hit, 
E o Start. Militarily, lim- 
| 9mbing of the North 
have only limited re- 
ied eal its renewal sig- 
be the а much broader sense 
| У. having gone to extraor- 
hs to seek peace in Viet 
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the U.S. effort as ап "impudent threat" 
and demanding that the Hanoi-spon- 
sored National Liberation Front, the 
Viet Cong's political façade, be recog- 
nized "as the sole genuine representa- 
tive of the people of South Viet Nam." 
In so doing, Ho unequivocally closed 
the door on negotiations in the fore- 
seeable future. 

Ho's thumbs down came in the midst 


"BACK FROM HANOI” 
Now, the verdict of history. 


of a last-ditch effort by the President 
to break the diplomatic impasse. For 
more than a week, he and his aides 
had been dropping hints designed, in 
the words of an Administration official, 
“to let the North Vietnamese know 
that they damn well better hurry up.” 
The implication was clear that if they 
did not, the U.S. had no choice but 
to resume bombing. - 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk dropped 
one such hint when, in a press confer- 
ence on the fifth anniversary of his oath 
taking as Secretary of State (a tenure - 
exceeded by only eight of his 51 prede- 
cessors), he remarked that the response 
to U.S. peace efforts had been over- 
whelmingly favorable “except from 
those who could in fact sit down and 
make peace.” At the same time, cables 


advising that air strikes might soon be 
resumed began flowing to U.S. ambas- 
sadors in the 40-odd nations that U.S. 
emissaries had visited when the peace 
offensive was launched at Christmas. 

Never before in the 20th century 
has a major nation committed itself to 
war. and then unilaterally limited its 
war-making potential in hopes of nego- 
tiating a peaceful settlement, not a sur- 
render. As a demonstration of 
American good faith in its 
desire for peace in Southeast 
Asia, the pause and the diplo- 
matic offensive had done much 
to convince skeptical allies and 
neutrals that Hanoi, not Wash- 
ington, was barring the way 
to the conference table. But 
that was about all it had 
achieved—and at the same 
time it opened a Pandora’s 
box of problems. 

Guns у. Butter. Many Amer- 
icans worried impatiently that 
the Administration was imper- 
iling G.I. lives by allowing Ha- 
noi to funnel arms and men 
into the South over bridges, 
roads and jungle trails exempt 
from air interdiction. On the 
other hand, the pause had fo- 
mented increasingly vociferous 
assaults on the President’s pol- 
icy in Viet Nam, largely from 
within his own party. William 
Fulbright, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, challenged the 
very legality of U.S. involve- 
ment in the war. Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Mike Mansfield urged that 
the bombing be suspended “indefinitely.” 
Nearly half of the Senate’s Democrats 
are known to want Johnson to continue 
the lull; 77 House Democrats have 
formally expressed that hope in a letter 
to the President. 

With most members of Congress fac- 
ing re-election, Democrats in particular 
feared that the war would cut into 
vaunted Great Society programs; as 
one Republican cracked, they were ask- 
ing the President to “hold up the guns 
until we can get the butter spread.” 
While Fulbright in effect wanted the 
Administration to clear its war plans 
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prohibited from sending а single draftee 
to Viet Nam unless he actually volun- 
teered for duty there. 

Not a Squeak. The pressures of do- 

mestic and foreign opinion combined 
to make Johnson's decision to resume 
bombing one of the most arduous he has 
had to face in his 26-month presidency. 
The strain was evident—though with as 
consummate a showman as Lyndon 
Johnson it was often difficult to tell 
to what extent his gloomy, remote bear- 
ing was assumed for political effect. 
He bolted from receptions unwontedly 
early. After a dinner at which Chief 
Justice Earl Warren was one of his 
guests of honor, the President was in 
such a hurry to return to his delibera- 
tions over Viet Nam that he left without 
bidding Warren good night. 

The President was supremely aware 
that for all the advice he received, the 
final choice and the responsibility for its 
consequences were his alone. “One man 
has the decision to make,” said a high- 
ranking U.S. official in Saigon, “and 
until he does, no one here is going to 
utter a squeak. The ultimate implica- 
tions of that decision are simply too 
big.” 

“There could be no question of that. 
By continuing the pause, Johnson would 
certainly have left himself open to cen- 
sure by the voters—and by history—if 
it became apparent that the suspension 
of air strikes against the North had 
endangered the success of the war or 
needlessly cost allied lives. In deciding 
to resume bombing, the President had 
to weigh the risk that North Viet Nam 
would respond in kind and that Red 
China might even be jolted into making 
good its shrill threats of intervention. 

No. |. If the somber implications of 
the decision had allotted the Hamlet 
role to Lyndon Johnson, he was not en- 
tirely alone on the battlements. He was 
in almost constant touch with the three 
men who from the first have been his 
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chief advisers and sounding boards on 
the Viet Nam war—Dean Rusk, De- 
fense Secretary Robert McNamara and 
National Security Adviser McGeorge 
Bundy. It was Rusk, in particular, who 
in recent days served as the President's 
busiest foreign-policy adviser, articula- 
tor and lightning rod. n.i 

Though the Georgetown cocktail cir- 
cuit buzzes almost weekly with rumors 
that the Secretary of State is on his way 
out, Lyndon Johnson has always deeply 
respected {һе bland, imperturbable 
Rusk, feels a personal kinship with him 
because of his Georgian drawl and 
tenant-farm origins. *He is No. 1 in the 
Cabinet,” said Johnson, when Rusk 
came under attack last summer in Ar- 
thur M. Schlesinger’s history of the 
Kennedy Administration, "and he. is 
No. 1 with me." 

In all the briefings and conferences 
through the week, Rusk was almost 
invariably at the President's side. Even 
in his seventh floor State Department 
office overlooking the Lincoln Memo- 
rial, the Secretary of State was only an 
arm's length away from Johnson. A 
white phone near Rusk's uncluttered 
desk reaches Johnson directly. Along- 
side it, a pale green phone with a black 
receiver hooks him up to the new KY-3 
super-security network that links the 
President, the Pentagon and major mil- 
itary commands. Behind his desk hangs 
a Norman Rockwell watercolor of 
Johnson inscribed: by L.B.J.: “To Dean 
Rusk, my wise counselor.” 

All in a Day. When Rusk was not 
conferring with the President, he was 
wading through a herculean schedule: 
writing memos, sifting intelligence re- 
ports, receiving ambassadors, speech- 
making, conferring with aides, answer- 
ing Congressmen’s questions. Among his 
visitors during the week: British For- 
eign Secretary Michael Stewart and De- 
fense Minister Denis Healey, who 
brought the welcome news that any 
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ssion У. Gore's aim was off, but when an 
d satellijde retrieved the pamphlet and handed 
'apitol Hi !0 Rusk, the Secretary found the 
ind despi2ds he was looking for. The resolu- 
for ууш? empowers the President, he noted, 
ome of i9 Prevent further aggression.” 
at even pi Confessing that "I am scared to death 
ooking h?7* running into nuclear World War 
lvanias I» Pennsylvania's Clark asked if a 
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meet if I can." The appointment was at 
the White House for another meeting 
on Viet Nam strategy, and the Sena- 
tors obligingly let him go. 

Clap Hands. It had been quite an or- 
deal. Characteristically, Rusk allowed 
later: "They're concerned. People ought 
to be. But the central issue is what you 
do if Hanoi, backed by Peking, continues 
to push into Southeast Asia. We're go- 
ing to meet this commitment." Actual- 
ly, he added, "there's much more in- 
ternational support on this than many 
people realize. I have no doubt that if 
we succeed in assuring the safety of 
South Viet Nam, there will be a hundred 
small countries all over the world who 
will clap their hands in relief." 

For the time being, many foreign 
countries were stamping their feet in- 
stead, demanding a prolongation of the 
pause. The Japanese, for example, want- 
ed more time to explore the possibili- 
ties of a breakthrough, even though 
Foreign Minister Etsusaburo Shiina had 
found no hint of one in a -week-long 
visit to Moscow. Besides, Tokyo has 
built up a thriving trade with Hanoi 
and fears that renewed U.S. bombing 
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MAHON, MANSFIELD & FULBRIGHT 
Escalation by the Peaceniks. 
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might force its ships to steer clear of 
Haiphong, North Viet Nam's major port. 
Though the British bravely agreed to 
support the President, they would clear- 
ly have preferred that he prolong the 
pause until after Prime Minister Har- 
old Wilson's visit to Moscow this month. 

Call to Prague. The President and his 
advisers were aware that no matter 
when the bombing was resumed, there 
would be howls of protest from an as- 
sortment of students and statesmen, pro- 
fessors and preachers. Last May, John- 
son was more criticized than cheered 
for ordering a pause in the bombing 
and ending it after only five days. Simi- 
larly, he was faulted last week because 
he was considering ending the latest 
pause after only *a brief, one-month 
trial." There would undoubtedly be com- 
plaints if he ended the pause after six 
months. Said one Columbia University 
scholar: "The more you try to satisfy 
the peaceniks’ demands, the more they 
escalate them." 

A case in point was Yale History 
Professor Staughton Lynd, hero of the 
New Left and a recent pilgrim to Hanoi, 
who chided the President for not doing 
all he could to make contact with the 
Viet Cong. Why, said he, it was as sim- 
ple as picking up a phone and calling 
Prague. “I did it myself last Friday 
morning. Within an hour and a quarter 
I was speaking to a front representative 
who, incidentally, was fluent in Eng- 
lish.” CBS Radio decided to give it a 
whirl, spent 24 hours trying to contact 
a Viet Cong agent in Prague, got one 
who spoke neither French nor English, 
finally gave up and asked the professor 
just who it was he had spoken to. *An 
interpreter and translator, a very cosmo- 
politan and sophisticated person," was 
Lynd's airy reply, *but not an authorita- 
tive spokesman." 

Go for the Jugular. Respected and 
persuasive colleagues have pressed the 
President to take the antithetical course. 
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A struggle worthy of freedom. 


Johnson told of a telephone call from 
a Congressman last week that went 
this way: 

Congressman: Mr. President, you've 
got to resume the bombing. You've got 
to win this thing now. You've got to go 
for the jugular. I urge you to turn this 
war over to your military commanders. 

Johnson: Not as long as I am Presi- 
dent. As long as I sit here, that control 
will stay with the Commander in Chief. 

Congressman: We've got to win it. 
That's why Roosevelt and Truman were 
so great. They let their military leaders 
do the job. 

Johnson: I was around in those days. 
There were not many decisions made 
that Roosevelt didn't know about. And 
Harry Truman watched everything 
close. I am not going to let the hounds 
loose. 

Nor was the President willing to ac- 
cept retired General James Gavin’s the- 
ory that 0.5. troops should pull back 
to a series of coastal enclaves. This no- 
tion is chiefly supported by Pundit Wal- 
ter Lippmann, former Korean War 
Commanding General Matthew Ridg- 
way, who has long argued against com- 
mitting U.S. troops to the Asian main- 
land, and others who see it as the first 
Stage of a phased withdrawal from Viet 
Nam. To Richard Nixon, proponents of 
enclave warfare were neither hawks nor 
doves but “turtles” who, he Said last 
week, want to withdraw into their shells 
and “turn the Vietnamese people over 
to the Communists.” Lyndon Johnson 
reacted even more acerbically to Gen- 

eral Gavin’s proposal: “I’m not going 
to have our troops return to the coast 
and let our marines go fishing while 
the Viet Cong ravage the countryside. 
I’m not going to hunker up and take 
it like a mule in a hailstorm.” 

"The Time Is Coming." In the face 
of such wide and widening divergence, 
the President decided that it was time 
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шым of the conference pera d 
tailed intelligence report, illustrated with 
reconnaissance photos, on how Hanoi 
had used the pause to rebuild, recuper- 
ate and resupply. Between 20,000 and 
40,000 Red Chinese coolies were at 
work repairing railroads north of Напої, 
while scores of thousands of North Viet- 
namese laborers worked south of the 
capital on bridges, roads and other 
bombed facilities. A major project: es- 
tablishing a primitive “grid” of inter- 
connecting roads to offer alternative 
routes if the bombings resumed. Ant- 
like swarms of work gangs took an 
average of only 48 hours to repair 
bombed roads, as little as 72 hours to 
fix shattered rail lines. Where the rail 
damage was too extensive to repair, 
work battalions often ran one train up 
to a bombed-out stretch, then trans- 
ferred its entire cargo to a train waiting 
on the other side. 

New Hazards. With no U.S. planes 
to harass them, 200 trucks daily—ten 
times the pre-pause average—moved 
war matériel southward. Routes 1A and 
15 bustled with daylight traffic headed 
for Mu Gia pass, gateway to the Laos 
spur of the Ho Chi Minh trail. Men 
moved over the trail too—at least 2,500 
during the pause, including 1,000 on 
Christmas Day alone. Some officials in 
Saigon unofficially numbered the infil- 
tration at as many as 6,000, and they 
estimate that there are now at least 
nine North Vietnamese regiments, and 
possibly twelve, in the South. 

U.S. bomber pilots over the North 
will face greater hazards then ever as 
a result of the pause. Around key tar- 
gets, said one officer, antiaircraft in- 
Stallations have been increased “to the 
point of saturation.” Some 65 Soviet 
SAM sites (v. 30 or so pre-pause) are 
in place in the Hanoi-Haiphong area 
alone, half of them manned by Russian 
crews and many equipped with sophis- 
ticated new radar systems. MIG-21s 
have been spotted on airstrips in the 
North. In the South, there was evidence 
that the Viet Cong guerrillas might be 
equipped for the first time with 20-mm. 
and 37-mm. antiaircraft guns, which 
could seriously threaten the U.S. planes 
and helicopters that fly vital strafing 
and bombing missions. One U.S. F-4 
Phantom hit by ground fire last week 
limped back to Danang airbase with a 
ee ee uedi 
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“frozen as concrete,” 

began to air his views, yo 1 By 

ly turned to Rusk and шз Mi ud 
intently, completely ignori ацы tinu 
tor. Senate Minority 
Dirksen said he woul $ 
ever course the President de tnd ЇЇ 
but declined to make 
himself because “J don’t lik Ju" Une 


face." His refusal to take B 
elemental politics; by leavin; > 
to the President, he also ee 17.5. г 
free to criticize Johnson „< eek 
what he did. Even so, Joh a tthe flo 
delighted by his old Геп '“the P. 
that he seated Dirksen at p "he SU 
table at last week's forma] Whit jority с 
dinner. Mansfield was parkeq « 195 t 
а s р гкей jp, haller 
ner. Fulbright was not invited ¿Charter 
Of all congressional demand b 
was most irked by Fulbright; + 
tion that Administration offici pe T 
sult with the committee before Ul nine 
cide to resume bombing." Тойу ейпаг 
garded that as a challenge that jid not 
not go unanswered. Just befoyill be 
2i-hr. White House briefing entwo yea 
picked up a copy of Never Call Re “I ha 
the last volume of Bruce Cattonyral—ai 
War trilogy, and read a passat,” Jav 
scribing how a group of Senatust said 
manded that Lincoln reshape his(tions i 
net to their specifications to at varia 
greater harmony. “Mr. Lincoln tural co 
intention of doing this,” the Preeverely 
drawled. “He had told a friend tolicies 
of the responsibilities of the Adiven lo 
tration ‘belong to that unhappy ШЕ ро! 
called Abraham Lincoln,’ and #ith it. 
tried to meet those responsibiliislam 1$ 
last thing he needed or жапіеї" he Wo 
contrived or enforced harmony.’ | pulley 
In Congress, despite the парте 
quest for a broad consensus, {г Petals. 


$ 5:6 jOntact 
sion of opinion to some extent "t Asi 


A 
"A HELLUVA WAY TO RUN от SS” an 
$ rd d 
To the point of saUt 


TIME, repr” 


jd ME, FEB; 


еп Ё 4 
Anson d w party and regional 
chan Minued 10 ollo s TA Southern Demo- 
Chate tinue epublican Бе 
Ting tha lines: rally favored resuming 
Cader porat gene Northern Democrats 


Suppo} pombine Republicans mostly hoped 
land P the pause. 

а cted support for the Admin- 
last week from New 
acob Javits, a liberal 
С byork can and sometime critic of the 


- © Зао epubli : 
Ving ФК roe in Viet Nam. Fresh from a 


left the (week's V 


Nn, 7 
ohnson е DS dent would and should have 


lend Mi port of the overwhelming ma- 
at the Шу of the American people if he de- 
|] White n: to resume the limited bombing. 
irked in ja llenging Mansfield's recent jeremiad 
ited, Me ring a “bottomless Asian land 
emands ү» Javits argued that “militarily, the 
right's Wituation is at least encouraging", that 
Officials the impact of our buildup is just be- 
before thinning to be felt,” and that most South 
Be Johnsyjetnamese now believe, as they plainly 
пре that ја not a year ago, that the Viet Cong 
A befowill be defeated— possibly in as little as 
fing endwo years. 
er с have frequently been called a lib- 
> Cattonsiral—and I have always been proud of 
a разы” Javits continued. *But what I have 
f Senatoust said in support of our military oper- 
hape hisitions in Viet Nam finds me obviously 
ons to at variance with some part of the lib- 
Lincoln hral community, which has at times 
' the Preeverely challenged our objectives and 
friend tliolicies in South Viet Nam. I have 
f the Adiven long and studied consideration to 
nhappy whis point of view. But I cannot agree 
n, and dith it. I believe the struggle in Viet 
onsibiliis'àm is worthy of the U.S. I believe 
wanted’ 15 worthy of the cause of freedom. 
топу’ believe it needs to be waged and I 
the Preiflieve it deserves the support of the 
nsus, {р berals, South Viet Nam is the zone of 
extent МОП@СЇ in the struggle for the freedom 
ш Asia, and those who see it as any- 
8 else are fooling themselves." 

‚ onsen} у. Coercion. As Rusk sees 
Og de Breat conflict in today's world is 
E the forces of consent" and the 
E of coercion"—and to yield to 
^E ie build 5 to invite catastrophe. “Can 

a ‚+. peace,” he asks, “by stand- 

B aside in the face of aggression?” 
sider et almost glacial calm, Rusk 
Band pblomacy a slow, dull busi- 
At have = Is grateful that it is. “Тег 
MS" he ARS much excitement these 

tous», serves. “It’s too damn dan- 

A | WePartme dressing a group of State 
| еа. “Ret visitors last week, he coun- 
intil vena Judgment to a degree 
{ landi Into the heart of a prob- 

пу 4T Ieactions are not good 

Wee He is uncharacter- 

Saas toward “these third- 
iate the who are so busy trying 
Out any su Jet Nam war,” mostly 
o.) iot SPicion that hundreds of 
Ж А tively matic channels have been 
Е Hanoi to moved in the attempt to 
S Soon Roe table. 

“Notably by seh eled color- 
jt! ME, ре Y Schlesinger—“in- 
Lo" Ж 


еда 


е 


J 
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decisive." Yet, as he points out, “the 
course of wisdom lies in reducing the 
impact which accidents of personality 
have upon the relations among nations." 
He deplores *making policy by phrase," 
usually writes statements and memos 
in tinder-dry language. Not that he is 
totally incapable of turning a wry 
phrase or cracking a joke. During the 
Cuban missile crisis, it was Rusk, after 
all, who commented: “We're standing 
eyeball to eyeball and I think the other 
fellow just blinked.” Addressing 200 
college-age members of the Senate 
Youth Forum on foreign-policy prob- 

lems, he assured them: “If you think 

you're confused, take heart. You're only 

in touch with reality." 

Double Standard. By that measure, at 
least, even Fulbright was a realist last 
week. After his committee's second ses- 


RUSK TESTIFYING BEFORE THE FULBRIGHT COMMITTEE 


voiced moral doubts about whether the 
U.S. should resume bombing, Rusk 
puffed harder at his cigarette, replied: 
“There is a curious double standard on 
these things. What about the bombing 
going on in South Viet Nam all these 
years? The bombs that are delivered by 
a boy on a bicycle that blow up an em- 
bassy, or those at Danang, are bombs 
just as much as those dropped on the 
North." 

Elephant Gun. Last week, as the 
Viet Cong again dropped mortar shells 
on several U.S. Marine cantonments 
in the perimeter around Danang, the 
President and his advisers were con- 
sidering a problem that was a corol- 
lary to the decision to resume bomb- 
ing. How heavily should U.S. war planes 
bomb the North? At the same level 
as before? More intensively? Initially, 


DENNIS BRACK 


Buddha between the hawks and the doves. 


sion on Viet Nam, the Arkansas Demo- 
crat coniplained: *I have never seen 
an issue on which there has been such 
uncertainty. There were no such differ- 
ences in the Korean War or World War 
II. One reason is that this situation 
isn't very clear-cut.” 

Perhaps not for Fulbright. As far as 
Dean Rusk is concerned, despite the 
immense and cruel complexities of the 
Viet Nam war, there are certain funda- 
mental facts that cut-through the con- 
fusion. In a session with the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Rusk quoted 
Harry Truman's speech setting forth 
his containment doctrine in 1947: “I 
believe that it must be the policy of 
the U.S. to support free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pres- 
sures.’ That," he went on, “is the pol- 
icy we are applying in Viet Nam." 

When one of Rusk's questioners 
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at least, the Administration plans to 
follow roughly the same bombing tac- 
tics as before. Nonetheless, command- 
ers in the field are virtually unanimous 
in urging a more intensified, selec- 
tive pattern. None suggest bombing the 
Hanoi-Haiphong population centers. But 
they point out that the U.S. has a 
scant 300 planes to plaster a 7,310-sq.- 
mi. area, whereas the Air Force in 
World War II used 1,700 planes to 
bomb a 2,900-sq.-mi. area of north and 
central Italy. Even making allowances 
for the greater speed of the modern jet, 
there remains a large gap. So abundant 
are planes for tactical use in the South, 
on the other hand, that military men in 
Saigon maintain: “In the South we have 
a baseball bat to kill a flea, in the North 
a popgun to bring down an elephant." 
Beyond the need for additional air- - 
craft, Air Force planners insist that th 
North can only be bombe 


at t. he 


if they have permission to hit “source” 
targets—oil dumps to keep trucks from 
rolling rather than the trucks them- 
selves or the roads they negotiate, ther- 
mal and hydroelectric plants to starve 
small workshops of power rather than 
the shops themselves, ammunition fac- 
tories to cut production rather than 
smaller, harder-to-hit ammo dumps. 
The planners maintain шї nero cum 
more than 50 such targets inviting au 
tack in the North and that they should 
be hit at least every other day if the 
US. is to effectively impede infiltration 
of men and supplies. Any such pro- 
gram would require double the num- 
ber of sorties now flown, as well as 
additional airstrips. : 

By contrast, ground and air combat 
in the South is being greatly intensified. 
Last week, while U.S. Army units 
fanned out in three big search-and-de- 
stroy operations, thousands of marines, 
intent on trapping a hard-core Viet 
Cong division, stormed a beach south of 
Quang Ngai in the biggest amphibious 
assault mounted by the U.S. since the 
Inchon landing in Korea. 

There are now 197,000 American 
servicemen on duty in South Viet Nam, 

and once the supply logjam is finally 
broken, possibly by next month, the rate 
of flow may raise that total to 600,000. 
Mississippi’s Senator John Stennis, a 
member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee whose forecasts have proved to 
be notably accurate in the past, cited 
that figure last week as the minimum 
needed to win the war. 

The Cost. An inherent danger in 
Lyndon Johnson’s order to resume 
bombing the North is that it may in- 
spire exaggerated hopes that it will as- 
sure a quick and relatively inexpensive 
victory. It will not, for Viet Nam remains 
a ground war, and the bomber runs 
north of the 17th parallel, however ef- 
fective, can only help protect the allied 
infantryman and harass the enemy. 

As it is, the military cost of the pause 
will run high. Apart from the Commu- 
nists’ gains in manpower and matériel 
during the five-week interval, the Presi- 
dent's long and agonizing deliberations 
over resumption of bombing could easily 
convince Hanoi and Peking that the 
Americans have no heart for a difficul 
defensive war in Asia Many Am m 

. ericans 
on the other hand, have been disquieted 
by a show of presidential d: isio 
that continued long after the clear fail 
ure of the U.S. peace campaign. Lud 

Lyndon Johnson is understandabl 
luctant to be remembered in the his- 
tory books as a war president. No = 
theless, now that he has io 
committed the U.S. to a long, hard Era 
he has the task of convincing all Amer- 

icans that it is a necessary conflict and 

that it will be boldly and resolutely 

prosecuted. As his Secretary of State 

observed last week: “The qualities re- 

quired for today, above all others, are 

courage and steadfastness.” The em- 
phasis was on steadfastness. 
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DEFENSE 
A Glimpse of the ‘70s 


Whatever the immediate demands of 
Viet Nam, the U.S. cannot afford to 
ignore the ever-changing nature of the 
wars that it may face a decade hence. 
Last week, in an unusually frank expo- 
sition of American strategy for the 
1970s, Secretary of Defense McNamara 
discussed the potential threats and the 
retaliatory measures that dominate Pen- 
tagon planning. : | 

Despite the explosion of two atomic 
devices in Red China, McNamara told 
a House Armed Services Subcommittee, 
Peking will not pose a nuclear threat 
to the U.S. until some time after 1975. 
Even then, he said, its small but “highly 
visible" force of ballistic missiles will be 
chiefly a political weapon, “designed to 
undermine our military prestige and the 
credibility of any guarantee which we 
might offer to friendly countries." To 
counter even this limited threat, Mc- 
Namara said that the U.S. could set up 
a "light" anti-missile missile system—as 
opposed to the “heavy” system that 
would be necessary to block more nu- 
merous and more sophisticated Russian 
missiles—for $10.5 billion (in current 
dollars. The Russians, with the chil- 
ling ability to kill 50 million Ameri- 
cans, however, will really remain the 
greater danger. 

In his first testimony of the new ses- 
sion, McNamara was spared the pre- 
dicted barrage of congressional brick- 
bats. One of the few salvos came from 
Subcommittee Chairman F. Edward 
Hébert, who asked if the Defense Sec- 
retary were not himself weakening the 
U.S. deterrent by an overreliance on 
missiles. No, said McNamara: by the 
time the B-58s and older-model B-52s 
are scrapped, the U.S. will still have 
255 late-model B-52s and 210 of the 


planned FB-111s—-plus 


А 1 
men and 54 Titan II mie m 
ened sites, and 656 Pola 3 in) сай 
їп 41 floating platforms Ts This orta! 
this force, said McNamara пере 


"assured destruction” op ү Ве) 
and China—even if the E i, be UP 
fifths were knocked out py 1 p cisely 
attack. У а sy there 
І proac 
eral а 
Room at the Bottom cies, J 
be SP! 


“We intend,” said Pres; : 
last week, "to help only ieee Joly oor 
themselves.” Toward that ecd p». 
two messages to Congress pron, ета 
perimental programs that B case 2 
realistic new approach to the die federa 
problems of decaying cities and "that i 
ty-straitened rural areas. What. \ 

The promise of increased ү „ciently 
financing is aimed at encouragin о des 
authorities to initiate their ow ise t 
range planning, mobilize their oy, Would 
sources and cooperate with their еа 
bors to remedy their ills. As ome” 
ministration official put it: "Hur Po 
physical planning cannot really pro oc 
down two lines; they are compor prie 
of a closely related development б y T 
ess. In these kinds of domestic a 
grams it is unlikely that any тот t 
state ог local agency can carry ollasked | 
mission „Within its own jurisdicitunderv 
borders. cities € 

A Dozen—or a Hundred. Johnhe esti 
most ambitious idea would creat$2.3 b 
*demonstration cities program" ting $4 
administered by the new Housing year іп 
Urban Development Department. lin 800 
der this scheme, a city applying for'public | 
eral aid would select a single bl? The 
neighborhood and submit an € — 
plan for its rejuvenation. The Mi 
would include housing for differt 
come groups and the public health «аа 


SHANTY LAUNDRY r 


A chance to mobilize their own resources «+ - A, 
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welfare and trans- 
ces necessary to "change 
3? 


ironment. . 
POE guidelines, 1t would 
cials to determine pre- 


Said Johnson: “Let 


3 suy there b d а hundred." Previous fed- 
prone апсе efforts under the Urban 
as 


eral | ап Public Housing ареп- 
ATION Renew a part of HUD, have tended to 
cies e and so vulnerable to bureau- 

dent J a snarls that they o d 
lOse y UT ost as many problems as у | У 
Mh mO* oid these pitfalls, the new plan 
M MM ds concentration on a single show- 
Proposin, deman ea if a city wishes to qualify for 
герге C35? т aid. It sets 14 criteria to assure 
the disp, ees ital goals are maintained and 
Ny M work goes on rapidly and effi- 

г Bently. For instance, a city would have 
"ased feg designate а single authority to super- 
UT aging P. the project. Washington in turn 


> Сорос funds involved. Private invest- 
opment pment would be encouraged. Primarily 
lomestic because of budget pressure resulting 
any тот the Vietnamese war, Johnson has 
Carry asked only $12 million initially to help 
jurisdiciunderwrite planning for the 60 to 70 
cities expected to take part. After that, 
ed. Johnshe estimated, the program would cost 
uld creat$2.3 billion in its first six years, add- 
gram’ ting $400 million to the $691 million a 
Housing year in federal money now being spent 
artmen.lin 800 cities for urban renewal and 
lying forpublic housing. 
ingle МЇ? The cities, which have 70% of the 
it an 0 
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nation's population and are stil] grow- 
ing, so far have rightly loomed larger 
in the Great Society than the country- 
side. Nonetheless, nearly half the na- 
tion’s poor are still concentrated in 
rural areas. In a new attempt to help 
them, Johnson proposed a $5,000,000 
program to stimulate locally originated 
"community development districts" 
comprising towns, villages, and sparsely 
populated counties whose common 
needs are frequently frustrated by po- 
litical boundaries. 

In areas where a school, a hospital, 
an industrial site or a library is needed 
by all, the facility is often too expensive 
for any one community. The develop- 
ment district, ideally embracing a popu- 
lation of 75,000 to 150,000, could not 
only make more efficient use of the re- 
sources within it, but would also qualify 
more readily for federal and state 
grants. Participation would be volun- 
tary, as with the demonstration cities 
program, and the local group would 
have to take the initiative. 

Marriage of Convenience. Both the 
urban and rural plans incorporate the 
Johnson Administration’s concept of 
“creative federalism.” It concedes in 
essence that the problems of America 
today demand more than ever a mar- 
riage of national and local government. 
Washington does not have the brain- 
power or even the manpower to resolve 
all the problems of local communities, 
while metropolis and hamlet alike lack 
the money and the political framework 
for collective action to overcome their 
own difficulties. Thus, as Lyndon John- 
son has put it, “the Federal Government 
can assist and encourage—but in the last 
analysis, the success or failure of pro- 
grams of community development de- 
pends on those most directly involved." 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


For the Long Tomorrow 

With Lyndonesque panache, Ken- 
tucky's Governor Edward Breathitt last 
week signed a state civil rights bill be- 
neath a huge bronze statue of Abraham 
Lincoln in the capitol rotunda at Frank- 
fort, then handed out 40 pens as me- 
mentoes of the occasion. He had reason 
to be proud. 

The Kentucky measure, first civil 
rights law to be adopted by any state 
south of the Ohio, goes further toward 
banning discrimination in public accom- 
modations and hiring practices than the 
1964 federal law. It opens to Negroes 
all public facilities except barbershops, 
beauty shops and private clubs, guar- 
antees fair employment standards to 
the 9076 of the labor force that works 
for businesses employing eight or more 
persons. (The federal civil rights act, 
even when it is fully extended in 1967, 
will cover only businesses employing 
25 or more workers.) 

Governor Breathitt, who was almost 
defeated in 1963 because of his civil 
rights stand, called the act a “moral 
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KENTUCKY'S BREATHITT 
"Many will remember." 


commitment kept after 100 years of 
hope deferred." Said he: “Many will 
remember what we have done today. 
Let history record what we shall do in 
the long tomorrow." 


“A Trap, Not a Test” 


The first U.S. poll tax on voters, a 
ten-shilling levy enacted by New Hamp- 
shire in 1784, did away with property 
qualifications for voting, thus served as 
an important halfway step to full suf- 
frage. Though almost all the states. 
abandoned even this vestige of moneyed 
privilege before the Civil War, South- 
ern legislatures subsequently revived it 
as a device to disfranchise the Negro. 

Most of them eventually dropped the 
levy in favor of more effective literacy 
tests, and the 24th Amendment to the 
Constitution (1964) barred it altogether 
in federal elections. Nonetheless, four 
states—Virginia, Mississippi, Alabama 
and Texas—still tax voters in local and 
state elections.* Last week, in accord- 
ance with a congressional directive in 
the 1965 Voting Rights Act, the Justice 
Department interceded in a suit'brought 
against the Virginia levy by four Ne- 
groes "of very limited means,” formally 
asked the Supreme Court to outlaw 
"for once and for all" this “serious clog 
in the exercise of the vote." 

While the Virginia tax is only $1.50 
а year, residents who have not been 
voting must pay for three years—a total 
of $5.01 with penalties and interest. 
Attorney Robert L. Segar in a compan- 
ion suit pointed out that the tax lay 


* Vermont has a tax, ranging 
$18, for voting in town meetin 
tions and school board ions. 


, town 


from $3.50 to... 


L 


. . . > % 
ost heavily on Virginia Negroes, 54 

of whom have family incomes bow 
the Federal Government's $3,000 Бо 
erty line. “Тһе tax represents a trap, D 
a test," he asserted. “А person who Oe 
not afford three meals a day is going о 
think twice about paying for m р 
to vote." Negro Attorney Josep EM 
dan noted that no member of ш CUM 
has served in the Virginia legis Е à 

i since the pretax days of Reconstruction. 
| The poll tax, he said, had removed Ne- 
| gro legislators as effectively as “a mag- 
E RM the Supreme Court has wide- 
]y extended the guarantees of the due- 
process clause of the 14th Amendment 
in recent years, Congress has made the 
court's decision in this case more dif- 
ficult by having refused to include 
state and local elections in the 24th 
Amendment. How, asked Virginias 
Counsel George D. Gibson, can the 
court kill the tax in state and local 
elections when a constitutional amend- 
. ment was required to kill it in feder- 
al elections? 


BALTIMORE 


Welcome to the Casbah! 

Among its tourist attractions, Balti- 
more boasts of succulent crab- cakes, 
miles and miles of red-brick row houses, 
and the fourth busiest harbor in the na- 
tion. It quickly glides over its most fa- 
mous tourist lure, the seamy, sinful 
strip known as "the Block," a symbol 
and byproduct of a police department 
that ranks with the worst in any major 
| U.S. city. 
| А searching indictment of the 3,000- 
| man force was returned last month by 
| the International Association of Chiefs 
| of Police after an eight-month, $52,000 
| study for the state of Maryland. It 
| prompted the police commissioner and 
i 
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his chief inspector to resign and, more 
important, jolted complacent Balti- 
moreans into a thorough reappraisal of 
law enforcement in their city. 

The Long & the Short. The АСР. 
found the Baltimore force wanting in 
almost every particular, from organiza- 
tion and administration to the manners 
of meter maids (surly) and the size 
A billy clubs (too long). Administra- 

n was so poor, the study said, 
| the night shift, which had a 40% vente 
| er work load than the day shift, actually 
| had 17% fewer men. The force is so 
| slothful that an aggrieved Baltimorean 

cannot even be sure that his complaint 

will be recorded, much Jess acted on 
Investigation is so lax that at least four 
times in the past year police have at- 
tributed deaths to natural causes, de- 
spite knife and gunshot wounds on the 
victims’ bodies. Recruitment standards 
are so Jow that almost anyone with an 
eighth-grade education can make pa- 
trolman. Civil liberties have been widely 
| ignored by investigators, and, most as- 
tonishing for a city with a 40% Negro 
population, there is no formal proce- 
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dure for investigating citizen complaints 


Due piant evidence of police 
inefficiency and probable CO ACE 
said the ІА.С.Р. report, is the B gc d 
a “nationally notorious ‘Casbah’, m 
a block from city hall, half a Es 
from police headquarters. The Block is 
actually a five-block stretch of S 
but hardly inexpensive—nightc u 3 
strip joints and clip joints, а ан 
them openly offering prostitution. 1 4 
LA.C.P’s conclusion: “Public officials 
have either been ‘reached,’ or they are 
incompetent in the performance of their 
e CURT & Relieved. To perform 
the major surgery that the Baltimore 
department needs, Governor J. Millard 
Tawes last week appointed State Adju- 
tant General George M. Gelston, 53, 
who commanded Maryland’s National 
Guard during the Cambridge race riots 


FRANCIS DI GENNARO 


TOP COP GELSTON 
Called to surgery. 


of 1963 and 1964. Gelston, a trim, 
crew-cut six-footer who won plaudits 
from both whites and Negroes for his 
fair, imperturbable handling of a po- 
tentially bloody conflict, plans a major 
reorganization, including such reforms 
as an inspector general to hear com- 
plaints from the ranks, stiffer recruit- 
ment standards, and more Negro cops. 
_ The Block will remain—with a major 
difference. “Operating the nightclubs is 
perfectly legal,” says Gelston, “and 
there is no intention of closing them 
down. But we are going to close down 
the illegal operations that go on—so- 
liciting, gambling and narcotics ped- 
nae ru give the Block fair warning. 
ss d won't listen, I want them 
Most Baltimoreans, who regard their 
Casbah aS a civic asset, were relieved 
that it would not disappear entirely 
A well-planned city should cater to 
all sorts of impulses,” City Planner Da- 


р. P 


vid A. Wallace once по 
the Block's appeal is to d 3 
pulses, it adds a very ne, d КТА 


which many cities | ivg 
should be grateful for one DN 
NEW YORK 


Campaign by Consensus 
“I guess we are pretty m 
on everything," admits 
Candidate Orin Lehman. m 
much difference on issues," a 
publican opponent, Theo dors ij 
man. Their Alphonse-Gas 
has brought stupefaction {о ү 
New York's 17th Congressi у 
one of the most Sophisticateg ; 
conscious constituencies in n 
Covering the east-central qu х 
Manhattan Island, the district ing | 
the art, music, publishing, ad 
and television nerve centers of id 
tion, upper-level Greenwich y; 
latitudes, and the gold-paved ay 
of Fifth and Park avenues. Nex, 
the 17th elects a successor у 0/655 
Lindsay, who resigned after seyen)@?°'S: 


ton dig 


as its Representative to become ,fOUP © 
of New York City on Jan. 1. ША 
andidé 


Kupferman and Lehman соп, 
virtually every major question, Bettis 
bombing North Viet Nam (they o in 
it) to abolishing the House Un-Ang?^ the 
Activities Committee (in favor), fam “ 
candidates fit the liberal, 1їпйерї а. 
mold dear to the hearts of 17th 0% acon 
voters. Party labels mean little еу that 
Democrats have a registration ele U.S 
38,000, but the district has electtlach а 
publican Congressmen since 1937. іпр” г 

Tammanyphobes. Theodore Moutde 
velt Kupferman, 45, a former % all. 
business lawyer and a city сош 964 L 
is what his name implies, а directfàd ran 
cal descendant of Teddy Roonent, 
Progressives, and a Ташта be m 
from the school that brought on Fine Vote 
La Guardia, Senator Jacob ae th 
Mayor Lindsay. In the absenci jl 
bate, Kupferman has empha ү 
legislative experience, гет, 
one that he is a “тап like L 


indsaji 
even has Javits, Lindsay's © КЫ 
supervise his campaign "uf * 
Tom Brownell, 25, son of ! 
hower's Attorney General. i 
Lehman, 46, has no Л L 
rowed names. Grandnepbew "c es 
Herbert Lehman, who 2 s 
philanthropist, Governor s yoh 
made the name part of D © an 
Orin took up the family pen d 
many tradition last fall М 
against the organization e 
for the Democratic nomina s, 
troller and came in seco? while ( 


| 
d d 
c У 


al 
lost a leg in World War ! 
as an artillery-spotte pom 
hyperactive in a multi 
Works, ranging from CIV ic 
habilitation of the phy? al 
capped, stumped seven 
on crutches in the Selm? 


m Me, 
march last spring. А for r FEB 
TIME, pens | 
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BEN MARTIN 


CANDIDATE KUPFERMAN 
Tweedledum... 


es. Next; : 
i ublisher of small news 
essor fo 110188501 and p 


0! 15 hairman of a 
apers, Lehman is now c о 
ter seva hap of radio stations. 

E Flipflops. Early in the campaign, the 
i andidates almost had an issue. Leh- 
an Conti п name appeared on a newspaper 
|uestion, fvertisement supporting Johnson's pol- 
п (they Ry іп Viet Nam while Kupferman said 
> UnAm. the U.S. should get out of Viet 
| favor). fam “as soon as possible." Lehman 
l, indepttrthdrew his name from a second pro- 
f 17th Dsinson ad. Kupferman explained hast- 
little thety that it would be “unthinkable” for 
ration edie U.S. to dishonor its commitment. 
as electtlach accused the other of "flipflop- 
ce 1937. ing” as they came out shoulder to 
odore Boulder in favor of continuing the war 
former ‘hd all-out efforts to seek peace. In 
ty сош 964 Lindsay got 71.5% of the vote 
a direct nd ran 91,000 ahead of his closest ор- 
dy Rooonent. The plurality this time figures 
Ташта) be minuscule; the odds makers, like 
ght on Fite voters, cannot see much space be- 
cob a the candidates, z 
absence | 


BEN MARTIN 


CANDIDATE LEHMAN 
~ and Tweedledee. 
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The Lad from Gourtloughera 

On St. Patrick’s Day 40 years ago, 
Michael Joseph Quill, late of County 
Kerry and the Irish Republican Army, 
landed at Ellis Island. He had flipped a 
coin, it was said, to decide between New 
York and Melbourne, and New York 
won—in a manner of speaking. 

A handsome, burly broth of a lad, he 
worked hard, organized a powerful na- 
tional union, shouted and weaseled his 
way through a thousand fights with 
Communists and anti-Communists, em- 
ployers and brother unionists, mayors 
and Presidents, and finally blundered 
into the strike that everyone said he 
lacked the courage to bring off. In the 
first twelve days of 1966, his Transport 
Workers Union brought America’s 
greatest city to the brink of chaos. Mike 
Quill, 60, having thus made his name a 
household word and almost certainly 
prompted federal legislation to outlaw 
future strikes by public-service employ- 
ees, died quietly last week in the bed- 
room of his Manhattan penthouse. 

Jolly Showman. His doctor attrib- 
uted Quill’s death to a coronary occlu- 
sion, the climax of years of heart dis- 
ease. His condition could not have been 
helped by his long-run performance as 
a public scold and Malaprop, whose ev- 
ery appearance was good for scatology 
and demonology, cracks and castiga- 
tions, all delivered in a beery Kerry 
brogue that grew richer year by year. 
He walked with a limp that he attrib- 
uted to an English bullet—actually, it 
was caused by a congenital hip condi- 
tion later corrected by an operation— 
and called himself an “elder statesman 
among public monsters.” Mike bluffed 
so often about striking the city, twin- 
kled so brightly on television as labor’s 
jolly showman, that New Yorkers had 
ceased to take him seriously until his 
last and biggest performance. They had 
forgotten the old Mike Quill. 

With -pick and shovel, the boy from 
Gourtloughera helped dig the city’s last 
big subway tunnel. When he worked in 
a subway change booth—an 84-hour 
week for a $27.72 pay envelope—the 
need for a union was obvious. With six 
others, he started the T.W.U. in 1934 
and became its first president. "We 
were dealing with a lot of young Irish- 
men who came over from secret organi- 
zations,” he said. “They liked the se- 
crecy- and the intrigue. I liked it too. 
It never left me.” 

Reds & Rats. He needed support for 
the union and took it gladly from the 
Communists. “Га rather be called a Red 
by a rat," he said, "than a rat by a 
Red." He was “Red Mike" then, one of 
the most radical of the American Labor 
Party leaders. By the time he broke 
with the Communists in 1948, the un- 
ion was secure. The Democrats who 
controlled city hall—and the transit 
budget—were more reliable allies, and 
Mike became a loud anti-Communist. 
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The union grew to 150,000 members 
in half a dozen industries. Despite his 
crude ways and old-fashioned views, 
Mike could have been a power in the 
national labor movement, but he elected 
to oppose the merger of the A.F.L. and 
C.I.O. and to plead the cause of Jimmy 
Hoffa, whom he called *the cleanest 
man in the U.S." When a splinter un- 
ion called an illegal wildcat subway 
walkout in 1957, Quill cheered lustily 
from the sidelines as the Transit Au- 
thority broke the strike and jailed its 
leaders. Last month, with equal relish, 
he tore up an anti-strike injunction 
against his own union and marched off 
to jail, announcing “Jays-us Chri-ist, I 
haven’t felt so good since I left the 
other-r side.” Hours later he collapsed 
and had to weather the strike inglori- 
ously in a city hospital bed. 

On his release from the hospital last 
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MIKE QUILL & WIFE 
Climax of the performance. 


week, he donned all the familiar props 
—shamrock cuff links, horseshoe tie 

pin, blackthorn walking stick—and held 

his last press conference. He joshed and 
cussed, berated Lyndon Johnson and 
Nelson Rockefeller, and predicted that 

he would be back two years hence for 

the next round of contract talks with 

the official he sometimes called “Mayor 
Lindsley.” Waving goodbye to report- 
ers, he announced grandiloquently that 

he had to go to the “tylet.” He died 
three days later. For all the glowing 
eulogies—many of them from officials 
who had had only enmity for Quill age 
few weeks earlier—he had long аро 
pronounced his own epitaph: was 
never equipped to be a labor states- 
man,” said Mike. “I drank too much 
Scotch, ate too much roast beef. Lm е 
not suited for it.” mw 
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і — Viet N 
e Й VILLAGE support 
TRAINEES AT FORT GORDON'S VIETNAMESE à; hi Dx 
Complete even to the tunnels and the simple loyal peasants A P P 
as *a mockery of an American pa-  compoun consists o Ve * grasa cern to 
ARMED FORCES em » Reisen widow Sylvia offered straw huts, а шү тоок tt allies— 
і ulti itur: " hey ег, a well, a shaded hammock fori Cong. | 
alled from Arlington the ultimate non sequitur "Are t r, | amı t Cor 

с a routine Aus and the now saying that Arlington is only for У е. F dozen Viet conli pom 
i j id- iti formists?” enders—infantry ‘troops who t track, п 

Army responded routinely. The wid- political con ETRE E T o 
World . completed their tra g 2 ‘ing atta 
| А em ror died last The Lessons of Vinh Hoa ing assignment to Viet Nam—: Today c 
H October, applied for permission to bury The fortified village of Vinh Hoa was black pajamas and conical peasant E ble, des 


ў d's ashes in Arlington Na- captured four times by U.S. troops last Underneath the village snakes а I carry tt 
| is CENA As it happened Hero week without the loss of a single life. of tunnels that connect each И fing wi 
i Thompson, a Distinguished Service The Army, in fact, expects Vinh Hoa passageway leading _under the Мн р! 
{ Cross holder, was also ex-Convict to save G.I. lives in combat, for the wall. When the trainees attack, x ine-gu 
Thompson, one of eleven U.S. Com- village, an exact replica of a typical villagers usually slip into the E T ria 
munist Party leaders who were con- Viet Cong settlement deep in the piney get away; those who are capture mese. | 


И victed in 1949 of conspiring to advo- woods of eastern Georgia, is part of а interrogated try to convince their qon À 
E cate the violent overthrow of the U.S. new, expanded training program for tors that they are loyal peasants. га 57 
| Government. Nonetheless, the Army ` Viet Nam-bound infantry troops. Extra Rations. Besides аш bs з 
| approved the widow's request. ' The program got under "way last Vinh Hoa, the trainees learn to p х 
й. Last week the Pentagon had second week at Georgia’s Fort Gordon and апа patrol a defense perimeter, i 
|j thoughts. Under a year-old Army regu- at Fort Polk, La., where another Viet- enemy booby traps and set ош ў 
P lation, ex-servicemen who have been  namese village has been set up. The own, establish listening posts; ү 
sent to prison for five years or more are course consists of an extra 98-hour spend 29 hours practicing night d © 
ineligible for burial in a national ceme- week of field training and marks the апа are taught to catch wild anim) M 


tery. Thompson had received a three- 
| year sentence for his 1949 conviction, 
\ jumped bail, was recaptured and sen- 
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first time that the Army has given such supplement their C rations. 


à } 
specialized and authentic preparation see a full-size Viet Cong рг isone d 
to troops for a specific battle zone. “Our ade, including a solitary-cO i d 
"s [ aim," says Colonel Warren Davis, 51, pit, and learn how to evade t i 
| all, he spent five years and one month in commander of Fort Gordon’s 3rd tors’ questions. Even at night, 7 
prison. With Thompson’s ashes already Training Brigade, “is to turn out the ; be ati 


tenced to an additional four years. In 


: m i liable to f 
at Arlington awaiting burial this week kind 3 üne MS сатр ате : oa. At 
the Army asked U.S. Attorney deum ind of troops you would like to have — by "terrorists" from Vinh 


he LI 
5 when you are over there." all, they are taught to be оп! i 
| e Katzenbach to rule on the Pajamaed Defenders. To help the NUM ambush. Says + 
Я. . In а six-page letter to Deputy Sec e MAT. aim, the 3rd Bri- Louis A. Peterson, а Viet ^m 
1 tary of Defense Cyrus Vance, а 208 gades 419-тап teaching cadre, 31 of whose unit lost several mee we tl 


, "anc whom are Viet Nam veterans, spent six attacks by the Viet Cong: 
“disqualifying Under The 02 088070. Weeks building Vinh Hoa, which they stage the same types. of aM 
Katzenbach’s ruling was chested ty ачи the Rey. Nguyen ас Ноа, а that happened to us. I don't $ 
veterans’ organizations and hissed b - s wow NT са аан too much more could be done: 
ы ычкы e Ёерге АП Structors' wives wove grass Fo aud ke а б 
ntative Charle а ) S : . joke: 
Bennett, who had taken the House йб: коену cooking pots, while children DRE 


х а "ai W uU 
helped to : б ; Saigon hospital is explaining ROW 220) 
to protest Thompson's burial at Ar- T fashion the village's huts and wounded. “Well,” he says, “І Vgl 


hi з е alt 
lington: “Any other decision would have Pee? uit Stakes of bamboo. the way to tell a Viet Cong e "i 
been an affront to the noble young authenticity, chickens were Vietnamese is to yell ‘To hell "con; 


let loose to roam the village. Minh!" If he shoots, he's a Viet yelet 


men who have given so much of their Surrounded b i | d ал ей, 
1 : ah ; saw this fellow on the гоа ei^ 
lives to our country." Tass, the Soviet and a 20-ft.-wide EE CRANE hell with Ho Chi Minh!’ and AN 
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> -acre ing hands when a truck hit US- 
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itters | 
pn of steam and a skirl 
d black locomotive 
anang, carrying 500 

Os Se for Hué. Soon it be- 
assenger p toward the mist-shrouded 
an to gim? As the train reached the 
Ai Van Pa сап its freewheeling de- 
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d 
crest an ssengers relaxed—prema- 
scent, Ш су the rails snapped like 
turely- ber bands as a Viet Cong 


proken rubb e exploded. When the 
the passengers—fortu- 
uninjured—clambered wearily 
the brambles to nearby Route 
ШО трей or hiked their way into 
ae It was business as usual on South 
Viet Nam's French-built, American- 
supported, Red-racked railroad. ; 
Costlier Beer. The vast U.S. build- 
up has made the railroad of prime con- 
lve' grassa cern to the Saigon government and its 
d lookout: allies—and a favorite target of the Viet 
nmock fori Cong. Last year the Reds staged 811 
Viet Cong” incidents along the line's 690 miles of 
S who hitrack, mostly mine explosions and snip- 
and are a ing attacks that killed 126 Vietnamese. 
t Nam-« Today only 345 miles of track are usa- 
| peasantli ble, despite the fact that most trains 
snakes a mcarry three squat grey gun cars bris- 
each hutttling with automatic weapons, and are 
ler the vilioften preceded by diesel-powered ma- 
; attack, &chine-gun-bearing armored cars called 
the tunnéi\con йа, or "turtles," by the Vietna- 
> capturedémese. But armored cars are easily 
ince theircblown up, and even turtles can be 
asants.* (Шпей back by heavy machine-gun fire 
ides atta a57-mm. recoilless-rifle shell. 
learn tosi! The strength of the Vietnamese rail- 
rimeter, @ 
i set out È 
posts; | 
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= TH VIET NAM road lies with its plucky engineers, Ori- Premier Nguyen Cao Ky refused to set 


ental Casey Joneses who have spent as 
much as 20 years red-balling the route 
from Saigon to Hué. Engineer Tran 
Chan Cha, 46, has steamed the Danang- 
Hué run since the days of the Indo- 
China war, has been blown up so often 
that today he is nearly stone-deaf. En- 
gineer Nguyen Tran Lo, 48, has been 
ambushed some 50 times, wears a Bud- 
dhist good-luck medallion under kis 
faded blue uniform. When Lo's yellow 
and green diesel rumbles north from 
Saigon's Chi Hoa marshaling yard, his 
wife lights candles before an altar 
adorned with a gaudy bas-relief of a 
train steaming around a mountain. 

So far, prayer has not been very ef- 
fective. Red rail splitters frequently re- 
move 20-yard stretches of track, once 
pirated a locomotive and sent it barrel- 
ing into Saigon's Central Station, where 
it demolished two waiting rooms and 
killed ten sleeping soldiers. More dam- 
aging has been the effect on South Viet 
Nam's economy: vegetable prices have 
soared 60% since the Communists cut 
the line between Dalat and Saigon, and 
the cost of “33” brand beer, Viet Nam’s 
favorite brew, has climbed from 15 to 
70 piasters a bottle in Danang. Says a 
U.S. adviser: “The only way to secure 
the line is to take up the rails at 5 p.m., 
and lock them up for the night.” 

Steaming Symbol. Since 1961, the 
U.S. has put $25 million into the rail- 
road, including 48 General Electric 
diesel engines and 200 new boxcars. 
For all that, the line is in roughly the 
same shape it was at the end of the 
Indo-China war in 1954. Last month 


A PAIR OF TURTLES 


So far, prayer has not been overly effective. 


aside money for the railroad in his 1966 
budget, and General William C. West- 
moreland received a letter coyly sug- 
gesting that the U.S. lease the railroad 
for $340,000 a month. 

American military men fear that a 
U.S. takeover of the line would give 
the Viet Cong a propaganda symbol 
of “foreign domination.” Hence the 
U.S. will probably reject Ky’s offer but 
continue to subsidize the line to keep 
it rolling. Increased U.S. air cover and 
tougher-shelled turtles should be able 
to secure the key 240 miles of track 
that link the American enclaves—par- 
ticularly the stretches from Danang to 
Hué and Saigon to Bien Hoa. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Yorkshire Pudding 


It looked for a moment as if Harold 
Wilson were about to smother in a 
Yorkshire pudding of his own making. 
British political polls had recently re- 
corded an erosion of support for Wil- 
son's Labor government, and things 
were not improved by the usual irritants 
of winter. АП in all, it was a bad time 
for a test at the ballot box, but Wilson 
had called a by-election in the Yorkshire 
seaport of Hull, where in 1964 the La- 
bor candidate had won by a mere 1,181 
votes. Should the Hull seat be lost to 
the Tories, Wilson's majority in Com- 
mons would drop to a single vote. 

Labor Handicaps. Locally the omens 
for a Labor victory seemed far from 
bright. The Conservative candidate, a 
dynamic business executive named Toby 
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ENGINEER CHA 
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Jessel, 31, ran a hard-hitting CARTED 
hopping over hedges to pemp rd 
wives’ hands and playing on the 


nearest to their hearts—chiefly es 
prices and taxes. By contrast, ОРО. 
Kevin McNamara, also 31, ошо Я 
orless and retiring, limited his ea As T 
pitch mainly to a call for Ct 
Wilson and the defense of а 
policies. Moreover, to add D. und 
troubles, а red-bearded e An 
nalist named Richard Gott, T E 
the race. One of the new bree M 
song-singing Britniks, d rd 
arts are American college ап 1 ре, 
is Gott campaigned only 
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WINNER McNAMARA & LABOR SUPPORTERS 
The clearest message since the election. 


issue: "Stop the Labor government's 
support of the U.S. war in Viet Nam." 
His avowed aim was to draw 1,000 
votes away from the Labor candidate, 
and it looked as if he might succeed— 
to the advantage of the Conservatives. 

Not so. When the votes were counted, 
Labors McNamara had walked away 
with an amazing 5,351-vote plurality. 
Toby and Tory drew a scant 40.8% of 
the ballots, and Britnik Gott proved a 
rebel without a cause: he pulled only 
253 votes, and had to forfeit his £150 
campaign deposit. Declared the Man- 
chester Guardian: “The voters of Hull 
have given Mr. Wilson the clearest mes- 
sage of support he has had since the 
general election.” 

Tactical Advantage. Next question 
was whether Wilson would yield to pres- 
sure within his party and call a new 
national election while the tidelet was 
running in his favor, И Hull’s Tesults 
were typical of the nation, argued slide- 
rule savants, Wilson could count on a 
150-seat majority in Commons. This 
was a highly questionable assumption, 
but whatever Wilson’s chances, London 

bookies last week were giving 3-to-2 
о $ that a general election would be 
he ore the end of March. 

But Wilson has been insisting that 
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* policies are only just 
his едер ү, effect оп tbe 
beginning and it might be better to wall. 
соогу he has fared well enough on 
Moreo edge majority. For one thing, 
the razor him to keep his left wing 


it has helped h Se far 
«tine, As things stant W, 
ШШ. must go along with his moderate 


line or bring down the УЫ ae 

i wide majority tor ) 
ОУ seats, the left-wingers could re 
volt at will on every niggling issue, no 
E embarrassing Wilson but also ры - 
ү him in greater danger of a Tory 
upset than at present. Thus, in one sene 
AERE a slim lead for Labor 15 health- 
ier than a fat one. 


COMMON MARKET 


reeing to Disagree 
ле d days and nights, delegates 
from the six Common Market nations 
haggled in Luxembourg over the pro- 
posals laid down by France as its terms 
for re-entry into EEC talks. Finally, the 
Six approved a compromise plan that 
formalized an agreement to disagree. 
On the crucial question of whether 
France could retain its veto over та- 
jor" EEC decisions, the plan noted only 
that “а difference of opinion exists"— 
implying that the Five would lean over 
backwards to avoid getting involved in 
anything all that important. It was noth- 
ing like the virtual rewrite of the veto 
provision in the Treaty of Rome once 
threatened by Charles de Gaulle. Nev- 
ertheless, the other Five noted with re- 
lief that France's Foreign Minister 
Couve de Murville seemed willing to 
rejoin them in regular attendance at all 
Council meetings, starting in February. 


FRANCE 
Silent Witnesses 


Tears streamed down the cheeks of 
Moroccan Interior Minister Moham- 
med Oufkir as he bent to kiss the hand 
of his monarch. King Hassan II had just 
expressed complete confidence in the 
hawk-faced general, and angrily denied 
French charges that Oufkir had had 
anything to do with the mysterious kid- 
naping and supposed murder of Leftist 
Leader Mehdi Ben Barka. AII very stir- 
ring, but on closer inspection it devel- 
oped that the tears in Oufkirs eyes 
were caused not by gratitude but rather 
by a cataract usually hidden behind his 
sunglasses. 

Like Oufkir's tears, nothing in the 
Ben Barka case was as simple as it ap- 
peared last week. The irate indignation 
of France and Morocco, expressed by a 

assadors, was 
not followed up by a severance of di 
lomatic relations—indeed, both Paris 
ot to aggravate 
still demanded 
Morocco refused it. 


Charles de Gaulle kept mum 

© "d Ong 
police force's involvement in ty 
naping. And when a French te The 
finally played a tape recordin roam 
to carry the incriminating lis Te, bres 
Paris Gangster Georges Figo y whi Зр 
ticipant in the plot who “commi a, to a 
cide" just before French ЦСМ бег 2 
through his doorway), ац Он 
heard was a trite COps-anq н! Orina 
script for a movie that Figon wat aes 
ing on. Р Vp ciologi: 

That left the question of Who paires, 
naped Ben Barka just where jt s mores 
before: wildly up in the air. Kut ether! 
nesses to the Left Bank snatch у)! jan s 
in hiding or not talking ог aa wander 
с : : T deg 
simply unidentifiable. Gaullist p. Goethe 
Pierre Lemarchand—a close fi who 01 
Figon and French Interior Mi: nomadi 
Roger Frey, and himself one of, trial re" 
barbouzes (bearded ones) who bm. 
De Gaulle's super-CIA—testifieq bi 
an investigating magistrate that ahs 
ful of French cops had accepted $) 
000 from the Moroccans for heh 
kidnap Ben Barka, but insisted tha, bonfires 
ther Frey nor le grand Charles |; 
anything about the plot. 

While French opposition parties €" " 
for explanations, Gaullist new 71915 
wondered innocently if the Ame {> ê 
CIA might not have pulled the y ™ 
operation in order to eliminate a lef 
and at the same time embarras 
Gaulle. The fact remains that fou 
the five persons so far in custody fo, stra 
kidnaping are Frenchmen. That bli Gili 
bit of embarrassment must have stp. “\ 
someone in the Elysée Palace last Whey ex 
for suddenly Paris began "wonder. o 
if Ben Barka was really dead. АШ ү. 
his body has yet to turn up. Toda: 
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; Vey sh 
Togetherness on the Trail _ TO 
To most humans, walking 1s Воњ th 
destrian business of putting One E 
front of the other. Not so in Gel 
There it is a cherished tradition ар зА 
for ills mental and physical r j 
kinetic tie that binds family an 
together. Р " 
Every Sunday after the mide) 
millions of West German раге 
to sidewalks, the slopes of a ji 
or the 75,000 miles of market ty 
the federal republic’s tidily be i 
ests. Side by side, Mercedes ori 
bike repose in the parking 10t; dus 
brief hours, worker and т й 
Cabinet minister and cabine А 
equal and often indistinguishe ү 
(as are their wives) in senso 4 
sturdy capes and shapeless es A 
dlers are carried. Teen-467 у 
friends and transistor таби af 
family trudges, pausing M ign Ж. 
for a spell of tiefatmen cre и Ж... 
ing), to say hello to the MU р} 
ing in the other direction) | i 
Papa train his binoculars Оет 
ing bird, until in the late аде \ 
eryone collapses at a café 10 | 
late or coffee and раѕіту. 
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; 'rds. The British 
Wandering Birds. |, and the 
d French scale the Alps, 
20 Hindu plod weary miles 
or the Ganges. То the 
act, and not the 
Committ ап, : y. is what counts. 
mmi German. the О ets ВЕ 
«dern as good for the heart, 
i d circulation. German so- 
M anxiously on question- 
ou walk with your wife? 
on the theory that to- 
begins along the trail. Ger- 
s account for the national 
ith learned references. to 
9th century romantics, 
y б айе and tbe fied nature and the 
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M ol . : 
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) who sen, 


1 Шу thousands of students, who, in 
‘testified py ton known as Wandervógel (wander- 
te that a hy grout ds) hiked, camped, sang folk 
accepted $) ing 2! adi danced folk dances around 
ns for hel; ш 
1518160 that "m Nazis were shrewd enough to 

Charles ut Germany's passion to use in the Hit- 

1 E. Youth during the 1930s; yet walking 

on parties a mains a romantic refuge from poli- 
ist пей tics and society in general. Many Ger- 
de Аша s ramble alone. Others prize the 

Шей the w mystic shared experience of striding 
inae alt arm in arm, verbunden (joined togeth- 
embarras! оо with a dear friend, facing the little 

15 that fot obstacles of the way, starting together 
custody folat strange noises, wondering what 
n. That Grimm monster lurks in the forest shad- 
ust have st oys, “Walking invigorates the soul,” 
alace last they explain. “Things seem to sort them- 


in “wonde selves out and fall into place during a 
dead. АШ walk.” Р j 


1р. Today, despite fears of encroach- 

ments by the automobile and TV on a 
AANY © great national institution, a recent sur- 
Trail yey shows that walking is still West 
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Please go near the water. 


year staged highly successful commu- 
nity "walking days." A two-year-old 
Spazierengehen Stiftung (Strolling Foun- 
dation) has so far awarded 34,430 gold, 
silver and bronze shoe-shaped medals to 
enthusiastic strollers who have walked 
respectively 300, 200, and 100 hours in 
a single year. Presided over by, of all 
people, Georg von Opel of the car clan, 
the Strolling Foundation has even coined 
a slogan for motorists: *Get out and 
walk." 


SPAIN 


Dunderball 


In Madrid the joke was that the 
farmers of Almería were no longer 
growing tomatoes but, rather, mush- 
rooms. Another yuk had it that resi- 
dents of the Mediterranean coast near 
Almería had renamed their region 

HENRI CARTIER-BRESSON 


! SUMMER SHARERS 
With a pause for a spell of tiefatmen. 
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AUGUSTO MENESES 


"Costa Boom." It was something to 
laugh about all right—a missing Amer- 
ican H-bomb. 

Object of an extensive search was one 
of four hydrogen bombs—each, if deto- 
nated, capable of wiping out a city— 
that fell from a U.S. Air Force B-52 
when it collided with a refueling tanker 
over Spain's coast on Jan. 17. Three 
of the bombs landed on Spanish soil 
and were readily recovered. The fourth 
fell into the sea just short of Almería. 
Fishermen quickly rescued the bomber's 
four survivors but not the bomb. Some 
2,000 American servicemen from Span- 
ish bases undertook the search. To be 
sure, none of the deadly, multimegaton 
nuclear-bomb cases was armed, and all 
were packaged in radiation-proof shells. 
But, just the same, everyone wanted 
all of them found. 

А U.S. Navy minesweeper located 
what was thought to be the missing 
bomb 1,200 ft. under water. Though 
frogmen were readily available, the 
bomb lay far below the depth at which 
SPECTRE'S flippered villains so easily re- 
covered the “Thunderball” of James 
Bond's latest cinematic adventure. The 
real thing was far harder to lift. In 
order to recover the bomb, American 
officials called on devices that even 
Ian Fleming had never conceived: the 
whale-shaped Aluminaut (TiME, Sept. 
11, 1964), a 51-ft., three-man sub de- 
vised by General Dynamics Corp. to 
probe 17,000 ft. beneath the sea's sur- 
face, and a 22-ft. two-man U.S. Navy 
sub named the Alvin, which can work 
as deep as 6,000 ft. ‹ 

There was little question that the 
missing nuke would be recovered, but 
there were predictable repercussions 
from the Spaniards. After a twelve- 
hour Cabinet session, the regime of 
General Francisco Franco discreetly 
suggested that armed U.S. nuclear 
bombers henceforth stay in the airspace 
out over the ocean, well clear о 
Spanish mainland. —— 
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ocrats, who have laid D 

of their own. Jus 
Кн PNIS politician could afford 
ignore the latest Communist ЧЫ 
for some 7,000,000 Italians, or a ou 
one-fourth of the electorate, still vee 
Red in general elections—and the Dent 
elections might not be very far away i 
the nation’s latest political crisis 1s no 
settled soon. Italy was without a gov- 
ernment, thanks to the small Christian 
Democratic faction which voted down 
Premier Aldo Moro fortnight ago 
(Time, Jan. 28). And though Presi- 
dent Giuseppe Saragat had asked Moro 
to reform his Cabinet, the days passed 
with no news of his success. 


CANADA 
Preparing for Change? 


Ever since the November elections, 
when his Liberal Party again failed to 
win an absolute majority of the Canadi- 
an House of Commons, Prime Minister 
Lester Pearson has been acting like a 
man preparing his exit. Rather than try 
to undertake any new economic and 
social reform measures, Pearson has set 
up what amounts to a caretaker gov- 
ernment to continue present policies. 

He has also mysteriously appointed 
Tom Kent, chief of his personal staff 
and for 24 years his closest political 
adviser, to a top-level civil service job 
that will be safe from political up- 
heavals. Last week came an even more 
telling indication: his three remaining 
top aides are looking for work. 

Chief motive for Pearson’s decision 
to step down before another election is 
his belief that the Canadian electorate 
has grown tired of the running battle 
between himself and crotchety former 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker, lead- 
er of the Conservative opposition. He 
has set himself no deadline, but his 
job-hunting aides believe he may call a 
Liberal Party conference to choose his 
successor as Prime Minister some time 
this year. Among leading candidates 
are three middle-roaders: Minister of 
Trade and Commerce Robert Winters, 
55, an old Pearson crony; Finance Min- 
ister Mitchell Sharp, 54, who engineered 
Canada’s profitable $700 million wheat 
deals with Red China; and National 
Defense Minister Paul Hellyer, 42, a 
brisk administrator who has been spec- 
tacularly successful in reducing rivalries 
among Canada’s three armed services. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
The Long Wait 


The twelve leftist rebel leaders had 
flown off to their new “diplomatic” 
posts abroad, as ordered by President 
Hector García-Godoy. And all last week 
Dominicans waited for the country's 
шиша military leaders {о follow 

ME : { 
ee waited. And waited. And 
The diplomatic assi 

[ па gnments were 
Carcin ois way of getting the lead- 
ers of both military factions out of the 
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ITALY 


A Special Road to Socialism 
Could this really be a congress о 
Italys Communist Party? There sat t Н 
1,200 local delegates, bourgeois ae 
beaming, as their leader elle n 
antly of compromise with the сарай 


and collaboration with the Catholics. 


1 t of Lenin on 
But for a lonely little bus е of Mos- 


odium and the prese Mos 
E cadaverous Ideologue MER 
Suslov (who brought it), not a ele 
picture, statue or reference to Rus ai 
Communist heroes, past ог peene 
could be seen ог heard. Instead, what 
hook-nosed Secretary-General Luigi 
Longo, 65, was promoting was EE 
thing that he styled "the Italian roa to 

m^ | 

D was tailored to the increas- 
GLAUCO CORTINI 


COMMUNIST BOSS LONGO 
A lonely little bust. 


ingly prosperous and conservative Ital- 
ian working classes. Communist Party 
membership has wilted from its post- 
war peak of 2,145,317 to 1,615,296, 
and the slippage among youth groups 
(off 60%) and in the factories has 
been even more drastic. Seeking to 
Match the mood of the new masses, 
Longo suggested a nuova maggioranza 
(new Majority) that would unite Com- 
munists, Socialists and left-wing Chris- 
tian Democrats behind a platform de- 
manding nothing more doctrinaire than 
better economic planning and fewer 
monopolies. Over objections from some 
hard-lining delegates, Longo hinted that 
his merged party might even be willing 
to change its name. And he lavished 
praise on the Vatican Ecumenical Coun- 
cil. “We have observed,” he conceded 
graciously, “а certain development be- 
yond those conservative positions which 
— made religious ideology the opiate of 
the people.” 
No other party appeared very inter- 


~~ unity —least of all the two other major 
left-wing parties, the Socialists and the 
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on the island time to coo], T 
departure alone seemed to E М 
week nightly shootings, bombi р. |, 
other terrorism tapered off, ang Пру à 
called general strike fizzled SYM let | 
it began. | bef, regiona 
АП through the week, ho milit 
alist Leader Commodore Fr иЈаліле55 
vera Caminero, who had been 50] 
to Washington as naval attache ® 
only that he would “consider” d V a 
Godoy's demand. Then Rivera M 
designated replacement, Саан 
Emilio Jiménez, paid a call on Col 
Godoy. After 90 minutes, the | 


strolled out of the Presidents „а m i 
beaming and calling the meeting «" "m good 
cordial and warm." With that Rin onomic fi 
went off for talks with his еше ortant Г 
Would he leave the country or моц fis end, t 
he? Closest to a hint was Word i Jegislation 
Rivera had sold his dog. ` (o assist J 
lish projec 
SOUTH AFRICA 09"? 
Immaculate Confinement struction ‹ 


So sweeping are South Africa's w plicated а 
codes that almost everything is ар by 4 soldi 
the law. Under the Prisons Act, for; tentions, 
ample, it is a criminal offense to *; With probl 
represent" conditions in South Afri; 
jails—which the Verwoerd governn: | 
of course, adjudges to be always į adsl 
maculate. Last week, a court in Dut DON 
agreed. After a four-month trial, Mz ; Ы 
trate М. Е. Goodhead found Hai үр t i 
Strachan, 40, a bearded art teat Ie р 
who has served three years as ар, iş EN 
cal prisoner, guilty of building an ¢ Marcos’ m 
fice of lies" about prison brutality. promise to 
improve its case against Strachan tnd halt | 
government called 56 witnesses “cigarettes ; 
fiscated defense documents, Athe nationa 
five defense witnesses—including ? Pmillion jn 
on warden—thereby intimidating lask, put \ 
of the rest. Sentence: another 2! !*nressively e 
of immaculate confinement. i Since ta] 

The conviction opens the № has sent 
prosecution of crusading Johann Мапа of § 
Editor Laurence Gandar, who og 
has been one of Verwoerd's mos E 
tlesome critics. Gandar order 
Rand Daily Mail to publish M V 
story after a thorough check con) 
him that it was true. Obviov® jj 
should have known better. 


NIGERIA 


Good Words & Brave yl 

With a barrage of decree» fil 
General Johnson Aguiyi Iron% ded 
last week began clearing away mil] 
ble of black Africa's bloodics. y 
coup. *Firm, honest ап 
leadership" was what he Ру 
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nation." the qh 
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ever since the nation won IP (і 
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cutting down expenses, 
Intent si fired rafts of civil serv- 
ee ly reduced official travel 
.v oW ve es one would fault him 
епіс o t abroad. intentions on the broader Ec- 
e *We recognize the im- 


nt E of private investment. To 
orta 


+ even Е 
e on 
lov o 


that, Rive 0 Ear 
Пешеп, Т end, the government is revising the 
Or ош. this Д 


oislation relating to incentives in order 
Жош! sist private businessmen to estab- 


Юве. efit to the economy." 
is projects e pio brave. It remained 
А to es seen whether the political recon- 
t struction of a nation as large and com- 
frica y, plicated as Nigeria could be achieved 
aa by a soldier who, for all his good in- 
re fed tentions, had never before grappled 
SENE 1 with problems of state. 
wem) ТНЕ PHILIPPINES 


always = Crusade in Manila 
rt in Dut Every incoming President of the Phil- 
trial, Mg ipines has taken office with a vow to 
und Har dean up the corruption that plagues 
art UU ihe nation, and the country's new lead- 
5 as 2 ег is no exception. In fact, Ferdinand 
ling ап t Marcos’ main campaign plank was a 


brutality: promise to weed out crooked officials 
strachan, і 


MU QA halt the illicit traffic in whisky, 
' Cigarettes 
TE uns and luxury goods that cheats 
1 


) € national treasury of an annual $125 
А SA 
luding ®F million in import duties. It is a huge 
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ima it ehe Tablas 
wading ashore at the village of Capipisa 
on Luzon’s south coast in strikes against 
isolated lairs where outlaws for years 
have operated with impunity. He has 
ordered the navy to use its recoilless- 
rifle-equipped hydrofoils to chase down 
—or shoot up—smugglers’ boats. He 
has also reshuffled the constabulary for 
greater effectiveness, appointed a new 
customs chief, called for stiffer penalties 
for smugglers and suspended the direc- 
tor of prisons after learning that about 
50 prisoners had recently walked out of 
Philippine prisons on forged presiden- 
tial pardons. 

Last week Marcos announced that 
the police and armed forces have so far 
seized nearly $1,000,000 in contraband. 
Indicative of the crackdown, the price 
of a pack of smuggled U.S.-made “Blue 
Seal” cigarettes in Manila has climbed 
in the past month from the normal 50¢ 
to 65¢, suggesting a distinct and abrupt 
shortage. 


INDIA 


The Sounds of Hunger 


Indira Gandhi had promised that she 
would follow the same policies as her 
predecessor, and last week, as she was 
sworn in as India’s new Prime Minister, 
she seemed firmly on Lal Bahadur 
Shastri’s path. Her Cabinet retained all 
of Shastri’s key ministers, and she 
vowed in her inaugural broadcast that 
her “first duty” would be the same as 
Shastri’s: to find more food for India’s 
480 million people, who face famine in 
the months ahead. 

Hardly had she spoken when the food 
problem exploded with violent rioting 
in desperately poor Kerala state on 
India’s southern tip. Originally, all Ke- 
rala’s political parties had agreed to 
call peaceful demonstrations and a one- 
day general strike to protest a cut in the 
Tice ration that Shastri had ordered 
shortly before his death. But Communist 
agitators quickly began fanning the 
demonstrators’ emotions, calling for se- 
cession from India and crying that only 
a bloody revolution could solve Kera- 
la’s problems. With things getting out 
of control, the other parties urged their 
followers to return to their homes. It 
was too late. Near Cannanore, a mob 
of 10,000 stopped a freight train and 
looted it. In the capital of Trivandrum 
an angry throng broke through police 
lines, then wrecked a railway station. 
Elsewhere rioters tore up rail track, 
built barricades across roads and high- 
ways, taunted police with the cry: 
“Shoot us or give us rice!” Police fired 
warning shots over the heads of the 
rioters, but no one was killed, though 

Scores were injured in scuflles, and 
property damage was high. 

The new Prime Minister’s first im- 
pulse was to fly to Kerala at once, hop- 
ing to calm the crowds as she had done 


-in Madras during last year’s language 


riots. But her advisers persuaded her 
to give up the idea as too dangerous. 
Instead, she ordered half the cut to be 
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reinstated, increasing the daily rice ra- 
tion to about 5 oz. per person. That 
seemed to satisfy most Keralians, but 
it could be no more than a temporary 
solution. Unless fresh supplies can be 
found, it might well be necessary to 
cut the ration again. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Three Kings in Accord 


Into Jordan’s Amman International 
Airport last week flew an unaccustomed 
visitor: King Feisal of Saudi Arabia, 
whose father’s desert warriors drove 
Jordan’s Hashemite dynasty out of Ara- 
bia 40 years ago. Last week the family 


< ret: : 
HUSSEIN & FEISAL 
Forgetting a feud. 


feud was forgotten as the Jordanian 
army boomed out a 21-gun salute, and 
Feisal and Jordan's King Hussein ex- 
changed embraces and bussed one an- 
other warmly on each cheek. 

Ahead were seven days of banquets, 
military inspections and private talks. 
And if the rumors being spread by the 
Arab socialist press could be believed, 
what they would be talking about was 
a conservative anti-Nasser "Islamic al- 
liance" among Jordan, Saudi Arabia | 
and Iran. This was vast exaggeration, 
but there was no blinking the fact that 
the Three Kings of Orient had been | 
drawing closer together, settling their | 
differences and emerging as a force | 
that could prove to be an important 
balance against the socialist countries 
of the Middle East. 

Last September, Hussein flew to Te- 
heran for secret talks with Iran's Mo- 
hammed Reza Shah Pahlevi. In De- 
cember, Feisal paid his own visit to the 
Shah, where the two settled an old dis- 
pute over offshore oil rights in the Per- 
sian Gulf. The oil-rich gulf, in fact, is 
doubtless one key element in all the 
royal rambling, for with Britain con- 
sidering withdrawal from its bases at 
Bahrein and Aden, an informal under- 
Standing today could become a formal 
pact tomorrow if leftists try to push the 
Nasserite cause in the region. 

Ahead were more talks between the 
monarchs. Iran's Shah will soon rep 
the visits by Hussein and Feisal 
‘trips to their capitals, ^ — 
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THE NEW DEMANDS 


young Americans, the 


i tar someone else to Worry 
putes et ae m the U.S. in two a 
: ; sent years its ca 
Wars and the Korsan З Ы e SORS more than 
has been gentle and RC. ed Der Ea 
men a year were ls ape 5 
ы eligible to serve. Determents, for асе ү 
skill, were easy to get. American youngsters regar NM 
draft as either a remote threat or, at worst, à D or 
chore that might produce à rewarding tour of Qu o i 
(where some 46% of all U.S. soldiers are now statione 1) 
or enable them to acquire a skill that would later be use- 
in civilian life. D 
Ais QT of the war in Viet Nam—and the likeli- 
hood that it will rise higher—has changed all that. Some- 
what abruptly, the draft has become the most urgent problem 
in the lives of practically every American male between 18 
and 26. With the manpower needs of the armed forces 
steadily increasing and the prospect of future calls running 
well above 30,000 a month, some thousands will soon be 
called to serve who might previously have postponed or 
entirely escaped military service. Across the U.S., young 
men are once more watching their local mailboxes anxious- 
ly for the nation’s most unpopular piece of unsolicited mail, 
that elongated postcard with the blank space after “class” 
filled in “1-A.” 
What makes the message so chilling is that its receiver has 
a pretty good chance of ending up where the fighting is. For 
the first time since the Korean conflict, which most of the 
present generation knows only through TV documentaries 
or current history courses, a draftee may find himself in real 
danger of his life. At the beginning of 1965, when the U.S. 
had only 23,300 men in Viet Nam, less than 1% were draft- 
ees; today, draftees make up 20% of the nearly 200,000 men 
in Viet Nam, and the proportion is likely to go higher with 
rising troop commitments. 'The new inductee thus has a bet- 
ter than one-in-five chance of reaching the battlefield. 


Е: almost a whole generation of 


about. It provided t 


The Affluent Generation 


The new demands of the draft have produced both ap- 
prehension and opposition among the nation's young men. 
For the first time, the draft is touching in a major way the 
post-World War II generation—the most affluent, the best- 
educated, the most articulate and rebellious group of poten- 
tial draftees in U.S. history. In pre-World War II days, when 
the nation was still suffering the aftereffects of the Depres- 
sion, there were fewer young men in college than now, fewer 
with jobs so good that it was a great sacrifice to leave them 
for the Service. Today, many draftees are either giving up 
well-paying jobs or delaying the start of careers after college. 
They not only debate the notion of military service in terms 
of high principle but question its harsh infringement on what 
they. Baye реа told is their right to a good life. 

пе reaction to today's draft is a i 

previous one because of the m Viet 

Nam. No martial spirit is evidents-there is no easily visible 

enemy. The most extreme—and untypical—example of op- 
position to the draft is the Vietnik, who burns his draft 
card, defies the courts and generally makes a nuisance of 
himself. But even the average draftee who does not o " 
the war in Viet Nam does not completely чета it 
and is moved by no strong motivation to join it. “If st 4 
dents, for example, could feel the peril, more of n 
would be willing to go," says Dr. Edmond Hallberg, dean of 
students at California State College at Los Angeles, “Toda 
they ате, more interested in the future of man, in the d 
stract, than in the national interest." 

In an all-out war, when practically everyone serves, prac- 
tically no one has cause to complain of inequity. A large 
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OF THE DRAFT b 


part of the present reaction to the draft is that Viel | | 
a limited war that has not yet demanded the [и a) quen 
of the U.S., and therefore requires only a certain n Ten’ cà 


the nation's eligible men. Today's draftee may real d ENS 
the normal dismay at going into the service but rid o та 
at having been singled out while others in roughly п. ү i 
situations escape. With better reason than usual ne m o 
ask: Why me? “The way things are now,” said ong M \ ШУП 
tan inductee, “half go and half luck out.” nj cl 
Many of the complaints come from those who have 

particularly fortunate in fucking out: college student; The dr: 
nation’s campuses have long proved a sanctuary fron о defer : 


draft, which allows students in good standing a 2.5 man Some 
ment. Now that sanctuary is threatened. Many draft Es by being 
rushing to fill their larger quotas, have run through thea, time. Oft 
able supply of eligible, nondeferred single men and p deferred. 
tically exhausted the store of married men without chili: heads of ] 
The result is that the college manpower pool musth have “@55‹ 
tapped. Already many boards, particularly in Califo Aliens, cl 
where junior colleges flourish, have begun reclassifying automatic: 
lege students. > that by fa 

As of last week, college students in general will no о» rejected b 
be automatically deferable; they will be called when ne. Slightly m 
sary to fulfill draft quotas. To decide which studens unfit to Sc 
take, Lieut. General Lewis B. Hershey, 72, the ог "°°? puta 
Indiana farm boy who has run the draft for 25 years, jelis r 
reinstituted the qualification test used during the Kor and 20/4 
War. Hershey believes that only the best students should 


for limitec 


spared, will demand either a good score on the 100-quei emergency 


College Qualification Test or a reasonably high rank ind "v 
to ensure a student of deferment. The new rules, while: fallstate o. 
necessarily making the draft more democratic, at least ft 


en : “© who are 
students to work harder to maintain their deferments. Army's 5 


hil ; the situatic 
The Impossibility of Fairness turned doy 


The charges of unfairness against the draft аге “the limbs , 
spread—and to a certain extent they are true. Says Ot atic disor 
Hershey: “I wouldn't argue with a guy who says мете "stem (10 
unfair when he's being taken." Hershey insists that the rr, rest ar 
works about as well as it can under the circumstant genera] 
that it was not meant to treat everyone equally. The > anging fr. 
tive Service System is jùst that: selective. It was desg in, г 
to provide an orderly flow of manpower for the about trick 
services while seeing to it that the nation retains al "А8 hours b, 
people who are considered necessary for its welfare. КШ befo: 
in normal times only about half of all those who react ойр ci; 
the present practical upper limit of the draft—wil ae lung, j 
don a uniform, the draft obviously has to excuse ? Tres. and 
as it calls. [© docto 

In cold fact, the law states that every man betwee | З 
‘and 36 is eligible for military service, although few 
are called to serve. Eligible men are therefore 1-A 
are otherwise classified. General Hershey and his Was бесот 
assistants lay down overall guidelines for deferment, "шщ? 
disposition of each individual case is the responsibilty jd Made j 
local draft board, a group of from three to five Ш 
zens who usually meet once or twice a month to S 
fate of the young men within their jurisdiction. : 


tion of responsibility to the nation's 4,050 local q d 
once Hershey's proper pride and the source О 
of inequity. 

Hershey believes that local people know 
lems of their own areas and people, and can make Я 
judgment about who should be deferred and who d? sh 
But the very fact that local boards are allow f 
measure of discretion and are made up of m he : 
varying standards and prejudices gives rise (0 f$ o Уе 
charges of unfairness—what one board snat¢ 
will defer. In farm areas, a board may defer а 
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e readily than a classics student 

tional ic Ed may ее that part-time stu- 
a abroad. сеп before married men and another the 
be take registrants in almost identical circum- 
КӨ ken by his board while his buddy is 
other. Draft officials deny, however, the fre- 
гей bY Et the system is undemocratic because it 
defe e t ‘deferring others. “It’s anything but undem- 
some ЫЙ ord Oates, chairman of the Bergen County 
i “because the system recognizes that all 

e individuals with their own peculiar prob- 
trants aW peculiar needs. What would be undemo- 


heir E everyone regardless of his individual 


dents ° sosite. О 
| gue OPP пе may be ta 


The Rich & the Poor 
's hardest job, of course, is deciding whom 
att Ce 17 970,000 Americans between 18 and 
n, 10 defer ШО? 000 are removed from the draft’s purview 
У 36 So dy in service or having already served their 
raft bog, b Bar he remaining 12 million registrants, some 83% are 
gh thea, time. gi Of these, 2,000,000 are students, 3,000,000 are 
1 and y, ТӨ families (who fall into category 3-A), and 200,000 
ut childr ential” jobs in industry or farming (2-A and 2-С). 
ol mug, have еп and divinity students are also deferred 
* Califor О; tically. The most remarkable fact about deferrals is 
Ssifying Шш far the largest number—fully 4,600,000—have been 
| к by the Army for physical or mental deficiencies. 
Ш no long Slightly more than half of them have been classified 4-F, or 
when net, unfit to serve under any circumstances, and the rest have 
students) en put into a relatively new category called 1-Y. This 
ше onet cludes men of limited fitness (eyesight 20/70 in one eye 
5 years, nq 20/40 in the other, for instance) who might be called 
the Kor for limited duty in case of a declared war or a national 
ts should: emergency. 


The dr 


-guest Д : es 
ed The enormous number of rejects, as many critics have 
Е. pointed out, is a sad commentary on the physical and men- 
2S, Р 


„tal state of much of American youth. About half of those 
‘who are turned down failed to score high enough on the 
Amy' mental test. When it comes to physical standards, 
ihe situation is equally bleak. Most physical rejectees are 
(am sued down because of diseases or defects of the bones ог 
says бф, limbs (15.7%), followed by those rejected for psychi- 
; we're Bie disorders (12.2%), for diseases of the circulatory 
hat the ths (10.1%), and for eye diseases and defects (9.7%). 
stances 0) ES ate turned down for failing in one or more of the 
;. The o TE, medical areas for which the Army tests inductees, 
мав бей ko rom chronic alcoholism to being too tall (over 
bout trick too short (under 60 in.). Many draftees talk 

S мо win 4-Е Status, including staying awake for 

р befor ore the physical exam, eating tons of sugar the 
} king ae to produce the symptoms of diabetes, and 
its к dipped in blue ink to cause blotches on 
use as Б; ang pe few actually have the nerve to try such 
iy am ewer still are able to fool the Army’s sharp- 


ut least fe 
ents. 


m 1 «ЖО, 
шп ОЁ the draft is that it tends to pass 
е the ADEL and the very well educated, the first 
4 П cannot pass the Army's mental test and 
9 рое they tend to stay in school almost in- 
eit {есеп tends to fall on the average Joe who 
Ws ugh high School; two out of every three 
and o in the service у. one out of three college 
l qi Ne out of two boys who did not earn a high- 
mee by definition, the average draftee 
ing CMployed ; 18869 negatives: he is not in school, 
ng NObod I IN à critica] occupation and he is sup- 
M these 3-1 short, he is expendable. 
m Negro is drafted in numbers out 
tacos in the population. Recent Army 
i5 bed of резе drafted oer a He 
in v; Popular... Onwhite, as against only 11.9% 
if опот Viet varias the Negro percentage of the fighting 
ch po Ms the d \ about the same. Still, the Negro, often 
fa ye ™dern Ат АШУ deprived at home, frequently 
NT ку "У à haven; his re-enlistment rate is 
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49.3% compared with 18.5% for whites. “That uniform 
81Уе5 prestige and status to a guy who’s been 100 years on 
the back burner,” says Jack Moskowitz, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for civil rights and industrial relations. 
There are several ways to postpone or avoid being drafted, 
though some of them involve other types of military service. 
The most pleasant way for married men is simply to sire 
a little deferment. A man may also join the Reserve or Na- 
tional Guard, but he must serve On active duty for four to 
SIX months, attend meetings for the rest of his six-year ob- 
ligation, and be ready for active duty if his unit is called up 
during an emergency; besides, many National Guard and 
Most Reserve units already have full quotas. Then there is 
the Peace Corps, but that only delays the inevitable, since a 
man is immediately subject to the draft once he returns 
home. The new draft pressure has produced heavier-than- 
usual applications for R.O.T.C. and officer training, which 


usually require a longer time in service but at least give a 
man officer status. 


The Crisis to Come 
In the utilization of the nation's manpower for best ad- 

vantage, it is almost inevitable that the best educated should 
8et the breaks. The son of the middle or upper class is 
more apt to be in college or able to pay his way to graduate 
School. Once graduated, he is more likely to land a job that 
is "essential"; some 10.7% of college grads acquire occu- 
pational deferments—more than 25 times the rate of the 
next highest category, those with “some college." Before the 
buildup in Viet Nam, almost any student in any respectable 
institution automatically got his 2-S deferment, and draft 
boards were generally willing to extend the deferment for 
the increasing number who decided to go on to graduate 
school. Under the new rules, the draft boards will now de- 
cide whether each student is more important to the national 
welfare as a student or as a soldier. Most’ administrators ex- 
pect a crisis to come this summer, when many “to-the-end- 
of-the-term" deferments will run out and be closely reviewed 
by draft boards. “I foresee losing quite a few students by 
September,” says Byron H. Atkinson, dean of students at 
U.C.L.A. Says Tennessee State Director Arnold Malone: 
"We're going to have to put the screws on the students. 
We will either make good students or good soldiers out 
of them." 4 

The draft certainly has enough inequities for everyone, 
but it is about the best method available for filling the na- 
tion’s present manpower needs, which include troop com- 
mitments around the world as well as in Viet Nam. The 
only reasonable alternative is universal military service, 
which might take practically every youth for about a year 
and use him for various military and nonmilitary tasks, in- 
cluding learning skills, serving in the Peace Corps or joining 
work camps. The trouble with U.M.T. is that it would be 
far too expensive and inefficient, would produce more young 
men (about 2,000,000 a year) than anyone could possibly 
use—and would still force officials to make a choice between 
who would fight and who would merely train. 

Going into the Army is not the ideal of many, but it is 
no longer what it used to be even as recently as the Korean 
War. Military training, equipment, facilities and officers 
have all become far more sophisticated than ever before. 
The loudmouthed drill sergeant has largely disappeared, and 
the Army has worked hard to give a sense of personal dignity 


.to its soldiers. For those with limited Schooling, there are 
"countless opportunities to learn valuable skills; for those 
‘with college degrees, there is something to be learned from 


sharing in the experience of their generation. The ambigu- 
ous nature of the war in Viet Nam—and the war's peril to 
life and limb—requires a higher duty quotient than usual of 
those who are called to serve. Still, ever since the city-states 
of ancient Greece first summoned their youth to arms, young 
men have responded to—and frequently found satisfaction 
in—what General Hershey calls “the privilege and obliga- 
tion of free men” to serve as soldiers. A nation that offers it 


youth as many opportunities as the U.S. does can 
expect less. E 
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IVAN MASSAR—BLACK STAR 
Pri 


p 


LINDA McVEIGH 
Pink Crimson. 


The Harvard Lampoon greeted the 

event by publishing a pink and per- 

| fumed parody issue of the Harvard 

| Crimson. After a full-scale competition, 

the "Crime" had picked Radcliffe Junior 

| Linda McVeigh, 19, to be the first girl 

managing editor in the student paper's 

93-year history. "It's pretty hard for 

the boys to forget I’m a girl" the 

Cliffie admitted, “but you must be busi- 

nesslike.” Thoroughly upstaged, her 

boss, new Crimson President Robert 

Samuelson, said gracefully: “She has 
great wit; she is a good choice.” 


“It was bad enough when the kid 
became a Buddhist,” said one Rocke- 
feller aide. “But a Democrat? That’s 
going too far.” Actually, John D. Rocke- 
feller IV, 28, never became a Buddhist 
while he was studying Japanese culture 
on $30 a month in Kyoto, though he is 
committing the -other heresy. Young 
"Jay," whose Uncle Nelson runs the 
New York Statehouse and Uncle Win- 
throp is running for the one in Arkan- 
sas, is filing as a candidate for the West 
Virginia house of delegates—as a Dem- 
ocrat. At present, Jay is a neighborhood 
worker in Action for Appalachian 
Youth, a field that's ideal for a Rocke- 
feller: he is fighting poverty. 


I say, mused M. Who would that 
baggy Bulgarian be, prowling up Bond 
Street, slipping into pubs all over town 
and quietly haunting the men’s clubs? 
A job for 007? Quite. Sofia Author 


Andrei Gulyashki, 51, celebrated be- - 


hind the Iron Curtain as Communism's 
answer to Ian Fleming, was in London 
to do a little spying on “James Bond's 
town" and gather background for his 
new counterespionage epic, Avvakum 
Zakhoy Meets James Bond. Chunky 
Gulyashki made it no secret that Com- 
munist Superagent Zakhov, armed 
mainly with “strict logic and a superior 
7 mind," will try to defeat the capitalist 
Jout in a “struggle to create a society 
of free and dignified people.” 
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| 
Bhumibol welcomed the айып 


Senator Robert [дәт NU EA 
tainly knew what he үш а ie 
ronounced the introduction: ae 
isfied that he possesses the п 5 
tions." U.S. Chief Justice Ear Үт m 
smiled down from the bench, an " $ 
that, Ted Sorensen, 39, a lawyer q um 
versity of Nebraska) who became о Ш 
Kennedy's chief speechwriter, was a 
mitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court. His memoirs behind him, Soren- 
sen has joined the Manhattan law tnm 
of Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton 
Garrison, which once had a partner 
named Adlai Stevenson. 

He looked like. the anatomy of a 
murder after the fracas last month in 
Manhattan's “21” Club. Director Otto 
Preminger, 59, got smashed on the pate 


ith a goblet by Literary Agent Irving 
йт ЧЕ а jocular little chat about 


MARK SHAW 


OTTO PREMINGER 
Lazarated pate. 


who should have the movie rights to 
Truman Capote's In Cold Blood. Prem- 
inger lost the battle (49 stitches) and 
the book (sold to Director Richard 
Brooks for more than $500,000), but 
now he's feeling better. Just before he 
stalked into New York City Criminal 
Court to charge Lazar with felonious 
assault, Preminger acquired the rights 
to Author John Hersey's upcoming nov- 
el, Тоо Far to Walk, which will give 
all the gory details on college life. 


Up to Thailand's-Chiangmai province 
rushed the royal elephant expert. It’s 
true! he reported back to Bangkok. Aft- 
er studying the pale toenails, the pink 
about the eyes and the white about the 
ears, it could be certified that for the 
second time in the 19-year reign of 
King Bhumibol Adulyadej, 38, a white 
elephant was born in Thailand, thus as- 
suring the kingdom of doubly good for- 
tune. And So, in the traditional three- 
hour ceremonies at Chiangmai, King 
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Buddhist and Brahman priest, 9 ba, 
blessings; the King poured lustral any 
presented golden robes to the үу Vd 
then stuffed its mouth with s e, à 
stalks inscribed with the lucky pè 
name, Phisanuphan (meaning Qt 
cious royal elephant"). That s ly 
is crucial, since without it, а w, 


Whi 
phant soon forgets what he’s ¢ te 


alled Ce 


His cozy Elizabethan Mansion ¢ 
Sutton Place, in Surrey outside ton 6 
offered 72 rooms, eight тап. 
Alsatian watchdogs, four judo em 
and two poltergeists dating ba 
1777. So on the whole, it should he 
been ideal for Oil Billionaire J, » 
Getty, 73. Except for that beastly N 
lish winter climate. Even installing се 
tral heating and a warm-water swi 
ming pool didn't take the chill of ; 
last Getty has left Sutton Place 4 
moved into a furnished 14th centy 
castle on the seacoast near Rome. 


a = 
e 


hung! 


Every year Metropolitan Opera Gc 
eral Manager Rudolf Bing, 64, ed 
closer to the record of Italian-born Mj 
estro Giulio Gatti-Casazza, who nl 
the house from 1908 to 1935. Last we 
Bing and the Met agreed that he shot 
stay on through the 1970 season. Th 
will give him 20 harrowing years. 

mA te. Hs | 

His old man was a year out of colli’ 
before he began displaying his bi 
face onstage with a touring band cil 
the Royal Peacocks around 1925. H 
Powell Jr., 15, could hit the road ай rH 
With his mother, June Allyson, à ® 
wholesome but depressingly mato 
42, the lad was appearing in à сч 
called Good-By, Ghost at СШ 
Pheasant Run Playhouse. The ao I" 
plain turkey, but Dick Jr. seem = 
have all of his late father’s spirited 


Ы 
JUNE & DICK POWELL ЈК 
Stylish turkey: 


Y 
TIME, genu 
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FIAT G91 JET ACROBATIC TEA M-—Soul-stirring, 
precision flying that approaches the speed of sound. A triumph tor the 
flier, the designer, the builder, the mechanic! This same Fiat G91 jet 
is built for NATO, which chose it atter exhaustive competitive tests. 


tena part of fantastic 
arts of the world.. 
i EG Fiat makes 
71 goes everywher 


engineering achievements in many 

dams, power plants, tunnels. 

automobiles and all sorts of transpor- 
itions. This h e and requires an intimate knowledge of 

еге, ang Bog as taken Fiat scientists and Fiat engineers 

Ues P'e notice a dedication to excellence in Fiat's 


Make them want more. 


ег lime Ei 
„гіа ; 
t evolves right answers to needs and problems 


Ore. i i 

ДОП їп many countries look to Fiat 
sic сы 5 Up-dating technology, improving work 
Cientific break-throughs. 


o Prove 
tha ; dme 

Sea com the Fiat car is just about the finest foundation 
Pany could have. 


A 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
SENS, Turin, Italy 
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SHOW BUSINESS 
The Visit, Irma La Douce 


THE STAGE 


The New Elizabethans — 
i f the week in London 
On any night О a couple of 
this season, a citizen with Pot to go to 
shillings in his pocket оса тене 
the show could have had а to make 
could also have had a fit UD There 
up his mind. Should he A SR nihe 
would be four revivals in Papen МИП 
course of the year, опе OF о i 
Sir Ralph Richardson. Coward? Four 
his plays would run, with Noel in two 
of them. Arthur Miller? Sir 
Alec Guinness just opened 
in Incident at Vichy. Musi- 
cals? Hello, Dolly! has 
Mary Martin, no less. Che- 
khov? Sir John Gielgud and 
Claire Bloom were great 10 
Ivanov. There was also a 
new Hamlet, starring a 24- 
year-old flash named David 
Warner. Also plays by two 
of Britain’s most important 
newcomers, Harold Pinter 
and John Arden. And Sir 
Michael Redgrave and In- 
grid Bergman in Turgenev's 
A Month in the Country. 
Also an updated satirical 
revue, Beyond the Fringe. 
Not to forget Sir Laurence 
Olivier in Congreve’s Love 
for Love, as well as Alec 
McCowan and Siobhan Mc- 
Kenna in The Cavern and 
Dorothy Tutin in Portrait of 
a Queen. 

And in case anybody was 
wondering about some of 
the other British stage no- 
tables, why they were in the 
colonies—Broadway, that 
is—with The Right Hon- 
ourable Gentleman, The 
Royal Hunt of the Sun, 
Half a Sixpence, Inadmissi- 
ble Evidence and Marat/Sade. Or they 
were making movies. Or they were do- 
ing television. Or they were—only brief- 
ly—between engagements. 

Cross-Pollination. What it all amounts 
to, says Director Peter Hall, with only 
slight understatement, is “a tremendous 
explosion in the British theater.” Never 
has the theater there been, as Peter 
O'Toole „says, so “damn healthy.” “It 
is,” agrees Claire Bloom, “the most ex- 
citing theater in the world"—as the fol- 
lowing color pages show. Fifty-one pro- 
ductions are thriving in the London 
West"Pnd and off-West End. Two gov- 
ernment-subsidized groups, the Royal 
Shakespeare Company and the National 

Theater, are turning away customers, 

and almost any provincial town worth 

its name has its own repertory company 
ing a different show every two or 

CORKS 

tors, actors and playwrights are 

S-pollinating all over the theatrical 


garden. Peter Brook directed Flower 
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DT (with Paul Scofield) in 


< designed produc- 
у York, and he has ; 
ee for Covent Garden and мее 

1 For the movies, z 
politan Opera. КЫ рюп 

ivier in Beggar's Opera, Г 

Кеп in Moderato Сва 
ed Lord of the Flies. The EO Б 

at/Sade is also his. Kober! 9*5 
d wrote the screenplays for е 
of Arabia and Doctor Zhivago, and м o 
wrote the play 4 Man for All Seasons, 
is now cranking up the screenplay for 


PETER ISAAC 


BERGMAN 


ww ARE | 


WILLIAMS 


LONDON'S CAMBRIDGE THEATER 
Out of the sandals. 


Seasons, which will star Scofield—as 
soon as Actor Scofield completes his 
London stage run in Gogol’s The Gov- 
ernment Inspector. Tony Richardson, 
who directed the film Tom Jones, also 
directed John Osborne’s play Luther. 
Tom Courtenay, who starred in The 
Loneliness of the Long Distance Runner 
—which Tony Richardson directed— 
played Pasha in Zhivago, will go back 
Into rep this summer. Albert Finney, 
who was Tom Jones, has a few more 
weeks in Arden’s Armstrong's Last 
Goodnight at the National Theater, will 
next do Strindberg: Gielgud, who brings 
his Ivanov to the U.S. in April, this time 
With Vivien Leigh, was seen the last two 
Weekends in The Ages of Man on CBS 
television inthe U.S. Julie Christie, hav- 
ing finished Doctor Zhivago, starts 
ы an gois Truffaut's Fahrenheit 

The British- theater, in 
blossomed into | 
the like 


. in short, - has 
i a new Elizabethan Age, 
s of which even Shakespeare 
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would have marveled at. The | 
ble thing is that a dozen yea a 
was not curtain calls for the s ago 
curtains—period. ape M 
Something Missing. Before th 
the theater settled for the old | 
comedies, some Eliot апд 
works and some stunning perfon 
of the classics by Guinness, Oliv; a 
Gielgud. Taken singly, the The 
London offered were often x 
achievements by first-rate acto 
directors. Taken together, ‘there 
something missing, an ennui in 
dience and on the stage itself « 
from revivals and imports," 
Critic Kenneth Tynan in 1 


role of the theater based on escape, 
finished and had to be replaced b 
theater based on what is." 

And then, almost inexplicably 
1956, came a new kind of theater 
did not dislodge the fine traditi 
productions of the classics but сопу 
mented them. The first playwright 
add the magic was John Osborne, 
Angry Young Man, an actor ou| 
work and furiously out of patience y 
life, the theater, everything. The p 
was Look Back in Anger, an im 
clastic screed against the suffoca 
middle-class ethic and the coolly e 
vated traditionalism of the Establ 
ment. “When I saw Look Back in! 
ger,’ said an ex-pastry cook na 
Arnold Wesker, "I knew it couldk 
pen. I went home and wrote my [ 
play in six weeks." The thunder) 
Osborne summoned not only We, 
(Roots, Chips with Everything) w 
whole cloudburst of writers turned h 
wrights. Among them: Pinter i 
Caretaker), Arden (Live Like ^ 
Ann Jellicoe (Lhe Knack), В 
Behan (The Hostage) and Shelag j 
laney (4 Taste of Honey). Ше 
dramatists led their audience if 
the drawing room and into the a 
for a close, painful view of the 9 
life-hungry, postwar generation. "m 

Even Olivier was entranced, ?/ y 
he admits that he loathed Гоо" | 
in Anger at first sight. 
time I saw it,” he recalls, тои 
descended from my eyes. nt if? 
backstage, asked the рјаумпе + wot 
was a part for him in his Пё 


[ 
I 
Í 


x y. 


i sb. 
the Royal Court. Replied ost] 
dont know. Possibly. olivier’ i 
turned out to be one of "m 


i 
remembered roles—the shabby | 
in The Entertainer. е oj" 

New Beneficiaries. With m ү 
Olivier in sympathy, the stag peat 
stir, In England, with the. ^ 
rooted in tradition, Ше E [3 
nourished the renaissance s [iy 
^ government-appointed “ars ЇЇ 
had opened the cash drawer ia 
now began spending wider) (p 
son alone contributed mO qh 
million for the dramatic a% 


нее 
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A RICHNESS OF TALENT 


- о 


Sian Phillips, ready to go on in Man and Superman, 
chats with Husband Peter O'Toole before curtain time. 


"y 


Michael Redgrave, in costume for A Month in the Coun 
poses with his wife (Actress Rachel Kempson), Daugh- 
ters Lynn (left) and Vanessa, and Son Corin—actors all. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR TIME BY ORMOND GIGLI 
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r Val May coaches 


Bristol Old Vic Directo The Critic. 


the cast of Sheridan's play, 


Robert Stephens plays Atahuallpa in the Old 
Vic production of Royal Hunt of the Sun. 


John Gielgud and Claire Bloom ap- 
pear in Chekhov's little-known Ivanov. 
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Alec McCowen plays the playwright, Siobhan Mc- 
Kenna the earthy cook in Jean Anouilh’s The Cavern. 


lan Holm nudges his brother’s bride (Vivien Mer- 
chant), being seduced in Pinter's Homecoming. 


lain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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With lan Richardson as Marat, the British-born Marat/Sade is now a New York hit. Every on 
~Guinne 
ardson, ( 
Paul Scofield, seen below in Timon of Athens, is currently on the screen in The Train. , "Prentici 
х Han 


| Nepertory 
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A 
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iaries today are also 
tacular ene ational Theater. and 
spe ewes eare Company. 
ational theater had 
g d for more than a 
no, Olivier was given 
К ч uo the south bank of 
у pe an annual grant of 
E fis since made it one of 
ч mpanies in the world. 
t productions: Oliv- 
Coward's Hayfever, 


aroun 


ge со. 
its тесеп 


operation БОК е he took over in 1960, 


ad restricted itself to Shake- 
ing Дор ТОТА on Avon. Today, 


speare 9 "6252. 000-a-year subsidy, 
DES added a London theater, the 
а а 


3 a year-round company 
вад. is а Royal Shake- 
9 production. $ 

Rep Apprenticeship. The fountain- 
head of talent on which both of these 
groups depends is the provincial theater. 
In Britain there are 57 full-time, pro- 
fessional repertory companies—twice 
as many as in the U.S., which is four 
times as populous and 40 times bigger. 
The regional theater is provincial in 
name only. The Bristol Old Vic, for 
example, now has had three of its pro- 
ductions running in repertory in Lon- 
don this season, next year will perform 
three Shakespeare works on Broadway. 

The Bristol company also runs its 
own drama school, but even London’s 
rigorous old Royal Academy of Dra- 
matic Arts is regarded as only a prep 
School, and an optional one, for rep. 
For it is in the provincial companies 
that British performers develop the me- 
| liculous diction, vocal resonance, au- 
Ше саггїаре апа infinite versa- 
| Шу at make them so distinguished. 
“Wty one of Britain's six acting knights 
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5 preference in roles, replied: 
"IIl play as cast.” With the quality of 
the rest of the 70-man company— 
which has included Redgrave, Maggie 
Smith, Tom Courtenay and Joan Plow- 
right—an actor even of Finney's ex- 
perience found himself, undaunted, in 
some minuscule parts. Others join rep 
troupes either to build their craft or to 
share it: Tommy Steele (Half a Six- 
pence) hopes to leave the musical stage 
soon to work at the National Theater, 
and Actor John Neville, a Shakespear- 
ean and West End principal, left to 
run the Nottingham Playhouse rep two 
years ago. 

Stage Disaster. The repertory peo- 
ple, moreover, are not manacled to the 
stage nor impoverished by it. Both Roy- 
al Shakespeare and National Theater 
contracts provide time off for interim 
film and TV commitments. Olivier him- 
self took leave from the National to 
film Khartoum. John Osborne, who be- 
fore Anger was so poor that he wore 
sandals all winter, has earned enough 
from screen rights to his plays and the 
scenario for Tom Jones to own a 
chauffeur-driven Rolls and a town house 
in Belgravia; the once Angry Young 
Man is now one of the richest drama- 
tists in the world. Thus, the interchange 
between the theater and movies—as 
well as ТУ—епгісһеѕ both the individu- 
als and the media. It is this interplay, 
in fact, that ultimately explains the 
pre-eminence of Britain's actors, direc- 
tors and writers. Most Hollywood stars 
are so dependent on the sound stage 
that a Broadway role is considered a 
special event—Aand a disastrous one at 
that; without a mike to amplify them, 
an artful camera to enlarge them and a 
clever film editor to enhance them, they 
are defeated. By contrast, Britain's tal- 
ented people, who are so accustomed 
to flitting from stage to screen to TV, 
are lords of the flies. 

It goes without saying that the most 
enriched people of all are the audiences. 
In the brief decade or so when the new 
Elizabethans have соте of age, their 
benign assault on the public sensibilities 
in Britain has deepened men's insights 
as well as their enjoyment. Theater, 
British style, is no longer a let's pretend. 

It is for real. 


TELEVISION 


Testing, One, Two, Three... 

When Fred Friendly has a headache, 
he thinks the whole world is in pain. 
Friendly, who is president of CBS News, 
got a ticket for speeding, and as punish- 
ment was directed to take a New York 
State driving test. He passed it, but he 
thought the rest of the country ought 
to take it too. Last May he arrested 30 
million Americans on CBS's National 
Drivers Test. 

The test not only rated, it educated. 
Putting the audience in the driver's seat, 
it dramatized highway dilemmas, posed 
questions (“Pumping the brakes short- 
ens the stopping distance. True or 
false2"), then gave answers. The results 


: of thé other fellow's wallet. ABC's forth- 
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were not surprising: rated against a pre- 
program sampling, 42% of those who 
took the driving test failed it; 53%, for 
example, were unaware that pumping 
the brakes means longer stopping dis- 
tance. The show got fourth highest rat- 
ing of the season and, predictably, start- 
ed a television trend. It is called. the 
“audience involvement” program. 

In past weeks a nation of rotten 
drivers was informed that it was politi- 
cally and medically ignorant as well. 
Given a Citizenship Test highlighted 
with courtroom dramas and political- 
convention footage, 41% of CBS's sam- 
ple could not identify either of their 
U.S. Senators. The National Health Test 
concluded with the news that 75% of 
Americans cannot name even three of 


TAKING THE HEALTH EXAM 
Rotten, stupid and dishonest we stand. 


cancer's seven danger signals,* and that 
two-fifths cling to the schoolboy belief. 
that they can get venereal disease from 
toilet seats. 

Jealous of CBS's quiz ratings, Friendly 
enemies at rival networks have joined 
the test patterns. Last week NBC asked, 
"Is Anybody Honest? then showed 
that more than a third of the country 
would lie, cheat and steal at the drop 


coming People Poll ("starring Garry 
Moore and -You”) will examine such 
profound questions as "Should the hus- 
band be the boss in the household?" 
(Yes, say 57% of a Gallup pre-poll), 
and "Is the husband boss in your house- 
hold?" (No, say 18% ). 

There are assuredly more quizzes in 
store for the test-happy and testy alike. 
One possibility: The National TV Re- 
pair Test. Question: “Your TV set keeps 
asking you questions. What can be done 
about it?" Answer: Pull the plug. 


* The seven: unusual bleeding or discharge; 
a lump or thickening in the breast or else- 
where; a sore that does mot heal; hange —.— 
in bowel or bladder habit З ога 
cough; indigestion or di 


a change in a 
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SCIENCE 
_ — 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Economy Through Air Power — 
Yugoslav Geologist Bozidar Djordje- 
vitch had an ingenious idea. Every 
spring, he said, water from. melting 
snow pours into Yugoslavia s ae 
caves, compressing air that whistles ou 


through vents in the earth’s surface. 


aves and funnel the 
Why not seal the с е 


сарїпр air to gas turbines, 
could SUR it into useful energy? 
Djordjevitch soon had an answer: the 
caves are vented in too many places; 
they are almost impossible to seal off. 
То Professor Hans-Joachim Martini, 
director of West Germany's Federal 
Geological Survey, the basic idea still 
seemed sound, so he cleverly worked 
out a new version of Djordjevitch's 
plan. For melting snow, Martini sub- 
stituted electric pumps to compress the 
air. For the Karst caves, he substituted 
abandoned. salt or potash mines sur- 
rounded by nonporous rock that is easy 
to seal. Cheaper electricity is available 
during off-peak (usually early morning) 
hours when the - demand is low, and 
Martini figured it could be used to pump 
air into the mines. The compressed air 
could be released during hours of peak 
electrical demand to drive gas-turbine- 
powered generators providing addition- 
al power when it is most needed. 
Pumping Water Up. Geologist Marti- 
ni already had evidence that his scheme 
would work. There was no doubt that 
compressed air could be stored under- 
ground; it is often used for testing the 
sealing of caverns that many nations 
use to store natural gas. In addition, 
off-peak-hour electricity is already used 
to pump water up into a reservoir 
above the level of a water-driven tur- 
bine. During hours of peak demand, 
the water is released to flow down 
against the blades of the turbine, which 
drives an electric generator. 
After extensive studies of mines and 
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natural caverns, the Federal Geological 


Survey concluded that compressed-air 
storage of electricity was not only prac- 
tical but could be cheaper than water 
storage. Ап association of German pow- 
er companies has already given cautious 
approval to the plan, and Martini 1S 
currently consulting with both French 
and German public power companies 
that are interested in trying it out. 

Flushing Salt Out. Martini is sure that 
his plan has great potential, especially 
for Germany. Just north of the Ruhr 
industrial complex, where peak power 
needs are acute, there are many 
abandoned salt and potash mines, plus 
some 200 enormous salt domes be- 
tween 150 ft. and 6,000 ft. below the 
surface. When all of the available mines 
have been filled with compressed air, 
Martini says, salt can be flushed out of 
the domes with water, giving the Ruhr 
natural reservoirs with a vast capacity 
for storing electrical power. 


ELECTRONICS 
The "Chute Popper 


Nothing is more frustrating to a com- 
bat soldier in Viet Nam—or in any 
other war zone for that matter—than 
the sight of his air-dropped supplies 
swinging from a parachute that is drift- 
ing inexorably behind enemy lines. 
Soon, however, the frustrated foot slog- 
ger may be able to do more about such 
situations than simply watch and curse. 

He will sight in on the supply pack 
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When pack is over friendly 
territory, tracker sends signal 


by radio to open parachute. 
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EDUCATION 


CURRICULUM 
Studying God on Campus 


The scholarly study of religion, shorn 
of both catechism and clericalism, is 
fast becoming a major Subject in sec- 
ular U.S. colleges and universities. 
Two decades ago, only a dozen state- 
supported campuses had full-fledged re- 
ligion programs; elsewhere, religion was 
usually nothing more than the Bible as 
literature, taught by English professors. 
Now, says Cyrus Pangborn, head of 
Rutgers’ religion department, “universi- 
ties recognize that the study of religion 
is as respectable a discipline as philoso- 
phy or sociology." 

At least 75% of the nation's four- 


year colleges have religion courses; ' 


more than 20% of U.S. state 
schools have separate religion depart- 
ments. Princeton, a Presbyterian-found- 
ed school that is now as secular as any 
state university, started a religion pro- 
gram in 1946 with one teacher, three 
courses and 70 curious students. Today 
the department has 14 professors, 20 
courses, and an average enrollment of 
more than 1,000. At Iowa, which set 
up a pioneering religion department in 
1927, courses now attract 3,500 of the 
university's 16,000 students. The 14- 
year-old religion department at the Uni- 
versity of California's Santa Barbara 
branch has five fulltime instructors and 
600 students, including 20 majors. 

From Barth to Caprew. In the medie- 
val university, theology was queen of 
the curriculum, a position it lost—ex- 
cept at church-run schools—during the 
time of the Enlightenment. The new in- 
terest in religion on campus stems most- 
ly from the 20th century Christian 
intellectual revolution that produced 
Karl Barth, Paul Tillich and the Nie- 
buhr brothers, who proved that theolo- 
gy was relevant in the modern world. 

Religion is still so new as a scientific 
discipline that universities are some- 
what at odds about how to teach it. 
Columbia concentrates on a sociologi- 
cal approach. At Rutgers, the emphasis 
is on relating religion to modern life 
through courses on contemporary the- 
ological trends and the relation of reli- 
gion to science. Princeton and Western 
Michigan lean heavily to religious his- 
tory. Michigan and the University of 
California at Berkeley have no separate 
religion departments, but offer a num- 
ber of courses in. different depart- 
ments. At Michigan, for example, primi- 
tive religion is taught in anthropolo- 
gy classes, the background of the Bible 
in the Near Eastern studies program. 

Some universities still have to set- 
tle for what religion educators con- 
temptuously call the Caprew  (de- 
rived from  Catholic-Protestant-Jew) 
approach: introductory courses about 
specific religions taught by ministers of 
these faiths. At the University of Texas, 
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THEOLOGY CLASS AT IOWA* 
As respectable as philosophy. 


half a dozen courses are taught by 
local Bible instructors at student centers 
a couple of blocks off the campus. The 
courses are listed on the class schedule 
but not in the university catalogue: 
bewilderingly, they are acceptable for 
credit in the colleges of education and 
business administration, but not in en- 
gineering or pharmacy. 

University religion courses are de- 
signed not to defend one faith but to 
explain all. “Were not selling it; we're 
studying it," says Chairman John Hutch- 
ison of the Claremont College's reli- 
gion department. Universities deliber- 
ately avoid hiring propagandizers for 
a faith. “It’s completely irrelevant to us 
whether a man is a good Christian or 
а good Protestant or a good atheist just 
so long as he is a good and competent 
scholar," says Columbia's Joseph Blau. 
Western Michigan has had a Jesuit 
priest teaching Hinduism and Buddhism, 
while at Wisconsin a course on the 
Reformation is taught by a Jew, anoth- 
er on the philosophy of religion by an 
avowed agnostic. Stanford's religion 
course on ecumenism is taught jointly 
by Presbyterian Robert McAfee Brown 
and Roman Catholic Michael Novak. 

No Marks for Piety. The objectivity 
of the religion courses sometimes star- 
tles students, who frequently sign up to 
have their faith reinforced, not scruti- 
nized. At Michigan State Dr. Robert 
T. Anderson, a conservative Methodist 
theologian, begins Religion 220 by tell- 
ing his students: “The Bible is the great- 
est collection of mythology in the his- 
tory of Western civilization.” Students 
who were fundamentalists in September 


* With Roman Catholic Professo 
Burke, Protestant George Е 
Orthodox Nicol \ 
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frequently are demythologizers by Jan- 
пагу. Some students who have no faith 
take the courses because they fill a gen- 
uine lack in their experience. Seven of 
14 who took one Dartmouth class on 
Kierkegaard billed themselves as ag- 
nostics. Students who study religion as 
a snap generally get their heads snapped 
back. For a doctorate in the subject at 
Columbia, graduate students need. a 
working knowledge of Greek, Latin, 
Sanskrit апа Hebrew, besides French 
and German. “You don't get marks for 
piety,” says Stanford’s Brown. 

Religion is expanding so fast as a 
study that most universities have a hard 
time finding competent teachers. Dr. 
Thomas O'Dea, head of Columbia’s 
religion department, estimates that it 
will be five years before there are 
enough Ph.D.s “to fill a demand that is 
so large it’s almost a vacuum.” Yet 
O'Dea believes the vacuum will be filled, 
‘since colleges are realizing that *with- 
out a thorough knowledge of a cul- 
ture's religion, it is often nearly impos- 
sible to understand that culture." 


UNIVERSITIES 


Missouri's Upward Reach 
Six Ionic columns, cracked and ivy- 
covered, remind students at the Colum- 
bia campus of the University of Mis- 
souri that they attend the oldest state 
university west of the Mississippi. The 
columns are all that remain of the 
university's first academic hall, opened 
in 1843 and destroyed by fire in 1892. 
Ironically and lonically, age was al- 
most the only distinction that the uni- 
versity could claim 15 years ago. Now 
Missouri is making up time vigorous- 

ly and fast. 

Missouri's early growth was hindered 
first by envious legislators from other 
* counties who refused to appropriate 
funds for it, later by. the belief that the 
university was a seedbed of rebel senti- 
ment in the Civil War. In 1907 Mis- 
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COLUMBIA CAMPUS 


souri’s medical school was one of many 
singled out in a study by Education 
Critic Abraham Flexner as scandalous- 
ly incompetent, and was cut back to a 
two-year course. 

In the late 1920s, President Strat- 
ton Brooks faced a year-long student- 
faculty revolt, triggered by his suspen- 
sion of three sociology instructors for 
having asked 600 students if they 
thought the low economic status of 
women had any effect upon sexual rela- 
tions. By then Missouri had long been 
caught, as President Elmer Ellis puts it, 
"between Northern aspirations and 
Southern methods of taxation." 

Tough & Folksy. The university's up- 
ward reach began in 1954 with the 
promotion of Ellis, a placid history pro- 
fessor and dean, to the presidency. He 
turned into a tough administrator who 
managed to excite his faculty even 
while driving it hard, yet remained 
folksy enough to coax money out of a 
rural legislature. А new four-year med- 
ical center opened in 1956, now trains 
316 students, treats 10,000 hospital 
patients and 65,000 clinic patients a 
year. Ellis worked to promote a $75 
million state bond issue in 1956, a third 
of it going to finance 17 new buildings. 
His energetic lobbying helped boost 
operating funds from $18 million to 
$82 million a year. In the same period;. 
money devoted annually to university 
research multiplied ninefold to nearly 
$20 million, and enrollment tripled to 

30,000 full-time students. 

In addition, Missouri changed from a 
school that had largely served agricul- 
tural interests into а  many-faceted 
Science-conscious institution trying to 
meet the needs of the state's urban 
growth. It took over the impoverished 
private University of Kansas City in 
1963, made it a coequal university 
campus with schools of dentistry phar- 
mac d i j : 
macy and music, It elevated a St. Louis 
Junior college to similar status, will 
convert it to a four-year curriculum this 
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Block Island, cut off by the gale, added 
twelve of a possible 40. This week 
make-up clinics are expected to catch 
several thousand more. The total will be 
enough to protect the State against 
widespread measles epidemics, though 
there may still be isolated cases. Health 
officers will then have to see to it that 
the 18,000 babies born annually are vac- 
cinated soon after they are a year old. 

Brain Damage. Though Rhode Is- 
land's effort was the most dramatic, 
it was by no means the only major at- 
tack against measles in progress or in 
the planning stage. In Michigan's Isa- 
bella County, after an outbreak in 
which 92 cases were reported—and 
900 suspected—2,076 children were 
vaccinated in a drive that ended last 
week. With federal backing, 36 states 
and 41 communities are setting up vac- 
cination campaigns. 

All over the country concern about 
measles is increasing. At the research 
level, physicians and other virologists 
have long been puzzled about how and 
when the measles virus attacks the 
brain, as it does in an estimated 4,000 
U.S. cases of encephalitis each year. 
Last week, in the Journal of the A.M.A., 
a team of U.C.L.A. pediatricians re- 
ported finding traces of the virus in the 
nervous system during the active, red- 
rash phase of the disease. The discovery 
casts doubt on the idea that encephalitis 
is an aftereffect, and it lends a sense 
of urgency to the preventive campaigns. 

With the development of a safe and 
effective vaccine, says the Journal, 
measles and its complications—partic- 
ularly encephalitis, with resulting per- 
manent brain damage and “notable 
mortality"—can be virtually eliminated: 
“АП that is needed is wide acceptance 
and diligent use of the vaccine." 


ORTHOPEDICS 


The Rejoined Leg 

Stories of the surgical reattachment 
of an arm, hand or foot after accidental 
amputation have reached medical jour- 
nals from places as far apart as Boston 
and Canton. But rare indeed is the 
restorative surgery that can claim the 
success now reported from California. 
An Oakland motorcyclist whose leg was 
sliced through three inches above the 
ankle had his severed foot put back in 
place, and last week, more than three 
years after the operation, he was well 
on the way to walking normally. 

Hanging by a Ribbon. Carl L. Larsen, 
just out of the Navy, was trying out his 
powerful new motorcycle that summer 
day in 1962 when he lost control and 
rammed a driveway culvert. His severed 
right foot hung by a ribbon of skin and 
other tissues; its two major arteries had 
been cut. By the time he was carried to 
Oakland’s Highland Hospital, his blood- 
less leg was a deathly white, mottled 
with blue. Amputation seemed unavoid- 
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Tennis, anyone? 


able. But Larsen was a young giant 
(then 22) in top physical condition, and 
а team of surgeons headed by Dr. Wal- 
ter L. Byers decided that there was 
some hope. 

The most important artery, the poste- 
rior tibial, was destroyed for a length 
of several inches and was beyond re- 
pair. The smaller anterior tibial artery 
had lost only 14 inches. By taking out 
splintered bone and shortening the leg 
slightly, the surgeons were able to pull 
the two ends of the artery together. 
Then they drilled through the bone 
above and below the fracture and in- 
serted four stainless-steel pins; they held 
the projecting ends of the pins together 
with steel bars and surgical screws. 
With everything firmly in place, Dr. 
Byers and his assistant finished the deli- 
cate task of repairing the tiny artery, 
only Мэ in. in diameter. 

Sutures for Tendons. Larsen spent 
weeks in a cast and a year on crutches. 
He needed more bone grafts before he 
could walk with a leg brace and go to 
work, standing all day at a bench, re- 
pairing ignition armatures. With no ten- 
don attachments, he could not bend his 
ankle, and although he got along for 
two more years with a gimpy gait, Dr. 
Byers was not satisfied. Last December 
he got Larsen back into the hospital, 
where orthopedists freed three major 
tendons from masses of scar tissue both 
above and below the old break, and. 
joined them with steel sutures. 

Last week, out of a cast again but 
still wearing a brace, Larsen could move Е 
his foot and walk with only a moderate 
hitch in his stride. He insists that he will 
soon be playing tennis again. As to why 
there had been no prompt report of the 
surgical feat, Dr. Byers says: “In 1962, 
I didn’t know that it hadn’t be done — 
before, and the job wasn't complete 
til the patient co ‹ 
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Man-Made Myth 


The Flight of the Phoenix crashes à 
shuddery old two-engine transport into 
the Sahara, follows its crew's effort to 
construct from the wreckage а spit-and- 
bailing-wire one-engine plane to escape 
in, and reaches a peak of excitement 
when this kite struggles to take off with 
five men sprawled on its wings. Meas- 
ured against the ordinary run of adven- 
ture epics, Phoenix is a bonanza. 

En route to Bengazi, an oil-company 

air bus comes down in a sandstorm with 
14 men aboard. Two are dead on im- 
pact. More will die during the bitter 
struggle for survival that. celebrates, 
once again, the indomitability of the 
human spirit. But Phoenix regards its 
heroes with refreshing cynicism. In his 
best role of recent years, James Stewart 
plays the stubborn, not-very-bright bush 
pilot, a "back number" who demon- 
strates leadership by guarding the water 
rations. “Little men with slide rules and 
computers are going to inherit the 
earth,” he grumbles. His adversary is a 
German, Hardy Kruger, a small humor- 
less cipher whose knowledge of aerody- 
namics puts everyone’s fate in his hands, 
and well he knows it. Richard Atten- 
borough is flawless as a stuttering, al- 
coholic navigator, rivaled by Ian Ban- 
nen as a bore abristle with saving wit, 
and Peter Finch as an officer whose 
code of honor consists mostly of sui- 
cidal gestures. 

Heat, thirst, mounting casualties and 
mutual distrust corrode the men’s 
nerves, and the dialogue provided by 
Scenarist Lukas Heller is full of sting. 
Producer-Director Robert Aldrich, cool 
as a vulture, all but dawdles over these 
verbal wounds, as though choosing his 
victims for the violence to come. The 
shocks occur when least expected, nota- 
bly in the delicate prologue and grisly 
aftermath of an encounter with a band 
of Arab cutthroats. An occasional 
wheeze of sentimentality, even a need- 


loving, noble nature.” 


irage sequenc 
pue Chase, are minor lapses. Most of 
the time, Phoenix flexes 115 muscles as 
the sort of virile, enthralling entertain- 
ment moviegoers too seldom see. 


One Man's Moor 

Othello traditionally requires two 
great actors to ignite, between. them, 
the flaming poetry and the kindling 
passion of Shakespeare’s tragedy. This 
British National Theater production, 
color-filmed on stagelike sets with a 
restrained cinema technique, is a one- 
man show that scants Iago to star Lau- 
rence Olivier as the Moor. London crit- 
ics were overwhelmed by the almost in- 
exhaustible resourcefulness of Olivier’s 
stage interpretation. Archivists should 
cherish the film as a record of what 
happens when the greatest actor in the 
English-speaking theater attacks a fa- 
mous, difficult role and stamps his gen- 
ius upon it. Yet Olivier's Othello seems 
ultimately to be pitted less against Iago 
than against the Bard himself. 

Pantherlike, vain and arrogant, 
Othello first appears sniffing a rose. His 
skin is dark as charcoal, his bass-toned 
speech richly thickened in a kind of 
classic calypso rhythm. Rolling his r’s 
and his hips, he swaggers into an epic 
drama of a husband's jealousy rein- 
forced as the story of a black man 
married to a white woman. 

The approach is valid but Olivier 
overworks it, for his portrayal appears 
geared primarily to the task of imper- 
sonating a Negro. In his accomplished 
mimicry, there is often too much mam- 
my singer, too little inner man. This 
lithe warrior defies tepid theatrical con- 
ventions only to emerge as a modern 
stereotype, quick to violence and so 
infatuated with himself that his cue for 
murder seems to be wounded animal 
pride, not unhinging grief. He has size 
without tragic stature, brute strength 
and magnetism without “a constant, 
His ultimate 
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Launched this week by Yves St. Lau- 
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all, the undisputed exemplar of haute 
cuisine in the U.S. and, by the judgment 
of the incorruptible Guide Michelin's 
Pierre Lamalle, the equal of the five 
best restaurants of Paris—which is to 
say, of the world. 

In a sense, Soulé was both made for 
the times and helped make them. When 
he arrived, the long divorce between 
fine food and great wines brought on 
by Prohibition was just over; the minor 
hedonistic revolution that was to take 
good food seriously, as something worth 
spending a little time and effort on, 
was just beginning. And for those who 
cared, or wanted to learn, Le Pavillon 
became the standard of highest excel- 
lence. “Soulé was the last link with the 
old classic tradition,” says Adman 
David Ogilvy, a onetime chef himself. 
“Le Pavillon was an institution, not a 
restaurant. It was the Louvre.” 

Seven Jars to Satisfaction. Yet, for 
all his fame, Soulé was never himself a 
chef, though he began developing a 
taste for fine food early in life and until 
the end glowingly recalled his mother’s 
specialty: purée of salt codfish, served 
lukewarm. He was a busboy in Biarritz 
at 14, by 23 had become the youngest 
captain of waiters (at Le Mirabeau) in 
Paris. In 1939 he came to New York 
to manage the French restaurant at the 
World's Fair, in 1941 opened Le Pavil- 
lon, later added a second Manhattan 
restaurant, La Cóte Basque. 

Right from the start, he conceived of 
Le Pavillon as a grand ensemble of 
meticulously orchestrated details. “Му 
team," he boasted, *is everything." He 
thought nothing of paying $26,400 a 
year for laundry; his florist bill ran to 
$20,000. He personally inspected all the 
restaurant's provisions, Was so scrupu- 
lous about caviar, for instance, that he 
once opened seven jars in a row before 
finding one that he considered satisfac- 
tory. He insisted on hand-dried Bac- 
carat glasses and the finest wines, al- 
though he would also serve a bottle of 
milk to John F. Kennedy in a silver ice 
bucket as if it were champagne. 
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Earliest Truffles. His customers came 
to include all those with money, family, 
achievement or plain corporate brass 
who make up society in New York. With 
them Soulé was always cool, correct 
and attentive. Recalls the New York 
Times’s Charlotte Curtis: “Не would 
arrange his people around the room as 
if he were a woman preparing for a 
ball. He would put Mrs. William Paley 
on one banquette like a huge bouquet 
of flowers, Mrs. John Pell on another 
Side, and perhaps Elizabeth Arden in 
still a third corner." 

For all the indisputably French décor 
and air of luxury, what Le Pavillon's 
customers most appreciated was the 
food, which was classic French cook- 
ing. There was no tampering with reci- 
pes, as there was no single specialty. 
For Soulé, everything was a specialty, 
from tasty crabmeat timbale with its 
light sauce, to the roast duck with 
peaches, through the tender, flaky straw- 
berry tart. No restaurant served young- 
er partridges, earlier truffles, or more 
tender asparagus. 

Epic Feuds. For the customer who 
failed to appreciate his fare, Soulé 
reserved an icy stare. To the diner who 
bickered over the check he delivered his 
ultimate gesture of contempt: puffing 
himself up to his full height (5 ft. 5 
in.), he would rip up the check and 
say, “Good night. You have been guests 
of Le Pavillon.” 

His few feuds were epic. The late 
Harry Cohn, then president of Colum- 
bia Pictures, became so furious because 
he was consistently poorly seated that he 
bought the building housing Le Pavillon. 
Soulé kept right on seating Cohn in 
Siberia. Cohn raised the rent. Soulé 
simply moved his restaurant, at a cost 
of some $400,000, out of the building. 
His impossibly high standards in the 
Kitchen led to endless resignations, all 
to the ultimate benefit of gastronomes, 
for those who left today preside over 
many of Manhattan’s best restaurants. 
He had become what all айг; 5 
aspire to be—the perfect 
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press. Some 40 reporters from around 
the U.S. were covering the trial last 
week, and still more were expected. 
Until the jury was impaneled late last 
week after protracted argument, the 
press focused its attention on blonde, 
blue-eyed Candace Mossler, 45, who 
is accused along with her nephew, Mel- 
vin Powers, 24, of complicity in the 
bludgeoning and stabbing of her mil- 
lionaire husband Jacques Mossler in 
1964. And Candy was taking no 
chances on reporters’ losing interest; she 
regaled them with the sorrows of her 
life and the peculiarities of her husband. 
Veneers of Honey. For some of the 
press, Candy's soft, breathless Southern 
accent carried conviction. “She is те- 
markable for her poise, her wealth, her 
tenacious hold on the vestiges of a 
vanished youth and the bouncy, un- 
quenchable optimism with which she 
faces an ordeal that will surely tarnish 
, her and could end in a one-way walk 
"to Florida's death chamber," wrote Paul 
“Holmes of the Chicago Tribune. “She 
Plenaria for an outgoing disposi- 
tion that makes it appear she seeks 
friends for friendship only and neither 
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in a big living room, her infant grand- 
son crawling on the floor nearby, fas- 
cinated with the photographer’s cam- 
eras and cases,” wrote the New York 
Daily News’s Theo Wilson after a chat 
in Candy’s apartment. “It is the end of 
the first week of Candy’s trial and she 
has been hearing the words adultery, 
fornication and incest used openly in 
court nearly every day.” What she 
might have been reading was just as 
bad. Wrote Jim Bishop: “Some claim 
to have seen photos of Candace em- 
bracing her Negro chauffeur . . . Other 
photos show the swinging grandma al- 
most nude on a bed.” 

Another Hearst reporter® the gad- 
about lady psychologist Joyce Brothers, 
waded through an audience with Candy: 
“I spent 90 minutes today talking to a 
woman who is on trial for her life, a 
woman who bared her soul and tried 
to describe the life she lived for 15 
years with the man she is accused of 
murdering." Joyce asked Candy: “What 
really happened? Who do you think 
killed your husband?" Replied Candy: 


"I think it was one of those strange 


people he used to pick up on the street 
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FIELD'S STANTON 
What's happening at home. 


city dwellers develop a new set of inter- 
ests in local schools, Sewers, zoning and 
taxes. "What it all boils down to," says 
R. A. Bean, business manager of the 
Richmond Independent in Suburban 
San Francisco, “is that if you don’t take 
the local paper, you can’t be informed 
about your community.” 

Suburbanites who once read two met- 
ropolitan dailies—morning and after- 
noon—now tend to drop the afternoon 
in favor of the suburban daily. In fast- 
growing Cobb County, 15 miles north- 
west of Atlanta, people often bypass 
the afternoon Atlanta Journal for the 
local Marietta Journal, which generally 
runs as much national and internation- 
al news as the Atlanta paper does, and 
much more Cobb County news. *We 
try to assume there are no Detroit pa- 
pers," says Mark McKee, vice president 
of the suburban Macomb Daily, which 
enjoyed a circulation jump from 15,000 
to 40,000 during the 134-day Detroit 
newspaper strike in 1964, and has hung 
on to its new readers. The suburban 
dailies ringing New York often carry 
more news than the city’s three after- 
noon papers combined. ' 

Costly Competition. Metropolitan 
dailies are fighting the spreading suburb- 
anite press by running zoned editions 
— special news and advertising sup- 
plements for the various suburbs. The 
powerful Los Angeles Times, with a cir- 
culation that is rising within the city 
limits, has virtually given up trying to 
compete for local news with 18 sub- 
urban dailies in a city of sprawling sub- 
urbs. “They serve „оле purpose," says 
Los Angeles Times Vice President and 
General Manager Robert Nelson. “We 
serve another.” 

Perhaps the only sure way for a 
metropolitan paper to compete with the 
suburban press is to start a suburban 
paper of its own, as Field Enterprises 
has done. “The growth of the suburban 
dailies is getting into full swing,” says 
Professor Byerly. “Their momentum is 
not going to be slowed down.” 
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Terpsichore’s Child 


Sweet Charity. Gwen Verdon is the 
dancer assoluta of the U.S. musical 
stage. She moves to the impulsive mu- 
Sic of instinct as a child laughs and a 
dolphin leaps. She is Terpsichore's dar- 
ling and yet fortune's foil. She is a wist- 
ful waif out of a Chaplin two-reeler, a 
Broadway gamin skipping along the 
harsh pavements of defeat with perky 
gallantry, one of nature's eternally win- 
ning losers. Verdon is verdant, and it 
is lucky that all is well with her, for all 
is not so well with her musical. 

Charity .throws the stalest book in 
the house at the house, the story of a 
doxy with a heart of gold, a taxi dancer 
who always falls for men who are either 
too sly or too shy to do her any good. 
In his weakest script to date, Neil Simon 
(Barefoot in the Park, The Odd Couple) 
seems to have heard rather than writ- 
ten the gags, and the dialogue is stip- 
pled with vulgarities, presumably aimed 
at the expense account trade. 

Redeeming touches of grace are pro- 
vided by Choreographer-Director Bob 
Fosse. His diamond-bright “Rich Man's 
Frug" is artfully precise mock-mimicry 
of the discothéque set. Fosse's dances 
always say something about the Society 
that breeds them, and his jazz-oriented 
‘Rhythm of Life" church number is 


à wry comment on religious hipsteria. 
The score is useful rather than enchant- 
ing, but one song, There's Gotta Be 
Something Better Than This, threatens 
to become the mood music of everyone 
who ever hated his or her job. 


As the baptism of vaudeville's fabled 


Palace as a legitimate Broadway theater 
house, Sweet Charity is scarcely mem- 
orable, but its first dancer and all its 
dances are just dandy. 
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GWEN VERDON 
Eternally winning 
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Portrait ofa lady | - 
Post-Civil War America was a d 
less murk of brownstones, S pi 
and ungainly walnut furniture. Lae 
Victorian cu even as TN иып 

ing royalty, and Спіс. fi 
ш up the period in pora Si is 

г ontrast, 
rown Decades.” By conu 
eed droves of а іп DU 
i ibilities. 
e romantic sensibili 

ш none found herself more at ы 
in France, while remaining essentia y 
as American as a Henry James a 
than Mary Cassatt. As her palette bright- 
ened, she became the only U.S. expatri- 


MARY CASSATT'S 


ate accepted by the fiercely iconoclastic 
French impressionists, and was invited 
to show in four of their five independ- 
ent salons, She even won the admira- 
tion of the notorious misogynist Edgar 
Degas: “There is someone who sees as 
I do." 

Strictly Ordered. Mary Cassatt's fa- 
ther, a Pittsburgh banker, had said that 
he would almost rather see her dead 
than become an artist. But she proved 
to have an equally strong will. During 
the Civil War she studied at the Penn- 
Sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, then, 
at the age of 23, traveled to Paris. 
Degas first opened her eyes, Wrote Cas- 
satt: "| used to go and flatten my 
nose against the picture dealer's win- 
dow and absorb all I could of his art. 
It changed my life.” 

Where the other impressionists made 
a cult of painting out-of-doors, Mary 
Cassatt rarely left the drawing room. 
From the new fads for photography and 
Japanese prints, she introduced cropped 
images and flattened perspectives into 
her interiors. In A Cup of Tea (1880), 

(шару wallpaper anchors the other- 
wise impossible perspective, so tilted 
that the tea service seems ready to slide 
off the picture. Yet the scene is strictly 
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od on the tray through the woman $ 


hands to her lips spatially ао 
measured social gesture. The pa ше 

view at an exhibition of her w : 
а Manhattan's K noedler EA 
example of her ability o 

nestic SC д 

Е E ne Draw. Cassatt never mar- 
ried, but she lived a full family life pn 
til her death in 1926. Her parent, S д 
ters, nephews and nieces were always 
visiting her villa on the Riviera, пе 
Paris flat or chateau near Beauvais. 
Even in her old age, she had a prim, 
acerbic wit: she found Monet too un- 
intelligent, criticized Renoir s lusty art 
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"A CUP OF TEA" 


As American as Henry James. 


as too “animal,” scorned the genera- 
tion of the cubists as “саѓё loafers.” 

She could also be generous. As she 
never lacked for money (her brother 
became president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad), she quietly lent much of it 
to Paris Dealer Durand-Ruel to help 
back the impressionists and sold Pis- 
sarro (of whom she said *he could have 
taught stones to draw correctly") at her 
tea parties. She was largely responsible 
for the Havemeyer collection, which 
stocked New York's Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art with many of its great El 
Grecos, Manets, Courbets and Corots. 

Her great mentor Degas perhaps 
caught her contrary character best in 
his 1884 portrait. Wistful, Cassatt sits 
in slight supplication, knees and wrists 
together, her eyes .deflectéd in reverie, 
her hands holding playing cards like a 
fan. She was appalled that he depicted 
her with gambler's tools, but for all her 
chamber-music modesty, she was not 
without a sense of humor. She loved 
recounting Degas’ remark as he ad- 


mired one of her man аА. 
child scenes, *It ha: y mother-and 


S all your qualiti 
and all your faults,” he had ek n 


to resist an acid aside, "It js thi 
? Д е1 
Jesus and his English nanny." a 
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Harlem made him an honora | 
zen for his early defense of Y e 
primitive sculpture. Modi | 
his portrait and inscribed it ES 
New Pilot” of modern art, p... À 
ered Soutine and, the story has im 
sold a hundred of his painting’ 9 
single batch to the U.S. collecto! in, 
Barnes. But as опе of Paris's o 
cessful art dealers, the late Рац St 
laume had опе flaw: he would no" 
with what he loved best. For thi Y 
Louvre Museum expressed its p | 
thanks last week, as it installed “ 
paintings from the collection he | 
founded in its Orangerie pavilion, ~ 
As a poor 17-year-old stud 
Paris, Guillaume was enchanted by, 
African primitive statue in a Таш. 
window. This led to a meeting wig 
fellow enthusiast, the poet and c 
Apollinaire, who introduced him to; 
artists in Montparnasse, most of wh 
soon became his friends. Modigliani oy 
swapped a painting for a cup of coffe 
Classic Nudes. In 1925, Guill; ө 
married ап  industrialist's daule”, к 
named Juliette Lacaze, asked her Pa ur 
change her name to Domenica in e aR 
bration of the day—Sunday—on wi re o 
they met. Together they formed а asion i 
lection based on their strong com to news 
tions as to who was and who wast Who curri 
important. Their apartment was Й ficial titl 
with Renoir but not Braque, Derain ty aon I 
not Léger, Matisse but not Chagall елде se; 
but one of their Picassos were "dis Metho 
period” nudes. . elo Nationa 
After Guillaume's death in Ir ШУ ce 
Domenica married Jean Walter, Wy e La 
vast Zellidja lead and zinc mne the Preside 
Morocco made him one of Frill A mu 
wealthiest men. He and Рота ojd- 
fleshed out the collection with ИШ pasto 
record-breaking purchases that "oseph, M 
have met Guillaume's standards: „Where he 
End of the Affair. After we) bef 
death in 1957, the Louvre heat "р 1961, 
the twice-widowed Mme., alt nage, 
willing to give her collection (0 jn Ci 
and curators M. Inclug 
meet her every whim. 
gested that the paintin 
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NATIONAL CITY'S DAVIS 

Open letters all around. 
t and qi 
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Ost of whe The President's Pastor | 
| As senior minister of Washington's 


digliani o; 


р of coffee lational City Christian Church, the 
5, Guilla N? TT f 

> УШШ George R. Davis of course favors 
S Gaudi rights for Negroes—but he has 
sked her “grave doubts about most of the methods 
nica IN Negroes use to get them. In the capital, 
Y— On lf kere politics is everyone’s chief ob- 
ormedp “session, Davis’ foot-dragging has turned 
rong СО news because he is the minister 


Who Was th currently lays claim to the un- 
nt was fil: 


e, Deraint 
| Chagall. 4 
were “clas 


{ dent an “honorary elder.” 
MO \ native of Tulsa, Davis, 56, is a 
d tA tid, old-fashioned kind of orator who 
: um wf Pastorates at Chickasha, Okla., St. 
$ Br ре h, Mo., and Wichita Falls, Texas 
dar йу he first preached to Johnson in 
MM Hh a, ‘lore coming to National City 
Г уай гопарь А Without presidential ра- 
© to ional peal was а flattering call, Na- 
oc ing all es worshipers have tradition- 
апар e fon, elude Congressmen and Sena-. 
/hen © at [о those who frequently at- 
m NS are Generals Omar 
rl as r as TU h 
o Chins 2ге. Johnson, who main- 
: T Mbership jn the First GB 


always "епп Johnson City, Texas, began 
rafjaire P х опа] City regularly after 
or wee Way. nto the White House, half a 
senica Mian who е und in Davis а clergy- 
said ion f S Not shy about expressing 
side? ў $ the ote President. In an open 
purd €nsed саць Davis declared 
196 › Painfyy € there" in Johnson's 
5 


i. Covery from his gall 
rat Б Ва 
On. In the same letter, 


a & 
i od a Edward L. R. Elson, a 
nade E Бате Eisenhower years and 
chose , attendo n Kenne d tates Pruden un- 
The) ed Sunday СУ» when in Wash- 
15. ТШ churches Fd 1 ass at a number 
уе and st "Maur ding Georgetown's 
кА : *W's Cathedral. 
РЕВ 4, 1966 
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he also told the President: “You broke 
the back of religious bigotry in the 
United States." Returning the compli- 
ments, Johnson has occasionally invited 
Davis to lunch after church. 

Having a friend in the White House 
does not spare Davis from criticism by 
other clergymen. Martin Luther King's 
Washington spokesman, Baptist Minis- 
ter Walter E. Fauntroy, says: "Davis 
is the most reactionary minister we 
have." The Disciples' civil rights leader, 
the Rev. Barton Hunter of Indianapolis, 
considers Davis “а source of very great 
embarrassment to the Brotherhood." 

The charges are based on Davis’ civil 
rights record. While almost every other 
minister and priest in Washington was 
encouraging the 1963 Civil Rights 
March оп Washington, Davis de- 
nounced it because "our way of life is 
threatened" by demonstrations that 
challenge rule by law. After Unitarian 
Minister James Reeb was killed in Sel- 
ma, Davis declared that those who or- 
ganized the demonstrations there shared 
in the guilt for his death. Davis was one 
of the few prominent Washington cler- 
gymen who refused to sign a pledge to 
open membership of their churches to 
anyone regardless of race. National City 
is only nominally integrated: out of 
1,025 members of the church, which is 
in a predominantly Negro neighbor- 
hood, four are Negro. His critics charge 
that Davis has quietly encouraged po- 
tential applicants to try the nearby all- 

Negro Twelfth Street Christian Church. 

Shallow Gesture. In response to criti- 
cism, Davis has issued a series of Open 
letters to friends and parishioners, ar- 
guing that his policies and actions have 
been much misunderstood. In one, he 
smoothly explained why he had asked 
a young Negro girl to wait a while before y | € 
joining. At the time, a resolution con- Ugaritic research is only just now 
demning the segregationist policies of showing up in Biblical studies. It striking- 
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National City was scheduled for debate 
at the Disciples’ annual convention; had 
the church accepted her then, he ex- 
plained, it would have seemed “an arti- 
ficial, shallow gesture.” Davis also points 
out that National City for years has ор- 
erated an integrated summer-vacation 
Bible school for neighborhood children, 
and last year sponsored a summer pro- 
gram under Project Head Start. 

Davis concedes that his church may 
not have done enough to encourage 
Negroes to join, and admits that Na- 
tional City should probably incorporate 
the poverty-stricken Twelfth Street 
Church. But he explains that church 
integration is fraught with subtle dan- 
gers, and must be done on a carefully 
controlled basis. “When you get to a 
certain percentage, you cannot allow 
any more, or else the church will be- 
come all another race,” he Says. 


THE BIBLE 


From the Hill of Fennel 


The Dead Sea scrolls from Qumran 
have been widely heralded as the most 
Spectacular archaeological find of the 
century. Almost as important for Bibli- 
cal research, many scholars believe, are 
the little-known discoveries that have 
been made at Ras Shamra (meaning 
“hill of fennel”) in northern Syria. 
There, since 1929, archaeologists led by 
Dr. Claude Е. A. Schaeffer of the Col- 
lége de France have been painstakingly 
digging up the remains of the ancient 
Canaanite city-state of Ugarit, which 
was destroyed in the 12th century B.C. 
A neighbor of ancient Israel, Ugarit 
had a language closely allied to Hebrew, 
and an elaborate, sophisticated pagan 
religion to which references are found 
in many passages of the Old Testament. 
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SCHAEFFER AT RAS SHAMRA 
Brisk, prosy and more meaningfu . 
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ly affects a new translation of Psalms I 
(1-50) by Jesuit Father Mitchell Da- 
hood, published by Doubleday this week 
as part of its Anchor Bible, a continu- 
ing project of Roman Catholic, Prot- 
estant and Jewish experts. Dahood, a 
professor of Ugariic at Коте s Pon- 
tifical Biblical Institute, draws ОП the 
Ras Shamra discoveries to correct and 
sometimes drastically change à number 
of obscure and, so he believes, previ- 
ously misinterpreted passages In Psalms. 
Debate & Dismay- Dahood's transla- 
tion, which tries 10 о D 
ity of Hebrew poetry, 
оз үа both scholarly debate 


certain to ca : 
and popular dismay. Like all modern 


scholars, Dahood has access to more 
accurate manuscripts than those avail- 
able to the translators of the King 
James version. Thus his syntax and syn- 
onyms are often radically different from 
what is found in the King James, and 
he abandons many of its most hallowed 
images. Gone from Psalms 23, for ex- 
ample, is the elegiac “Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil: for thou 
art with me.” A comparison with Uga- 
ritic cognates, Dahood argues, proves 

that the Hebrew correctly demands a 

more prosy reading: “Even though 1 

should walk in the midst of total dark- 

ness, I shall fear no danger since you 
are with me.” 
In his introduction, Dahood says that 

Schaeffer has unearthed such an em- 
barrassment of riches that “one finds 
scholars debating in learned journals 
whether Ras Shamra or Qumran has 
contributed more to an understanding 
of the Old Testament.” The most obvi- 
ous value of Ugaritic research to Bib- 
lical study is linguistic and textual. By 
comparing Ugaritic texts with Hebrew, 
scholars have been able to recover the 
original meaning of many Hebrew 
words. In Proverbs 31:3, for example, 
which the King James version translates 
as “Give not thy strength unto women, 
nor thy ways to that which destroyeth 
kings,” the word “ways” should be the 
more meaningful “power.” Yale's Marvin 
Pope, a Ugaritic expert who translated 
Job ‘for the Anchor Bible, cites another 
clarification. In Job 41:25, King James 
reads: “When he raiseth up himself, the 
mighty are afraid: by reason of break- 
ings they purify themselves." Pope ar- 
gues that. а correct translation would 
be: "At his terror the gods are affright- 
ed; with consternation prostrate.” 

Job & Keret. Discovery of Ugaritic 
epics has cast new light on the poetic 
forms that were used by authors of the 

Biblical books—and made it clear that 
they were well aware of Canaanite 
mythology. The trials of Job, for ex- 
ample, are similar to those found in an 
epic about the legendary King Keret of 
Ugarit. While scholars are still arguing 
about the precise relationship of the 
two stories, they do agree that the still 
unfinished exploration of Ras Shamra 
is of immeasurable help in clarifying 
the message of the Old Testament. 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Easing Up on Alcoholics 

“J am 58 years old, and was first 
arrested for drunkenness at age 24, 
Joe Driver told North Carolina Superior 
Court Judge Raymond Mallard. “Since 
then J have spent two-thirds of my life 
in jail for drinking. Yes, SIT, I consider 
myself an alcoholic. I want to do some- 
thing about it, but it don't look like I 
can." The judge had a question: If I 
counted correctly, would it be right 
that you have been up for being publicly 
drunk 203 times?” The number of of- 
fenses made no difference to Driver, 
who had stopped counting long since. 
But it made a big difference to North 
Carolina law. Because he had been con- 
victed on the same charge more than 
three times in the previous year, the 
judge could and did sentence him to 
two years in prison. 

To Durham Lawyers Anthony Bran- 
non and J. Milton Read Jr., it seemed 
harsh and unfair to treat a chronic 
drunk as a common criminal. They had 
read that Washington Attorney Peter 
Hutt had defended a District of Colum- 
bia drunk with the argument that alco- 
holism is a disease, not a crime (TIME, 
Nov. 27), and they decided to do the 
same for Driver. They took their case 
to the federal courts, and the Fourth 
Circuit Court of Appeals, in a decision 
that promises to echo across the U.S., 
upheld their argument. *The alcoholic's 
presence in public is not his act," argued 
Judge Albert Bryan. “It may be likened 
to the movement of an imbecile, or a 
person in a delirium. The upshot of our 
decision is that the state cannot stamp 
an unpretending chronic alcoholic as 
a criminal if his drunken public display 
is involuntary as the result of disease. 
However, nothing we have said pre- 
cludes appropriate detention of him for 
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he is not marked a criminal,” E lo | 

The ruling had a special mean; ) 
Attorney Hutt, who appeared aning f 
curiae in support of North e i 
Driver. Though he had st4 
whole thing, Hutt was вар 
when the conviction of his ov Polti 
was upheld last month by then Clie 
of Columbia Circuit Court. NoD 
almost positive that the North e ei 
decision will be followed by tpe À 
Circuit Court which has agree De 
consider his appeal. If that ha N 
Hutt predicts, the eight other UR 
cuit courts will follow suit. E 
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How to Remove Them 


In his 22 years on the bench, (у, 
homa's U.S. District Court Judge $i 
phen S. Chandler, 65, earned a disi haracter: 
guished reputation as a specialist їр КЕТ 
а р à i singled 0! 
streamlining the courts. His long ey bitch." 
rience won him a place on an Ameri District C 
Bar Association committee set upiface,” an 
study the problem of removing "alter in his € 
ill or otherwise infirm” judges who,t Due Pr 
spite their disability, cling to their tte U.S. | 
fice. But in December, when the ји һе Judici 
of the Tenth Circuit Court of Appegress’ aut! 
met to devise a method to dispense һай deniec 
the services of a judge, they did nolzing him a 
Chandler's advice. It was Chandler htU.S. Supri 
self whom they sought to bar fromtJudicial С 
ercising his judicial duties. with the 
The court was all too well aware Шоша be ; 
it faced а ticklish problem. Under tminority « 
U.S. Constitution, federal judges #10 Willia 
named to serve “during good behav C 
which in effect means for life. Thy dy "ren 
only be removed by the cumberstils Office, 
method of impeachment by the Herter, E 
of Representatives and convicti ч DUE 
the Senate—which has resulted n Шш. pur 
removal of only four judges since |, Шш 
Poisoned Water. To get ar мо 
clear constitutional requirement bes 1d 
dler's colleagues, who comprise at ould firm 
dicial Council of the Tenth Cir sm TS 
not remove him. They simply M ШШ 
him “presently unwilling ОГ E is ap, oa 
discharge the duties of his 0 be in Ше 
barred him from hearing P" is AE 
cases. They let him keep hi ae 
chambers, and his $30,000 sala itd, claim 
ruling, the judges explained, V yu Ti 
on a 1948 statute that gave f A [ 
Councils of the Circuit Со ft we 
peals the power to issue “OX ^e | 
effective administration" of “| 
District Courts. aW. . 
The Tenth Circuit judges Sf Sil op.» 
precise reason for their ирк 0 Tim 
action. But transcripts of ^ (ій ° le 
dler's court show that he W95 т Plin 
prived of jurisdiction in CaS% ose! E 
peals Court ruled in one of "ID 
that Chandler showed “person hh 
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bench, Op; 
t Judge $, 2 
ned a dii; characters, pirates, vultures, and had 
Specialist ingled out one of them as a "son of 
is long ey, pitch.” He had accused a fellow U.S. 
ап Amerie District Court judge of “spitting in my 
e Set upiface,” and expressed fear that the wa- 
oving “agiter in his carafe was poisoned. 
Iges who, Due Process. Chandler appealed to 
‚ to their (the U.S. Supreme Court, claiming that 
en the judsthe Judicial Council had usurped Con- 
t of Appiprs authority to remove judges and 
dispense ай denied him due process by not giv- 
y did noting him a hearing. Fortnight ago, the 
“handler 10.8. Supreme Court refused to stay the 
bar from Judicial. Council's "temporary" order, 
with the understanding that Chandler 
ell aware ноша be granted a hearing. In an angry 
n. Under minority dissent Justices Hugo Black 
] judges nd William О. Douglas found that the 
od behavitlticial Council had, nonetheless, effec- 
life. They cely Temoved" Judge Chandler from 
. cumberstills office. “The council,” said the dis- 
IS completely without legal 
atut ISSue any such order, no 
esulted in lll purports to authorize it, and the 


] Tare Judge Chandler said that 
К retire voluntarily if he were 
nprise 1^ Im assurance that his action 
not Keep the Supreme Court 
П the constitutional merits 
nih отеїһїпг that the court 
n» Sought to avoid. He may 
oie to force the issue, for 
flance oF the we to hear cases in de- 
0 salary du. claiming Judicial Council’s order, 

; оп» e Вар the council has *no 

er im, has said he will 
faring scheduled for 
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al League Braves to play their 1966 
games in Atlanta, a Wisconsin circuit 
court ordered the team to make plans 
to continue playing in Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee and the Braves have 
known friendlier times. When the team 
moved out of Boston 13 years ago be- 
cause of dwindling attendance, it got a 
rewarding reception in its new home— 
until it began playing the Way it had in 
Boston. Then attendance dropped from 
a high of 2,215,404 in 1957 to 910,911 
in 1964, and the club owners* decided 
to move where the gross was greener. 

Unless Signals Change. Widespread 
press accounts reported that the deal 
with Atlanta was made informally as 
early as 1963, and the owners finally 
admitted publicly that they planned to 
move for the 1965 season. Angry Mil- 
waukeeans pointed out, among other 
things, that there was still a year to go 
on the Braves’ contract to play in the 
city’s County Stadium. So the team 
spent last season there, and was both- 
ered by only 555,584 paying visitors. 

The owners hung on, happy in the 
knowledge that they had firm new con- 
tracts in Atlanta and no more commit- 
ments in Milwaukee. But Milwaukee 
had other ideas. Last August, Milwau- 
kee County joined the State of Wiscon- 
sin in charging the Braves and the other 
nine teams in the National League with 
illegally and monopolistically conspir- 
ing to deprive Milwaukee of its major- 
league franchise. The state also filed a 
separate suit in federal court, arguing 
that the U.S. Supreme Court should 
override its previous decisions exempt- 
ing big-league ball from the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. 

The federal suit has not yet been or- 
dered to trial, but the Wisconsin state 
* William C. Bartholomay, John J. McHale, 
Thomas A. Reynolds Jr, John J. Louis Jr., 


Delbert W. Coleman, James B. McCahey Jr., 
Daniel C. Searle and Louis R. Perini. 
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court was moving more quickly. So in 
a countermove, Fulton County, which 
includes Atlanta, filed a suit of its own 
in Georgia superior court, requesting 
that the Braves be enjoined to fulfill 
their contracts in Atlanta. In December, 
the Georgia court issued a temporary 
injunction, and since the league has 
told the Braves to obey, there is little 
doubt that the injunction will become 
permanent next week when a final 
order is due. 

Contemplated Horror. Wisconsin Cir- 
cuit Judge Elmer Roller is unimpressed. 
Although the Braves have already 
moved lock, stock and bat rack to At- 
lanta, he ruled last week that his court 
still has jurisdiction. The question be- 
fore him, he pointed out, is whether or 
not the move violated Wisconsin law. 
Only a trial can provide an answer, and 
he wants the Braves around to play if 
the trial goes against them. “Pending 
further order of this court,” he said, the 
Braves and the rest of the league should 
prepare themselves to do one of two 
things: either keep the Braves in Mil- 
waukee, or expand the league so that 
another team can play there. 

Braves’ owners looked down on their 
Spread-eagled, neither-here-nor-there po- 
sition, briefly contemplated the horror 
of being ordered to play in two cities 
and not being able to play anywhere, 
and quickly announced they would hon- 
or the directives of the Atlanta courts. 
It may not be so simple. If they lose in 
Wisconsin, the Braves.and the rest of 
the National League would be vulnera- 
ble to a substantial damage award that 
might then be enforced by courts in 
other National League states. The courts 
of at least one of those states can sure- 
ly be counted on to give its fellow state 
a hand. The U.S. Supreme Court may 
finally have to provide a solution, but 
by that time, even a seven-game World 
Series might be over. 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


The Baron's Runts 
Nobody has ever accused Adolph 
Rupp of being a nice guy. Rival coaches 
grumble that “life doesn’t really hang 
on the result of a basketball game, but 
it seems like it when you play Rupp. 
In his 36 years at the University of 
Kentucky, “the Baron of the Bluegrass 
has won more games (734), more con- 
ference titles (21) and more N.C.A.A. 
championships (four) than any other 
coach in the U.S. He has also an- 
tagonized more competitors, angered 
more referees, апа annoyed more sports- 
writers than anybody else in the busi- 
ness—which may or may not account 
for his success. "Some people believe 
that the only reason I win is because 
Pm an s.0.b.,” he says. “But I know 
a lot of losers who are s.o.b.s, too, 
so that's not the answer." 

The Baron is 63 years old now, and 
there are signs that he is mellowing. He 
gave the varsity four days off for Christ- 
mas—a far cry from the old days when 
he used to order the Wildcats right 
back on the court after the crowd left 
in order to iron out mistakes made in a 
game. Actually, Rupp admits, the length 
of the holiday wasn't entirely his idea: 
the floor at Kentucky's Memorial Coli- 
seum was being refinished. “But there's 
no question about it," he says, “I’ve 
slowed down. I'm not out to conquer 
the world any more—just to win all 
the basketball games my team plays." 

Anything but Impressive. So far this 

season, that is exactly what Rupp has 
done. On paper, this years Wildcats 
look anything but impressive: they can- 
not be found among the nation's top 20 
teams on either offense or defense, and 
the tallest man on the starting five is 
only 6 ft. 5 in. “Rupp’s Runts," sports- 
RTL, T 
111-85 and Auburn 115-78, ran ihe 

n 115-78, ran their 
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і -0, t 
season’s record to 14-0, 
of only two (the other: Texas West- 


ern) still unbeaten major college teams 
i U.S. 
" AN. the Baron hasn't changed 
that much. Kentucky is currently ranked 
No. 2 (behind Duke) in the wire- 
service polls, and Rupp sees no reason 
why his team won't be No. 1 within the 
next week or so. That may sound pret- 
ty presumptuous, considering that four 
of his five starters are holdovers from a 
1964-65 squad that won only 15 out of 
25 games. But then they have all had 
another year of Rupp. Guard Louie 
Dampier has developed into a deadly 
outside shooter (21.5 points per game). 
Forward Larry Conley has found his 
calling as the team's playmaker, has 
48 assists this season. Forward Pat 
Riley has boosted his scoring average 
5.6 points to 20.8. And Guard Tommy 
Kron has turned into a tiger on the 
backboards—thanks to a  Rupp-pre- 
scribed weight-liftüing program to de- 
velop his pushing muscles. The big new 
addition is 6-ft. 5-in. Sophomore Center 
Thad Jaracz, a local boy from Lexing- 
ton who put in an undistinguished year 
on Kentucky's freshman team last sea- 
son. Rupp took a chance on Thad, and 
it paid off. By scoring 16.7 points a 
game, Jaracz has lightened the defen- 
sive pressure on Dampier and Riley. 
Modest & Meticulous. The Wildcats 
owe their sharpest claws to the fact that 
they have finally learned what Rupp 
modestly calls *the Kentucky system." 
Freely translated, it means run, run, run 
and never, never miss. А perfectionist 
rather than an innovator, Rupp decries 
such newfangled tactics as the zone press 
defense which he sometimes uses but 
insists on calling a "stratified, transition- 
al hyperbolic paraboloid." He relies on 
ten offensive plays, which his team prac- 
tices with a devotion to duty unseen 
since the Spartans of ancient Greece. 
Sessions start on the dot of 3:15 


А KENTUCKY’ 
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p 
body is allowed to Mg. 
Rupp. "We have a re exce 
explains, “that you on 
can improve on the si Peak | 
pass, every shot, every m 
by the Baron апа is 9 
meticulously that after 
min. 47-sec. practice, he с! 
announce that his team \ EA 
the ball 3,308 times, һа 
cisely five “mistakes.” ` ER Mada | 
Mistakes are anathema tg b 
when his boys are hitting 72 Upp e 
shots—as they were at halite ofy 
L.S.U. last week. “Godda 1те а 
on the boards!" he shouts It Ga 
it. Go!” Even when the game wi 
and Kentucky had won by p 


the Baron was not Satisfied. « б 
to go back to work оп our def on 
muttered, studying a list of td 
takes committed by his Wildcats“ 
GOLF 
Bogeys at the Beach 
Ben Hogan called them “the tou 


finishing holes in golf”—which i 2 ~ 
be the kindest thing that a 
ever said about the 17th and 18th} 
at California's Pebble Beach golf с Surf, sc 
One weekend a year, Pebble Blhooked ! 
duffers leave their clubs at home wound u 
their kicks instead by watching of cours 
world's top pros make fools of tk the 18th 
selves in the $100,000 Bing CWeiscan na 
championship. Most of the spetzdrive in t 
cluster around the 17th and 18а mutte 
where for 752 yds. there is nothinione.” Wh 
the left but surf, sand, rocks andiand the b 
waii—a 2,410-mile wood shot sock strai, 
The smart ones bring gunny sacksiyou, God, 
hang out in a cove, where balls hil’ Let's С 
the sea are washed up by the tide. could hay, 
Business is generally brisk. Іа week’. 
1964 Crosby, Arnold Palmer 01% winner 
three balls in the drink, took fus was p 
1966, and 


needed only a par five 
18th to tie Art Wall for the! 


ildcats, 


п "the toy {сс ial 

Which ues aoe tae A 
At anybody; NICKLAUS AT PEBBLE BEACH 

and 18th} 


ES zolfo Surf, sand, and China ‘cross the bay. 


. Pebble Bhooked his second shot into the water, 
5 at hom&wound up with a double-bogey seven. 
watchin (Qf course, there have been days when 
fools of һе 18th played easier; a San Fran- 
| Bing Croscan named Mat Palacio once hit a 
the spetédrive in the general direction of China 
and 18th ht and muttered, “Only God can save that 
> is nothinone." Whereupon the waves rolled back 
rocks andiand the ball caromed off a convenient 
od shot rock straight onto the fairway. “Thank 
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When a technological break- Туре C-400 crossbar switching | 
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о» г пїп ; icati i ient i 
Gere г big money when he teed off at Ne through in communications system is more efficient in other 
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equipment leads both to radical ways too. Because the holding | 
price reduction and increased re- time for each call by the common 
liability, to those in the field control equipment is much less, 
that's big news. the system can handle more calls 

Such is the case with the brand- than previous systems. And main- 


eft, and for a long hitter 
the temptation is strong 
8 the green in two—by 
a corner across the sea. Nick- 
‚ е splashed into the surf. 


IS second, That Т new FUJITSU Crossbar Tele- tenance is simplified. by a cen- 
“minute hunt {ш set ӘД А fruit- рћопе Switching System, Туре  tralized trouble monitor within 
hich rest alls C-400. The crossbar is already the control equipment, 
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Curiosity Piece 
f ever there were two 
v they are Raymond Ша 
and Charles-Valentin Alkan. аз AE 
is a 42-year-old American piani 2 
kan was a French composer w о, ee 
in 1888. Each in his own way ae 8 
thing of a curiosity piece. Toget ymy 
constitute one of the most ш E 
melodramas in E UT CUR 
f what Lew 
one Alkan for Lewenthal 


forgotten men 


—both are likely to become famous 
Il. 

А For reasons he himself finds hard to 

explain, Lewenthal decided five years 

ago to study the neglected music of 


— COURTESY 6. SCHIRMER 


ALKAN 


Alkan. Convinced that the composer 
"really had something to communicate," 
he presented his first all-Alkan recital in 
Manhattan in 1963. That led to an RCA 
Victor recording, released last summer. 
To the industry's surprise, the Alkan al- 
bum took off and hovered among the 
top bestselling classical recordings for 
more than five months, 

But who was Alkan? 

Apes & Cockatoos. He was a con- 
cert pianist, an intimate friend of Cho- 
pin and Liszt, and one of the finest post- 
Beethoven composers for piano. He 
was known as the Berlioz of the piano 
His music reflected none of the. warm 
thapsodical reveries of Chopin and 
Liszt-but, rather, foreshadowed Mahler 
and Bruckner. A moody, eccentric lon- 
er, Alkan retired from public life at 
42 to study the Talmud, teach, and 
compose. One of the pieces he com- 
posed, curiously enough, was a funeral 
march for a parakeet. 

When he returned to the concert 


stage 18 years later, Alkan inexplicably 
Мао play any of his important 
works. So did his illegitimate son, Elie 
Miriam Delaborde, himself a distin- 
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i jani o inherited his father's 
guished pi med with two apes 
RT eed with 121 спао аи б 

Denied а hearing, Ser pu у: 

i irtually чор“ 
nra Ev Part of the К 
pianists steered clear of рота at 
his works were SO fiendishly di ШК 
р!ау. А frustrated orchestral or p h 
he favored great chordal erup 102201 
thick, textured sound. In his imag а 
tive Symphonie for Piano, for PP 
a splintered melodic line is surro Ms 
by raging harmonies almost see 
their intensity. The final two m 1 
ments are the volcanic outpourings O 
a man possessed. Schumann, E 
one of Alkan's note-heavy scores, de- 
clared it “black on black. 


ALFRED STATLER 


LEWENTHAL 


Black on black. 


Child Actor. Like Alkan, Lewenthal 
has known his share of the frustrations 
of the creative life. Raised in Holly- 
wood by his divorced mother (who was 
born in Paris just a block away from 
Alkan's home), he appeared as a bit 
actor in several Jackie Cooper films, 
attended a professional school “for 
spoiled movie brats." At 20, with prize 
money he won in piano competitions, 
he went to Manhattan to study with 
Olga Samaroff Stokowski, Leopold's 
first wife and a former pupil of Elie's, 
the fellow with the apes and the cocka- 
toos. After his debut with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in 1946, Lewenthal 
toured the U.S. for three years. While 
he was walking through Central Park 

ne summer evening in 1953 
of thugs attacked fan with essel 
fractured seven bones in his arms and 
hands. He recovered without impair- 
ment of his playing, but the experience 
so embittered him that he gave up con- 
Certizing for three years and supported 
himself by Playing the piano accompa- 
Fain for а girls’ gym class at Hunter 

ollege. "When you're beaten up b 
your fellow man,” he explains, й 
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ably enough, “you don't fẹ 


forming for him in public.» el like 


ir 
In 1956, however, Lewenth k Le 
Lop Europe, S a sue ans e № Slavic 


three years, he lived out of a М ubera! 
and slept on park benches. puit. dance! 
a teaching job in Rio de уй 


$i Jess. 
wrangled free passage on a enoUg 
only to find upon his arriya Wt Lasi 


job was nonexistent. Destitute Mat pallet 
from door to door offering bi Cwl Manhé 
sons, finally saved enough mo КІ k єп tor 
turn to the U.S. in 1961. Deci 9 men € 
get myself out of the clutches Ж still ап 
for a while," he immersed i 01; should 
the *Alkanian labyrinths.” тү deus 
Decisive End. "If Alkan leap 
form his works in public, rd y the E 
would have been kinder to hin! pat 
says Lewenthal, whose impulsive е els ma 
wristed style of playing is just d ing 
Alkan. For him the concert stage i 
arena, his mission "to slay the bh 
dragon with the 88 gleaming tes 
To create the "proper atmosphere» — 
has the lights dimmed until he iş} Mar 
more than a silhouette on stage, A, Italian 
hulking figure with a luxuriant gg ends h 
of swept-winged black hair, he 4j; and U. 
leaps off the bench to hammer hog forman: 
fistful of crashing chords. In ток La Pice 
flective moods, he coaxes the m 84, Teti 
along with the suspenseful air of ar the seco 
defusing a time bomb, then cow. 
attacks with a dazzling flurry oft Died. 
and leaping crescendoes. The W India's 
dragon never has a chance. RA 
Obviously, it is more than AE T047 : 
music that drives Lewenthal toward! ‚0! 
dragon; there is a sense of kinship ri 
Alkan himself. “The life of Alkan) 
says, “was full of galling disappoint: 


SENE In the « 
а T 

and frustrations, of which its eni dh 
: SS 3 

its most decisive event. aboard. 


Alkan died at the age of 74, V 
as he reached for a volume of his! ied 
loved Talmud, the massive 000, 
tipped over and crushed him to Na, у 


month; 
THE DANCE Мата 
Following in the Folksteps |р, 
First, with a yelp and a 80807 Work г 
came the Yugoslav Nation n Manh 
Ballet. Then came the Pole ^j 
Georgians and the Ukrainian “alt Died. 
Rumanians and the Bulgaria?" tify ctl 
a yelp and a soaring leap- D p! сау, 
ten years, the U.S. has been Уб? Агер 
leaped at by more than а. a р) E 
ent folk-dancing troupes fr sive m Bare 
Europe, and with each suce ү 
it becomes increasingly j 
arate last week’s folk from falte™ Dj 
folk. Without fail, fear Of ^. gp 18. 
follow in one another's f 
There are the apple-ch 


skipping through elaboran 
of Ring-around-a-ros!e тһегё ^ аск}, 
Bridge-is-falling-down. — inf M dec 
lordly males who do evel)” ging Mart at 
side-straddle hops. ‘Ke pert Sinn, 
bodies about the stage 1 п 
somersaulting, }асК-Кї! 


В И 


: they smile, smile, fortunately, the rhythm of the program 
feel like „r heels- Pein Jes despite the was broken by too many interludes of 
— М ре е t is ag of it ali, for sheer ex- peasant singing and gypsy café music. 
Sc na W Slavic sé ШШ whoopee making the folk | The Rumanian Folk Ballet, perform- 

of I l| yperanc 2d Eastern Europe are match- ing in Washington, D.C., danced even 
has К dancers Em nS apparently cannot get less: 13 of their 19 numbers were vocal 
le Ta iti Jess. КЕБЕЙ. | or orchestral. The dancers traded on 
SA ND enough of a the Hungarian National speed, unflagging vigor and, as a handout 
"rival Sew! раі ni Folk Ensemble appeared in from the Rumanian Embassy advised, 
fins that pallet an with 110 members and sev- smiles that always blossom on the 

m » hie к) [anhatian, scenery. The mustachioed cheeks of our people.” In a spectacular 
| mek п tons ried Сү: jumping and, while number, The Forest Mountains, the 
 Decid A me СА slapping their foreheads, теп reeled off a series of backward 
lutches Mg still Ше thighs, heels and whatever somersaults over the shoulders of their 
sed hi | houl = andy. One jack-in-the-box girl partners, falling on the Stage and 
A ПШ else Wa to the air and somehow kissed twitching furiously, then leaping up for 
an haq taped е his extended foot. For their the thigh-slapping routine. For a finale, 
ciN lon the eas girls glided through some a panpiper let loose with a spirited 
г fo hine ИГ» order drill routines while balanc- version of Yankee Doodle, which 
mpulsive, à b. wine bottles on their heads. Un rought smiles to everybody's cheeks. 

S Just right 2 ааа ааа eme 
ert stage i 
slay the ij MILESTONES 
eaming te 


—— 
Et Married. Giulietta Simionato, 55, Died. John Bradshaw Crandell, 69, 
n stage i Italian mezzo-soprano, who this week — cover-girl artist and glamour arbiter of 
IXuriant vy ends her 30-year career in European the 1930's and '405, а onetime Man- 
niim E and U.S. opera with a farewell per- hattan commercial artist who decided 
amines m. formance of La Clemenza di Tito at to concentrate on the more interesting 
is. In то La Piccola Scala; and Cesare Frugoni, aspects of the business, painting pictures 
ОУ ie m 84, retired Rome physician; both for of stylish, pink-cheeked “all-American 
ul air of ap Ihe second time; in Rome. girls who have plenty of sex appeal, but 
| tien d ) à don't show it," which quickly became 
| flurry oft Died. Homi Jehangir Bhabha, 56, favorite covers for such magazines as 
ете India's. top nuclear physicist, a Nehru Cosmopolitan, Collier's and the Satur- 
d protégé who, after taking over the In- day Evening Post; of cancer; in Madi- 
З т д dian Atomic. Energy Commission _In воп, Conn. 
thal toward 1947, built with U.S. and other foreign 
of kinshipy elp a capability that by now has put 
ERY Alkan’ the country within 18 months of having 
disappointa? omb (which it says it doesn’t want); 
НИК edi the crash of an Air-India 707 jet- 

per on Mont Blanc, killing all 117 


Died. Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, 72, 
younger of World War I's draft-dodging 
brothers; of pneumonia; in Richmond, 
Va. The playboy sons of a wealthy 


German-American brewer in Philadel- 
е of 74, „board, phia, Grover and his brother Erwin 
jume of hi! Di : skipped town to avoid a draft call in 
assive рой]. ud. Michael Joseph Quill, 60, the 1918, declaring that they would not 
him toda Yon’ laid his shillelagh ‘across "fight against our kind." Erwin even- 


Month: of Citys transit System last tually surrendered, but Grover led the 


а coronar lusion; i chase around the U.S. for 

| y occlusion; їп сорз on a a 
{СЕ Manhattan (see THE U.S.). a year and a half before he was found 
steps hiding inside a window seat in his moth- 


: коа! Ded. Henri Soulé 


1 f Test › 62, peerless New ег mansion. Sentenced to five years, 
National jn Ира еш, of a heart attack; Һе soon escaped, and this time fled to 

, poles 21] an (see MopERN Livno). Germany, where he stayed until 1939, 

rainians mi Died. R when he finally returned to serve his 

jgarians— шур. OMe Owen Lloyd Arm- prison term. 

еар. In ШҮ Y, th i 66, Tony’s father, a 

been ye nie Whee married, retired Welsh Died. Berton Braley, 83, self-styled 
а 1010 Oner {о P ?Udly pronounced his Manhattan “versifier” who unabashed- 

es from, агаг, ee Wedding to Princess ly wrote for loot, not laurels, over the 
succes ht Y е most democratic mo- years turned out something like 11,000 


г ее Ре: , 
‚ diffi! y etary DA AE Of cancer; in 


items, ranging from light verse for mag- 


[го : azines to Burma-Shave jingles, and once 
ro led, Stant (1913) even covered the World Series 
folksteP” y Acting ход Сһартап Crawford, in verse for United Press; of cancer; in 
check? Wor ity of псеПог since June of the St. Petersburg, Fla. Braley _ insisted 
stume: faculty ittsburg › longtime dean that he worked over the lowliest lim- 
orted ungin m о багпей good marks erick "as though I were trying to write 
orate Y Stat :000,000 in emer- an epic," and, indeed, some were epics 
e an million defici © ease the schools oftheir kind: 
Theft dese basic ©, but hardly had time According to experts, the oyster 
t lining jt ОЫетз of high costs In its shell—or crustacean cloister— 
tt afte Оше from gifts; of a May frequently be 
like in pij, oing a fund-rais- Either he or a she 
- ittsburgh, 


Or both, if it should be its choice ter, 
4, 1966 
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Products for today— 
Innovations for tomorrow 


Mppon Electric Company Limited 
P. 0. Box 1, Takanawa, Tokyo, Japan 


r—— TIME Asia Edition 


Editorial content identical with U.S. edition 
except for occasional contractions because of 
space fitting. This edition is neither censored 
nor re-edited. Editorial and advertising offices: 
TIME & LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. Printed by Dai Nippon 
Printing Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


BURMA (1 yr, K 60; 3 yrs, K 120; 5 yrs, 
c/o People's Stores Corp. (Ava House), 
Pagoda Road, Rangoon 

CEYLON (1 yr, Rs 60.00) c/o Bank of Ceylon, 
Post Box 241, Colombo 


HONG KONG (1 yr, HK$ 72; 3 yrs, HK$ 144; 
5 yrs, HK$ 216), c/o First National City Bank, 
Р.О. Box 14, Hong Kong 


INDIA (1 yr, Rs 60; 3 yrs, Rs 120; 5 yrs, Rs 180), 
c/o First National City Bank, 293 D Naoroji 
Road, Bombay 1 


JAPAN (1 yr, 4,500 yen; 3 yrs, 9,000; 5 yrs, 
13,500), TIME International, Central Post 
Office, Box 88, Tokyo 


KOREA (1 yr, 3300 won; 3 yrs, 6600 won; 5 yrs, 
9900 won), c/o Universal Publications Agency, 
I.P.D. Box 1380, Seoul. 


MALAYSIA (1 yr, M$ 37.50; 3 yrs, M$ 75.00; 5 
yrs, M$ 112.50) c/o First National City Bank, 
P.O. Box 112, Kuala Lumpur (Subject to Ex- 
change Control permission) 


PAKISTAN (1 yr, Rs 60; 3 yrs, Rs 120; 5 yrs, 
Rs 180), c/o National Bank of Pakistan, Local 
Office, Post Box 4840, Karachi-2 (please enclose 
declaration that total amount spent this year 
for foreign books and periodicals, including 
this order, has not exceeded RS. 500). 
PHILIPPINES (1 yr, 43 pesos; 3 yrs, 86 pesos; 
5 yrs, 129 pesos), c/o First National City Bank, 
Calle Juan Luna, Manila 

SINGAPORE (1 yr, M$ 37.50; 3 yrs, M$ 75.00, 
S yrs, M$ 112.50) c/o First National City Bank, 
Denmark House, 6 Raffles Quay 

TAIWAN (1 yr, NT$500; 3 yrs, NT$ 1000; 5 yrs, 
NT$ 1500) c/o Bank of Taiwan, Chungking 
Road South, Taipei 


THAILAND (1 yr, B 282; 3 yrs, B 564; S yrs, 
B 846), c/o Bank of America NT & SA, Р.О. Box 
158, Bangkok 


U.S. MILITARY PERSONNEL & U.S. TER- 
RITORIES (1 yr, US$ 12.50; 3 yrs, US$ 25.00; 
5 yrs, US$ 37.50) TIME International, 540 North 
Michigan A venue, Chicago, Illinois 60611, U.S.A, 
ALL OTHER COUNTRIES (1 yr, US$ 12.50; 
3 yrs, US$ 25.00; 5 yrs, US$ 37.50) TIME Inter- 


national, 5 Ottho Heldringstraat, Amsterdam 
18, Netherlands 
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ТНЕ ЕСОМОМҮ 


Prosperity 
is a growing feeling of unrest 
said William McChesney 


| Martin. 
erve 
| К being sh 
ir- conditione an 
| vard Ay ep 
| satisfies irony may have been heavy- 
d but his point was valid. In the 
m f unprecedented national pros- 
midst & sense of nervousness pervades 
[E ER board rooms and union 
Es The economy has entered a deli- 
te stage where difficult decisions have 
one made about such matters as prices 
E money supply—decisions that will 
wrongly influence the degree of future 
prosperity. As President Johnson said in 
his annual economic report to the na- 
tion last week: "We are in a new eco- 
nomic environment.” 
| Pride & Promise. The President's re- 
| port reflected little of the nervousness, 
| promised even better times ahead. In 
1965, said Johnson, the U.S.'s gross na- 
tional product grew by $47 billion, 
which was $9 billion more than his 
economists had anticipated. The tangi- 
ble rewards of expansion were a 7.5% 
tise in personal income and a 20% jump 
y in after-tax corporate profits (see fol- 
| lowing story). Profit-heavy corpora- 
| tons provided the fastest-rising single 
| force in the expansion by increasing 
their capital investments $9.5 billion: 
| лошу was also lifted by the “ех- 
|, qM strength of consumer de- 
and” and the increase in defense 
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PRESIDENTIAL ECONOMIC ADVISERS ACKLEY, OTTO ECKSTEIN* & ARTHUR OKUN 
Tighter money, tougher guidelines, threats of taxes. 


spending—though the President stressed 

that production for Viet Nam accounts 

for less than 14% of the gross national 
product. : 

Johnson's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, chaired by Gardner Ackley, pre- 
dicts that the G.N.P. in 1966 will grow 
by almost the same amount as last year, 
rising from $675 billion to $722 billion, 
give or take $5 billion. Business capital 
investments will swell $7 billion, fed- 
eral spending for goods and services will 
increase $7 billion and consumer spend- 
ing will go up by $28 billion. АП this 
will create 1,800,000 jobs and cut un- 
employment from 4.1% to 3.7596 of 
the labor force, perhaps bringing it to 
as low as 3% at year's end. 

Price Peril. Such gains will also cost 
something. As the U.S. enters what 
seems certain to be its sixth straight 
year of expansion, the economy is 
scraping up against the top limits of its 
current capacity. Growth has been so 
strong for so long that the U.S. has al- 
most fully closed the gap between what 
it is actually producing and what it 
could theoretically produce at top 
steam. Just five years ago, economists 
calculated the gap at more than $50 
billion; now the escalating demands of 
consumers, corporations and the Penta- 
gon are straining the U.S.’s supply of 
men and machines. The nation is en- 
countering what Johnson’s report called 
“the problems of prosperity.” 

Chief among these problems is the 
danger of inflation. While Johnson ar- 
gued that the U.S. is not yet caught in 
a real price spiral, his Labor Depart- 
ment reported last week that the cost 
of living in December rose faster than in 
any December in 15 years—up 0.4%, 
to 111% of the 1957-59 average. In all, 
consumer prices last year climbed 2% 
primarily because of higher tags on 
meat (up 13.5%), medical care (up 
2.8%) and other services (up 3.8%) 
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Last week, as price increases were 
posted on a range of goods as diverse 
as cigars and scrap iron, the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, Arthur M. 
Ross, forecast that consumer prices 
"will advance somewhat more in 1966 
than 1965.” 

Exuberant Demands. To keep the 
economy up and prices down, Johnson 
counts on a three-point strategy of tight- 
ег money, tougher guidelines and the 
threat of higher taxes. 

Money is already tight, but it will 
become even tighter in the months 
ahead. Manhattan banks last week hiked 
the interest charges on most consumer 
installment loans from $4.75 to $5.25 
per $100 of face value (or from 94% 
to 104% true interest). Rates are also 
going up for capital-seeking corpora- 
tions and city governments. The increas- 
es were caused by the exuberant de- 
mands for credit and the Federal Re- 
serve Board's recent boost of the dis- 
count rate, from 4% to 44% —with a 
further rate raise likely to follow. 

Political instincts lead Johnson to be- 
lieve that if anybody is blamed for 
deflating spending plans of consumers 
or companies, it ought to be the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s Bill Martin. The Presi- 
dent, at the same time, depends on 
Martin to keep credit stiff enough so 
that the Administration need not raise 
taxes as an anti-inflationary measure. 

. Wielding the Weapon. Instead of rais- 
Ing tax rates, Johnson for the present 
asked Congress to reinstate some re- 
cently removed excise levies on cars 
and phone calls, and to speed up the 
collection of income tax payments. Con- 
gress is likely to approve those meas- 
ures next month. One result: a man 
with three dependents and a gross in- 


* Who this week returns to Harv: 
replaced by fellow Harvard | 
S. Duesenberry. e = 
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come of $15,000, who now pays $144 
in monthly withholding taxes plus ав 
annual payment of $336, will hare Pe 
monthly withholding boosted to | i 
though his overall tax will remain 
same. e 
Changing the Rules. As another z 
strument against inflation, the Presi E 
in his economic message, once mot 
flourished his economic guidelines po 1 
cy, under which both labor and са 
agement are supposed to. exercise vee 
untary” self-restraint against pane e 
ther wages or prices y Pon of 
1 one year. ine 
OU бале pleased nobody. pu 
leaders were angered because the Ad- 
ministration refused to increase the wage 
guideline even though the five-year av- 
erage of productivity gains—on which 
the guidelines were originally based— 
rose last year from 3.2% to 3.6% . 
Said A.F.L-CIO. President George 
Meany: “Changing the rules for the for- 
mulation of the wage guideposts, in a 
deliberate effort to reduce them, under- 
mines their very credibility.” 

Businessmen were looking at the pro- 
ductivity figures from another angle: 
the rate for last year rose by only 
2.895, a disappointing increase, caused 
mostly by the fast and heavy demands 
on their capacity that forced employers 
to use some less efficient machines and 
workers. Hence, many businessmen felt 
that the 3.2% wage guideline should 
actually have been cut. 

Despite the grumbling and the un- 
ease, Johnson reiterated his belief that 
good times could continue indefinitely. 
"Recessions are not inevitable," he said. 
Historys lesson, however, is that re- 
cession inevitably follows inflation; to 
head off inflation is the economy's prime 
and pressing problem. But it should 
also be said that the problems of pros- 
perity are preferable to other kinds. 


PROFITS 


Splits & Superlatives 

Nothing gladdens a  stockholder's 
heart like a split, and last week five 
major U.S. corporations announced 
splits. They were IBM, Philip Morris, 
United Air Lines, Standard Brands and 
Socony Mobil. For IBM, the three-two 
split of shares now at 497 was the 
tenth since 1926; it meant that an in- 
vestor who bought 100 shares for $2,750 
when IBM was founded 52 years ago 
would now have 19,231 shares worth 
$9,557,800, along with $586,300 in 
dividends. Speaking of dividends, such 
corporations as Borden Co., Olin Ma- 
thieson and American Tobacco raised 


earnings. Even Jersey Standard, whose 
earnings slipped 14% to $1.04 billion 
Jast year, felt secure enough to raise the 
quarterly dividend from 75¢ to 80¢. 
Even more impressive were the sales 
and earnings reports that poured in like 
a gilt-edged harvest from company after 
company. From post-tax profits of $37.2 
billion in 1964, U.S. companies in- 
creased earnings last year to $44 bil- 
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theirs last week on the strength of sturdy - 
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t increased 13. 

pro бела rising from 32 80 Oe 
Buoyed by continuing profits Кк, 
aircraft, the air-transportation 1 шату 
led all others with a 54% increa " 
earnings. Electronics Were ир a D 
textiles 4576 and up manufactUre КА : 

So many companies set recor E a 
the word became almost meaning ess. 
Among those reported last week: Ж» 
› Du. Pont's sales rose 9% to m 
billion, while earnings ОЁ $407 mi ip 
were 20.5% higher AM E. best in the 

any's 163-year history. 

> US. Steel Red record sales of 
$4.5 billion, Up 8.1%, while earnings 
rose 16.396 to $275 million. 
> Westinghouse earnings shot up 39% 
to $107 million, crossing the elite $100 
million mark for the first time. 
> Union Carbide, like Westinghouse, 
passed a milestone; sales crossed the 
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STANDARD & POOR'S KANICLIDES 
Pretty figures for the future. 


$2 billion point for the first time, and 
earnings rose 20% to $226.9 million. 
> Xerox profits were up 47% to $58.6 
million, the 14th consecutive year that 
the copying pioneer has improved its 
performance. 

> Continental Can established new 
marks on both sales ($1.2 billion) and 
earnings ($59.2 million). 

Standard & Poors, the investment 
service that keeps track of corporate 
earnings and dividends, not only re- 
ported record earnings itself ($2.7 mil- 
lion), but also seemed to celebrate the 
buoyant business outlook by appointing 
a pretty girl, Skidmore Graduate Penny 
Kaniclides, 28, a vice president of its 
Spmiputer subsidiary. 

е superlative 1965 re - 
voked an obvious question: fone 
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porate tax reduction to EAS 
sheets. Costs are also increasing, and 
most companies will have to lay 
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$2,000,000 Vote of Config, if not th 
Somebody in Detroit likes Neg ending 


Motors. Troubled by low MS re 3 
costs and an “image lag” that Ñ cone pi 
customers from its showrooms, $ ап à 


industry’s fourth-ranking com ы. С 
been retrenching heavily (Тү k pillings 


28). Last week, however, 4 » lt ion of f 
millionaire from outside the inf [n th 
thought he saw signs of hope: б jhe Ger 


B. Evans, 59, announced that ^ get 
bought over 200,000 shares of Af io tt 
for almost $2,000,000 because E specific 
lieves the company has “good pros 4 Foote, C 

Evans, son of a prosperous к, Е. un 
facturer, increased his wealth by m M [ө 
ing in real estate and in companies“ a 
manufactured road-building equip, ү Foo 
furniture and motors. His neweg :paiston 
vestment makes him А.М.С.% lawboth fier 
single shareholder. He will prob Foods p 
take a seat on the board, but saysipanies, 
presently approves of A.M.C/'s msoapmak 
agement. Up to now, Evans has kagencies 
best known as the financial backer ¢same fiel 
co-designer of a jet hydroplane that tradition: 
built five years ago with the specific ¿gest has 
of setting the world's powerboat recy others аг 
It never did. 


ADVERTISING Fighting 
They'd Rather Switch than Figli, "At the 


If there is one brand of poisont Said 
an advertising man supposedly її ыу 
more than а wet martini, it is D med t 
count on the rocks. Actually, МЕ sli У 
Avenue has had to learn to live" i ik 
both occupational hazards. шщ) is Ht 
past year clients switched n0 t a 3 
than 290 accounts from one aron $ 
to another. M 

Just completing a wholesale fà he 
is General Foods, after Procter & Ше, Aq 
ble and General Motors thé Wl im to W 
third biggest advertiser, W! | 
last year of $111 million. 
month General Foods has 
its four agencies outright (E09 M 
& Belding), stripped a majo! ур à 
from another (Benton & Bow ily at еу 
rejiggered product assignment y; 
the remaining two (Young he ra 
and Ogilvy & Mather). In 5 
General Foods showere he Men 
in new accounts on tWO 9. ji. gf i for 
agencies in the business: ] se пу tru 
Doyle Dane Bernbach, who t 
ticated soft sell for Volks si fosa 
inverted hard sell for AVS 
a school of imitators, 4% 
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Grey, whose strong SU! pink 
Since last September DY ¢35 f fq 
received new billings wor") Gi 
from U.S. Rubber, Mobil з) 


Ocean Spray, Bankers 

last week another $6,000 Я 

000,000 from Lever BIOS: ру, 
For the chief са$02 , 
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the switch mou 
Por | 12 million in bill- 
only 4 a Сотов of тоге en as Jell-O, S.O.S. 
ор bs for such P Kool-Aid. Outwardly, 
| During | улесй to keep their cool, 
executive Kool-Aid; playing the never- 
t their of Madison Avenue statis- 
ed out that between 
1964, sixth-ranked Foote, 
d up more domestic business 
А other of the D RR 
Ooms, the а than ies, last year brought te А 
Company 102205 $225 million with the a 
(Time, ү billing: $20 million in new accounts. - 
T, а Dg, tion long run, the reason behind 
ing 2 ы. Foods shift should be of 
Roe Be, concern to Foote, Wes 
1 that he k^ the advertising _business—than the 
res of АМ e йс loss of billings. The fen 
ecause he} SR Cone was fired, explains Art lur 
ШОУ Foods executive 
204 prosper, р. Larkin JT., General o 
perous пъ“, president, was ап _unavoidabie 
T vice р X ; DM 
alth by in. diference on basic policy in respec 
'ompanies i; oduct conflict." Translated, this meant 
ng equipn; that Foote, Cone had recently taken on 
lis newest:palston Purina and Hills Bros. coffee, 
М.С.% аъроф fiercely competitive with General 
Will probiFoods products. Although auto com- 
d, but saysipanies, cigarette manufacturers and 
A.M.C/s msoapmakers have long forbidden their 
vans has agencies to handle other products іп the 
ial backer;same field, food advertisers have been 
plane thatstraditionally lenient. Now that the big- 
the specific ¿gest has decided on a stricter policy, 
verboat ге Others are likely to follow. 
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NG Fighting Influence with Influence 


than Figli, “At the risk of being called a defeat- 
of poison it said Alcoa President John D. Har- 
pposedly Pt, “I question whether this situation 

it is ane likely to reverse itself in the foresee- 
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Майе future. In fact, Government influ- 
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E [A pee that Washington, whether or 
sane i, auctioned by law, ‚сап bring to 
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T ject: last November, when 

atike ш Industry proposed a price 
i iid nistration aides summoned 
l йү Ghington and, by threatening 
Иш тит Svernment-held surplus alu- 
| СОР the market, pressured him 
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ALCOA'S HARPER 
Authority on the subject. 


er, I propose that we be realistic about 
Government's role; that by aggressive 
action we make our views known and 
make sure these views influence the 
action of the Government." In other 
words, rather than sitting back and 
complaining about Big Government, 
the business community as a whole and 
businessmen as individuals ought to try 
to be as politically active and influential 


as, say, Big Labor. 


MINING 
Controlling the Strippers 


Strip coal mining has provoked a 
heap of feudin’ and fightin’ lately in 
the poverty-pocked Appalachian Moun- 
tains of eastern Kentucky. Behind the 
legal protection of mineral-rights grants 
dating from the last century, companies 


have let mine debris bury trees, pol- 
lute streams with fish-killing acids, even 
damage homes with boulders and shale 
cascading down mountainsides. One 
woman watched in horror as a bull- 
dozer uprooted the coffin of her infant 
son, sent it tumbling down the hill be- 
hind her house. Since last summer, 
sporadic gunfire has erupted between 
the angry mountaineers and the armed 
guards of the mine operators. 

Last week  Kentucky's legislature 
came to the rescue of the mountaineers. 
By an overwhelming vote, it adopted 
a law placing stiff controls on the strip 
miners. The law becomes effective in 
June, requires the companies to dump 
stripped soil in places where it ‘can- 
not slide down exposed mountainsides. 
After the coal has been extracted, the 
companies must refill their gouges in 
the earth, terrace and replant their 
access cuts and, under certain condi- 
tions, regrade the slope to its original 
contour. Kentucky thereby became the 
seventh state to impose similar controls 
on strip coal mining. The others: West 
Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland. 
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TIME IS MONEY 


MAKE THE MOST OF BOTH 
BY HAVING A 


6% 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 


A Deposit Account with Lombard 
Banking provides a good rate о! 
Interest, with absolute safety for 
your capital—leading to financial 
peace of mind. While on deposit, 
your money earns interest steadily, 
but. can easily be withdrawn, 
Subject to the terms you arrange 
when the Account is opened. No 
U.K. income tax will be deducted. 

To earn 6% per annum, minimum 

period of deposit and notice of with- 

drawal is six months. 

Write now to the General Manager 

for further details, and copy of De- 

posit Account Booklet No. AO306. 


LOMBARD 
BANKING 


LIMITED 
Paid-up capital and reserves in excess of 
£12,000,000. 


Head Office: Lombard House, 
Curzon Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
GROsvenor 4111 (30 lines) 

City Office: 31 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
MINcing Lane 4111 (10 lines) 


Now advertisers can choose 
from 39 international adver- 
tising editions of TIME The 
Weekly Newsmagazine. 


P d 


TIME New Zealand 
tor instance — reaching an 
important world market. 


If you have a product to sell, 
you can — now more than 
ever — match your own market} 
with the world-wide editions 
of TIME. ` Sn 
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The Crus of the Matter 
З Пу stated 
The U.S. last week formally г 
a plan to cope with а longue ор 
dilemma: the shrinking money 5 ВЕ K 

available for world trade and inve: 

à as the liquidity 

ment, otherwise known as 

| i nomic report (see 

problem. In his ecor MS. 
U.S. Business), President ve i k to 
clared that "the free world must loo 
‘quidity—rather than 
new sources of liquidity—r 
to deficits in the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments—to support growing internation- 
de and payments." 
E eer mde with one another, more 
than 100 free-world nations occasional- 
ly settle their accounts by exchanging 
gold; more often the exchanges are In 
the U.S. dollars or British pounds that 
almost every nation assiduously collects 
because they are internationally accept- 
ed as easily transferrable “reserve CUI- 
rencies? It has long been clear that 
this system is becoming inadequate, be- 
cause, among other things, it depends 
heavily on a continued outflow of dol- 
lars and pounds—in short, on an un- 
favorable balance of payments for the 
U.S. and Britain. 

To strengthen their currencies and 
economies, the U.S. and Britain are 
both going all out to pare their annual 
balance of payments deficits; the U.S. 
deficit has been narrowed to around 
$1.25 billion, Britain's to $1.26 billion. 
As one result, other nations are running 
short of money reserves. 

Opposing Proposals. A widely sug- 
gested solution to the problem involves 
the creation of a new, artificial unit 
of currency. In Paris this week, before 
a meeting of the Group of Ten (Bel- 
gium, Britain, Canada, France, Ger- 

many, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands, 
Sweden, the U.S., Treasury Under 
Secretary Frederick L. Deming intends 
to outline a plan conceived in part by 
his predecessor, Robert Roosa, who is 
now a partner of Brown Bros. Harri- 
man. It proposes establishment of the 
cru—for collective reserve unit—which 
eve Supplement reserves of dollars 

pounds in international payments. 
The U.S. idea is that eee of the 
cru would be handled by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, which already 
oversees national financial situations 
through ue quotas, or drawing ac- 
counts, that countries use to cov ^ 
cial difficulties. ыйлап 

The U.S. eru came as а countersug- 
gestion to another cru scheme put forth 
by the French. Unhappy that the dollar 
and pound alone have special status, 
the French have argued for a return, 
of a sort, to the gold standard. The 
French cru would be issued in propor- 
tion to each country's supply of gold; 
settlement of payments between nations 
would be made partly in gold, partly 
in crus. Finally, the French want super- 
vision of the cru system to be in the 
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MONEY EXPERTS DEMING & ROOSA 
More reserved than the French. 


hands of the Group of Ten, which holds 
most of the world's reserves. 

Possible Compromise. The U.S. and 
French cru proposals are so different 
that a compromise will have to be 
worked out. One possible compromise 
is advanced by Germany's Otmar Em- 
minger, foreign director of the Deutsche 
Bundesbank, who suggests a cru that 
would originate with the Group of Ten 
but be supervised on a day-to-day basis 
by the IMF. It would not, as the French 
demand, be so closely pegged to gold. 
On balance Emminger's idea seemed 
reasonably close to a cru system that 
might be satisfactory to all nations. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
One Plus One Equals Five 


The Italian government has amended 
taxes that discourage business mergers. 
In France, the Commissariat du Plan is 
setting up an interministerial commit- 
tee to act as a sort of marriage bureau 
for companies that wish to get together. 
The British government announced last 
week that one task of the new Industrial 
Reorganization Corp. will be to spon- 
sor "desirable regroupings." Spain's eco- 
nomic Development Plan calls for the 

concentration of productive units." 
Common Market Commission President 
Walter Hallstein insists: *We must let 
ue PNE go through." 

Tom Shoes to Sugar. Su i 
has produced ОТТЫ ote m aa 

IN BRITAIN, remarked London's Fi- 
nancial Times last week, it would be 


easy to get the impressi 
country "has pression that the 


gone merger-mad." In t 
last decade, the number of Bose ds 
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mergers in Britain has incr 


| 
roughly 300 a year to more 00 \ zs 
Britains takeover tycoon an i тИ 
Clore, having brought together м, fee 
industry in his British Shoe Au de a 
added to it the Lewis's Investm, tp, i] Е 
а department-store chain, for wis VAT 
paid almost $180 million. The ich; pem 
manufacturing firm, Tube Invest Seg 
has bid to take over Charles Ch mey parisia 
one of the biggest machine-tog| d S 


country’s largest appliance p { 
and the steelmaking Pont.à.M, k 
merged with the Compagnie Fina 
de Suez (TIME, Jan. 28). Image q 5, 
a French radio-TV firm ownin peris 
eral stations that broadcast into Pin to ans? 
announced it was buying 30% of: about Í 


S 
Dang. 


Compagnie Française de Télévision . 
research organization. =й 
IN GERMANY, in the third Ыра 
merger since 1964, two Dortmund s | m 
firms, Hoesch А.С. and Dortmy 
Hórder Hüttenunion A.G., merged] - 
month, and plan to work closely y; P 
The Netherlands’ Hoogovens steel ir 3 
The two major Hamburg shipyards: ^y 
government-owned Howaldtwerkee Vit, 
the privately owned Н. C. Stilt м“ 
Sohn, and Siemens, the electrical-eqj 
ment makers, have agreed on ат 


Group have f 
of Italian plastics and synthetic fli 
Italy's biggest sugar company, Erit 
is acquiring Saccarifera Lone 
which itself recently absorbed the 
nora sugar company. j 
The main purpose of all the monly ad 
is to meet American competition “izing ог 
Dr. Albrecht Düren, general ™ 
of the German Chamber 0 
and Commerce: “Of the 30 ol 
companies of the Western M 
terms of sales, only four are P (S 
countries, but 23 are from | vel 
He added, "Nothing must Pris 
from putting Europe in ар ©з. 
compete with the American: ij, „айо 
The Logic of Facts. with T th 
American competition, EWOP ү С 
porations, brought up р!0 a 
serve national markets, n Co 
regroup to fit the size Of t | 
Market and the opportunities os 
There is still plenty of I Verge, > 
specialized firms if they S angh Pher F 
market and technological © 
to prosper, industries 10 
such as autos, textiles але pf 
have to be huge enough t° "4 ў ШЕ y 
costs of modern research 2 „0 has 
ment, or to raise capita of (o к, a 
tures. Clearly, the best way the vice К 
is to merge. “The logic ° resi тте by 
says Bentz van den Ber: р; of Akin, 
Hoogovens, “is that one Ра sif PME, Fe 
M Bi 
one equals five, perbaps € 


j 
TIME, peBRUA 


= 
= 


|» | 


FRANCE 
r ixit 

“Teased | Messieu" 7 of people can PD, 
re than ү Two E of gaining OAM ` d 
UL (у \ feel PG closely guarded Elysee a 

ther the de баш of state and SOS men. s 
ое Сор, ace: ЁК” also receive the ie 
"Stment т. operative at the home of- пш 
for Which, treatm З Pompidou, the American em 
he Mes George d Princess Grace of Nena’ 
Invest. bassy. apartment. Reason: SOS is the 
‘les Chu "t parisian which knowledgeable 


у hen their 
Iders turn W 
Я пая) which is frequently. 

plumbing tubing is infamous, and so 
D n plumbers (not that their 
M ae ‘can colleagues are much to boast 
те ither). It is commonplace for a 
^ dor operative to take days or weeks 
i: et ver a call, then, after fumbling 
| p " for a bit, to leave a flood where 
t pony DOMINIQUE BERRETTY 
Тау, m mm NH i 
CAN m I | 
third bigg A 1 
Dortmund [її i 
id Dortmu | 
J., Merged |p ws © 
k closely w r 
vens steel fr 
| Shipyards: 
aldtwerke : 

C. Stile 
lectrical-egi 
а on a mei 


"a ГА 


SOS REPAIRMAN AT WORK 


Ne Nowhere to go but down. 
all the Me 


etition Sn а drip had existed before. Capital- 
тар mitts’ On the general state of disrepair 
" [ni 075 France's гераігтеп, SOS's two 
er Young owners have built up а $1,000,- 


0 рор. 
the 39 "3000-3: yc business out 
and relativ 


stern. Ж prompt 
г are ffo Gerard v 


rom the ‘Barteq 
f evet 1%; à 


that are manned by 
not Only plumbers 
Smiths, electricians, 
iandymen—each with a 
а-да diploma, Working on a 
1000 л Schedule, sos answers 
( Calls a ve. 
The - > а year, 
Service 


bu с Crew of 

wean ше, lock 
appli 

(айел ance h 


has d 

ег and One so well 
Of d L; 7 

ng& Mher Fr s have Spread to seven 
EC Vienna, Brussels 
АП a dozen competing 


that 
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Now put your business “оп camera"! 


a 
r* 
| т 


With this new Атрех VR-7000 Vid- 
eotape Recorder and Videotrainer, 
you have a complete, ready-to- 
operate closed circuit television tape 
recording/playback system for 
instant business communication and 
training. You can pre-record cus- 
tomer presentations, sales training 
programs, new product features, 
in-plant labor instruction. Superb 
picture sharpness from 3.5 Mc band- 
width and 310 lines of horizontal 
resolution. Sixty minutes per reel. 
Stop motion. Easy to operate. Com- 
plete system includes the VR-7000 


Videotape Recorder, new Ampex 
CC-323 Vidicon Camera with three- 
position lens turret, tripod with pan 
and tilt head, telescoping picture 
monitor, microphone, tuner/ ampli- 
fier and speaker, and extra reels of 
Ampex Series 147 Video Tape. (Each 
unit available separately.) For more 
information write Ampex World 
Operations, S.A., Room 201, Re- 
diffusion House, Gloucester Road. 
Hong Kong, B.C.C. 


 АМРЕХ | 


"We Too Are People" 


proclaimed the sign carried by a demonstrating student. 
TIME reported this incident and the full Story when Aífrican students staged a 
mammoth protest march in Moscow. In reporting world news, TIME Spans oceans 
and continents—ferreting out fact from fiction—to bring its readers a clear, con- 
cise picture of important events. A demonstration in Moscow. An election in 
Europe. A crisis in the Middle East. Each no farther away than the pages Of TIME | 
for the millions of families who read its worldwide editions each weg 


Sta 1 1 
pes Up in Paris, but 
^ а Ше demand for fix up 
has a ad of the Supply. Even 
` и turned down some 
ae at in Tram (fucks. “The 
= Tance can’t БО any- 
аве gleefully, and 

uble his fleet. 


feels t 


4, 1966 
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BOOKS 
Vocational and Cultural Corps, Jectur- 


Virgil on the Rock 


A VISION OF BATTLEMENTS by. peer 


Burgess. 241 pages. Norton. 


“The Rock.” The term has been a 


designation for many places bY дз 
: Ба ility— e 
fering from civic isa То ey 


Oahu—but the ol 

Sm Gibraltar, that whale-headed ШО" 
lith that was a minor prize and ms 
jor symbol of the British Empire Ц 
its grandest Mocked the an i- 
imperialist poet Chesterton: 
«Gibraltars a rock that you see very 
plain, and attached to its base 1s the 

istrict of Spain.” 
ee Burgess, also an English 
Catholic satirist, tells of a painful, three- 


ALAN CLIFTON 


ANTHONY BURGESS 
Don't compromise the symbol. 


year tour of duty on Gibraltar during 
and after the end of World War II. 
There he suffered not only the unre- 
warding frustrations of rear-echelon sol- 
diering, but also the discovery—agoniz- 
ing for à young man—that his vocation 
for music was, if not false, secondary 
io an untested talent for writing. The 
result might well have been a damp 
dollop of self-pity; A Vision of Battle- 
ments is anything but that. It is a high- 
spirited cadenza amid the brassy Ge 
cophony of war, played by a born ver- 
bal musician. Among the fictional sou- 
venirs of World War 1I, mostly heavy 
khaki-colored, lugubrious and dull, this 
is a glittering bit of Fabergé loot—a 
bauble to defeat boredom. It also marks 
the first creation, though not publica- 
tion (which was delayed 16 years), of 
the anti-hero in postwar fiction, the 
first of the Lucky Jims. 
Pips & Crowns. Richard Ennis, with 


serious war in Dunkirk and Crete be- 


hind him, has been posted to the Rock. 
He is a foul-up sergeant in the Army 
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ing to monoglot Italian RONU MA 
ate dockers and military по-поре 174 > 
i ducational “pa 
who are detailed to е b 
» because nothing useful can be 
rades k is not 
found for them to do. The Roc JS, 
designed 10 sustain human life; it is a 
«chunk of strategic geology. It has es- 
caped Axis capture only because—the 
bitter story goes—an American insur- 
ance company did not want its corpo- 
rate symbol compromised. The Rock's 
only happy denizens are the Barbary 
apes—sexually emancipated pensioners 
who seem to be contemptuously aware 
of the superstition that the British will 
never leave the Rock until the death of 
e last ape. , 
E eer hile; the British enact high 
military farce; the war has lost its point, 
and the rear echelon is a jungle of red 
tape and *bumf" in which the conniver, 
the spiv and the apple polisher win the 
pips, the crowns and the privilege. Ennis 
is fatally handicapped—and funny—not 
because he is himself farcical but be- 
cause he is serious—about love, about 
music, and about the postwar world. 
Gallantly, he survives each pratfall 
(even when ordered to take a class in 
elementary shorthand when he should 
have been waving his long hands over 
an orchestra sawing out his own music). 
The reader laughs uneasily; this is no 
ordinary slapstick, nor a Chaplinesque 
comedy of awkward grace amid mili- 
tary bullies and oafs. 

The Initial Trouble. The tip is in the 
opening line of the novel. The initials 
of Ennis’ corps, A.V.C., are an acronym 
of the opening lines of the Aeneid— 
Arma virumque cano. Ennis is intended 
to be seen as Aeneas, founder of the 
Roman race after the fall of Troy. The 
mock heroics are well sustained, though 
Burgess now modestly sees the Virgilian 
parallel as a “tyro’s method of giving 
his story a backbone,” as Joyce used 
the Odyssey to underpin Ulysses. But 
Burgess is not Virgil any more than 
Joyce was Homer. His hero loses noth- 
ing by being a comic rather than a 
classic. He has also been given another 
dimension. If Ennis is not much of a 
Roman, he is fatally a Roman Catholic, 
a failed one, trying to get free of his 
а, Не has not been to confession in 
се е is on the run from God, 
the Rock; Бесс Beene овари of 

; theology and geology—God 
and the military establishment. 
i A Vision of Battlements is a book to 

е read. twice—once allegro and once 
more with allegory added. It is h 
the confliet between classi БОША 
СЕБЕ es hatolo ssic fate and 

00k so painful шс medugthe 

ul to Novelist Burgess that 


he suppressed i 
it for so long. Y. 
. Yet he 
must have known that on the surface 


$ ye an amazingly successful first nov- 

el, showing his later power to move int 

the past with Nothing like the Sun his 
$] 


Elizabethan tour de force 
wellian future with The С % 
ange (TIME, Feb. 15, 1963," 


( 
has said that he was sur 


Priseg ША 


that Vision turned out to be i prac 
book. Perhaps this ѕегіоцепе ау of s 
clue to his comic flair; the hy Sd. ungr 
is a masque; both gods and А grap. 
speak through the disguise "A б. ш 
for faces. en, 2. 
heals 
Detachment on the Inside 0%, 
Il, 
THE EMBEZZLER by Louis , | Their 
closs. 277 pages. Houghton н as te 
$4.95. D reade 
A th h autho 
mong authors who have ү. аһ 


about the rich, from Thackeray tp а 


gerald, envy in the form of satin, best т 
often leaked onto the page. But i: elistic 
Auchincloss has no reason to епу, nesses 
rich. He is a member of the club, a, Pres’ 


trait С 
have t 
not W 
cause 

ple, n 
detact 
from t 
point, 

Auchi 
by no 
tween 

money 


HENRY Rossy 
cues 


used t 
hardt) 
before 
„f Since 
bane, 48-year-old member of hiS his frie 
fictional milieu—old families; 0, l funny | 
ey and old schools. As do № | from с 
books, this tenth novel presen.) позе 
anced, unjudgmental insiders ^J ‘S vol 
the world he knows. The Emit Чопе) 
fact, is unjudgmental almost th SS 
A man of impeccable C" Tp 
and bloodlines, Guy Prime ү, x K 
his friend Rex Geer to the #7 ү: 
of finance. Rex’s success in d 
soon surpasses Guy's !n s 
age; it sorely tests thell 
When Guy needs $100,00 
illegal market gamble, 
him—and takes Guy's ®, 
to bed. In the end, © \ 
peculations cost him Rex? үт 
he goes to prison. After < rex Л | 
Angelica moves in With sd 
wife Lucy, and on TE 
comes the second Mrs. Orge, 
Author AuchincloS$ у. 
somewhat lurid grou? 
tomary cool style. А W 
the disciplines of 


LOUIS AUCHINCLOSS 
Please pass the verdict. 


шс Ө у = =ч =сж=—— 
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SERVICE 


spoken here 


c Wor 

963), M ., Manhattan, he is incapable 
prised b practices ш uncertain, unseemly or 
© be a fi f sett! | foot. His narrative, his para- 
JUSnes iÀ ——pgracefu d his sentences flow with 

> human [ graphs anc bility 
! and Wy 8 p inevitabl 2 ШИС ТО 
dep, smo lawyer in Auchincloss for 
MSE men But De judgment. Instead, he lets 
bears E Rex Geer and Angelica do 
Ins; Guy D of the book's three parts. 
Side it, In testimony conflicts so widely, just 
Louis Aust ШК ony does in courts, that the 
Jghton id as a may end up wishing that the 
$ Ко. had donned magistrate's robes 

au erdict. 
anded down а verdi 3 > 
кс Y ШЕ Rector of Justin, Auchincloss 
n ei Mi t novel neutrality worked as a nov- 
a s Pul Kem technique. There, numerous wit- 
i ^ ч, Ка to the life of Headmaster Frank 
the dud Prescott assembled a fascinating por- 
DE 


HENRY GRossyy 


money. 


King of the Heap 


| THE STEVENSON WIT by Bill Adler. 
95 pages. Doubleday. $3.95. 


Although one or another of his five 
| Publishers is forever describing him as 
| 4 wel-known writer, Bill Adler dis- 
agrees. "I consider myself a profession- 
E al thinker,” he says briskly, “апа there 
кщ 1 very many of us.” 
) ines лаву; at least, like Adler, who 
EE ae © be an adman (Kenyon & Eck- 
| ardt) and magazine editor (McCall's) 


, verdict. Ser Пе began to think professionally. 
erat his his ‘Mone: When he went around to 


ot and gathered their kids’ 
ШП funn gathered up their kids 
d is ian Че for a volume called Letters 
S. еб по lea, Adler has become the ac- 
1 и We) 25 Pace "king of nonbooks." His 
insi nt Чолу 01189 (eight published in 1965 
he En Wi i have sold more than 2,000,000 
almo j| sp And have brought him about 
m royalties and guarantees. 


1! сор] lédy Wit 
> the gen pi і it alone sold 110,000 


P ТОШ hard cover д 
in ila nd nearly 1,000,- 
E 6 Киш царебаск. The И ЛО mee 
n ust unde hasn’t done terribly well 
0.000 to letters» dm 00 copies so far. But 
"Rex © the 5068, Particularly Love 
кп E eee and Love Letters 
Guy! “tion of eth et items. Adler has 
х5 $ Tesearcher, 18 the бге cool. Two 
e diV Dear ЛР Is are currently gather- 
Ше Ер al Revenue and Kids’ 

tey t 

Up shone, Win which Adler 
temin у before Adlai Steven- 
Dd ow a singul aders that Steven- 
F man, mo Y lighthearted and 
Jaw, DB cap ү С is, for example, 


Uh Campa: during the 1952 presi- 

© nothin P Bgheads unite— 
ention 5,10 lose but your yolks!" 
Wry crack after the 


trait of a man whose substance did not 
have to be judged to beguile. But it does 
not work in The Embezzler, partly be- 
cause these are not very interesting peo- 
ple, mainly because Auchincloss’ total 
detachment invites the same reaction 
from the reader. If the book makes any 
point, it is even more familiar than 
Auchincloss’ gilt-edged landscapes are 
by now: that the only difference be- 
tween rich people and poor people is 


When Typhoon Karen hit Guam even the wind-speed indicators at the 
weather station were blown away. The worst storm in the area in 400 
years, Karen laid bare more than 80% of the island. Destruction of 
property amounted to $14,000,000 in less than 14 hours. 

AIU shared that loss . . . by settling and paying more than $3,000,000 in 
property insurance claims—in less than 3 months. 

AIU shared that loss... by adding to its resident staff 25 widely- 
experienced adjusters and executives gathered in Guam from Manila, 
Paris, New York; from Korea, Okinawa, Japan. Expert in handling both 


they worked endless days to adjust 
and pay hundreds of claims that ranged from nominal amounts to over 


storm damage and disaster situations, 


$400,000. 


Although their nationalities were American, Asian, European, their 


"internationality" was typical of AIU teams who—for more than 45 years 
—have spoken SERVICE around the world. 


AMERICAN 


3. 
2. 


Offices, Agents, and . 
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1 AIU offices in the Far East 
ONU 


2 Singapore 


INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 


AI U Sin gapore 


Hong Kong Kobe 
Kowloon Hiroshima 
Fukuoka 
Kuala Lumpur Nagoya 
Penang Shizuoka auha 
Saigon Zam Chi 


Manila 


; Bangkok 
Tokyo 
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election: “When I was a boy, I was 
told that anyone could be president 
and I believed it." Or the comment he 
made in 1960 when he was caught a 
a traffic jam at the Washington airpor 
as Charles de Gaulle arrived: It B 
my fate is always to be getting in tne 
ional heroes." АП memo: 


way of nati icab] 
—and merchandisable 
rable enough—an ЕҢ rm 


enough. But even Stevenson 
enough to fill a book. 


Gentle Witchery 


SWANS ON AN AUTUMN RIVER by 
Sylvia Townsend Warner. 222 pages. 
Viking. $4.50. 


Sylvia Townsend Warners genteel 
and wonderfully Victorian prose has al- 
ways seemed at first sampling to be as 
innocuous as dandelion wine. Only after 
the unwary reader is under its influ- 
ence does he discover that it is laced 
with gall and witchy nightshade, not to 

mention а dollop or two of venom. — 
Already long famous as one of Brit- 

ain's most versatile and gifted writers 
(her Lolly Willowes was the first selec- 
tion of the fledgling Book-of-the-Month 
Club in 1926), Author Warner turned to 
writing short stories exclusively in 1954. 
This baker's dozen of new stories shows 
that, at 72, she has lost neither her 
light-handed cruelty nor her wise com- 
passion in picturing human fallibility. 

If her tales have a fault, it is prob- 
ably that some are actually character 
sketches rather than genuine short 
stories: ап aging bachelor lies his way 
out of the hospital so he can go home 
to his cat; an elderly executive dies 
after fulfilling his dream of visiting Dub- 
lin. But minor faults are more than 
compensated for by one superb story, 
A Love Match, which tells of an in- 
cestuous relationship between a brother 
and sister. Author Warner not only 
makes the reader feel wholly sympa- 
thetic toward the characters, but in the 

softspoken telling, their relationship 


seems to become almost commonplace 
instead of shocking. 


The Lonely One 


DAG HAMMARSKJÖLD: A SPIRI 
PORTRAIT by Sven Stolpe. n 


Scribner. $3.95. 127 радез. 


Dag Hammarskjóld was 

most nobody inen His di EU 
ings, published three years after his 
death (TIME, Oct. 23, 1964), surprised 
even his close associates, for it showed 
that the brilliant economist, banker, and 
Secretary-General of the U.N. was a 
mystical man, unfathomed during his 
lifetime, constantly tortured by self- 
doubt and despair. 
«рын was no surprise to Sven Stolpe, 
one Sweden's most distinguished 
writers and chancellor of the Swedish 
Catholic Academy. As a close friend 
of Hammarskjéld’s since early youth, 
Stolpe was aware that at one time Ham- 
marskjóld considered studying theology 


h conversations and corre- 
he came to understand 
s increasing preoccupa- 
m as well as his gnaw- 
In this admiring and 
ut still үш, y 

uthor Stolpe strives to Пп the 
РО a what made his old friend the 
kind of man he was. The roots are 
perhaps too tangled for anyone to n 
out sufficiently, but Stolpe does lead t e 
reader along one path that provides 
some interesting clues. — . 

Stolpe supports the view of others 
close to him that Hammarskjöld, gifted 
with a fine mind and prodigious ener- 
gies, was tormented by a profound and 
inviolable loneliness. Stolpe believes 
that this alienation from people around 


DMITRI KESSEL—LIFE 


years, throug 
spondence, 16 
Hammarskjóld's. 
tion with mysticis 
ing unhappiness. 
compassionate, b 


DAG HAMMARSKJOLD 
Tortured by tangled roots. 


him can be traced to Hammarskjéld’s 
childhood. 

Hammarskjóld's father, Hjalmar, 
Sweden's Prime Minister from 1914 to 
1917, was one of his nation's most 
hated men. Vilified by socialists and 
liberals, accused of being pro-German, 
nicknamed “Hungerskjold” during Swe- 
den's food shortage, Hjalmar left office 
a bitter man, aloof, isolated, cold. 

Dag’s mother, on. the other hand, 
was “warm and gushing.” Dag was her 
fourth son, and because she had 
yearned all along for a daughter, she 
dressed young Dag for a long time in 
girl’s clothes. Says’ Stolpe: “One may 
without wishing to touch upon a deli- 
Cate theme, guess at some connection 
between, on the one hand, Dag's at- 
titude to his devotedly loved, exacting 
E and his stein, reserved demigod 
a р ather and, on the other, the fact 

at throughout his life he remained 
not only unmarried but so far as is 


known without 
: an iS 
with the opposite ona realistic contact 


Though he describes Hammarskjóld 


masculine, Stolpe 


mes f 
Katg чес КЫЫ 


е never | 


visually discriminated betwee 
ly woman and, say, a sofa e 
Stolpe is convinced that H 
remained a celibate all his life 
his failure to establish an 
realistic relationship with w 
his gradual retreat into his inn 

Toward the end, Stolpe ү 
Hammarskjöld had become 4 Dei 
alized mystic and had begu uly; 
inside and to look realistica] to 4 
problems of loneliness—of i ET 
body, too, as he showed in 
touching little verse: 

Because it never found а mate 

Men called 

The unicorn abnormal. 


Missing the Point 


INCUBUS by Giuseppe Ве. 
pages. Knopf. $5.95. 1 


4 she 
а 
арр 

, and { 


Оу. | 
О 
men fay, 


he р) 
а 


| 


James Joyce demonstrated а. 
other things that even in the works; 
genius the stream of consciousness. 
infrequently turns out to be a Missis: 
of malarkey, but the lesson seem 
have been lost upon Giuseppe Ber! 
well-known Italian novelist (Il Cii! 
Rosso) whose obvious talents fall 
siderably short of genius but whos: 
est novel, Incubus, nevertheless o 
the sluices of association and re 
the reader to navigate as best hec 
torrent of reminiscence, admittedly: 
tobiographical but attributed in the! 
to an aging author who some year 
viously, on the occasion of his fati 
death at the age of 80, had suffer 
emotional trauma, and in an W 
scious attempt to elude the consequ 
changed his address and his m“ 
never suspecting that Freud is ™ 
easily mocked and that, in fat 
morning a few months later he": 
“рее blood," suffer frightful pains | 
abdomen and shortly thereafter U^ 
an ulcer operation only to disco] 
he has no ulcer, that in fact iil 


e 
? 0 

accompanied more and mo ant les the 
such vivid evidences of ас ү шй ofi 
colitis, exhaustion, “testicut cua n Rn 
tion" and finally even the dd ae 
ing an “attack by crooked ^ Ne of 
in time the wretched mars E отд 
F ¢ . 
to consult a psychoanalyse pe) OUr jets 
ence almost as painful for a л) Anothe 
is for the reader, who may ой 


be persuaded to hang оп for С 
100 pages while Author Ber? salt A 


: itur шак 
an intense but trite idver? aind ARIA 
himself and incidentally Jc мо 
critics yet once more thal „Анд 


that the puzzled reader ™ 
der if the whole book 15 
typographical catastroP 


e 
absence, on Berto's {урем : 


е Berto, 1 
strated ap 
the works! 
nSciousness : 
be a Missi 


Iseppe Bert! 
list (ПОС! 
alents fall c 
but whos. 
ertheless oy 
n and req: 
s best he cz 
admittedly: 
uted in the! 
some уелер 
of his fat 


d his mist 
reud is Ж 
t, in fad 


"n 


, 
: 5 the sum of COR 
М Innumerable ti 
at makes the w 
ne of the 


tiny St 
atom ` 
x Айс coffee | 
E CUL jets. 
Anothe 
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ntless trifles. Think of a mosaic: It’s an assembly 
пу stones. It is the way they are fitted together 
hole picture a Work of art. 

ones in our mosaic of service is fragrant, inspiring, 
Justas you like it, fresh from the machine! Aboard 
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Just what is Service in the Air? | 


No other setting would do justice to the meals we serve. 

Another: the hot towels we offer you on all our long-distance flights 
to wipe your face and hands—it’s so refreshing! 

And: our hostesses and pursers know all about the subtle distinction 
between serving a passenger and caring for a guest. 
Find out what Swissair Service in the Air means on 


your next trip: 
a warm welcome awaits you on board. 
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WORLD S REST SELLING KING SIZE VIRGINIA 


All over the world more 
people smoke Rothmans than 
any other King Size Virginia, 
The reason is not hard to find: 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter 
and the best tobacco money can 
buy give you that cooler, 
Smoother, more satisfying taste, 
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GM Diesel built the engines which month 
powered the old “Grays”. Today's GM ter, Mas 
б : aH nesia, B 
Diesel is long on durability and 
economy, short on downtime, Up to 
70% of GM Diesel parts are THE | 
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INDUSTRIAL interchangeable in any “53N” Engine Porra 
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| TELEVISIO | 
+ important event on IV this 
The 0°. ortunately, only available to 
[еек % "s tune in New роз АМ 
j those WHO tons WTTG. It is the 5 
l or Washing oduction of The War of the 

i erm Shakespeare Company Di- 
Roses: Roya all has lashed Shakespeare’s 
rector b s into а single drama more 
history Dg long, which will be broad- 
than ten hree parts at monthly intervals. 


ен п i presented on Sunday, Feb. 13, 
Par 


g-11:30 p.m.* 
esday, February 9 | 
C 10-11 p.m.) In “Turkish 
ht" Diana Sands plays a shapely Is- 
Dee agronomist and Victor Buono an 
Тегей Ottoman. 


| SPY 


Friday, February 11 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SPECIAL (CBS, 
7:30-8:30 рлп.). “The Voyage of the Brig- 
antine Yankee,” narrated by Orson Welles, 
is about 19 young Americans on an 18- 
tl windjammer cruise from Glouces- 
ter, Mass., to the Galapagos, Pitcairn, Mela- 

| nesia, Bali and beyond. 


| Saturday, February 12 

THE HOLLYWOOD PALACE (ABC, 9:30- 
10:30 p.m.). Aaron Copland's А Lincoln 
Portrait, in words and music, with Edward 
s. G. Robinson as narrator. 

Sunday, February 13 

100К UP AND LIVE (CBS, 10:30-11 
am). Ossie Davis and Ruby Dee read 
from Black Boy, Richard Wright's auto- 
biographical account of the plight of the 
slum Negro. 

DIRECTIONS '66 (ABC, 1-1:30 p.m.). “The 
Tough and Joyful World of James T. Far- 
tell,” a dramatized look at the feisty au- 
thor of Studs Lonigan. 
| THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
Dm). “What a Way to Run a Railroad,” 
соц 9n supertrains around the world, 
[ding the 125-m.p.h. Tokyo-Osaka Ex- 
i and San Francisco's Bay Area Rapid 
| 516, 
| d TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC, 6:30-7 
[nas Ше Harris is the heart of this 


bu valentine, 

hurst |, CBOs p.m.). Coleen Dew- 
‘leanings 25 à Psychotic baby sitter with 
litle too ЕЧ kidnaping. She leans a 
| 80 far, and dum-dee-dum-dum. 
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TIME LISTINGS 


{ 
| N York law which, by making adultery the 


by the little-known Swedish songwriter 
and symphonist, Ture Rangstróm. 

BRITTEN: CANTATA MISERICORDIUM (Lon- 
don). Written for the 1963 centenary of 
the founding of the Red Cross, the cantata 
retells, in Latin, the parable of the good 
Samaritan. Shorter and less dramatic than 
Britten’s widely performed War Requiem, 
it is nevertheless eloquent as performed by 
the London Symphony orchestra and cho- 
rus, conducted by Britten, with Peter Pears 
as the Samaritan and Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau as the Jewish traveler. 

HAYDN: THE CREATION (2 LPs; Decca). 
One of the last great works of the skeptical 
18th century was this triumphant affirma- 
tion of Haydn’s faith. Translated from the 
German and sung clearly in English, the 
Oratorio will seem especially vivid to US, 
listeners because the music so closely 
fits the words. One hears the tawny lion 
roar, the insects swarm and the tiger leap 
for the first time on earth. Frederic Wald- 
man conducts the Musica Aeterna Or- 
chestra and Chorus, and Soprano Judith 
Raskin, as Gabriel, sings brilliantly, at 
times eclipsing her more earthbound fel- 
low archangels, Tenor John McCollum 


sole legal ground for dissolving a mar- 
riage, has helped create a new social phe- 
nomenon: migratory divorce, 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


THE PERSECUTION AND ASSASSINATION OF 
MARAT AS PERFORMED BY THE INMATES OF 
THE ASYLUM OF CHARENTON UNDER THE DI- 
RECTION OF THE MARQUIS DE SADE. The in- 
ventive direction of Peter Brook and the 
superb performances of the Royal Shake- 
ѕреаге Company players as madmen in a 
masque make exciting theater out of Pe- 
ter Weiss's philosophical drama. 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE. John Osborne 
has orchestrated the plight of a man out of 
tune with his time, working in themes of 
frustration and painful self-recognition, 
building to a crescendo ОЁ despair. Actor 
Nicol Williamson is the virtuoso. 

CACTUS FLOWER. Barry Nelson as a play- 
boy dentist who must persuade his spin- 
sterish nurse (Lauren Bacall) to fill in as апа Bass Chester Watson. 
his "wife" because his mistress (Brenda DELIUS: SONGS OF FAREWELL (Angel). 
Vaccaro) won't agree to marry him until “How sweet the silent backward tracings!” 
she meets his supposed spouse. Daft farce, Walt Whitman’s verses begin. Delius was 
deftly directed by Abe Burrows. blind when he wrote this tone poem for 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU. High spir- double chorus and orchestra, with its 
its and high jinks are the household gods sliding harmonies complex in texture yet 
of the blithe Sycamore family. The 29- : as delicate as sighs. Sir Malcolm Sargent 
year-old play is an American comedy clas-," conducts the Royal Philharmonic Orches- 
sic, though its zaniness is now less remark- іга and the Royal Choral Society. 
able th i i i 

e than its nostalgic evocation of an CIN EMA 


age of innocence. 

THE ROYAL HUNT OF THE SUN is a daz- KING AND COUNTRY. Director Joseph 
zling theatrical spectacle but fails to touch Losey (The Servant) unfolds the pity- 
the nerve center of drama. Still, Christo- — and-terror-filled tale of a World War I 
pher Plummer gives a forceful interpreta- deserter (Tom Courtenay) who is doomed 
tion of Conquistador Pizarro in Peru. to die, and of the British officer (Dirk 

Bogarde) who is doomed to defend him. 
THE FLIGHT OF THE PHOENIX. Survivors 
RE CO RD 5 Of a plane crash in the Sahara, among 
Choral & Song them James Stewart, Hardy Kruger and 

LEONARD BERNSTEIN: CHICHESTER PSALMS Richard Attenborough, struggle to con- 

(Columbia). For last summer’s music fes- 


Struct an airworthy vehicle from the wreck- 
tival in Chichester, England, Bernstein set age and work up plenty of excitement in 
to melody half a dozen Psalms, to be sung 


the attempt. 

in Hebrew. The composition (TIME, July OTHELLO. As Shakespeare's Moor of Ven- 
23) is both literal and theatrical. “Make a ice, Laurence Olivier makes this filmed 
joyful noise unto the Lord" calls forth a Stage production a spectacular display of 
jazzy outburst. After a boy alto sings,  virtuosity, though he spends so much of 
"The Lord is my shepherd," a men's cho- his talent impersonating a Negro that the 
rus crashes in to ask “Why do the nations characterization often seems skin-deep. 
rage?" The 18-minute work is less tor- 


DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. In Director David 
tured musically than Bernstein’s Kaddish ^ Lean's literate, magnificently visualized 
of 1963 and is well performed by the 


version of Boris Pasternak's novel, the ro- 
Camerata Singers and the New York Phil- mance of Zhivago (Omar Sharif) and his 
harmonic, Bernstein conducting. i Lara (Julie Christie) dominates a vast 
MONTEVERDI: IL BALLO DELLE INGRATE canvas of war and social upheaval. 
(Nonesuch). This musical play of 1608 OHAYO. The easy rhythm of middle-class 
taught the ladies of the Duke of Mantua’s existence in suburban Tokyo is the plot 
court a moral: Make love or you will go and soul of a gentle family comedy by 
to Hades. As horrible examples, Pluto the late Yasujiro Ozu, Japan's most cele- 
brings up from his dark kingdom ап eter- brated film poet. 
nally damned bevy of pale beauties who, THUNDERBALL. Sean Connery's alter ego, 
when on earth, “ungrateful, held every James Bond, is back with a treasury of 
lover at a distance." Edwin Loehrer and wishfulfillment and a nickel’s worth of 
the chorus and orchestra of the Società plot, something about a couple of stolen 
Cameristica di Lugano give the embryonic atomic bombs. 
opera a convincing performance. THE SPY WHO CAME IN FROM THE COLD. { 
SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA (London). Birgit Espionage made grim, grey and as en- 
Nilsson, the Swedish farmers daughter, grossing as it was in John le Carré’s novel; 
puts aside the superhuman passions of with Richard Burton perfectly cast as the 
Wagner’s Valhalla to sing most expres- worn-out British Intelligence hack on a 
sively some quiet love songs and mystic fateful mission behind the Berlin Wall. __ 
reveries about the fir forests, mists and DARLING. This bittersweet зай 
dripping rocks of Scandinavia. Seven songs j 


I crocodile tears for a. t-se 
are by Sibelius, three by Grieg, and four lie Christie) who: li : 
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How can Asahi Pentax Spotmatic 
have so much... 
yet weigh so little? 


Only because Asahi's long and specialized experience has made this 
precision craftsmanship possible. Compare for yourself the elegant 
Spotmatic with any other full-frame, single-lens reflex...none offers 
more advanced features! Yet the Spotmatic weighs only 868 grams. 


As a prime example of Spotmatic's many superb features, examine its 
through-the-lens, fully-coupled CdS meter that insures consistent perfect 
exposures. It reads your exposure through the taking lens, from your 
subject’s image in focus on the viewing screen (in focus on the film 
plane)...no matter what lens, filter, or lens-mounted accessory you use. 


This highly sensitive, through. i 1 
5 gh-the-lens CdS metering System is probabl 
the most advanced camera feature in the world today, but ced 


there are many other quality featur 
: es, plus a 
and accessories. Just hold an s complete range of lenses 


; Р 
Spotmatic at your dealer's soon, or write f d ASAHI 


full-colour illustrated literature. a PENTAX 
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irl who is no better th i 
eam do very well indeed, ап she Sho 
JULIET OF THE SPIRITS. Direct, А 
Fellini (872) stages а Psychic" | 
circus in the mind of a troubje Ds | 
played by Giulietta Masina, < д The Se 
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у ВООК$ Rus ^ 
Best Reading js 0 
A VISION OF BATTLEMENTs, p pack frc 
Burgess. Published 16 years 
written, this early satirical distila Ny 
Burgess’ comic imagination i. win y ier 
his later (1963) Orwellian Clock опу „Тау. ; 
ange. A Vision unfolds the тарай бт: Yo 
of a mild-mannered sergeant in the dise cen 
Army Vocational and Cultura] ihe маг: 
muddles through World War jj Эа Ттотап 
congruous bastion of imperia] pr ree ре 
atop the rock of Gibraltar. E 
SWANS ON AN AUTUMN RIVER, by v qm. 7 
Townsend Warner. One of Britain’ herds 
ter short-storytellers shows that sh tailed 10 
lost neither her deft cruelty пог im Shat the 
compassion in picturing human fall ere: à 
IN COLD BLOOD, by Truman Cy, ames. 
Whatever it is called—and its author y omerica 
it a “nonfiction novel”—this теба ОШУ 
reconstruction of а multiple mudg 
Kansas elevates journalism to art. | erkeley 
A THOUSAND DAYS: JOHN F. KENNEDI $ 
THE WHITE HOUSE, by Arthur M, sir: The 
singer Jr. Other New Frontiersmen g;heaningfi 
closer to the President, but none pise mo: 
better equipped than Harvard Hisitticken 5 
Schlesinger to describe the moods е artist 
assess the deeds of the Kennedy Ati write 
istration, and none have done so m 
successfully. 7 
THE PROUD TOWER, by Barbara qu Stand 
man. In The Guns of August, Histor е Draft 
Tuchman presented a perceptive and i 
palling analysis of the military саай; A Ё 
of 1914. In the present sequel, she & infalli| 
back a few years and examines with tt RON. 
sharpness a luxurious and unheeding E oulc 
rope as it drifted toward disaster. ale та 
BERNARD SHAW: COLLECTED LETTERS bi 
1897), edited by Dan H. Laurence d 
first of four volumes takes Shaw pAn Anton 
adolescence to the early years malt 
and glamour in London. A tireless у Why 
liant correspondent who bridled "fey “mus 
mind nor emotions, he pursued SA х mon 


" : p ^ut 
ranging from love to Fabianism ! b à 


е 
evils of drink. " ош 
ll th 
Best Sellers i e 
FICTION д) Pago 
1. The Source, Michener (1 last We И 
2. Those Who Love, Stone (2) 0) lost һе 
3. The Lockwood Concern; Онаи lex, iae 
4. Up the Down Staircase, ашт) ur Eee 
5. The Double Image, MacInnes on Oey” s 
6. The Billion Dollar Brain, рев үз qua 
7. Thomas, ans 0 
8. NESS КОТ Stewart | тато 
9. The Rabbi, Gordon 
10. The Magus, Fowles 
NONFICTION 
1. In Cold Blood, Capote 2)... (i 
2. A Thousand Days, Schlesin®’) 
3. The Proud Tower, Tuchman 
4. Kennedy, Sorensen (4) (9) 
5. Games People Play, Berne me 
-6. A Gift of Prophecy, Montee) 
7. Yes | Can, Davis and Boy? 
8. The Penkovskiy Papers; 
Penkovskiy (7) 
9. A Gift of Joy, Hayes (9) 4 
10. Is Paris Burning? Collins 2? 
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“Ny the Secr ver story on Dean 
Tha The Fe Pee in South Viet Nam 
est factual story on this 
d have read since coming 
months in South Viet Nam. 
Be the best Secretary of State 
1 


г. Your 
Sir: ba d the 
К best an 


TIGER TORN 


d to reach the pre- 
i) story seeme 
ork б: oU issue in the controversy Over 
Ven tise centra u report Rusk’s quoting Harry 
ihe war. ns that we must "support 
Jar Ц in a ALTON es who are лы п 
i еее Реб т» Agreed—but note 
рда Brig, gubjugatio?, *- word "free." АП the argu- 
yery MPO "Y доп Johnsons, McGeorge 
RIVER, by утеп of the ГУ ks have totali 
зу mens and Dean Rusks have tally 
f Britains punt "convince thoughtful Americans 
5 that she jailed 5 South Vietnamese аге, or ever 
ty пог her yet “freer” people than the North Viet- 
uman fallig ee 2 Until they are so convinced, many 
ruman Cig ericans must continue to regard their 
its author g; КУБ present military activity as 1) 
this metis moral and 2) incomprehensible. 
iple murda; RICHARD M. LEMMON 


to art. = Calif. 


Clocky, 

€ misaq 
nt in th 
tural 


N F. ae , 
thur MED ir The cover portrait is TIME's most 


; ;heaningful so far. Dean Rusk, an other- 
bit hee ие nos handsome man, becomes a 
rvard Histficken symbol of the war in Viet Nam. 
! "The artist has drawn a picture of my own 
he moods “onsidered reservations about the U.S. 
ennedy Attis miment in Southeast Asia. 

done so nt Mns. Howarp B. SwkiG 


Partin ighland Park, Ill. 
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SONO ni ge Draft 

{агу catastiopirs; А 21-вип salute to your statistical- 
equel, shes. infallible and comprehensive Essay 
nines with е New Demands of the Draft” [Feb. 
| unheedin B Would my financial status permit, I 
Xu fi d mail a reprint to every draft-age 
ED LETTERS ("6 

Laurence, 14 
kes Shaw Ё 
years of i 


tireless vi Why not mobilize the Reserves? If 
bridled wf) Must serve on active duty for four 
эптей s months. , . and be ready for active 
ibianism 3 UP uring an emergency," then 

Should be called up now. If the cur- 


A situation i 
i 9n is not an emer 
ency, whe 
© ever be one? FA LIE 


(Scr.) Epwarp C. J ONES 


US. i 
Атоо Army Recruiter 
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nx, of Opics on our campus 
Каш) г ш e other) we all ТЕХ 
Тап Soil № "mn dia great interest. Since 
Deig t quart ЄС to take from us the 


er of е Junior class, third of 
| s class, and half of the 
Point Where Wo Coeds have come to 
$ cam We must choose between 
Sacrifice ES dei fall and the su- 
m of each a becoming 


LYNDA McLaurin 
Freshman 


the Elec 
toral R 

nachronism” pase i an 

which und fathers gave us 


he franchise Was en- 


| LETTERS 


oy 
i | — trusted to qualified voters, not a democra- 
YChic thy y & the Struggle cy, with the franchise in Р 


unqualified mob, which 
Benjamin Franklin, when 
of government the framers of the Consti- 
tution had devised, replied, “А republic, 
if you can keep it.” If we Were wise, we 
would keep it. 
CHARLES DENSFORD 

Pipe Creek, Texas 


California’s Court 


Sir: I read with a great deal of satisfac- 
tion the article on the Supreme Court of 
California [Jan. 21]. I. have not always 
agreed with all of the decisions of the 
court, but I have always admired the ag- 
gressive manner in which it has constantly 
striven to keep our law in tune with mod- 
ern life. It is a source of deep pride to me 
that I have been privileged to appoint six 
of the seven members of the court. 
EDMUND G. BROWN 


: Governor 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Con Among the Pros 


Sir: To free men of any generation your 
cover story on Spain [Jan. 21] was an 
affront not worthy of TIME's reasonably 
impartial standards. The tortured many 
who fought fascism in 1937 would turn in 
their unmarked graves to see Franco 
against a background of a green tree. 
HANS WYNBERG 

Groningen, The Netherlands 


Sir: TIME's article is particularly wel- 
come to me personally. As U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Spain from 1955 to 1961, I had 
to cope constantly with the ignorance and 
prejudice of some of our compatriots with 
respect to Spain's history, her customs and 
her prospects. There.is no country geo- 
graphically so near to the U.S. around 
which so much legend and So many 
myths have clustered. Much of this rather 
sad misunderstanding was started at the 
time of the Spanish Civil War and during 
World War II. Certainly it is high time 
that the massive changes in Spain should 
receive appropriate recognition. "T 

Perhaps you will not think it amiss if I 
point out, however, that during my tour of 
duty the Spanish Government never in- 
dicated to me that it desired to belong to 
NATO. Indeed, Foreign Minister Cas- 
tiella specifically made this quite clear to 
me. He made it clear again the other day 
in a statement on Gibraltar. 

JOHN Davis LODGE 


Westport, Conn. 


| Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 


AIRMAIL TO: ~ 
TIME International 
5 Ottho Heldringstraat 
Amsterdam 18, Netherlands 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
payment, and check: Е) new subscription 


Г] renew my present subscription. name 


Sir: 


Your report is made with objectivity 


and precision. I am convinced it will con- 
tribute to the economic and financial ties 


with the U.S. as well as with others. 
JoAQUÍN GUTIÉRREZ CANO 
Executive Director 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: Spain used to be an island in Eu- 
rope, but today it has become an exciting, 
warm, modern country where one can 
appreciate an apparent human dignity in- 
nate in all Spaniards. I have directed one 
of my films in Spain, and not only was 
helped by a superior and enthusiastic tech- 
nical knowledge, but also met with un- 
limited governmental understanding and 
cooperation. For these reasons, I appreci- 
ate even more your objective picture of 
the “new” Spain of today. 
JEAN NEGULESCO 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Sir: American international businesses 
and banks are very much aware of Spain's 
recent progress and great potential. TIME 
renders a public service when it informs 
the American people of contemporary 
Spain, and enables them to modify impres- 
sions of the 1930s that have been out- 
moded by the exhilarating changes. 
ROLAND PIEROTTI 
Executive Vice President 
Bank of America 
San Francisco 


Sounder Motivation 


Sir: In your Jan. 28 issue I am quoted 
concerning the Peace Corps. My remarks 
about the initial emotional response to the 
Corps triggered by President Kennedy 
were preliminary to the belief that the 
Corps today is getting volunteers who are 
motivated in far sounder ways. Most stu- 
dents who now apply do so in the realiza- 
tion that aside from whatever they can 
contribute to the country in which they 
work, they will be educating themselves 
in a uniquely effective way. 

SAMUEL F. BABBITT 

Assistant Dean 

Yale Graduate School 
New Haven, Conn. 


The New Reading 


Sir: The revolution in the teaching of 
reading [Jan. 28] was excellent. But it 
should be pointed out that the initial 
financing for the work of our group was 
supplied by the Carnegie Foundation. The 
grant was primarily for research on teach- 
ing of foreign languages, and the research 
produced three unique courses in Spanish, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're moving, 
before changing 


please let us know five weeks 
усиг address. Place magazine 
address label here, print your new address below. 
lf you have a question about your subscription, 
place your magazine address label here and clip. | 
this form to your letter, =! N 
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with Japan? 


For any business / banking need 
in the active Japanese market, 
Nippon Kangyo Bank provides 
fast, efficient, experienced service. 


Japan's Commercial Bank 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


Head Office: Hibiya, Tokyo 

New York Agency: 40 Wall Street 
London Branch: 22 Wood Street 
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i having 

French, which are i 

сте a on the field of forar 
languages that the work in reading 
having in that area. I D CALVIN 
President 


Behavioral Research Laboratories 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


llars to doughnuts that Sullivan 
is та Doesn't he realize that in- 
stead of responding 100 times 1n ha an 
hour, a left-handed child can answer only 
about 85 times because Sullivan had j ^ 
books printed with the answers on the s 
side of the page? The lefty must make 
more movements, and use more time per 
item. How about some texts with the an- 


: dp 
wers on the page's right for lefties? 
° - ROGER MERRITT 


Sir: 


Atlanta 


Reasonable Now 


Sir Your story on NORAD COC Пап. 
28] brought memories of that too often 
ignored military-leadership capacity for 
professional assessment that time bears 
ош. It was in the regime of General В. W. 
Chidlaw as Air Defense Commander that 
COC was born. In 1955, before a White 
House conference of mayors, he warned 
of the oncoming 16,000-m.p.h. ICBM 
threat. Then-Secretary of Defense Wilson 
whispered to him: “Ben, you don’t really 
believe that, do you?” Chidlaw’s succes- 
sor, General E. E. Partridge, spoke in 1956 
about the decade ahead when it would be 
necessary to track “thousands of objects in 
space.” On Oct. 4, 1957, when Russia’s 
Sputnik went up, we were saying that if it 
were possible to have propulsion systems 
that could put something in precise orbit 
overhead then, why not a capacity to put 
it on our heads tomorrow? Then on Aug. 
7, 1961, after Russia’s Major Gherman 
Titov had orbited the earth 17 times, 
NORAD’s General L. S. Kuter stated that 
we had now entered the era of a require- 
ment for a satellite-weapons system that 
could deal effectively. with an armed ene- 
my satellite-weapons system. These state- 
ments were not.officially popular then, 
but they're reasonable now. 
BARNEY OLDFIELD 

Colonel, U.S.A.F. (ret.) 

ee ADE Chief of 
nformation, 1954- 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 62 


Sir: Wow! Who needs Dr. No, SPEC- 
TRE or THRUSH? NORAD, COC, and 
BMEWS have them all beat! 4 


JAMES W. Brown, М.Р. 
Rochester, Minn. 


End of the Line 


Sir. Being ешеш 
э Marlin fleet, I was very glad to see 
your story on commerci ini 
[Jan. 28]. However, ou ong -lining 
that а pair of charter-boat skippers roared 


Ocean City, Mas MircH MioRANA 


The Listeners 


Sir: I laughed loud 

1 апа 1 
HS ўеш article оп Nol Ды 
ап. 21]. But there is one sound left in 


mentioned—that of 
was what I listened SURG 
through a Rubinstein 
the first numbers the ba | 
rubber pacifier—that hag a Cei j 
Then there was a new soy, o 
me, the mother was nursi 
binstein looked right o 
at us, and played Sublime] 
because he had becom, 
many years before. 


Peoria, Ill. 


Striving & Reaching 


Sir: In  *Missouri's 
[Feb. 4], you note that М 
sity has elevated a St, 
to a co-equal university са 
must be added is that Могу \ 
board of education recognized. уб 
tunity when the Bellerive Couniy i, 


sary tax to purchase the pr 


enterprising group of local 
administrators converted an k 
into reality by. establishing а ty Unat 
college, which became the St, Louis ean 
pus of Missouri. And all of this ұй? М 
even as much as a glance in the did 
of the "Great Provider" on the Бае Lee | 
the Potomac. anon Ga 
Н. ROLAND Bieghtie Adam 
Normandy, Mo. TUE 
gume, Hel 
| Ano Bi 


Sir: I appreciate very much th pram Ch 
story, I would like, however, to call 11 M 
tion to one misinterpretation. My ай 
tration was given credit for the buildtfords 
our medical school. While it тап ЁН 
first M.D. degree after I took office, ifa Kovars 


ае {OOK ola еМ 

really built in the administration 0! e Conachie, 

predecessor, Frederick Arnold МН Nanc 

ELMER ЕШёйчу: Mad 

Preside Sein S: 

à Я à ; brtunata’Sy 

University of Missouri shburn, A 
Columbia, Mo. 

Richard М, 


The Batman Cometh Pnald Berm 
HINGTON; 


Sir: Once again TIME'S pseudosipnsie 
cated critics have missed the pois simo: 
Batman TV show [Jan. 28] Is el E 
ly refreshing mainly because И @ I B 
take itself seriously. The script rd 
written and the clichés are fona vf 
appeals to a whole generation № т 
to read with comic books before Ж 
now can unashamedly rejoice 1 | 
of their favorite. I pity anyon p uth 
ally believes that adults have, ‘si ns 
to absorb meanings from comic Riss S 
JAMES W. 


Arlington Heights, Ill. 


Thim 


Playing the Game 


ol 
Sir: Besides all the examples oh 
in “The Barrendipity Gam pgi 
we found no Eskimo Pies 12 
no canaries in the Canary 
mese cats in Siam, no Ma 
ta, and discovered that Р 
not made in Panama. 50 sland 
gested checking the Virgin 5 ^g 
Mns. BERT 

Fillmore, Calif. 

d tb 


wh, 
Sir: In Holland I learner . pi^ RU 
never heard of Dutch ove дй 
or Dutch love. We refer тре hod: 
as “going Dutch,” but 10 ; | 


they say “going American. Н 
y going WILLIAM НАЁ 
North Tonawanda, N-Y- 
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Sak EM e Do DN E Q [ | M С 
Soun вт: adole ANDREN HBISKELL : 
NS he 5589009059 v. THOMAS GRIFFITH — a T нш) 
e AE TUE 
а fathe portak GRlgru rivi COMMITTER «c Ts EDUCATION section in this is- — Thanat during TIME's news tour of 
ШШ EDITOR | sue reports the remarkable ex- Asia last winter, when the Foreign 
VATER W Rov NG EDITOR tent to which professional educators ^ Minister's vigor and his views of the | 
Motto eS. EDITOR are taking part in the world beyond U.S. role in Asia made a sharp im- | 
ASSISTANT МАҢ В academe. The phenomenon works pression on the U.S. business execu- | 
ШОКЫ ea W. Boyd Jr., both ways. Time Inc.s two top cor- tives who were on the trip. Among А 
Upward А a бене 6. Anatole’ Grunwald, Edward porate executives last week were  Thanat's domestic responsibilities is 
ou St (үү хш. farieson, Cranston, Jones, Marsha w Mc nee of education—a the development of southern Thai- 
vines maig eter ESOCIATE EDITORS е field traditionally of major concern 
Normandy, їнї өз Ба Barker T. Hartshorn, guons to our company. 4 
ognized an "William Johnson, Robert Е. Jones, Г. Е. In London, Chairman of the 
ive Country ha Magnuson, Robert McLaughlin, Morun Board Andrew Heiskell and a group 
чк Charles ied n of colleagues were hosts at a lunch- 
of paren Č ил Laurence T. Barrett, Jobn Blashill, lon eon for 43 Americans currently at 
1d issue and Gur Burchard, Richard Burehelm, John М. Oxford as Rhodes scholars. Heiskell, 
Gerai Cen Johanna Davis, Arnold who is a member of the board of 
ruce fengerson, Leon facit, Ray Kennedy, trustees of Bennington College, the 
Shi pprathan 2, Larsen IM thew сое Гое, БА University of Chicago and the In- 
i fo Gahome, Edgar Shook, William E. SRA UE stitute of International Education, 
Ш of this ур Mark У авон. А, among other educational posts, 
rein ho їй ae (сше, Ruth Brine, Nancy McD. Chase, found himself a bit surprised by the 
anon Goullo, Вепа Quimby, Marylois P. ора, Occasion. What was to have been а 


po pun не Une etapa Ruth midday meal and some exchange of 


Tee GSD Cee Му roy mete ideas turned into a four-hour debat- 


ROLAND B 


тш iy a Curb Sara Calls Кус Coot, Calan ing session. Most of the questions 
ever, to call їз serena Dooly’ Montes Boman g Beverley aimed at Heiskell involved the U.S. ДЕ О, LINEN 
ШАН 7 i fk, Joanne Fanger, | gan shanks Gorden, Patrica position; in xS ыш and in part | 
ог КЕ un cunc fent Hare еск, Anne Holliater; they reflected the sharp questioning 
"ok ole IR K anG ass ken. Putas Aleta, to which the Rhodes students them- апа, and he enlisted Linens assist: 
linistration шеме, Marthe мова. учан ати selves аге subjected by their intel- ` ance in the university project. 
rnold Mitra k Pannal fane Hilary Ostlere, Virginia Page, lectual confreres at Oxford. Linen, who is president of the 
ELMER Ë ee Sherman, Каш ie tna Keech Seidel Wendy The inquirers divided about even- board of trustees of Hotchkiss 


+ MPsic 
‘ine Stein, ] а КИТ: с 5 
Presi Sten йы faa yao bas, Ате Svedberg, ly along dove-hawk lines, but what School, vice chairman of the board 
1 


ресу Wauams Linda Young, Rosemarie struck the Time Inc. contingent was оѓ Athens College in Greece, and a 
the degree of-knowledge, curiosity member of the board of trustees of 
and realism displayed by the schol- Williams, was eager to cooperate. 


Bags j Neh Sidey, Edwin, M. ae d Н дА 5 d s He invited ee top U.S. ee | 
e шев С Donn, Р. Dowaing, Robert A, ot bright, articulate youngsters. They to advise Thai governmen leader | 
28] is mif У Hannifin, Kei ohnson, Lansing Lamont Bl could hold their own anywhere in and educators on construction and | 
cause it dtl | the world." programming of the new university. 
script is w it On the other side of the globe, Dr. John E. Sawyer, president of 
M ШЕ" Я I Berges, Joyce Haber Robot D | Time Inc. President James A. Linen Williams, Dr. Ashley S. Campbell, | 
ks before REIS aw К sii Windeler Mw ап A. Мейн. | was concerned with the founding of dean of engineering at Tufts, and 
»joice IN pf onmdetwicken, "тымы Conn Marcia Gauger, à new university at Pattani, in south- Dr. Richard Т. Goll, master of Har- 
anyone vgl: Ruth гере pocta Duce MN ern Thailand. Linen was visiting — vard's Leverett House, are already 
have "ik een J e Houston: Ben TRONE; Marke Salli Thailand as guest of Foreign Minis- in Thailand. “I hope that when the 
AES "Poo, a Nagios x. derik Gusin Petal Ee ter Thanat Khoman, and during his educators get back to the US.” 
ташыл се Judson. Pata Cunt eon | stay was honored by the King, who Linen told Thai newsmen, "they will 
is pa Nickel Cary Randal. Robert Т: | made him  Dyitiyabhorn (Knight Бе active—as I will be—in helping 
STERN ЕН үп Scott. Commander) of the Most Noble Or- to get private grants and exchange 
ja Nene Коо: Prank | der of the Crown. Linen first met professors for this university." 
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| THE WAR 
} 
| ii Conference 
The Нараг 2 tivist and abrupt, was 
{ decision, ас А 
Ыш, tessential Johnson style. With 
in rcs warning, the President an- 
Do ced that he ous iy Ü Немаш jor 
ihree days of talks with U.S. h Vi y 
i»mmanders and leaders of Sout | Viet 
р overnment. The South Vietna- 
uM not even have time to draft 
ition papers. Premier Nguyen Cao 
asked when he first heard about 
| confessed in some embarrassment: 
\ егу recently." : i 
‘Nevertheless, the imposing array of 
cialdom at the Honolulu talks sig- 
""liled that the President intended to con- 
Mict a wide-ranging examination of the 
Шагу, political and psychological con- 
lt of the Viet Nam war—indeed, 
| U.S. strategy in all Southeast Asia. 
[от Washington came Secretary of 
fate Dean Rusk, Defense Secretary 
Obert S. McNamara, Chairman of the 
lint Chiefs of Staff General Earle 
pheeler, retired Joint Chairman Max- 
fll Taylor, White House Adviser Mc- 


D Bundy, Health, Education and 
e 


= ЕЁ? 


are Secretary John Gardner and 
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Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman. 
From Saigon came a 28-member South 
Vietnamese entourage. headed by Ky, 
Chief of State Nguyen Van Thieu, For- 
eign Minister Tran Van Do, Defense 
Minister Nguyen Huu Co, and a nine- 
man U.S. team led by Ambassador Hen- 
гу Cabot Lodge. Waiting for the Pres- 
ident in Honolulu were General William 
C. Westmoreland, commander of all 
U.S. forces in Viet Nam, Pacific Com- 
mander Admiral U.S. Grant Sharp Jr. 
and Major General Richard Stilwell, 
who heads the U.S. military effort in 
Thailand. 

Slim Chance. The hastily scheduled 
meeting, Johnson made clear, betokened 
no military crisis or vital policy change. 
Rather, as suggested by its unprece- 
dented emphasis on peaceful programs 
for the Vietnamese, the President’s mis- 
sion reflected his determination to con- 
tinue what he calls his “two-fisted” ap- 
proach to the war: a simultaneous at- 
tempt to wage the conflict with vigor 
while hoping to end it at the negotiating 
table. Johnson had resumed that now- 
familiar stance earlier in the week when 
he announced resumption of U.S. bomb- 
ing of North Viet Nam while taking his 


peace offensive to the United Nations. 
The decision to go to the U.N. had 
been weighed in secret for ten days. 
There were impressive arguments 
against it, most notably the likelihood 
that a Security Council debate might 
simply become a forum for anti-Amer- 
ican tirades and might also force a 
hardening of the Soviet position. But a 
renewed appeal for U.N. “arbitration” 
from Pope Paul VI, coinciding with a 
cogent memo from Rusk and U.N. Am- 
bassador Arthur Goldberg, persuaded 
the President to try. “It’s a slim chance,” 
said a U.S. official, “but one worth 
probing.” Just how slim a chance was 
demonstrated when the U.S. managed to 
get its resolution requesting the U.N. to 
arrange a peace conference on the Se- 
curity Council’s agenda by a one-vote 
margin. Since Hanoi had already an- 
nounced that it would consider any U.N. 
decision “null and void,” the effort 
seemed less like peace-punching than 
shadowboxing. 

"| Wish | Hadn't. While the Se- 
curity Council jawed, U.S. bombers 
once again flew over North Viet Nam. 
Keeping well south of the Strategic “red 
envelope” that enfolds the heavy indus- 
trial targets around Hanoi and Haiphong, 
the strikes hit many of the same roads, 
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THE JOHNSONS KISSING GOODBYE 
A time to stop shadowboxing. 


bridges, ferries and supply dumps that 
were plastered when the bombing orig- 
inally started а year ago. Farther south, 
the ground war was markedly intensified 
in both scale and determination. More 
than 25,000 U.S., South Korean and 
South Vietnamese troops scoured the 
countryside in six massive operations; 
one of them, the division-sized "Opera- 
tion White Wing," was the biggest and 
possibly the costliest yet mounted in the | 
war (see THE WORLD). i 
Johnson’s balanced approach won j 
considerable nationwide Support, includ- 
ing a comment from Dwight Eisenhow- 
er that he “unquestionably has made the 
right decision." There was, however, no 
letup in congressional criticism. Chief 
among the sharpshooters was Arkansas 
Democrat J. William Fulbright, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, who floor-managed the 
landmark congressional resolution їп 
1964 by which the President has au- 
thority to take “all necessary steps” to 
resist aggression in Southeast Asia, Ful- 
bright now confesses that he played “а | 
part that I am not at all proud of at the 
time of the Gulf of Tonkin. That would 
have been a good time to have precip 
tated a debate and re-examination 
our involvement." - 
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1ST CAVALRY G.l.s ESCAPING VIET CONG AMBUSH 
Back home, debate on TV and the voice of the turtle. 


committee’s 13 Democrats, Louisiana's 

Russell Long, now unreservedly sup- 

ported the President, the re-examination 

promised to become an all-out attack 
on Johnson’s conduct of the war. Ful- 
bright was having trouble getting some 
key witnesses to the stand. McNamara 
and Wheeler refused to testify in open 
hearings, arguing that they might com- 

promise the security of the 200,000 

U.S. fighting men in Viet Nam. Maxwell 

Taylor had to postpone his appearance 

so that he could fly to Honolulu. 

One expected witness this week is 
retired General James Gavin, who op- 
poses Johnson’s strategy and has argued 
that the U.S. should retreat to a limited 
number of enclaves in South Viet Nam. 
Even so, Gavin has backed down some- 
what since his “turtle” tactics have 
drawn fire from most of his former 
colleagues, notably Taylor, who warned 
last week that a holding strategy of this 
sort would only convince the Commu- 
nists that “wars of liberation” are “the 
surefire formula for successful expan- 
sion.” Asked last week how he felt now 
about having suggested the idea, Gavin 
said: "I wish I hadn't." 

"A Good Time." Fulbright insisted 

solemnly that "we are not trying to put 
on a circus" with the televised commit- 
tee hearings. Even if he had been, John- 
son's portentous flight to Honolulu 
would have stolen the spotlight. Natural- 
ly, that was not the chief object of the 
President's meeting with Saigon's lead- 
ers. “For some time I have been wanting 
to see them,” said Johnson. “This Seems 
to be a good time to do it.” In fact, it 
seemed long overdue, for no U.S. Presi- 
dent in office has ever met with the 
leaders of South Viet Nam. 

Clearly, too, it was a well-timed ор- 
portunity to clarify U.S. issues and ob- 
Jectives in the war. Thus far, pacifist 
demonstrators, antiwar columnists and 


8 


dissident Democratic Congressmen have 
made their case far more persuasively 
and specifically than has the Administra- 
tion. In large part, this is due to John- 
son’s reluctance to spell out the poten- 
tial costs and dangers of the war. Ver- 
mont's moderate G.O.P. Senator George 
Aiken last week urged him to do just 
that by letting the nation know that it 
might very well be in for some "extraor- 
dinary sacrifices," including higher taxes, 
wage and price controls, rationing, and 
universal conscription if the war wid- 
ens further. If the President is to retain 
the nation's considerable support for the 
war, some such acknowledgment may 
well prove necessary. 


FOREIGN AID 


New Script 


_ President Johnson produced a for- 
eign aid program last week that was as 
elaborately hedged as an Italian garden. 
It included bookkeeping dodges to make 
the price appear low, legislative inno- 
vations to soothe the Senate, new ideas 
to succor the hungry, sick and ignorant, 
and tightened controls to mollify at 
least some of the critics who regard all 
foreign aid аз а colossal boondoggle. 
For the most part, it made sense. 

_ The basic package for the year be- 
ginning July 1, covering military and 
economic aid, comes to $3.39 billion, a 
shade under Johnson's original request 
for this fiscal year. This apparent econ- 
omy was gained by shifting military aid 
to South Viet Nam to the regular De- 
fense Department budget and charging 
$170 million in new health and edu- 
Cational-assistance;, projects to other 
agencies. In any case, it seems likely 
that Johnson will Come back with sup- 
plemental requests after July 1, as he 
did last month, when he asked m ext 
$715 million for the current budget ^ 
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the program lies beneath delli 
dig Pa yens Washingt MN plic-h 
lip service to the idea tha NI ia 
aid must show they desery тее т it 
themselves. This time Tore yes ев 
iz i 3 qu йу, ftac 
sized his theme of “actio Son eal ceme! 
ises," in his message to Cr 0 М seek 
cifically, the U.S. expects 18 purage 
nations. to "invest every Denghins in 
source 1n Improving farmin OSsiby merical 
in school and hospita] cons; techy, vidual t 
in critical industry; make а la The m 
tax changes and other basic n i foposal 
necessary to transform еп ace 
face the population proble wung, Į 
and realistically; create the 1 чш 
will attract foreign investm Magd WOT 
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local money at home." ] ent ang here 3 
cipients had only to agree witty in 
criteria. Henceforth, they will ui se dit 
show "solid evidence" of meet pd | 
The new policy seems custom ог, 
by the chief of the Agency fopn aid | 


à David je year 
whose reputation as a tough, aynds cot 
ministrator was borne out by tijally—» 
formance last week as the Аш econo 
tion’s chief foreign aid advocate, Congre: 
In the military phase of the рр! Wa: 
there will be a continued shif lite ske 
from grants and an increased е1 effor 
enable countries to make outrigh)fe pal: 
chases of U.S. equipment. The ct? annual 
are far more basic on the ecytHill wo 
side. Agricultural aid, for ini TI 
would go up more than one-thi; 
nearly $500 million, at the exuCompu 
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UN feld. He offered birth- that ie he Inoue in his best At week's end, four days after reading 
hinat Aly | ic- health e to nations that re- steam boat-Gothic profundo, “I cannot, the news stories, none of the three had 
Slon Pt oblic assistanc jd post educational helter-skelter, permit one committee to yet received the department's request. 
ser S ү it.. U'S. embassies, create a meet and not another.” Arkansas Dem- For Yale History Professor Staugh- 
Toh It by ti achés in aie for American teach-  ocrat William Fulbright .Protested in ton Lynd, 36, the most publicized of the 
actio 0 ey септеп! Ea go abroad, and en- vain that his Foreign Relations Commit- Hanoi tourists, the delay was good for 
to Cà Tu ts seeking |. ool-to-school" partner- tee urgently needed to review President one last peace fling. When the BBC 


Johnson's $275 million Supplemental re- 


ere h ge x r a starter, 1,000 
хрес pe ouas which, fo quest for economic aid to 


invited him to air his views on the war, 


. Ы | 
ates assist in- South Viet New Leftist Lynd—to his own surprise | 

уе 1801р institutions would а T д | : 
v Posi M rican TN overseas. _ i Nam. The problem could easily Бе re- — —still had his passport, and flew off to | 
RUD leche igual co rmaginative Administration solved, Dirksen- countered, by getting London. There he denounced U.S. in- | 
ake ttt The mosavisions a Кіпа of reverse Mansfield to withdraw his motion to volvement in Viet Nam on a TV panel | 

E and y al e 
Т [ор05° 


at would import 5,000 take up repeal of 14(Ъ)! “Js compulsory show, told a sparse peacenik rally in 


m {һе pac eople from. underdeveloped unionism more Important than the Trafalgar Square that American policy 
Proble waong. РУ, teach their languages here young men who are slogging among the is “as ruthless to the truth as it is ruth- 
te th m КШ in domestic poverty programs. insects and the slime and the mud of less to human beings. I, for one, shall 
© Clim work ! also programs to eradicate Viet Nam?" asked 
als 


Dirksen. “If Viet have nothing to do with that policy.” 
vestment and ere are 5 р y 


i her diseases, 
nt alipox, malaria and ot 
agree TH intensify aid ү ШОН зоа 
they Will „оге diets are supp vig ra y Pati 
of Meeting резе. Finally, as Se A us 
oS CUstom,,inators, Johnson e ifo р eriod of 
Agency [урп aid be authorized for a ues И 
Dt, David је years rather than uy E. 
à tough, ands could still be оршге _an- 
е out by ijally—with T for military 

jj economic assistance. 

yos E reaction to the new 
Se of the рр! was опе of polite and not-so- 
tinued shif lite skepticism. Thus, for all John- 
increased 15 efforts to make his aid program 
nake outright palatable, it seemed likely that 
nent, The ge annual foreign aid debate on Capi- 
on the еН would go on much as before. 


id, for im) THE CONGRESS 


than one-thi: ua 
at the apiCompulsory Unionism More 


п schemes. Important Than Viet Nam? 


aced on Ше U.S. Senate had been hamstrung 
шор i nine days by a filibuster that Minori- 
is the Worth e der Everett Dirksen called "the 


In a ѕері д battle of 14(b)." As in the first, 
national ср was waged during the waning 
son went hs of oct year's congressional session, 
al Gres чеп aim was to block Administra. 
ensive aie attempts to repeal Section 14(b) of 
hers and ® Taft-Hartley Act, which permits 


tlaw union membership as a 


when Majority Leader Mike 
е Senate take 
eal bill: 


: Dirksen got the floor 
Id on for dear life, 


Odds, it was the most flac- 
a Memory. There was no 
Cipes 9r telephone books, 


must insist on 


Nam is important, good. Then let the 


DIRKSEN 
Nobody was pushing. 


President come down to us and ask us 
to withdraw it. It is that simple." 

By week's end the pressure had got- 
ten too much for Mansfield, who an- 
nounced that he would ask for a vote 
this week on a cloture petition to shut 
off the filibuster. That was fine with 
Dirksen. With all but six of his 32 Re- 


asking them to turn in their passports. 
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Which, after all, is just what the State 
Department intends. 


LABOR 
Elusive Heel 


If Teamsters’ Boss Jimmy Hoffa has 
an Achilles’ heel, the Justice Depart- 
ment has yet to find it. The department 
has brought him to trial six times with- 
in the past decade. Twice it has won 
convictions. Yet elusive Jimmy has yet 
to spend a day in jail as a result. And 
he still has unchallenged command of 
the biggest (1,750,000 members), most 
powerful union in the U.S. 

Last week the Supreme Court agreed 
to review Hoffa's conviction on charges 
of tampering with a Nashville jury in 
a 1962 federal trial, for which he was 
sentenced in 1964 to eight years in jail 
and a $10,000 fine. Though the Team- 
sters’ lawyers had questioned the con- 
viction on 21 points, the court lim- 
ited its review to their contention that 
Edward Partin, a longtime crony of 
Hoffa who acted as a part-time guard 
at his hotel during the Nashville trial, 
had been released from jail in Louisiana 

to spy on Hoffa for the Government. 
Partin's courtroom testimony that Hoffa 
had bragged about bribing a Nashville 
juror, the Teamster boss claimed, was 
based in effect on “unreasonable search 
and seizure" and violated the privacy of 
his deliberations with his lawyer. 
Whatever the court decides, it has 
given Hoffa what a Justice Department 
lawyer called *a year's free pass." Thus 


he ol time В : k publican colleagues firmly behind him, d REY REA psg 
8 Oratory ке ible-spouting, rip- апа strong support from Southern to the Teamsters’ PRSE ND the un- 
co-captai Irksen and his fili- Democrats, he was confident of getting ion 5 convention in July. 1 will certainly | 
З SEE North Carolina the 34 votes needed to defeat cloture. run,” he said last week, and І do not 
Of thej { "vin, had assigned For Mansfield to win, said Dirksen, “it expect any Opposition. : 
Captain: е ammates to a group would take nothing short of a miracle The court's reprieve will not be 
On nigh Ks was prepared to —.—oran earth convulsion." wasted—at least | not by Hoffa. At 
аз push; day if pushed. But week's end he said that he would ask 
i, d тесе ns ajority Leader PROTEST the convention to change the union's 
A to it the old marathon ses- : bylaws, apparently so that he can name 
| is 2 time € Senate always One Last Fling his successor if he is jailed. Moreover, 
kea time or dinner, and once Fortunately for diplomacy, the State he proclaimed, he is considering organ- 
TeROn’s W unch—all of which Department does not normally have to izing professional athletes, particular! 
In that ¢ eat Wayne Morse rely on the U.S. mails. Announcing that football players disgruntled with the 
hours» 16 Senate was keeping it aimed to revoke the travel privileges huge sums paid to “bonus babies.” The 
y Used to aq of the three leading Vietniks who jour- team owners may not prove as amena- 
ich no со Vantage a Senate — neyed illegally on a “peace mission" to ble as, say, truck-fleet owners. W. 
ns may mitte other than Hanoi in December, the department last William Clay Ford, president о, 
Ses тее While the week sent the trio registered letters Detroit Lions: p in- má 


WEATHER 
Belial Unbound 


The snow came fluttering down, wr 
veniently, on the weekend, the first d | 
fall of the season in many D E 
ended four days later as one A С 
century's wickedest storms, à B ET. 
a blizzard that disrupted life AUR 
lions in the eastern third of the п: 
and caused at least 208 deaths. RT 

In Washington, which E cn 
to the notion that it 15 à Qu. 

ern city, and has little truck wl 
UNS 2d such, 12 in. of ашау 
snow, on top of 72 In. from the wee 
before, immobilized the Government 
more effectively than SMERSH could 
have done. Most Government employ- 
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i aryland at midnight on Sun- 
o. 2 o could be on the job 
morning. - 4 
Dn ага main force hit CoD. 
tral New York, the Easts ME 
“snow belt." Syracuse measured 53 in. 
of snow, Rochester 28.4. Oswego (pop. 
23,000), a port city on Lake шшш, 
was hit with 101.5 1n. Huge, 3 Ay 
drifts blocked Oswego's main streets. n 
Syracuse, 40 office girls were trappe 
for more than two days in Mohawk 
Airlines offices. In Rochester, a nuptial 
dinner lasted for three days when wed- 
ding guests were snowed in at Temple 

h El. 
P The Jet Stream. The lethal edge of 
the storm was a savage 50-60 knot gale. 
In rural Maryland, gusts blew a rescue 


AP 


SNOWBOUND PENNSYLVANIA MOTHER & RESCUERS 
As if answering an airlines commercial. 


ees were given Monday off and allowed 
to come in late Tuesday. Congressional 
debate dropped to a somnolent whisper 
when only a ninth of the House and a 
third of the Senate battled through the 
drifts to Capitol Hill. 

Snowed In & Snowed Out. It was not 
snowing in Viet Nam, so the State De- 
partment dispatched a four-wheel-drive 
Jeep to bring Dean Rusk in from his 
snowbound home in Maryland for the 
Sunday conferences that followed the 
U.S. decision to end the bombing pause 
The Pentagon rolled out four-ton trucks 
for its top officials. One lower-grade 
officer had to stay on duty in the com- 

mand center for 42 hours because his 
relief could not make his way in. Ag- 
riculture Secretary Orville Freeman, 
after flying in from Minneapolis, found 
the 25-mile highway from outlying Dul- 
les Airport impassable, finally “taxied” 
to National Airport, close to town, aboard 
a DC-6. A White House guard left 
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helicopter to the ground, killing the pi- 
lot, after an attempt to airlift an expec- 
tant mother to a hospital. (Mother and 
baby survived.) In central New York, 
two people were found dead in their 
car 300 ft. from the warm refuge of a 
house that they could not even see in 
тере glare. = 
_ Weather Bureau me i 
blamed the blizzard on an MSN i 
Са шет, the 60-200 knot current 
at blows from west to east a i 

of 30,000 to 40,000 ft. oe ES 
ing the winter, the Stream heads out to 
Sea around the latitude of Philadelphia 
Serves as a buffer between arctic cold 
and warm, moist southern air. This 
year, as if answering an airlines com- 


mercial, the strez 
Jacksonville ОЕНСсАЧе on down to 


way north. The res 
called the Blizzard of 66. 


| Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


CALIFORNIA 
Pat's Last Putt 


He had promised to req 
sion, in accordance with: Cai hi | 8 


ats & Su the 
dition, “when the first snows ота) only 
Sierras.” But the snows К ЧП} Germ 


gust last year. By last we e i] Tf 


Brown finally got around i. Whey} will b 
that he would run for 4 t RUN ernor 
Governor of the nation’s рү n] was 
the suspense had melted ap Бей on (0 
ago as those first flakes, Out ai} charti 
On Brown, who usu | to fol 


combative as a chocola emi yea, 
decision worked like a pugil p 
to the races!" he cried d “al court 
capitol press conference. The. bi Б 
ing a battered DC-7 jp КИШ, wi 
Brown prop-stopped. from the a 
to the Mexican border for E a 
six airport press conferences M: Chan: 
ing his candidacy. Thirteen ho The 
1,500 miles later, Brown, 60, ii when 
perky as ever. "When I get ing, of WY 
litical campaign," he chortled, ‘| was 0! 
adrenalin starts shooting throug, it was 
veins." Í that di 
Non-Eloquence. He will need, the 42 
than glad glands. A January suy, 507 
the esteemed State Poll showed | 2° lon, 
the two foremost candidates for 110% 
publican nomination were both į 20212 
ing their earlier leads over Brow РЧЫ! 
tor Ronald Reagan was ahead by (| 1180) 
former San Francisco Mayor 6G 
Christopher by 15.1%. Brown bn 
this aside with his wonted m: 
quence: “I’ve never been ahead it 
poll, but when it gets right down rams ! 
18th hole and you have to ШЙ a. 
long putts to win, I do it." jand go 
In fact, the Governor һай B ease | 
pulled away from his only Pin the , 
Democratic challenger. The stiio ej 
gave him a 33.196 lead over l 
geles’ Mayor Sam Yorty, ? w 
foe, who greeted Browns 15 
ment with a four-page tirade с 
the Governor for everything i! 
lowing “delay, confusion an " 
peddling” in state affairs (0 i 
ists and “cynical mercenaries щі 
the party. Countered Brown ul 
Yorty made a similar vicio 
President John Е. Kennedy "^ 
all I have to say about that. - i 
Giant-Killer. For Reagan \ 4 
ahead of Christopher 19 P й 
Republican voters, the С | 
only mild contempt. pra ad 
that in his last two races aon 
ed “the giants,” William t no 
Richard Nixon, and № w 


ter Republican, 
his own record. Е f 
doubling the capacity © 


$ й т jmp f i ie 
er-education system, eos y [ 
5 


expansion that 


R 
rime, Fes E 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 
in the past seven years." for state programs to co 


) ! а B D1) У " 
МА | 1,000,000 JOS casts that шош E "i Baie Hee р тоге ш 
rown. e, $56.4 billion a year, C 8 г. ОР always been 
e | Bs 1 e in the world,” trailing smooth. “My opposition,” says Hansen, 
dh СА Т ИС sixth e the Soviet Union, West “seems to forget that this is the 20th 
sni MY only the Britain and France. century.” By the Opposition, of course, 
с Ws fal Germany» succeeds in November, he Hansen means the vociferous diehards 
сапе à If proga the second three-term Gov- within his own party. 
nan | will be ОЛ California history. The first "Main Street Meetings." The issue on 
jo metu ernor ! ublican Earl Warren, who went which Hansen differs most sharply with / 
ys DI te] was Rep! U.S. Supreme Court in 1953, his G.O.P. predecessors (and some К 
aa оре | on to t a route that Brown would like Democratic Governors as well) is that &,” 
about a charting Would he serve the full four of federal aid, from which Wyoming '% 
n T to ШО elected? Yes, he said, "God in the past has recoiled as if it were a Xe | 
Am У Seen, years 1, What if he were named to the one-way pass to perdition. Last year, М 
aS od willing: hile Governor? That, said Pat nonetheless, Hansen persuaded the legis- —'. 
à Ugle cal court would be a decision to discuss lature to repeal a Wyoming law that і 
ed at ап}! Brown, wife prohibited the use of State funds to 
“i ben d with his УП. match federal grants for public educa- 
асар Поп (the only nay votes in either “| `* 
fom the far, WYOMING house came from Republicans). Says * ч 
ш a ш Change on the Range Hansen: "I don't Stand against federal 35 
-TENCES anp They laughed at Clifford Hansen programs. My job is to make all the 4% 
iro hour vhen he first declared for Governor elements of the federal program work EUAN 
| Leid af Wyoming in 1918, HOA des RO is PE for estu even HANSEN & SHOSHONI INDIANS 
chortled ч was only six at the time. ; ug may not personally agree with 


lit was not his precocity but his stutter 
‘that drew guffaws from cowhands on 
T the 4,200-acre family spread near Jack- 

vill ШЙ Md Today Governor Clifford Hansen 
запа a M longer stutters, and to many of his 
ol а 19 Republicans his policies are no 
idates forth laughing matter, either. In a state where 


the principles of the programs." 
Democrats, as a result, openly ex- 
press admiration for Cliff Hansen. “Не 
has made a complete changeover since 
he became Governor," says Cheyenne 
Attorney Walter Phelan, a former Dem- 


ting throug, 


> 


Ocratic state chairman and onetime 
were both ! Republican Governors are traditionally state house Speaker. “Не has been striv- 
oyen Brom ultraconservative, Hansen has been act- ing mightily to get,his party over from 
s ahead Uh ing suspiciously like a moderate. its far-right position, more toward cen- 
O Май In the three years since he went to the — ter." Of course, he adds, “he isn’t 
jö Bro M Governor's mansion in Cheyenne as a moving it a bit.” S 

cM (i farright-winger, Hansen has driven To drum up support for his programs 


through the legislature a herd о 


f pro- 
grams to which the state G.O. 


and get ideas for new ones, Hansen 
P. was 


right downt! has begun a series of day-long “Main 


ave to siki undamentally opposed. He asked for Street meetings" in each of Wyoming's 

E Шш got an urban-renewal plan, an in- 23 counties, last week drew a talkative 
rnor ly m crease in the state sales tax апа a boost crowd of 100 at Lusk (pop. 1,890), 
ү, Theb h i State minimum wage from 75¢ Һе county seat of agricultural Niobrara 


nder Hansen, appropriations 


cad over Ii County, which is steadily losing its 


ak, New industry 
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Under construction or planned. 
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mbat alcoholism 


Suspiciously like a moderate. 


young folk to livelier areas. “These are 
times of rapid change, and state gov- 
ernment must be alert to all of its 
opportunities," he told them. *People 
expect more of their city and state 
governments, and I recognize that the 
things expected must be done if we are 
to entice new people here." 
, , Cattleman's Establishment. For years, 
Wyoming—the name in Algonquian 
means “wide prairie place"— was con- 
tent to entice summer tourists, who 
came to fish in the lonely magnificence 
of the Jackson Hole country, gaze at 
the golden splendor of the Grand Te- 
tons at sunset, clock Old Faithful's 
Split-second eruptions, or Square-dance 
at the annual Cheyenne Frontier Days. 
Without neglecting the tourist, who 
brought in a record $100 million in 
1965, the state’s economy under Han- 
sen has been experiencing a dramatic 
change. Though cattle still outnumber 
its 330,000 human inhabitants nearly 
4 to 1, Wyoming is no longer simple n 
cow country. It has become the fifth- Tu 
ranking U.S. state in oil production and | 
eighth-ranking in natural gas, also ex- | 
ports wheat, sulphur, iron ore pellets 
and uranium as well as cattle and sheep. 
Since 1963, its economy has been en- 
riched by $225 million in new and ex- 
panded industrial investment. 

Wyoming still proudly calls itself the 
Cowboy State, and its Establishment, 
if less than all-powerful these days, re- 
mains the conservative Stock Growers 
Association, whose members include 
twelve of Wyoming's 25 state senators. 
Hansen, who still maintains the family 
cattle ranch outside Jackson, worked 
his way up through the Association, 
was elected president in 1953, and used 
it as his springboard to power. : 

Rights of Responsibility. A Jit 
ft. 9 in, 149 lbs., deepl relig 
Episcopalian, Hansen is of s 
ish ancestry, bt 


or Arapaho brave. He neither p 
nor drinks, does m eM а ША Me 
ic ves the Gove ans 
we affable and ры лс 
as Ben Cartwright, he 15 apt to eS 

his own office phone with a frie 
| *This is Cliff Hansen. : : 
| D un has said that he wall d 
election in November and ке po 3r 
to go to Washington. p MA 
week's announcement by Мар Ed 
Senator Milward Sun iE EY 
arthritic condition Wilt 10, Ч 
ment when his term expires nex! ae 
‚ caused a flurry of speculation 
M that Hansen mE S 
e SY. s ШЕП һе Can 
я а . . 
Bootie for Wyoming by staying on in 
the Governors mansion. As, he sees 1t, 
“Positive action to strengthen state gov- 
ernment is the constructive way to op- 
pose centralization. States rights are 
without force unless they are coupled 
with state responsibility.” 


MISSISSIPPI 


Bourbon Borealis З 
In Mississippi, as the cheerful saying 

goes, “the drys have their law, the wets 
have their whisky and the state gets its 
taxes." Though they have the only state- 
wide prohibition statute in the US., 
Mississippians have no trouble getting 
a drink in 59 of 82 counties. Bootleg- 
gers support the 58-year-old law be- 
cause they can make a greater profit 
on liquor when it is illegal. Drinkers 
also generally approve of the dichoto- 
my, although whisky smuggled from 
neighboring states costs more than any- 
where else in the Southeast. 

One bourbon drinker who does not 
like the setup is Governor Paul John- 
son. Last week he urged Mississippians 
to repeal the prohibition law. The hy- 
pocrisy of their back-door drinking hab- 
its, he told the legislature, makes Mis- 
sissippians the “laughingstock of the 
nation.” Said Johnson: “It is high time 
for someone to stand boldly in the 
front door and talk plainly, sensibly and 
honestly about whisky, black-market, 
taxes, payola, and all of the many-col- 
ored hues that make up Mississippi’s 
illegal aurora borealis of prohibition.” 

The brightest hue of all is green. 
Though the state has taxed the illegal 
liquor trade since World War JI, it 
managed to collect only $5,000,000 last 
year—and — revenue-poor Mississippi 
could use a lot more. Johnson has in 
mind a state-run distribution System 
similar to that in Washington state— 
which with approximately the same 
population collected $42 million in liq- 
uor taxes last year. Johnson proposed 

to earmark the extra funds for the 

state's inadequate school system and 
public health services. Also tourists and 
conventioneers, who prefer not to break 

a law to bend an elbow, would probably 

be more numerous as a result. 

Since whisky is a high-proof issue in 
Mississippi. Johnson did not ask the leg- 
islators—who do their drinking in “pri- 
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up this state like the Sahara.” 

Johnson even рої ап uninvited fore- 
taste of how arid the desert might be. 
The capital’s biggest charity event of 
the year, the Junior League carnival 
ball, took place three nights after his 
speech. Along with other celebrators, 
the Governor dropped in on a Jackson 
country club for a nightcap only to 
find that sheriff's deputies had got there 
first, smashed the liquor-cabinet door 
with a sledge hammer, and carted off 
all the whisky, wine and gin to the 
Hinds County Courthouse. “Paul, can’t 
you do something about this?” a lady 
in mink beseeched Johnson. “I made 
my stand, I took my chance,” the Соу-. 
ernor responded, dryly. 


NEW YORK 
The Shame of the Shatemuc 


Compared to the Mississippi or the 
Missouri, the 306-mile-long Hudson is 
a whippersnapper waterway. Nonethe- 
less, there is not a river on the continent 
that surpasses it in natural beauty; the 
great Karl Baedeker called its vistas 
“grander and more inspiring” than the 
Rhine's. Nor has any other American 
stream earned so rich a place in the na- 
tion's history, art and folklore. Yet the 
Shatemuc, “the water that flows both 
ways, as the Algonquin Indians called 
It, today is the most wantonly abused 
river in the U.S., its banks in many 


Places a riparian slum, i 
2 l. Its S 
running sewer, v an 


Last week a New Y 
Proposed that someth 
done about the Huds 
partly financed Бу 
son Rockefellers con 


ork commission 
ing—finally—be 
On. Headed and 
Governor Nel- 
Servation-minded 
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THE HUDSON'S STORM KING MOUNTAIN 
In Baedeker's eyes, more inspiring than the Rhine. 


begi! 
5 

OM d №. 
Essa 
Th 
in М 
brother Laurance, the commis the \ 
urged that New York and New Jere sift 
(which has 21 miles of the rivers yẹ 5/625 
bank) join with the Federal Gove mens 
ment to form a Hudson River author Eye 
with major responsibility for clean: S 
up the river and ensuring orde “н i 
growth in the broad Hudson Vall Bee 
Estimated cost: $1.3 billion. spann 
Brotherly Accord. Though a vital fe: ever-p 
ture of the valley’s rehabilitation мой ora fi 
be public acquisition of some 1000 мо 
acres at 150 scenic points (cost: Sl! has ta; 
million), most of the commissions of pn 
ommendations could be carried © more. 
through effective coordination of! War] 


ready existing programs, including NM Dougl; 
York's own $1 billion water-pollil^ соп 
campaign. Scenic easements, "| Spite ] 
which a property owner would be P the co 
ed tax concessions if he agreed to i Cessity 
his land undeveloped, could hold | needed 


industry from the shoreline and m Saigon 
ing highlands, at the same time || Yecreta 


the countryside in private hands. = rentag 
ligent zoning could induce d a 
to arrange houses in clusters ГЇ! a m 
wasteful grids and to follow Ше " 5 е 
contour of the land instead of 1^7 49 " 
it with the bulldozer. vation" the EL 

Most heartening to conset atio Next '8 
was the commission’s condemn y (Univ à 
Consolidated Edison's plan i К vied 7 
hydroelectric power plant 4 ЕТА 
of brooding Storm King Мо! qu l mis 
the famed north gate to ur RO) Matos. 
Hudson Highlands.* Governo al! New He 
feller, who had earlier SUPP? ty my | 


$162 million Con Ed procen Чагы, 
off after his brother critic! “A 


i Я ап eno; 
that “if another solution Са | ап 
oe ime 
US men 
* A U.S. Court of Appeals rec re cl 
the Federal Power Commission sive PA 
approval of the plant so 25 a йе б) 
weight to the project's effect о wi, 
ment, marking the first occas! 4 


sh t” 
EPC has been told to. wein ro 


need for a utility against Its el 
ery, fisheries or other equa 
servation considerations. 


Y 
TIME, FEBRUA 


Tuo for failure to request 
nment ) i i 
ye utification and urban pue 
ШУ, oted that the latter cou 
o waterfronts and зБ 
шү fi hermen's wharves" along the 
“ $ 
е 


jver. п mmission es- 
К о} Enough. ЫК ш for the pro- 
ease authority, would n 
osed little more than the power o 
give 1t. n. Some conservationists con- 
persue S at this might not be sufficient 
У tended eleventh-hour rescue mission. 
Юп tic Representative Richard Ot- 
Dono а was elected on a plank of 
p the Hudson Valley, said that 
pe respect to the ambitions of cer- 
“wi 


in special-interest groups, this is not 
tal 


chewed i 


enough." It was at least a hopeful 
beginning. 

ARMED FORCES 
Essayons! 


The Army engineer’s worst enemies 
in Viet Nam are sand, heat, rain and 
ie Viet Cong—in that order. Sand 


commis; sifts into the clutches, bearings and 
d New Jeng grease seals of vital construction equip- 
le Tiver’s yg ment that is needed 20 hours a day, 


deral Gover! 


Г | seven days a week. The days are so hot 
River author 


(sometimes reaching 125°) that con- 


‚ for deb crete must be poured after dark. The 
uring ordei muggy, rainy tropical climate silently, 
udson Valk’ incessantly erodes everything from 
n. 1, Panners to cranes. And there is the 
ugh a ville: ever-present threat of Viet Cong snipers 
ilitation Wo! or a full-scale enemy attack. 

some 100) мо previous assignment in its history 
ts (cost: 30 has taxed the Army's 70,000-man Corps 
nmissions re of Engineers more heavily. For even 
> carried © more than the Pacific battles of World 


nation Ol War TI, the Struggle for Viet Nam—as 
including V, Douglas MacArthur said of the earlier 
уаїег-ро г conflict—is “an engineer's war." De- 
ments, E Spite Herculean construction feats by 
vould beea] the corps, the U.S. buildup has of ne- 
agreed to Wl sity outpaced the logistical facilities 
uld hold і деа to handle it. On his return from 
ne and cr eon last November, one of Defense 
me time “j рагу McNamara’s first orders to 


e hands. ad sing oon aides was to find a chief en- 
ice sub MW iio to supervise all military con- 
ers аА ш In South Viet Nam. 
ow ree [om ina. they found is Arkansas- 
ad o 4% Кн General Carroll Dunn, 
ervatio the Eighth у deputy chief Of staff for 
on Next Week rmy, who will arrive there 
ndera a tit (Universit professional engineer 
an t the M. viseg S Illinois, '38), he super- 
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the Ist Air Cavalry at An Khe, a 
250,000-sq.-yd. ammunition dump at 
Long Binh, and fortifications and hous- 
ing at Cu Chi for newly arrived troops 
of the 25th Division. In one recent 
seven-day period, the men of the 18th 
worked 161,923 man-hours, hauling 
362,762 tons of fill, pouring 1,394 cu. 
yds. of concrete, finishing 504 lin. ft. 
of runway, erecting 474,460 sq. ft. of 
open and covered storage, crushing 
4,806 tons of rock and building 3,845 
sq. ft. of hospital wards. 

By far the most spectacular U.S, 
engineering project of the war is Cam 
Ranh Bay, a 15-mile-long, five-mile- 
wide deep-water-harbor 190 miles north 
of Saigon. Seven months ago it was a 
pristine, sun-blanched wasteland; today 
it is a frenetic modern port that rivals 
Charleston's in size, There, last week, 
building supplies, ammunition and bar- 
rels of fuel were stacked endlessly on 
the beaches near rows of new ware- 
houses and barracks. On a flattened 
hilltop, antiaircraft Hawk missiles stood 
at the ready. Nearby, giant C-130 
cargo planes and F-4 Phantom jet fight- 
ers returning from combat taxied down 
on a new 10,000-ft. runway. *When 
we landed last June,” said. Colonel Wil- 
liam F. Hart of the 35th Engineers 
Group, “there was one pier here and 
that’s about all. Just look at it now!” 

Pride of Cam Ranh Bay is the new 
DeLong pier. Three hundred feet by 
90 ft., it was towed from South Caro- 
lina, arrived Oct, 30, and was in use 
45 days later. To anchor it, caissons 
were sunk 138 ft. into the bay’s sandy 
bottom; an 850-ft.-long causeway from 
shore to pier was fashioned out of 27,- 
500 cu. yds. of rock that had to be 
blasted out of a nearby hill. “It was the 
most spectacular and important project 
we've had to date,” said Colonel Hart. 


It also was one of the most urgently 
needed: before the new pier was put 
in use, as many as 47 ships choked the 
bay waiting to unload; last week there 
were none. 

"A Bridge Is a Bridge." To meet the 
demands of the war and the Corps of 
Engineers’ own manpower shortage, an 
engineers' training regiment, inactive 
since Korea, has been reactivated at 
Fort Belvoir, Va. The first class of 60 
men started training last month, will be 
joined by a new group every other week 
until the regiment reaches an operating 
strength of 1,200 men. Courses at Bel- 
voir are specifically Viet Nam-oriented, 
with heavy stress on such skills as rein- 
forced-concrete bridge design and con- 
struction, maintenance of equipment— 
not to mention combat and survival. 

Also at Fort Belvoir, Army engineers 
are trying out the versatile Universal 
Engineer Tractor, which resembles a 
World War I tank, is mostly aluminum 
and weighs only 31,000 Ibs. The UET 
can be used as a bulldozer, grader, 
Scraper, armored personnel carrier or 
general-purpose transport, has an over- 
the-road speed of better than 30 m.p.h. 
Some new items already in the engi- 
neers’ toolbox: aluminum landing mats, 
plastic road surfaces (called “mem- 
branes”), and moisture-proof plastic 
maps that can be wadded up and tucked 
into a shirt pocket and still retain their 
original shape. 

The unassuming motto of the Corps 
of Engineers is Essayons (Let's try)— 
an injunction they heeded with distinc- 
tion in the tropics of the South Pacific 
and the frozen hills of Korea. Now 
they are learning to take the sands and 
swamps of South Viet Nam in stride. 
As an instructor at Fort Belvoir put it 
last week: “A bridge is a bridge wher- 
ever you build it. If you can build it 
One place, you can build it another.” 
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after divorce, an Se ete other breakup. Americans, 
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Bee cats resort to divorce. It is that so many of me Pa 
of the land are sadly out of step with the ЕСШЕ Tecog 5 
tion that, for both married couples and society, divorce 
en preferable to a dead marriage. ч 
ios most significant happening in the divorce 899 15 а 
widespread and growing attack on those Jaws. Whatever 
else marriage may be, the state regards it as a public con- 
tract that only the state can dissolve. The laws that govern 
that dissolution in the U.S., however, are not only widely 
conflicting and confusing—all 50 states have their own laws 
—but are based on notions that are out of touch with the 
changing realities of modern society. Most of them tend 
to embitter spouses, neglect the welfare of the children, 
prevent reconciliation and produce a large measure of 
hypocrisy, double-dealing and perjury. Looking at the welter 
of divorce laws in the U.S., David К. Mace, executive direc- 
tor of the American Association of Marriage Counselors, 
can only call it “ап absolutely ghastly, dreadful, deplorably 
messy situation." Across the U.S., judges, lawyers and mar- 
riage experts are raising an urgent cry that it is time to 
reform and humanize the divorce system. 


marriage and 


À. Confession of Failure 


The system has not only succeeded in making divorce 
unpleasant, complicated and expensive; it has been woe- 
fully ineffective in its original aim of holding down divorce 
and protecting society from the problems that breakups 
produce. Roughly 400,000 U.S. couples are being divorced 
each year. About 40% of them are childless; the rest 
have some 500,000 children, two-thirds of them under 
the age of ten. More than 6,000,000 Americans are now 
divorced or separated, and divorce seems to breed divorce: 
probably half of all divorced Americans are the children 
of divorced parents. Divorce or separation occur most 
among the poor, the least educated and Negroes, least 
among the affluent (who usually get most of the publici- 
ty), the well-educated and couples with three or more 
children. Increasingly, it is a problem of the young: 46% 
of арос. involve girls who marry іп their teens 
and i % those who marry under 25. Conversely, an esti- 
mat 85% of Americans who marry at the age of 25 
ох р ау married. Even So, there is a growing trend 
io UP E im up in middle age after the kids have 
they no bus Pede s dm He сосед. ihat 
Catholics get fewer divorces d е eum T Roman 
church’s proscriptions, they are not very far behi d 
Protestant breakup rate because of desertio E ди 
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Most Americans still agree with Dr 
clinical professor of psychiatry at the 
и, cist “divorce is always a trag 
civilized the handling of it, always a confess; 
failure, even when it is the 27 better a ay E 

tives." But Americans are more relaxed, tolerant and aie 
tic about divorce than they used to be. Though 1e = 
of social stigma because of divorce still remain in Sora 
U.S. communities, most of the nation long ago decided 
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Another reason for a more realistic appraisal of divy, one-th 
laws is a deeper understanding of what causes marital bre after H 
ups. While sex, money and incompatibility are the |; gainin| 
ditional reasons for divorce, a mobile and changing n visiting 
society has loosened many of the bonds that once p some | 
marriage together, depriving men of their absolute dy the che 
inance, giving women а large measure of economic) 176 cor 
dependence and weakening the sense of kinship, y, Who is 
гаре means happiness to Americans—and its ineij Part m 
problems seem to catch them by surprise. Mistakes aret 
easier to make іп a day when mating is more random ih 
ever. Unlike the divorce laws, the laws of marriage ares 
plicity itself: a girl can marry at 18 in most states witha 
parental consent, and 20 states do not even bother witht 
normal three-day wait after a blood test. Many who get m 
tied do not seem to know quite what it is all about; asl оо 
showed that U.S. teen-agers agree widely on only one m childles 
duty: that the man should take out the garbage. Г claims 

The argument that children suffer most by a divorc! hilmen 
longer seems to be a deterrent; many psychiatrists ba sre, 
that they can adjust nicely to an orderly divorce. “р casic 
is not the costliest experience possible to a child,” says New y 
Psychiatrist J. Louise Despert. “Unhappy marriage ама? 
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The real combat takes place in lawyers’ offices as the par- 
‘ties bargain—and punish each other. Now the woman 
| scorned makes the cad pay: alimony may cost the husband 
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sary. The states ideally should get together and work out a 
uniform divorce code that would be agreeable to all of 
them, with local options where necessary. 

There are still many things that states can do individually 
to make divorce a more civilized process, including broader 
&rounds and interlocutory decrees that give couples several 
months to think things over before divorce becomes final. 
But even such healthy changes are not enough to cure the 
nation’s sick divorce laws. What the U.S. really needs is 
something far more drastic; a complete new approach that 
totally banishes “fault” and all its sleazy consequences. The 
most sensible solution would be a system that readily grants 
divorce only after skilled clinicians confirm that a marriage 
is beyond repair. In many cases, divorce might be harder to ‹ 
get; in all, it would be far more humane. 

While insisting that divorce be made a more rational 
process, most marriage experts also believe that many of the 
divorces that now take place can be prevented. One of 
the most effective, though not yet widespread, ways of help- 
Ing to prevent divorce is the conciliation court. Eighteen 
states have already set up more than three dozen such 
courts, many of which try to mend marriages with the aid 
of full-time staff psychologists and social workers. The courts 
have an overall record of intact marriages in 33% of the 
cases voluntarily brought before them. They try to get the 
couple to communicate with each other once more, to con- 
centrate on what they have in common rather than what 
separates them and to analyze for themselves the problems 
that are interfering with their marriage. 

In Toledo, Judge Paul W. Alexander's much-admired con- 
ciliation court averts divorce in 44% of the cases it tackles. 
In Los Angeles, Judge Roger A. Pfaff’s conciliation court 
gets 50% of its business from lawyers who refer unhappy 
spouses even before they file divorce suits. With the aid of 
eleven highly trained counselors who must have at least 
ten years’ experience, Pfaff’s court helps more than 4,000 
volunteer couples a year, gets 60% of them to make up and 
sign detailed “husband-wife” agreements that have the force 
of law. “Divorce courts throughout America are burying 
marriages that are still alive,” says Meyer Elkin, Pfaff's 
supervising counselor. The success of conciliation courts 
proves that it is perfectly possible to create a rational divorce 

system that saves as well as severs—if the U.S. wants it. 


More Important, Less Certain 

In a culture addicted to romance, few legislators are likely 
to propose the ultimate solution to fewer divorces: make 
marriage tougher. Even a month’s wait would probably cut 
the divorce rate quite a bit, but education in what to expect 
of marriage seems a more likely solution. Many experts are 
working to get courses in marriage in the schools. Most en- 
gaged Catholic couples now get premarital counseling at 
pre-Cana conferences (named for the Cana wedding feast 
at which Christ miraculously turned water to Wine), and 
Protestant churches are increasingly offering some form of 
premarital advice; both offer talks by doctors, clergymen 
and counselors. In addition, the new art of family therapy 
has made impressive gains in analyzing the complex psy- 
chological equations that create U.S. marriage. When frus- 
tration jars the equation, warring couples often become 
blinded by hostility and feel so unique and helpless that 
they wind up divorcing. Today a skilled therapist may 
well save the marriage—or at least keep an inevitable 
divorce from becoming too bitter. 

The new realism about divorce in the U.S. is thus com- 
bined with a new optimism about reconciliation under the 
law. In modern America, as elsewhere, marital happiness is 
at once more important and less certain than ever before. 
To the couples involved, a marital breakup is an intensely 
personal affair, full of anguish, doubt and a sense of failure. 
By insisting on the public character of divorce as well, U.S. 
law takes upon itself certain responsibilities that it has not 
yet fulfilled. The time has come for a compassionate law 
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Noise in the North 


For 37 days the 
Viet Nam had been 
bombers, while the U. 
Hanoi for some sign 
talk peace. When at 


exhausted, the code me 
from the Pentagon via Pearl Harbor to 


Saigon, and last week American jets 

| roared aloft to end the bombing pause. 
| First off the mark were Navy planes 
| from the U.S.S. Ranger, which dropped 
| a bridge twelve miles southwest of Dong 
Hoi and blasted a ferry landing near 
Quang Khe. Only minutes later, on tar- 
get—a highway-ferry complex at Thanh 
| Hoa—were Air Force F-105s, and an- 
other Air Force wing was soon batter- 
ing a cluster of barges with 20-mm. 
cannon. The first day's bombing took a 
toll of three U.S. planes shot down by 
antiaircraft fire—one measure of the 

use to which Hanoi had put the pause. 
Now, after the Communists’ five 
weeks’ grace, the flak flew thicker over 
virtually every target. Moreover, recon- 
naissance showed that Ho Chi Minh’s 
men had hastily implanted ten new 
SAM sites, bringing to 60 the number 
| of nests across the country able to 
| cradle Ho's Russian rocket launchers. 
Even the North Vietnamese air force 
| took advantage of the free skies to give 
| its pilots some hasty refresher work in 
the MIG fighters that Hanoi has largely 
refrained from using so far. Hanoi also 
used the hiatus to pump perhaps 6,000 
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trail into South Viet Nam and put 
thousands of laborers to work round 
the clock feverishly repairing previous 
bomb damage to roads, bridges, ferries 
and supply dumps. 

It was these limited targets that 
Washington began hammering again 
last week. No strikes were being per- 
mitted north of the narrow waist of 
North Viet Nam (see map)—thus ѕраг- 
ing the enemy’s industrial heartland 
around Hanoi and Haiphong. 


The Biggest Week 

Never before had the Communists 
been hit so hard and in so many places 
at one time. From south of Saigon to 
coastal Quang Ngai, over 25,000 allied 
troops stalked the Reds in six separate 
operations (see map). It was far and 
away the biggest battle week of the war. 
The big six: 
> Operation White Wing, mounted by 
12.000 men of the U.S. 1st Air Cavalry, 
Vietnamese airborne and South Korean 
marines, the first division-size assault of 
(he war. Target: the longtime Viet 
Cong strongholds between Qui Nhon 
and Chu Lai along the South China Sea. 
> Operation Double Eagle, dovetailing 
on the north with White Wing, made up 
of 5,000 U.S. Marines off amphibious 
assault craft driving south and west to- 
ward the Communist enclave of An Lao 
valley, with flanking support from 2,000 
government soldiers. 
> Operation Mallet, hammering at a 
tunnel-and-village complex a scant 15 
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AND POS! ^ toon was trapped near a machine gun 
ty, nest. He had his mortar tube—but no 
base plate, no plotting board, no aim- 
The Thy ing stakes, no forward observer. With 
and arti only six rounds of ammunition, he 
vision, Ё Watched five explode harmlessly some 
; distance from the target. Then he lifted 
esided 08) tis last round, kissed it, and fired. It 
> Ameril Teveled the machine gunners’ hut. 
Korean Tt was nearly 24 hours before the 
ng that! defenders of LZ-4 were relieved and 
he hi White Wing took flight. Choppers 
to the V5 dropped fresh troops to roll up the flank 
a of the Viet Cong firing on LZ-4 from 
whic ү the southwest, while still another bat- 
coute of lalion was lifted into a blocking posi- 
RNC. Поп to the north. As the units began 
o to link up, Colonel Moore, Armalite 
! рЫ wt rifle at the Teady, joined his men spent 
f t! v i a of the rest of the week slogging 
үүгө, a peste them. The circle began to 
hich fd то дЕ only escape to the west 
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"turbine Chinook helicopters 
ae lifted to the northwest cor- 
i y In little over an hour. 
ct able not only to cover 
za тоор In action, but also 
rtain of fire across any at- 

: i ШУ to slip away, 
lelmets, Unable to escape, 
nae now identified as two 
Part] у шаг North Vietnam- 
their : A tet Cong—had to fight, 
E hag * Wing ^ the third day of 
РЕК шеп Кең, WY 400 of the enemy 
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correspondents accompanying them 
sprawling in the sand, digging for their 
lives with elbows and helmets. “Jesus 
Christ! Cease fire! Cease fire!” radioed 
the U.S. company commander as the 
A.P.C.s advanced relentlessly, all guns 
blazing. The guns finally fell silent, but 
not before New York Timesman R. W. 
(Johnny) Apple had had his pants neat- 
ly laid open by a .50-cal. slug. 

As White Wing rolled on, Moore 
from time to time fluttered up in his 
chopper for a bird’s-eye view of the 
battle. It was quite a scene. Over 
the coastal checkerboard of the 5,000 
advancing U.S. troops, silver spotter 
planes drifted, directing the fire of ar- 
tillery batteries, whose guns wafted 
silver-blue smoke into the air. Hum- 
ming Hueys and dragonfly-like H-13 
reconnaissance choppers darted to and 
fro, the chatter of their guns faintly 
audible between the artillery’s great, 
earth-shaking thuds. Now and then, 
overruling his pilot’s concern for his 
commander, Moore would suddenly or- 
der an earthward plummet into the 
melee of battle to consult his officers 
and men. 

The Empty Hueys. When a captured 
North Vietnamese disclosed the pres- 
ence of 500 enemy troops in two vil- 
lages, Moore went after them—but first 
ordered leaflets то warn the villagers 
out of the way. “I want delayed fuses 
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on those shells," he barked into his 
radio at another point. “We've gotta 
dig those shells in before exploding. 
These bastards are well dug in.” When 
it seemed that the enemy had a clear 
escape route west, Moore ordered three 
flights to overfly them and set down | 
out of sight behind them. The Hueys | 
carried no troops, but Moore wanted 
the Communists to think that their 
escape was blocked. | 

At week's end Operation White Wing 1 
was far from over. Indeed, 1,500 more Ан 
Americans of the First Team were 
added to the hunt. With them to take 
personal charge was Major General Har- 
ry Kinnard, ist Air Cav's division com- 
mander. Already, over 700 of the ene- 
my were dead, another 120 captured— 
and the U.S. Marines in Operation 
Double Eagle and Kinnard's men were 
both converging on the Communist 
stronghold in the mountains. ji a 

P 
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SINGAPORE 


Dismissed 


In most armies, an announcement to | 
a company of recruits that their serv- | 
ices were no longer required would be | 
followed by cheers. In Singapore last 
week, such an announcement provoked 
a mutiny. 

The rioters were some 380 Malays, 
members of a 470-man recruit-training 
company of Singapore's snappy Local 
Defense Corps, a military unit that 
guards power plants and government 
buildings in the tiny Asian seaport state. | 
Though Singapore’s population of near- у 
ly 2,000,000 is four-fifths Chinese, 
of its cops and me fror 


t minority. Hence. 


d often violen c 
ous an UM 


when a Chinese Defense 
last week ordered 


i rac 
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Charles Helou, 
ident of 


52, was elected Pres- 
by its Parliament 1n 
ted him merely to 
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y of life, 
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been dismissed, wrecke 
canteen, snatched ир broken Eo. 
and table legs (plus $100 from the 1^7 
burned two motorcycles and overturne 


a truck. 


By the time Prime Minister Lee Kuan 


w arrived on the scene half an hour 
e police billies had subdued the 
rioters. Lee soothed them with an apol- 
ogy for the «misunderstanding and a 

ep talk in faultless Malay on his favor- 
ite theme, the satisfaction of Singa- 
pore's multiracial way of life. When 
Lee put down his bullhorn, the recruits 
cheered him heartily. Still, it was a close 
call. Communal rioting in July and Sep- 
tember 1964 took more than 100 lives 
and caused severe property damage. 
Though Lee told the recruits that they 
could certainly remain in the Army, 
it seemed equally certain that some- 
one in Singapore's Chinese-dominated 
government was hoping that some day 
the balance of Chinese and Malays in 
the armed forces would be altered— 
in favor of the Chinese. 


AUSTRALIA 


The 10 O'Clock Swill 

Midway through World War J, the 
Australian government decided that it 
would be patriotic to shut all pubs at 
6 p.m. With offices closing at 5, that 
did not leave much time for serious 
drinking, but Australians learned to 
make the most of it. Like alcoholic 
camels, they stowed away great amounts 
of beer in short amounts of time, cap- 
ping it all with what is known as “the 
6 o'clock swill"—ordering up to half a 
dozen beers a minute before the “beer- 
off" bell, gulping them down in the 15 
minutes before the barmaids had to col- 
lect all glasses. Professional teetotalers 
kept the 6 o'clock curfew alive in Mel- 
bourne for 50. years, but last week it 
P died. Acting on the advice of a 

commission, the state parlia 

pushed back the normal АА AUS 
four hours—so that Melbournians could 
stretch their drinking till a more civi 
lized 10 o'clock. Б 


LEBANON 
Tiger at the Helm 
In Beirut, police stand bli 

while taxis careen up moder 
the wrong way, honking every time they 
pass a sign reading "Klaxon Interdit." 
Smuggling of everything from hashish 
to hand grenades proceeds under the 
benign eye of the customs inspector 
and buying a judge's opinion is some- 
times as easy as buying a crate of Leb- 
anese apples. When mild, soft-spoken 
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Argentina (the ambassadors to Britain 
and Egypt had quit beforehand). 
; Possibly in the interests of interna- 
tional decorum, the government did not 
specify charges, but every Lebanese 
trader could itemize the likeliest oppor- 
tunities for a safqa (deal) in the foreign 
service: peddling diplomatic codes and 
official reports, for example, or trading 
in black-market currencies. One confi- 
dena dispatch recently turned up in a 
airo newspaper before i 
ign office in Beirut. ш the 
elou seems far from finished. 
on his lengthy list are top um ds 
Bovernment ministries, the customs, the 
police and the military. He may even 
take on the faction-ridden, absentee- 
фсе ament itself, hore mem- 
nd much of their ti i 
to place themselves or me ud es 
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In Spite of Himself from 

Ludwig Erhard, w ears 
week, has neither ski s Ted ant arrari 
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used the post to embarrass hi | 
successor with anti-Erhard E ш 
ings inside the party. Last mon No 
nauer decided at last to sive yrobin| 
C.D.U. chairmanship, hoped t. 
a candidate sympathetic to his Т t 
preferably Interior Minister Paul king 
in the balloting at the C.D.U. con 
tion next month. lents | 

Erhard had a candidate of hi; «pw an 
who could probably have beaten Lin 
able, industrious C.D.U. Party Y 
ager Josef-Hermann Dufhues, 57.1 
last week Dufhues announced її 
“personal” reasons, he would no 
for the post. For lack of any 
suitable Erhard man, der Dicker 
week was grimacing at the рї 
that he might have to take о 
C.D.U. chairmanship and becom pess 
politician in spite of himself. 
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next." Replied Starkie, who lectures in 
French: “I think a contest is fun. I 
love a battle." She admitted she had not 
read Poet Blunden's work “їп years," 
adding that *nobody is interested in the 
best candidate—you back your fancy." 
Although all 30,000-odd living hold- 
ers of Oxford M.A. degrees are eligible 
to vote, ballots must be cast in person 
at Oxford. Last time, when Graves was 
elected, not quite 700 votes were cast 
since, in effect, it is largely the resident 
dons in Oxford who have a say in the 
outcome. After weeks of argument at 
“high tables” and public readings of 
both men's poetry, the M.A.s filed in 
; gowns into the domed Shel- 
cast their ballots. The sur- 
r at week's end—and Oxford 
essor for the next five years: 
Blunden, with 477 votes v. 
Ber Lowell. 
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Belgium last week, doctors 
cked their black satchels, 
their autos and made sure 
passports were in order. They 
ring to flee into neighboring 
r France and thus plunge 
to its second doctors' strike 
two years, unless the gov- 
bí Premier Pierre Harmel 
require patients to pay fees 
S' services in the country's 
t-run clinics. 

БЇ of the week the govern- 
no time to worry about the 
was trying to avert major 
the “black triangle" mining 
eastern Belgium. Miners had 
Rampage after the government 
P that it was closing down the 
ic Zwartberg mine, which em- 
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us and often violent minority. Hence, 
c а Chinese Defense Corps major 
last week ordered the recruit company 
to split up by race and then Dm 
the Malays from military service, ње 
amok mechanism was triggered. T : 
Malays chased the Chinese major, px 
up the Chinese recruits, who had no 
been dismissed, wrecked the дш 
canteen, snatched ир broken ponis 
and table legs (plus $100 from the ti } 
burned two motorcycles and overturne 
А oe time Prime Minister Lee Kuan 
Yew arrived on the scene half an hour 
later, police billies had subdued the 
rioters. Lee soothed them with 
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Lee put down his bullhorn, thi 
cheered him heartily. Still, it w: 
call. Communal rioting in July 
tember 1964 took more than 
and caused severe property 
Though Lee told the recruits 
could certainly remain in tk 
it seemed equally certain th 
one in Singapore’s Chinese-d 
government was hoping that : 
the balance of Chinese and } 
the armed forces would be 
in favor of the Chinese. 
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6 p.m. With offices closing г 
did not leave much time fo 
drinking, but Australians le? 
make the most of it. Like 
camels, they stowed away great 
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ping it all with what is know: 
6 o'clock swill"—ordering up 
dozen beers a minute before t 
off” bell, gulping them down | 
minutes before the barmaids h 
lect all glasses. Professional t 
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bourne for 50 years, but last 
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Tiger at the Helm | 
In Beirut, police stand bli 
while taxis careen up one-wz 
the wrong way, honking every 
pass a sign reading “Klaxon 
Smuggling of everything front su 
to hand grenades proceeds under 


benign eye of the customs inspector, 
and buying a judge's opinion is some- 
times as easy as buying a crate of Leb- 
anese apples. When mild, soft-spoken 
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TE oN by its Шаш п 
1964, everyone expected him mers yt 
preside over this happy chaos, р © 
as one Beirut parliamentarian puts it, 


“Corruption is the Lebanese way of life, 


and it is no use to fight against it. 


Imagine the general amazement 


when, quoting the popular expression 


that “The fish rots from its head, not 
from its tail,” the President set out to 
hack away graft in government from 
the top down. First hit was the judici- 
ary. At Helou's prodding, the Supreme 
Judicial Council in December fired. 13 
vrominent judges whose “irregularities 
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prise winner at week’s end—and Oxford 
poetry professor for the next five years: 
Edmund Blunden, with 477 votes v. 
241 for Loser Lowell. 
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olved. Young prisoners such as 2 
E i | Trochim can be sprung or 
кз a 9). Deutschmarks ($3,750), while 
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Ue subversion and espionage pull down 


as much as $10,000 apiece. 


RESSES S 


Bonn has wrapped its border barters 
in tight secrecy. One reason is fear of 
adverse public opinion. West Germans 
were initially revulsed by the deals, in 
which Ulbricht’s cynicism reminded 
them of Adolf Eichmann’s offer during 
| World War II to swap Jews for trucks. 
! There is also clear reluctance to upset 
“the East Germans, who might end the 
“arrangement if it proved embarrassing. 
‘So deep is this reluctance, in fact, that 
Western authorities have been cracking 
down hard on Westerners seeking to as- 


e Internation! sist in the escapes of East Berliners. Last 
.—Коцшё week three West Germans who helped 


| East Germans dressed in U.S. ‘uniforms 
make it through the Wall to the West 
Were rewarded with stiff jail sentences 
by West German courts, and two U.S. 
“soldiers who were also involved drew 
demotions and hard labor sentences. 
Additional punishment: deductions of 


Such a nice, bitchy election. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Seating a Poet 

After centuries as the playing field of 
England’s budding politicians, Oxford 
University understandably plays its own 
games of academic politics in mock-he- 
roic earnest. Harold Macmillan twice 
won the prime-ministership by wider 
margins than his 1960 squeak into Ox- 
ford’s chancellorship. “There’s nothing 
most dons [professors] like better than 
a good bitchy election,” observed the 
Sunday Times. Last week the bitchiest 
One in years had Oxford—and the nation 
—twittering as the port was passed. 

It was much ado about little. The of- 
fice at stake was Oxford’s chair of poetry, 
which, as one commentator observed, 
offers “no power, little work and less 
money.” Robert Graves, the retiring in- 


Of Pits & Pills 


Across Belgium last week, doctors 
quietly packed their black satchels, 
gassed up their autos and made sure 
that their passports were in order. They 
were preparing to flee into neighboring 
Holland or France and thus plunge 
Belgium into its second doctors’ strike 
in less than two years, unless the gov- 
ernment of Premier Pierre Harmel 
agreed to require patients to pay fees 
for doctors’ services in the country's 
six Socialist-run clinics. 

For most of the week the govern- 
ment had no time to worry about the 
doctors. It was trying to avert major 
violence in the “black triangle" mining 
district in eastern Belgium. Miners had 
gone on a rampage after the government 
gave notice that it was closing down the 
uneconomic Zwartberg mine, which em- 
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83 а month from the new privates’ 
paychecks, 


cumbent, picked up the annual $980 
xsran the professorship provides by delivering 
Yi} three lectures within eight weeks last 
| l | year. Reason: for tax purposes, Graves 
Í is registered as a company in Liechten- 
stein and can only spend three months 
a year in Britain. Neither of this year's 
! candidates—American Robert Lowell 
i and Briton Edmund Blunden—bothered 
ii, tocampaign for the seat. 
Red Underwear. Their backers, how- 
‚| ever, were fighting with a vengeance: 
j Behind Lowell, the favorite at 6-4 and 
i| acknowledged the better poet of the 
|| two candidates, is Wadham College 
|! Warden Sir Maurice Bowra, who him- 
- self held the chair from 1946 to 1951. 
Bowra launched his campaign for Low- 
ell last fall, after making, he claims, a 
gentleman's agreement with Blunden 
Backer Dr. Enid Starkie to limit the 
number of nominating signatures for 
each candidate. “She cheated me!” 
roared Bowra, when:the flamboyant Miss 
Starkie, whose trademark is red under- 
wear and a French sailors hat, turned 
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ploys 4,000. The riots Jasted three days 
and a miner and a miners son were 
killed in clashes with state police before 
Premier Harmel sent in 350 soldiers to 
restore order. The government finally 
brought calm by promising that the 
mine would not be closed until all the 
miners either had new jobs or had 
been pensioned off. 
When the government finally got 
back to the doctors' problems, 1t found 
itself terribly divided. Ever since it 
came to office six months аро, after 
one of the longest Cabinet crises. (65 
days) in Belgian history, the coalition 
of 15 Christian Socialists and twelve 
Socialists has been unable to agree on 
how to deal with the doctors. Harmel’s 
Christian Socialists favor a lenient 
stand toward the physicians, while the 
Socialists would like to trim the doc- 
tors down to size. Remembering that 
the last doctors’ strike lasted 18 days 
and ended in a retreat by both sides, 
Harmel decided to quit before the 
fighting even began, and submitted 
his resignation to King Baudouin. That 
pleased the doctors, who declared that 
they would not strike if the government 
resigned. But at week’s end the King 
refused to accept Premier Harmel’s 
resignation, and once again the danger 
of a doctors’ strike was imminent. 


CANADA 


Taming the Spirit Wrestlers 

For more than three years, the vil- 
lage of Krestova in British Columbia's 
bleak, windswept Kootenay hills lay 
empty as a ghost town. Winter snows 
blanketed the black hulls of bathtubs, 
the skeletons of old beds, the charred 
frames of burnt-out houses. Wolves 


loped where the valleys once ran fat 


FREEDOMITES BURNING HOME 
S 
In the old days, no authority except Big Fanny 
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with cattle, and local ranchers gave ae 
town а wide berth. Then, Jast уеек, 
life returned to Krestova (which шш 
sian means "City of the Cross"). 
band of burly, hard-eyed men and wom- 
en with thick Russian accents trickled 
back to the Kootenays. The Doukho- 
bors were coming home. ; 

Disdain for the Flesh. Until 1962, 
Krestova had been the ramshackle cap- 
ital of the “Sons of Freedom," a fanati- 
cal sect of some 3,000 religious anarch- 
ists and a constant headache to the Ca- 
nadian government. The Freedomites 
are part of a Russian nonconformist 
movement called the Doukhobors (lit- 
erally "spirit wrestlers"), who came to 
Canada in 1899 and now number some 
14.000 strong. Believing that man owes 
his only allegiance to God, the Freedom- 
ites are violently defiant of all “world- 
ly” authority, including the Canadian 
government. To show their disdain for 
things of the flesh (and reveal a lot of 
their own at the same time), the Free- 
domites periodically set fire to their 
shacks, then stripped to the buff and 
hurled their clothing into the flames. 
But then, under the leadership of a hot- 
eyed fanatic named Peter Lordly Ve- 
rigin, self-appointed “Son” Stefan So- 
rokin, and a 240-lb. stripper called 
“Big Fanny” Storgoff, the Freedomite 
flames turned outward. 

Rebelling against Canadian efforts to 
make them pay taxes, relinquish their 
squatters’ rights and send their children 
to school, the Freedomites embarked 
on a career of térrorism. During the 
past 40 years, they have been held ac- 
countable for 1,112 “depredations” 
ranging from blowing up power pylons 
and railroad bridges to planting ingeni- 
ous booby traps in cigarette packs, 
which are then. dropped in non-Doukho- 
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collection, Haridwar 


bor towns. All told, the Б 
rorists have caused $29 , "dom 
age and taken 20 lives.. Mullion in 
Naked Siege. The viole i 
peak in 1961, when Freeq Се Teach 
raised community temper Че 
point by blaming the Cae to х 
ment for the murder of D» а 
an event that took place ho Ora 
Bombs rocked every Tone in if 
town from Nelson (po y Thuy 
New Denver (pop. 564), 5,00 
the Royal Canadian Moy, fn 
cracked down. А speci T Py 
D-squad (for Doukhobo;) Ot, 
through the Kootenays, setti War 
blocks, searching Freedom?! П 
and cars for bomb compone., t 
arresting some 120 hard-core p. fi, 
ite terrorists. The prisoners V Teed), 
terms of up to ten years jn Ban | 
lumbia's prison at Agassiz—ą АШ 
clink that prevented the Fr fte 
from taking their usual route ШЫ 
dom (burning down the jail), lo fy 
The prisoners! families retalia 
typical Freedomite fashion ч 
stripped, set fire to their how, Wilh a 
Krestova and nearby Goose Cien 


marched off to Agassiz and laid m te 2 
siege to the prison. ann 
n Tni 


Shedding the Sullenness. Then ynder t 
1964, prison officials passed out «Marshal 
copies of a book titled Terror in Branco 
Name of God, a study of the Do evoluti 
bors written by Vancouver NewswonBraziliar 
Simma Holt, 43. The carefully diBraziliar 
mented book thoroughly refuted irelativel 
Freedomite contention that the Canannulled 
an government had murdered Letlitical p 
Lordly, and placed the Freedomitshands to 
a revealing context as only one ofmment pa 
fanatical Russian religious sects. — Renovati 

Impressed by the book, many position 
younger Freedomites began turni Brazilian 
hand to work in the prison, а) Natur 
other books and schoolteachers, “ians dri 
slowly shed their traditional ЕШ, odebra 
To date, 14 have been paroled 9110 the 
last week Canadian officials proud md oa 
nounced that the first returned Ran 

t Jam). t 
at the Kootenay govern Kra lllo Bra 


fice to j zou 
to buy land in burnt sw спета], 


For the first time, Freedomites ^n 
landowning, taxpaying citizens. he 
g, taxpaying агу 
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Quite the Contrary & Above e gee" 

Brazilians have always re this A 
their genius for getting {неп roy 
impossible predicaments, СО. 
the predicaments beyond 2 р who 
then scrambling out of them p 
possible second not only uns qe 
refreshed. They are the master | 
fearless retreat, the intransie у 
promise, the edged hedge 20° « @ 
fix. No belief is so rigid tha te % 
be reversed, no enemy 50 б 
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Kot 
es retaliatej : 
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heir how; With an edged hedge and an artful fix. 


ose Creek nor against this issue. Quite the con- 
and laid trary. And above all.” — 

In the Arena. Thus it was last week 
ness, Then under the democratic dictatorship of 
assed ош «Marshal (retired) Humberto Castello 
| Terror in'Branco, 65, leader of the 1964 military 
of the Dolfrevolution which aimed to clean up 
rer NewsworBrazilian politics once and for all. In 
carefully &Brazilian terms, the predicament was 
My refuted relatively simple. Castello Branco had 
hat the Cavannulled the nation’s 13 fractious po- 
urdered Leilitical parties, ordered them to join 
Freedomitshands to form two new ones: a 
ily one of mment 
us sects, Renovation Alliance) and 


nment рої) But there were complications. Cas- 
| who is honest and, for a 
domites the ee liberal, shares control of 
itizens: ц. a ‘an army with his hard-lining, 
| Mg war minister, General Artur 

lva. The two men have never 
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candidacy for 
elections, eye- 
rn Gan AY OG Brazil. At first 
ho nein aton that Costa e Sil- 
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y unscal de Stabiliz © governments attempts 
| А © есопоту might гип as 
тапок din Old war a * Opposition. Nonsense. 
е and ! Wants t “Se soon made it clear 
d that je empor Т ee the candidate. 
^ SO evd үр PUL Caspa Promise. That, of 
,d. Ё " already ello Branco in a fix. He 
ПРШ eclared hi : 
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jore m Mong Presidentia © began to look around 
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properly savor: the President himself 
recruiting a candidate to гип against his 
own government party. Not only that, 
but since Castello Branco has already 
decreed that the President is to be elect- 
ed by Congress instead of by popular 
vote, and since Castello Branco con- 
trols Congress, he could presumably de- 
feat Costa e Silva. It would be a simple 
matter. At presidential instructions, the 
government Congressmen would vote 
for the opposition candidate, leaving 
the opposition minority no choice but 
to vote for the government candidate 
—or be accused of disloyalty to demo- 
cratic principles. 

All of that reckoned without Brazil's 
real source of political power, the army. 
And the army, unwilling to see its two 
heroes openly divided, forged a tem- 
porary compromise. After contact with 
at least three potentia] Opposition can- 
didates, Castello Branco suddenly passed 
the word last week that he would, after 
all, support Costa e Silva on the condi- 
tion that Costa e Silva promise to con- 
tinue the economic reform program. 
Then, to prove his good faith, Castello 
Branco personally amended the Bra- 
zilian constitution to permit Costa e 
Silva to stay on as war minister and 
campaign for President at the same 
time. And why not? Campaigning for 
President shouldn't take too much of 
his time. 


ARGENTINA 


How Much Longer? 

It should be a cause for celebration 
whenever а Latin American govern- 
ment stages an honest election. Not so 
last week in Argentina. President Ar- 
turo Illia, a sometime physician, held an 
unrigged vote in the steaming, depressed 
northern province of Jujuy and was 
all but wiped off the slate. Illia's People's 
Radicals won only six seats in the 30- 
man provincial legislature. 

The big winners, of course, were the 
Peronista parties, which got 23 seats, 
the governorship and 71% of the vote. 
It was the latest testimony to the lasting 
popularity of ex-Dictator Juan Domingo 
Perón, 70, who, from his exile in Spain, 
still commands the hearts, if not the 
heads, of some 3,000,000 Argentines. In 
Jujuy (pronounced who-hooey), Perón's 
descamisados (shirtless ones) have al- 
ways been especially strong; nationally, 
Peronistas have generally claimed from 
a fourth to a third of the ballots since 
the strongman was deposed ten years 
ago. Only the strong hand of the mili- 
tary, which threw him out in the name 
of constitutional government, keeps him 
from returning—legitimately—to pow- 
er. In March 1962, after Peronistas cap- 
tured the governorships of nine prov- 
inces and won 44 seats in the national 
legislature, the military deposed Presi- 
dent Arturo Frondizi, and managed to 
get Illia elected by disqualifying Peron- 
ista candidates for the electoral college. 
The Jujuy results raised an interesting 
question: If he keeps on losing elec- 
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tions, how much longer will the generals | 
tolerate Dr. Illia? 

The answer seems to be: until he loses 
a crucial one. In off-year elections for 
the lower house in 1965, the Peronistas 
gained 44 seats again, but the People's 
Radicals still held 70, and thus maintain 
à tenuous control of the legislature, Two 
other minor provinces, Chaco and Neu- 
quén, have also elected Peronista gov- 
ernments, but no major provinces will 
go up for grabs until March 1967. Since 
the military still believes in constitution- 
al government, no golpe seems unavoid- 
able before then. 

On the other hand, a good many offi- 
cers are distinctly not happy about the 
bumbling, ineffectual way Dr. Illia has 
been running things. He has done lit- 
tle to check what many officers regard 
as a dangerous infiltration of Castroites 
in key labor unions, or to control the 
cost of living, which has risen 63% over 
the past two years. Last week, in blatant 
defiance of the government’s 15% 
wage-boost guideline for public employ- 
ees, the Peronista-controlled Light and 
Power Workers’ Union forced the state- 
owned utility to grant its 49,000 mem- 
bers a 32% raise. 

Dr. Illia’s best protection, so far, has 
been a deep split in Peronista ranks 
between those led by Augusto (“El 
Lobo”) Vandor, who would like to ex- 
ercise power in Perón's name, and those, 
marshaled in Argentina for the past 
four months by shapely Isabel Perón, 
el lider's third wife, who would—under- | 
standably—favor el retorno of Perón 
from Spain. Even that diversion may 
Soon end. Last week El Lobo (“the 
Wolf”) ousted Isabelita’s chief lieuten- 
ant, José Alonso, as general secretary 
of the giant General Confederation of 
Labor. If Peronism should ever triumph, 
it looks more and more as though the 
strongman will have to enjoy his reign 
mainly from Spain. 


INDIA 


A Particular Hunger um 

“J pledge to surrender my TIC 
for die БЛ of Kerala. I also рее 
not to eat or serve rice until the foo 
situation there is normal. That Mee 
Indira Gandhi’s way of soning Ast 
sympathy last week for the plig 
South India's most populous state. Я 

Тһе words were admirable enough, 
but they would not fill bellies, as UE 
students made vocally clear. Throug > 
out Kerala, gangs attacked governmen 
offices, blockaded roads, cut Крон. 
wires, overturned buses, and fought wit 
police. At several places students even 
ripped up rails and crossties, thus de- 
laying the trains that were carrying 
emergency food to the state. — 

Kerala's influential Communists egged 
the mobs on. The government retaliated 
by jailing 13 Reds, including E. M. 5. 
Namboodiripad, who was Kerala's chief 
minister during the 27 months in the 
mid-1950s when the state was under 
Communist rule. Even in jail the Reds 

managed to make trouble by going on a 
hunger strike, which they vowed would 
not end until the government provided 

Kerala with larger rations. 

This will not be easy. For one thing, 
the rice-eating people of Kerala stub- 
bornly refuse to supplement their diet 
with other grain. Thus President John- 
son's announcement last week author- 
izing shipment of 3,000,000 tons of 
wheat and maize to replenish India's 
depleted food supplies will be a boon to 
the nation, but will not necessarily keep 
the rioters off the streets in Kerala. 


The Good Bad Man 


India is the world's richest market for 
smugglers. One man who took a fling 
at reaping some of those riches sat last 
week in a maximum-security cell in 
Bombay's city prison. He is Daniel H. 
Walcott, 39, a broad-shouldered, per- 
suasive Texan whose profile is known 
to readers of Interpol circulars the world 
over. Pilot and swashbuckler, he орег- 
ates under at least four aliases and has 
been charged in half a dozen countries 
with a variety of violations, from run- 
ning an illegal transatlantic passenger 
airline to swindling and espionage. Says 
an Interpol official: “Mr. Walcott knows 
how to be a very good bad man.” 

Big Shot. Walcott first turned up in 
India in the early 1960s as president 
of a four-plane freight airline, Suavely 
posing as an American millionaire he 
won a contract from Air-India to haul 
freight between landlocked Afghanistan 
and Indian rail centers. Traveling freely 
throughout India, Walcott often made 
short hops in his twin-engine Piper 
‘Apache until one day in 1962, when po- 


lice checked the plane and found a 


crate that everyone had assumed con- 
tained spare „parts for one of Walcott's 
laid-up DC-4s. Instead police found 
10,000. rounds of 12-gauge ammuni- 
tion, an itém that fetches six times its 
U.S. price on India’s black market. 
Arrested on a minor smuggling 
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hed in the Delhi 
til his pu 
"- India's prestigious chalr- 
man, J ^b. eS IOS Walcott left 
2 for points unknown, 
D. ned a few months Late o 
the trial. He was found guilty, fine 
$420, but the prison sentence was pom 
muted to the time he had already п 
in jail. Walcott was free but ng и 
Piper, which had been seized for s 
No one, however, seemed to mind tha 
Walcott continued to care for the plane, 
pouring a few quarts of gas into its 
tanks each day, in order to run up the 
ines for a few minutes. К 
MEE ran them ир, ай right, especially 
on the day, weeks later, when he finally 
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WALCOTT AT NEW DELHI COURT (1963) 
And cookies for his pals. 


had enough fuel on board for an escape. 
Five airport guards tried to stop him 
by hanging onto the tail. He blew them 
off with a blast of prop wash and headed 
for Pakistan, but not before circling 
over the Delhi jail to drop a packet of 
cookies to his former fellow inmates. 
Flying low, he eluded the Indian Air 
Force Jets that were scrambled to bring 
him back. After landing at Karachi, he 
declared to reporters; “The only viola- 
Поп of Indian law I have committed is 
o waive procedural red tape 
have had more than I can се : 
Bluffing in Bombay. The next place 
where Walcott waived a law was Beirut 
He aroused the suspicion of the Leba- 


Nese counterintelligence i 
that Walcott P MES Charged 


" him {о 
imprisonment at hard la- 


: е ү 
in London to recruit Walcott had been 


i 
a plane under the pretex piots s Bent 
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freight-hauling service for oi 
in the Middle East. ріс! 
signment of 675 Swiss w 
sia, he headed back to Į 
name of Peter Philby, 

Just about everything w 
The contact man who was d №. 
оп a beach 50 miles south NT 
was not there, and the i Bony 
wheel collapsed on landing рше te 
propellers in the sand, ү dmi 
Walcott coolly ordered the lo 
to guard the plane. while he al р 
pilot caught a bus to Bomba 
along two suitcases full of w 
Bombay, Walcott apparently ui 
posed of the watches and pickets 
second pilot. Then all three me ie 
their way into the line of ds 
passengers at Bombay's Inter ar 
Airport. In that way, they were al 
get their passports stamped ag E k 
rivals. As legal travelers, nothing d 
stop them from making a an 
which is just what they did on the. 
plane to Karachi. 

It was none too soon. At the site; 
the nosed-in plane, police found a hy 
ly buried box. What that box q 
tained the police refused to say, 
whatever it was prompted India’s (y 
tral Bureau of Investigation to аў 
а team of topflight investigators to 
and track down Walcott. His trail] 
first to Europe again, then doubled by 
to Pakistan, where he showed up wil 
converted B-26 bomber shortly 0 
last autumn's border war. The ME 
stanis suspected that he was air-droppt 
watches and gold into India, but 2222 
they could interrogate him, М 2222 
skipped off, leaving the plane behi, ZZ 

Taped-On Diamonds. It was? Zz 
tine police check that finally @ == 
Walcott. Using a British passport im! £ 
name of Barry Phillips Charles 0 — € 
Walcott and an accomplice ap^ —— $ 
went to India last month by Ed \ 
rail from Ceylon and registered ^ 
fashionable Bombay hotel. А jo 
questioning the hotel staff about 01 
guests learned that the two me^ 
made person-to-person calls (0 A 
bo. The name they asked fob P, 
bered the detective, belonge 
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stones in a sock, which all tog 
valued at $32,500. For $7 gi 
nonstop grilling, Walcott refu c 
mit his true identity. The? 
to the police, he broke dow? 
to tell all. Acting on his. аи 
police have already pulled 1" Em if 
pects and some smuggling 8 в 
ing a jacket with specially 
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CHARLOTTE F. NIARCHOS 


The constant companions оп this 
honeymoon drew a bit of attention, 
even in sophisticated St. Moritz. The 
bridegroom, Greek Shipping Magnate 
Stavros Niarchos, 56, was spending 
practically all his time skiing with Eu- 
genie Livanos, who divorced him only 
last December after 18 years of mar- 
riage. Meanwhile, the girl he had eloped 
with, Avid Skier Charlotte Ford, 24, 
was spending her days in and around 
the bridal suite of St. Moritz’ Palace 
Hotel. At last Charlotte explained that 
she had a legitimate reason for not 
joining the fun on the slopes. She ex- 
pects a baby this summer. 


In his bittersweetly beloved Dublin, 
scarcely a stout was downed in his hon- 
or at Davy Byrne's, the pub he cele- 
brated. But in Paris, at the American 
Center for Students and Artists, 350 
partisans of James Joyce got together 
to celebrate the 84th anniversary of his 
birth. After Author Mary McCarthy, 
Joyce Scholar Stuart Gilbert and the 
rest of the cult articulately wished him 
a happy birthday, the ghost of James 
lyrically garbled everything by reciting 
some of Ulysses from a tape recorder. 


On a three-week vacation in Israel, 
Author John Steinbeck, 63, told Tel 
Aviv Teporters about his next book, a 
diagnostic” work called America and 
the Americans. “We have achieved 
comfort, „ease and security,” said the 
Nobel prizewinner. “Now the problem 
is survival and finding new things worth 
accomplishing.” He figured the book 
was worth accomplishing because “By- 
ropeans always take us apart. It’s never 
been done by an American.” And what 
about H. L. Mencken, just for one? 


As he lay dying last November, Ku- 
wait’s Emir Abdullah as Salem as Sabah 
scrawled a final command on a writing 
pad: “Carry on in the most enlightened 
way.” And indeed, his brother and suc- 
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STAVROS & EUGENIE NIARCHOS ON THE SLOPES 


Legitimate reason for not joining the fun. 


PEOPLE 


cessor, Sabah as Salem as Sabah, 51, 
has been behaving most luminously. 
First he ordered a $140 bonus for all 
government employees in the rich little 
oil kingdom—a token that set the royal 
treasury back by $13 million. Then he 
decided his own pay was a bit much, 
had the National Assembly cut his sal- 
ary from $28 million to $22.4 million 
per annum, with the difference to go 
to "general-welfare causes.” 


It was supposed to be just a quick 
visit. But the Roman holiday was such 
fun that Jacqueline Kennedy stayed on 
for nearly a week, fox hunting in the 
nearby countryside, shopping at the 
high-fashion house of Princess Irene 
Galitzine, and visiting some of her oth- 
er noble friends. In a cape and a white 
chiffon gown, she attended a dinner 
party at the 15th century palazzo of 
Prince Aspreno Colonna, next day 
bought toys for Caroline and John- 
John. Flying back to Switzerland to re- 
join the family ski outing at Gstaad, 
Jackie took some other special gifts: a 
rosary and Vatican stamps that Pope 
Paul gave her for the children during a 
private 15-minute audience. 

Put silver wings on my son's chest, 

Make him one of America's best. 

He'll be a man they'll test one day— 

Have him win the green beret. 

At last, a folk singer for the G.I. side. 
Army Staff Sergeant Barry Sadler, 25 
Who doesn't wonder where have all the 
young men gone since he's been there 
himself, was shooting up the record 
charts with The Ballad of the Green 


Berets a High Noon-i 
? t-ish. tune- = 
Posed two years ag une-he com 


spend “а large percentage" of the r 
ey on a fund to educate the child 
dead Army comrades. 


After being, at one time or amù 
a rower for Yale, a mucker іп! O 
Comstock Lode, a moneyed backe 
the movie Gone With the Wind, ani: 
of the world's most acceptable p ha 
players, Cornelius Vanderbilt Whit 
66, has turned to a more reflective ti 
An exhibition with four of his “cow [| 
vation” paintings, including sucht 
leaux as Lone Eagle, Beach at Si 
Lake and Approaching Storm, oy 
at Florida's Palm Beach Galleries! 
canvases immediately sold out at pr 
between $300 and $400, with them 
going to Manhattan’s Whitney Мк! А 
of American Art. 


The type casting was classic. Fi E 
month's production of Мато! 
Faustus, the Oxford Univ k 
matic Society engaged Elizabeh | E 
lor, 33, to walk on as the jo 
launched a thousand ships. Ро "m 
the students got her husband, р | 
Burton, 40, who generally il int Look at 
Shakespearean soul to the d ра General 
lywood. But this time, strict) sl 

side of the angels, the Burr dl alloy tha 
be paid for their five-night di li. s 
Rolls-Royce followed by 1 дў йеп. 
cart (a Jaguar), the troupe? ry 7 
Oxford (sennet, alarums) ® | үзе, 
down for rehearsals. ( 
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Opening a four-month Дейт?! 

Haven, Playwright Lillian Гу 

had a new children's hou es 

Hersey, now master of het | 
College, had persuaded 

eight freshmen about life 
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сори 
the course. “All young ratty qm 
things simple. But there 
that is." 
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For the! : Electric engineers continually introduce 
Ips. 1 ni innovations designed to help meet ever-increas- 
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erally wih Ook at generation costs. 
the devi 1 General EB Of the recent turbine-generator breakthroughs that are 
strictly a! generating 1 exclusives. m Longer turbine buckets that can boost 
Burtons ' i iloy Ка ac as much as 20 per cent. A new, stronger 12-chrome 
right SUI liqui o. SS Kilowatt capacity go up, turbine length come down. A new 
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SCIENCE 


ft, above a porous, pumicelike surface, 
ё 


ЅРАСЕ 


The Lunar Landscape 

It was beyond doubt one of the great 
est achievements of Soviet science. By 
landing the unmanned Luna 9 с 
craft softly on the surface of the moo 
in condition to take and transmit pic- 
tures, Russian space scientists did more 
than edge ahead of the U.S. in the race 
to place a man on the lunar landscape. 
They proved that he would find a sur- 
face solid enough to stand on when he 
got there. Inexplicably, after announc- 
ing the landing, the Russians delayed 
capitalizing further on their triumph. 
Then, when British astronomers inter- 
cepted Luna 9's pictures and released 
them first, a Soviet scientist Jamely 
charged them with "certain motives of 
a sensational nature." 

Earlier, the Russians had gone out 
of their way to tell the operators of 
Britain’s giant 250-ft. Jodrell Bank ra- 
dio telescope the precise frequency of 
Luna 9's transmissions. Forewarned, 
the British astronomers easily picked 
up and recorded the spacecraft’s sig- 
nals. Noting that they were suspiciously 
similar to ordinary wirephoto transmis- 
sions, the men at Jodrell Bank fed them 
into an ordinary facsimile machine hur- 
riedly borrowed from London's Daily 
Express. The machine converted the 
signals into a light beam that varied in 
intensity as it moved back and forth 
across photosensitive paper, producing 
lines of light and dark dots. The results, 
said Jodrell Bank Director Sir Bernard 
Lovell, were "the most sensational pic- 
tures we have ever received." 

„А Dusty Theory. Taken by a camera 
with a wide-angle lens from about 10 
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the pictures showed a barren, pue 
ding crust, littered with jagged rocks 
and tiny pebbles that the Russians 14101 
revealed were as small as 1 or 2 milli- 
meters wide. The lunar view suggested 
to University of Arizona Astronomer 
Gerald Kuiper that Luna 9 was prob- 
ably resting on the floor of a small 
crater, that the ‘rocks were only about 
a foot high, and that the horizon in 
the picture was actually formed by the 
crater's rim, apparently less than a mile 
away. У 

Even more significant, the pictures 
showed no evidence of the thick and 
treacherous layer of dust that many as- 
tronomers and physicists have predicted 
might envelop vehicles landing on the 
moon's surface. Said Astronomer Kui- 
per, who at times during the past sev- 
eral years has stood nearly alone in in- 
sisting that there is little or no lunar 
dust: “There was never any basis for 
believing it anyway, but the idea 
seemed to fascinate people in the same 
way as flying saucers." The surface of 
the Ocean of Storms, Kuiper said, 
seemed to have been formed by lava 
flow during volcanic activity billions of 
years ago. "It must be nasty stuff to 
walk on." he said, “brittle, sharp and 
full of little holes.”: The first lunar ex- 
plorers, he feels sure, will have to be 
equipped with some form of snowshoe 
to maneuver successfully. 

Because Luna 9 landed in an area 
that would bask in sunshine for 14 con- 
secutive earth days before lunar night- 
fall descended, British scientists were 
hopeful that the .spacecraft’s solar- 
powered batteries might last long 
enough for it to transmit pictures of the 
same scenes at regular intervals 
for several days. Then, as the 
sun gradually moved through its 
zenith toward the lunar horizon, 
ridges. and rocks would cast 
changing shadows that would 
reveal more information about 
their size and shape. But at 
week's end the Russians an- 
nounced that they had completed 
Luna 9's program, leading the 
scientists to speculate that its 
batteries had failed —perhaps be- 
cause its solar cells had been 
damaged. 

An Upright Landing. This 
minor disappointment detracted 
but little from the magnitude of 
A Russian feat. By successfully 
Slowing an unmanned, 3,400-Ib 
Spacecraft from an approach son 
locity of 6,000 m.p.h. to a speed 
of about 10 m.p.h., and Sd i 
down upright on the mo S 
Soe ty ca NN On's sur- 

Ihe-Russians proved that 
mey had finally mastered тес 
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take place before May. And even 
U.S. space scientists will not hav: 
experience that their Soviet соп 
parts have gained during four succes 
soft-landing failures. 

Nonetheless, the Russians have 
to learn another essential technique: 
the U.S. developed during the flight 
Gemini 6 and 7: rendezvous in s: 
And the well-managed U.S. Apoll; 
gram is making such rapid heu 
that space officials still hope to! 
Americans on the moon before l 
Quite possibly, they will try thet 
even before their instrument-calf) 
Surveyor is able to carry out 188 
sion successfully. Neither conte" 
yet an odds-on favorite in the F 
sweepstakes. 


MATHEMATICS | 


To Everywhere in 42 Minute. 
36, and a 


Although he is now 

matician for Sylvania, Paul Со 
never lost his boyhood enthusit 
the fanciful science-fiction a 
Jules Verne. While musing abou 

ney to the Center of the Ead 
months ago, Cooper himself t00 
a mathematical flight of "imi 
more than rivals Verne's most d 
tive work. By crisscrossing wi 
with subterranean tunnels, 
wheeling mathematician рг0Р M. 
current issue of the Ameri val 
of Physics, man could ach A 
continental travel at Раша 


Washing 


Accelerated by the force d 
the first half of his trip; = 
gained just enough kinet 2 

coast up to the other side—^ ү! The 


ime, FEBRUA 


— — [gun 


a total time of only 


"Timetable. Fascinated by 
cue Iculation, Cooper worked 
ed for the time required for 
m 11 through a straight-line 
P tween any two points 
of the earth. Surprising- 
how close or far apart 
the time turned 


to  Coopers equ 
“dropp in airless, frictionless, 
y ре tunnels, passenger vehicles 
dide y by the pull of gravity 
ИШ tically travel between Wash- 


re ) : 
а Moscow, which аге 4,850 
ington * 


Э і art, in the same time it 
исе ай to travel from Wash- 
would Б Boston, only 400 miles away. 
PR an envisage a transportation sys- 

лош timetables," says Cooper, 
ee ie in cheek, “with the world’s cities 
оа by tunnels, the departure time 
кау on the hour, and the arrival 
time 42.2 minutes later. 

Gravity-Powered Travel. To be sure, 
some formidable obstacles would have 
to be overcome before his scheme could 
become reality. At its midpoint, a 
Washington-Boston tunnel would be five 
miles below the surface of the earth— 
а technically difficult апа prohibitively 
costly bit of construction. In addition, 
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ssians have the subterranean temperature at a five- 
1 technique’ mile depth might be as high as 265° F., 
ng the fligh: and а passenger vehicle would need an 
ZVOUS In SE immense cooling system. Finally, be- 
J.S. Apollog cause a perfect vacuum could not be 
rapid he created within the tunnel, and because 
| hope 10! the vehicle would probably have to ride 
on before lj 
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oston and from Washington to 
°scow would each take 42.2 min. 
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on some sort of rail, friction would slow 
it down—leaving it with insufficient 
kinetic energy to complete its trip with- 
out a source of additiona] power. In a 
long-distance Washington-Moscow tun- 
nel, which at its midpoint would dip 
some 716 miles below the earth’s sur- 
face, the problems would Surely be 
magnified beyond solution, 

Undaunted by such practicalities, 
Cooper has also’ set up and solved by 
computer a set of differential equa- 
tions for curved tunnels that would pro- 
vide minimum gravity-powered travel 
time between any two cities on earth. 
These tunnels would Swoop into the 
ground at steeper angles and penetrate 
to even greater depths, Though travel 
times would vary, all would be less than 
the 42.2 minutes required for straight- 
line trips. 

Cooper has let his imagination soar 
even farther. Using different radii and 
gravitational forces in his formulas, he 
has laid out the mathematical ground- 
work for extraterrestrial travel networks. 
According to his calculations, straight- 
line tunnel travel between any two sur- 
face locations would be 53 minutes on 
the moon, 49 on Mars. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Nature’s Way 


Its drab orange, black and white cov- 
er is largely filled with advertisements 
for obscure scientific apparatus. Its 
stodgy layout is interrupted by grey nu- 
merical tables, grainy photographs and 
the jagged lines of esoteric graphs. Its 
language is a polysyllabic jargon that is 
often incomprehensible to all but a few 
specialists. Yet despite such shortcom- 
ings, London’s weekly Nature magazine 
has reigned for almost a century as the 
world’s foremost scientific journal. 

In an age of scientific revolution, the 
magazine might be expected to attempt 
some innovations. But last week, as 
he. prepared to take over the chair left 
vacant by the death of Botanist Jack 
Brimble, New Editor John Maddox, 40, 
hastened to assure his readers that he 
had no urge to tamper with success. 
"The journal is the property of the sci- 
entific community as a whole,” he said. 
“T don't intend to try to make changes.” 

Pages of Letters. Nature's solid repu- 
tation among scientists is built largely 
around what is perhaps its least reada- 
ble feature: a letters-to-the-editor sec- 
tion that has come to serve as a major 
forum of original scientific thought. 
Each week about 45 pages are filled 
with highly technical letters from scien- 
tists anxious to propound new theories 
or deflate old ones, to report on labora- 
tory discoveries or the progress of sig- 
nificant investigations. Reports on some 
of the most important scientific achieve- 
ments on record were first published in 
the pages of Nature. 

In 1896, for example, the discovery 
of X rays was described in English for 
the first time in a paper by Wilhelm 
Roentgen. Other firsts: isotopes in 


DEREK BAYES 


EDITOR MADDOX 
Publication is reward enough. 


1913, synthesis of penicillin in 1942, 
and the general nature of the genetic 
code in 1961. In 1908, British Engineer 
A. A. Campbell Swinton proposed the 
entire concept of television as it exists 
today in a short, precise Nature letter. 
In 1963 an article from Astronomer 
Maarten Schmidt contained the first 
published report of the large red shift 
of light from a quasar, indicating that 
the mysterious radio sources may be 
the farthermost objects in the universe. 

Most of the 5,000 letters and manu- 
scripts submitted annually are unsolicit- 
ed, but the editor occasionally “invites” 
contributions from eminent scientists— 
who respond to invitations as to a royal 
command. For their efforts, they re- 
ceive only token payment—on the the- 
ory that publication in Nature is re- 
ward enough. 

Jungles of Prose. Because scientists | 
from New Delhi to New York respond 
so readily to Nature's call, the journal 
needs no reporters and has only a tiny 
staff. Along with his assistants, Maddox, 
a former University of Manchester 
physics lecturer and science correspond- 
ent for Manchesters Guardian, must 
nightly hack his way through vast jun- 
gles of scientific prose. He selects for 
publication about two-thirds of the 
weekly letters, which sometimes have 
numbered 150 from as many as 50 
different countries. 

Founded in 1869 by Publisher Alex- 
ander Macmillan at the persuasion of 
famed Astrophysicist Norman Lockyer 
(the discoverer of helium in the sun), 
who became the magazine's first editor, 
Nature is still published by the Macmil- 
lan family, now headed by former 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan. But 
the magazine has never let its scientific 
or journalistic judgment be co red by - 
its owners. Some of the journal’s most 
scathing reviews—all writte 
experts—have p 
published by 


| RESORTS 
| The New Acapulco 


Mrs. Bruno Pagliai—Merle Oberon, 
| that is—padded prettily across the rug, 
with its fanciful design of chimpanzee, 
| parrot and elephant, on her way to the 

telephone ringing in the bookcase BS 
hind a Chinese print. “Yes, darling, 
| know,” she cooed happily. “They say 
bi the weather is simply frightful just about 
" everywhere in the world? - 
| It certainly was. But outside her big 
iW | glass doors the warm sun sparkled on 
|| azure water under a cloudless sky. This, 
| | | in fact, is why Merle Oberon, an actress 
| | whose beauty persists, and her husband, 
| a Mexican industrialist, built their new 
| palazzo in Acapulco, the mountain- 
Hii rimmed bay on the southwest coast of 
|) Mexico that claims to have better year- 
| round weather than any place anywhere. 
| And this is why Acapulco is currently 
|| in the throes of transition. 
| The Best People. Always popular with 
Mexicans—former President Miguel 
Aleman has a palatial villa and is a 
faithful weekender—the resort is be- 
coming the new sun spa for the inter- 
national big rich and their attendant 
swingers, and the easygoing oldtimers 
are uneasily sniffing winds of change in 
Acapulco's famous breezes. 
Already, Baron and Baroness Guy de 
Rothschild have bought a house, the 
Loel Guinnesses have just built one, the 
Clint Murchisons are just finishing one, 
the Samuel Newhouses are renting one, 
and the Douglas Fairbankses Jr. are 
looking for one. Mexican Millionaire 
Melchior Perusquia Jr. is spending 
$5,000,000 to build a private develop- 
ment for what he calls “the best people 
in the world,” including Walt Disney 
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| MODERN LIVING 
| who last month 


and Frank Sinatra, 
bought another Acapulco house. — 

The season is only now beginning to 
swing. SO far, Acapulco vacationers 
have included Lynda Bird Johnson (re- 
laxing), Anne Ford (honeymooning) 
and ex-Mayor Wagner (recuperating). 
Last week the chic league was further 
congested by Italian Designer Emilio 
Pucci, who arrived bringing the season s 
first rainstorm and leading a glossy swirl 
of journalists and society's beautiful peo- 
ple—Mary Cushing, Caterine Milinaire, 
Aurora Hitchcock—on a swinging jun- 
ket to celebrate his new perfume, Viva- 
ra. АП of this, on top of a regular 
tourist season that will probably see 
1,560,000 visitors stream in and out of 
a resort town of 100,000, has Acapulco 
full to bursting, with hotels now booked 
through March. 

Wrap-Around Masts. For those who 
were lucky enough to have booked ear- 
ly, there is deer and jaguar hunting in 
the jungles nearby, marlin off the coast, 
and for jaded water-skiers the sport 
called *water-parachuting," in which a 
skier, hanging onto a rope behind a 
speedboat, is lifted into the air a hun- 
dred feet or so by a special parachute, 
then is cut loose to settle gently into the 
water again. And for all, from morning 
till night, there is the-sun. When it sets, 
there are the parties, two and often 
three a night. They. begin late (Acapul- 
co dinners start at 9:30, often last until 
midnight), and host and guests wind up 
at Tequila à Go-Go, which stays open 
until 5 a.m. The Rothschilds dodge the 
crowds at the less fashionable Aku-Tiki 
on the beach. 

The houses of Acapulco's new jet- 
setters, like Merle Pagliai’s gleaming 
white villa, are almost all on the east- 
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DOUGLAS AUCHINCLOSS 


From schleppy to jetty. 


à 


ward side of the bay. Thi. 
away from the older, shabh tees \ 
the harbor town, with its с ler ba 
streets and peninsula Бош or! 
with buses and horse-dra їй M ) 
Developed haphazardly, vM s | 
flavor of claptrap and (іску К 
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magnificent sweep of beg La 
the tide of tourism rise, (he hag ` 
it is rising again, to fill ( ebb, V 
pointed hotels for the ave Well. 
—El Presidente, Acapulco a оі 
Elcano—sitting on the beac Цор р 
ed by well-stocked shops, тор 
Oldtime Acapulcanians аге bent 
to regret the passing of the sik 


“Tt used to be kind of SERIEM E 
plains one expatriate America j» 
“Now it's getting jetty.” Cha. 
will get even more so. “wp. ^" 
could you find this climate ү ! 
that's politically safe?" a 
de la Bruyère, 37, who made hi А 
tune in Canadian real estate, “| | à 
the sun, and this is the place, re 
informality! Here you may wear К 
thing, but always no socks. That е 
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Somehow the fizz was out oft thing 
champagne during Paris’ fashion sho barras: 
ings last week. Chanel showed st Barbra 
Grès had а tent-shaped evening go not fo 
St. Laurent showed exaggerated sù “It stin 
suits and transparent organza dre 
But after Rome, it all seemed flat w 
Barbra Streisand, Broadway's freevhii 
ing funny girl, showed up on he f 
trip abroad to add some zing and Whe 
to the proceedings. in the 

At a Chanel showing it is de riu 10 put 
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BARBRA IN PARIS 
Jaguar for Coco. 
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her place beside Marlene Dietrich and 
Elsa Martinelli in a jaguar-skin suit and 
Homburg that had even the models 
Y gawking. How did she like the show? 
"Those girls at Cardin's," said the girl 
from Brooklyn, “they didn't have a 


15 out oft thing under their dresses. I was em- 
fashion sho barrassed.” And Paris haut couture? 
showed st Barbra politely demurred: “Nice, but 


not for me.” Privately, she declared: 
“It stinks.” 
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a BR i. Waistcoat Parks 

' zing and | When U.S. cities thought about parks 


in the past, they thought big, tended 
it is de rige 10 put all their greenery in one huge 
heir own ЇЇ garden. New York, for instance, takes 
y to Сосо? tremendous pridé in the fact that Cen- 
wept into® "al Park is larger than Monaco. But 
a many city planners, led by Landscape 

wi) Architect Robert Zion, have argued for 
| Years that what cities Teally need are 
pel Parks in midtown where pedestri- 

"s Сап escape from the madding crowd. 
D. ue Zionist movement finally saw 
D week. CBS Board Chair- 
осот. Шат Paley announced plans 
“бү, Vert the site of the defunct Stork 
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а ft b 15) into a lot-size 
x Memoy; 7 100 ft) public park as a 
ES Samuel p to his father, Cigar Czar 
T [$1000 0019, Who died in 1963. The 

Я m i ped this Plaza, Which is to be com- 


Ist miqro mer, will be New York's 
t first ERA Waistcoat” park, and the 
| the ei ely public park in 


y endowed 
а canc. ened by Zion, it will fea- 
‚МУ of 24 intertwined locust 
Wiches a chairs and a kiosk for 
ide wan nd Soft drinks. Mirrors on 
a sheet a add a feeling of depth, 
спо аа cascading over the 

Out som, the back wall will help 
Ез © of the city noises. “An 
eative and stunning idea," 
Of Paley» pmmissioner Walter 
al oru TEE I hope it pro- 
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CINEMA 


Electra in Tuscany 


Sandra. “These shadows . . . the sift- 
ing of ashes of a dead past." 'Thus 
Whisper the winds of melancholy around 
à decaying palazzo in the Tuscan town 
of Volterra, where Director Luchino 
Visconti (Rocco and His Brothers, The 
Leopard) installs Claudia Cardinale as 
resident tragedienne. In Visconti’s mod- 
ern variations on the Electra theme, 
Claudia struggles with a role that re- 
quires her, at times, to slip off the man- 
tle of Greek tragedy and slip into some- 
thing like a bath towel. 

Married to a pipe-smoking, camera- 
toting American (Michael Craig), Clau- 
dia returns home after many years to 
witness the unveiling of a memorial to 
her late father, a scientist who died at 
Auschwitz. He was denounced to the 
Nazis, Claudia believes, by her mother 
(Marie Bell), who has since remarried 
and gone mad. Claudia's brother, played 
with a nice sense of wasting vitality 
by Jean Sorel, is less interested in ven- 
geance than in incest, about which he 
has written an autobiographical novel. 
Since the family closets are already 
bursting with scandalous secrets, Clau- 
dia begs him to destroy the book. The 
pair's unseemly sibling passion ultimate- 
ly leads to disgrace; violence and suicide. 

Sandra, though lento-paced and pre- 
tentious, does create a bewitching at- 
mosphere of decadence. While the old, 
ordered world passes into limbo, Vis- 
conti savors every detail of a cavernous 
manse where each drafty, half-lit corri- 
dor and every gleaming bit of crystal 
augurs ill. But finally the décor becomes 
a bore, and even Visconti's human char- 
acters seem used up, lifeless, set into 
place like figures in a faded tapestry. 


Mortality Plays 

The Money Trap would be a pretty 
good suspense melodrama if it could 
only learn when to keep its trap shut. 
Until the dialogue gets in his way, Hero 
Glenn Ford is quite persuasive as a 
gruff $9,200-a-year detective, blessed 
with *a beautiful home, the wife I want, 
a swimming pool, three cars and two 
servants." The fringe benefits have been 
provided by his rich missus, miscast Elke 
Sommer, who was obviously born to 
play a bauble-headed blonde who mar- 
ries a man to enjoy his money instead 
of bringing her own. Elke makes a weak 
role weaker by delivering all of her lines 
as though she had learned them pho- 
netically, but she at last articulates one 
crucial point: her cash has run out. 

The movie springs fitfully to life when 
Ford and his greedy partner, Ricardo 
Montalban, go to investigate a shoot- 
ing at the һоте:о Юг. Joseph Cotten. 
Gunned down by the shady doctor, a 
dying thief tells them that he was try- 
ing to lift $500,000 stashed in a wall 
safe. The cops persuade themselves that 
ill-gotten gains might as well line the 
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pockets of two hard-working law offi- 
cers, and conspire to do some Cotten- 
pickin’ after hours. Their moonlight- 
ing ends in a mock-Shakespearean fina- 
le. While Montalban overacts outra- 
geously, Ford fires bullets along with 
a somewhat more lethal barrage of 
words, words, words. “It isn't the mon- 
ey,” intones Ford. “It never is. It's 
people. The things they want, and the 
things they'll do to get it.” 

Overburdened with social significance 
and sloppy syntax, Trap is chiefly no- 
table for the appearance in a secondary 
role of onetime glamour girl Rita Hay- 


worth. Rita, frequently cast opposite 
Ford since they co-starred in Gilda in 
1946, plays a frowzy, pathetic old flame 
who knows the rackets but preserves all 


SY FRIEDMAN 


HAYWORTH & FORD IN “TRAP” 
lt never is. 


her secrets in booze. Рибу, plain-spoken, 
her veneer meticulously scraped away, 
Rita at 47 has never looked less like a 
beauty, or more like an actress. 


The Sleeping Car Murder is only the 
first of the multiple killings in this 
straightforward French thriller. A sul- 
try perfume saleswoman is strangled in 
a six-person compartment aboard the 
Marseille-Paris express, and several of 
her companions are dead before Police 
Inspector Yves Montand corners the 
killer for the traditional Wrap-up of 
clues, motives and revelations. 

Murder follows a heavily sienposted 
route, but its cast has esprit to spare. 
As usual, Simone Signoret leaves a tin- 
gle in the air, though she is done in 
when the plot is only half unraveled. 
Preternaturally sensitive to the supreme 
folly of being human. Simone (Mme. 
Montand in private life) plays a third- 
rate actress who mocks herself as “an 
Overripe hag out for a good e" 
with a young student (Jean-Lo is Tri 
tignant). She feels guilty 
until she has to co 
woman of distin 
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DAVID GAHR 


SIGNORET & DAUGHTER IN "MURDER" 
Esprit fo spare. 


travel in a crowded second-class com- 
partment to save money. As another 
hunted passenger, Catherine Allegret 
(Signorets daughter and look-alike) 
portrays a bumbling young innocent 
without seeming too defenseless about it. 
Nudged along by a nervous, nosy 
camera, the action leapfrogs from a jos- 
tling train car to teeming streets to the 
gritty ambiance of a police prefecture 
aswarm with unseemly night people. 
Murder is inconsequential but steadily 
entertaining, the victory of seasoned 
professionalism over the sort of paper- 
back-novel nonsense made to order for 
killing an hour or so between trains. 


Ten Little Indians is an enemic copy 
of the 1945 film And Then There Were 
None, which was based on the stage 
adaptation of Agatha Christie's dura- 
ble whodunit, which was inspired by the 
nursery rhyme. Unfortunately, nothing 
has been added but tired blood. 

. The plot remains a model of wicked 

ingenuity, marooning ten wrongdoers 

with an anonymous, homicidal host who 

intends to bring his guests to justice 

one by one. Properly done, this old- 

fashioned brand of carnage can hardly 

miss. The remakers of Indians fail in 

every impossible way. By shifting the 

scene from a godforsaken island to an 

alpine retreat, they are able to engineer 

a couple of spectacular deaths among 

the crags, but the mood of boxed-in 

menace is efficiently destroyed, Held to 
a laggard pace, such veteran actors as 
Stanley Holloway, Wilfred Hyde-White 
and Leo Genn convey the resigned air 
of specialists summoned too late to be 
really useful. Mod sex appeal is dragged 
in by Shirley Eaton, fisticuffs by Hugh 
O’Brian. And, unlikely as it seems, there 
is Teen Idol Fabian, quaffing a lethal 
dose of poison immediately after sing- 
ing a song. Fabian is the first of Indians’ 
victims, and the luckiest. For him, the 
end comes quickly. 


The Scold & the Sphinx — — . 

Hedda Hopper was the town's genia 
Scold, Buster Keaton its somber эш 
together, they were Hollywood past an 
present. Keaton's world—the gothic twi- 
light of the silent movie, the pratfall, 
the Quixote on a treadmill—dimmed 
when the sound stage dawned. Hopper $ 
world—of glamour, gossip and low jinks 
among the high-lifes—survived largely 
because she made it seem exciting even 
when it was dull. When TV nearly killed 
the movies, she helped rescue them with 
exposés and exclusives, chitchat and 
charm; to 30 million readers, Hedda 
Hopper was Celluloid City with hats. 
Last week, when the Scold and the 
Sphinx died—within hours of each other 
—the shock came not with the news, 
but with the realization that the nonstop 
columnist, at 75, was five years older 
than the ancient silent-film veteran. 

From the beginning, Hedda was 
blessed with eternal middle age. She be- 
gan her show-business career in 1913 
as Elda Furry, the plumpish daughter 
of a Quaker meat dealer in Hollidays- 
burg, Pa. She had little acting ability 
—but that little carried her to Broad- 
way, where she met and married Head- 
liner DeWolf Hopper, 32 years her sen- 
ior. The marriage was a failure. In 1922 
they were divorced.* It was her last 
public failure. 

No Sleeping Alone. Her career as an 
actress was brief but profitable. While 
she was still in the movies she sniffed 
every breath of scandal, sized up every 
star and starlet. When she was through 
in pictures, she was ready to challenge 
Louella Parsons as Queen of the Glam- 
ourmongers. In 1936 she talked her way 
onto radio, and in 1938 into her own 
syndicated column. She and Lolly never 
got along after that. 

Unlike Parsons, Hedda had a sharp 
sense of humor, deliberately collected 


* Their only child, Actor William Hopper, 


Plays Detective Paul Drake on the Perry Ma- 
son show. 
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The trivia that thrilled. 
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; 2) Louella Parsons hung up 
aging (72) К ay 
her spites and retired to a nursing home, 
(v q making official what even Hedda’s ene- 
Say, You mies admitted: when it came to colum- 
t to try [ nists, Hedda was alone on the throne. In 
саѕ10п, Hei the end, everyone in Hollywood knew 
nastised Flt she had meant it when she warned.them 
conduct ai vears before: “You can't fool an old 
then publi bag like me.” And in the end, most of 
ou eXPeCl T them stopped trying. 
Bag of Flour. If Hopper was never 
She seemed! old, Keaton was never young. When 
d Ed Sulis Harry Houdini saw six-month-old Jo- 
ng; he an seph Francis Keaton fall down a flight 
”; she ГР of stairs and burst into tears, he nick- 
red to deat named the bawling infant “Buster.” The 
ce sent M sobriquet stuck, and Buster’s expression 
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of her n took him into his vaudeville act at four, 
j billed him as "the Human Mop," and 
ublican, * literally swept the floor with him while 
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1932, his first marriage ended in a 
$400,000 divorce settlement. Keaton 
backslid into alcoholism, was soon fired 
by: MGM. He declared bankruptcy, list- 
ed assets of $12,000 and liabilities of 
$303,832. A second marriage lasted less 
than three years, and his career failed 
too. The silents had flickered and gone 
out; the talkies left him in the dark, an 
embarrassing memory of the ’20s. 

But Keaton still refused to cry for 
himself; he got married again—this time 
to a 21-year-old dancer—and welcomed 
the obscurity that enveloped him for 
nearly 15 years. Then, in 1949, tele- 
vision revived him in a Los Angeles 
comedy series that made him a national 
celebrity all over again. People who had 
forgotten his name suddenly hailed him 
as a genius; filmniks recalled that James 
Agee once wrote of Keaton's silent clas- 
sics: “Barring only the best of Chaplin, 
they seem to me the most wonderful 
comedies ever made." Comedians mim- 
icked his woebegone expression, his 
films were re-released and shown on 
TV, and in 1956 Hollywood slapped to- 
gether a screen bio entitled The Buster 
Keaton Story, with Donald O'Connor 
in the title role. 

The Bum Smiles, Buster began to 
pick up cameo roles in big movies— 
Hollywood Cavalcade, Limelight, Sun- 
set Boulevard. And, pushing 70, he 
started a new career making TV com- 
mercials for Ford trucks, falling off 
chairs and tables just to amuse the 
technicians on the set. Even then he 
refused to allow a photograph of him- 
self grinning. “I did smile once,” he re- 
called recently, “їп a fadeout where I 
was supposed to get the girl. We thought 
people would say, ‘Oh, goody, Keaton 
smiled.’ But do-you know what the pre- 
view audience said? “Look, the bum's 
laughing.’ We had to cut it out.” Which 
was the way Keaton always wanted it: 
he never doubted that the smiles would 
be waiting for him on the other side of 
the screen. 
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Gordian Knott 


Wait Until Dark. A middling mystery 
thriller is rather like a war: 90% bore- 
dom and 10% terror. Wait Until Dark 
does not fight the percentages. 

A doll containing two pounds of 
heroin has fallen inadvertently into the 
hands of a photographer and his blind 
wife (Lee Remick). They do not know 
what it contains, and after the husband 
is lured away, Lee Remick does not 
even know. where the doll is, though 
an unlikely-looking safe is part of the 
living-room furniture. Two musclemen 
and their brainmaster do know about 
the doll, and they want it. 

The crooks concoct an elaborate 
hoax about being cops, and there is 
much hokum with rattling of Venetian 
blinds, fake phone calls, unscrewing of 
fuses, disguises of voice. But Lee Rem- 
ick is a sightless Penelope with uncanny 
perception who carefully unravels in 
Act II everything that the crooks have 
carelessly knitted in Act I; it takes а 
pretty dedicated mystery fan to follow 
every purl three, drop one, of this Crazy 
pattern. In Act III the mayhem picks 
up, and a refrigerator becomes the most 
electrifying actor in the house., 

Frederick Knott, who also wrote 
Dial M for Murder, has left this plot- 
boiler perforated with illogic. At one 
point Lee Remick has located the doll, 
hidden it beyond likelihood of discov- 
ery, and decoyed the thugs out of the 
apartment. Instead of staying to be 
tortured or killed, she ought to call the 
police or flee. Playwright Knott seems 
to have forgotten that to scare a play- 

goer out of his senses, one must first 
satisfy his good sense. 
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ор in 1958 from the deanship 
of Michigan's College of Literature, 
Science and the Arts. 


O. Meredith Wilson, 56, Minnesota. 
A warm man with a dry humor and 
an analytic mind, he is an ideal mod- 
erator who manages to shape meet- 
ings toward his own preconceived n 
tent, yet. with a democratic touch. 
He is chairman of the Institute of 
International Education and Nation- 
al Advisory Council on Education of 
Disadvantaged Children. He is a for- 
mer history professor who was à 
Ford Feundation official and presi- 
dent of the University of Oregon 
before going to Minnesota in 1960. 


Theodore Hesburgh, 48, Notre Dame. 
Freewheeling and decisive, he roams 
from Taiwan paddy fields to ice floes 
in Antarctica, retains an amazing 
grasp of detail of all he sees and 
hears, and considers his latest proj- 
ect, organizing an ecumenical study 
institute in Jerusalem, “а very big 
thing—but something you do before 
breakfast." He is a member of the 
National Science Board, U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, consultant 
to the State Department. He spends 
120 to 150 days a year off campus. 


Katharine McBride, 61, Bryn Mawr. 
She probably belongs to more key 
groups than any single male presi- 
dent—ranging from the National In- 
stitutes of Health to the National 
Science Foundation. She has served 
as president of the American Coun- 
cil on Education and the College En- 
trance Examination Board. A psy- 
chologist, she has led Bryn Mawr for 
23 years. "This college is interested 
in progress for U.S. education and 
in working for it," she says. "Not 
Just progress, but fast progress." 


David Henry, 60, Illinois. A stiff 
individualist (he. insists on spelling 
words his way, such as enrolment 
with one J), Henry has a cold, effi- 
cient manner that can jar a meeting 
into action. He is executive commit- 
tee chairman of the National As- 
sociation of State Universities and 
Land Grant Colleges, vice president 
of the Association of American Uni 
versities. A former English professor 
he headed Wayne University, served 
at N.Y.U. before going to Illinois in 
1955. He goes to meetings by. train 
and “a flow of memos goes off in 
every direction when I get home.” 
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REDOUBTABLE M E Nc B 
president: he commands the vast expertise oe b Th 
stitution and knows how to organize intellect. Asa ia NA the 
ing society increasingly values these qualities, the i & suc 
of the presidents is soaring. They have become a ki a pis 
estate, half educators and half national policymakers Чїй inn 
Their influence reaches worldwide; they have We 1 
spend up in ivory towers because they are so often M is 
planes. On a recent trip to see how well the University hi whi 
Philippines was using an improvement grant from the ta a 
efeller Foundation, Notre Dame’s Father Theodore a) бо 


burgh and Michigan State’s John Hannah discover ш 
Princeton's Robert Goheen and Cornell's James Perkins) КЕ. 
just left, after checking up on the use of U.S. бй tion 


funds. While there, they met Indiana’s ex-president, n 


* . . visiI 
Wells, back from an advisory mission to Bangkok. Tea 
It is a routine thing for Hannah—when not chairing says 


U.S. Commission on Civil Rights—to field questions |, he s 
Civil Service Commission Chairman John Масу ару hou 
prospective appointee to a high federal job. Atlanta Ui, Т 
sitys Rufus Clement keeps a card file near his desk ong, “Mit 
U.S. Negro that he considers worthy of a high positio, univ 
Government and education, for queries from Washingt, nah 

Mostly, however, the presidents influence society anl; univ 
Government by serving on powerful advisory groups, Wit the c 
education, for example, 22 university consortiums now; educ 
rect projects too big for any single school to handle, зш} * 
the operation of a nuclear reactor. Other key boards cou Р'&! 
the Government on foreign-aid, education abroad, гені scho. 
with emerging nations, and poverty programs. 


The effect is that the same names keep surfacing in ШЕ 
informal interlocking directorate. Among the chief № Th 


are the National Science Foundation (Hesburgh, С fom 
M.LT.s Julius Stratton, Bryn Mawr's Katharine МеВ ре 
the Rockefeller Foundation (Hesburgh, Goheen, Call Ment 
Lee DuBridge), the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad£ gi 
ment of Teaching (Perkins, Goheen, Stratton, He Self, | 
McBride, Minnesota's О. Meredith Wilson, North Сш ence j 
William Friday, U.C.L.A.'s Franklin Murphy, Ilinois тр 
Henry), the Institute of International Education (Wis casua 
Hesburgh, Murphy, McBride, Henry). , mit i] 
The 41 university presidents whose schools belong! resou, 
Association of American Universities form the elite ? 


Lee DuBridge, 60, Caltech. Mild- 
mannered, soft-spoken and  enor- 
mously proud of his school, Physicist 
DuBridge is constantly on the phone 
as a skilled broker between Caltech's 
scientific resources and the nation's 
ever-expanding demands for scien- 
tific knowledge. He is an adviser to 
NASA on manned space flight, a di- 
rector of National Educational Tele- 
vision and the National Merit Schol- 
arship Corporation. 


William Friday, 45, North Carolina. 
An efficient organizer, he has been 
president of the South’s best univer- 
Sity for ten years, has pipelines to re- 
Sources of all of the region's leading 
schools. He heads an advisory com- 
mittee on relations between AID and 
universities, and chairs the President's 
commission on White House Fellows. 
^ lawyer, he has spent most of his 
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n, even if that lofty organization, аз one of 
uts it, is “not action-oriented.” Many of these 
»mitted to the defensible Proposition that their 
an aie 80" t solely with administering their own schools. 
No" е td of them assume more off-campus commit- 
put about à р TM deeply that universities must contribute 
ments, elie well as individually, to U.S. goals and progress. 
ert, F their energy and conviction, to nominate 
nd, Rh often means coming to the attention of 
se ittee pickers as HEW Secretary John Gardner or 
suc RUPES OR assistant, Francis Keppel. The current 
his chief a pictured and described on these pages. 
inner КОК V ists are not a formal organization. They are, 

These uet describes it, "a group of men who say exactly 
as one of t nean, are competent, have a high degree of ener- 
what they ie Ay minded." They naturally practice what 
gy, are Dn a “non-nefarious collaboration and collusion.” 
Goheen ARM y enables them to handle big tasks in a 

This Per it be organizing foreign research stations in 
hurry, W жа Үе, studying tropical agriculture for the Na- 
о ісу of Sciences-National Research Council, ad- 
tional NASA on moon exploration, or formulating a National 
ҮШ rs Corps. “Гуе met with Frank Murphy so often," 
Т шге, “I almost know what he's going to say before 
d ss it. This group of presidents can get more done in an 
m other groups can in three weeks." 

Their universities alone do not determine membership. 
“Michigan State is by nobody's standard one of the great 
universities," argues one of these presidents, "yet John Han- 
nah has had as much influence on the role of the American 
university overseas as anyone." Harvard's Nathan Pusey, on 
the other hand, sits on many boards; yet, as one Washington 
education official puts it, “Һе has never really been an activ- 
ist.” California’s Clark Kerr, once one of the most influential 
presidents, has turned more of his attention to his own 
school since the Berkeley crises of last year. Chicago’s 
George Beadle is caught up in reshaping his own institution. 
Yale’s Kingman Brewster, though distinctly an activist, is still 
100 new in his job to have time to join the inner group. 

. The activists eloquently argue that spending time away 
from the campus benefits their schools. “It is important to 
have an understanding of the transformations and develop- 
ments taking place in this country and world,” says M.1.T.’s 
Stratton. Their membership shifts gradually; Stratton him- 
self, for example, will have only a different degree of influ- 
nee in his new job as chairman of the Ford Foundation. 
be ОЛЕГ Broup exerts leadership in a low-key, almost 
hit uud seeks no euphoria of power. Its members com- 

elves essentially because the chance to use their 
€ public good is so temptingly sensible. 
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Franklin Murphy, 50, U.C.L.A. Per- 
haps the most articulate of all, he 
turns down at least five outside jobs 
for each one he takes on, but enjoys 
“camaraderie with my colleagues" 
and is convinced that outside involve- 
ment continually refreshes his atti- 
tude toward his own campus. A for- 
mer medical school dean and chan- 
cellor at the University of Kansas, he 


is in his sixth year as chancellor at 
U.C.L.A, 


Julius Stratton, 64, M.LT. A scholar 
as well as keen administrator, he 
Spends at least a day each week on 
National committees: "People have 
asked me how you get on these 
boards, but the difficulty is staying 
Off." A physicist, he has spent more 
than 40 years at M.LT, says that 
those of us who are centered on 
Sclence have a national obligation to 
respond.” 


+ 1966 
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Robert Goheen, 46, Princeton. A 
scholarly humanist who stakes out 
his positions carefully, he is a close 
friend of Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, argues that “a university presi- 
dent is not a political eunuch.” A 
past chairman of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, he is a trustee of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, Wood- 
row Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation and Princeton’s influen- 
tial Educational Testing Service. He 
Jumped spectacularly from professor 
to the presidency in 1957. 


Fred Harrington, 53, Wisconsin. He 
spends half his time away from Madi- 
son on projects in which his IBM 
memory, crisp voice and instant an- 
swers keep countless meetings mov- 
ing toward decisive conclusions. He 
is an adviser to HEW Secretary John 
Gardner and the Peace Corps, chairs 
the Universities Research Associa- 
tion, Inc. (Argonne National Labs). 
which is building an atomic acceler- 
ator. He taught history at Wisconsin. 
rose from department chairman to 
president in ten years, has held the 
job three years. 


James Perkins, 54, Cornell. A former 
Carnegie Corporation executive and 
wartime Office of Price Administra- 
tion official who has maintained ex- 
tensive ties with both education and 
government, Perkins now heads a 
presidential committee re-evaluating 
foreign aid. A firm believer in coop- 
eration among universities, he urged 
private colleges and universities last 
week to set up regional networks for 
mutual planning. He has led Cornell 
only 2% years, once served as a vice 
president at Swarthmore. 


Rufus Clement, 65, Atlanta Univer- 
sity. A Negro historian with a Ph.D. 
from Northwestern who has headed 
his school for 29 years, Clement 
takes pride in his skill in "race and 
human relations, first, and foreign 
relations, particularly African, sec- 
ond." He is an adviser to the State 
Department on African affairs, a 
member of the National Commission 
on Accrediting, board member of the 
American Association for the Unit- 
ed Nations. He flies so much that 
he has Pan Ams schedules almost 
memorized. 


John Hannah, 63, Michigan State. 
Ап outgoing activist and a former 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, he 
claims that he can tap his campus spe- 
cialists, get an answer to most any 
question for Government or research 
groups "within 30 minutes." He 
Serves on the Presidents Commit- 
tee on Equal Opportunity and seven 
other policymaking committees. He 
holds neither a master's nor a doc- 
tors degree, yet has headed Michi- 
gan State for 24 years. -—— —À 
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*Mine is reverse perspective," says 
Charles Hinman, 33. By this he means 
that his abstract paintings, rather than 
being stretched flat within rectangular 
frames, balloon out into space. BY 
warping his canvases Over well-carpen- 
tered underpinnings, Hinman has adde 
a real third dimension to painting, and 
in so doing he has become the leading 
exponent of the new movement called 
“top” (for topographical) art. à 

Eleven years ago, “Chuck” Hinman 
was pitching Class A baseball for the 
Milwaukee Braves. But he soon had a 
bachelor of fine arts from Syracuse, and 
in the end, art won out. While teaching 
industrial-shop work in a Long Island 
private school, he perfected his hand 
at carpentry and began constructing 
wooden ribs that could add contours 
to his painting. А 

However, Hinman did not make his 
device into an enclosing straitjacket. 
The ribbed contours of his canvases do 
not always match the contours of his 
hard-edged colors. In Cloud No. 2, for 
instance, a yellow, earlike shape em- 
braces but does not parallel the straight 
ridge of white, thus throwing into shad- 
ows and visual doubts where a shape 
ends or bends. 

Sven Lukin, 31, a Latvian-born New 
Yorker, is another art pioneer of top. 
His zest for contours dates back to his 
student days at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, where he watched architec- 
ture students make models of shaped 
canvas. Currently he is curling scroll- 
work-like strips of canvas out into space, 
as if they were peeled from flat murals. 

In England, Richard Smith, 34, is the 
“top” man, and his work is slated to be 
shown at this year’s forthcoming Ven- 
ice Biennale. Smith started shaping his 
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MIES & PROJECTS* 
Diversity within unity. 


canvases for pop art effects when he 
painted à cigarette box whose corner 
emerged from the flat picture plane. As 
his works moved from pop to top, they 
thrust forward from the wall more and 
more. “I always have to have the wall 
plane," he says, *and to think of the 
painting as an extension of it." One of 
his future projects he calls tents—can- 
vas forms up to 18 feet tall, supported 
by rods, ropes and pegs. 

As an art form, top art stands some- 
where between collage, in which objects 
are pasted onto the canvas, and sculp- 
ture, in which the work exists to be 
viewed in the round. But however hy- 
brid the medium, it has won astonishing 
acceptance. Hinman, for instance, has 
had only two one-man shows in as many 
years, and already his works are owned 
by seven major museums. Nor are col- 
lectors holding back. Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller already owns one, and 
would-be purchasers are forming a long 
queue to buy whatever Hinman may 
choose to produce next. 
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CLERGY 
The Chopper Chaplains 


Ever since Bunker Hill, the man be- 
hind the man behind the gun has carried 
a Bible, comforted the wounded and 
prayed for the dead. Matching the U.S. 
military buildup in Viet Nam, the armed 
forces now have 274 chaplains on duty 
there and are steadily recruiting more. 

Viet Nam is a new kind of war, and 
new also is the chaplain's method of 
ministering to it.. Since U.S. troops are 
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cases—sitting all alone in a foxhole 
getting shelled, or on a rolling ship 
scanning the sky for kamikazes. The 
fear was there and it made you think 


of God. Here, relatively few guys are 
confronted with death every day.” 
While most of the troops in Viet 
Nam may be indifferent to churchgo- . 
ing, they nonetheless have a high re- 
spect for the churchmen who share the 
dangers of war with a quiet heroism 
that wins affection and awe rather than 
medals. One such chaplain is Lutheran 
Hugh Lecky, 34, a “helipadre” who last 
summer rode a chopper to Ba Gia, a 
remote outpost that was under Viet 
Cong attack. With a chaplain’s kit on 
'" " it hip and a medical corpsman's 
3 his right, Lecky ministered tó a 
helicopter pilot, then turned to 
g others—even though he was 
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*Mine is reverse perspective,” 
Charles Hinman, 33. By this he means 
that his abstract paintings, rather than 
being stretched flat within rectangular 
frames, balloon out into space. Ву 
warping his canvases Over well-carpen- 
tered underpinnings, Hinman has added 
! а real third dimension to painting, and 
| in so doing he has become the leading 

exponent of the new movement called 
*top" (for topographical) art. : 
Eleven years ago, "Chuck" H 
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RELIGION 


CLERGY 
The Chopper Chaplains 


Ever since Bunker Hill, the man be- 
hind the man behind the gun has carried 
a Bible, comforted the wounded and 
prayed for the dead. Matching the U.S. 
military buildup in Viet Nam, the armed 
forces now have 274 chaplains on duty 
there and are steadily recruiting more. 

Viet Nam is a new Kind of war, and 
new also is the chaplain's method of 
ministering to it. Since U.S. troops are 
so widely scattered, chaplains have be- 
come airborne circuit riders. “It’s now 
a matter of riding helicopters and going 
where the troops are," says Major Gen- 
eral Charles E. Brown, a Methodist 
minister who is the Army's top chap- 
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; 


HUTCHENS 
Are there atheists in foxholes? 


lain. “We used to hold three or four or 
maybe ten services a week. Now our 
chaplains are saying services in the com- 
bat area to at least ten and sometimes 
as many as 50 separate detachments of 
soldiers.” 

Constant Fear. By no means does 
every soldier get to church on Sunday 
—nor do all of them want to go. “I 
don’t believe for one minute that old 
saw about there being no atheists in 
foxholes,” says Chaplain (Major) Frank 
Vavrin. Only about 17% of U.S. troops 
in Viet Nam regularly attend services 
on an average Sunday—35,000 men at 
1,000 services. Chaplains estimate that 
more than 60% of the soldiers never 
go at all. One reason for the low at- 
tendance, suggests Air Force Captain 
Robert Cortez, is that the Viet Nam 
war is considerably less deadly than 
World War II, in which he saw com- 
bat duty in the Navy. Then, he says, 
“there was constant fear in so many 
cases—sitting all alone in a foxhole 
getting shelled, or on a rolling ship 
scanning the sky for kamikazes. The 
fear was there and it made you think 
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of God. Here, relatively few guys are 
confronted with death every day." 

While most of the troops in Viet 

Nam may be indifferent to churchgo- 
ing, they nonetheless have a high re- 
spect for the churchmen who share the 
dangers of war with a quiet heroism 
that wins affection and awe rather than 
medals. One such chaplain is Lutheram 
Hugh Lecky, 34, a “helipadre” who last 
summer rode a chopper to Ba Gia, a 
remote outpost that was under Viet 
Cong attack. With a chaplain's kit on 
his left hip and a medical corpsman's 
bag on his right, Lecky ministered tő a 
dying helicopter pilot, then turned to 
helping others—even though he was 
wounded by a mortar shell. 

Something Special. Still another cler- 
ical hero is Captain James Hutchens, 
31, a Church of the Brethren chaplain 
who at his own request was reassigned 
from an engineering unit to the combat- 
tested 1st Battalion of the 173rd Air- 
borne. On a patrol one day last Novem- 
ber, Hutchens' company walked into a 
Viet Cong ambush. Although crippled 
by a bullet wound in his thigh, Hutch- 
ens helped two rescue patrols bring the 
company’s wounded back to safety, 
comforted the sick for 22 hours until 
engineers could hack out a landing zone 
large enough for medical evacuation 
choppers. After a month in a Saigon 
hospital, Hutchens talked his way back 
into duty with the 173rd; in January, 
two weeks after his return, Hutchens 
led another rescue patrol that brought 
a G.I. back to safety under Viet Cong 
fire. Understandably, Hutchens is some- 
thing special to the men of the 173rd, 
who flock to his services. "I can't talk 
about him," says one G.I. in the unit. 
“You just wouldn't understand. You 
haven't been with us." 


THEOLOGY 


Scientist of Symbols 

To the tourist in India, the magician's 
rope trick is merely another clever dem- 
onstration that the hand is quicker than 
the eye. To Professor Mircea Eliade of 
the University of Chicago divinity 
school, the fakir’s fakery is the vestige 
of an ancient religious rite with highly 
symbolic overtones: the rope is an im- 
age of the “astral cord,” symbolizing 
the link between earth and sky, man 
and heaven. Originally, the trick was 
intended to prove to spectators the ex- 
istence of an unknown and mysterious 
world; by climbing the rope and then 
temporarily disappearing, the conjurer 
revealed the possibility of man’s tran- 
scending this world for the “real” but 
hidden world of the sacred. 

In the subtle art of establishing the 
sacred origin of profane events, 
Rumanian-born Scholar Eliade has 
peer. A pipe-smoking ро 
speaks six languages апа 
in three, Eliade, 58 


MIFED is the International Film, TVfilm 
and Documentary Market whose suc- 
cessíul operations extend over a num- 
ber of years. Its Spring Cine-Meeting 
will. be held from 18 to 25 April next. 
MIFED is a new-style market dealing 
in feature and documentary films for 
the Cinema and TV. It is an active 
business centre for producers, buy- 
ers, renters and distributors of films. 
MIFED has twenty viewing rooms 
equipped for all possible technical 
requirements. Ten are for cinema 
films and ten for telefilms. Its Club 
facilities make it one of the most 
attractive and elegant business ren- 
dezvous in Europe. 

MIFED clients who are unable to at- 
tend the whole Spring Cine-Meeting 
are invited to make use of its special 
assistance bureau which undertakes 
to represent their interests. 
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ELIADE 
Are God and the Devil brothers? 


as well as chairman of Chicago’s history 
of religion department. His new book, 
Mephistopheles and the Androgyne: 
Studies in Religious Myth and Symbol 
(Sheed & Ward; $5), demonstrates why 
he is probably the world’s foremost liv- 
ing interpreter of spiritual myths and 
symbolism. Jerald Brauer, dean of Chi- 
cago’s divinity school, and other schol- 
ars compare Eliade's works to those of 
the modern pioneer of myth collection, 
Sir James Frazer (Lhe Golden Bough). 
Unlike Frazer, an agnostic who de- 
plored the mindless cruelty and super- 
stition of pagan legends, Eliade, a Greek 
Orthodox Christian, comprehends an- 
cient mythology as religious man’s ех- 
istential effort to understand the mys- 
tery of the universe. Little known out- 
side university circles, Eliade has had a 
profound influence on a number of 
younger theologians—notably Emory’s 
Thomas J. J. Altizer, one of the leading 
“death of God” thinkers. Another Eli- 
ade enthusiast was the late Paul Tillich, 
who for three years ran a joint seminar 
with him at Chicago on theology and 
the history of religion. 

Mystic Light. Mephistopheles, origi- 
nally a series of lectures delivered to 
the Eranos circle of scholars and artists 
influenced by Psychologist C. G. Jung, 
is typical of Eliade’s work: sweeping 
in scope, it minutely traces the origin 
and development of several spiritual 
concepts through a variety of cultures. 
One example is the widespread experi- 
ence of the “mystic light," such as that 
of a sober-minded, 19th century New 
York City businessman who was ec- 
Statically converted to Christ after a 
dream in which he was suffused with 
light. Eliade shows how many other- 


| wise disparate faiths offer similar ex- 


 регіепсез of the "inner light." Although 
fined and explained differently by е 
us religions, these experiences all rep- 
resent radical breaks with normal ex- 
пе, taking man out of his ordinary 
e and projecting him “into a universe 
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cule dose used, and Durovic’s “not- 
for-profit” Krebiozen Research Foun- 
dation was getting a “contribution” of 
$9.50 for each shot. The FDA banned 
the shipment of Krebiozen in interstate 
commerce. 

None of this stopped Dr. Ivy. Though 
he had lost his high office at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois because of Krebiozen, 
he continued to treat up to 50 patients 
a day in his laboratories at Chicago’s 
Roosevelt University. A north side 
general practitioner, Dr. William F. P. 
Phillips, went on treating 500 or more 
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fendants, the prosecution claimed, had 
encouraged patients to visit Chicago, 
then supplied them with Krebiozen to 
take to their home-town doctors—which 
was illegal in any case where the patient 
crossed a state line. 

Packing the courtroom, and often 
making demonstrations outside it, were 
scores of emotional patients and their 
kin who believe that Krebiozen has 
saved their lives. The jury of four 
housewives, two saleswomen, a stenog- 
rapher, a printer, a retired machinist, a 
maintenance man, a truck driver and 
a janitor heard more than 4,000,000 
words of testimony so full of conflicting 
claims that Judge Julius J. Hoffman 
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KREBIOZEN JURORS 


A tortured story in 4,000,000 words. 


patients, and Durovic’s Promak Labora- 
tories continued to prepare Krebiozen 
ampules and distribute them through 
the foundation. 

In November 1964, the Government 
went into Chicago’s Federal District 
Court and got indictments on 49 counts 
(later reduced to 42) against the foun- 
dation, Dr. Ivy, Dr. Durovic, his lawyer- 
financier brother Marko, and Dr. Phil- 
lips. The charges ranged from mail 
fraud and conspiracy to defraud the 
public to submitting false statements to 
Government agencies. Technically, the 
question of Krebiozen's efficacy as an 
anticancer drug was not at issue. But 
there was little doubt that the Govern- 
ment hoped that by convicting any ог 
all ofthe defendants it could end the 
entire controversy. 

Issues of Veracity. In a marathon, 
ten-month proceeding, the tortured sto- 
ry of Krebiozen was told and retold. 
The Durovic brothers had made mil- 
lions, the Government charged, and 
salted some away in Swiss banks. Dr. 
Ivy’s savings were said to have jumped 
in eight years from a mere $16,983 to 
$222,153 (his wife had done well in 
Wall Street, explained Ivy). The de- 
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declared: “This case bristles with issues 
of veracity.” 


Last week, despite the mountains of 


evidence amassed by the prosecution, 

the jury decided every last one of those 

issues in the defendants’ favor and ac- 

quitted them on all counts. It was clear- 

ly the question of Krebiozen’s medicinal 

value that had been on the jurymen’s 

minds. Explained Foreman Adolph J. 
Beranek: “There had been no fair test 
of Krebiozen. We were convinced that it 
had some merit, and we were not in a 
position to kill it without a fair trial.” 


For all the Government’s efforts, 


nothing was changed. The Krebiozen 
controversy will continue and perhaps 
become more 
nounced that he will go on treating pa- 
tients; Dr. Phillips said he would not 
"until we know what is required under 
FDA law." The National Cancer In- 
stitute announced that it still sees no 
reason to make a further study, and the” 
FDA will maintain its ban on interstate 
shipments. Said FDA's new director, 
Dr. James Goddard: “Each day 
a person with treatable - 
on Krebiozen is a day 
closer to death,” 


intense. Dr. Ivy an- 
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MONTI AT CORTINA 
Retiring from the spectators. 


BOBSLEDDING 


Just Short of Disaster 

From all the things sportswriters say 
about him, Eugenio Monti sounds 
somewhat bigger than life. He is for- 
ever being called “incredible,” “dyna- 
mite;” “the bomb,” and “the master.” 
He has "icy blue eyes,” "iron hands,” 
and he has survived “countless brushes 
with death.” Actually, in his only major 
accident so far, in 1958, he got off with 
a badly broken nose. The real Eugenio 
Monti is a short, slight, 38-year-old 
Italian who prefers Coca-Cola to Chi- 
anti, goes to bed at 9, earns his living 
as a ski-lift operator, and hasn’t any 
idea how he happens to be the world’s 
best bobsledder. “I cannot explain it,” 
he says. “I can only do it.” 

Monti is a bobber mostly by mis- 
chance. Skiing was his game until he 
ripped the ligaments in both knees prac- 
ticing for the 1952 Olympics; he tried 
his hand briefly at auto racing (too 
expensive) before turning to bobsled- 
ding at the late age of 25. With speeds 
up to 70 m.p.h. on the straightaways, 
and G forces up to six times gravity on 
the turns, bobbing is one of the world’s 
most exacting sports. The trick is to 
stay just short of disaster, taking the 
steeply banked turns as high as pos- 
sible (so as to pick up speed on the 
way down), threading an absolutely 
Straight course through the narrow 
straightaways, where a momentary mis- 
calculation will slam the sled into a 
solid wall of ice. _ 

Like a Jockey. Monti scored the 
use of brakes ("They are only good 
for stopping at the end") or a steering 
wheel (he preferred to use reins, like 
a jockey), told his crewmen to "sit 
quiet and close your eyes if you want." 
He won six two-man world champion- 
ships, plus two world titles in four-man 
sleds. The streak came to an end at 
the 1964 Olympics in Innsbruck, Aus- 
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ains Tony Nash won 


the two-man гасе in а damaged sled 
that Monti had helped repair. Monti 
decided to retire to his ski lifts at Cor- 
tina d'Ampezzo in the Dolomites. — . 
Then the International Bobsledding 
and Tobogganing Federation chose 
Cortina's twisting (twelve curves) Ron- 
co run as the site for last week's 1966 
championships. Monti could not bear 
the thought of standing around аз à 
spectator while Nash or somebody else 
won the race on his own home course. 
Besides, Brakeman Sergio Siorpaes had 
designed a faster, more maneuverable 
sled with motorcycle shock absorbers 
and a central pivot that permitted both 
sets of runners to bank independently 
on curves. “I have never felt more like 
racing," said Monti after testing the 
sled. Even a crash failed to dampen his 
enthusiasm: during practice last month, 
he was clattering through Cortina's 
Curva di Arrivo at 65 m.p.h. when the 
new sled hit a hidden crevice and 
stopped dead. Brakeman Siorpaes was 
hurled clear and knocked cold. Monti 
smacked into the front of the bob, 
cracking a rib and opening a jagged 
three-inch cut on his forehead. 

In a Corset. For last week's world 
championship race, doctors taped Mon- 
ti’s ribs, fitted him out with an elastic 
corset, shot him full of novocain. The 
pain was still so great that he nearly 
blacked out on the curves. But he 
steered his bright red sled through four 
absolutely perfect one-mile runs—one 
of them in 1 min. 16.36 sec., only OL 
sec. off the course record. The two-man 
race was all one man. Beating fellow 
Italian Gianfranco Gaspari by 2% sec- 
onds (and third-place Nash by more 
than five seconds), Monti had his ninth 
world championship. 


GOLF 
While the Cats Are Away 


If absence really does make the heart 
grow fonder, Arnie Palmer and Ken 
Venturi must think that Jack Nicklaus 
and Gary Player are the tops, the 
Colosseum and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration all rolled into one. Nick- 
laus (at $152,000) and Player (at $71,- 
000) were big winners on the 1965 pro 
tour, but so far this year they could 
qualify for unemployment compensa- 
tion. Jack has played in one tournament 
and earned $1,405; Gary has yet to see 
a sixpence. And last week, with $57,000 
up for grabs in San Francisco’s Lucky 
International tournament, they were 
planning a trout-fishing excursion at 
Player’s South African farm. 

All of which was fine with Palmer, 
who has never been the sort of man to 
turn down a dare. Arnie went back to 
cigarettes when they put warning signs 
on the packages, and in three tourna- 
ments so far this season he has placed 
first, second and third for total win- 
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Bill McGaw, 51, does not usual- 
]y concern himself with current events. 
He likes to roam the West, tracking 
h legends as the saga of the 
bawdyhouse in Columbus, 


maich, 


ne woman 
K \ Mex. Along the way he collects 
layers, [Western relics, including the stagecoach 
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that Webster was the society’s legal 
agent, and he was forced to withdraw 
his federal suit. When that happened, 
the Birch Society, which had filed a 
countersuit against McGaw, also called 
off its lawyers. Had the Birch Society 
gone into court as a plaintiff, it would 
have faced the difficult task of prov- 
ing that it had suffered damages from 
McGaw’s editorial. More important, it 
could have been forced to produce the 
same membership lists that it was so 
anxious to keep under wraps. 


A Report that Backfired. In state 
court, where he sued Webster instead of 
the Birch Society, the angry editor fared 
better. The defense tried the classic libel 
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that eventually cost him his paper. While 


at his hotel. “They were so vile,” he re- 
calls, "that I couldn't repeat them to a 
Marine drill sergeant—and my own 
language is pretty salty." Victory should 
help him bear up under the insults. But 
It may be some time before McGaw 
can collect his $20,000. Last week Web- 
ster announced his intention of appeal- 
ing the decision. 


The Machine Wins 


Not all editors emerge triumphant 
from court after tangling in print with 
their readers. Last week Gene Wirges, 
39, former editor of the weekly Demo- 
crat in Morrilton, Ark., was sentenced 
to three years in prison for perjury. 

. Wirges' conviction was only the latest 

incident in a long history of troubles 
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EDITOR BILL McGAW ABOUT TO ROAM 
Lesson for radicals, fanatics and seditionists. 


defense of truth. McGaw's editorial, the 
lawyers said, followed the Communist 
line, just as Webster had charged. Ap- 
pearing as a star witness, Far-Right 
Commentator Dan Smoot agreed that 
the editorial was Communist lining, and 
the same point was made in a deposi- 
tion from Martin Dies, onétime chair- 
man of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. But then the defense 
quoted some words of praise for the 
John Birch Society from a California 
Senate subcommittee on un-American 
activities. Once that report had been 
introduced as evidence, the tactic back- 
fired. McGaw's attorneys were able to 
read parts that the defense lawyers had 
ignored, sections that compared the 
Birch Society to the Communist Party, 
just as McGaw had done. After that, 
the jury was convinced. 

Throughout the trial, the courtroom 
was packed with spectators openly sym- 
pathetic to Webster. Some of them may 
have kept busy after hours as well. Mc- 
Gaw received obscene telephone calls 


he was in command, the Democrat at- 

tacked the well-entrenched local polit- 

ical machine of Sheriff Marlin Hawkins, 

a close ally of Governor Orval Faubus. 

After accusing the machine of election 

fraud, Wirges was threatened, beaten 
up and shot at. Harassed by every possi- 
ble legal weapon his enemies could 
dream up, Wirges lost two libel suits 
for a total of $275,000. A $75,000 
judgment was later overturned by the 
Arkansas Supreme Court; the $200,000 
verdict has been set aside, and the case 
will be retried. 


The perjury charge stemmed from 


one of his libel trials, and Wirges had 
little doubt that he would be convicted. 
The members of the jury, which in- 
cluded an illiterate and a man whose 
son is soon to stand trial for murder in 
the same court, were all well-known to 
the sheriff. Even before the verdict, 


Wirges’ friends, including the defeat- 
ed Republican Gubernatorial Candida: 
Winthrop Rockefeller, were U^ 
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LITERARY PROPERTY 


A Pique at Biography 
Ernest Hemingway met А. E. Hotch- 
ner in 1948, and the world-famous nov- 
elist and the relatively unknown maga- 
zine writer soon became fast friends. 
They went fishing together in Cuba, 
watched bullfights in Spain, hunted the 
pheasant country of Idaho, and toured 
France. *Papa" and “Hotch” got along 
so well together that Papa gave his 
friend the right to adapt some of his 
novels and short stories for movies and 
TV. And because they were inseparable 
companions, Hotch became aware of 
Papa's gradually increasing periods of 
depression, his dark and suicidal moods. 
There was a time when Hemingway 
tried to jump out of a plane in flight; 
on another occasion he tried to walk 
into a whirling propeller. One morning, 
Mary Hemingway, Papa’s fourth wife, 
found her husband with a shotgun in 
one hand, two shells in the other. He 
had just finished writing a note in which 
he made ominous references to his will. 
All this, and more, went into the 
pages of Papa Hemingway, Hotchner’s 
story of the novelist’s final years, which 
Random House plans to publish in April. 
The book bristles with intimate details 
of Hemingway's slow deterioration. On 
reading the galleys, Mary says, she suf- 
fered “a traumatic shock.” In a letter 
to Random House Board Chairman 
Bennett Cerf, she accused Hotchner of 
“shameless penetration into my private 
life and the usurpation of it for money.” 
She demanded a long list of changes in 
the book. The author and the publisher 
agreed to many of them, but Hotchner 
flatly refused to delete the last chapter, 
which recalls how he urged Mary to 
transfer her husband from the Mayo 
Clinic to a specialized psychiatric hos- 
pital, how she refused, fearing what 
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effect the publicity might have, and 
how, on July 2, 1961, Hemingway put 
the muzzle of a shotgun in his mouth 
and blew the back of his head off. 
Invasion of Privacy. Mary's next 
move was to ask the New York State 
Supreme Court to enjoin publication. 
The book invaded her privacy, she said, 
and it violated the confidential relation- 
ship that existed between Hotch and 
Papa. But her main argument was that 
it appropriated her literary property. 
The law holds that the author of a letter 
maintains ownership of its contents, and 
Mary claimed that her husband's estate, 
of which she is both executrix and bene- 
ficiary, maintained ownership of the ma- 
terial Hotchner had used in his book. 
The notes he had taken on conversa- 
tions with Papa should be considered as 
letters from the author; it was as illegal 
for Hotchner to use the tape recordings 
he had made as it is for recordings of 
the radio broadcast of an opera or а 
symphony to be copied and sold. Al- 
most all the material of the book, said 
Mary, was the stuff that Papa could 
have put into an autobiography. As 
such, it now belonged to her, and she 
had not given her consent for its use. 
Nonsense, answered Hotchner. He 
had made most of the changes Mary 
had requested, and she was deceiving 
the court, asking it to enjoin a book 
that was far different from the one now 
scheduled for publication. His notes 
were his own property, he insisted. He 
had written them down well after the 
events and conversations had taken 
place. As for violating any confidential 
relationship, Papa knew about the book 
he was planning, said Hotchner; in fact, 
Papa encouraged him to write it. As 
for Mary’s privacy, she was the wife 
of a famous man; she was a published 
author herself and a proper target for 
public scrutiny. What was really wor- 
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MILESTONES 
——— HMM раван 


Born. To Aye Aye Mynt U, 26, 
daughter of U.N. Secretary General 
U Thant, and Tin Mynt U, 29, Man- 
hattan College assistant professor of 
math: a son, U Thant’s first grandchild; 
in Manhattan. 


Divorced. By Patricia Kennedy Law- 
ford, 41, second youngest of the Ken- 
nedy sisters, and the only one to marry 
a non-Catholic: Peter Lawford, 42, ac- 
tor and Sinatra clansman; on uncon- 
tested grounds of mental cruelty; after 
11 years of marriage; four children; in 
Gooding, Idaho. 


Died. James Albert Pike Jr., 22, old- 
est son of California's Episcopal Bishop 
James A. Pike; by his own hand (.30- 
.30 cal. rifle); in a Manhattan hotel 
room, after returning from study at 
England's Cambridge University. 


Died. Barbara Ann Rooney, 29, 
sometime actress, fifth wife of movie 
actor Mickey Rooney; by gunshot (.38- 
cal. pistol), apparently at the hand of 
her friend of recent months, Milos 
Milosevic, 24, a sometime actor, who 
then committed suicide; in Mickey’s 
Brentwood, Calif., home, after she had 
visited her ill (with a blood infection) 
husband in a nearby hospital, and prom- 
ised not to see Milosevic again. 


Died. Lucius Beebe, 63, fulltime 
dandy, a Boston banker's son who once 
wrote that “the trivia of life may be the 
solution for all the ills of a fretful and 
feverish world," remained wedded only 
to elegance, which he took to be his 
taste in dress (top hat and morning 
suit), food (champagne and pâté), rail- 
roads (which he glorified in books and 
in his private Pullman), and café so- 
ciety, whose doings he reported, first for 
the New York Herald Tribune and later 
for the San Francisco Chronicle; of a 
heart attack; in San Mateo, Calif. 


Died. Leonard Heinrich, 65, armor 
expert at Manhattan's Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, who in 1941, after a 
Pentagon call for something better than 
the antiquated “tin hat” helmet, de- 
signed the low-slung M-4 “steel pot, 
used in World War IT, Korea and now 
in Viet Nam; of a heart attack; in 
Clarksville, N.J. 


Died. June Walker, 65, who flapped 
her way to fame in 1926 as the first Lor- 
elei Lee of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, 
demonstrated her versatility by playing 
everything from a brassy prostitute in 
Waterloo Bridge to a doting mother in 
Blue Denim; of emphysema; in Sher- 
man Oaks, Calif. е 


Died. Buster Keaton, 70, “ће Great 
Stone Face" of the silent screen; of 
lung cancer; in Woodland Hills, Calif. 
(see SHOW BUSINESS). 
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Died. Lewis Stiles Gannett, 74, nat- 
uralist, author (Young China) and for 
25 years book reviewer of the New 
York Herald Tribune, who reported on 
7,500 books, wrote 6,000 columns on 
everything from beards to katydids, 
once mused that "the ideal book re- 
viewer is a superficial sort of fellow"; 
of leukemia; in Sharon, Conn. 


Died. Hedda Hopper, 75, Holly- 
wood's genial scold; of pneumonia; in 
Los Angeles (see SHow BUSINESS). 


Died. Paul Manship, 80, front- 
ranking U.S. sculptor, widely acclaimed 
for his heroic-sized, neoclassic figures 
(notably, the 15-ft. Prometheus in 
Manhattan's Rockefeller Center), but 
also for finely wrought bronze med- 
als (World War IIs Merchant Marine 
Medal) and busts (Franklin D. Roose- 
velt); of a heart attack; in Manhattan. 


Died. Roy Claire Ingersoll, 81, for- 
mer president (1950-56) and chairman 
(1954-61) of Chicago's Borg-Warner 
Corp., who took the conservative old 
auto-parts and appliance maker into 
such varied fields as aerospace and oil- 
drilling gear, thereby nearly doubling 
sales to $585 million by 1961, when his 
son Robert took over the top job; of 
cancer; in Winnetka, Ill. 


Died. Fernande Olivier, 83, Pablo Pi- 
casso's first great love, who met him 
in Paris in 1903, was his mistress and 
model for nine years, watching him pass 
from his Blue Period to rose-toned 
nudes, which she told about in Picasso 
and His Friends (1933); in Paris. 


Died. Edmund Morgan, 87, longtime 
(1925-50) Harvard law professor, who 
in 1948 headed the commission that 
drew up the first Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice, replacing the often con- 
flicting Army Articles of War and the 
Articles for the Government of the 
Navy; of arteriosclerosis; in Santa 
Monica, Calif. | 


Died. Gilbert Hovey Grosvenor, 90, { 
chairman since 1954 of the National | 
Geographic Society and editor until 
then of its magazine, an ardent conser- 
vationist, traveler and journalist, who 
spiked the once stuffily academic Geo- 
graphic with handsome color spreads 
and eyewitness reports, including the 
first conquest of Mount Everest, thereby 
hiking circulation from 900 to 2,000,- 

000 (now 4,500,000) at his retirement: 
of a stroke; in Baddeck, Nova Scotia. 


Died. Joseph Knowland, 92, Republi- 
can publisher (from 1915 to 1960) of 
the Oakland Tribune and U.S. Congress- — 
man (five terms), who helped boost 2» 
Earl Warren to the governorship and _ 
his own son William to the Ss 
of pneumonia; in Pi 
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AEROSPACE 
"No End in Sight" 


Cover 
E o ne American heroes of the 
Viet Nam war is not a man but a ma- 
chine—a snub-nosed, whale-tailed air- 
plane that looks as if it would be lucky 
to get off the ground. Officially designat- 
ed the C-130 Hercules, it is known as 
the “Herky Bird" to thousands of U.S. 
servicemen in Viet Nam, and it provides 
them with the sustenance of life. The 
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supplanted munitions and ‚ ordnance 
makers as the Pentagon 5 principal ar- 
senal of war matériel. In that endeavor, 
no other company seems able to match 

ckheed's agility and scope. | 
SES of pae e Much of the credit 
for Lockheed's success belongs to Chair- 
man Courtlandt Sherrington Gross, 61, 
who smoothly synchronizes the work of 
a huge team of expert and highly indi- 
vidualistic executives. At the Pentagon, 
Robert McNamara's computer-minded 
whiz kids and crusty admirals alike de- 
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After the Herky Bird, an elephant with a seven-story tail. 


cargo-carrying Herky Bird works when 
monsoon rains keep supply ships off- 
shore. It flies ammunition and chow to 
artillery units isolated by the Viet Cong, 
now moves 65% of the military air 
cargo inside road-shy South Viet Nam. 
Wrote Marine Captain George A. Baker 
III to his cousin in Georgia: “The Her- 
cules is somewhat our guardian angel.” 

It is also somewhat of a triumph for 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., which pro- 
duces it, and its performance is precisely 
what the Pentagon has come to expect 
of the company. For an unprecedented 
four years in a row, the company has 
been the Defense Department’s biggest 
single contractor. The $1.7 billion worth 
of new defense orders that Lockheed 
Janded in the fiscal year ending last June 
30 represented 7.1% of all contracts 
let by the Pentagon, nearly double the 
share of its nearest rival, General 
Dynamics. In the current year, Lock- 
heed is certain to stay at the top of the 
list of suppliers, having already won two 
major prizes: a $1.3 billion Air Force 
contract to build the giant С-5А trans- 
port, the world's largest plane, and a 
development award likely to grow to 
another $1 billion for the Army’s so- 
called Advanced Aerial Fire Support 
System, a combat plane combining a 
helicopter's lift with half the speed of 
a jet airliner. Aerospace has long since 
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scribe Lockheed's management as bril- 
liant. Lockheed also wins more than its 
share of the big contracts because of its 
chairman's gift for soft salesmanship. 
That gift was developed during the 29 
years that Gross played second fiddle 
at Lockheed to his older brother, the 
late Robert E. Gross, a fast-driving, fast- 
spending, fast-thinking airplane maker 
who could have been played by Clark 
Gable. Bob Gross was a giant of his 
times, but times change fast in aero- 
space. And in the four years since Court- 
landt Gross succeeded his brother as 
chairman, Lockheed sales have risen by 
22%, to $1.75 billion in 1965, and its 
profits have almost doubled, to an esti- 
mated $52 million. 

'The aerospace industry as a whole 
last year saw sales jump to a record 
$20.9 billion, with its backlog of orders 
hitting an $18.6 billion peak. This was 
the same industry that, after its post- 
Sputnik missile and satellite surge, felt 
its fortunes sag. As recently as 1964, 
the management consultant firm of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., declared flatly: 
“Aerospace is no longer a growing mar- 
ket.” Today the Little expert who pre- 
sided over that report readily admits: 
‘The Viet Cong made a liar out of me.” 
This is true—for the moment. Without 
question, the U.S. military buildup in 
Viet Nam gave new life to the aero- 
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as sifted sand—to the Polaris missiles, 
capable of bearing hydrogen warheads 
from beneath the sea to targets 2,500 
miles away. Lockheed's second-stage 
Agena rocket has put more payload in 
orbit than any other U.S. booster, tele- 
metered more data from space than all 
other U.S. spacecraft combined. 

Like almost all other aerospace com- 
panies, Lockheed is expending money 
and energy on projects that have little 
to do with air, much less space. Com- 
pany engineers devised a computerized 
system for the Alameda-Contra Costa 
Counties (Calif.) Blood Bank that cut 
inventory losses in half in two months 
by keeping track of supplies; using that 
system, every blood bank in the U.S. 
could theoretically run from the same 
computer. Lockheed last year concoct- 
ed plans for a statewide information- 
retrieval system that would theoretical- 
ly enable California to keep a Big 
Brother-like watch on its citizens; with 
the help of computerized data-storage 
units in various localities, officials in 
Sacramento could press a button to 
check up on local tax collections, high- 
way repairs, personnel needs—eventu- 
ally perhaps even alimony payments or 
political contributions. It may seem odd 
to laymen that space technology can be 
applied to such earthbound matters, but 
"systems management," the mastery of 
computerized complexity, remains the 
same in principle, whatever the prob- 
lem to be solved. 

Lockheed's rare-earth research has 
uncovered a cathode-sensitive red phos- 
phor that interests makers of color tele- 
vision tubes. One Lockheed division is 
constructing a $10.5 million dam across 
Colorado's Fryingpan Creek, another 
across Oregon's Blue River and is com- 
pleting a half-mile freeway through the 
heart of downtown Seattle. Another 
division builds nuclear reactors in Geor- 
gia, has developed an irradiated wood 
that is much tougher than the hardest 
hardwood. . 

Despite all this earthbound branching 
out, aircraft, almost all of them military, 
still account for more than half of Lock- 
heed's revenues. Twelve nations now 
fly Herky Birds. Hercules' successor, the 
C-141 jet StarLifter, has carried more 
than half of the 60,000 servicemen flown 
to Viet Nam since the U.S. buildup began 
last summer. Lockheed’s F-104 fighter 
has become the NATO standard. Built 
in six foreign countries and flown by 
seven more, the F-104 “missile with 
a man in it” has contributed $800 mil- 
lion to aerospace exports. These have 
become one of the largest items 
($1.4 billion last year) in the U.S. 
trade surplus, which underpins the value 
of the dollar. 

Last month Lockheed delivered to the 
Strategic Air Command the first opera- 
tional SR-71, the world’s fastest (2,070 
m.p.h.) jet and successor to the famed 
U-2. Flying at three times the speed of 
sound, the titanium-skinned reconnais- 
sance craft can, from an altitude of 
80,000 ft., spy on 60,000 sq. mi. of the 


ROBERT GROSS (1953) 
Hard lessons for a giant. 


earth’s surface an hour; with modifica- 
tions, it can act as the hottest of all 
combat interceptors. 

As for its elephantine С-5А cargo 
plane—four times the size of today’s 
ungainly Herky Birds, with a tail seven 
stories high—Lockheed hopes that it 
will start an upheaval in military strat- 
egy, commercial travel and even ocean 
shipping. One-third faster (550 m.p.h.) 
than Russia's AN-22, which awed Eu- 
rope last spring, the С-5А will carry 
twice the payload: 50 autos, or six 
Greyhound buses, or 14 supersonic jet 
fighters, or 700 combat-ready troops or 
the largest piece of equipment the Army 
uses, a 74-ton portable bridge. By 1972, 
fleets of C-5A’s will enable the Penta- 
gon to airlift entire armies with full bat- 
tle gear anywhere in the world in a few 
days. Overseas military bases might 
then be reduced to token strength, since 
the Army could fight at least small wars 
abroad without hauling anything by ship 
except bulk supplies, such as coal or oil. 
In a civilian version, which Lockheed 
hopes to have on the market by 1970, 
the С-5А could carry up to 1,000 pas- 
sengers, allowing airlines not only to 
slice the New York-London fare to $75 
but to carry air freight cheaply enough 
(less than 3¢ per ton per mile) to take 
substantial traffic from railroads and 
ocean shipping. 

The Team. This arsenal of technical 
prowess is commanded by a slender 
wisp of a man (5 ft. 7 in., 148 Ibs.) 
with thinning grey hair, twinkling blue 
eyes, a Boston accent, and an almost 
embarrassing diffidence. Among stran- 
gers, Lockheed Chairman Gross will go 


far out of his way to avoid admitting - 


that he heads one of the nation's larges 
industrial corporations. To occupati 

questions from fellow airlin: 
he usually responds: “I’m # 
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turing.” Recently a famous European 
actress seated beside him at a Hollywood 
dinner party asked the inevitable “What 
do you do?" Replied Gross: “I’m an 
aircraft mechanic.” To his relief, the 
actress ignored him for the rest of the 
evening. 

At leisure, Gross enjoys the quietude 
of his $300,000, six-acre estate high in 
the Santa Monica Mountains, where his 
wife, the former Mrs. Alix Van Rens- 
selaer Devereux Wanamaker, often joins 
him at his hobby, gardening. At work 
amid the thunder of aircraft at Lock- 
heed Air Terminal, Gross operates out 
of a resolutely old-shoe office, with bare 
green walls, a few wooden and leather- 
covered chairs reminiscent of his Har- 
vard undergraduate days, and a roll- 
top desk. One visible vanity: a different 
pair of Ben Franklin spectacles with 
frames to match each day's fastidious 
London suit and breast-pocket handker- 
chief. 

Gross gets paid $127,164 a year, and 
his 57,669 shares of Lockheed stock 
(worth $3,450,000) earned him anoth- 
er $115,338 in dividends last year. In 
return, he runs an orderly administra- 
tion in which, says Lockheed Director 
William А. M. Burden, onetime Assist- 

ant Commerce Secretary for Air, *He 
does not impose details, as other large 
aerospace companies do, but gives scope 
to other people." 

Those “other people" emphatically in- 
clude Dan Haughton, 54, Lockheed's 
president since 1961. He and Gross be- 
have, says Burden, "as if they were run- 
ning a small partnership." Haughton, an 
Alabama coal miner's son, put himself 
through the University of Alabama by 
moonlighting in the mines, graduated 

(33) as an accountant, and joined 
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Lockheed in 1939. A prodigious worker 
who arises at 4 o’clock every morning, 
rarely gets to bed before midnight, he 
spends at least half of his time jetting 
about through Lockheed’s 34-state cor- 
porate domain. 

While he is away from Burbank, the 
man who tends the headquarters shop is 
Executive Vice President A. Carl Kot- 
chian, 51, a onetime Price Waterhouse 
accountant who is virtually Haughton’s 
alter ego. And then there is Lockheed’s 
biggest intangible asset, Vice President 
(for Advanced Projects) Clarence L. 
(“Kelly”) Johnson, a $114,507-a-year 
(including bonuses) design genius who 
bosses the Burbank “skunk works,” 
where Lockheed keeps its surprises 
a secret. Broad-nosed, with piercing 
blue eyes and a bubbling humor, John- 
son resembles a sober W. C. Fields. He 
decided to become a plane builder 
at twelve, joined Lockheed as soon 
as he won a master’s in aeronautics 
from the University of Michigan. 
His drawing-board magic has created 
19 of Lockheed’s famed planes. Among 
them: the Hudson bomber, Р-38, 
P-80, Constellations, F-104, U-2, and 
SR-71. 

Ex-accountants Haughton and Kotch- 
ian keep a close watch on costs, and 

Gross is more than content to leave 

Lockheed's day-to-day operations to 

them and the company's 46 vice presi- 

dents and the presidents of nine quasi- 
autonomous subsidiaries. But there is no 
question that Courtlandt Gross has the 
final say on major policy decisions. In 

a notoriously nervous industry, where 

a decision made in panic can cost many 

millions, Gross is known for his im- 

perturbability. Recalls Haughton: “The 

first time I ever saw him he was in a 
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hone. Ti bund company on his weekends, Bob (Neville Chamberlain returned from proved to be expensive flops. After a 


— tha Gross moved West and, with six asso- Munich in an Electra 10). disastrous crash, Washington grounded 
was fate! ates, bought then bankrupt Lockheed The Fork-Tailed Devil. The Electra all Constellations, and order cancella- 
| talking! 2 1932 for a mere $40,000. Said the 10 turned Lockheed into а better-than- tions piled on top of rewiring costs. 


, - | judge who permitted the sale: "I hope going concern, and World War II con- Though Lockheed eventually lost $35 
ons, Gre, 0 know what you're doing." Today verted it into a giant. Its P-38 Light- million on commercial sales of the Con- 
t of his st Lockheed common stock is worth $710 ning, the only U.S. fighter in continuous nie, the plane returned to the air, set 
himself w million, but for a while the judge's service throughout World War П, was speed records for four-engine piston 
other. Ss) skepticism seemed well founded: dur- dubbed by Luftwaffe pilots “der gabel- craft that may never be broken, and 
act for E i its first six months under Bob Gross, schwanz Teufel"—the fork-tailed dev- ^ airlines still fly 455 Constellations in a 
ss which. Rd sold only $23,000 worth of il.” Making Hudsons for the British be- day when anything that isn't a jet is con- 
others” ee While Bob was struggling fore the U.S. entered World War II, sidered a creep. Again, in 1959, when 
‚ Sons d E M оппа, Court took a small office Lockheed ran into the U.S. Neutrality Lockheed’s Electra turboprops began 
nager, © ny ош and, because the com- Act, which forbade either U.S. or Brit- coming apart in mid-air, the company's 
the Bot began Р too poor їо pay him а salary, ish citizens to ship or fly the planes sales of passenger planes crashed with 
where "Lem ying to sell Lockheed planes from the U.S. to Britain. Court Gross them. Burdened with a $25 million bill 
er that’ — helped devise a stratagem. Lockheed for modifying Electras, which have 
i “д Founded ; planes they were, even then. bought a wheat farm on the North since performed splendidly, and a $31 
ngrepi brothers Aes by two barnstorming Dakota-Canada border, flew its bomb- million loss on its ten-passenger execu- 
ui » Alan and Malcolm Lough- ers there from the Burbank assembly tive JetStar, the company sank $42.9 
MIT. Y had Lockheed), the line, hitched them to teams of horses. million into the red in 1960. The next 
ppily A Ме a sinple, Produced the Winnie The horsés, supposedly not subject to year, Bob Gross died of cancer and his 
her t0 " $9 Wile “engine Vega in which one- the laws of man, drew the planes across brother moved up from president to 
hionab m Other Wee -Ost circled the globe, an- the boundary. Canadians unhitched the chairman. 


y ports ү ita s 1 Which Amelia Earhart animals, let British pilots ferry the air- A Push from Monopsony. By then, 
sen Nn P cross-country record for craft оп to England. Lockheed had decided to retreat, at 
ys CT fade tes and Anne Morrow During the war, Court Gross went least temporarily, from the commercial- 
Bost ШЙ the Sm a later Lockheed to Burbank as Lockheed's general man- plane market and stake its future on 
rious Tia ч 105, across Bering Strait to ager, showed his executive ability by defense and space work. The move was | 
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m yii Bop n plan. у, What did save it sive decisions. At war's end, Lockheed missile, which has accounted for more 
EID. cu conce nose basic design stayed aloft because it was ready not than $2 billion—a fifth—of the com- 
now i [a Coffee o ed while lingering only with the four-engine Constellation, pany’s revenue over the past decade. 
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MET ае бакоу U 8 in the lobby which ran away with the first round of Polaris’ successor, the Poseidon, will 
ad ihe pingi осо 4 ir Terminal. The airline orders, but with the U.S.'s first probably bring Lockheed and its sub- 
ҮР tim у aj, Vith th al-meta lectra 10, а jet fighter, the F-80 Shooting Star, contractors another $2 billion. 
iati y ; ang the Bhest Jo ten-passenger which provided the basic design for so The missile splurge, plus the nation’s 
at c e Compar lowest D /grOss-weight many later models that Lockheed engi- effort to overtake the Soviet Sputnik 
nes pyl бе, Electra Pe airer a ($36,000) of neers nicknamed it “Old Hodgepodge.” in the peaceful exploration of space, 
„д 2 ү her Well” solid] Of its time. For Lockheed, it all looked too good demanded airborne equipment bulging 
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unt Ey eht EESE in Latin passenger feeder transport, and the Con- traditional airframe industry | ў 
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such non-planemakers as IBM, Bendix 
and General Electric play critical roles. 
Soon a new business climate emerged. 
At the top, the Pentagon made shrewd 
use of its monopsony— One customer 
but many suppliers—to foster compe- 
tition. To meet the unsparing military 
demand for excellence, companies un- 
dertook research and development on a 
hitherto undreamed of scale; today en- 
gineers and scientists constitute a third 
of Lockheed's work force against only 
5% during World War Jr. Bidding for 
big contracts became so costly that 
companies began to specialize instead of 
lunging after every bit of new business. 
Often aerospace firms must risk mil- 
lions of their own dollars on up to eight 
years of research just to stay in the race 
to build fewer, but costlier weapons. 
“We've become more sophisticated, 


more efficient and more competitive,” 
says Courtlandt Gross. "We've had to 


—to survive. Our competitors are very 
alert, very wise, very hard-working.” 
Among Lockheed’s top competitors: 
> Boeing last year surged to the top 
of the 1,250 U.S. aerospace companies 
in sales (an estimated $2.1 billion) and 
profits (an estimated $77 million), 
thanks to record orders for its efficient 
commercial jets. It is an anomaly of 
the trade that though jets are immensely 
profitable to the airlines, Boeing alone 
among the planemakers has so far prof- 
ited from building jets for commercial 
use. Boeing has not won a major mili- 
tary contract since 1958, suffered ma- 
jor setbacks by not capturing either 
the TFX or C-5A award. The company, 
however, is battling Lockheed for the 
Government contract to build a super- 
sonic transport; a win would make up 
for a lot of lost business. 
> North American dropped to second 
in sales ($2.01 billion) and third in prof- 
its ($45.8 million, behind both Boeing 
and Lockheed) in 1965. North Ameri- 
can’s bread and butter is space—NASA’s 
Apollo moon vehicles, Saturn space 
boosters, Air Force rocket engines and 
missile-guidance systems. But its for- 
tunes started skidding in 1964 when the 
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vernment canceled development of 
С XB-70 supersonic bomber, into 
which the company had plunged $1.4 
billion. Now the escalation of the Viet 
Nam war is bringing cutbacks in NASA 
spending, and North American is not 
even in the running for any of the ma- 
jor awards due in 1966. ; 
» Douglas Aircraft, once the blue chip 
of the planemakers, has in recent years 
flown in Boeing's jet wash. But by bring- 
ing out its short-range DC-9 nearly two 
years ahead of Boeing's competing 737, 
Douglas last year managed a major 
comeback. Last month it rolled out an 
elongated, 200-passenger version of its 
DC-8 in a bid for the interim. market 
before the C-5A is ready. By winning 
the $1.5 billion contract Jast year to 
build the Air Force's first manned or- 
biting laboratory, on which it had gam- 
bled $60 million of its own, Douglas 
jumped into a commanding lead in a 
big new space program. 
» General Dynamics, revitalized after 
the largest loss ever suffered by a U.S. 
corporation ($135 million in 1961), last 
year won a $1.7 billion production con- 
tract for its controversial F-111 (born 
TFX) adjustable-wing Air Force-Navy 
fighter. The company also garnered de- 
velopment awards to convert it into a 
spy plane and a bomber to replace the 
Strategic Air Command's B-52. Though 
its Convair division in San Diego still 
limps, G.D. has a near-record backlog 
of nuclear-submarine orders, is busy 
producing antiaircraft and ship-to-air 
missiles. 
> McDonnell Aircraft, which bypassed 
missiles to concentrate on space (Mer- 
cury and Gemini capsules), has stepped 
up production of its dazzling F-4 Phan- 
tom fighters for the. U.S. Air Force, 
Navy, and Marines, and the British. 
It is also developing an infantry anti- 
tank rocket and rebuilding an original 
Gemini capsule for reuse with a new 
heat shield in the manned-orbiting- 
laboratory program. 

Behind these prime contractors, 
scores of specialists ranging from Aero- 
jet-General (rocket fuel) to United Air- 
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ace. | Lockheed envisages the development 
'suing ppl of à whole new family of jet-helicopters 
i aki to serve as tomorrow's interurban buses. 


After taking off vertically from down- 
wn heliports in cities such as New 
‘York, they would fold their rotors in 
jcasting s Mair, whisk to, say, Boston in 30 
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Famed psychiatrist Кап! Menninger was ће particular apostle 
cited in one TIME story. But the description lends itself to hun- 
dreds of other men of medicine and vision. Their achievements 
are regularly reported in a TIME section devoted exclusively to 
medicine. New surgical and diagnostic techniques, as well as 
breakthroughs in the treatment of injury and disease are exam- 
ined in TIME's authoritative style. TIME's concern with what's new 
and special in medicine and elsewhere is a cherished tradition. 
One that attracts millions of families worldwide each week. 
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IRAN 
The White Revolution 


Near Isfahan, surveyors were setting 
the final location for а $286 million 
steel mill that the Russians will con- 
struct for Iran. Other crews tramped 
across the desert and through mountain 
passes driving stakes to mark the route 
for a $450 million pipeline that will 
carry natural gas 800 miles north from 
Iran's southern oilfields to the Russian 
border. At Bandar Shahpur, still others 
staked out the site for a $100 million 
petrochemical plant, owned jointly by 
Iran and the U.S.’s Allied Chemical 
Corp. Around the clock, workmen 
were building two new ports on the 
Persian Gulf ($300 million), a state- 
owned refinery outside Teheran ($133 
million) and, nearby, the giant Latyan 
Dam ($100 million), which they hope 
to complete early in 1967. 

Achieving the Symbol. The intense 
activity represents the latest stage in 
Mohammed Reza Shah Pahlevi's three- 
year-old *White Revolution" (so called 
because it has been bloodless), a grand 
design that is intended to wrest Iran 
from the middle ages into modern in- 
dustrialized society. Having laid the 
groundwork through extensive land re- 
forms and a massive literacy drive and 
aided by annual oil royalties worth 
more than $500 million and an influx of 
$2 billion in foreign-investment capital, 
the Shah has launched his country 
headlong into what is far and away the 
Middle East’s fastest-moving, most am- 
bitious development program. From 
broad, modern boulevards in Teheran 
to the effusion of makeshift classrooms 
in the hinterlands, it has already begun 
to change the life and look of Iran. 

The Russians have also agreed to 
build a $20 million plant to turn out 


heavy boilers, bridge girde ; 
Crechoslovakia has promised a $15 mil- 
lion precision-tool factory. On a small- 
er scale, the U.S. Government last week 
agreed to provide $245,000 for the 
planning of a nationwide power grid to 
integrate the electricity that seven new 
hydroelectric dams will provide by 
1967. In recent months, the U.S.’s 
American Motors, Britain’s Rootes, 
France’s Citroén and West Germany’s 
Volkswagen have all signed deals to be- 
gin assembling cars in Iran, thus giving 
the country that ultimate symbol of 
industrialization, an auto industry. 

Losing the Largesse. Such has been 
the progress of the Shah’s program that 
the U.S. Government slashed aid to 
Iran from $22 million to $2,900,000 
last year. And, last December, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s Cabinet Committee on 
Balance of Payments—which sets 
guidelines for the “voluntary” program 
limiting direct U.S. investment abroad 
— declared that Iran was now a “devel- 
oped nation.” Far from feeling com- 
plimented, the Shah and Amir Abass 
Hoveida, his Prime Minister and chief 
economic planner, took the declaration 
as an affront; it made Iran for the first 
time subject to the guidelines. 

Iranians see the U.S. action as a 
threat to the continued influx of dollars, 
to the completion of their development 
plan, and to their foreign-exchange po- 
sition. “Balance of payments simply 
isnt that important,” says Hoveida. 
“Бог a very small capital saving, the 
U.S. is badly damaging Iran’s chances 
to develop.” U.S. officials have private- 
ly explained to the irate Iranians that 
the move was aimed at big-spending 
American oil companies. Other U.S. 
firms, they point out, are being encour- 
aged to go ahead with plans for invest- 
ment in Iran. 
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Prosperity out of the Pit 
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workers than 20,000 me с 
pick-and-shovel slaves. Ee 
mechanization means." Recalls si 
ward E. Warren, 68, Australia’s i. | 
mine operator: “That was the t йыш 
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mechanization went straight in.” F 

Before that breakthrough, in spieg К 
huge and largely untapped созі ы 
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away as South Africa, still suffered M 
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N ; so superior in fact that he does not 
| of Sarsaparilla deign to confide his thoughts to any- 


| man , one, least of all to his dim twin. The 

. The e LID MANDALA а ү thoughts, anyhow, are nothing much, 
eon. quE 5 s. Viking. $ but when Waldo retires, he will maybe 
the Їй. uite. 0 able to define tO 2 get around to collating notes ‘for his 
и Whay опу 5o? oe al is without moving novel—Tiresias as а Youngish Man— 
uat ri what anger can properly ad- which he keeps in mum’s old dress box. 
ж s right inde rites latet novel. — — Tiresias was the shaman of Thebes, 
d tne, mire Patrick ne confident of his ability ^ who had a prophetic gift as well as 
i mt only соо both а right-hand and the characteristics of both sexes. Waldo 
fie w demonstra svp мопс gets into the spirit of the thing by put- 

e Wi zs ü ting on his dead mum's old ball dress. 


Terrible Twins. One day Waldo dies 
"of spite like a boil burst at last with 
pus." Arthur flees the house, returns 
after three days, and is mercifully com- 
mitted to the local asylum. It remains 
for the twins' twin dogs to prove that 
Waldo, if slightly incredible, is edible. 
Hungry dogs will swallow anything. 

What to make of these terrible twins 
—‘“those two poofteroos,” as the con- 
temptuous inhabitants of Sarsaparilla 
see them? At first sight, it would seem 
that the old Confederate camp had 
moved to a last site in the real Deep 
South—Down Under; that the old Span- 
ish-mosstroopers of Southern decadence 
ride again in New South Wales. White's 
celebrated style, in its sidelong, sug- 
gestive, subjunctive way, might nudge 
a reader to the 'conclusion that this 
is like early Capote or Tennessee Wil- 
liams. And, somehow, White has con- 
trived to convert a scrubby Australian 
suburb into standard Old South gothic. 
Moldering mansions are in short sup- 
ply Down Under, but White does what 
he can with "gothic" grass around the 
Brown house, wormy quince trees, and 
the house itself, which is a sort of 
Greek Revival temple done in clap- 
board. It is amazing what can be done 
with mutton fat, bad drains, and skeins 
from bowls of bread and milk to con- 
vey the squalor of life and the hatred 
of it that is proper to fiction of this 
genre. 
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version of the Greek myth of Tiresias. 
White finally is content with nothing 
less than to present some enactment 
of the central mysteries of Christianity. 
Arthur is “hermaphroditic Adam,” fa- 
ther—and mother—of mankind, also 
divine child, also martyred divinity. In 
these terms, Mandala becomes not a 
dense literary puzzle but an obscenity. 
Arthur, the shaman of Sarsaparilla, is 
too monstrous to think upon: quack 
religion and genuine psychopathology 
are mixed up. White has written a mys- 
tery play in drag. 

The conclusion must be that under 
pretense of creating a freak show, White 
is actually a receiver of stolen reli- 
gious goods. 
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ALLENBY OF ARABIA by Brian Gard- 
ner. 314 pages. Coward-McCann. $6.50. 


When General Sir Edmund Allenby 
died at 75 in 1936, the New York 
Times composed a reverent fanfare of 
farewell: “None who held high com- 
mand will be so long remembered in the 
English-speaking world." Yet less than 
30 years later, the object of this adula- 
tion is remembered only vaguely as a 
World War I Blimp attached by chance 
to a much more colorful and important 
object: Lawrence of Arabia. Such an 
impression, says Historian Brian Gard- 
ner (The Year That Changed the 
World: 1945), is ludicrously inade- 
quate. In this sound and vigorous biog- 
raphy, he demonstrates that Allenby 
was a grand personality and a great 
general who executed an outstanding 
military masterpiece in World War I. 

Born of an obscure Nottinghamshire 
family, Allenby could nevertheless claim 
a martial ancestor of distinction: Oliver 
Cromwell. Still, he joined the army 
merely by mischance, having previously 
failed his civil service exams. A big 
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f World War I. The siege guns tore a 
a in the Turkish lines, and through 
the gap Allenby hurled 9,000 horsemen. 
It was the last great cavalry charge in 
military history. In 36 hours, Allenby 
destroyed two Turkish armies and cap- 
tured 80,000 men. Six weeks later, Tur- 
key sued for peace. 

p» a rd for his services, Allenby 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. Yet 
nowadays, Says Author Gardner, the 
staff of the abbey often cannot recall 
the site of his grave, which is "custom- 
arily half hidden under a row of chairs. 


Growing Myth 

WILLIAM FAULKNER: ESSAYS, SPEECHES 
AND PUBLIC LETTERS, edited by James 
B. Meriwether. 233 pages. Random House. 


$6. 

William Faulkner had a thing about 
privacy. “If I were reincarnated,” he 
once told a friend, “Га want to come 
back as a buzzard. Nothing hates him, 
or envies him, or wants him, or needs 
him; he's never bothered or in danger, 
and he can eat anything.” 

Because Faulkner only rarely gave 
interviews about his work, never per- 
mitted journalists to pry into his private 
life, and refused to play the celebrity, 
the press made him something of a myth- 
laden enigma during his lifetime. The 
oddest myth of all is that Faulkner was 
a recluse in his classical Southern man- 
sion in Oxford, Miss., and found com- 
pany only in countless demijohns of 
bourbon while he wrenched out his pri- 
meval and difficult prose. 

He was a drinker all right, and he 
was often shy with strangers, but he 
was no hermit. A dapper and courteous 
little man, he had a coterie of fishing 
and hunting companions in his home 
town, as well as numerous publishing 
friends in New York. He was always 
given a top table when he dropped in 
at Toots Shor’s or “21” on his frequent 
visits to New York, graciously gave 
his autograph when asked, and readily 
discussed writing with perfect strangers 

—if they were not newsmen. In 1957 
and 1958, he was the writer-in-residence 
at the University of Virginia, and in 1962 
lectured on writing at West Point. 
Moreover, perhaps no major U.S. writer 
ever used his pen so diligently and prof- 
itably in so many different ways. After 
his first success with Sanctuary in 1932 
he frequently worked in the movie fac- 
tories in Hollywood, wrote formula 
short stories for the Saturday Evening 
Post, and occasionally knocked out a 
book review for the New Republic or 
American Mercury. 

Uneven Talents. As this collection 
proves, Faulkner was particularly busy 
from 1950 onward. Far from being a 
recluse, he reported on the Kentucky 
Derby for SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, wrote 
on a variety of subjects for other mag- 
agines, and took a lively interest in 
public affairs. But just as his recently 

republished verse, The Marble Faun 
and A Green Bough (TiME, Nov. 26), 
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showed that he was not much of a poet, 
this collection indicates that he pos- 
sessed woefully uneven talents as a 
speaker, essayist and letter writer. 
Readers who have fought their way 
the syntactic quagmires o 


through t 1 
Faulkner's fiction will be mildly sur- 


find that he could sometimes 
be straightforward and lucid, as т his 
Nobel Prize Speech of 1950 (*I believe 
that man will not merely endure: he 
will prevail"). Far less inspiring, how- 
ever, Was Faulkner's commencement 
address to the 1953 graduating class at 
the Pine Manor Junior College in Welles- 
ley, Mass. The talk is so gauze-wrapped 
with mystical abstractions about man 


prised to 


and his condition that the poor students 
must have stumbled away from it in a 
The essays, 


too, are recom- 
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stupor. 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 
"Yours for a freer Oxford." 


mended only for veterans of the quag- 
mires who may still have their hip 
boots handy. 

Tame Squirrels. Actually, Faulkner 
was at his best when he was informal. 
He wrote letters to the editor of the Ox- 
ford (Miss.) Eagle on such matters as 
a campaign to legalize the sale of beer 
(“Yours for a freer Oxford, where pub- 
licans can be law-abiding publicans six 
days a week”), he reported that a hit- 
run driver had killed his bird dog (“His 
name was Pete. He was just a dog, a 
15-month-old pointer" and he took 
an ad to thank the mayor for remov- 
ing a sign that had been posted near 
his gate. In a tartly humorous ‘public 
notice in the Weekly Eagle, he dressed 
down hunters who were invading his 
property: “The posted woods on my 
property inside the city limits of Ox- 
ford contain several tame squirrels. Any 
hunter who feels himself too lacking in 
woodcraft and marksmanship to ap- 
proach a dangerous wild squirrel might 
feel safe with these." 


Unassuming, unmythed—that was the 
Faulkner worth knowing. 
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MODEL KM 


for the Hungry City 


Carrying tons of fresh produce to a hungry city calls for a truck that 
is safe, dependable, and economical—it calls for Hino’s Model KM, 
the most versatile medium-size truck on the road. Powered by 

the rugged DM 100 diesel engine for the best power/rate 

ratio in its class, Model KM hauls up to 3,500 kg about the 

market place with the agility of a light pickup. Side or 

rear loading makes the KM ideal for working in congested 

places. Compact. Efficient. Model KM from Hino, Japan's 

largest builder of diesel-powered vehicles. See the 

remarkable KM at your nearest Hino dealer, 


„Глаз HINO MOTORS, LTD. 


Tokyo, Japan 
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Friday, February 18 
AN EVENING WITH CAROL CHANNING 


aimed at art (Carol as a Dollyesque 


! Mona Lisa), culture (U.N.C.L.E.’s David 


reading poetry), vaudeville 
George Burns and Carol 
spoofing the old routines) and TV’s star- 
gazed travelogues (“Carol Channing’s 
Los Angeles”). 
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Program in which Leonard Bernstein con- 
ducts selections from Moussorgsky’s Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition, with four young 
pianists taking turns as soloist, 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


SWEET CHARITY. In this musical, Gwen 
Verdon proves that she is still the dancer 
assoluta of the U.S. stage. Bob Fosse’s 
choreography is wry and witty and win- 
ning, but the book, written by Neil Simon, 
is consistently stale, as if he had heard 
rather than written the gags, 

THE PERSECUTION AND ASSASSINATION OF 
MARAT AS PERFORMED BY THE INMATES OF 
THE ASYLUM OF CHARENTON UNDER THE DI- 
RECTION OF THE MARQUIS DE SADE. The in- 
ventive direction of Peter Brook and the 
superb performances of the Royal Shake- 
speare Company players as madmen in a 
masque make exciting theater out of Pe- 
ter Weiss's philosophical drama. 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE. John Osborne 
has orchestrated the plight of a man out 
of tune with his time, working in themes 
of frustration and painful self-recognition, 
building to a crescendo of despair. Actor 
Nicol Williamson is the virtuoso. 

CACTUS FLOWER. This French transplant, 
nurtured by Director Abe Burrows, thrives 
on Gallic sex humor and farcical romance. 
Lauren Bacall as a spinster turned siren is 
as stingingly funny as she is decorative. 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU. To be and 
let be is the code of a slightly nutty Man- 
hattan family. Mama writes because a 
typewriter was delivered by mistake; papa 
makes firecrackers in the basement; grand- 
pa left the office 35 years ago and hasn't 
checked back in since. The APA revival 
of this 1936 George Kaufman-Moss Hart 
comedy envelops the humor in nostalgia. 


RECORDS 


Jazz 


ERROLL GARNER (MGM), one of the most 
recorded pianists in jazz, has not made an 
LP for two years and sounds mightily re- 
freshed as he settles down for a Night at 
the Movies, reeling backward through the 
40s (Stella by Starlight) and the '30s 
(You Made Me Love You) to the beginning 
of the talkies (Al Jolson’s Sonny Boy). 
Garner used to play while audiences sang 
to the bouncing ball, and his timeless, 
full-bodied theatrical style is just right for 
a cinematic anthology. 

CHARLIE MINGUS (Limelight) appears as 
both bassist and composer in this rich and 
varied reissue, Mingus Revisited, recorded 
in 1960. The major piece, Half-Mast In- 
hibition, played by an orchestra of 22, 
compresses a dozen dreamlike moods into 
eight minutes, and could be called class- 
ical music as well as jazz. Another treat is 
Mingus' Bemoanable Lady, who is lament- 
ed by the late Eric Dolphy, with all the 
eloquence of his alto sax. 

JAMES MOODY (Argo), bandleader as 
well as Gillespie sideman, calls his album 
Cookin' the Blues, and the frenetic accent 
is on the cookin’. Moody swings on both 
saxophone and flute, whether he is playing 
his own Moody Flooty, riffing through 
Little Buck, or weaving a silky skein 
around /t Might As Well Be Spring. 

JOHN COLTRANE (Impulse) amuses him- 
self by playing with Mary Poppins Chim 
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A. Deposit Account with Lombard 
Banking provides à good 
interest, with absolute safety for 
your capital—leading to financial 
peace of mind. While on deposit, 
your money earns interest steadily, 
but can easily be withdrawn, 
subject to the terms you arrange 
when the Account 15 opened. No 
U.K. income tax will be deducted. 
To earn 6% per annum, minimum 
period of deposit and notice of with- 
drawal is six months. 

Write now to the General Manager 
for further details, and copy of De- 
posit Account Booklet No. AO306. 


LOMBARD 
BANKING 


LIMITED 

Paid-up capital and reserves in excess of 
£12,000,000. , 

Head Office: Lombard House, 

Curzon Street, Park Lane, London, 

GROsvenor 4111 (30 lines) 
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EVERY WEEK 


Every week TIME's cover story 
puts a figure into focus—takes a 
newsmaker, examines his career, 
probes his motives, weighs his 
acts and opinions. 

Butwhat'sthecontroversy boil- 
ing around him—what threshold 
of achievement has he taken 
mankind across? This is the 
news significance of TIME's 
story—the story of one individ- 
ual as he affects us all. 

It's one of journalism's most 
thorough and far-reaching ex- 
plorations. You find it every 
week in TIME. 


rate of 
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Chim Cheree like а wildcat with К рар 
mouse. Nature Boy is more comp чы 
an extra bass throwing one mo д el 
wrench into the quartets dienen aan x 
ately disjointed rhythms. Tenor ‹ oi ой 
ist Coltrane also plays two of his О 


long, emotive, free-association  COmpOSI- 
tions, Brazilia and 


Song of Praise. 
THELONIOUS MONK 


(Columbia). Monk 
Misterioso is а mixed bag of eight pieces, 
recorded live—sometimes half alive—in 
concerts from Newport to Tokyo. The 
rhythm men seem to do little more than 
mark time, and though Tenor Saxophon- 
ist Charlie Rouse is excellent, Monk fans 
will want to hear more piano. Misterioso 
itself is flaccid. But the quartet wakes up 
to play a swinging, unsentimental I’m 
Getting Sentimental Over You. 

DIZZY GILLESPIE (Limelight) leads a 26- 
man band in a symphony-length composi- 
tion, Lalo Schifrin’s The New Continent. 
This is jazz in white tie and tails, more at 
home in Philharmonic Hall than at the 
Five Spot, but it is exciting, with sugges- 
tions of Inca and Aztec music as well as 
Spanish and African, and, of course, some 
interludes of Dizzy trumpeting. 

GERRY MULLIGAN (Limelight) calls his 
album If You Can't Beat 'Em, Join 'Em. 
'Em refers to the Beatles, Bob Dylan, 
Roger Miller and their ilk, whose best- 
selling songs Mulligan has borrowed for a 
bit of jazzing around. His baritone sax 
sounds rich and growling in 4 Hard Day's 
Night and quietly insinuating in Mr. Tam- 
bourine Man, but most of the time Mulli- 
gan and his men are licked. They neither 
beat 'em nor join 'em. 


CINEMA 


THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET. Set in Nazi- 
controlled Slovakia in 1942, this per- 
fectly played Czech masterpiece reduces 
an awesome tragedy to human size. Its se- 
riocomic hero is a well-meaning Aryan 
nonentity (Josef Króner) who seizes the 
button shop owned by a feeble, trusting 
old Jewess (Ida Kamińska) and finds 
himself a partner in her fate. 

KING AND COUNTRY. Director Joseph 
Losey (The Servant) unfolds the pity- and 
terror-filled tale of a World War I deserter 
(Tom Courtenay) who is doomed to die 
and of the British officer (Dirk Bogarde) 
who is doomed to defend him. 

THE FLIGHT OF THE PHOENIX. Survivors of 

a plane crash in the Sahara, among them 
James Stewart, Hardy Kruger and Richard 
Attenborough, struggle to construct an 
airworthy vehicle from the wreckage, and 
work up plenty of excitement in the 
attempt. 
_ OTHELLO. As Shakespeare’s Moor of Ven- 
ice, Laurence Olivier makes this filmed 
stage production a spectacular display of 
virtuosity, though he spends so much of 
his talent impersonating a Negro that the 
characterization often seems skin-deep. 

DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. Omar Sharif and Julie 
Christie head an exceptional cast in Di- 
rector David Lean's breathtaking, thor- 
oughly romantic evocation of life and love 
in Russia a half-century ago. 

THE SPY WHO CAME IN FROM THE COLD. 
Espionage made grim, grey and as en- 
grossing as it was in John le Carré's novel, 
with Richard Burton perfectly cast as the 
nouo Bash р шпсе hack оп an 

xcruciatin subt issi i 
Berlin Wall e mission behind the 

DARLING. This biti i 
crocodile tears for NE nate ра 
lie Christie) who lives and learns that а 
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ALLENBY OF ARABI Я 
Lawrence of Arabis Ge Brian 
mori 
day, but Allenby of Arabi e 
greater soldier, or so Histon 4 
says, and he demonstrates o Gari 
tion with eloquence and s the , UR] 
biography of Sir Edmund Carli at 
includes a superb description lenby р 
tary masterpiece: the Palesti Of his m 
that knocked Turkey out of Ws Сатр 
A VISION OF BATTLEMENTS RN Vari 
Burgess. Published 16 years У Апі 
written, this early satirical aun їз 
Burgess’ comic imagination is Tati g 
his later work. А Vision unfolds te 
adventures of a тҮ еш 
in the British Army Vocational anf 
tural Corps who muddles through Va 
War ЇЇ in that incongruous basi. 
Britannia atop the rock of Gibraltar, \ 
IN COLD BLOOD, by Truman Cap! 
Whatever it is called—and - its aw 
calls it a “nonfiction novel"—this mi | 
lous reconstruction of a multiple mu: 
in Kansas elevates journalism to art. ө 
A THOUSAND DAYS: JOHN Е. KENNEDI 
THE WHITE HOUSE, by Arthur M. St (1 
singer Jr. A faithful, just and або ! 
account of the Kennedy years by ape 
dential adviser and professional histor 
who measured the subject with a di 
that is reflected throughout the book. 0 
THE PROUD TOWER, by Barbara Tucha 
whose experienced pen (The Gus | 
August) reconstructs the edifice of f 
rope—comfortable, complacent, sell) 
ly secure—that was to topple forti 
fore the guns of August 1914. | 
BERNARD SHAW: COLLECTED LETTERS (É 
1897), edited by Dan H. Lauren | 
first of four volumes takes Sm 
adolescence to the early years of Ai 
glamour in London. А fire) P 
liant correspondent who bode К 
mind nor emotions, h ; 
ranging from love to 
evils of drink. 
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ТКО Сс e EED iron ore reaches the 

(ace considerably Ку per ton than any other process. the 

unexcelled porosity апа uniform spherical shape of the pellets increases furnace ef- 
lency and reduces соке and slag rates. 

sta completion oF the new plant now Under construction in Australia, the GraTe-KiLn 
Will account for more than a quarter of the present world pelletizing capacity. 


i by interest th this process is continually being demonstrated by inquiries; 
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* a i> Chalmers Process Research and Test Center. о 
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sb e for ore analysis, assistance with financing aspects and inquiries 

directed to: Allis-Chalmers International Division, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201, U.S.A. 
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Metuchen, NJ. 
ident has sought the inter- 
s The Presi offices of the U.N. in 
уо (io conflict. But it would appear 
ihe only role the U.N. can play is to 
tha and effect a confrontation of the 
И overnments and powers. Only а con- 
ПЁ in which the National Liberation 
Ee confronts the U.S. admits of any 
real hope. If this can be brought about, 
we may find the way out of what now ap- 
ars an impasse, and the U.N. once again 
will have been the instrument that has 
saved the world from holocaust. 
| BisHor JOHN WESLEY LORD 
B. The Methodist Church 
IM The Washington Area 
Washington, D.C. 


ir Now we're bombing North Viet 
2 Nam again, following the counsel of our 
President's advisers, who have the unenvi- 
I| able record of being 100% wrong in every- 
thing they've advocated. A lot of people 
who didn’t vote for Goldwater because of 
his bombing stand feel betrayed. 
Mrs. J. Е. MONROE 
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The Divorce Circus 


Sir: Your Essay on divorce law [Feb. 11] 
is a most articulate and fair summation of 
this chaotic legal circus. The tragedy of an 
unhappy marriage IS multifaceted; too of- 
ten the legality of dissolving it only com- 
pounds the felony. Let us hope our state 
legislators will take a fresh, reasonable and 
realistic new look at this sensitive area. 
(MRS.) SUSAN MORSE 

Manlius, N.Y. 


Sir: Indeed, the time for divorce reform 
is now! Your fact-loaded dissertation, how- 
ever, neglects the most significant fact re- 
garding divorce: throughout the country at 
least 90% of divorce cases are uncontest- 
ed, and ordinarily the courts learn only 
what plaintiffs care to tell them. It is sheer 
nonsense for statutory law to concentrate 
on marital fault rather than a problem- 
solving approach while in real life, divorces 
by consent are being negotiated in law of- 
fices. Tragically, the contested cases usual- 
ly involve greedy or spiteful spouses rather 
than a motivation to save the marriage. 
HENRY H. FOSTER JR. 
Chairman Research Committee 
Family Law Section, American Bar 
Association 
New York City 


“Greetings...” 


Sir: The Essay on the draft situation 
[Feb. 4] should be a “must” for every 
youth who still has to fulfill his obligation 
and duty to his country. While I was in 
Viet Nam, the thing that hurt the most 
was the news items concerning the anti- 
Viet Nam demonstrations and draft-card 
burners back home. Any youth who does 
not wish to serve his country has no right 
to partake of the fruits of freedom. It 
makes me a little ashamed to realize that 
Im a member of a generation which is so 
vociferously denying its responsibility. 
JAMES M. STONICH 

Los Angeles 


Sir: Your final sentence is representative 
of the widespread intolerance and reproach 
that is leveled against our nation’s idealis- 
tic youth. It is far nobler to align oneself 
with the task of bringing about universal 
peace than to inadvertently pledge sub- 
mission to a warring nation. 
BRIAN THIEBAUX 


Riverside, Calif. 


Sir: It is regrettable that the U.S. has not 
taken the lead in promoting the creation 
of a permanent U.N. Peace Force com- 
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country. 


posed of carefully selected volunteers. Mil- 
lions of young Americans would gladly 
serve in such a force if it would fulfill 


their national military obligation. 
FRANK J. HORACEK 
h National Student Secretary 
United World Federalists 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: Your mention of classic tricks de- 
signed to disqualify the draftee brings to 
mind the story that was circulating in 
Britain at the time of the Suez crisis. A 
Teddy boy, having received his draft no- 
tice, showed up for the pre-induction 
physical wearing a truss borrowed from a 
friend. The doctor looked him over, asked 
how long he’d been using the truss. “About 
two years, came the confident reply. 
Whereupon the medic stamped the in- 
ductee’s papers NEAR EAST, explaining, 
“Tf you can wear a double truss upside 
down for two years you can sure as hell 
ride a camel!” 
CLIFFORD E. LANDERS 

Rio de Janeiro 


Sir: Let me suggest that American wom- 
en finally be asked to face up to a rea- 
sonable consequence of their equality com- 
plex: draft them too. Surely there must 
be enough feminine dropouts, girlish lie- 
arounds and jobless at-home chocolate 
munchers who could take many of the 
noncombatant positions now filled by 
thousands of drafted men. Of course this 
wouldn't hurt army morale any. 

CHARLES T. MOFFITT 
The Graduate School 
"University of Washington 
Seattle 


Respected Competitor 


Sir: Your article on the aerospace in- 
dustry [Feb. 11] was excellent, and high- 
lighting Lockheed, our most respected 
competitor, was indeed appropriate. I am 
surprised, however, that you did not men- 
tion the General Electric Co. I and the 
50,000-plus employees of the General Elec- 
tric Aerospace and Defense Group con- 
sider ourselves a factor in the aerospace 
industry. Sales have been about $1 billion 
а year in recent years. Last year we were 
fourth in terms of prime contract dollars 
in the Department of Defense and fifth in 
NASA. We have been as high as third 
with the U.S. Government and never be- 
low sixth in the past ten years. 

A. E. BUESCHER JR. 

Manager 

General Electric Co. 
Missile & Space Division 
Philadelphia 


The Play's the Thing 


Sir: What a joy to find the beautiful 
photographs of current London plays and 
stars [Feb. 4]. The photos are excellent, 
both in color and composition. 

SHELDON R. SILVER 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 


Sir: Let's not forget to mention that you 
can get a ticket in London most any night 
30 minutes before curtain time at about 
one-third the Broadway price. 

CHARLES R. LARSON 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: When Peter O'Toole said that the 
London theater had never been 
"damned healthy," he unintentionally 
looked the theater of the first Stuart . 
James I. In the year 1611, { 
there were, among ma 
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HIS week's cover Story is our 
fourth on Viet Nam їп seven 
weeks. The article on Time’s Man 
of the Year, General William West- 
moreland, was immediately followed 
by a cover story on President John- 
son’s peace Offensive, and this in turn 
was succeeded three weeks later by 
the cover on Dean Rusk and the re- 
sumption of bombing raids on North 
Viet Nam. After a one-week interval, 
the current story on Viet Nam’s Pre- 
mier Nguyen Cao Ky focuses on “Һе 
other war"—the essential effort to 
rebuild a devastated nation. To sym- 
bolize this in the cover painting, we 
chose the clasped-hands emblem of 
AID (Agency for International De- 
velopment), which appears on all 
shipments of supplies from the U.S. 
This unusually heavy concentra- 
tion of cover stories on a single if 
historic subject reflects our belief 
that Americans have not been so 
deeply concerned with any interna- 
tional crisis since Korea. In fact, the 
need for reporting and analysis may 
be even greater, because American 
public response to the clear-cut Com- 
munist aggression in Korea was also 
clear cut; it did not provoke the di- 
visions and doubts of the debate over 
the confusing Viet Nam conflict. 
Cover stories about Viet Nam re- 
quire massive amounts of work at 
high speed. Hong Kong Bureau Chief 
Frank McCulloch, who has headed 
TIME's coverage of the war for more 
than two years, had spent a day in 
the field with Premier Ky and was 
having breakfast with him the next 
morning, a few hours after the Hono- 
]ulu conference was announced. With 
five other U.S. correspondents, Mc- 
Culloch flew to Hawaii with the Pre- 
mier, who lost $8 at poker during the 
13-hour flight. Tıme White House 
Reporter Hugh Sidey and State De- 
partment Correspondent Jess Cook 


TERENCE SPENCER 


U.S. AID FOR SOUTH VIET NAM 


arrived from Washington with Presi- 
dent Johnson. After covering the 
conference, McCulloch and Cook 
were awakened by a dawn phone 
call informing them that the editors | 
had decided on the Ky cover. The | 
two correspondents interviewed and 
wrote during the entire trip back to | 
Saigon; Cook then peeled off to 
accompany Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey on his Vietnamese tour. | 

Meanwhile, Correspondent Arthur 
Zich, who had witnessed combat for 
more than a week with the U.S. Ist 
Air Cavalry Division, was relieved by H 
Karsten Prager, who flew in from ; 
Hong Kong. Also on hand were || 
TIME's Pentagon correspondent, John ij 
Mulliken, and Stringer Zalin Grant. 
In the midst of the hectic week, 
McCulloch learned that his seven- 
year-old son David had undergone a 
successful emergency appendectomy 
in Hong Kong. “The jolt,” said Mc- 
Culloch later, *was at least partially 
absorbed by fatigue and activity." 

In 30 hours the Saigon team ca- 
bled more than 40,000 words, which 
provided the substance of the WorLD 
cover and the piece on pacification. 
Four other stories in 'THE U.S. sec- 
tion deal with Honolulu and related 
issues. Ron Kriss, who wrote the |! 
Man of the Year story, also wrote 
the Rusk article and this week's prin- 
cipal Viet Nam stories in THE U.S. 
Jason McManus, who did the cover 
on the peace offensive, also wrote 
this week's Ky cover, again aided by 
Researcher Joanne Funger. It will 
not be their—or TiME's—last cover 
on Viet Nam. 
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WESTINGHOUSE RADAR 
HELPED GUIDE 


GEMINI 6 AND 7 TO THEIR 


A revolutionary new cooperative radar system —de- 
veloped by Westinghouse — helped guide Gemini 6 to 
its historic meeting in space with Gemini 7. 

As Gemini 6 sped through space seeking the other 
spacecraft, a questioning radar aboard sent impulses 
searching for its sister ship. When a radar transponder 
on Gemini 7 (the light circle seen on nose of space- 
Craft) received the impulses, it transmitted them back 
to Gemini 6. This information enabled the astronauts 
in Gemini'6 to maneuver to within ten feet of the other 
spacecraft. They then proceeded to within one foot of 


RENDEZVOUS IN SPACE 


. ce 
Gemini 7 while both sped through space ine 


17,500 miles an hour. 
The next step in the spa 

link-up, again guided by Westing 

such link-ups will be routine in 

space. Meanwhile Westinghouse, 
needs, is working on other advance 
possible lunar landings, planet exp 

tion support and deep space missions. 
Electric International Company, 2 

York 10017, U.S.A. 


You can be sure if it’s Westinghous? 
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maed South Viet Nam did in fact 
Put the nation’s goals—and the war 
hiself—in clearer perspective. 
| The Viet Nam war is neither popular 
Inr unpopular with most Americans. 
itis simply confusing. Nobody is better 
kware of that than Lyndon Johnson. 
Though the pollsters tell him that a 
substantial majority of Americans ap- 
prove of his policies, he knows that he 
an rely only on а thin crust of active 
support; and a vocal opposition is con- 
[Шу gnawing away at that crust. In 
[Ше measure, the fault is his own, for 
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tthe American commitment to Viet 
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we are helping them fight must be won 
on two fronts.” And the second front, 
he added, “cannot wait until the guns 
grow silent and terrorism stops.” 

"Blind & Deaf." Much has been made 
of the disagreements between Washing- 
ton and Saigon, particularly over the 
bombing of Haiphong and recognition 
of Viet Cong representatives at any 
future peace conference. Actually, the 
differences matter little. Lyndon John- 
son has ruled out the first—for the time 
being, at least—and Hanoi has made 
the second academic. More important 
is the fact that the leaders of the two 
governments met face to face for the 
first time and came to understand their 
mutual aims. Most U.S. officials were 
convinced that while past Vietnamese 
leaders might have given short shrift to 
the social and political transformation 
of their country, Premier Nguyen Cao 
Ky fully understands the necessity for 
such a program. *We are dedicated to 
the eradication of social injustice among 
our people,” said Ky. “We must bring 
about a true social revolution.” 

For those who question the feasibility 
of fighting a war and building a nation 
at the same time, Johnson had singularly 
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KY & JOHNSON IN HAWAII 
How many aces? _ 


acerbic words. “They belong to a 
group,” he said, “that has always been 
blind to experience and deaf to hope.” 
Elephant & Mouse. It is no secret 
that the President puts Senator J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright in this category, and 
true to form, the Arkansas Democrat 
attacked the Honolulu meeting as “a 
further obstacle to a negotiated settle- 
ment” because it so firmly committed 
Washington to support of the present 
regime in Saigon. Fulbright’s views were 
echoed by several anti-Administration 
witnesses before his Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee—most notably 
George F. Kennan, former U.S. Am- 
bassador to Moscow and a leading ex- 
ponent of the “containment” policy that 
was designed to defend Europe against 
Soviet expansionism in the late 1940s. 
Kennan’s ideas have changed a bit 
since then. “I find myself a sort of neo- 
isolationist,” he confessed. "I think we 
would do better if we would show our- 
selves a little more relaxed and less 
terrified of what happens in the smaller 
countries of Asia and Africa, and not 
jump around like an elephant fright- 
ened by a mouse every time these things 
occur.” While he did not advocate that 


—— 


the U.S. "turn tail and flee from the 
scene,” he agreed with an earlier wit- 
ness, retired Lieut. General James 
Gavin, that it should hole up 1n selected 
enclaves and strike a strictly defensive 
stance. Kennan left no doubt (see box) 
that he was unhappy about “this un- 
promising involvement 1n а remote an 

secondary theater," an attitude that 
evokes distant echoes of Neville Cham- 
berlain's dismissal of Hitler's plans to 
rape Czechoslovakia as «а quarrel in a 


['he case for a U.S. withdrawal from 
Viet Nam was argued before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
last week by the distinguished career 
diplomat who is generally regarded 
as the architect of America’s post- 
war policy of containment against 
Communist aggression in Europe. 
George F. Kennan, who retired 
from the State Department in 1 963 
to return to his professorship at 
Princeton’s Institute for Advanced 
Study, believes that resisting Com- 
munist aggression in Southeast Asia 
is "not our business." Excerpts: 

"If we were not already involved 
as we are today in Viet Nam, I would 
know of no reason why we should 
wish to. Viet Nam is not а region of 
major military-industrial importance. 
It is difficult to believe that any de- 
cisive developments of the world sit- 
uation would be determined by what 
happens in that territory. Even a sit- 
uation in which South Viet Nam was 
controlled exclusively by the Viet 
Cong, while regrettable and no doubt 
morally unwarranted, would not pre- 
sent dangers great enough to justify 
our direct military intervention. 
There is every likelihood that a Com- 
munist regime in South Viet Nam 
would follow a fairly independent 
political course. 

“Any total rooting out of the Viet 
Cong could be achieved, if at all, 
only at the cost of a degree of dam- 
age to civilian life for which I would 
not like to see this country respon- 
sible. To attempt to crush North 
Vietnamese strength to a point where 
Hanoi could no longer give any sup- 
port for Viet Cong political activity 
in the South would almost certainly 
have the effect of bringing in Chi- 
nese forces, thus involving us in a 
military conflict with Communist 
China in one of the most unfavor- 
able theaters of hostility that we 
could possibly choose. 

“Not only are great and poten- 
tially more important questions of 
world affairs not receiving the atten- 
tion they should, but in some in- 
stances assets we already enjoy and, 
hopefully, possibilities we should be 
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ointed ир а curious fact. Many 


is that the 


developing, are being sacrificed. Our 
relations with the Soviet Union have 
suffered grievously—and this at a 
time when far more important things 
were involved in those relations than 
what is ultimately involved in Viet 
Nam. 

«Even among peoples normally 


friendly to us, our motives are widely 
AP 


GEORGE F. KENNAN 


misinterpreted. The spectacle of 
Americans inflicting grievous injury 
on the lives of a poor and helpless 
people of different race and color 
produces reactions among millions of 
people throughout the world pro- 
foundly detrimental to [our] image. 

“I hope that our Government will 
restrict our military operations in 
Viet Nam to the minimum necessary 
to assure the security of our forces 
and to maintain our military presence 
until we can achieve a satisfactory 
peaceful resolution of the conflict. 
There is more respect to be won in 
the opinion of this world by a reso- 
lute and courageous liquidation of 
unsound positions than by the most 
stubborn pursuit of extravagant. ог 
unpromising objectives. 

“Our country should not be asked, 
and should not ask of itself, to shoul- 
der the main burden of determining 
the political realities in any other 

country, and particularly not in one 
remote from our shores, from our 
culture and from the experience of 
our people. This is not only not our 
business, but I don’t think we can do 
it successfully.” 
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Viet Nay pacification program 1n Viet Nam—and 
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ficials, including U.S. Ambassador Hen- 
ry Cabot Lodge. “They fight on," the 
President said of the South Vietnamese. 
"They fight for the essential rights of 
human existence, and only the callous 
or the timid can ignore their cause." 
From then on, however, the keynote 
was "construction" in Viet Nam-—so 
much so that the President advised Bar- 
ry Zorthian, U.S. Public Affairs Chief in 
Saigon: “Barry, every time I see a ріс-. 


ture of a battle іп the papers, I want 


to see a picture of a pig.” 

"One Aces." In formal sessions and 
shirtsleeve seminars that ranged from 
Camp Smith, high in the sparkling Ha- 
waiian Hills over Pearl Harbor, to 
breezy hotel suites in Honolulu, the 
Americans and their Vietnamese coun- 
terparts spoke of crops and classrooms, 
highways and hospitals. The President 
let it be known that he expected the talk 
to be followed by action. After posing 
for pictures with Ky and Chief of State 
General Nguyen Van Thieu at Camp 
Smith, he steered them into the office 
of Pacific Commander Admiral U. S. 
Grant Sharp Jr. for a ten-minute talk. 
There he told them that while he could 
not personally return with them to Viet 
Nam, he wanted the best man he knew 
of to help promote rural welfare pro- 
grams. That man, he said, was Vice 
President Hubert Humphrey. The Viet- 
namese were delighted. i 

The President told Ky he would like 
to meet him in Honolulu in three to six 
months to see if “we have only talked 
or something has been accomplished.” 
That reminded him of a story about two 
poker players. As the President told it, 
the first player asked, “What do you 
have?” “Aces,” said the second. “How 
many aces?” asked the first. “One aces," 
replied the second. *I hope," said the 
President, “we don't find out we only 
had one aces." In fact, the President 
was surprised and deeply impressed by 
the determination and political aware- 
ness of the Vietnamese. 

Nuts & Bolts. The sessions ended 
with the ringing Declaration of Hono- 
lulu, in which Viet Nam's leaders, re- 
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ferring to themselves as a government 
"of ^ revolutionary transformation,’ 
pledged to submit a draft constitution 
to the people for ratification in the near 
future and to hold free elections. 

The President then took off for his 
Los Angeles meeting with Hubert Hum- 
phrey. When Johnson landed, Hum- 
phrey was ushered aboard the plane for 
an hour-long briefing. Afterward, faith- 
ful *Mother"—]Johnson's electronic po- 
dium with built-in prompter screens— 
was trundled into a nearby hangar so 
that the President could read a state- 
ment to newsmen. “The road ahead 
may be long and difficult,” he said, “but 
we shall fight the battle against aggres- 
sion in Viet Nam; we shall fight the bat- 
tle for social construction; and through- 
out the world, we shall fight the battle 
for peace. And we shall prevail.” 

Humphrey headed west, joined Ky, 
Thieu and such top U.S. officials as 
White House Aide McGeorge Bundy 
and Ambassador-at-Large W. Averell 
Harriman in Honolulu for the flight to 
Saigon. 

Lyndon Johnson returned to An- 
drews Air Force Base 89 hrs. and 1 
min. after he left for Honolulu. During 
that period, he had laid down no new 
programs, chartered no fresh depar- 
tures in the, Viet Nam struggle. Never- 
theless, as Johnson said proudly: “For 
a President of the United States, no 
matter what his name, to sit down and 
discuss the nuts and bolts of reform, 
just like a social worker in Chicago, is 
unprecedented.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Portrait of the Chairman 

Chairman William Fulbright of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
confided to a friend last week that he 
had not talked privately with President 
Johnson since last October. Said the 
Senator: “I regret that he has no more 
interest in my views than he has.” Ful- 
bright maintains that his decision 
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al animosity toward the President but 
was aimed only at resolving a much 
more serious, much more dangerous 
conflict than the Administration will ac- 
knowledge. In recent weeks he has E. 
mistakably emerged as the leader О 
congressional opposition to the Admin- 
istration's policy in Viet Nam. Р 
“For God's sake,” says Fulbright, 
“this is becoming a major war! I assume 
that this is still а democracy, that the 
Senate has a role to play 1n foreign af- 
fairs. The hearings are a part of that 
role." He adds: “The easy way is to go 
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Tolerance begins at home. 


along, to keep quiet. It’s not very pleas- 
ant always getting shot at.” > 
Last week it was Fulbright’s turn to 
shoot. Most top Administration officials 
were either in Honolulu or Saigon, and 
thus, in his committee’s third week of 
sessions devoted primarily to the war, 
Fulbright had to make do with Retired 
General James Gavin and ex-Diplomat 
George Kennan, neither of whom has 
served jn any official capacity for sev- 
eral years. Both eagerly echoed Ful- 
bright's apprehensions about Viet Nam. 
Blind Spot. Bland persistence is the 
hallmark of the Arkansas Democrat, 
who was once denounced by Harry 
Truman as "that overeducated Oxford 
$.0.b.” But though onetime Rhodes 
Scholar Fulbright, 60, has long been 
described as an enigma, the trait that 
has made him a Senate storm center 
for two decades is not hard to define. 
Put simply, it is an emotional and intel- 
lectual reluctance to believe that Com- 
munism is a monolithic doctrine of bel- 
ligerence based on a fanatical dream 
of world domination. 
The blind spot has been manifested 
repeatedly throughout Fulbright’s ca- 
reer. In his first Senate speech in 1945, 
he termed fear of Communism a “pow- 
erful prejudice,” declared that “the Rus- 
sian experiment in socialism is scarcely 
more radical under modern conditions 
than the Declaration of Independence 
was in the days of George III." In his 
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lic indifference to the race issue has not 
hurt him in Arkansas, which still tends 
toward white supremacy. Moreover, 
most Arkansans seem genuinely proud 
of Fulbright’s prominence and, they 
assume, power. 

If anything, his stock has risen as a 
result of his feud with Lyndon John- 
son, whose civil rights policies are not 
popular in Arkansas. Said a Little Rock 
businessman last week: “Bill has laid 
the gauntlet down and said, 'I'm going 
to say what I think” A great body of 
people around here will defend him for 
that, even if they feel he’s wrong.” 
Adds James Powell, editorial-page edi- 
tor of the Arkansas Gazette: “Ful- 
bright got a lot of sympathetic reaction 
to Lyndon’s blackballing him socially. 
That makes a lot of people mad as hell 
—it makes me mad as hell!” 

There is no sign that Fulbright's 
stand on Viet Nam has hurt him with 
the home folks. But there is fairly gen- 
eral agreement that should the war 
emergency deepen, he might be in trou- 
ble. Governor Orval Faubus, who is 
mellowing a bit on the race issue and 
is being mentioned as a possible chal- 

lenger for Fulbright’s seat in 1968, re- 
cently sounded off against the Sena- 
tor's critical attitude on the Viet Nam 
issue. Charged Faubus: "There's no 
question but that it encourages the 
enemy. They will distort it to show 
weakness in our position." 
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year alone shipped abroad agricultur- 
al products worth $2 billion, equal to 
40% of all U.S. foreign aid. 

Emergency Reserves. Under the new 
five-year plan, subsidized food ship- 
ments overseas would amount to $2.8 
billion (including $500 million in tech- 
nical assistance) the first year, even- 
tually increase to $3.3 billion annually. 
At the end of five years, recipient na- 
tions would have to start paying for 
American food in dollars instead of soft 
currencies, thus easing the balance-of- 
payments problem. 

Food stockpiles at home have shrunk 
$1.3 billion (to $6.7 billion) since 
1960, now consist of 818 million bu. of 
wheat, 55 million tons of feed grains, 
7.7 million cwt. of rice, and 126 million 
Ibs. of dried milk. Pointing out none- 
theless that domestic commodity stock- 
piles *must be large enough to serve as 
a stabilizing influence and to meet any 
emergency," Johnson asked Congress to 
authorize establishment of reserves for 
certain strategic commodities. Such re- 
serves, he said, would be built up and 
maintained by Government purchases 
on the open market rather than rely- 
ing on accumulation through subsidies 
and price-support programs, as Charles 
Shuman (TIME cover, Sept. 3), pres- 
ident of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, has long urged. 

"Unprecedented Demands." The 
President also proposed to return to 
cultivation as many of the 60 million 
idled acres on U.S. farms as may be 
needed to meet the world’s need for 
food—"but not to produce unwanted 
surpluses and not to supplant the efforts 
of other countries to develop their own 
agricultural economies." In addition, to 
meet "unprecedented demands arising 
out of drought and the war in Asia," 
Johnson announced a 10% increase in 
rice acreage in 1966, and said that corn- 
belt farmers would be encouraged to 
switch some feed-grain acreage to soy- 
beans, a high-protein oilseed of which 
the U.S. has virtually no reserve stocks. 

Johnson concluded: “Candor re- 
quires that I warn you the time is not 
far off when all the combined produc- 
tion on all the acres of all of the ag- 
riculturally productive nations will not 
meet the food needs of the develop- 
ing nations unless present trends are 
changed.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Unburdening Bill 


For seven months the President had 
saddled Bill Moyers, his No. 1 assistant 
and man Friday, with the added job of 
White House press secretary. Last week 
he lightened Moyers’ load by appoint- 
ing a deputy to take over the bulk of 
the day-to-day news tasks. The $28,500 
job went to Robert H. Fleming, 54, 
Washington bureau chief for the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co. 

A 1934 journalism graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, Fleming, who 
has a reputation as an abrasive straight 
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shooter, was a newspaper and maga- 
zine correspondent before joining ABC 
їп 1957. He will conduct the White 
House's twice-daily briefings, handle 
logistical details of press planning. Moy- 
ers, whose regular title is "special as- 
sistant to the President," will continue 
to supervise overall White House news 
production while being freed for addi- 
tional duties. Explained the President: 
"Bill will continue to go wherever the 
ball is and work wherever we need him. 
It may be a personnel matter. This 
afternoon it was, for an hour. Tomor- 
Tow it may be a legislative matter. The 
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A saddle built for two. 


next day it may be an appointment 
matter. A good deal of the time it will 
be nursing the press.” 

Johnson also announced a string of 
other appointments: 
> Lee C. White, 42, who has been a 
White House special counsel, under 
both Kennedy and Johnson, to be chair- 
man of the Federal Power Commission, 
succeeding Joseph C. Swidler, who is 
retiring. 
> Harry C. McPherson Jr., 36, a White 
House special assistant, to succeed 
White as special counsel. 
> Clifford L. Alexander Jr., 33, a Ne- 
gro graduate of Harvard and Yale who 
became a White House assistant special 
counsel last year, to become McPher- 
son's deputy. 
> Elmer Staats, 51, deputy director of 
the Budget Bureau, to be U.S. Comp- 
troller-General, replacing Joseph C. 
Campbell, whose 15-year term has 
expired. 
> Dixon Donnelley, 50, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for Public Af- 
fairs, to be Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs, succeeding James 
Greenfield, who has resigned to be- 
come an assistant vice presi f 
Continental Airlines, under Contineni 
Vice President (and 1c 
press secretary) Pier 
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POLITICAL NOTES 
Off & Running 


In other political developments last 
week: ; 
> Harold Stassen, 58, the G.O.P.’s per- 
ennial candidate for almost anything, 
hopped back on the treadmill with a bid 
to wrest his party's nomination for 
Governor of Pennsylvania from Lieu- 
tenant Governor Raymond Shafer, Or- 
ganization candidate and the choice of 
Governor William Scranton. Stassen, 
presidential aspirant in 1948, 1952 and 
1964, lost the gubernatorial nomination 
in 1958, was trounced by Democrat 
Richardson Dilworth when he ran for 
mayor of Philadelphia in 1959. He plans 
to base his campaign on opposition to 
the war in Viet Nam, vows to make 
the G.O.P. the “peace party.” — 
> Representative Robert Griffin of 
Michigan, 42, co-author of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Labor Act and one of the 
most active young Republicans in the 
House, became a candidate for the Sen- 
ate seat of ailing Democrat Pat Mc- 
Namara, 71, who is expected to retire. 

Griffin, a sure winner of the G.O.P. 
nomination, faces strong opposition 

from Michigan’s union leaders, who re- 
gard his law as anti-union. His prob- 
able Democratic opponent: ex-Gover- 
nor С. Mennen (“$оару”) Williams or 

Detroit Mayor Jerome Cavanagh. 
> Representative Prentiss L. Walker, 
47, the first Republican elected to Con- 
gress from Mississippi since Reconstruc- 
tion, declared that he would oppose 
Democratic Senator James Eastland, 
61, chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. Walker will have the back- 
ing of Mississippi’s small, well-financed, 
tightly organized Republican organiza- 
tion, is given an outside chance of beat- 
ing Eastland by giving Mississippians a 
choice between a “conservative Repub- 
lican and a double-standard Democrat.” 
> Governor Frank Morrison of Ne- 
braska, 60, a Democrat, announced 
that he would contest the Senate seat 
held by conservative Republican Sena- 
tor Carl Curtis, 60, floor manager for 
Barry Goldwater at the 1964 G.O.P. 
Convention. The departure of Morri- 
son, popular three-term Governor in a 
traditionally Republican state, opens the 
way for a gubernatorial bid by Demo- 
cratic Lieutenant Governor Philip Sor- 
ensen, 32, younger brother of John F. 
Kennedy’s top aide. Probable Republi- 
can nominee: Val Peterson, 62, Gover- 
nor from 1947 to 1952, former Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator and some- 
time Ambassador to Denmark. 
> Robert Straub, 45, Democratic state 
treasurer of Oregon, said he would op- 
pose Republican secretary of state Tom 
McCall, 52, for the governorship to be 
vacated by the G.O.P.’s popular Mark 
Hatfield, who is running for the seat of 
retiring Democratic Senator Maurine 
Neuberger. Neither Straub nor McCall 
is expected to receive serious opposition 

in the primaries. The Democrats have 
yet to come up with a candidate willing 
to contest Hatfield’s Senate bid. 
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NEW YORK 
„А Man Like Lindsay" 


oth candidates were intelligent, ar- 
qus and gentlemanly to the end. 
And, regardless of party labels, their 
political views were almost indistinguish- 
able—so much so that the perplexed 
voters of Manhattan's liberal, sophisti- 
cated 17th Congressional District could 
hardly make up their minds. When the 
votes were counted last week, Republi- 
can Theodore Roosevelt Kupferman 
won over Democrat Orin Lehman by 
only 995 votes, 1% of the 95,000 cast. 
So close an election in such a stub- 
bornly independent district could hardly 
be hailed as a trend setter for Novem- 
ber. Republicans nonetheless could take 
cheer in the retention of Mayor John 
Vliet Lindsay’s old seat at the nerve 
center of the nation’s largest city. Lind- 
say's buoyant political stock was boosted 
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still higher by the victory of a candidate 
who billed himself as “а man like Lind- 
say" and promised to continue in the 
cherished Lindsay tradition of "inde- 
pendence and constructive opposition." 

By contrast, Senator Robert Kenne- 
dy's political coattails looked a little 
threadbare after the defeat of Lehman, 
whom he had personally selected and 
endorsed, in a district where registered 
Democrats outnumber Republicans 3-2. 
If the Democratic Senator and the Re- 
publican mayor are engaged in a long- 
range battle for political control of New 
York, Lindsay bad clearly won the first 
skirmish. 


ALABAMA 


Integrating the Jury 

One of the last weapons of white 
supremacists in the South is the all- 
white jury, and it has nowhere been 
employed more blatantly than in Ala- 
bama's Lowndes County. In the slave- 
built county courthouse at Hayneville 
last fall, separate trials only weeks apart 
resulted in acquittals for Special Deputy 
Tom Coleman, charged with the shot- 
gun slaying of Episcopal Seminarian 
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After that, Dr. Bob looked in on her 
unprofessionally "almost every Thurs- 
day night." 

The house calls ended after two 
years, when’ Wanda began “to feel like 
a mistress” —despite the doctor's hinted 
intention to make her his wife. Boehme 
had told her, she testified, that Mary 
would never give him a divorce. But 
not to worry, he would “take care of 
the situation—take care of Mary.” 

Boehme’s brand of care was apt to 
be debilitating, Pierce County Prose- 
cutor John G. McCutcheon contended. 
As McCutcheon told it, Boehme and 
Mary were working around the family’s 
new 40-ft. cabin cruiser last June 29 
when Mary was struck on the head by 
а wooden plank “under very peculiar 
circumstances.” As she lay half stunned, 
Boehme gave her an injection. Next 
day, at Tacoma’s St. Joseph Hospital, 
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tion of a poisonous substance found in 
carbamate insecticides. 

Boehme, a foppish dresser who 
looked more than ever the rakehell with 
a brown toupee and a black eyepatch 
(he lost his left eye last fall in a home- 
workshop accident), readily admitted 
giving Mary injections both at the boat- 
house and the hospital. The first, he 
said, was a painkiller; the second was 
an antidote to counteract her daily dos- 
age of tranquilizers, which she was tak- 
ing because of a “psychiatric problem.” 
As for Wanda, he first denied having 
been intimate with her, then, after Mc- 
Cutcheon confronted him with some 
purple billets-doux in his handwriting, 
admitted their liaison and described her 
as the “town prostitute.” 

"A Lecher He ls." Defense Attorney 
Frank Peters, who lost 16 Ibs. during 
the trial, spent nearly three hours on his 
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where Mary was admitted in critical 
condition, Dr. Stanley Durkin was puz- 
zled by her symptoms. Miraculously, 
Mary rallied, and by 7:30 that night 
was in such good condition that Durkin 
went home. Two hours later he received 
a frantic call from the hospital. After 
a visit from her husband, Mary had 
taken an inexplicable turn for the worse. 

"Psychiatric Problem." Durkin tes- 
tified that he rushed back to his patient 
and found her hovering near death. 
“She was not breathing. She looked ter- 
minal,” he told the jury. “It was obvious 
to me that I was not dealing with a 
head injury. My patient had somehow 
been poisoned.” Prosecutor McCutch- 
eon thought he knew how. When 
Boehme visited Mary, he had asked 
the nurse on duty in her room to leave 
for a few minutes. While she was gone, 
McCutcheon charged, Boehme added a 
dose of a potent tranquilizer to the 
life-giving mixture of dextrose and dis- 
tilled water that Mary was being given 
intravenously. For good measure, he 
said, Boehme also gave her an injec- 
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closing argument. “A lecher he is,” Pe- 
ters said of his client, “апа I’m not sure 
he shouldn’t be scourged out of the pro- 
fession of medicine.” But, he reasoned, 
“what we are talking about here is: 
Did he want to kill his wife?” Of course 
he did, argued McCutcheon, noting that 
Big 
reaped at least $173,000 in life-insur- 
ance benefits from Mary’s “accidental” 
death. “With $38,000 boats and his hab- 
it of flying people to Hawaii,” rasped 
the prosecutor, “апа having a mistress, 
it takes a lot of money." McCutcheon 
characterized Boehme as "very cute, 
very clever and very dangerous." 


Spender Boehme would have 


After deliberating 63 hours last week 


the jury of four women and eight men 
found Boehme guilty of assault in the 
first degree. His wife collapsed in tears. 
Under Washington law, he could be 
sentenced to life in prison. Free on 
$10,000 bond pending appeal, Boehme 

returned to his clinic next day fo take _ 
care of his professional backlog 
result of the two tri 
now has all the patien 
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trol—which means 
Cong's furtive їп- 
frastructure" of tax collectors, clerks 
and cops that rules these areas. All but 
600 miles of the nation's railways have 
long since been rusting in disuse, no ma- 
jor highway is safe for any distance, 
the normal arterial flows of the na- 
tion—from rice to electricity—are 1n- 
terdicted or bleeding. 

Even Saigon itself, once à graceful 
and gracious French city, 18 sadly 
strangling. In some parts of the city, gar- 
bage is rarely collected and mountains 
of sidewalk filth have accumulated. Pot- 
holed streets go unrepaired, bus service 
is unpredictable, goods scarce, housing 
either unavailable or astronomical in 
price. Prostitutes, pimps and black-mar- 
keteers abound; prices have soared 58% 
in a year. "What's really changed about 
the city in the last few years is the level 
of law and civic discipline," says one 
Saigon official sadly. “It’s almost a jun- 
gle now." 

It could have been worse. But in 
the year since President Johnson prom- 
ised to defend South Viet Nam with 
the full weight of U.S. arms, morale 
has improved immeasurably. Largely 
silenced were the quarrels between 
Catholics and Buddhists, the demon- 
strations of students, the simmering 
discontent in sections of the armed 
forces—all of which, at one time or 
another, and often in concert, had trig- 
gered antigovernment coups and “coup- 
ettes” in the past. For the first time since 
Diem, a government was given a 
breathing space—not only a chance to 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 


Pilot with a Mission 
(See Cover) 

In his eight months as Premier, South 
Viet Nam’s Nguyen Cao Ky had best 
been known as an atavistic aviator— 
the flamboyant, Von Richthofen-like fig- 
ure of a fighter pilot, replete with mus- 
tache and a wisp of lavender silk knot- 
ted at his throat. Followers of Viet 
Nam’s recent raucous history could ar- 
gue for hours over whether he was the 
sixth or ninth Premier in the last 18 
months; few took a close look at Ky 
and his accomplishments. But under the 
spotlight of Lyndon Johnson's U.S.-Viet- 
namese summit in Honolulu, the high- 
flying aviator finally came down to 
earth. 

In public speech and private colloquy 

Jast week, Ky showed himself eloquent 
and honest, astute and independent, and 
above all a man who cared passionately 
about the defense and the welfare of his 
nation. Far from being a trigger-happy 
general, he demonstrated an awareness 
and concern for the task of nation- 
building that was the equal of the Presi- 
dents. It was, after all, Ky's Jan. 15 
speech in Saigon, with its heavy em- 
phasis on social justice, that had cata- 
lyzed Johnson's instinct for a nation- 
building summit in the first place. Or, 
as Ky candidly put it in Honolulu: “We 
were deluding ourselves with the idea {ill 
that our weaknesses could not be rem- А 
ейіеа while fighting a war. It has taken 

a long time to realize that we will not 

completely drive out the aggressor until 

we make a start at eliminating political 
and social defects." 

Strangling City. The solution for 
South Viet Nam's weaknesses is as easy 
to state as it is agonizingly difficult to 
accomplish. That simple truth, so often 
drowned out by the thunder of guns in 
Viet Nam, is everywhere evident. Over 
half of South Viet Nam's land and some 
5095 of its people are sequestered be- 
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him into Saigon's politics, He became a 
Nguyen 
Commo- 
dore Ky. to the Anglicized altitude of 
air vice-marshal. In return, Ky twice 
scrambled his Skyraiders over Saigon to 
stave off coup attempts against Khanh's 


protégé of goateed General 
Khanh, who promoted Air 


government—once even resorting 


the cold threat to flatten Saigon with 
bombs if the rebels refused to cease 
and desist. Ky probably would not have 
carried out the threat, but the plotters 
could never be sure. They ceased and 


desisted. 


On a third try, however, Ky and oth- 


seul 


er young officers decided Khanh had 
lost his charm. As a general from the 
older generation, Khanh seemed to the 
young Turks lacking in the flexibility 
and idealism that South Viet Nam’s so- 
cial revolution required. Partly out of 
ambition, partly out of impatience, the 
younger officers themselves turned 
Khanh out, replaced him with a civilian 
physician and moderate, Dr. Phan Huy 
Quat, and his “medicine Cabinet.” The 
officers genuinely wanted Quat’s civilian 
government to work so that they could 
concentrate on prosecuting the war. 
But without a firm hand, all the old re- 
ligious and fractional rivalries erupted 
anew. Quat asked the generals to take 
over, and reluctantly they did—in the 
first peaceful transition of power that 
Saigon had seen since the death of Diem. 

A Delicate Matter. Ky very quickly 
began to learn the limits of power in 
Saigonese politics. Though hardly 
known for quiet nights at home himself, 
he tried to slap a curfew on Saigon’s 
teeming bars and brothels, only to back 
down—mainly because in a tense war 
capital, revelry is almost an essential. 
But he also produced some welcome 
surprises. Acknowledging the obvious, 
he declared war on North Viet Nam. 
Then, with the nation legally at war, he 
doubled army pay (from $33 to $66 a 


month for a private), cut in half top 
civilian government salaries, including 
his own as Premier (now $6,500 a 
year). He severed diplomatic relations 
with France over Charles de Gaulle’s 
continued mugwumping with Hanoi and 
Peking. He also refused resolutely to 
yield his command of the air force, 
well aware it was his best protection 
against yet another coup—as well as 
the prime source of his influence in the 
directory of generals. 

For influence it is, not dominance. 
Viet Nam today is, in essence, gov- 
erned by military committee. The Pre- 
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mier’s role, as Ky himself explains it, 
is “a very delicate matter, in which 
many things must be kept balanced. The 
way we work is that my colleagues de- 
cide what they want done and then I 
try to carry it out.” 

The Directory. Part of the balance is 
in the makeup of the ten generals them- 
selves. The Directory is divided Бе- 
tween Catholics and Buddhists, North- 
erners and Southerners, staff officers like 
Ky and commanders of Viet Nam’s 
four embattled corps areas and the capi- 
tal military region. 

Ky, in fact, is not even nominally 
the top man. That hat belongs to Di- 
rectory Chairman and Chief of State 
Nguyen Van Thieu, 42, a brainy, so- 
phisticated survivor of nearly every gov- 
ernment since Diem, who provides a 
quiet balance to Ky’s occasional im- 
pulsiveness. Of the line commanders, 
both the III Corps and the Capital Mili- 
tary Region are in the hands of generals 
born in North Viet Nam—and close 
friends of Ky. The Mekong Delta, or 
the IV Corps, is the domain of Major 
General Dan Vau Quang, 36, а rough 
soldier whose girth and ready laugh- 
ter have earned him the nickname “Jol- 
ly Green Giant" from his American _ 
advisers. - 

But by far the mo: 
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orps commanders is Lieut. General 
REOS Chanh Thi, 40, tough boss of 
the I Corps. А sound tactician, charis- 
matic speaker and careful planner, Thi 
is the one man in the Directory thought 
to covet Ky's job. Dapper and mus- 
tachioed, favoring fierce badges and 
gaudy scarves, he even resembles Ky. 
Thi, who was exiled by Diem after an 
abortive 1960 coup, could probably take 
the job any time he chose. Among his 
other assets, he can count his hand- 
picked head of the nation's 50,000-man 
police force. So far, to the benefit of 
South Viet Nam, which needs stability 
in Saigon as much as victories on the 
battlefield, Thi has not made his move. 

Prickly Sensitivity. So far the col- 
legium has been happy to let Ky have 
the headlines—and do the public hon- 
ors that professional military men often 
find onerous. Ky has become the closest 
thing to a national hero cynical South 
Viet Nam has, is often besieged by ad- 
miring youngsters when he goes out in 
the streets. Sometimes Ky’s flair still 
gets the better of him. On a recent visit 
to a village just liberated from the Viet 
Cong, Ky and his wife Mai intended to 
show their interest in the peasants. Snip- 
ers were firing, and it would have 
worked well, except that Ky and Mai 
arrived in matching jet-black flight suits, 
purple scarves, flight boots and blue 
flying caps. The villagers were struck 
dumb. *Good God," said a watching 
American, “they look like Captain and 
Mrs. Midnight." ' 

Some U.S. officials in Saigon fear 
that Ky's flair, and above all his rap- 
port with Americans, may well prove 
his undoing. It was probably no ac- 
cident that yet another spate of coup 
rumors began to float through Saigon 
behind the news of Ky's impressive 
confrontation with Johnson in Hawaii. 
“We killed Khanh that way,” rumi- 
nates one U.S. old hand in Saigon, 
recollecting how the U.S. Mission 
backed Khanh even when it was clear 
that the Young Turks had lost faith 
in his leadership. “And we are in real 
danger,” he adds, “of killing Ky the 
same way.” Ky, at least, is well aware 
of the prickly sensitivity of South Viet- 
namese pride, and indeed shares some 
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of it. “For better or-worse,” Ky often 
insists, “it is up to me and others like 
me to create a new society in South 
Viet Nam. You cannot do it for us. 
We must do it ourselves.” 

Calm in the Dark. Ky was just as 
frank in Honolulu with Johnson. He 
publicly urged the U.S. to bomb the 
port of Haiphong, insisted Saigon would 
never negotiate with the Viet Cong, 
rejected the Geneva accords as a basis 
for negotiations—all points on which 
Johnson disagrees with him. “I know,” 
said Ky, “that at times your advisers 
lose patience with us. But I don't 
think it is any secret that at times 
we lose patience with your advisers." 
It is a frankness the U.S. appreciates 
and needs in Viet Nam politics—not 
least because it is a guarantee of 
honesty. Nonetheless, said Ky, “we are 
making progress,” and proceeded to 
tick it off in terms of classrooms built, 
land reform, medical centers, housing 
starts. “When you speak of building 
hospitals and schools and rural elec- 
trification programs," responded John- 
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(Nonmilitary personnel) 


pem 367 
I I Priority area 


GOVERNMENT Total: 22,838 
= Political Action (PATs), Census, 


and other 
U.S.AID Total: 179 
(Agency for International Development) 


į Prov. advisers and staff 106 


e Education 11 
LY Agriculture 4 


ЗП Public Works and other 19 


w Public Safety (39 in all provinces) 


INTERNATIONAL Total: 61 
SF Medical teams 16 


International Volunteer 
Service 45 


and only one doctor for every 28,- 
000 people (v. one to every 645 in 
the U.S). It has only 684 miles of 
railway, and much of that is now un- 
usable. Piled on top of Viet Nam's 
other miseries are 442,000 refugees 
from Viet Cong-dominated areas who 
are crammed into reeking makeshift 
camps across the country. 

Unfriendly to Foreigners. Nor has 
Viet Nam historically taken kindly to 
nation builders, most of whom were 
colonialists at heart. For more than 
a thousand years the Vietnamese stub- 
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bornly resisted assimilation into a Chi- 
nese kingdom, finally drove out the 
hated invaders from the north in A.D. 
940. The French tried after World War 
II to mold Viet Nam into a tractable 
nation by vesting authority in a central 
government and playing off one villa; 

against another. Instead, the Viet Min 

imposed a harsh unity in the country- 


side that broke the French grip. In cem 


Viet Nam, President Ngo Dinh Diem _ 
hoped to form a nation that was safe fi 
from Viet Cong influence t 
the peasants into forti 


idea died behind the barbed wire of the 
hamlets in 1963—along with Diem. 

What hope is there that the pres- 

ent Vietnamese government and its U.S. 
backers will fare any better? For one 
thing, the military situation, thanks to 
the American buildup, has improved, 
so that the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment can now provide security to at 
least a fraction of its citizens. And 
security is the stuff of which loyalty 
is made. Says one U.S. expert: The 
man behind the water buffalo wants 
above all to know that he's going to 
wake up alive tomorrow." Another thing 
is the positive attitude on the part of 
the government. Declares Premier Ky: 
*We can take this revolution away from 
the Communists. We can show the peo- 
ple that we can give them more and 
better things than the Communists— 
not only material things, but things the 
Communists do not even understand, 
like justice and personal integrity." 

In his eight months in office, Ky has 
encouraged a number of plans for build- 
ing that new society. By far, the most 
successful has been the Political Action 
Teams (PATs). Recruited from the 
countryside, PAT members undergo vig- 
orous nationalist indoctrination (one of 
the slogans: "I'd rather be a dead man 
in Viet Nam than the emperor of Chi- 
na”) at three training camps in Phuoc 
Tuy province, drill to deadeye perfec- 
tion in the use of small arms, and mas- 
ter nursing, farming, and teaching skills. 
They learn to pursue their goal of de- 
feating Communism according to the 
three Ts: Thang (victory), Thuong 
(love) and Thanh (sincerity). After 
graduation, the PATs (Biet Chinh in 
Vietnamese) return to their home areas. 
Dressed in the ordinary black pa- 
jamas of the average peasant—and of 
the average Viet Cong—the PATs hunk- 
er down and talk politics with the local 
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lk, and move from village 
ae to grievances about gover 
ment abuses (PAT reports have сао 
the sacking or transfer of many Sout 
Vietnamese officials) and gathering 1n- 
formation about Viet Cong activities. 
Packing impressive firepower (BARS, car- 
bines, grenades), the PATS are first- 
class fighters. One PAT unit of 40 men 
in a Village in Quang Ngai province 
went unassailed for three months before 
it came under attack one night by a bat- 
talion of Viet Cong. After fending off 
the assault for three hours, the PATS 
split into three squads. Two squads evac- 
uated the 383 villagers across a Tiver 
to safety while the third fought a rear- 
guard action, finally grabbed a sampan 
and, using it as a shield, swam safely 
across the river. 

Legends & Leaflets. In addition to 
РАТ, other propaganda troops are hit- 
ting the road. Pretty girls sing plaintive 
love songs, imploring their Viet Cong 
husbands to return and “take care of 
me.” Storytellers recount misty legends 
of Viet Nam in hopes of awakening a 
sense of national destiny in the peas- 
ants. Sample legend: when Chinese in- 
vaders inundated Viet Nam in the sec- 
ond century B.C., the Vietnamese king 
demanded a hero to save the realm. 
None could be found. Finally, the king’s 
men found a three-year-old mute, a boy 
with a sullen face who suddenly spoke. 
“Forge me an iron horse,” he demand- 
ed. The king’s men, nonplussed, com- 
plied. Then the child ate enough food 
for ten men at one sitting, grew instant- 
ly to heroic proportions. He mounted 
the iron steed and rode off to battle. 
When his sword shattered on Chinese 
helmets, he snatched up an entire clump 
of bamboo—roots and all—and carried 
through to victory. Then, deigning hon- 
ors and adulation, the boy rode off to a 
high hill, and disappeared. As the mod- 


Better dead than emperor of China. 
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Precision and |. the Eterna: Matic KonTiki, The Eterna: Matic KonTiki thrives on hard treatment. 
Watch th „Strength combine to make a self-winding Fully automatic, with its famous ball-bearing rotor, it al- 


meet the most exacting requirements. Its ways gives its owner* the assurance of knowing the exact 

and es, ma ch is tested at a pressure of 20 time. __ А S 

dust, heata es the KonTiki insensitive to humidity .KonTiki —the ideal precision watch for the severest con- 
d ditions encountered in sport and in everyday life. 


nd cold. 


* ladies, too. like to wear a KonTiki 
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2». We fly East to Europe. 


Castles and kings, mountains, monu- 
ments, museums, and magnificence. 
All you’ve ever dreamed of is waiting 
for you in Europe. And we have two 
great ways for you to get there. 

Fly West with us to Europe and you 
can see great cities all through the 
Orient and Middle East. 

Or head East with us. That way, 

you can visit Hawaii and up to 20 cities 
in the U.S.A. at no extra fare—then 


‘aoe, | 
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West, too. Either way, 
youll like the experience. 


the Westbound 


fly straight through with us to any cor- 
ner of Europe. 

When? Any time. We fly to Europe 
from the Orient every day. And you 
can fly straight through if you’re in a 
hurry—or stop over all along the way. 

And here’s the best idea of all: 
Turn your European jaunt into the 
greatest journey there is — a "Round 
the World adventure, With us, it's 
easy. And it actually costs less than 
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EUROPE 


Slow-Motion Diplomacy 

Nobody hurried. Aboard his blue ov- 
ernight train from Bonn, Ludwig Er- 
hard snoozed for two hours on a siding 
along the Mosel so as not to get to 
Paris too soon. When he finally arrived 
at the Elysée Palace, Charles de Gaulle 
kept him waiting another 28 minutes. 
Then the French President strolled out 
to greet the West German leader with 
a smile, a handshake—and a glottal “Bis 
Aufgleich Herr Bundeskanzler [See you 
later, Mr. Chancellor].” With that they 
adjourned, to meet again an hour later 
for a leisurely lunch. 

The slow-motion diplomacy in Paris 
last week was not for lack of topics to 
discuss. But such is the basically an- 
tagonistic state of Franco-German re- 
lations these days that any discussion 
between Europe's two most fidgety 
"friends" almost inevitably produces 


REPORTERS ASSOCIÉS 


ERHARD & DE GAULLE 
A graceful toast to practically nothing. 


major disagreements. What saved last 
week's semiannual session was Charles 
de Gaulle's grand finesse. 

Erhard wanted assurance that De 
Gaulle, on his visit to Russia this spring, 
would not recognize East Germany or 
compromise the disputed Oder-Neisse 
border. Privately, De Gaulle was quite 
willing to offer such assurances. Not 
publicly, since that might dampen his 
Moscow welcome. The solution? A 
graceful (but fleeting) toast in cham- 
pagne (Laurent Perrier '55) to “а unit- 
ed Germany.” 

The future of the Common Market 
was another subject to avoid. The 
French had agreed at Luxembourg last 
month to return to their vacant seat at 
Common Market headquarters largely 
because of some unexpectedly effective 


prodding from West Germany. Erhard 
thought that it might be a good time to 
try for some progress toward political 
union of the Six. Some observers were 
even speculating that France might be 
willing to let Britain reapply for Market 
membership. But le grand Charles does 

not yet need English allies. He smooth- 

ly informed Erhard that the Common 

Market’s first order of business was to 

“implement” the Luxembourg agree- 

ment—in other words: don't tempt 

France to walk out again. 

Despite the lack of any major policy 
agreements, both French and German 
diplomats were cheered by the relaxed 
tone of the meetings. Ministers dis- 
cussed down-to-earth topics such as the 
joint construction of a military land 
vehicle to supplant the Jeep and ways | 
to standardize tax and social security | 
Systems. Said one German official: *The 
Franco-German couple has given up the | 
bedroom and now meets in the kitchen." 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Revolts from the Left 

With his narrow parliamentary ma- 
Jority, one might expect most of Har- 
old Wilson's troubles to come from the 
Tory opposition. Last week, however, 
he was confronted by two revolts from 
within his own Labor ranks. 

One was the threat of a nationwide 
railroad strike to protest the govern- 
ment’s decision to hold wage increases 
to 32% a year. Wilson met it smoothly. 
At the last minute, he simply went to 
the conference table and sweet-talked 
the union leaders into accepting the 
wage ceiling (with a few minor fringe 
benefits thrown in). 

The second revolt demanded harsh- 
er treatment. It was an irate motion, 
signed by 35 backbench Laborite radi- 
cals, to condemn V/ilson's support of 
U.S. policies in Viet Nam. The cause, 
of course, was “peace,” and what ran- 
kled the radicals most was that Wilson 
had agreed with the 0.5. decision to re- 
sume the bombing of North Viet Nam. 

Wilson cut them dead. “If you search 
the hearts of some of those who par- 
take in these campaigns,” he said, “you Y 
will find not ‘peace in Viet Nam’ but | 
‘victory in Viet Nam. This means a 
continuation of the fighting until their 
side has won.” From the backbenches, 
leftists were jumping up trying to get 
the floor, but Wilson slashed on. 

“I would have been more impressed,” 
he said, “if the international cables dur- 
ing the 40-day truce had been sizzling 
with messages to Hanoi saying, ‘Now 
conditions for talks exist. Now play 
your part. Your friends in this country 
who want peace expect you to respond.’ 
I'd like to have seen the peace-in-Viet 
Nam lobby outside the Chinese embas- 
sy demanding that the Chinese govern- _ 
ment diminish their malevolent pres: 
sures on Hanoi, preventing Hanoi from | 
following what might be her natural in- 
clinations to make peace. 2x 
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er brought to a vote. Instead, a group 
of senior Laborites dispatched a cable 
urging Ho Chi Minh to "agree to nego- 
tate and leave the battlefield for the 
conference table.” 


RUSSIA 


The Trial Begins 
“The trial begins,” announced Radio 
Moscow, “with the interrogation of the 
accused Daniel. At the beginning of the 
interrogation, he impudently denies the 
obvious. But then, when the prosecu- 
tion presents to the court a number of 
proofs, fright and confusion appear on 
his slanderous face. Yes, he is being 
pressed against the wall. Under the 
weight of the proof, Daniel is forced 
to admit facts of his criminal activity. 
From time to time, he glances with a 
confused expression around the court- 
room. The prosecutor and chairman 
read the proofs of his libel, indignant.” 
It sounded like some scathing under- 
ground burlesque of Soviet justice cir- 
culated these days throughout Russia 
in tattered manuscript or smuggled out 
for publication in the West. But it really 
was Radio Moscow talking. On trial in 
a dingy yellow brick Moscow court- 
house last week were bearded Critic 
Andrei Sinyavsky, 40, known as “Abram 
Tertz' in the West since his macabre 
Manuscripts first appeared in London 
.in 1960, and Translator Yuli Daniel, 
40, alias “Nikolai Arzhak," in his un- 
derground work an equally outspoken 
short-story writer. In an 18-page in- 
dictment, they were charged under Ar- 
ticle 70 of the Russian criminal code 
with disseminating “slanderous mate- 
rial besmirching the Soviet state and 
social system.” 

Schizoid Progress. The trial drew 
much attention. Outside the courthouse 
last week, some 30 of Sinyavsky-Tertz's 
students from the Institute of World 
Literature stationed themselves defiant- 
ly, despite deep snow and 6-below-zero 

temperature. More important, the trial 


illustrated the curiously schizoid prog- 
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ress of Soviet justice. Never before in 
a Soviet court had two authors been 
accused of "political crimes" on the 
basis of their literary output alone, and 
the inevitable convictions would set a 
disastrous legal precedent for esthetic 
freedom in Russia. On the other hand, 
a trial conducted with press coverage 
marked some improvement over the 
usual peremptory Soviet procedures. 

It took Sinyavsky and Daniel, how- 
ever, to provide the real departure. “Оо 
you plead guilty?" asked Prosecutor 
Oleg P. Temushkin. “Not at all," re- 
plied Sinyavsky in defiance of standard 
Soviet legal response. "Neither in full 
nor in part," echoed Daniel. That left 
the prosecution with the rare chore of 
actually proving its case. 

Absurd Exchanges. As Soviet report- 
ers told it (Western newsmen were 
excluded from the courtroom), Prose- 
cutor Temushkin did it in predictable 
style: with the aid and assistance of 
Judge Lev Smirnov plus two “public 
prosecutors" and a carefully selected 
audience of 70, mainly fellow authors 
and critics. Sinyavsky and Daniel ar- 
gued that they were not guilty because 
their works were essentially literature, 
not propaganda. Sniffed Judge Smir- 
nov: “The court is not involved in liter- 
ary discussions. Answer us—do you rec- 
ognize that works written by you have 
a sincerely anti-Soviet character?" But 
when Sinyavsky began his reply, “Ве- 
fore answering the question, I should 
like... ,” he was immediately drowned 
out by noise and laughter. The ensuing 
exchanges were equally absurd: 

Judge Smirnov: Slander is the circu- 
lation Of deliberately false, defamatory 
Inventions. This means that what you 
ы is 5061002: 

aniel: No, this is а i 5 
nesbole. rt, literary hy 
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CUBA 
Down with Imperialism— 
12,000 Miles Away 
Cubans have long been accustomed 
to their Maximum Leader’s vicious 
verbal attacks on the U.S. Last week 
they were delighted when he shifted his 
biting invective to a Surprise target: 
Red China. In Havana’s Communist 
daily Granma,* Fidel Castro spelled 
out the whole ugly story of how Peking 
had not only "committed a criminal 
act of economic aggression" by reduc- 
ing its 1966 rice shipments to Cuba, 
but had also sent huge amounts of 
propaganda material into the country 
in an attempt to enlist the army for 
Peking's espionage purposes. ^We have 
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liberated ourselves from imperialism 90 
miles from our shore," declared Fidel. 
*We are not willing to allow another 
powerful state 12,000 miles away to 
impose similar practices on us." 

Soviet Switch. The first public ink- 
ling of Castro's split with Peking came 
on the eve of last month's Tri-Conti- 
nental Solidarity Conference in Ha- 
vana, where 612 assorted "revolution- 
ists" gathered for twelve days to map 
plans for upheaval in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America. On the surface, it 
seemed that Red China, with its “wars 
of national liberation,” would command 
the most support among the hotheaded 
delegates. Russia, which has been soft- 
pedaling violent revolution and has 
openly favored the via pacifica in Latin 
America, seemed a poor second. 

Castro upset these calculations by 
criticizing Red China for cutting its rice 
shipments to Cuba, thus reducing the 


* Replacing the old Communist Party paper 
Hoy (done away with last October) and 
named after the 62-ft. yacht in which Fidel 
and 81 followers sailed from Mexico to launch 
the Cuban revolution. The name is a corrup- 
tion of “Grandmother.” 


average Cuban’s monthly rice ration 
from six to three pounds. Peking’s par- 
simony did not sit well with delegates 
from other hungry, have-not countries. 
Meanwhile, the Soviets adroitly out- 
flanked the Chinese with a pledge to 
support wars of liberation in Peru, 
Colombia, Venezuela and Guatemala. 
Moscow handed out $3,000,000 to Lat- 
in American delegates, and even prom- 
ised Russian advisers for a worldwide 
"liberation committee." 

Castro's Loss. Piqued by the setback, 
Peking called Castro a liar and accused 
him of unfairly juggling trade figures. 
Castro hit back last week with charges 
of "grand hypocrisy" and "contempt 
for smaller peoples." The feud could | 
well lead to a break in diplomatic rela- 
tions, has already gone far enough to | 
impair Red China's hold on its one | 
major base for espionage and subver- 
sion in the Western Hemisphere. 

But Castro had lost something too. 
By siding with the Soviets against Pe- 
king, he relinquished the role he had 
relished as a self-styled arbiter between 
the two Communist giants. He was now 
less his own man than ever. 


FRANCE 
1966 & All That 


So, Britain would insist on celebrat- 
ing the 150th anniversary of Waterloo 
last year? Eh bien, mes amis, this year 
France gets her revenge. October l4th 
is the 900th anniversary of the subjuga- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxons by that dough- 
ty Norman, William the Conqueror. 
The five departments of ancient Nor- 
mandy are planning all sorts of festivi- 
ties, starting in April and including a 
yacht race to Hastings across the Chan- 
nel as well as to what should be a well- 
attended convention of all the descend- 
ants of the Conqueror’s army. 

Every normal Norman, Parisian plan- 
ners calculated, would be delighted to 
help pay for such a triumphal occasion. 
They were wrong. Nestled amid the 
knotty hedgerows and gnarled apple 
orchards of the lower Seine Valley lies 
the village of Veauville-les-Baons (pop. 
353), which has not changed much 
since William’s day—and to some ex- | 
tent, holds him responsible. According | 
to Jean Comps, 54, village schoolmas- | 

| 
] 


ter and official secretary (also re- 
nowned for his fine home-made Calva- 
dos) the liege lord of Normandy in 
1060 forced Veauville to ante up an an- 
nual ten gold talents to the nearby ab- 
bey of St.-Wandrille. The town kept 
right on paying the tithe for the next 
700 years, until the Revolution of 1789 
put an end to all that. 

"We are a poor community," com- 
plained Comps last week, as headlines 
across France proclaimed that the 
Veauville council had voted against any 
and all contributions to the celebration _ 
of 1066. “We need roads, an I 
carry water to houses. 
pumps. If we find a v 
ten francs » 
that.” ——— 


d a 
G somewhere between Nostradamus ап 

Es broker, the President of the U.S. s 
draws up a federal budget —essentialy P оо Оа 
ected to occur as п € Б 
са him to perform this task, but ee no 
law that says he has to stick to his budget. This extraor inary 

leverage over the public purse has been gradually wres 
from Congress, which over the years has ceded its оле 
jealously held fiscal powers to the White House. Today, the 
President does not consider the budget just a report on 
spending or an accounting of his stewardship, as it once was, 
but a powerful tool for controlling the whole Government 
and a potent instrument for manipulating the economy. 
Lyndon Johnson, who delights in making use of every avail- 
able lever of power, has used the budget to further his own 
ends more than any of his predecessors. This—and the fact 
that the figures are bigger than ever—makes the budget for 

fiscal 1967 as fascinating as it is formidable. 


Of Milk & the Moon 

The budget is not exactly a bestseller; the Government 

disposes of only about 3,300 copies, at $1.50 each. The 
1967 budget’s 449-page bulk, backed up by an imposing 
appendix of 1,308 pages, is a thick forest of charts, tables 
and almost totally unrelieved print. Few Americans bother 
to penetrate this forest—and that is something of a shame. 
For those who do venture into it, the budget is rich in im- 
pressive landmarks, bizarre growths, hidden surprises, hints 
of the future and enough tantalizing trivia to dine out on 
for a year. “Budgets,” says George Mahon, chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, "set goals, chart courses 
of action, outline expectations and embody anticipations.” 
They are large slices of the nation’s life in all its wonder- 
ful variety. 

An invaluable harbinger whose projections vitally affect 
the entire U.S., the budget tells businessmen how much the 
Government may be expected to buy from them, taxpayers 
how much it will take from them to do the buying with. 
Within its labyrinth are enough booby traps to bedevil an 
army of certified public accountants, enough opportunities 
for sleight of hand to exhaust a prestidigitator. The budget 
gives the impression of disclosing what everything costs, right 
down to the last GS-1 clerk ($3,507), but it carefully con- 
ceals such strategic particulars as the spending of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency (estimated to be about $500 mil- 
lion, though there is no exact way of telling), the real cost 
of running the President’s office and the price of such de- 
fense items as the U-2 spy planes and the SR-71 jets. 

The 1967 budget reaches into every national nook and 
cranny. It concerns itself with appropriations for a nuclear 
aircraft carrier, for cancer research and free school milk 
for the cost of shoveling snow in Washington. It takes up 
the building of hydrogen bombs, Christmas vacations for Job 
Corps enrollees, postmen’s rounds. It sets out the figures for 
developing a vaccine against syphilis and paying the pensions 
of 10,500 surviving veterans of the Spanish-American War 
From the smallest single project ($5,000 for the Potomac 
River Basin Commission) to the largest ($3.6 billion to put 
a man on the moon), the budget bristles with insights into 
the nation’s mood. In fiscal 1967, the U.S. will spend $820,- 
000 on training, counseling, and other projects to improve 
the estate of the 26.5 million women in the labor force 
$5,000 for indexing and microfilming the records of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church in Alaska, $15 million for removing 
and relocating junkyards as part of the national beautifica- 
tion campaign and $7,100,000 to ship back foreign stow- 
aways who desperately want to get into the country. Jac- 
queline Kennedy's $3,000 special secretarial allowance will 
be eliminated because she is drawing less mail than before. 
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READING THE BUDGET FOR FUN & PROFIT 


The U.S. imported the institution of gov 
ing from Europe, where it took its nam x шї Бү, 
€ from dy 
bougette, or small leather pouch that was used the Бн 
estimates of official funds and receipts. The ; for ny, 
surprisingly recent. A formal budget was ACER [р 
45 years ago by Warren Harding, а man with od М of m 
figures. He set up a Budget Bureau and named an eye | 
director Chicago Banker Charles Gates Dawes 5 its, Т, 
low who came to deplore "the dirty demago а frugal 
parties who get the report and besmear ains Of by 
the minds of the public.” Dawes (who become efog i i 
Vice President) had ingenious ways of calling fr 00, 
military officers onto the carpet. On one occasion МҸ 
moned some of them to his office, vigorously M The 
with two brooms, then demanded of the SERT bis ry qi 
why the Navy spent 32¢ more than the Army for its а 
since both brooms did the job equally well. о [ 
Dawes's biggest budget was $3.2 billion; Lyndon Joh omists 
son’s 1967 budget, at $112.8 billion, is the biggest ania cludes 
ambitious in history. Even his admirers admit that John ре 
knew next to nothing about the budget when he took o ү Я 
the presidency. But he learned quickly, set out right away; Rob 
cut the budget back as much as he could, both because} ion) Y 
thought it was in the nation's interest and because he тезш they a 
that it would be a dramatic indication to businessmen tk takes i 
he was going to run a tight ship—and that they were allw Gover: 
come aboard. Partly because of its size, his present budgetl 
aroused more curiosity and controversy than any of its pri 
ecessors. More Americans are interested in the 1967 bug An 
because it contains more figures of direct relevance to m his bes 
people than ever before as a result of Washington's incre nobody 
ingly expansive Great Society programs, from medica! Johnso 
urban rebuilding. The Johnson budget is controversial Ё corpor; 
cause there is a widespread feeling that the uncertaintit all pos 
the war in Viet Nam have made it even more tentative t hower 
inexact than budgets customarily are—and that the Presid, Lyndo 
has had to use every trick of ledgerdemain to hold down! чш 
deficit to $1.8 billion. Budget Director Charles Schul E 
fends his handiwork as “а highly responsible bude ^ e 
criticism, like the budget itself, seems to keep ОП d st d 


. . 1 0. 
Says Joseph D. Ardleigh, executive vice preside on sil ally s 


search Institute of America: “The budget coun еп” ist‘ 
that won't be made and receipts that won't be gotten шут. 
Ju | Joh 

$1 Billion for Each Man ай gl Way be, 


Since federal spending is increasingly shapes ig oft! and int 
trolled by the White House, the Budget Directo grst ako m 
Washington’s most powerful men. He is the Е ол he gen 
the only high official not confirmed by the Senate 
Senator Albert Gore charges that the Buses nator о 
ates like “а czar or dictator,” and Texas | ET salt uth 
Yarborough says: “It’s really dangerous! dio bu " ne 
the country." But Congress can hardly fault stafi. рі т А s 
being profligate when it comes to its own 4% "lon 
Director Schultze, a former University О pontiac May Th 
omist, has as his official limousine a 19 South. rj i E 
Internal Revenue Service seized from e he Ps li P 
legger; it still has a bullet hole in a rear hu Um 


n 5 à en í m га 
is so economically staffed that it has О y БЯ dget hog. 
on the Defense Department's $60 billion И; Dlan to 
than $1 billion for each man to handle. ше and if tery f 
The printed budget produced by Schu ales. 2° oj NS 
makes up in impact for what it lacks in 75. corpo, hat th 
users are libraries, universities, newspaper’ ег qian 
the A.F.L.-C.L.O. and the U.S. Chamber oh of using ttg 
Once caught the Government in the en Soviet eh latin 
for millions on one budget item). Even it usines e p Thes 
picks up several copies. While top 5. t blac у LS 
do not pretend to suffer through all tha rr ОҢ 
qime, FEBRU 
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: it or hire so-called budget hounds 
underlings а hce on projects that affect 
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ithe! m the пеи ines Major companies scout par- 
0 СОЙ panies | tlooking items that appear in the 

n compe: snifican | : ; 
heir i for insig t time—a tip-off that a staff is being 
tot the n project that may blossom into a multi- 
bide ed ПО ште: One such item in the 1967 budget: 
lent, piion dol cation of оо a study of how cities 

ощ initi neighbor : x - 
us DN LT renovate ae Budget now controls the disposition 
ord апу, “те Bureau than is spent for all purposes by the 25 larg- 
D f more асса combined. А century ago, the Govern- 
i ed oy Ж US. oy of its money from customs duties, but today 
à as t ment got D of it from personal and corporate income 
ag i it collects verage American family pays $1,000 a year in 
ues B taxes (the 2 f every dollar of income, defense takes 444, 
ie bi axes). Out SE and other trust funds 26¢, debt interest 7¢, 
5 Du Social eon 44, veterans’ benefits 4d, agriculture 24, 
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Тер space CXP rams 134. 
uS Se and all other prog: totted up not in one budget but in a 
On, ће; outlays are : 
‘ale ПЕ, budgets—one reason that the budget is often so 
M опу о The best known and most widely quoted is the 
> соп. tive Budget ($112.8 billion for 1967), but econ- 
A Lm eder it imperfect and incomplete because it ex- 
omi ; " к 2 1 
UE dent and highway buldi i Tues 
eral employees retirem PS eG , 
not give an accurate picture of what the overnment pours 
; kes out of the economy. Most economists prefer 
into and ta ‹ 
‘ight awayi either the National Income Accounts Budget ($142.7 bil- 
1 because Jion), which includes the trust funds and counts all debts as 
е he real they are incurred, or the Cash Budget ($145 billion), which 
nessmen it takes in practically everything, including loans made by the 
were allw Government and its purchases and sales of land. 
nt budget 
y of its pré Opium for Sale 
1967 0: А nimble politician can maneuver these three budgets to 
ance to m his best advantage much as if they were three shells—and 
ton’s incre nobody knows how to play that game better than Lyndon 
medicare! Johnson. Fiscal sleight of hand is nothing new, of course; 
troversial К corporations commonly use it to dress up their books, and 
certainties t all postwar Presidents have tried a bit of it. Dwight Eisen- 
nene A introduced some of the most imaginative fiscal tricks. 
the Ие ү ton Johnson applies more gimmickry, pressagentry and 
old down? Political showmanship to Һе budget than any of his prede- 
Schultze) 65801; in the middle of his State of the Union address, for 
SD quickly switched fro dget to anoth 
- on growl Predicting that the Administrative Е е пез 
stil Nally sho $1.8 billion while the Cash Budget would ac- 
(SOS ; ii à surplus of $500 million. Says Manhattan Econ- 
Y meth Тепсе К. Kahn: “If the budgeteers have forgotten 
| E Ung mirrors, I haven't found it." 
and € Way beautificarios $68 million by shifting Lady Bird’s high- 
e! d into t e hi in program out of the Administrative Budget 
ssident's ^. © maneuvered he, must fund, which is kept separately; he 
yn eneral bud Orest and public-road expenses from 
/ MÀ another $55. to the highway trust fund, thereby chop- 
ator % о Public, рост million from the budget normally seen by 
eror safe, the Pure ina Or Peace Spending was cut $162 million, 
pure, pya Year, Th that wheat and cotton prices will be lower 
1€ y Price € Pres d à d 
stall. E Millio, "Ports by $1 ns also Said that he will reduce farm 
aryland linge even thou е million and space research by $300 
tha ij. The abo estimas in this year's budget those items 
Pd op Sdent цы by $450 million and $500 million. 
ij Шаг pn ed the old device of calling for cutbacks 
8tams that he k i< hiehl 
; GE dh nows Congress is higl y un- 
| *lVation an €m: cuts of $150 million in agri- 
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Johnson has used several major devices to substantially in- 
crease the Government's income. One was a speedup in in- 
come fax payments, which obliges corporations to pay 
earlier in the year and raises the withholding rates for high- 
Income individuals. This will add $3.6 billion to Govern- 
ment revenues for fiscal 1967, but absolutely nothing in fu- 
ture years. The budget also profited from the great coin 
shuffle, though the shuffle was not primarily intended to 
aid the budget. By putting less silver in its coins to alleviate 
the silver shortage, the Government expects to collect: a 
windfall of $1.6 billion from seigniorage, which is the dif- 
ference between the face value of coins and the cost of mak- 
Ing them. Example: the old silver quarters contained 24g 
worth of metal, but the new copper-core quarters have only 
1¢ worth—which gives the Government a “profit” of 24¢. 

The Administration will make its budget look better 
by accelerating the practice, begun by Dwight Eisenhower, 
of selling off federal assets. It intends to market to pri- 
vate bankers billions of dollars worth of “paper assets,” 
notably Government-backed mortgages held by the Federal 
National Mortgage Association. Expected income: $4.7 bil- 
lion. It also will continue emptying out the federal stock- 
Piles. In fiscal 1967, in addition to selling off copper and 
aluminum, the Government plans to dump onto the private 
market such fascinating commodities as 3,866,178 Ibs. of 
duck feathers, 129 million Ibs. of castor oil, 12 million carats 
of industrial diamonds, and 39,851 lbs. of opium (used, 
respectively, for sleeping bags, paints, cutting tools and 
medical morphine). Expected income: $2 billion. 


À Problem Next Year 

Most of these devices produce strictly one-shot, temporary 
gains. Without them most economists figure that the deficit 
in the 1967 Administrative Budget would not be $1.8 billion 
but nearer $9 billion. Even with those temporary gains, the 
deficit may rise well beyond the expected figure. The Ad- 
ministration has consistently underestimated the cost of the 
Viet Nam war; if that war continues to escalate, the Presi- 
dent will either have to make more realistic cuts or raise 
taxes, or both. He will not be able to play the game of 
nonrecurring gains so actively next year, when keeping the 
budget down is apt to be much more of a problem. 

Almost invariably, the Government spends far more and 
takes in far less than it budgets for. Since 1947, budgets 
have erred by an average 6% on expenditures and 9% on 
receipts, and 14 of the last 18 have run deficits. The Gov- 
ernment is operating right now at a loss of $20 million a 
day, and the federal debt towers at a record $317 billion. 
Interest charges on that amount during fiscal 1967 will be 
$12.8 billion, more than the Governments total spending 
on health, education, welfare and labor. Yet the public atti- 
tude toward deficits has changed from one of outright dis- n 
approval to resignation. So long as the deficit grows no faster | 
than the nation's wealth or population, few people complain 
nowadays that the Government is going to hell in a hand y 
basket. In fact, the national debt has declined in a real sense: 
since 1946 it has dropped from 134% of the gross national | 
product to 46%, and from $1,900 per capita to $1,600. | 

The U.S. budget is by far the most comprehensive one 
that any government in the world has ever known. But it is 
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Carol Channing once jokingly called 
her "the world's greatest stage step- 
mother," and the lady herself, Denise 
Minnelli, would be the last to deny It. 
So when Liza Minnelli, 19, her husband 
Vincente’s daughter by his marriage. to 
Judy Garland, opened at the persian 
Room of Manhattan’s Plaza Hote 
there was Denise with a lustily applaud- 
ing troop of 85 show-biz and café- 
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PEOPLE 
I love,” an American divorcee named 


Wallis Warfield Simpson. Шун. 
{һе ex-King, who was narrator as wel 
as star of the film, murmured to [геп 
reporters: “Beaucoup de tristesse е 
beaucoup de joie.” 


None of the reviews rankled so much 
as the one that his “old friend” Edmund 
(“Bunny”) Wilson, 70, wrote for the 


peunv anann 


MINNELLI & MERMAN 
Fabulous, cried the belter. 


society friends. Not that the gal who 
knocked them dead in Flora the Red 
Menace needed a private cheering sec- 
tion. After a dozen or so songs, that 
old belter Ethel Merman rushed over 
to embrace Liza. “She was absolutely 
fabulous!” cried Ethel. “That child is 
so good.” 

Sure, it’s only a small plant, but the 
unions really ought to do something 
about the industrial hazards there. Just 
the other day, United Auto Workers 
President Walter Reuther, 58, almost 
lost a finger at the place—a workshop 
on the grounds of his house in Roches- 
ter, Mich. Cabinetmaker Reuther, who 
fashions all his own furniture, was trim- 
ming a wooden light fixture when his 
hand slipped and the power saw zipped 
the tip from his ring finger. All patched 
up, Reuther went back to his U.A.W. 
desk job, chuckled at a telegram from 
the carpenters’ union wondering what 
Walter thought he was doing scabbing 
at their trade. 

“He has to be very careful with 
stairs,’ the duchess explained gently. 
“Oh hell,” said the Duke of Windsor, 
71, spryly negotiating the two flights 
down to the projection hall of Paris’ 
Marbeuf cinema. Then the duke settled 
down with the duchess to stare raptly 
at a grainy, long-ago history called A 
King’s Story, a documentary telling how 
Britain’s Edward VIII gave up the 
throne ín 1936 to marry "the woman 
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New York Review of Books last July, 
picking apart the translation of Push- 
kin's Eugene Onegin by Novelist Vladi- 
mir Nabokov, 66. At last, in the Feb- 
ruary Encounter, Lolita's scholarly old 
man replied to Bunny. “А number of 
earnest simpletons consider Mr. Wilson 
to be an authority in my field," Nabokov 
began, and went on to recall their old 
association: "I invariably did my best 
to explain to him his monstrous mis- 
takes of pronunciation, grammar and 
interpretation" of Russian. And, just to 
finish the job: *Mr. Wilson's use of 
English is also singularly imprecise.” 


Bestselling Author (The Proud Tow- 
er) Barbara Tuchman, 54, had a few 
unfashionable thoughts about what’s go- 
ing on in the houses of haute couture. 
“All those boots and helmets!” she 
crackled in Manhattan. “Fashion is be- 
ing taken over by the pansy boys. We're 
being made to look like Lolitas or lion 
tamers. Who, over 20, wants to look as 
though she just came out of a sandbox?” 
_ On that miserable December morn- 
ing in 1915, after a night of homeless 
wandering, her mother had scarcely 
managed to struggle to the doorway at 
72 Rue de Belleville before she gave 
birth to the child. Last week more than 
10,000 Parisians swarmed around that 
same dreary doorway in a sentimental 
riot as Old Chanteur Maurice Chevalier 
77, dedicated a plaque at No. 72. “On 
the steps of this house,” read the memo- 
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а private Union Pacific Pulm dispar 
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Pablo Picasso, 84, was not in hise “Wid 
period. He merely couldn't stomach, © п 
prospect of hordes of reporters ; Ele! 
photographers swarming over his lii Pais 
away at Mougins оп the French Ri n 
And so when Valerian Zorin, the Soi mis 
Ambassador to France, put through: Sun-T 
call to request an audience, Pablo i, 
word from the studio that he would politic 
be at home to the Russian. Thec may ү 
cubist did materialize sufficiently 1 point 
day to receive Soviet Author Ilya Ё About 
renberg as a house guest, but P cize w 
Zorin once again had to report Je per di 
cow that he had failed to dispos? b many 
of Communism's highest опор cific in 
Lenin Peace Prize that the ы Pec 
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MS Ой . & columnist and the Cali- 
Much р The Est hardly seemed to be 
obby Dy, fornia a the same thing. But their 
SINE date ШЕ readings of the Hawaiian con- 
Ullman „ 5р ce were symptomatic of the whole 
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Washington Post, which found that it 

ц “did what it obviously was intended to 
ш ып do from the beginning." It brought to- 
M x gether “officials who are going to have 
ые * (o work together if the war is to be 


skillfully conducted. It was a good thing 
to bring them together." It was more 
than a good thing, said the Chicago 
Sun-Times. “The summit conference 
between American and Vietnamese 
political and military leaders in Hawaii 
may prove to be an important turning 
point in the war against Communism.” 
About all the Sun-Times found to criti- 
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ч ШШ сш. diate that this Ой нүз 
i indicate that this is ғ 
EPORTING a war that can be 


won—perhaps a lot sooner than most 
people imagine.” 

Inner Logic. While the controversy 
raged back and forth, the TV networks 
hardly knew where to focus their cam- 
eras next. On top of some memorable 
footage from the battlefield, there was 
the conference—to say nothing of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
hearings where Administration critics 
were having their day. CBS finally de- 
cided that continuous coverage of the 
Senate hearings was consuming too 
much time, and consigned that part of 
the dialogue to evening selections from 
the tapes. The move stirred up some- 
thing of an intra-network flap, but it 
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had its defenders in the press. The con- 
ference, said the Detroit News, was 
“infinitely more useful” than “the taunt- 
ing of that hysterical hound-dog, Wayne 
Morse of Oregon.” 

To the cartoonists, it was all a mat- 
ter of sharp blacks and whites, a pic- 
ture etched in the vitriol of their trade. 
Johnson was.a cranky old codger blind 
to criticism and deaf to dissent; he 
was a foolish tourist taken in by the 
grass skirts and leis of a Pacific tour- 
ist trap. 

A reasoned summation was offered 
by Columnist Max Lerner. “Many will 
view the whole Honolulu venture as a 
tricky Johnsonian gimmick to give the 
outward semblance of activity when 
there is no substance of progress in the 
war,” he wrote. “But it would be seri- 
ous to underestimate the President or 
believe that his moves have been whol- 
ly histrionic. There is a logic to his 
latest move, the logic of adding politi- 
cal warfare as a third phase of the 
American effort, to fill out the triangle 
whose other two sides are formed by 
the military operations and the diplo- 
matic operations.” 
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Sparks & Machete Blows 


All the police knew was that the 
murderer had appeared to be a young 
Puerto Rican. They had no other clues 
to the man who stabbed Arthur Collins 
in the New York subway last October 
and sprinted away. Even so, a reporter 
from Manhattan’s Spanish-language 
newspaper El Diario soon picked up the 
Suspect’s trail. Following a telephone 
tip, Esli González, 34, went from bar to 
bar in The Bronx. Finally he found the 
fugitive, but the man got away again. 
Next night, González tracked the man 
down for the second time and per- 
suaded him to give himself up. 

Once more, El Diario had made the 
news as well as reported it. It splashed 
the story on its front page—as did most 
of the New York press. El Diario lets 
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very little news of the city's 730,000- 
member Puerto Rican community es- 
cape its attention; in turn, it is read 
loyally by the city’s Puerto Ricans. In 
the past 34 years, its circulation has 
spurted 25% to 75,850, and its profits 
have doubled. | 
Sadism & Social News. A tabloid that — 
almost always runs a picture of some 
battered, bruised or bloodied Puerto | 
Rican on its front page, as well as | 
several sex-and-sadism stories inside, El 
Diario also carries social news from 
New York and San Juan. It runs Drew 
Pearson and Victor Riesel, translated 
into Spanish, and U.P.I. and A.P. copy 
on Latin America, along with several 
columns of chitchat entitled “Chispa- 
zos” (Sparks), *Machetazos" (Machete 
Blows) and “Consultorio Sentimental" 
(Advice to the Lovelorn) Its uncom- 
promising editorials, written in both Eng- 
lish and Spanish, champion causes dear 
to its readers: a civilian review board 
for the police department; a crackdown ^ 
on slumlords, credit gouging and la- 
bor racketeering. | à 
El Diario firmly Бейеу 
to promote th fare ‹ 
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Almost like flashing a badge. 


cans, and it goes about the job unceas- 
ingly. The paper's 50-man, largely Puer- 
to Rican editorial staff spends half its 
time listening to readers’ complaints of 
mistreatment. A converted city bus owned 
by the paper roams Puerto Rican neigh- 
borhoods soliciting other tales of trou- 
ble. Puerto Ricans who are accused 
of a crime often surrender to the paper 
simply because they are afraid of going 
to the police. "Saying you're from El 
Diario is like flashing a badge," says 
Editor Sergio Santelices. 

At Odds Over Bobby. Much of the 
credit for the paper's verve belongs to 
its publisher, O. Roy Chalk, 58, who 
bought it from a Dominican expatriate 
in 1962. Though he runs a vast business 
empire that includes the Washington, 
D.C. Transit System, Trans Caribbean 
Airways and some choice parcels of 
New York real estate, Chalk devotes a 
minimum of one full day a week to his 
paper, and he writes many of its edi- 
torials. On the day after the New York 
power failure last November, it was on 
Chalk's order that El Diario ran a black 
front page with the white words: РОК 
QUE? (Why?) 

Chalk is now beginning to get some 
competition from a second Spanish- 
language tabloid, El Tiempo, which 
changed from a weekly to a daily last 
October. Edited by Stanley Ross, 52, a 
controversial Latin American hand who 
put out El Diario from 1955 until 1963 
when he broke with Chalk, El Tiempo 
carries more news about Latin Ameri- 
ca than El Diario and less about New 
York. It is aimed at New York’s non- 
Puerto Rican Latin Americans—Cu- 
bans, Dominicans, Colombians—who 
are currently streaming into the city, 
while the Puerto Rican migration has 
slowed to a bare trickle. El Tiempo also 
makes a point of hiring celebrities. En- 

rique Negron, the Bronx grocer who 
saved a policeman from a howling mob 
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(Time, Jan. 28), is now assistant circu- 
lation manager. José Torres, the light- 
heavyweight boxing champion, tutored 
by his good friend Novelist Norman 
Mailer, turns out a thrice-weekly column 
of political and social comment. 

With such backers as F. Ruben Ba- 
tista, son of the former Cuban dictator, 
General Anastasio Somoza Jr., army 
chief in Nicaragua, Huntington Hart- 
ford and Realtor Paul Tishman, El 
Tiempo takes a more conservative po- 
litical line than El Diario, which is so 
ardently Democratic that it would not 
identify a prominent local Republican 
when he appeared in a picture. 

When Bobby Kennedy ran for Sen- 
ator in 1964, El Diario plastered pic- 
tures of him all over the paper and 
editorialized: “They say that you own 
a house in Virginia and that you vote 
in Massachusetts. But we know better 
than that. You are a real New Yorker, 
born in The Bronx.” Last month, after 
Kennedy had made his swing around 
Latin America, El Tiempo’s Juan Casa- 
nova said in his gossip column, “Off the 
Record”: “When he arrived in Caracas, 
at the Hotel Tamanaco, Kennedy took 
his own liquor to the pool, not buying 
in the local bars. Thus, he created ene- 
mies in Latin America.” 

Expanding to Spain. El Tiempo is 
still having trouble getting advertising, 
and expects to lose at least $150,000 
before it begins to break even. El Dia- 

rio, on the other hand, is moving into 
a larger building this month; more up- 
to-date presses will enable it to increase 
its pages from 48 to 60 or more. En- 
couraged by his New York success, Roy 

Chalk is now considering starting other 

editions of El Diario in Miami or Los 

Angeles. And after a cordial interview 

with General Francisco Franco last 

month, he has made some plans to 
found a highbrow El Diario, devoted 
largely to business news, in Spain. 
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chastity, explained the bishop, they had 
applied to Rome for dispensation from 
all clerical obligations. Bekkers, ob- 
viously sympathetic to the priests, asked 
the congregation not to reproach or 
condemn them but to pray for them, 
pointing out that they intended to re- 
main loyal members of the church. 

The bishop's bold public announce- 
ment pointed up what is, next to birth 
control, the major unfinished business 
of the Second Vatican Council. At the 
fourth session, Pope Paul bluntly told 
the bishops not to discuss the possibility 
of changing the church's rule on cleri- 
cal celibacy, and council decrees 
strongly reinforced the traditional 
stand. But Rome has since discovered 
that the issue will not go away. Last 
month a group of Italian priests peti- 
tioned the Pope to relieve them from 
the celibacy obligation, arguing that it 
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BISHOP BEKKERS 
Neither natural nor divine? 

was an "intolerable burden" and that 
the rule had no basis in either Scripture 
or natural law. A similar petition was 
recently sent to Rome by 33 Brazilian 
priests, who claimed that they had the 
support of “hundreds and hundreds” of 
their fellow clerics. Theologians have 
continued to speculate on the problem, 
and within recent months Roman Cath- 
olic publishers in the U.S. have put out 
three books dealing critically with 
priestly celibacy. * 

A Married Pope. At least one of 
Christ’s Apostles—St. Peter—had a 
wife, and as late as 867, a married 
man became Pope; Adrian ЇЇ. It was 
not until the First Lateran Council in 
1123 that clerical marriage was clearly 


* Is Celibacy Outdated?, by the German lay 
theologian Ida Górres (Newman, 95¢); The 
Priest: Celibate or Married, by Pierre Her- 
mand, a former French Dominican who was 
laicized by the Vatican at his own request 
(Helicon, $3.75); Priestly Celibacy and Ma- 
turity, by the Rev. David O'Neill of New 
Zealand (Sheed & Ward, $3.95). 


outlawed, and even after that priests, 

bishops and cardinals continued to skirt 

the rule by taking mistresses. Alexander 

VI fathered at least four children be- 

fore he became Pope in 1492. French 

Historian Henri Daniel-Rops estimated 

that in 15th century Burgundy, half 

the children born out of wedlock were 
fathered by clerics. 

Even now, following the tradition of 
Orthodoxy, Eastern-rite Catholic priests 
are allowed to marry before ordina- 
tion (except in the U.S. and Canada, 
where Latin-rite Catholic bishops have 
until now opposed the idea as "giving 
rise to scandal”). Pope Paul and his | 
two predecessors gave dispensations to | 
a handful of convert Protestant min- 
isters who were ordained in Europe as 
priests, even though they already had 
wives and children. Last month the | 
Archbishop of Mariana in Brazil pre- 
sided at the marriage of Pedro Maciel 
Vidigal, a former priest who was re- 
leased from his vows by the Vatican, H 
andis now a member of Congress. | 

A number of Catholic theologians | 
have argued in recent years that a vo- Я 
cation to the priesthood and a vocation — | 
to celibacy do not necessarily exist in — | 
the same person. French Dominican 
Yves Congar, an influential theological 
adviser at the council, has suggested 
that a married diocesan clergy might be 
better able than single priests to enter 
into the life of the people. Dutch The- 
ologian Rudolf Bunnik says that since 
there is no convincing reason for a cel- 
ibate priesthood, it is “ап anomaly" to 
have a church law requiring it. 

10,000 Requests. Such theoretical ar- 
guments for revision are underscored 
by ample evidence that many priests 
find celibacy their heaviest burden. 
Around the world about 60,000 priests 
have left the ministry, and many of 
them have married. Rome's Congrega- 
tion for the Doctrine of the Faith, 
formerly the Holy Office, has on file at 
least 10,000 applications from priests 
asking to be released from their vows. 
At the fourth session of the council, 
Latin American bishops privately cir- 
culated a survey of 1,000 Brazilian 
priests, indicating that a majority were 
unhappy about their unmarried state. 
Another Latin American survey sug- 
gested that many priests who found cel- 
ibacy no problem were either emotion- 
ally immature or latent homosexuals. 

In his study, New Zealand's Father 
O'Neill suggests that while celibacy 
should not be abandoned, priests un- 
able to live up to the vow might be 
allowed to marry and then continue 
with their duties. Thanks to pressure 
from missionary bishops, the council 
did clear the way toward the ordination 
of married deacons, who could distrib- 
ute Communion and give instruction 
but not hear confessions or celebrate... 
Mass. Some theologians predict that — 
eventually the church will let priests. 
marry or not as they. 
celibacy only for іћоѕе и 
to a religious order 


The Unfabulous Invalid 


A. few seasons back, playgoers rushed 
to off-Broadway theaters the way chil- 
dren tumble downstairs on. Christmas 
morning, breathlessly expecting the un- 
expected present. But too many олз 
showed up in the theatrical stocking, 
and audiences became wearier and war- 
ier. Production costs jumped, and ой- 
Broadway found itself increasingly prey 
to the worst of Broadway's ailments, 
the hit-or-flop syndrome. So the off- 
Broadway theater is in crisis—an Un- 
fabulous invalid. Luckily, this. decline 
has zapped most vanity productions and 
self-indulgent exercises in beatnicknack- 
ery. The remnants, plus some earnest 
repertory and some irreverent topical 
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comedy, still offer venturous playgoers 
a measure of dramatic experiment and 
serious theater. 

"In America, We Bathe." Starting 
with its production of Robert Lowell's 
The Old Glory last season, the Ameri- 
can Place Theater has been commend- 
ably true to ifs name. This is a theater 
group that strives to bare the roots of 
American experience, to record the res- 
onances of the American locale. The 
strength of its current Hogan's Goat is 
its evocation of Irish character, cus- 
toms and political power in the Brook- 
lyn of 1890. Beneath the blather and 
the brogue, it is as if a well of ethnic 
memory had been tapped, and the mak- 
ing and unmaking of an American cas- 
cades turbulently across the stage. 

In the first scene, Matt Stanton, the 
hero, describes his immigrant passage 
across the Atlantic in midwinter, seven 
weeks of steady rain. The men and 
women in the fetid, icy hold were un- 
housebroken animals. Beslimed in his 
own filth—a symbolic rebirth— Matt 
rises from the hold to be dashed with 
the condescending baptism of the new 
world: “In America, we bathe.” In the 
strangled fury of his pride, Matt learns 
а new commandment: "Get power. 
Without it, there can be no decency." 
There is precious little decency in Matt's 
struggle for power. He steals a mistress 
away from the mayor, then grabs for 


the mayor's job. But old Mayor Quinn 
34 
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is as wily as he is corr 
Stanton's wife's heart an 
itical chances. m 
Y. Playwright William  Alfred's 
harsh unvarnished view that. the turn- 
of-the-century Irish were bewildered ex- 
peasants yearning for feudal authority, 
а leadership that became polarized in 
two figures: the priest and the politi- 
cian. The priest, astringently played by 
Barnard Hughes, is torn by a mixture 
of pity and contempt for his people, 
and he exerts his authority as though 
he were a bouncer in а perpetually un- 
ruly bar. The politician, an arm-twist- 
ing, Jim Curley-like charmer, played 
with resourceful guile by Tom Ahearne, 
has one key speech in which he punctu- 
ates a list of catastrophes with the words 
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"But I kept my office"—a reflection 
of centuries of embittering Irish disen- 
franchisement. 

Hogan's Goat does put on airs. It is 
a sentimental melodrama posing as an 
austere tragedy. Its blank verse is mere- 
ly pumped-up prose. As playmaking, it 
is wildly, datedly implausible. Ethnical- 
ly, it suggests that minority groups in 
the U.S. have a manifest destiny to dis- 
appear. The success of the dream is the 
death of the dream, and in one glamor- 
ous assimilationist triumph, President 
Kennedy abolished the limited Irish vi- 
sion of local bosses, ward-heelers who 
could imagine no greater glory than to 
be nimble crumb collectors at the table 
of power. 

All Jaw, No Teeth. A different kind 
of goat is involved in the Mad Show— 
the goat that satirists always hope to 
make out of such national pastimes as 
soap-flake TV operas, movie epics, ad 
jingles. The result: a kind of pleasant- 
evening-was-had-by-all occasion. 

Thanks to its three-man, two-woman 
cast, the show is funnier than its ma- 
terial, which takes its style from the 
sappy smile of Alfred E. Neuman, Mad 
Magazine’s trademark moron. The ac- 
tors do versatile impersonations of the 
specialized zany—the hi-fi nut, the folk- 
song nut, the technician nut whose 
means totally dwarf his ends. One of 
the funniest skits in the show features a 
TV sportscaster team that, with superb 
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LAST-SUPPER SCENE IN “THE GOSPEL” 
More noble than a Marxist Messiah. 


Where Pasolini fails, and it is a sub- 
stantial failure, is in the inability to 
match his vivid re-creation of a place 
and time with an equally fresh portrait 
of Jesus. Christ sheds the mantle of 
soulful martyr but still seems no more 
than a fierce embodiment of divine 
purpose, as stiff and one-dimensional as 
those who have gone before. The movie 
Sags at the center, weighed down by 
interminable closeups and sermons. The 
sound track swells with passages from 
Bach, Mozart, Prokofiev, Webern, an 
African Mass and—as an odd counter- 
point to the Nativity—Odetta's record- 
ing of Sometimes I Feel like a Mother- 
less Child. The strength of Pasolini's. 
Gospel rests on those moments when 
he forgoes static, calendar-art conven- 
tions to fill the screen with direct, pro- 
vocative and eloquent glimpses of what 
a Biblical film might be. 


Cold Front 

The Heroes of Telemark bundles up 
the cast in woolly Norwegian ski sweat- 
ers, which is one way to pinpoint a 
drama’s geographical center. The film 
was made in bleak, craggy Rjukan, 
Norway, site of the heavy-water plant 
marked for destruction in 1943. by a 
small band of Norwegian Resistance 
fighters in order to delay Germany's 
development of an atomic bomb. 

Telemark is a palm-dampener when 
exiled Norseman Kirk Douglas and 
Richard Harris first parachute into the 
white northern wastes and go whoosh- 
ing silently across the slopes, pursued 
by a gunner in a light plane or spectral 
Nazi ski troops. Director Anthony Mann 
(El Cid) makes the rest of the action, 
and the acting, seem quick-frozen. Too 
often chased indoors, Douglas confronts 
his ex-Wife Ulla Jacobsson, who ap- 
pears eager to forgive his interven- 
ing philandering, and her kindly Uncle 
Michael Redgrave, who lends a touch 
of headmasterish solemnity, as if to 
prove that the Allied cause is just. 

During long debates about love, war 
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and marriage, the drama loses any sense 
of immediacy. One situation-ethics cri- 
Sis concerns whether or not to give 
London the go-ahead for a bombing 
raid that may destroy a village of 6,000 
people, but Director Mann, curiously 
enough, makes a greater issue of blow- 
ing up a ferryboat. Since no movie can 

ultimately create real suspense about 

who won World War II, the only per- 

tinent question becomes How. Tele- 

mark’s answer is to pit Douglas and his 

right-makes-might pals against a Nazi 

elite force so inept that its final defeat 

looks suspiciously like a snow job. 


Disney Double 


The Ugly Dachshund is actually a 
Great Dane pup named Brutus. Hubby 
Dean Jones surreptitiously plants Brutus 
in a litter of “dachsies” belonging to 
Wife Suzanne Pleshette, who refers to 
herself and the little darlings as *I and 
the girls." Any other movie would pro- 
ceed at once to the indicated psycho- 
analysis, but Walt Disney prefers to 
describe how Brutus devastates the 
household and resolves his identity cri- 
sis by winning Best of Breed in the dog 
show. Such comedies as this one are too 
wholesome for kids, too foolish for dog 
fanciers, and a sure way to persuade 
young adults that movies filled with sex 
and violence can’t be all bad. 


Winnie the Pooh and The Honey 
Tree turns the Disney animaters loose 
on a tribute to A. A. Milne’s classic 
Storybook characters. The drawings are 
a rough but not treasonable facsimile of 
the famous Shepard illustrations, pleas- 
antly introducing Kanga, Roo, Eeyore, 
Owl and Rabbit. It is the voices that 
sound dead wrong. Speaking for Pooh, 
Comedian Sterling Holloway makes 
Christopher Robin’s friend seem a dry 
American, as if the world of Milne had 
collided in Disneyland with the world 
of Twain. And Pooh purists will cer- 
tainly wince at a new batch of song 
lyrics, starting with “a tubby little cubby 
all stuffed with fluff’ and ending with 
conceits even more un-bear-able. 

SY FRIEDMAN 


POOH IN A DISNEY LA 
Rough, b f trea 
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MUSIC 
ritics limply acknowledged. But 


COMPOSERS 


A Bridge to the Future ; 

A. tiny figure in tails came toddling 
to the center of the stage at Manhat- 
tan's Carnegie Hall, made a nervous 
little bow, and sat down almost un- 
observed at a Steinway the size of Flo- 
rida. "Give me the Cleveland every 
time," a critic murmured contentedly 
to his companion. *Never a lapse in 
taste, never a bar without breeding!” 
Even as he spoke the Cleveland Sym- 
phony rumbled like a drain in difficulty 
and belched forth a stentorian blat of 
brass. Whereupon the tiny man, explod- 
ing chords like cannoncrackers, hurled 
himself upon the piano, and for the 
next 72 minutes, while the orchestra 
bawled like a herd of lovesick hippos, 
blasted away with a display of percus- 
sive pianistics that rattled the hall so 
hard nobody noticed the sound of a 
subway train thundering within 40 feet 
of the stage. 

After the last horrendous arrabbiato, 
in which pianist and orchestra were 
joined by a chorus of 72 men, the au- 
dience sat stupefied for several seconds 
and then released a roar of approval 
that persisted through eleven curtain 
calls. Soloist Pietro Scarpini and the 
Cleveland had safely and on the whole 
admirably negotiated the longest and, 
in the opinion of many pianists, the 
most difficult piano concerto ever com- 
posed. It was, in fact, a monstrosity, as 


Monstrosity full of genius. 
36 


ALFRED STATLER 


D SYMPHONY PLAYING BUSONI'S CONCERTO 


some С с 
they had to concede, along with Cleve- 


jand’s crusty old George Szell, that ıt 
was “a monstrosity full of genius,” and 
that the man who wrote it was a genius 
full of monstrosity, one of the most 
spectacular figures in the history of 
Western music. : 

Moneymaking Prodigy. He 15 a figure 
largely forgotten. On the 100th anni- 
versary of his birth—now being cele- 
brated through the efforts of the vigor- 
ous new Busoni Society—ltaly’s Fer- 
ruccio Dante Michelangelo Benvenuto 
Busoni is remembered by the music 
public as a mere arranger: the man 
who transcribed Bach's organ music for 
the pianoforte. In fact, says Pianist Ar- 
tur Rubinstein, Busoni was *the greatest 
pianist of his time.” Many musicians 
consider him a titanic technician and 
volcanically creative interpreter; all 
agree that his radical re-examination of 
the instrument and its literature struck 
a body blow at the romantic style and 
inspired the modern approach to the 
piano. Yet in the long view, Busoni was 
most significant where he most signifi- 
cantly failed: as a composer who longed 
to be great but was merely grand, as a 
pioneer who built a bridge to the future 
but could not pass over it himself. 

Busoni was born in Tuscany in 1866. 
His father Ferdinando was a village 
Vivaldi who blew a mean clarinet— 
and all the cash he could get his hands 
on. He had improvidently wed a gifted 
but relatively impecunious 
pianist who promptly pre- 
sented him with a son. At 
three, Ferruccio was play- 
ing scales. At six, he was 
forced to practice four 
hours at a stretch by a fa- 
ther determined to produce 
a moneymaking prodigy. At 
seven, he made his debut in 
Trieste, and for the rest of 
his life, with brief intermis- 
sions, he was chained to the 
concert circuit like a mon- 
key to a street organ. Fa- 
ther had expensive tastes, 
and Ferruccio, seeking fran- 
tic compensations for the 
frantic life he lived, soon 
developed a few of his own. 

Prophetic Inspiration. As 
a young man he was every- 
thing northern women love 
about Italy: wild mane and 
burning eyes, sensuous lips 
and rich, soft voice. Wher- 
ever he played, and he 
played from St. Petersburg 
to San Francisco, Ferruccio 
was besieged by women who 
wanted to make beautiful 

music with him, It cannot 
be said that he was always 
faithful to his piano, but in 
a ж ЕГ construc- 

erm he was loyal 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


ES a vaudeville act. She liked the material, 
t sHOWMEN and she liked Billy enough to marry him 


two years later; she called him a “Jew- 
ish Noel Coward.” Suddenly Rose found 
himself at the starting line again. To 
Fanny’s friends, she was America’s top 
comedienne, but Billy was just Mr. 
Brice. Again Rose jumped, this time 
toward Broadway. In 1930 he pro- 
duced Corned Beef and Roses. It was a 
loser from overture to finale. He re- 
wrote it, renamed it Sweet and Low. 
Again it bombed. Again he rewrote it, 
renamed it Crazy Quilt, and took it on 
the road for a nine-month run. Rose Te- 
couped the $75,000 it cost him to mount 
it and made $240,000 profit besides. 

Bronzes & Bullets. Now that he had 
sold himself, he hired a pressagent to 
ballyhoo him as a “Bantam Barnum,” a 
“Mighty Midget” and the “Basement 
Belasco.” He went on to produce eleven 
Broadway shows (including Jumbo, 
Carmen Jones). He opened a restaurant 
and a nightclub (Billy Rose’s Diamond 
Horseshoe). He ran the Aquacade at 
the 1939-40 World’s Fair. He became a 
syndicated columnist, peddling a unique 
amalgam of show-biz snappy sayings 
and schmalz. He collected art the way 
other people collect neckties—he once 
tried to buy the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art’s Rodin collection—and Һе 
gorged on the stock market as if it were 
so much bagels and lox. 

Even his marriages and divorces were 
spectacular productions. His break with 
Brice made international headlines; his 
divorce from his second wife, Eleanor 
Holm, cost him over a quarter of a 
million dollars. His marriage to Doris 
Vidor lasted six months; his third and 
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ROSE WITH DIAMOND HORSESHOE GIRL (1946) 


The loneliness of the short-distance runne 


fourth wives were the same woman— 
Joyce Matthews. In recent years, the 
grain of sand decided to leave the pub- 
lic eye, but there was no getting out, or 
no need to, for that matter. Rose had 
traded his Broadway sports jacket for 
a Wall Street vest. He owned 160,000 
shares of A.T.& T., which made him 
the company's biggest single stockhold- 
er. In a rising market, his paper profits 

on A.T.&T. and other holdings felt 

more like velvet; Rose calculated that 

between October 1963 and February 

1964 they came to $8,733 for every 

hour the New York Stock Exchange 

was open. 

Eleven months before his death, he 
gave his 105-piece collection of modern 
sculpture to the state of Israel. *In this 
clip-clap, ragtag life," he proclaimed, 
"this is the most heartwarming thing 
I have ever done." But the loneliness 
of the short-distance runner still stayed 
with him, and to the end he never 
stopped competing. 

"If we are ever attacked," Ben- 
Gurion once asked him, admiring the 
sculpture, “where do you want us to 
hide your bronzes?” Rose didn’t hesi- 
tate a minute. “Don’t hide them,” he 
said. “Melt them down into bullets.” 


RADIO 


Out of the Bog 

Fred Allen said that radio was “a 
bog of mediocrity”; John Dos Passos 
called it “the triumph of the illiterate.” 
But radio is stronger than the kicks and 
the curses; not even television can kill 
it. TV, in fact, now rules the bog, while 
radio has resurged; thanks to the big 
beat and the news beat it has become 
a thriving, throbbing medium. Today 
there are over eight times more radio 
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is great emphasis on news coverage. 
And, unlike TV, radio isdirt-cheap. _ 
Five widely separated stations typify 
the kind of liveliness in activity and 
programming that abounds in the U.S.: 
> Boston’s WBZ, after Pittsburgh’s 
KDKA, is the second oldest licensed 
station in America. Though its officials 
prefer the adult image of “contempo- 
rary popular music,” WBZ's sound 15 
largely rock 'm roll. But with the cats 
and the caterwauling goes an aggressive 
news operation that recently won two 
United Press International awards, one 
for editorials criticizing the Massachu- 
setts birth-control laws, the second for 
coverage of the power blackout in New 
England. For the privilege of broadcast- 
ing a one-minute commercial on Bos- 
ton’s most successful station in prime 
time, advertisers pay $90 to reach an 
estimated 87,000 listeners. 
> San Francisco’s KSFO is owned by 
aging (58) movie cowboy Gene Autry. 
Though he made his reputation on 
horseback, Autry now makes hay from 
horsepower: during commuting hours 
his station draws 55,000 listeners with 
detailed reports on traffic conditions. 
To keep them listening, KSFO has vir- 
tually cornered the market on local 
sports broadcasting, a growing factor 
in radio. It holds exclusive rights for 
the baseball San Francisco Giants (who 
brought along Sportscaster Russ Hodges 
when they moved from New York) and 
the football Forty-Niners games as well 
as University of California (Berkeley) 
sports broadcasts. The station is also 
big on self-promotion, recently ran an 
“I Don't Want to Go to Los Angeles” 
contest (first prize: a chance not to 
go to L.A.; second prize: a free trip 
to L.A.). Says Program Director Al 
Newman: “We have an informal, go- 
to-hell image.” Cost of a one-minute 
prime-time spot: $110. 
> Chicago's WVON frankly bills itself 
as “the voice of the Negro.” One of the 
most successful of the nation’s prosper- 
ing “ethnic” stations, WVON is owned 
by whites (Leonard and Philip Chess) 
but staffed by Negroes who furnish it 
with a rhythm-and-blues sound, as well 
as eleven editorials a day boosting civil 
rights and blasting Negroes who fail to 
live up to the station’s standards. Typi- 
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criticism of Negro men who 


KSFO'S AUTRY & SPORTSCASTER HODGES (LEFT) 
Hay from horsepower. 
talizing on radio's ubiquitous *call in" 
format, KTRH encourages its listeners 
to phone guest experts whose specialties 
range from antiques to drug addiction, 
pop art to auto mechanics. In keeping 
with FCC regulations, KTRH aims most 
of its power southward, leading com- 
petitors to scoff that the station is 
“beamed at the fishes." Enough wattage 
leaks out, however, to reach half the 
people in Texas. A one-minute prime- 
time commercial costs $40. 
> Denvers KLZ, owned by Time Inc., 
is a veteran of 44 years of broadcasting. 
Its power is low (5,000 watts) and its 
competition sharp and aggressive. KLZ 
charges $37 for a minute of prime time 
—a daring price for a town where, as 
one station manager says, “If you do 
a little bargaining, you can get a one- 
minute commercial for a dollar.” Pop 
music is a KLZ Staple, but it goes in 
heavily for news coverage. It is the 
only Colorado station with a full-time 
correspondent in the state capitol, keeps 
a three-man bureau in Washington. Un- 
surprisingly, advertisers are not the only 
ones to recognize KLZ’s excellence. Since 
rap решш to crystal sets in 
b : 5 won nearly 200 
roadcasting awards. 
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dead of winter in just about the unlike- 
liest stadium imaginable: the dining 
room of the Fairfield (Conn.) Motor 
Inn. “And оп а gridiron that was precise- 
ly 1 ft. 73 in. long and 1 ft. 24 in. wide. 

Complex Strategy. The crowd roared 
(from a tape recorder) as an announcer 
called out the plays to a small but fana- 
tical live audience. For all the excite- 
ment it could have been Green Bay v. 
Cleveland. Instead, as a growing num- 
ber of football widows have been dis- 
covering to their dismay, the name of 
the game is Pro Quarterback, a hot 
new "adult" game. 

The mechanics of Pro Quarterback 
are simple. They involve cards, dice 
and a field on which the progress of the 
ball is marked with wax pencils. The 
game is best played with two to a side, 
one calling offense, the other defense. 
But the strategy is complex. The offen- 
sive quarterback picks a card from 
among five basic runs and five passes, 
calls it for either his strong or weak 
side. The defensive captain has three 
variations of the 4-3-4 defense (tight, 
deep, normal) and no fewer than six 
different blitzes. A roll of the dice then 
helps determine the outcome of the 
play. And the odds are right; the game 
was designed with National Football 
League statistics as the criteria. 

Blitzed & Blocked. Pro Quarterback 
is meant for adults, and they take the 
game seriously. “My wife thinks I’m 
crazy," says Eagle Scout Michael Gor- 
sky, 26, an electronics technician who 
vainly scrutinized Sentinel patterns for 
a weakness. "This is as much a real 
game as when the Giants are playing 
the Colts. Maybe it's more real, since 
I can play." 

Just to get his Eagles to the play-off, 
Quarterback Apfel, a 27-year-old ac- 
countant for SONY, put in some six 
hours a week battling 19 other Brook- 
Туп opponents. But nothing he came up 
against prepared him for the New Ha- 
ven Sentinels’ captain, who had grown 
sharp in a 14-team league composed of 
mathematicians, computer ргоргат- 
mers and systems analysts employed by 
the Southern New England Telephone 
Co. in New Haven. 

When he tried an end run round his 
strong side, the Sentinels called for a 
blitz by a linebacker and a corner back. 
A quick opener found the Sentinels up 
tight; a circle pass was blocked by Sen- 
tinels backs waiting in a classic pass 
defense. The best Apfel could manage 
was a field goal from the Sentinels’ 25- 
yd. line. It was the kind of a day a 
quarterback, even if he’s only an ac- 
countant, longs to forget. 

Out of the Clubroom. Pro Quarter- 
back is the brainchild of Tod Lansing, 
52, a retired public relations man who 
reconstructed it from a game he had 
worked out on graph paper as a boy. 
Says Lansing: “Any fan feels that if he 
were a little bit bigger or a little bit 
faster or a little bit younger—well, then 
he’d certainly show everyone a thing or 
two. This is the guy’s chance.” 


The guys are taking it—every chance 
they have. Sportswriters, stockbrokers 
and admen are playing Pro Quarter- 
back. College and high school coaches 
are using it to teach sound signal call- 
ing to their quarterbacks. Manhattan’s 
Abercrombie & Fitch sold $32,000 
worth (at $8.50 per game) in the three 
weeks before Christmas alone. 

For all that, Pro Quarterback is only 
one example of an unprecedented new 
interest in adult games. The bestseller 
continues to be Monopoly. Backgam- 
mon and dominoes, which were long 
confined largely to male clubrooms, are 
now being played by both sexes in high- 
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SENTINELS-EAGLES PLAY-OFF 
A ball of wax. 


ly successful charity tournaments from 
Manhattan to San Francisco. Sets of go, 
Scrabble and chess are selling briskly. 
Cracking the Cranium. The idea be- 
hind the newest games seems to be: 
Make them impossible, or at least in- 
terminable. Strategy games such as Di- 
plomacy (Time, Dec. 13, 1963) often 
drag on for eight hours, can devour a 
whole weekend. War games, notably 
Avalon Hill’s Waterloo, Stalingrad and 
Gettysburg, allow a player to second- 
guess Napoleon, Hitler or Lee, and, if 
successful, reverse the course of history. 
A surprising success is Wiffn Proof, 
a cranium-cracking game of symbolic 
logic played with 36 lettered dice, which 
was deviously devised by Yale Law Pro- 
fessor Layman Allen. It is played for 
its instructional values in junior high 
schools throughout the U.S. And why 
not? It’s really simple once you know 
that a WFF (pronounced woof) is a 
Well Founded Formula and a Proof is, 
well, a proof. And just in case that isn’t 
clear enough, there are a few written 
instructions to help out—223 of 
them, to be exact. Ei 
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ARP/S MEMORIAL NAVEL* 
Omphalos with oomph. 


STYLES 
Dada's 50th 


The stoic banking center of Zurich 
is the only city in stolid Switzerland that 
can claim to have fostered an art move- 
ment. Ironically, it was dadaism, which 
purported to prize meaninglessness Over 
meaning. The movement was born one 
day in 1916 in Zurich's Cabaret Vol- 
taire, where a couple of artistic types 
flipped open a dictionary and chose 
the first word that struck their eye. 
It was dada, meaning hobbyhorse in 
French. 

The classic dada art work was an 
ordinary urinal that Marcel Duchamp 
put in an exhibition and entitled Foun- 
tain. It typified the cynical frustration 
that grew out of World War I, and the 
movement satirized all the other artistic 
isms of the time. 

Last week staid old Zurich celebrated 
dada’s 50th anniversary. Over a thou- 
sand gathered where the Cabaret Vol- 
taire once stood (and Lenin once lived). 
Megaphones blared “Dada is all!” A 
brass band blasted off-key. And, heaven 
forfend, even the mayor, Emil Landolt, 
showed up to solemnly read a dada a 
poem: “Switzerland is Dada./Dada is 
nothing./Superfluous mountains keep 
Switzerland from achieving concrete T 
Dadaism./ Level the mountains.” 

He then unveiled a marble plaque їо 5 
mark the site of dada’s birth and an ab- 
stract navel designed by one of dada’s 
founders, Jean Arp, for contemplation. 
Affixed to a wall, the marble belly but- 
ton, an omphalos with oomph, looks 
like a poached ostrich egg with the yel- 
low plucked out. Leaflets shaped like 
navels showered from rooftops. As the 
crowd finally repaired to a popular 
café for disrepair, the mayor turned to 
a bystander and whispered: “I just don't 
understand why this thing had so much 
success.” 
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* Plaque reads: "In this house on February 5, 
1916, the Cabaret Voltaire opened and the dada 
movement was founded.” 
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ART 


PAINTING 
Man & the Monument 


New York was to 


found on the decaying Lower East 
One of its original Bowery 


was Lester Johnson, now 47; 


inting “the Perfect Picture"—consist- 


ing of three abstract squares—the guy 
with the punching bag in the gym down- 
stairs started. "I sat 


there bouncing," 


recalls. *I reached a dead end with 


my painting." 


So Johnson shifted targets and be- 
n sketching the kaleidoscopic vitality 
the city's street life. Employing а 
“action painting” technique, 
captured the darkly contoured busts 
the derelicts who flopped out on the 


Bowery. He dignified Everyman, even 


despair. Said he: “I wanted to prove 


that man is more than a man—to put 
him on a pedestal. The human and the 
monumental are contradictory, but I 
wanted to put them together.” 


The results often look like two images 


trying to occupy the same space. In 
Johnson’s current show at Manhattan’s 
Martha Jackson Gallery, nude figures 
become skirmishes between Johnson’s 
knowledge of archetypal images fa- 
miliar to the Greeks and his restless, 
free use of oils inherent in abstract 
expressionism. 


His stylized men, alternating with 


Ionic columns, are more monumental 
than his earlier portraits. The explana- 
tion may simply be that, as associate 
professor of art at Yale, Johnson now 
abides in the groves of academe. But as 


teacher he still tries to make his stu- 


dents aware of the action of painting. 
Sometimes he actually jostles them off 
balance in front of their easels. Says he: 
“Painting is a primitive expression; the 
artist is a sensualist. I try to make them 
realize that painting is physical.” 


For himself, Johnson tries to express 
recognizable, timeless image of the 


human figure in the wet, free speech of 
oil paint. To keep it from becoming 


igid and lifeless, he keeps himself off 


balance too, has even painted over his 


houlder without looking at the canvas. 


Says he: “It isn’t a gimmick. It is ener- 
gy, movement, an unbalanced situation. 
It is like life.” 


EXHIBITIONS 


The Meeting of East & West 


Afghanistan today is known mainly 


for its hounds, carpets and pistachio 


nuts. Its rugged, ruin-strewn terrain is 
still strategically important, the geopo- 
litical crossroads between China, Russia, 
India and Iran. But centuries ago it 
was a well-traveled highway. Remarked 
сада, a 7th century Chinese Bud- 

ist pilgrim, of this 800-mile bridge 
between the East and West “Неге 
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Over the centuries the debris; 
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Fish fins actually wiggle to the motion of tiny weights on wires 
behind Roman-influenced dish dating before 3rd century A.D. 


Buddhist goddess became sensual and world- 
weary as she moved northward to central Asia. 


KABUL MUSEUM, AFGHANISTAN 


Chennai and eGangotri 


the hyBrid handicraft 
Of ANcient Afghanistan 


Many cultures contributed to the art of this trade cross- 
roads of the ancient world: at left, a baked clay toy; 
center, bronze Hercules; at right, Egypt's god of silence. 
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Why Ericsson Equipment Was Selected Е чо 
To Modernize Costa Rica's Telephone Syste" s: 


; : ortant 
Leading international telephone manufacturers competed recently for an IMP 


contract to modernize and expand Costa Rica's telephone network. Finest 


- 4 e with The: 

Tenders were scrutinized by international technical experts In ассос the x 

the rules of the World Bank relating to long term financing. The CET Ericsson їп | 

five local automatic exchanges and one inter-city exchange — was won PY ч at 

" | ‘ding the Us 
| Ericsson's modern crossbar equipment was judged the best for РТОМ projet M п 
i Special combination of flexibility, economy and durability required on їй ify m 
lh T rs { ountries SPEC ipat о 
| : elephone administrators in Costa Rica and more than 70 other € uip ent NI ў 
Ericsson when they want the finest in modern systems or components — €d a, À 

features realistic initial cost and negligible maintenance. Fh 
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LAW 


Berkeley cops have been called the most 
pECISIONS enlightened police force in the nation. 


Says no less a home-town citizen than 
California Supreme Court Chief Justice 
Rodger Traynor: “They know their 
town well; they know their townspeople 
well. I respect them as officers of the 
law in the largest sense,” 

Rare Praise. Such praise has not 
been earned overnight. Berkeley’s “fin- 
est” have been building their Teputation 
ever since the force was founded. In 
1905, August Vollmer, a self-educated 
criminologist, noticed that the then 130- 
year-old city had no police force and 
decided to start one. His name is still 
legend in law enforcement circles for 
the methods that he pioneered. His stiff 


CLEARING CIVIL RIGHTS DEMONSTRATORS 


a year studying. To attract and hold 
high-caliber men, Fording has success- 
fully fought for good wages. Ás a re- 
sult, Berkeley offers one of the highest 
police pay scales in the U.S. A sergeant 
starts at $862 a month. Says Fording: 
"You can't pay a policeman a garbage- 
man's salary and expect to get quality 
enforcement." 

When he gets the sort of man he 
wants, the chief does not waste him. 
“It’s ridiculous to spend money on an 
above-average person," says he, “апа 
then admit that he cannot do every 
phase of police work." When a crime is 
committed in Berkeley, the beat cop 
directs all phases of investigation. Back- 
up detectives offer assistance and exper- 
tise, but the case is the patrolman's re- 
sponsibility all the way through the trial. 
They do the job so well that Judge 
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A college cop would rather lose than fudge. 


rules of conduct are now standardized 
as a code of ethics for police across the 
country. His department was the first to 
use blood, fiber and soil analysis in 
detection (1907); the first to use the 
lie detector (a Berkeley cop collab- 
orated in inventing the polygraph in 
1921); it was an early developer of a 
fingerprint classification system (1924) 
and the first to use radio-equipped 
squadcars(1928). . 

Perhaps most significant of all, Voll- 
mer established a school of criminology 
on the Berkeley campus in 1916, and he 
sent his men to it. Early detractors used 
to laugh at the "college cops," but Voll- 
mer's emphasis on an educated police- 
man has beén carried forward and ex- 
panded under each of the three men 
who have succeeded him. = 

Addison Fording, the current chiet, 
earned an engineering B.S. at Cal be- 
fore coming up through the ranks him- 
self. He now requires every Berkeley 
recruit to have at least two years of 
college, an extensive psychiatric exam- 
ination before joining, and an average 
of 260 hours in classes during his first 
year. Senior patrolmen spend 50 hours 


Rupert Crittenden, who has heard them 
testify in municipal court over the past 
five years, was moved to an expression 
of praise that is rare when courts talk 
about cops. “They present their cases 
cleanly and they’re one hundred percent 
honest. Гуе seen them lose cases be- 
cause they didn’t want to fudge.” 

"He Knows." The Berkeley police. 
face other problems with equal skill. 
The fact that courts are constantly 
changing, redefining and liberalizing the 
rights of prisoners has brought gripes 
from cops across the country. Fording 
is relatively unbothered. "Certainly 
court decisions have imposed increasing 
limitations," he admits. "Our job now is 
to live within the framework that the 
court has set up." To help do just that, 
he distributes a monthly reading list 
that covers recent legal changes as well 
as advances in investigative methods. 
The instruction works. In the difficult 
area of proving narcotics offenses, 198 


arrests were made in Berkeley last year, 


and a mere 14 were thrown out be- 
cause police had violated the tricky апа _ 
changing search and sei 5. 

At a time when p 
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he Transport Workers 


2 ion found themselves ОП the same 
side of an argument. They sought dis- 
missal of Weinstein’s suit on the ground 
that as a "private citizen without spe- 
cial or peculiar interest," he lacked 
“standing”; they claimed that the law 
was “unworkable” and the strike could 
not have been settled without granting 
the workers a raise. Я 

Judge Irving Н. Saypol was not im- 
pressed. In a blistering and verbose 19- 
page ruling (with three long appen- 
dixes) that cited such diverse sources 
as William Pitt the Elder and Saypol 
himself, the judge said that Weinstein's 
complaint must be answered. But he 
seemed to chafe under the need to wait 
the required ten days. "The case for 
relief for petitioner," said Judge Saypol, 
MOTTKE WEISSMAI “is clear." 
| р! Fortunately for the Transit Author- 
| ity, the final decision will probably be 
made by another judge of the State Su- 
preme Court. This did not prevent Say- 
pol from taking the Transit Authority 
to task for “yielding and submitting to 
illegally extorted demands" by the un- 
ion and permitting it to obtain a heavy 
*ransom from eight million citizens" of 
New York City. “Submission today,” 
the judge went on to say, “to this un- 
lawful misconduct under the guise of 
civil disobedience, grinding into the dirt 
the civil rights and liberties of the city’s 
millions, is craven servility and could 
lead to disaster for all. If responsible 
officials cannot stand up in firm resist- 
ance, the court will.” 

Verbal Spanking. Judge Saypol, who 
last year upheld the constitutionality 
of the Condon-Wadlin Act, solemnly 
warned the authority not to follow “any 
course which would increase the com- 
pensation of the strikers in violation of 
the law.” In Saypol’s opinion, the issue 
at stake is nothing less than the very 
preservation of the rule of law. If laws 
that are disliked can be violated with 
impunity, then anarchy prevails and 
“liberties become useless,” said the 
judge. 

Before he was finished, he had harsh 
words for everyone. Not only did he 
denounce the Transit Authority and the 
union, but he also accused the city’s 
corporation counsel of “fuzzy” think- 
ing. Then he administered a mild verbal 
spanking to Attorney Weinstein as well 
for submitting what he regarded as an 

inartistic" brief, which “leaves much 
to be desired.” 

А Despite all this, the union was unin- 
timidated. T.W.U. officials made high- 
handed suggestions that unless the 
Tanet Authority pays the raises called 

or by the new contract, the union will 

strike once more. The law as far as the 


T.W.U. is co 
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founding. Says 
local МА:А.С.Р. leader 
“I have seen police at work all over, 
and there's not a police department in 
the United States that excels this one. 
Far from distrusting and failing to CO- 
operate with the police, Berkeley Tesi- 
dents actively support them, three times 
in recent months local citizens helped to 
foil crimes in progress and even leaped 
in to aid a lone patrolman under attack 
by young toughs. The force's able han- 
dling of the massive Vietnik marches 
last October earned them a hearty three 
cheers from the peace marchers them- 
selves. In court it is not even unusual 
for a bemused defendant to call the 
accusing officer by his first name and 
shruggingly tell the judge: “Ask him. 
He knows what happened." 


JUDGE SAYPOL 
4i - Є 
If officials cannot resist, the court will." 


LABOR LAW 
Seng Down the Strike 
e transit workers’ strike th ip- 
pled Manhattan last month сеу 
illegal. And the Transit Authority's will- 
ingness to end the walkout by agreeing 
to pay an estimated $60 million in wage 
boosts and fringe benefits was hardly 
more correct. New York's tough Con- 
don-Wadlin Act not only forbids strikes 
by public employees but prohibits pay 
raises to strikers for three years after 
they go back to work. Still, most New 
Yorkers—from Mayor John Lindsay to 
the harried commuters—were willing 
to forgive and forget. 
Most, that is, except Attorney 
George Weinstein, 33. Convinced that 
the “law is clear and should be en- 
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tical (reasoning) centers of the 
on The Ann Arbor observations also 
па that since a tendency to gout 
“Er heritable, an aptitude for a high 
evel of leadership and achievement 
may be inherited also. Gout is appar- 
ently as common as ever (20 times 
more common in men than in wom- 
en), but it attracts much less attention 
nowadays because it can usually be con- 
trolled with drugs, such as colchicine 
and probenecid, and a diet that rig- 
orously excludes such high-purine foods 
) ташр as sardines, anchovies, liver, kidneys 
and айй and sweetbreads. 
ent, plus È| At the very least, the researchers con- 
hich it ws) clude, their findings indicate that “а 
traits, d+ tendency to gout is a tendency to the 
executive suite." 
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flow to reduce the risk of clotting, may 
have to be combined with the graft of a 
patch into the side of the diseased artery 
to restore its full bore. Under any cir- 
cumstances, he said, the heart-lung ma- 
chine is needed during the operation, 
and the surgeon has to use "microsurgi- 
cal instruments, magnifying lenses, tiny 
sutures and great care." Of six Santa 
Monica patients followed for up to three 
years, five have derived major benefit 
from the procedure. 

When it comes to correcting the more 
diffuse type of coronary disease, most 
cardiac surgeons base their work on a 
technique first used in 1950 by Mont- 
real's pioneering Dr. Arthur M. Vine- 
berg. The left internal mammary artery, 
which is not very important in man, is 
implanted in the heart wall so that its 
blood flow may reinforce the coronaries. 
One internal mammary is big enough to 
carry an adequate blood supply for the 
entire left ventricle (the heart's main 
pumping chamber), and if the blood 
still does not reach all the starved areas, 
the right mammary artery can be used 
to supply the right ventricle. 

Now, Dr. Vineberg told the cardi- 
ologists, he has combined this technique 
with an even more extensive operation 
for heart-disease victims who have 
blocks in two or three coronaries. In 
addition to implanting the mammary 
artery, Dr. Vineberg now opens the 
heart sac and: removes all of its inner 
layer (the epicardium). Then he wraps 
the heart in what amounts to a blanket 
of tissue that is rich in blood vessels. 
To get this material, he cuts through 
the diaphragm and takes out a 6-inch 
by 10-inch piece of the omentum, the 
apron of fat that lies over the intestines. 
Dr. Vineberg closes the diaphragm in- 
cision and wraps the omentum around 
the heart. Although it has been cut away 
from its natural blood supply, it soon 
develops new arterial and venous con- 
nections, and shares its generous blood 
flow with the heart muscle. 

In three years, said Dr. Vineberg, he 
has done this combined operation on 
87 patients with disease in all three ma- 
jor coronary branches, including 21 who 
had been confined to bed or chair. 
Among the 66 who were up and about, 


there have been only three deaths con- 

nected with surgery, and at least 40 

previously disabled patients are now 

back at work. ` 

Muscle Tunnel. Research surgical 

teams from two major medical centers 
told the College of Cardiology about new 
techniques based on the Vineberg prin- 
ciple but using different vessels to carry 
blood to the heart muscle. Cleveland's 
Dr. Earle B. Kay reported that he and 
Dr. Akio Suzuki cut out a piece of the 
left lung’s arterial network with “a mul- 
titude of side branches,” and sew the 
“trunk” end into the descending aorta. 
Then they implant the smaller branches 
in the heart muscle. The advantage of 
this method, which has so far been suc- 
cessful in four out of six patients, said 
Dr. Kay, is that the blood vessels bor- 
rowed from the lung can be sewn into 
any part of the heart muscle. 

Dr. C. Walton Lillelehi’s team from 
the University of Minnesota described 
a similar technique, using part of the 
network of veins from the patient’s own 
thigh. The trunk vein is sewn into the 
aorta, and the branches are set in tun- 
nels in the heart-wall muscle—tunnels 
through which a surgical knife has been 
Tun, deliberately cutting several small, 
transverse arteries, to open them up so 
that they can receive the new blood 
supply. Ten of these patients, said Dr. 
Randolph M. Ferlic, who suffered from 
crippling angina even when they were 
sitting down and not exerting them- 
selves, are now free of pain; seven have 
been back at work for periods up to a 
year or more. 

Though the assembled cardiac sur- 
geons offered an impressive variety of 
new and different procedures, they 
agreed on one thing: any surgical re- 
pair for the heart’s damaged circula- 
tion would be impossible without the 
techniques of cinearteriography devel- 
oped by Cleveland’s Dr. F. Mason Sones 
Jr. (Time, Nov. 7, 1960), which en- 
ables the surgeon to get moving-picture 

X rays of the blood flow through the 
coronaries. 
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AUTO RACING 


Runaway at Daytona 

For a plain-talking Texan who has 
spent years poking around the innards 
of high-compression engines, Carroll 
Shelby, 43, can get pretty tense. When- 
ever he thinks about Enzo Ferrari, 
which is often, he also thinks about 
the annual 24-hour Le Mans race—and 
what happens to his blood pressure 
then is not good for a man who has 
a bad heart. 

Two years ago, Shelby took a team 
of Fords to Le Mans, managed a fourth- 
place finish behind three Ferraris. “We 
threw a scare into Enzo,” he crowed. 
“Next time well have his hide." But 
last year Ferraris swept the first three 
places at Le Mans, and only one of 
Shelby's Fords even finished the race. 

Twice bitten, thrice cautious. "We're 
in better shape than we've ever been" 
was all that Shelby would say last week 
on the eve of the new season's first big 
sports-car race—the 24-hour Daytona 
Continental. Gone were the six Ford 
GTs that competed at Le Mans last year, 
replaced by five $100,000 Mark II pro- 
totypes, each only 40 in. high but with 

475 honest horses under its hood. The 
cars had undergone seven months of 
testing: each engine had been run for 
48 hours on a dynamometer, computers 
had been used to check temperature 
and suspension data, and each car had 
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been “гип in" for 72 hours at Daytona 
and Sebring. “For the first time,” said 
Shelby, “Ford is really serious about 
long-distance racing.” 

Endurance & Speed. Ferrari himself 
never goes to races, but twelve of his 
creations were entered in the Continen- 
tal, including the car that won at Le 
Mans last year and a 1966 4.4-liter 
prototype. Then there was the home- 
grown Chevy-powered Chaparral II, 
which boasted such refinements as au- 
tomatic transmission and a pedal-op- 
erated stabilizing fin. With Phil Hill, 
the ex-Grand Prix champion, at the 
wheel, the Chaparral turned in a 116- 
m.p.h. practice run, and more than one 
sportswriter picked it to win. 

Practice was one thing; the race was 
another. At Daytona as at Le Mans, the 
accent was on endurance as much as 
speed, and the Daytona International 
Speedway’s 3.81-mile course qualified 
admirably as a car killer. Cars had to 
decelerate violently to as low as 25 
m.p.h. for the hairpins—‘Miserable, 
slippery little curves,” said No. 1 Ford 
Driver Ken Miles—then accelerate, if 
they could, to 195 m.p.h. on the long 
straights and high-banked (up to 31°) 
curves. Slower cars were cautioned to 
stay low on the banks, out of the way. 

The Ford team’s strategy called for 
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Miles and Co-Driver | 

cover each lap in exactly 2 o tj Doubl 
averaging 110 m.p.h., while the EY Basel 
Fords maintained a slightly slower Oli and ра 
At that rate, Shelby figured, each stu it took 
Mark IIs would need new froy k mm 
brakes during the race. So his pit y "j ош | 
practiced until they could change in p i 
brake units and four tires, fill the sum! years, a 


pump in 42 gal. of gas and clean t finished 
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eight laps later, Driver Hill was ini the N.H 
pits, complaining about a suspic from si 
noise—gas sloshing around in the шй ranchis 
Imagination turned to reality whent!Sn Fr 
Chaparral’s steering froze and the og St. Paul 
pension collapsed with eleven host. Some 
to go. One Ferrari dropped out vires 
transmission trouble, another wit Гаі 
broken generator, and only four ЖЕК. 
still operating by noon on the ий m 
day. The Fords 


were running one G 
three and the only real challenger * hall’ ls 
the 1966 Ferrari prototype, @ ii, of 
Mexico's Pedro Rodriguez. S y e is 
gave it a try—passing Dan бг the ol 
Mark II Ford into third place Тег, 
swiftly turned in a 116.5-т.р!. it iS. Loui 
Rodriguez dropped back to fol и tow 
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All of which makes рое Vaulter 
John Pennel the season’s one genuinel 
exciting track performer. So far Bennet 
has competed in eleven indoor meets 
won in ten, been Voted the outstanding 
athlete in three. Last Month, at the Los 
Angeles Invitational meet, he soared 
oe the bar at 16 ft. 94 in., to break the 
world record set in 1963 i { 
Pentti Nikula. Not Баа for ae 
old wine salesman who has not prac. 
ticed in more than a year and knows 
that each time he jumps may be his last. 


FREDERICK А, MEYER 


POLE VAULTER.PENNEL 
As long as the disk: allows. 

The fact that Pennel is able to com- 
pete at all is amazing. His back has hurt 
him ever since he was a boy, vaulting 
over garbage cans with a pipe from a 
TV antenna. “Sometimes it was so bad 
that he could not straighten up in the 
morning,’ remembers his mother, who 
tried to help with massages. Doctors 
at first thought he had just a muscular 
ailment, so Pennel ignored the pain, 
went on to set an outdoor record of 
17 ft. $ in—later broken by Fred 
Hansen—and won a place on the U.S. 
team at the 1964 Tokyo Olympics. 
Three weeks before the games began 
he *did something wrong" in practice 
and the pain became unbearable. The 
best he could manage in the Olympics 
was eleventh, and he did not vault 
again for eight months. 

Back home in Miami, doctors finally 
diagnosed a slipped disk, put Pennel 
into traction, tried to persuade him to 
undergo a spinal fusion operation. He 
refused, and last summer he began 
competing again—shunning practice 
sessions as a pointless risk. To protect 
his spine from “jamming,” he now 
lands flat on his back instead of on his 
feet, uses his elbows to soften the im- 
pact. How much longer he can keep 
on, Pennel does not know. One thing 
he does know: *I want that outdoor 
record back, and I’m going to get it.” 
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MILESTONES 


Died. Billy Rose, 66, Broadway's 
"Bantam Barnum"; of pneumonia; їп 
Montego Bay, Jamaica (see SHOW 
BUSINESS). 


Died. Baroness Ravensdale of Kedle- 
ston, 70, one of the first four women 
appointed to the House of Lords in 
1958, who once rapped her fellow peers 
as "a group of flies buzzing around a 
warm room," kept herself busy pro- 
moting such causes as culture for Lon- 
don's poor and world fellowship through 
religion; of peritonitis; in London. 


Died. Sophie Tucker, 79, the “last 
of the Red-Hot Mamas"; of lung can- 
cer; in Manhattan. Buxom, brassy and 
schmalzy, she toured the whole of show 
biz, breaking into vaudeville at 20, 
shimmying her way into Cole Porter’s 
1938 Broadway hit Leave It to Me 
and Hollywood's Honky ТопК, but 
mostly working the cabaret circuit, 
where for 50 years she made them hum 
along with Blue Skies, grow misty-eyed 
with Some of These Days, and roar 
over her gravelly Nobody Loves a Fat 
Girl, But Oh How a Fat Girl Can Love! 
"Red-Hot Mamas never grow old, they 
just go up in smoke,” she insisted, and 
she was still playing the role until a 
few months before her death. 


Died. Jeannette Kittredge Watson, 
82, widow of IBM Founder Thomas J. 
Watson Sr., mother of Tom Jr. and Ar- 
thur K., the firm's chairman and vice 
chairman, who accompanied her hus- 
band on business trips, served as a direc- 
tor and gave the staff an enduring sobri- 
quet, "the IBM Family"; in Manhattan. 


Died. William Lockhart Clayton, 86, 
co-founder in 1904 and chairman until 
1951 of Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
Houston's cotton and food-products gi- 
ant, who in 1945, as Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, negotiated 
the first big postwar loan to Britain, 
then outlined what became the Marshall 
Plan; of a heart attack; in Houston. 


Died. Major General John F. C. Ful- 
ler, 87, British military historian, a 
World War I tankman who fought in 
vain to sell his colleagues on panzer- 
style tactics, went into waspish retire- 
ment in 1933, and at various times em- 
braced fascism, condemned Allied air 
raids in World War II, and sneered that 
Ike was “not a highly educated soldier," 
though he remained highly regarded for 
such studies as his On Future Warfare; 
of pneumonia; in Falmouth, England. 


Died. Will A. Dillon, 88, composer 
of such Tin Pan ditties as At the End 


of the Road and I'll Wed the Girl I Left ~ 


Behind, but best remembered for his 
lyrics for 7 Want a Girl Just a, 
Girl That Married Dear Old 
arteriosclerosis; in Ithaca; NAY 
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The fear of inflation—along with un- 
certainty about the Viet Nam war— 
has certainly contributed to the recent 
eccentric behavior of the stock market. 
Dow-Jones industrials, for example, 
| ге by more than four points one day 
last week, fell by more than four the 
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U.S. BUSINESS 


MANHATTAN STOCK WATCHERS 
“Mostly hit prices . . . 


ment, it is continuing an expansionist 
monetary policy." Even M.I.T.’s Paul 
A. Samuelson, a leading “new econo- 
mist,” observed that “the time has come 
to reinforce wage-price guidelines with 
something much, much stronger.” 
Reprehensible Complacency. Perhaps 
the most trenchant comments on the 
situation came from former New York 
Federal Reserve Bank President Allan 
Sproul, 69, whose criticism was all the 
more significant because he has long 
been known as a middle-roader who 
used to chide Chairman William McC. 
Martin. Jr. for being too conserva- 
tive. Speaking before San Francisco's 
Commonwealth Club, Sproul warned 
that “the domestic economic situation 


JOYCE WILSON 


CRITIC SPROUL 
. and miss wages." 
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changed in kind as well as degree during 
the past year. The Administration," he 
charged, “fostered the myth that we 
had mastered the business Cycle, and 
that we could continue to suppress in- 
flationary pressures by exhortation and 
threats." 

Sproul was also critical of the Ad- 
ministration's guns-and-butter approach 
to Viet Nam: “Їп view of substantial 
increases in spending for military pur- 
pose, it has been clear that there would 
have to be a reduction in spending for 
civilian programs, or an increase in 
taxes, or both, if the federal budget is 
not to become an inflationary force." 
Most of all he was dubious about guide- 
lines, which *are based on elusive esti- 
mates of complex aggregates and are 
applied in a hit-or-miss fashion—mostly, 
hit prices and miss wages; hit some in- 
dustries such as steel and aluminum, 
and miss others—including all those 
which are outside the glare of national 
publicity." 


GOVERNMENT 
How Not to Get Married 


Beaming like bridegrooms, officers of 
New York's Manufacturers Trust Co. 
and the Hanover Bank five years ago 
proudly announced a corporate wed- 
ding: the nation's seventh and 17th larg- 
est banks were merging into Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust, which, with $6 
billion in assets, almost overnight be- 
came the U.S.’s fourth biggest bank. 
The marriage was hardly consummated, 
however, before a federal judge ordered 
divorce proceedings on grounds of anti- 
trust violation. Bankers were faced with 
the staggering project of unraveling 135 
merged offices and a million depositors. 
Last week, after five years of uncer- 
tainty, the marriage was saved. The 
counselor who did it: the U.S. Congress, 
which passed a bank-merger bill specity- 
ing the terms of acceptable new mergers 
and granting approval to several old 
ones, including Manufacturers Hanover. 

Man from Patman's Switch. The bill 
capped a period of considerable con- 
fusion, if not chaos, in Washington over 
policy toward bank mergers. The prob- 
lem was that, with merger applications 
coming in at the rate of 160 a year, the 
legislative branch and the judiciary were 
unable to agree on ground rules for 
approving them. The Manufacturers 
Hanover move, like other mergers of 
the time, was cleared with three regu- 
latory agencies, the Federal Reserve, 
the Comptroller of the Currency and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. The 
three agencies, following Congressional 


dictates set down in the bank merger act ..——4| 


of 1960, approved any linkup in which 
community benefit seemed to outweigh 
the diminishing of competition. B 
1963, reviewing the case of a 

phia merger, the Supreme С‹ 
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CHAIRMAN PATMAN 
Somewhere between bad and worse. 


that, regardless of economic benefit, a 
bank merger could still be a legal vio- 
Jation of the Clayton Antitrust Act. 

The ruling not only rattled bankers 
but riled lawmakers, who saw their au- 
thority challenged. Congress moved to 
reframe ihe law, but unfortunately the 
task fell to the House banking commit- 
tee, which is run as a fief by Chairman 
Wright Patman, 72. Patman, a moon- 
faced country lawyer from Patman's 
Switch (pop. 25), Texas, dislikes big 
banks, tight money and Federal Re- 
serve Chairman William McC. Martin 
in about equal degree. Sympathetic to 
the Supreme Court, Patman stalled the 
revised bill for 25 weeks. When Attor- 
ney General Nicholas deB. Katzenbach 
wrote Patman that he favored a liberal- 

ized bank-merger law, Patman just 
tucked the letter into his pocket. That 
was too much for committee members 
who wanted a clarifying bill. One morn- 
ing when Patman was away, a rump ma- 
jority secretly met and defiantly ap- 
proved a bill strengthening the 1960 act. 

30 Days to Object. Caught between 
an outraged chairman and an angry 
majority, House Speaker John McCor- 
mack worked out a compromise. The 
bill could be reported out, he ordered, 
but only in proper style and session, 
and with the chairman’s name on it. 
“Sometimes,” grumped Wright Patman 
as he went through the motions, “we 
have to take something that is consid- 
ered bad in order to keep from taking 
something worse.” 

Waiting for President Johnson to sign 
the bill last week, some Congressmen 
were afraid that something worse might 
still be ahead. The bill bars monopolies, 
re-establishes the principle of communi- 
ty benefit, allows the Justice Depart- 
ment 30 days to object to mergers it 
dislikes. But the wording is so vague 
that it will-almost certainly end up in 
the courts again for definition. If the Su- 
preme Court stands by its earlier Clay- 
ton antitrust opinion, the whole com- 

motion could start all over again. 
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AUTOS 
A Step Toward Safety 


Detroit traditionally has ШО. pe 
and speed in automobiles ahead о v 
ty. But considering the Ca oa us 
highways (49,000 traffic deaths las 
year), and under continued pressure 
from the Government, the industry has 
been moving gradually to make cars 
safer. Last week the automen took an- 
other step. General Motors announced 
that it is adding two new safety fea- 
tures as standard equipment on all its 
1967 models, which will appear this fall. 
The two: a collapsible steering column 
that will help protect drivers from be- 
ing impaled in a collision, and inde- 
pendent front and rear brakes, each 
capable of stopping the car if the other 
fails. American Motors, which already 
provides dual brakes as a standard item, 
plans to buy the collapsible columns 
{тот G.M. and install them in all its 


COLLISION INSURANCE 


Instrument-panel support 


Dash support 
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Collapsible 
steel mesh column. 


Telescoping 
icai p. z 


Maximum collapse, 
8V4 inches 


TIME Diagram by V. Puglisi 


Telescopes 8 inches 


1967 cars. Ford and Chrysler will carry 
their own versions of the column in 
their 1967 models. 
Ordinarily, a steering column is rigid- 
ly clamped at two points by collar- 
shaped steel brackets. In the G.M. de- 
sign, the brackets are lined with plastic, 
which gives way on impact. Thus freed, 
the steering column collapses: one sec- 
tion of the column, made of steel mesh, 
crumples, while the gearshift tube and 
steering rod are telescoped, thereby 
shortening the column's length a total 
of 84 in. Presumably the auto com- 
panies will pass the added cost of the 
new safety features—about $15 for the 
column and $5 for the brakes—directly 
on to the customers. 

Meanwhile the car business looked 
not merely safe, it looked stupendous. 
Chrysler last week reported record 1965 
sales of $5.3 billion, up $1 billion from 
1964, and profits of $233.4 million. 
Earlier G.M. also reported new records 


for 1965: sales of $20.7 billi 
profits of $2.1 billion, the Reine ay 
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dropped from 66% to 588, in- 
flicting $4.36 billion in paper losses 
on A.T.&T. investors. Showman Billy 
Rose, the company's largest individual 
shareholder, lost $700,000 of his $10.7 
milion fortune in .A.T.& T. between 
Oct. 28 and his death last week. 

Plainly upset by the price slide, the 
FCC two weeks ago went out of its way 
to insist that investors had “misinter- 
preted" the aims of its inquiry. With 
that, АТ. & T. stock rallied for a 2%- 
point gain to 614. The FCC insists its 
aim is merely to learn whether the yard- 
stick it has long used to regulate A.T. & T. 
rates—the company's profit on its in- 
vestment—is outdated. “We don’t know 
if our rate-making philosophy is going 
to change or not," said FCC Chairman 
E. William Henry last week. *Up to 
now, the company and the agency have 
been in complete accord." 

Rising Tempers. If so, the accord is 
hardly apparent. A.T.&T. Chairman 
Frederick Kappel has denounced the 
inquiry as "totally unwarranted and un- 
necessary," predicted that it will be 
*painfully slow and costly," with the 


“telephone-using public, the loser." The 
FCC concedes that the investigation will 
require at least two years, after the Bell 
System submits its first written briefs in 
April. One reason: 66 public bodies and 
private corporations, from Aeronauti- 
cal Radio Inc. to Xerox, have asked to 
be heard. In the end, the outcome 
could well be resolved as much by stami- 
na as strategy—and Ma Bell has proved 
quite resilient over the years. The last 
time the FCC took her on for a big 
fight was in 1934. Those hearings 
stretched on so interminably that most 
of the issues were either settled by 
negotiation or simply forgotten. 


CORPORATIONS 


Tender Invitation 

The offer was not only financially 
intriguing—$15 million for 18% of a 
company that has not paid a dividend in 
a decade—but it came wrapped in 
mystery. On behalf of an unnamed in- 
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vestor, the venerable Manhattan invest- 
ment-banking firms of Lehman Bros. and 
Lazard Fréres announced that they 
would pay $30 a share, $3.25 above the 
market price, for up to 500,000 shares 
of Studebaker Corp. 

So, last week, began the public ma- 
neuvers in an attempt to acquire a con- 
trolling interest in South Bend's long- 
troubled auto and appliance company. 
Being used was a method that company 
collectors have come to prefer to the 
old-fashioned proxy fight. Called the 
tender offer, the technique involves a 
public bid by an individual, group or 
company to buy a specified number of 
shares of another company's stock at a 
specified price, which is set high enough 
to woo sellers. It is quicker, harder to 
block, and often much cheaper than 
trying to oust the management of a 
company by soliciting proxies from 
shareholders. 

Board-Room Debate. 'The maneuvers 
for Studebaker began nearly a month 
ago, when the would-be buyer came to 
Lehman Partner Frank Manheim, who 
is also a director of Studebaker. As- 
sured that the buyer had no intention 
of shaking up Studebakers manage- 
ment, Manheim arranged a convivial 
day in New York with Studebaker 
Chairman Randolph Н. Guthrie and 
President Byers Burlingame. 

Still, when the tender offer surfaced, 
some Studebaker directors urged the 
board to advise stockholders to reject 
it. At midweek, Studebaker's directors 
slipped into Room 1501 of Chicago's 
O'Hare Airport Inn to debate that mat- 
ter. They voted to ofter the outsider two 
seats on the board if he succeeded in 
buying the 500,000 shares. Should Stu- 
debaker's owners sell? “Shareholders 
should decide for themselves," said 
Chairman Guthrie. 

Only after the meeting did Studebaker 
identify its potential new boss. He is 


George Wesley Murphy, 61, a onetime ——— 


used-car salesman who, from his Hon- 
olulu base, has amassed a fortune esti- 
mated at some $30 million 
a string of auto dealershir 
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First Installment. The proposed law 
is an important part of the Labor gov- 
ernment's campaign to modernize Brit- 
ish industrial practices and thus attack 
the balance-of-payments problem at its 
source (see following Story). But so 
compelling is the need that the bill also 
has solid support from Conservatives 
and in fact may be followed by even 


tougher regulations. “A first install- 
ment," Jay calls it; he promises a second 
that will cover now-exempt banks and 
insurance companies. 

On the Continent, both France and 
West Germany within the past year 
have imposed strict new regulations 
governing corporate disclosure. Italy 
has legislation pending. Belgium and 
The Netherlands have commissions 
studying the problem. Moreover, it 
seems that voluntary reporting of de- 
tailed information is becoming a cor- 
porate badge of status and confidence. 
In Switzerland, haven of the holding 
company, where only the loosest laws 
exist and no new ones are contemplat- 
ed, the voluntary reports of such com- 
panies as Nestlé, Geigy, Alusuisse, Sul- 
zer and Landis & Gyr already reflect 
recognition that fuller disclosure is the 
coming yardstick for a company's in- 
ternational standing. 


BRITAIN 


More Weight to the Pound 


Trying to preserve the value of the 
pound is a frustrating and sometimes 
exasperating task. Noting that British 
unions continue to make inflationary de- 
mands while management clings to an- 
cient inefficiencies, Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson recently accused Britons 
of “sheer damn laziness,” demanded of 
both sides “a full day’s work for a full 
day’s pay.” But despite Wilson’s ex- 
hortations and despite his government's 
voluntary “prices and incomes policy," 
which aims at limiting wage escalation 
to 3.596 annually, wages last year 
jumped by 846 while prices rose by 
4.5%. Productivity increased only 3%. 

Wilson last week took personal 
charge of last-minute efforts to avert a 
crippling country-wide railroad strike, 
persuaded the railwaymen’s union to 
retreat from demands for a much high- 
er wage increase and settle for the gov- 
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privately owned firms that are not now 
hemselves at 
Among the many new figures that 
isi О report, in 
addition to profits, are sales (37 of the 
100 biggest companies have never done 
Own. by product 
line and subsidiaries, the amount and 
value of shares outstanding and in re- 

| the earnings of company 
chairmen. The last requirement prom- 
ises to end a favorite British guessing 
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PRIME MINISTER WILSON 
The right direction. 


ernments ceiling of 3.5%. With that, 

the Prime Minister not only reinforced 

Britain's gradual progress in strengthen- 

ing the pound but demonstrated again 

that he is willing to take politically un- 
pleasant measures when necessary. 

Austerity in Appliances. Trying to 

stem inflation and hence to defend the 
pound, Wilson's government also stif- 
fened the terms for consumer install- 
ment buying—for the second time in 
seven months. Minimum down pay- 
ments on most appliances went up from 
1596 to 25%; in deference to Britain's 
climate the minimum for stoves and 
water heaters remained at 10%. Maxi- 
mum payment times were cut from 30 
to 24 months for appliances, from 36 
to 30 months for furniture, from 30 to 
27 months for autos. Television sets, 
which most Britons lease rather than 
buy, will require 32 instead of 20 weeks' 
advance rent. On top of that, the Bank 
of England renewed its 1965 edict that 
total lending by banks and loan compa- 
nies may rise only 596 above the level 
of last March. 

Swallowing some of the same austeri- 
ty, the government announced plans to 
cut the demand for construction labor 
by reducing public building by $168 
million during the 1966-67 fiscal year. 
To prod British industry into selling 
more abroad, the government devised 
a new system of capital-investment 
grants and formed a commission to pro- 
mote mergers among companies that 
are too small to compete on an interna- 
tional scale. If these tonics fail, White- 
hall will prescribe stronger medicine. 
“I repeat," said Wilson, “that whatever 
measures are needed to strengthen our 
balance of payments and keep sterling 
strong will be taken." 

Taxing Timetable. The gove 
insists that by year's end it will v 
Britain's foreign-trade deficit. 
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tinents/complete financial planning ШИ 


$1 billion-a-year surplus from foreign NL 


trade within the next two years. It 
promises to be a taxing timetable. 


WAGES 


How Russia Ranks 

For the first time since 1937, the 
Soviet Government has published ab- 
solute figures (instead of just percentage 
increases) on the average pay of Rus- 
sian workers. The figure: 54 kopeks, or 
60¢, an hour. 

Where does the Russian worker stand 
among the workers of the world? Mean- 
ingful comparisons are difficult because 
statistics on pay scales do not take into 
account the variable purchasing pow- 
er of wages. Moreover, in computing 
wages, some nations figure in fringe 
benefits, while others don't. Still, the 
U.S. Department of Labor last week 
released estimates in dollars comparing 
the average hourly earnings of manu- 
facturing employees in representative 
nations. The list, not including the 
U.S.S.R., whose 604 wage covers work- 
ers in all fields: 
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United States $2.64 Gli} 

Canada 1.96 THE BANK OF ENG” | 

Sweden 1.51 ven; Bank | 

Britain 1.20 The 283-year old Mitsu wand? ye 

Australia 1.10 The first Mitsul Exch: "fl 

West Germany 1.04 foundediin 1688. Aron P 

France 15 complex of industries, ет 

Italy 71 pect of modern business li ^ il к 

Israel .63 чеш Bank 9 ов 
1 Because the Mitsu pui”, 

Argentina .58 LO en this great? w 

Mexico 56 central position 1, to Y 

Poland 45 

Greece 42 

Peru 41 

арап .40 hange. We are ns 

Philippines 21 Kr ont you'll find ^. y 

Colombia ‚20 dent banks in ev" 

Ghana 15 correspon 

Formosa 12 the world. 

South Korea .08 


Thus, it would appear that nearly half 
а century after the Russian Revolution 
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Take the word triumphantly 


and you've got the biggest success story 
since Napoleon built the arch 


e e - . 
Boac УС10 is the greatest triumph in airline history. A success wherever it flies. 
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SCIENCE 
Western experts had speculated that 


SPACE 
The Inhospitable Moon 


After maintaining an E ending 
lence about their successful soft К ae 
on the moon, the Russians fina y e 
swered some questions last P si 
gave Western scientists a © 2 at 
check their oon ШОП aaa o 

) cable photographs. і 
: orn. oe conference a 
cow, top Soviet scientists disclose ш a 
Luna 9's instrumented, picture-ta E 
payload stood only 2 ft. high an 
weighed a mere 220 Ibs. The шшш 
bulk of the 3,428-lb. craft that the 
Russians fired into space consisted large- 
ly. of fuel and the retrorockets that 


"er 


MP 


the landing-site time had been BEC 
DM Fa Bos PE Se lunar day- 
f a two-week pe a 

Ем They figured it would have about 
14 days of continuous sunshine ү еер 
its solar batteries charged. Instead, the 
Russians explained, their intention was 
merely to land and operate Luna 9 dur- 
ing the early lunar morning—before 
surface temperatures could rise to their 
maximum of about 250° Е. and dam- 
age delicate equipment. Thus their ship 
was equipped only with standard, unre- 
chargeable batteries. | 

Бр Expansion. While they as- 
sessed the Russian information, Western 
scientists continued to interpret Luna 


NOVOSTI—SOVFOTO 


a 


RUSSIAN ARTIST'5 CONCEPT OF LUNA 9 
Fanciful theories put to bed. 


slowed Luna 9’s final descent. In addi- 
tion, the payload was detached from its 
rocket engines just before impact and 
hurled to one side, well away from the 
area that was disturbed by the fiery 
blasts of the descending retrorockets. 
Meteor Bombardment. The Russians 
confirmed that Luna 9 had found no 
dust on the moon. Instead, it hit a sur- 
face that consisted of hard, porous, 
volcanic soil formed from lava that had 
crumbled during billions of years of 
drastic temperature changes and bom- 
‚ bardment by meteors and solar particles. 
Inhospitable as it is, such a surface 
could probably bear the weight of both 
heavy space vehicles and men. The ma- 
jor obstacle remaining before man can 
fly to the moon, concluded Soviet Acad- 
emy of Sciences President Mstislav 
Keldysh, “is the problem of returning a 
cosmonaut to earth. I think it is easier 
to solve the problem of a relatively short 
stay on the moon than to solve the prob- 
Jem of recovery.” 


56 


9’s pictures. London University Astron- 
omer Gilbert Fiedler called attention 
to lines in some of the pictures that 
might be edges of an ancient lava flow; 
he agreed with the Russians and many 
American scientists that the porous sur- 
face resulted from the explosive expan- 
sion of gases in the lava as it emerged 
onto the moon’s airless surface. 

Though Luna 9 successfully disposed 
of the hypothetical thick layers of lunar 
dust, said University of Arizona As- 
tronomer Gerard Kuiper, some parts of 
the moon could still present a hazard to 
landing spacecraft. Photographs from 
the U.S. Ranger 9 moon probe show 
that between 5% and 10% of the lu- 
nar surface is covered by depressions, 
apparently areas of thin crust that have 
Sagged into caves or voids under the 
surface. Should a Spacecraft land on 
such a crust, he believes, it might crash 

through into the cave below. 


Luna 9's findings pleased space of- 
ficials in Houston as well as in Moscow. 
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Apollo Spacecraft а, ч 
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Cooler at the Core 
Though scienti 
and pire off thee ате solyin 
the mysteries Bn 
above, they still know st à lj 
of the secrets hidden in uis 
low. But now, combining is | 
vation and shrewd EA ап (ы 
Professor George Kenneq T vey з 
half previous estimates of th p Л 
ture of the earth's core, His MN 
lations promise new insight ШЕ ; 
the current structure of the am 
ancient geologic activity, ү 
In determining melting рой. 
(and all other substances that iny 
in volume as they melt), scienti! 
long used Lindemann's Law, ас) 
cated mathematical formula бе 
the relationship between the ms! 
temperature of a substance an 
pressure upon it. But Geologist Kt: 
was disturbed by the widely varyin{ 
apparently inaccurate results ob 
when the law was applied at ti 
pressures. He decided that som? 
was wrong. | 
| 
| 


Using data from carefully conti 
laboratory tests, he plotted the m 
temperatures of some 50 differen 
stances against their density at Щщ 
pressures. The graphs that т 
clearly confirmed his suspicio 
is a direct relationship Берете 
point and density, not melting P 

ressure. | | 
E After writing a simple tonal 
press this relationship, Kennett 
it first to a determination oe T 
ature in the earth’s reei m 
culated by extrapolation 0 "rU 
Law to be 13,500? F. InsteaC , y 
timated pressure at E 
core (3,000,000 atmosphere y 
the experimentally der! pout W 
iron at this pressure ta 
density at sea level. Putt 
into his formula, С 
and more realistic e$ 5 | 
in the earth's iron СОГД 

Kennedy’s findings $7 ist 
theories порше 
the earth, an Г | 
about how heat escape form 
interior. In addition, 5 elation i 
ly establishes a COIT ics solid ^g] 
tween a substance d a ne “| 
states, besides ore x 
to studies of the та disco 
rospect, Kennedy ® e start 
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Take the word swift t 


and you've got the best travel story 
since Gulliver 
Gulliver ç 
dig; ravelled 


erent, about a lot. He made it all seem wonderful. The BOAC VCIO is no 
hd Gulliver would've loved those Economy Class seats not pinning him down! 
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Of Cabbages & Cops 


THE DREAMS OF REASON by Xavier 
Domingo. 148 pages. Braziller. $5. 


There is a difference between à к 
mare and a "nightmare"—the cie F 
that can be applied to anything поп ^ 
rescue out of an abandoned mine $ a 
to unusually bad traffic conditions. 

А real nightmare puzzles, enerva X 
or scares the e aera js a ras 

tries to tell about 1t. 

н Domingo, а 36-year-old Span- 
iard who works as a literary journalist 
in Paris, has chosen to write about a 
civic «nightmare"—the 1961 police ac- 
tion against the sub-proletariat of Al- 
gerians living in the squalid city out- 
skirts—in terms of a real nightmare. 

Afro-lslamic Harlems. The Dreams 
of Reason proceeds like a script for a 
dream film in 112 numbered but un- 
spliced sections. The action is arbitrary 
and apparently motiveless. Тһе identi- 
ties of the characters and/or freaks are 
seen for the first time, but they are 


JEAN MARQUIS 


DOMINGO 
Reality with lumps. 


recognizable as old friends or enemies, 
and the most bizarre events are totally 
credible. The question of truth never 
arises; it is only the interpreter of the 
dream who is confused. The reader— 
or dream interpreter—will have to sup- 
ply his own factual journalism. 

Domingo assumes that everyone re- 
members that in the fall of 1961, 
France was suffering one of its periodic 
nervous breakdowns. The French army 
had fought seven years to persuade 
Algerians that they were Frenchmen, 
while in Paris, 200,000 Algerians living 
in jerry-built Afro-Islamic Harlems 

were not allowed to be Parisians. For 

them the dirty work and a diet of boiled 
cabbage, of terror and reprisal, of po- 
lice chasing Algerians into the Métro 
and beating them up underground, and 
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O books 
of the noise of distant plastic bombs 


ake it all exciting. К 
То the Sports Palace. Domingo takes 
this lump of reality and lifts it into a 
world where dream and reason inter- 
penetrate. His narrator-hero is a Span- 
ish immigrant slaughterhouse worker 
who looks back on "seven years of 
sleepwalking from urinal to urinal. 
Seven years of unconsciousness, of be- 
ing half asleep and idiotic and happy 

. . in this limbo of progressive idiocy 
... Mary's blue mantle hangs in the 
window of the antique shop and there 
is a glass eye that bleeds every Friday 
when actresses get divorced . . . but 
the fishermen no longer go to the Seine, 
because all they find at the end of their 
lines are sexless human corpses." 

The unnamed hero is swept up in a 
mass arrest of Algerian demonstrators, 
taken to an overnight concentration 
camp in the Sports Palace, and released 
to go back first to his mistress, a free- 
swinging Galician tart, and then with 
his hook and mallet to the old job in the 
slaughterhouse. Through all this there 
clings to him "the typical boiled cab- 
bage smell of all immigrants." It is his 
fault. He clings throughout to a cab- 
bage, the “authentic proof of my inno- 
cence and my simplicity’—and of his 
official guilt. To the police, it makes 
him an Arab. He loses his cabbage and 
it is mistaken for a bomb; he regains it 
and it is taken from him by the police 
and photographed on a pile of confis- 
cated weapons. About the cabbage and 
its owner swirls a succession of sharp 
images designed to exalt the brute facts 
of political life into the vividness of 
a dream. 

A Long Neck. The real criminals 
are not the "trapezoidal" cops but the 
indifferent people, personified by a 
“man with a long neck," a good leftist 
who “will never commit any error that 
has been condemned by Marx." He will 
never “die on the Cross." Meanwhile, he 
enjoys sex-and-sadism movies while real 
men are tortured. The hero thinks in 
tragic-religious images (Domingo is an 
ex-seminarian) rather than political. He 
cannot think about Christ. “I haven't 
got time. I have to attend the cruci- 
fixion.” He is given the water torture— 
or is it metaphysical? “Juice of the 
Beatitudes? Extract of Rousseau? Es- 
sence of the United Nations? Socialist 
sauce? Fascist alchemy? In any case 
they poured this liquor.down my throat 
through a funnel. . my mouth vom- 
ited the chalice of this passion.” 

Because of its form, this filmic ser- 
mon of cabbages and cops may repel 
as an example of self-indulgent, 
pumped-up hysteria. But there is noth- 
ing spurious about it. It is violent, yet 
for once there is no suspicion of moral 
complicity; cruelty is made to seem 
hateful. Domingo’s dream is hard to 
shake off. Not everyone can say: “I 
had this dream about a cabbage last 
night,” and hold an audience. 
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PARKS (1941) 
Better than hatred. 


Armed with a Camera 


A CHOICE OF WEAPONS by G: 
Parks. 274 pages. Harper & Row. 319 


“If a white boy сап do it, 9: 
you," Gordon Parks's mother oni 
him. “So don't ever give me yous 
as a cause for failing." J 

Though he was often temp 
cop the color plea, Parks | 
searched for ways to win ur 
gantly endowed with talent, it 
them. He became a profession ii 
ball player with a showboall 
team called the House of Di 
writer whose tunes Were D 
the networks, the author of о 
reviewed autobiographical ob ў 
Learning Тғее— ТІМ, oF ic 1 
and the composer of six Tron ( 
that have been performe 


fa 

to Manhattan. He also bec | 
арһег and, as 4 "n 
1949. Parks has become fam? 
photographic work n 1 
world of the Negro Ж j 
samer land of high fasht m 


faa iE 
well-writle erial" 


In a lean, 


often he came А 
choosing violence eue 
hatred as his weapo | 
for dignity. After Baal Min 
white toughs in St a dozen ) 
tle that left him wit na p 

getting pitched 
storefront—he 
man’s brutality 
a hatred of him. = 
through Harlem 5 


vinced that 
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Take the word silent 


and you'll hear what airline passengers 


have been shouting about 


AC VCIO flew to Kennedy Airport a while back, some of the passengers 
i Up and cheered. And that's not all. On another flight somebody waved a 
п Jack! People just love the BOAC VCIO. 


When the BO 
Actually stood 
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foe—“was the enemy now, the lord of 


this filthy ghetto.” White people, he said, 
“were making it easy for me to hate 
white people.” But always he looked И; 
stead for a better weapon than hetee: 
Born Restless. Born 1n 1912, the 
youngest of 15 children of a taciturn 
Kansas farmer, Parks began ріал, 
at 16, when his mother died ш 
family scattered. He worked as a i 
boy and a waiter, а piano player 1n 
Minneapolis whorehouse and a janitor 
in a Chicago flophouse, a runner for a 
Harlem dope pusher, а dining-Car yaar 
and a lumberjack for the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. He was SO poor that he 
often slept on trolley cars, and he regu- 
larly raided trash barrels for discarded 
newspapers SO that he could check the 
classifieds for jobs. А 
“J was born restless," writes Parks, 
and he tried everything. In 1937, after 
seeing a collection of dust-bowl pictures 
by Carl Mydans, Walker Evans and Ben 

Shahn (who in those days was a pho- 

tographer as well as a painter), Parks 

decided to try photography. He hustled 
to a downtown Seattle hock shop, bought 

a $12.50 Voigtlander camera, spent 

half an hour learning how to use the 

“thing, then began shooting everything 
that crossed his path. So intent was he 
that he fell into Puget Sound while try- 
ing to photograph sea gulls. 
Double Exposure. Parks nearly muffed 
his first big chance. Hired to photo- 
graph fashions for a Minneapolis de- 
partment store, he double-exposed “еу- 
ery damn picture but one.” That one so 
impressed the wife of the store’s owner, 
however, that she began tossing other 
jobs his way. With the money he made 
from photographing wealthy white and 
Negro women, Parks bought film, ex- 
posed it to scenes of Chicago’s sordid 
South Side Negro ghetto: a woebegone 
five-year-old girl burying her pet dog, 
a family of eight sleeping on one mat- 
tress, an old woman in her Sunday-go- 
to-church clothes, with the desolation 
of the ghetto reflected in her steel- 
rimmed glasses. The collection helped 
him to become the first photographer to 
win a Julius Rosenwald fellowship, es- 
tablished for struggling artists. 

Parks ends his memoir in 1944. Later 
he would join Lire and the front ranks 
of photo-journalism. “Poverty and big- 
otry would still be around,” he realized 
then, “but at least I could fight them on 
even terms. The significant thing was 
a choice of weapons with which to fight 
them effectively.” 


Hit Him Again, He’s Irish 


THE DARK by John McGahern. 191 
pages. Knopf. $3.95. 


“Treland,” said George Moore, “is a 
fatal disease.” Author John McGahern 
gloomily agrees. In The Barracks, a 
first novel of keening intensity, he called 
the disease cancer and described how 
a woman dies of it in a squalid Irish 
village. In The Dark, his second novel, 
he calls the disease despair and describes 


how it drains and ultimately destroys a 


man of talent. А \ 
лу is his name, and his despair 
is the nth term in a series of miserles. 
He is born poor. He loses his mother 
when he is nine. He hates his father, 
a foul-mouthed brute who wallops his 
children by day and molests them by 
night. He dreads his visits to the priest, 
a hemi-homosexual who lies down be- 
side him in bed and talks about the 
boy's soul while he strokes his body. 
Sickened by all this, Mahoney des- 
perately reaches out to а new life. He 


studies till his eyeballs boil and wins а 
scholarship to the university in Galway. 
But the struggle to escape exhausts his 
will to live. Fearing achievement more 
than failure, he subsides again into de- 


McGAHERN 
Till the eyeballs boil. 


spair, quits college and sinks into the 
working masses, possibly forever. 

Some parochial Irish critics, scandal- 
ized by McGahern's lascivious imputa- 
tions against clerisy and family, have 
argued that his image of Ireland is false. 
They miss the point. The author may 
not be true to life but he is true to sig- 
nificance. He may be uncertain in 
technique but he is sure of what he 
feels and means, and he is honest in a 
way that is traditionally Irish. “The 
Irish are a fair people,” Samuel John- 
son wrote. “They never speak well of 
one another.” 


Vella’s Villainy 


THE COUNCIL OF EGYPT by Leonardo 
Sciascia. 212 pages. Knopf. $4.95. 


By the light of a single fluttering 
candle, a tall solemn priest sits bowed 
above a resplendent manuscript in his 
solitary scriptorium. On the table be- 
fore him lie vials of red and blue and 
purple inks, pots of honey-colored 
glue, sheets of gold leaf, and reams of 
creamy antique vellum glowing golden 
in the candlelight. Only the scratchin 
of a quill interrupts the rich wena 
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The world's largest and smallest cars, and cars in between: 
Shell Super Motor Oil protects them all. 
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One oil for all cars, countries, climates, etc.: Shell Super Motor 
Oil. Last year, this oil came on the map in over 70 countries simul- 
taneously. Now, nearly a year later, reports of the oil in use confirm 
its international superiority. 

In city traffic and on the open road, Shell Super Motor Oil is 
doing five things that no other oil can do so well, for so long. 

First, it has a viscosity that remains right for cars in extremes of 
desert heat or polar cold. Second, it prevents the formation of 
sludge in engines. Third, it neutralises acids—caused especially in 
the few vital seconds when engines start from cold. Fourth, it pro- 
tects engines against rusting, by keeping moisture away from metal 
surfaces. Fifth, it prevents the formation of lacquer, which can gum- 
up piston rings. 

Shell Super Motor Oil does everything the maker of your car 
requires of an oil. Around the globe, there are a lot more cars. " 
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gives you slides and prints 
for considerably less ‘A | 
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E i 
It's a single lens reflex 
that lets you see 
the whole picture, just as 
it will appear on film, 
every time you shoot. 


In deed, 
its two cameras in one. 
‘Could you ask for more? 
Not at the asking price. 


Olympus Optical Co., Ltd. | Tokyo, Japan 
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nd Yuli Daniel, 
pseudonymously as 
Abram ikolai Arzhak— 
are about to stand trial for р 
books that criticize conditions under 
Communism (TIME, Dec. 17). 

At first glance, Silence seems to be 
criticizing Communism without re- 
straint. The villain 1s an ambitious 
young member who brings false 
charges of “deceiving the Party 
against a public-spirited young Commu- 
nist. The charges stick, the hero is ex- 
pelled from the party, the villain moves 
on to bigger and better betrayals—and 
nobody smells a rat in the apparat. 

On second inspection, however, Bon- 
daryev seems to be dealing more in 
apologetics than in admonitions. He 
carefully distinguishes between the vil- 
lain and the party. The villain is pre- 
sented as a fascist infiltrator who got 
into the party by a trick; the party 
is presented as the Mystical Body of 
Marx, the Bride of History invested 
with infallibility. Current conditions are 
meticulously unmentioned. Conditions 
under Stalin are discussed with an al- 
most complicitous complacency—po- 
lice brutality, for instance, is noted only 
once, and then it is dismissed as a 
“mistake” that stems from “love for 
Stalin” and certainly “cannot last.” At 
the end, the hero gets the girl he loves 
and the job he wants in a land of un- 
limited opportunity for all—even for 
citizens in political disgrace. 

Like, say, Sinyavsky and Daniel? 
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Current & Various 

THE BILLION DOLLAR BRAIN by Len 
Deighton. 312 pages. Putnam. $4.95. 

Len Deighton's spy stories are supe- 
rior matriculants in the Fleming school, 
and can be swallowed like Chinese food. 
They give great pleasure while being 
consumed, but in an hour or two the 
consumer is hungry again. No one, prob- 
ably not even Deighton, can follow a 
Deighton plot. Like its forerunners, The 
Ipcress File and the bestselling Funeral 
in Berlin, this one winds along a serpen- 
tine of intrigue that defies both credi- 
bility and comprehension. It involves 
an anonymous secret agent, a fetching 
and murderous Finnish girl, a linear 
computer that can call people on the 
telephone, and a clutch of hen’s eggs 
inoculated with a deadly virus. 


THE FIREDRAKE by Cecelia Holland. 
243 pages. Atheneum. $5. 

The usual historical novel is notori- 
ously long on panoply and pomp. In 
this spare but sturdy tale, young (22) 
First-Novelist Cecelia Holland cuts 
away the familiar embroideries and 
tells the story of a wandering warrior- 
knight who fights for pay in the feudal 
feuds of 11th century Europe, winds 
up under William the Conqueror in the 
thick of the slaughter at Hastings. Au- 
thor Holland, who writcs history as if 
her hero were watching it happen, en- 
capsules the medieval military mind: 
brash as plunder, elemental as blood. 
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“Тһе roofing of this seaside lodge 
for children is made of Fuji Cor-Ten, 
a high-strength low-alloy steel with 
superior corrosion resistance and 
high weldability. 
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FUJI STEEL 


FUJI IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 
Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
New York Office: 80 Pine St., New York 5, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Los Angeles Office: 612 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 17, Calif., U. 
European Office: Berliner Allee 61, Duesseldorf, Germa 


PRODUCTS: bars, wide flange beams, shapes, sheet pilin; 
hot rolled sheets and coils, cold rolled sheets and coils, ga 
rugated metal pipe, light gauge shapes, chemical Бу: 
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of Alan Jay (My Fair Lady) Lerner, 
With Singers Florence Henderson, Bar- 
þara Harris and Stanley (“Get me to the 
lurch on time . . .") Holloway. 
WALT DISNEY'S WONDERFUL WORLD OF 
Coor (NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). Part 1 of 
Ballerina,” a Disneyized drama about a 
il who wants to dance, filmed in Den- 
fark with the Royal Danish Ballet. 
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is consistently stale, as if he had heard 
rather than written the gags. 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE is John Osborne’s 
Inferno, the journey of an “irredeemably 
mediocre” middle-aged soul through a 
modern hell. This anti-hero lashes out at 
his fate with visceral scorn and waspish 
humor. Nicol Williamson makes him a 
good sight larger than most heroes. 

THE PERSECUTION AND ASSASSINATION OF 
MARAT AS PERFORMED BY THE INMATES OF 
THE ASYLUM OF CHARENTON UNDER THE DI- 
RECTION OF THE MARQUIS DE SADE blends 
Brecht with the Theater of Cruelty, mixing 
in philosophy, revolution and insanity. A 
skin-tingling assault on the senses. 

CACTUS FLOWER. This French transplant, 
nurtured by Director Abe Burrows, thrives 
on Gallic sex humor and farcical romance. 
Lauren Bacall as a spinster turned siren is 
as stingingly funny as she is decorative. 

YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU. To be and 
let be is the code of a slightly nutty Man- 
hattan family. Mama writes because a 
typewriter was delivered by mistake; Papa 
makes firecrackers in the basement. The 
APA revival of this 1936 George Kauf- 
man-Moss Hart comedy envelops the hu- 
mor in nostalgia. 


Off Broadway 


THE MAD SHOW. With only a passing nod 
to Mad magazine, this revue satirizes TV 
kiddie shows, soap-flake operas, sports- 
casters, recording stars. It has more jaw 
than teeth, but the show is amusing, thanks 
to a cast of remarkable impersonators. 

HOGAN'S GOAT. Ethnic memory is tapped 
as William Alfred evokes Irish character, 
customs and political clout in Brooklyn 
at the turn of the century. Beneath the 
blarney and blather lies the turbulent 
story of the making and unmaking of an 
American politician. 

THE WHITE DEVIL. A revival in modern 
dress recaptures all the gory gothic ele- 
ments of John Websters 17th century 
melodrama of destruction wrought by am- 
bition, greed, murder and revenge. 


RECORDS 
Orchestral 
MAHLER: SYMPHONY NO. 10 (2 LPs; 


Columbia) Gustav Mahler died in 1911 
after orchestrating about half of his last 
symphony. Several Mahlerites have fleshed 
out the last movements, including British 
Composer Deryck Cooke (TIME, Nov. 
26), whose inspired and faithful version 
was used for this first recording. The 
anxieties of Mahler's last summer, includ- 
ing illness and a: marital crisis, along with 
the marginal notes on his manuscript 
(*Oh God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?”), suggest that the music is program- 
matic in the most personal way. It is a 
melody-drenched, envotional and yet final- 
ly serene farewell to life, love and lyre. 
Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra give the work a smooth and 
haunting performance. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: SYMPHONY NO. 4 (Co- 
lumbia) From the first brassy challenge 
to fate to the booming triumph of the 
finale, Eugene Ormandy sweeps grandly 
through the Fourth Symphony, pulling 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra its famed 
bold and burnished sound. Nor does he 
slight the plaintive moments, or the whim- 
sical. Ormandy has already made topnotch 
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recordings of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth and 
Sixth, and the three performances are 
now available as a package. 

MOZART: OVERTURES (Angel). Besides six 
overtures, including The Marriage of Fig- 
aro and Cosi Fan Tutte, Otto Klemperer 
plays the gently brooding Masonic Fu- 
neral Music and the rich and somber 
Adagio and Fugue in C Minor, which 
Mozart arranged for string orchestra from 
a two-piano fugue. With London’s Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra, which was reor- 
ganized and renamed the New Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra during the course of 
these performances. 

RESPIGHI: ROMAN FESTIVALS (RCA Vic- 
tor. Zubin Mehta, who prides himself 
on being a showman as well as a fine 
musician, sets off multicolored fireworks 
in his first recording as conductor of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic (and the first 
from the Pavilion of Los Angeles new 
Music Center). 

CARL RUGGLES: SUN TREADER (Columbia). 
Ruggles spent six years on his symphony, 
which had its premiére in Paris in 1932 
and in the U.S. only last month. Like his 
more prolific friend and fellow Yankee, 
the late Charles Ives, Ruggles writes dis- 
sonant but cogent and original music. 
Sun Treader is a sober, seamless, one- 
movement tribute to a tragic hero, for thus 
Browning addressed Shelley eleven years 
after he was drowned ("Sun-treader, life 
and light be thine forever!"). Performed 
by the Columbia Symphony Orchestra, 
Zoltan Rozsnyai conducting. 


CINEMA 


THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET. Set in Nazi- 
controlled Slovakia in 1942, this perfect- 
ly played Czech masterpiece reduces an 
awesome tragedy to human size. Its serio- 
comic hero is a well-meaning Aryan non- 
entity (Josef Króner) who seizes the but- 
ton shop owned by a feeble, trusting old 
Jewess (Ida Kaminska) and finds himself 
a partner in her fate. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
An Italian Communist, Director Pier 
Paolo Pasolini, vividly re-creates the world 
and work of Christ with a cast of non- 
professional actors, a script;taken line for 
line from Scripture, and a blessed ab- 
sence of the usual conventions. 

KING AND COUNTRY. The trial and ex- 
ecution of a pathetic World War I de- 
serter (Tom Courtenay) mean agony for 
the officer (Dirk Bogarde) assigned to de- 
fend him in this rigorous British drama 
by Joseph Losey (The Servant). 

THE FLIGHT OF THE PHOENIX. While the 
wreckage of a twin-engined transport siz- 
zles in mid-Sahara, Director Robert Al- 
drich coolly studies a crew of survivors 
headed by James Stewart in their attempt 
to escape оп a wing and a prayer. 

OTHELLO. Playing the Moor of Venice in 
black face, Laurence Olivier often strikes 
verbal fire from the kindling poetry of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy, but fails to ignite 
the smouldering passion of the inner man. 

DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. Omar Sharif and Julie 
Christie head an exceptional cast in Di- 
rector David Lean’s literate, thoroughly 
romantic evocation of life and love in 
Russia a half-century ago. 

REPULSION. Terror shrouds a London 
flat in this classic chiller about a demure 
blonde murderess (Catherine Deneuve) 
and her eager suitors. E а 
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Furnas hydro-electric power station, Brazil 
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Do insects eat away 

your rice? 

Dimecron, a highly potent 

systemic insecticide i 
which does not harm fish ү. 
and useful insects, 

will help you 

to reap a full harvest. 


Dimecron? il 


applied science for pest control 
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In both the newly emerging па- 
tions and highly developed coun- 
tries, technological progress feeds 
on electric power. And in much 
of the world, that power is gene- 
rated by steam. _.steam produce 
by both como entionally-fueled and 
nuclear-fueled systems, designed, 
manufactured and installed by 
Combustion Engineering. 

In India, for example, the 
Damodar Valley Corporation’s 
Chandrapura Thermal Electric 
Station is equipped with three 
coal-fired C-E boilers, serving a 
total capacity of 420,000 kilo- 
watts. And in the area of nuclear 
power, C-E will soon provide two 


Planning more power for world progress P 
po 


Digitized by Arya Samaj i i 
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ch Serv- 


nuclear reactor vessels, ёа, 
ing à capacity of 190,000 kilo- 
watts, for India's Tarapura pro- 


ject. 

In addition to this capability in 
steam generation equipment, C-E 
and its subsidiaries also design 
and construct chemical process- 
ing plants... produce chemical 
recovery and drying equipment 
for the pulp and paper industry 
...make equipment and supplies 
for the processing of crude oil 
and natural gas between the well- 
head and pipeline . . . provide de- 
salination equipment...manufac- 
ture refractory and insulation 
materials, pulverizers, heat ex- 
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\ Your country’s motivation for its 
rticipation in Viet Nam, as so frequent- 
T defined by Dean Rusk, is impeccable. 

Validity is the issue that worries many 
Vietnik, Perhaps Hanoi would agree to 
l infiltration while a U.N. plebiscite 
Spelled suspicion that the present South 
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LETTERS 


where the jungle atmosphere that pervades 
the court and the lawyer’s office would be 
eliminated completely. 

Davin В. Moss 


| А Executive Secretary 
American Marriage and Divorce Reform 
Los Angeles 


Sir: Your Essay accurately states the ab- 
surd puritanical and self-defeating nature 
of most divorce statutes. But forced recon- 
ciliation negotiations before a civil serv- 
ant are as much an affront to adults as 
present divorce laws are. Respect for the 
dignity of the individual and for his right 
to terminate an intimate relationship is 
more important than the benefits of mass 
counseling. 

PHILIP L. GRAUMAN 

Attorney 

San Francisco 


Sir: One wonders if TIME is trying to 
prove Aldous Huxley right when he said, 
"In a few years, no doubt, marriage li- 
censes will be sold like dog licenses, good 
for a period of twelve months, with no 
law against changing dogs or keeping 
more than one animal at a time." 
PETER P. ZUK 


Bakersfield, Calif. 


Feeling the Draft 


Sir: This draftee congratulates you on 
your splendid Essay on the draft [Feb. 4]. 
Two years’ active duty is a small price to 
pay for a country that offers the privileges 
and opportunities of America. 

SP4 Jonn W. HiBBS 


Izmir, Turkey 


Sir: To deem the draft as presently con- 
stituted as “about the best method avail- 
able” is to admit serious incompetence. 
That our approach to military service has 
not progressed beyond the militarist men- 
tality of much of ancient Greece should 
provide us with little satisfaction. 
WALTER MAHLER JR. 


Syracuse 


Sir: As a draftee fighting in Viet Nam, 
I don't appreciate being called an “under- 
privileged negative,” and I don’t consider 
myself “expendable.” In any case, We 
“underprivileged negatives” and “expenda- 
bles” are going to help win this war. 

SP4 WILLIAM R. RYAN 


Viet Nam 


Sir: The decision to draft college stu- 
dents in inverse order of academic achieve- 
ment contradicts the national principle of 
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equal justice under law. Deferment of in- 
tellectuals weakens our national military, 
economic and political fiber. Potential 
leaders must get out and see for themselves 
what their national heritage is all about. 

MELVIN HOLST 
Lewiston, Idaho 


"The Real Man^ 


Sir: It was a privilege to know Chaplain 
Hutchens [Feb. 11] when we were stu- 
dents at Dallas Theological Seminary. No 
one who heard his sermon on “the real 
man" would be surprised at his Viet Nam 
work. 
(THE Rev.) RONALD E. GALLAGHER 

Orlando, Fla. 


Sir: You refer to Hutchens as a chaplain 
of the Church of the Brethren. This is in- 
correct. He is a member of the Wheaton 
(Ш.) Grace Brethren Church, part of the 
National Fellowship of Brethren Churches 
with headquarters at Winona Lake, Ind. 
The Church of the Brethren, based at 
Elgin, Ill, is a pacifist group with no 
chaplains in the armed forces. 
Mrs. WALTER К. FRETZ 


Hatfield, Pa. 


In the Tube 


Sir: A sidelight on gravity-powered trav- 
el [Feb. 11] is that the 42.2-minute period 
of tube vehicles is by no coincidence half 
the period of the Schuler pendulum, a the- 
oretical pendulum the length of the earth's 
radius, with a period of 84.4 minutes. Its 
behavior is simulated in the stable plat- 
forms of modern inertial-guidance sys- 
tems. The Schuler period is inextricably 
involved in the orbit time of artificial sat- 
ellites. These behave like inverted pendu- 
lums, with their point of suspension at the 
earth’s center of gravity. As solar pressure, 
atmospheric drag and other forces act on 
them, they obey Kepler’s law, and their 
orbit times decrease until they approach 
the Schuler 84-minute period. Their orbits 
then decay, and they fall back into the 
earth’s atmosphere. 
PauL R. SMITH 


New York City 


Sir: The very same flight of fancy as 
Coopers was taken by Lewis (Alice in 
Wonderland) Carroll in Chapter 7 of his 
Sylvie and Bruno. Other knowing ob- 
servers: Galileo in 1642, French Astrono- 
mer Camille Flammarion in 1909, and 
L. Frank Baum in Tik-Tok of Oz. 
PAuL L. LYONS 

Chief Geophysicist 
Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Herky & His Friends 


Sir: Your cover story on the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. [Feb. 11] brought back 
many unforgettable hours in the C-130 
“Herky Bird.” As one of the original Air 
Force crew members assigned to it, and 
one of the charter members of the Lock- 
heed C-130 Thousand-Hour Club, I can 
say that the plane is one of the Govern- 
ment’s greatest defense assets. 

GEORGE Р. DUVALL 


Louisville 
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NEW 10% and 1215 hp 
Horizontal Shaft Models 


NEW 7 and 8 hp 
Vertical Shaft Models 


60.5 hp V-type 
4-Cyl. Model 


WISCONSIN 
ENGINES 


are warranted 
for one year 


Not 90 days — or 400 hours. Every 
new engine we sell is warranted for a 
full year against defects in materials 
and workmanship. This protection is 
your assurance of quality parts and 
craftsmanship . . . Of dependable en- 
gine performance and power in severe 
applications, at temperature extremes 


... and of longer engine life at lowest 
cost of upkeep. 


Your warranty rights will be hon- 
ored during the warranty period by 
your nearby Authorized Wisconsin 
Engine distributor or service station. 
There are 2,000 of them in 92 coun- 
tries of the free world. Send for Engine 
Bulletin S-352. Write to Dept. EX-246, 


WISCONSIN 


MOTOR CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 53246, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: WISMOTORCO 


World's Largest Builder of 
Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines — 3 to 60.5 hp 
EX-736 
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Commander, U.S.N. 
Military Airlift Command (MAC) 
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Water Fallout 


Sir: The Storm King bend on the Hud- 
son River [Feb. 11], crown point of the 
“American Rhine,” is not only a national 
treasure but a world treasure. I do not be- 
lieve that New Yorkers would knowingly 
consent to having this site converted into 
an industrial heap, its serenely noble an- 
cient rock face defiled with cables and 
chimneys or gouged out for sluice gates. 
{n a time of general turmoil, let us be wise 
enough to preserve this tremendous out- 
door temple. 
Mrs. R. H. MUELLER 


Syracuse 


Sir: Consolidated Edison has proposed 
a pumped-storage hydroelectric plant on 
the low-lying Hudson River shore-line 
area north of Storm King Mountain only 
after exhaustive study of possible sites and 
alternatives. The project would add to the 
beauty and recreational values of that 
part of the Hudson River, sharply reduce 
chances of another blackout in the New 
York metropolitan area, reduce air pollu- 
tion in the metropolitan area and help 
meet the area’s immediate and long-range 
power needs in the most effective and 


reliable way. 
Н. С. FonBES 
Chairman of the Board 
Consolidated Edison Co. 
New York City 


Another Sister 


Sir: You say that Pat Kennedy Lawford 
was the only Kennedy sister to marry a 
non-Catholic [Feb. 11]. Kathleen Kenne- 
dy married an English nobleman who was 
an Anglican. 

(Mrs.) THERESA MANTOVANI 
Elmhurst, N.Y. 


Protocol & Punctuality 


Sir: That was a silly little error that 
crept into last week’s De Gaulle-Erhard 
story [Feb. 18]. Nobody kept anybody 
waiting; both men, being protocol-minded 
statesmen, were punctual. 

HERMAN NICKEL 
Time Inc. 
Paris 


Chinese Treasury 


Sir: The color page on your Chinese 
metalwork installation [Feb. 4] was stun- 
ning. Everyone is most pleased here and 
joins me in saying thank you. 

ELEANOR D. FALCON 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York City 


Top Bops 


Sir: About your story on "top painting" 
[Feb. 11]: Pop, Op and Top are all flops. 
We should have a fad to end all fads— 
Stop. 

¢ LESLIE TsENG-TSENG YU 
Frederick, М4. 


Sir: J think the word i 
ur { ou are lookin 
for is topological. But Los could also {гу 
topical, topiary ог topsy-turvy. 
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tt] AM so accustomed to having you 

with me that you are like part of 
the family," said Artur Rubinstein. 
"After the story is finished, I won't 
know what to do without you." 

The people who were working on 
this week's cover story could return 
the compliment with sincerity. For 
Artist Boris Chaliapin, the assign- 
ment brought warm memories of 
family: his father, the great Russian 
basso Feodor Chaliapin, was a close 
friend of Rubinstein's in Europe many 
years ago. Between them, for rea- 
sons only they really know, painter 
and pianist decided on the rather 
unusual garb of red coat and vest 
for the portrait. And why is the 
piano green? “You don't have to see 
it green," said Chaliapin. "It is black; 
perhaps it was an artistic liberty 1 
took. Perhaps I thought that in that 
light, with the red jacket, the piano 
looked more green than black. The 
same for the hair; it seemed to me 
that there was more green in his 
white hair." Then, raising one brow 
slightly, Boris added: "When some 
TIME artists put colored spots all 
over, no one is surprised." 

Reporter Christopher Porterfield 
was the member of the team to 
whom Rubinstein got most accus- 
tomed. In just over three weeks, 
Porterfield went along to New York, 
Boston, Toronto, Washington, Dur- 
ham (N.C.), Columbia (S.C.) and 
Cincinnati, questioning and listening 
in airplanes, taxis, concert halls and 
at cocktail parties. In Columbia, 
where Rubinstein played a sonata that 
he had played two nights earlier in 
Durham, he seemed to be testing 
Porterfield. Striding backstage 1m- 
mediately after finishing the sonata, 
Rubinstein asked: “Did you notice 
any difference between this time and 
the night before last?” “Yes,” said 
Porterfield, “this time was better.” 
Rubinstein turned to walk back on- 
stage to take his bows, saying as he 


Medicine 


BEN MARTIN 


WITH KENNEDY 


went: “Then you are all right.” While 
Porterfield’s answer may have been 
the safe one, he had considerable ba- 
sis for his judgment, since he has 
pursued music for 18 years, arranged 
and composed for his own band at 
Yale, and still plays a clear clarinet. 

Researcher Virginia Page, Writer 
Ray Kennedy and Editor Jesse Birn- 
baum saw somewhat less of the sub- 
ject in person, but they saw and 
heard a lot of him at concerts, on 
records, and in reports from around 
the world. In sum, the process was 
not unlike covering a war or an elec- 
tion or an ecumenical council. The 
fact is that most TIME stories are 
handled with such intensity. And with 
many stories, like that of the Un- 
deniable Romantic, it is the only way 
the story really can be told. 
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The Kubota Technical Institute is 
located adjacent to the Kubota agri- 
cultural machinery plants, near Osaka. 
Students from many parts of the world 
come here to study new farming 
techniques, to learn the operation and 
maintenance of agricultural equipment. 
Among the students last month was 


Manino Ramos Jr. (right), from the 
Philippines : 


"I graduated in agriculture from 
Araneta University, in Manila. Then, 
about 10 years ago, I went to work 
for the Philippines Government Com- 
mission on Agricultural Productivity. 

“Now, I am Acting Provincial Agri- 
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T H.E SURS 


and experience were more than a match 
for his august adversaries. 

Speaking so softly that a technician 
had to turn up the volume on his mi- 
crophone, the general began with a pre- 
cise, lucid defense of U.S. purposes and 
policies. The objective, he said, is not 
“the occupation of all South Viet Nam 
or the hunting down of the last armed 
guerrilla” but rather the nation’s inde- 
pendence and freedom from attack. An 


AP 


WOUNDED G.I. & NURSE IN VIET NAM 
At home, lucid articulators. 


ancillary aim is to discourage future 
Communist attempts to swallow “weak 
nations which are vulnerable targets for 
subversive aggression—to use the prop- 
er term for the ‘war of liberation. ' 
The importance of the conflict can be 
measured іп part by the fact that "it 15 
considered so important by the other 
side.” ' 

Memories of Paris. Defending bomb- 
ing raids against the North, Taylor tes- 
tified that a major object is to weaken 
“the will of the enemy leadership,” add- 
ed that "the warning message is getting 
through.” Said he: “I for one know 
from experience that no one derives 
any enjoyment from receiving incoming 
shells and bombs day after day.” 

He ventured that Hanoi’s leaders ex- 
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pect domestic dissent and international 
disapproval to sap America’s will to 
fight the far-off war. “They have not 
forgotten that the Viet Minh won more 
in Paris than in Dien Bien Phu, and be- 
lieve that the Viet Cong may be as for- 
tunate in Washington." In summary, he 
maintained that present U.S. strategy 
is “the best that has been suggested. 
Certainly it is not without risks—but 
little of value in this world is.” 

Taylor had scarcely finished reading 
when the shelling began. At its sharp- 
est, Oregon’s Wayne Morse declared: 
“I happen to hold the point of view 
that it isn’t going to be too long before 
the American people will repudiate our 
war in Southeast Asia.” 

Replied Taylor: “That, of course, is 
good news to Hanoi, Senator.” 

Morse: “I know that is the smear 
artist that you militarists give to those 
of us who have honest differences of 
opinion with you, but I don't intend 
to get down in the gutter with you. All 
I am asking is, if the people decide that 
this war should be stopped in Southeast 
Asia, are you going to take the posi- 
tion that is weakness on the home front 
in a democracy?" 

Taylor: *I would feel that our peo- 
ple were badly misguided and did not 
understand the consequences of such 
a disaster." 

Fulbright pressed Taylor particularly 
hard, cutting him off and boring in with 
questions whose circumlocutory sen- 
tences and strangled syntax scarcely 
sounded worthy of a onetime Rhodes 
scholar. The Senator was especially 
dismayed by Taylor's suggestion that the 
Viet Cong might hope to win more in 
Washington than they could on the bat- 
tlefield. Taylor patiently explained his 
thesis. Recalling France's “weakening 
will to continue the conflict” in 1954, 
he pointed out that “the home front 
and the political front had reached the 
conclusion that it was hopeless and 
hence that they must end the struggle 
very rapidly." Added the general: “I 
had a feeling that the leaders in Hanoi 
will hope that the same kind of situa- 
tion will develop here.” 

Bayou Bombast. Taylor, retaining his 
aplomb, betrayed the faintest sign of 
unease only when Louisiana Democ 
Russell Long, the committee's 
supporter of the war, too 
After chiding Cha 
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tee with pure bayou bombast. “Do you 
think we are the international bad guy 
or the international good guy?” he 
asked. Confronted with this particular 
blend of jingoism and ingenuousness, 
the sophisticated Taylor looked as if he 
wanted to hide. “I hope we are the in- 
ternational good guys," he said with a 
weak smile."We certainly intend to be." 
A rare blend of soldier-scholar who 
commands five foreign languages, Tay- 
lor sprinkled his testimony with grace 
notes such as a quote from Greece's 
Third Century B.C. historian Polybius 
(“It is not the purpose of war to annihi- 
late those who provoke it, but to cause 
them to mend their ways.") and a com- 
parison of Communist expansionism 
with Islam’s “flaming sword" policy. 
With particular clarity, he explained 
the Administration’s stand on the two 
issues that most urgently concern the 
most Senators. To their criticism that 
Viet Nam was becoming an “open- 
ended” drain on U.S. resources, Taylor 
replied firmly that the war is “limited 
as to objective, as to geographical scope, 
as to weapons and forces employed, 
and as to targets attacked.” 
A Golden Bridge. Rhode Island’s 
Claiborne Pell was dubious about the 
wisdom of bombing the North, wanted 
to know “where in history do we find 
other examples of where bombing has 
made people more willing to come to 
the negotiating table?” Nowhere, said 
Taylor. “We have never had a situation 
like this,’ he observed. “You recall in 
World War II it was fight to the end or 
be destroyed, and many people pre- 
ferred to be destroyed rather than to 
accept unconditional surrender. Here 
we are not doing that at all. We are 
constantly pointing out the better life 
that awaits the North if they will end 
their aggression against the South. We 
are deliberately keeping a golden bridge 
open behind them, so they are never in 
the trapped position that the Germans 
or the Japanese found themselves in.” 
Another major bugaboo of the com- 
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mittee was its fear of Red Chinese in- 
tervention. Taylor pointed out that one 
reason Peking entered the Korean War 
was its uncertainty about America's ex- 
act aims and its own real fear that 
Manchuria would be invaded. In the 
present conflict, he said, the U.S. has 
clearly stated that “it is not our objec- 
tive to crush or destroy North Viet 
Nam" and that it is not seeking an 
unconditional surrender—‘“an Appomat- 
tox, a Yorktown, a ceremony on the 
battleship Missouri.” 

No, with Feeling. Despite Taylor’s 
arguments, Tennessee Democrat Albert 
Gore still fretted that the Viet Nam 
struggle might escalate “until a war 
with China becomes almost inevitable.” 
Taylor considered that a remote pos- 
sibility. When the Chinese poured over 
the Yalu into Korea in 1950, “we had a 
very aggressive Soviet Union quite ca- 
pable of militarily exploiting any com- 
mitment we made in the Far East,” he 
explained. “We had no nuclear-weapon 
stockpile of any great significance. We 
were utterly unprepared for the land 
war in Korea.” 

Now, he pointed out, these conditions 
have been reversed, and the prospects 
are uniformly unfavorable for China. 
“We are,” he said, “a far better, greater 
military power. We have been preparing 
for this kind of guerrilla-war challenge 
ever since 1961. We have a vast stock- 
pile of nuclear weapons, the ultimate 
deterrent of any great expansion.” In 
similar vein, when Fulbright expressed 
apprehension that “the Chinese may 
feel very nervous about a war,” Taylor 
retorted: “They should. If they ever got 
in a war with us, it would be disastrous 
for them.” 

Excused after 64 withering hours, 
Taylor still looked morning-fresh. As 
he gathered up the neatly arranged 
pencils and index cards in front of him, 
a reporter asked Fulbright if he had 
got any satisfaction out of "Taylor's 
testimony. The Senator's reply was, for 
a change, to the point: *No." 

Gentle Reminder. The following day 
could only have added to Fulbright's 
frustration. After the soldier-scholar 
came the scholarly statesman, Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk. In a 50-page 
Opening statement that filched 43 min- 
utes of air time from camera-covetous 
committee members, Rusk argued in 
dry, dispassionate terms that the entire 
structure of world peace is endangered 
by the Communist threat to South Viet 
Nam. “What we are seeking to achieve,” 
he said, “is part of a process that has 
continued for a long time—a process 
of preventing the expansion of Com- 
munist domination by the use of force 
against the weaker nations on the per- 
imeter of Communist power.” 

Rusk cited two major documents as 
legal justification for U.S. involvement 
in Viet Nam. One was the congression- 
ally approved 1964 Gulf of Tonkin reso- 
lution, authorizing the President to take 

all necessary measures” to resist ag- 
gression in Southeast Asia. The other 
was the 1954 Southeast Asia Treaty 
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out.” And that, Lyndon Johnson main- 
tains, is the one argument he will not 
buy at any price. Last week, more de- 
terminedly than ever, he said it again. 

Realizing now perhaps that many 
Americans have been unsettled by the 
failure of his all-out overtures for peace, 
Johnson unequivocally rejected Hanoi’s 
demands for a virtual U.S. surrender 
and spelled out his Administration’s ulti- 
mate purposes and prospects. “We have 
the military strength to convince the 
Communists they cannot achieve the 
conquest of South Viet Nam by force,” 
he said. “They may delay us, but I warn 
them they will never deter or defeat us.” 

The Teacher Toll. The President de- 
clared his resolve before the kind of 
audience he likes—12,000 school ad- 
ministrators—in a place he has rea- 
son to regard fondly, Convention Hall 
in Atlantic City, where the Democratic 
Party acclaimed him as its presidential 
candidate 18 months ago. A dense fog 
that forced the cancellation of all com- 
mercial landings almost kept him away. 
But, braving a 100-ft. ceiling, he flew in 
aboard a Convair, soon was standing 
before the educators. 

However arduous the task of “‘build- 
ing a better school and a better nation,” 
said Johnson, Americans have “little rea- 
son to be discouraged. Others face tasks 
so much more difficult than ours.” He 
had in mind, of course, the South Viet- 
namese officials with whom he had con- 
ferred the week before in Honolulu. 
“These leaders,” he said, “voiced no 
weariness before the task of getting on 
with reforms in education and health 
and agriculture.” Yet, he noted, they 
must at every turn defy a “deliberately 
planned and coldly carried out” Viet 
Cong terrorist campaign. 

In South Viet Nam last year, said the 
President, 12,000 schoolteachers, ad- 
ministrators, health officials and village 
leaders were killed or kidnaped by the 
Communists, while more than 36,000 
incidents of terrorism were directed at 
such facilities as schools and hospitals. 

Double Standard. This, declared 
Johnson, “is the terrible scarred face of 
the war, too seldom seen and too little 
understood.” Moreover, he warned, “if 
the takeover of Viet Nam can be 
achieved by a highly organized Commu- 
nist force employing violence against a 
civilian population, it can be achieved 
in another country, at another time, 
with an even greater cost to freedom. If 
this ‘war of liberation’ triumphs, who 
will be ‘liberated’ next?” 

The President honed his sharpest 
barbs for those critics—notably Soviet- 
ologist George Kennan and Pundit Wal- 
ter Lippmann—who contend that Viet 
Nam’s destiny is a trivial matter com- 
pared with the defense of Western Eu- 
rope. To this thesis, Johnson replied: 
“We cannot raise a double standard to 
the world. We cannot hold freedom less 
dear in Asia than in Europe.” Nor, he 
suggested pointedly, should the 0.5. “be 
less willing to sacrifice for men whose 
skin is a different color.” 
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Cutting Off Haiphong 


Free-world trade with North Viet 
Nam has dwindled drastically in the 
past year, but even a trickle strikes 
Washington as too much. On White ! 
House orders, the U.S. Maritime Ad- | 
ministration announced this month that | 
vessels hauling freight to Haiphong 
would be barred from carrying U.S. 
Government cargoes anywhere in the 
world. Last week the A.F.L.-C.I.O. mari- 
time unions demanded that such ships 
be denied entry to U.S. ports. Other- 
wise, they warned in a tartly worded 
telegram to President Johnson, water- 
front workers in 29 unions would boy- 
cott all ships owned by any foreign na- 
tion that earns *blood money" by trad- | 
ing with North Viet Nam. 5] 

Actually, the Administration's black- | 
list is based more on principle than on | 
strategic considerations. Of 119 free- | 
flag ships that called at North Vietnam- | 
ese ports in 1965 (v. 401 in 1964), only 4 
44 did so after the President’s July deci- ! 
sion to build up U.S. military aid to Sai- | 
gon. The U.S. faces a difficult problem i 
in cutting the flow further, since this na- | 
Поп is not formally at war with North 
Viet Nam and must rely on persuasion 
rather than force to stop the trade. But 
the expressions of disapproval—and the 
high cost of insurance—have had some 
effect. So far this year, only eight small 
non-Communist tramps have made the 
run to Haiphong (v. 32. in the same pe- 
riod last year) mostly under British f 
registry out of Hong Kong. Moreover, | 
the British contend that this trade, while 
economically negligible, may actually 
benefit the U.S. “After all,” said an 
English official in Saigon last week, 
“there are certain intelligence advan- 
tages in having a British skipper going 
into Hanoi now and then." 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Have Talking Cell, Will Travel 
"Look! Its Bob Hope!" cried one 
canal dweller as the aquatic parade set 
houseboats arocking on a Bangkok 
klong. Well, almost. On his far-flung 
tour of the Far East last week, Hubert 
Horatio Humphrey everywhere dis- 
played his infectious euphoria, dispensed 
pharmaceutical advice and ad-libbed 
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HUMPHREY IN THAILAND 
Infinite exuberance. 


some passable one-liners. Before leav- 

ing South Viet Nam, he was invited by 

Chief of State Nguyen Van Thieu to 

come back and hunt an elephant some 

time. "I spend most of my time at 
home,” replied Humphrey, “hunting 
elephants." 

Between klong calling and baby buss- 
ing, Humphrey worked hard and hap- 
pily at the serious business of represent- 
ing his Government on the impromptu, 
nine-nation, 41,000-mile tour that Lyn- 
don Johnson decreed as a fitting epi- 
logue to the strategy conference in 
Hawaii. The Vice President carried it 
off with verve and style. 

Infiltrated Pigs? His mission was to 
promulgate the two-war theme enun- 
ciated in the Declaration of Honolulu. 
"Yes, indeed," he declared in South 
Viet Nam, "two wars can be won— 
the war to defeat the aggressor and 
the war to defeat the ancient and per- 
sistent enemies, disease, poverty, ig- 
norance and despair. The people of 
South Viet Nam will make their choice. 
They will choose their government and 
the opportunity for a decent, finer life 
for the humblest of citizens, and they 

» will reject the Communist system of 

—terror and torture, extortion and fear. 
And when that choice is finally made, 
then the Viet Cong will wither and 
fade away." 

Weariness could not wither nor rep- 
etition stale Hubert's infinite exuber- 
ance. Whether addressing U.S. combat 
units in Viet Nam or discussing the 
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merits of U.S. tractors with Laotian 
officials, handing out Senate gallery 
passes to giggling Pakistani nurses or 
teaching Thai children to say “О.К.” 
and *Goodbye, Humphrey was on 
center stage every minute of his trip. 
His only moment of humiliation came 
in, of all places, friendly Saigon, where, 
despite his blandishments and some 
rafter-ringing hooo-ees, the black 
Berkshire hogs at an agricultural- 
experiment station haughtily ignored 
the Vice President—evidence, no doubt, 
that the Viet Cong have even infiltrated 
the porcine population. 

Ball Deferred. In Thailand, Hum- 
phrey inspected the ornate wats (tem- 
ples) and expertly demonstrated the wai 
—the traditional Thai greeting that con- 
sists of a slight bow with palms pressed 
together at the chest. Visiting the im- 
poverished, Red-infiltrated northeast of 
Thailand, Humphrey told Foreign Min- 
ister Thanat Khoman: “You have some 
fine country here. It looks like Minne- 
sota.” His main aim in Bangkok was 
to assure the Thai government that 
the Administration’s new emphasis on 
social goals in Southeast Asia portended 
no diminution of the military effort to 
repel Communist aggression. The joint 
communiqué issued by Humphrey and 
Prime Minister Thanom Kittikachorn 
reaffirmed the “urgent necessity” of 
strengthening Thailand’s U.S.-equipped 
armed forces. 

Next came a three-hour visit to Laos. 
A military band welcomed Humphrey 
with Marching Through Georgia, and 
Premier Souvanna Phouma made no 
secret of his concern over the Commu- 
nist military on the march in his divided 
country. But Souvanna, who hugs the 
fiction of neutralism as closely as the 
Communist rebels allow him, wanted 
no talk of military countermeasures. 
“The people must go on improving their 
way of life despite the war,” he told 
Humphrey. “That is why we would pre- 
fer to see tractors arrive rather than 
weapons.” Agreeing, Humphrey ex- 
pounded eloquently on the TVA-style 
Mekong Valley development, one of 
Washington’s pet pilot projects for an 
Asia at peace. “If we only had more 
time,” sighed Humphrey at one point, 
“boy, 1 could have a ball.” But the 
White House kept piling on new instruc- 
tions and added assignments. And Jack 
Valenti, President Johnson’s assistant, 
was along to fill out a report card for 
the boss’s later scrutiny. 

Good Tidings Humphrey went next 
to Karachi, where the populace was 
cool and the press preachy. The Vice 
President got a graphic reminder of 
past strains in U.S.-Pakistan relations 
(despite the $4.7 billion that the nation 
has received in American aid) when 
his motoreade took him past the ruins 
of a U.S. Information Service center 
that was set afire in anti-Washington 
riots last September. To both Pakistan 
and India, which are still smarting over 
suspension of U.S. aid programs as a 
result of their border war over Kash- 
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MARYLAND 


Colorless Conjugality 

Maryland (the “Free State"), which 
adopted the nation's first antimiscege- 
nation statute in 1661 to keep white 
women servants from marrying Negro 
slaves, also passed one of the nation's 
last such laws in 1935. Aimed at pre- 
venting Filipino mess boys at the Naval 
Academy in Annapolis from taking all- 
too-willing local brides, it bars marriage 
of either whites or Negroes with “а 
member of the Malay race." So, when 
Jo Ann Kovacs, 25, a white Balti- 
more nurse, and Meki Toalepai, 26, a 
handsome singer-dancer-musician from 
Western Samoa, applied for a marriage 
license in Baltimore this month, they 
were refused. Maryland, the unhappy 


MEKI & JO ANN GETTING LICENSE 
Impermissible permutation. 


couple quickly discovered, would allow 
Jo Ann to marry anyone whose skin 
was red, yellow or white, while Meki 
could legally take a wife whose skin 
was red, yellow or brown. But brown 
and white (or white, brown and black) 
are not a permissible permutation. 

Democratic Senator Daniel Inouye, a 
Hawaiian of Japanese descent who lives 
in Maryland when Congress is in ses- 
sion, protested that half of the popula- 
tion of Hawaii would be considered “im- 
риге” in the eyes of Maryland. The law, 
he added, would make “interesting read- 
ing in many parts of Southeast Asia 
where we talk about democracy. 

State Senator Verda Welcome, the 
only Negro in Maryland’s upper house, 
immediately introduced a bill to abolish 
the miscegenation statute, but. her re- 
pealer was given little chance in a leg- 
islature still dominated by rural, Dixie- 
oriented lawmakers. The Maryland law 
and similar statutes in 17 other states 
(all Southern or border states except 
Wyoming) may be killed only when 
miscegenation is considered squarely by 
the Supreme Court, which has thus far 
avoided the constitutional question in- 
volved. As for Meki and Jo Ann, they 
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were married last week in the Washing-. 
ton (Episcopal) Cathedral before driv- 
ing to their new home in California. 
“Who,” asked Meki before leaving 
Maryland, “would want to live here?” 


OPINION 
Ahead of Washington 


For fear of stirring controversy, the 
Administration has treated its year-old 
policy of supporting birth control pro- 
grams at home and abroad with all the 
delicacy of a family doctor. An anti- 
poverty program to distribute contra- 
ceptives to unmarried and separated 
mothers has actually been halted by a 
bitter argument over its moral and so- 
cial desirability. 

Americans meanwhile have been 
making up their own minds. A Gallup 
poll carried out for the Population 
Council indicated last week that the na- 
tion overwhelmingly (8496 to 10%) 
wants birth control information made 
available to married couples and strong- 
ly (63% to 28%) favors federal aid for 
state and city programs. As for unmar- 
ried adults, a small majority (50% to 
4396) believes birth control informa- 
tion "ought to be easily available" to 
them. The most surprising finding of all 
is that there is only a marginal differ- 
ence on these questions between Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics. The survey, con- 
ceded Health, Education and Welfare 
family planning expert Dr. Richard 
Prindle, shows that “the public is well 
ahead of most of us bureaucrats." 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Bending the Guidelines 

In January 1966, a dozen years after 
the U.S. Supreme Court urged "all de- 
liberate speed" in integrating Southern 
schools, only one of every 13 Negro 
children in the eleven states of the Old 
Confederacy was attending а school 
with white students. This record of non- 
compliance with the court order is all 
the more remarkable in view of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act, by which the 
U.S. Office of Education was empow- 
ered to withhold federal funds from 
segregated school districts. Some 1,500 
districts in the eleven states did in fact 
desegregate under this prod. Last week 
the U.S. Civil Rights Commission re- 
ported nonetheless that the great ma- 
jority of Southern school districts have 
managed to evade integration while still 
adhering to the letter of federal de- 
segregation guidelines. 

The trouble, the commission found, 
lay largely in the guidelines themselves. 
Francis Keppel, former U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, had allowed the 
districts to choose between two meth- 
ods of integration. One, plainly subject 
to gerrymandering, would set up geo- 
graphic boundaries within which 
children, Negro and white, wou 
tend the same schools. Th 
leave Negroes 


w 


space. Most of the districts, and almost 
all of those in the Deep South, opted 
for the second method, thus putting 
the full burden of integration on the 
Negro himself. 
Many Negroes have been deterred 
from sending their children to white 
schools by fear of economic and phys- 
ical retaliation. In Franklin County, 
N.C., when the local newspaper pub- 
lished names and addresses of 61 Negro 
children who applied at white schools, 
crosses were burned on their families’ 
lawns and bullets fired into their homes. 
In Sumter County, Ga., a Negro mother 
was fired from her job within 24 hours 
after she had chosen a white school for 
her child. In Calhoun County, Miss., a 
Negro pupil registered for the seventh 
grade in a white school but failed to at- 
tend classes-after her family was threat- 
ened by the Ku Klux Klan; the school 
board then told her she could not at- 
tend classes at all, since she had rejected 
“the school of her choice." 

The commission has now proposed a 
new federal law to outlaw such harass- 
ment, and has advised the Office òf Edu- 
cation to refuse the free-choice option 
to districts that have failed to create 
a "climate conducive to acceptance of 
the law." Its report also urged the Gov- 
ernment to explore new methods of 
integration, notably complete abandon- 
ment of Negro schools in small districts 
where neither free choice nor zoning 
has broken the color bar. 


Charlie's Peers 


As long as anyone could remember, 
Georgia's Schley County had always 
dispensed justice Southern style. Its 
Negroes, who constitute half the popu- 
lation of 3,300, sat in court as prisoners 
Or witnesses but not as jurors. Last 
month, however, a new jury commis- 
sion revised the venire and added 100 
Negroes to the petit jury list. As a re- 
sult, a Negro teen-ager charged with 
killing a white policeman last week 
faced a jury of eleven Negroes and one 
white man. 

The Negro defense attorney, C. B. 
King, engineered the jury’s composi- 
tion by using 19 of his 20 challenges 
to eliminate white candidates. He con- 
tended that Defendant Charlie Hunter, 
15, had committed justifiable homicide 
last November when he shot John Har- 
den, an Ellaville cop who had arrested 
Charlie and his brother Willie, 19, for 
speeding. Charlie testified that Harden 
had been beating his brother with a 
club and was about to shoot Willie. 
The verdict: guilty of voluntary man- 
slaughter. The judge went along with 
the jury's recommendation for a six- 
year sentence. Next day Willie, whose 
only apparent crime was getting in the 


_Harden’s club, pleaded guilty 


^ 'y manslaughter and received 
a six-year sentence also. 


Said Prosecutor J. Frank Myers, who 
had sought a murder conviction: “It 
was a happy ending. The family, the 


community and court were satisfied." 
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THE DRAFT 


Ali Up 

He certainly knows how to fight. For 
all his fistic prowess, however, Muham- 
mad Ali, né Cassius Clay, has twice 
been TKO'd by U.S. Army intelligence 
tests. Last week the Army pulled him 
off the floor. In line with recently low- 
ered standards for draftees, Louisville 
Selective Service Board 47 announced 
that the heavyweight-boxing champ and 
other candidates previously classified 
1-Y are now eligible for military service 
and likely candidates for the March call- 
up. Said Board Chairman J. Allen Sher- 
man:. *Clay's 24 years old and single, 
so that puts him right up there." 

As usual, Clay came up swinging. 
For once he had no epic poem—Cal- 


CLAY PROTESTING RECLASSIFICATION 
Wiser and worser. 


looh! Callay! The 1-A Clay?—to mark 
the occasion. Instead, claiming that he 
had been reclassified in reprisal for his 
membership in the Black Muslims, the 
champ protested: “Why are they so 
anxious to pay me $80 a month—me, 
who in two fights pay for six new jet 
planes. I pay the salaries of at least 
200,000 men a year. I’m fighting for the 
Government every day. Last year I 
gave the Government $6,000,000.” In 
fact, Clay, who paid about $338,000 in 
federal income taxes on fight earnings 
of $451,000 last year, could hardly keep 
a B-52 in tires—though he could cer- 
tainly help do so as an Air Force 
ground-crewman. ‘Besides, he com- 
plained, “I can’t understand why they 
picked me without testing me to see 
if I’m wiser or worser." 

__ Cass will certainly be worser for cash 
if he has to cancel a title bout with 
Ernie Terrell in Chicago on March 29. 
While Chicago promoters continued to 
push fight tickets, Clay hastily dispatched 
three lawyers to look into the possibili- 
ties of an appeal. Meanwhile, it occurred 
to the champ after all these years that 
he “might be a conscientious objector.” 
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scored а far-reaching triumph іп 
concluding an agreement with Wash- 
ington and Phillips Petroleum for con- 
struction of a major petrochemical 
complex that will export petroleum and 
petroleum-based products (Time, Jan. 
7). Economic growth has been held at 
nearly 10% a year, one of the highest 
rates in the world. Politically, Sánchez 
chose innovation. He elevated dozens of 
young, energetic officials to high posts. 
For the first time, the legislature was 
called into three special sessions. At 
his behest, it created a permanent civil 
rights commission and reformed elec- 
toral procedures in order to stimulate 
political activity. 

In the last year, Fomento, Puerto 
Rico's economic-development agency, 
helped create 10,000 new jobs. Yet 
even that was not enough. The labor 
force grew even faster, pushing unem- 
ployment to 11.6%, nearly three times 
the mainland rate. Development proj- 
ects, mostly in light industry, have not 
generated enough jobs for men, and 
though there has been some improve- 
ment, 6096 of the Fomento-produced 
jobs still go to women. The average 
wage in manufacturing is only $1.26 an 
hour—half that of the mainland. 

Problems & Solutions. Tourism pumps 
$120 million a year into Puerto Rico's 
economy and is the fourth-ranking in- 
dustry. Yet the luxury hotels on San 
Juan's beach front, towering not far 
from the fetid slum of La Perla, 
symbolize the island's problems. With 
2,600,000 inhabitants (686 persons per 
sq. mi., Puerto Rico is one of the 
world's most densely populated coun- 
tries. Merely to keep up with the in- 
crease in population will require a giant 
jump in job openings—some 200,000 
more in ten years—and Governor Sán- 
chez has made employment the core of 
his 85-point program. He envisages a 
heavy-industry zone on the undevel- 
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ALLAN GOULD 


GOVERNOR SÁNCHEZ VILELLA 
Advise! Criticize! Suggest! 


oped southeast coast, with the Phillips 
complex as its nucleus. For the west- 
ern region, he wants a scientific cen- 
ter to redress Puerto Rico's lack of 
research facilities. He also plans a mod- 
ernized fishing industry to compete in 
rich home waters now exploited pri- 
marily by the Japanese. 

Sánchez proposes a public corpora- 
tion to raise investment capital at home. 
He aims to check inflationary land 
speculation, carry on large-scale road- 
construction projects, build new schools 
and hospitals, double teacher training, 
reform the fragmented housing pro- 
gram and—to help pay for it all—boost 
taxes. The only conspicuous initiative 
absent from his 85 points is an attempt 
to start a meaningful birth-control cam- 
paign, the опе sure solution to the 15- 
land's spiraling population. 

“Illustrious Conscience." Sánchez Vi- 
lella does not propose to change the 
islands unique and somewhat vague 
relationship with the U.S. as a "free 
associated state." Although there is still 
some academic discussion over the al- 
ternative of full statehood or independ- 
ence, Puerto Ricans are understanda- 
bly wedded to the economic benefits 
of their present status, most notably 
exemption from federal income tax. 
Many feel, nonetheless, that this rela- 
tionship tends to perpetuate the island's 
role as a passive dependency of the U.S. 

Muñoz used to thunder at the jibaros 
(peasants): “Be strong, have faith'"— 
and that sufficed. Sanchez, whom Mu- 
под once called а “man of illustrious 
conscience," demands their participa- 
tion in government, tirelessly urges 
Puerto Ricans to send their advice, criti- 
cisms and suggestions to La Fortaleza, 
the Governor's stately white mansion 


in Old San Juan. “We cannot maintain — 


even for one more year the 
indifference toward the 
government,” he 
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THE FUTURISTS: Looking Toward A.D. 2000 vo 


THE U.S. has always been a country in love with the 
future. Americans have never quite shared the tradi- 
tional notion that prying into tomorrow is suspect if not 
downright dangerous—the sort of feeling that made Dante 
consign soothsayers to the fourth chasm of the Inferno. On 
the contrary, the U.S. readily accepted the fact that modern 
science established progress as a faith and the future as 
an earthly Eden. Yet recently, the American passion for 
the future has taken a new turn. Leaving utopians and 
science-fiction writers far behind, a growing number of pro- 
fessionals have made prophecy a serious and highly or- 
ganized enterprise. 

They were forced into it by the fact that technology has 
advanced more rapidly in the past 50 years than in the pre- 
vious 5,000. Men in business, government, education and 
science itself realize that they must look at least two dec- 
ades ahead just to keep abreast, must learn to survive under 
totally different conditions. The new futurists, as they some- 
times call themselves, are well aware of past failures of 
vision. Soon after World War II, top U.S. scientists dis- 
missed and derided the notion of an accurate interconti- 
nental ballistic missile, and as late as 1956, Britain’s Astron- 
omer Royal called the prospect of space travel “utter bilge.” 
Relying on the atom's almost limitless energy, the com- 
puters almost limitless "intellect," the futurists predict an 
era of almost limitless change. With remarkable confidence, 
and in considerable detail, they present a view of man not 
only in total control of his environment but of his own brain 
and his own evolution. 


New Skill & Time 


The exploration of the future has become a sizable busi- 
ness. General Electric has set up Tempo (Technical Man- 
agement Planning Organization) in Santa Barbara, where 
200 physical scientists, sociologists, economists and en- 
gineers contemplate the future on a budget that tops 
$7,000,000 a year. The armed forces have long been in the 
future business. The Air Force, at Wright-Patterson A.F.B., 
conducts studies of the whole problem of scientific predic- 
tion, also contributes $15 million a year to Santa Monica's 
Rand Corp. to think—and not necessarily about weapons 
systems. The nonprofit Hudson Institute investigates the pos- 
sibilities of war and peace along with the future in general. 
At the University of Illinois, Dr. Charles Osgood is conduct- 
ing a “computerized exploration of the year 2000,” and the 
Southern Illinois University is providing money and facil- 
ities for Buckminster Fuller’s World Resources Inventory. 
The American Academy of Arts and Sciences helps to sup- 
port the Commission on the Year 2000, headed by Colum- 
bia Sociologist Daniel Bell. The Ford Foundation has allo- 
cated $1,400,000 this year to a group called Resources for 
the Future, also supports a Paris-based organization, headed 
by Veteran Futurist Bertrand de Jouvenel, whose studies 
are known as “Les Futuribles.” 

Forecasting is an art that still has few textbooks. Its basic 
tool is extrapolation from yesterday and today. As John 
McHale, executive director of World Resources Inven- 
tory, puts it: “The future of the future is in the present.” 
Some other methods seem fairly arcane. Defense Expert 
Herman Kahn, for instance, uses “scenario writing,” in 
which various alternative future situations are dramatized. 
Some forecasters use computers to produce a symbolic 
“model” of particular social or economic structures—includ- 
ing whole industries or nations—and then simulate the inter- 
action of variables. Rand uses the “Delphi” method, in which 


wes a wide range of experts are queried and re-queried for their 


forecasts, arriving finally at a near-consensus. Prognostica- 
tors concede that the timing and nature of pure inventions 
or basic breakthroughs—such as the achievement of atomic 
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kelp and other kinds of seaweed will be tended by unde GERM 
"farmers"—frogmen who will live for months at а th. E. e 
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eventually, however, could be regenerated сети idle only ani 
taste like anything from steak to bourbon. This и me fu 
at least a partial answer to the doom-sayers SS wout the $ 
about the prospect of starvation for a рис able ide evolu 
population. Actually, the problem could be тал S genetic 
fore any frogman wets a foot; Oxford АЖЫ "m «(№ notion 
Clark calculates that if all the presently ага pula * general 
farmed as the Dutch do it, it could support 4 Ба S S wil 
28 bilion. Even the gloomiest forecasts а г ееси o 


lion by the year 2000. - 
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Tempo scientists estimate that the ent en nuclei 
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J| scan а blind man's surroundings, 

г wi ither through sounds or through 
D device will let the deaf "hear. 
a А ompara could be motorized and computer- 
jon ns and 1685 the brain, so that the wearer will 
al 17. jinked nied into action. Medical men foresee 
ре ару trans the uterus (in case women want to be 
utside ) and human tissues grown 
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^ wiped out. Probably arteriosclerotic 
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se адеп from probers, who are confident 
crets 8 ar 2000 they will have found the secret 
er. The most exciting, and to some the most 
ш causes ан is the chemical and electrical treat- 
tsen toh fjghtening font Dr. David Krech, psychology professor 
y of the rsity of California, believes that retarded in- 
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TE d ч unction as normal people. The memory loss 
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be tranyex arousal; such techniques, says Yale’s Dr. José Delgado, 
ace on ex will certainly increase man’s ability to influence the be- 
ntists agatavior of man.” By the year 2000, a symbiotic link between 
ablished е brain and a computer-memory may also be in the ex- 
1 past Veyrimental stage. 
An even more momentous prospect is offered by DNA, 
» even mille complicated molecule that contains the elements of he- 
h herdedsttlty. Biologists think that before the century is out, they 
uge fel Ml have succeeded in changing the "information" con- 
by unde ied m DNA. If so, it will become possible eventually to 
аш E Ше shape—or color—of men to come. Genetic "in- 
eas сїй}! оп could improve learning capacity. Hudson Hoag- 
£ E wap есше director of the Worcester Foundation for 
hemicill Ra pental Biology, believes that thus *man will become 
wi Y ath that can direct his own evolution.” 
ПШ ШО dejes Sanguine, they моту тошоп 
NU Че evolution RE iem of who would supervise this man- 
oni GS genetic mutations: ac about unforeseen side effects, such 
le fand ye notion that there Gatel optimism is also limited by 
yopulalit ега] Wear and d be an increase of accidents and 
me à ЧА Will create th ear of urbanization. Great population 
ize, 07 elect of any GERM encounter problem," the fact that 
led beyond nt, from an accident to a riot, may be 
control when masses of people are in- 
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c ү shopping the housewife should be able to switch 
саре boh S the video phone, examine 
уссен price them, all without stirring from her liv- 
5 x d ut among the futurists, fortunately, are skep- 
fondi ley are sure that remote shopping, while entirely 

sible, will flop—because women like to get out of the 
house, like to handle the merchandise, like to be able to 
change their minds. Not everything that is possible will hap- 
Pen—unless people want it. One thing they almost certainly 
will want is electronic “information retrieval”: the contents 
of libraries and other forms of information or education will 
be stored Іп a computer and will be instantly obtainable at 
home by dialing a code. 

In automated industry, not only manual workers, but also 
Secretaries and most middle-level managers will have been 
replaced by computers. The remaining executives will be re- 
sponsible for major decisions and long-range policy. Thus, 
society will seem idle, by present standards. According to 
one estimate, only 10% of the population will be working, 
and the rest will, in effect, have to be paid to be idle. This is 
not as radical a notion as it sounds. Even today, only 4096 
of the population works, not counting the labor performed 
by housewives or students. Already, says Tempo's John 
Fisher, “we are rationing work. By 1984, man will spend 
the first third of his life, or 25 years, getting an education, 
only the second one-third working, and the final third en- 
joying the fruits of his labor. There just won’t be enough 
work to go around. Moonlighting will become as socially 
unacceptable as bigamy.” 

By 2000, the machines will be producing so much that 
everyone in the U.S. will, in effect, be independently wealthy. 
With Government benefits, even nonworking families will 
have, by one estimate, an annual income of $30,000- 
$40,000 (in 1966 dollars). How to use leisure meaningfully 
will be a major problem, and Herman Kahn foresees a 
pleasure-oriented society full of “wholesome degeneracy.” 

There are some who gloomily expect a society run by a 
small elected elite, presiding over a mindless multitude kept 
happy by drugs and circuses, much as in Huxley’s Brave New 
World. But most futurists believe that work will still be the 
only way to gain responsibility and power. 


Fear & Bliss 

Social and political changes are far harder to forecast than 
technological ones. Futurists are earnestly considering all 
kinds of worries: the possible failure of underdeveloped coun- 
tries to catch up with the dazzling future, the threat of war, 
the prospect of supergovernment. Today's “New Left" pre- 
dicts the need for political movements to break up big or- 
ganization. But the skeptics are plainly in the minority. Some 
futurists, like Buckminster Fuller, believe that amid general 


plenty, politics will simply fade away. Others predict that an 
increasingly homogenized world culture—it has been called 
“the culture bomb”—will increase international amity, al- 
though Rand's experts rate the probability of major war be- 
fore the end of the century at 20%. 

Certain prophets are in a positively millennial mood. 
Harvard's Emmanuel Mesthene, executive director of a ten- 
year, $5,000,000 program on Technology and Society com- 
missioned by IBM, believes that for the first time since the 
golden age of Greece, Western man “has regained his 
nerve” and has come to believe, rightly, that he can accom- 
plish anything. “My hunch,” says Mesthene, “is that man 
may have finally expiated his original sin, and might now 
aspire to bliss.” 

This may be a rather naive form of hubris. But even the 
more cautious futurists are caught up in a renewed sense 
of human freedom. “The function of prediction,” says 
Columbia’s Daniel Bell, *is not, as often stated, to aid social 
control, but to widen the spheres of moral choice.” And 
Bertrand de Jouvenel has suggested that various types of fu- 
ture should be portrayed on TV, allowing the publi Р 
vote іп a referendum on “the future of у O 
chief message of the futurists is that man is not tt 
absurd fate but that he can and m 
technological reassertion of -— 
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RED CHINA 


Frustrated & Alone 

If it is possible for a nation of 700 
million people to have a nervous break- 
down, Communist China is perilously 
close to the breaking point. Its craving 
for victory in Viet Nam, where it has 
staked its revolutionary reputation on 
the success of “the war of national lib- 
eration," has been frustrated by the 
stepped-up American commitment. Tra- 
ditionally paranoid about foreigners, 
China has become more isolated and 
sealed off than any other Communist 
state (including Stalin's Russia) Led 
by aging, ethnocentric men with little 
personal knowledge of the world be- 
yond, it feels encircled and threatened 
on every side. When it directs its voice 
to the outside world, its normally stri- 
dent tones now verge on hysteria. 

This is the nation whose intentions 
are a main topic of speculation in the 
West, and were frequently invoked at 
last week's hearing of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee (see THE 
U.S.). About to set off its third nu- 
clear blast, supported by a huge army 
that could bring full-scale war to South- 
east Asia if it marched south, Red Chi- 
na is certainly what Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara recently called it: 
“a threat of greatest concern to the 
U.S." The threat is the more bother- 
some because China's very frustrations 
make its reactions so odd and unpredic- 
table. But, while the West Worries about 
China, China is building for itself a wor- 
risome string of problems that looks to 
be nearly as long as the Great Wall. 

Pimps & Promises. Its relations with 
Russia are steadily growing worse. It 
now refers to the Russians as “pimps of 
the imperialists," and last week it all 
but ignored the 16th anniversary of the 


arent 
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THE WORLD 


Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship—while 
the Russians marked the occasion by 
carrying a long Pravda attack on the 
Chinese. Peking is bristling about Leo- 
nid Brezhnev's recent visit to Ulan 
Bator and the resulting U.S.S.R.-Outer 
Mongolian treaty, which contains mil- 
itary clauses that China believes are 
clearly aimed against it. There 1s mount- 
ing evidence that the Soviets will try to 
practically excommunicate Red China 
from the world Communist movement 
at the 23rd Party Congress in Moscow 
next month, thus isolating the Chinese 
even further. 

Because Peking is beginning to look 
like a loser, its position is markedly de- 
teriorating just about everywhere. Cuba 
has slammed the door in its face be- 
cause it welshed on a rice deal (TIME, 
Feb. 18). Last week in Indonesia, once 
the brightest Red Chinese hope in 
Southeast Asia, the deputy chairman of 
the Communist Party went on trial for 
leading a revolt against the government, 
and the now-dominant army leaders 
huffily withdrew their ambassador to 
Peking for "consultation." Peking has 
fallen into disrepute in most of Africa, 
where it has failed to produce on its 
big promises of aid. Even hard-lining, 
Peking-backing Albania (which Chou 
En-lai called “the flower garden of so- 
cialism") is showing symptoms of a turn 
politically and economically away from 
China and toward its Eastern European 
neighbors. : 

To the Boondocks. As China's repu- 
tation in the outer world slides, its in- 
ternal policies are hardening and its 
struggles to erase "revisionist" tenden- 
cies increasing. The army has been sin- 
gled out for stepped-up ideological in- 
doctrination, but the campaign is much 
broader. Mao Tse-tung recently ban- 
ished 160,000 artists and writers to the 


THE GREAT WALL 


For an erstwhile friend, an anniversary ignored. 
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AT CU CHI 


For the enemy beneath, flame, gas and deep-bore bombs. 


gle, which began three weeks ago as 
part of a massive allied offensive in Binh 
Dinh province. The marines accounted 
for 312 enemy dead, but Double Eagle 
got its claws into little really organized 
opposition. Unfortunately, the enemy 
will likely soon slip back into fertile 
An Lao: Saigon does not have enough 
South Vietnamese troops to follow the 
marines in and carry out a permanent 
pacification. As a result, some 1,500 
villagers who do not want to wait for 
the return of the Communists have al- 
ready been escorted out of the val- 
ley. The marines were soon off hunting 
anew, as helicopters poured thousands 
of leathernecks into Phuoc Valley in 
search of the Viet Cong Ist Regiment. 

Directly to the south, Operation 
White Wing, which so far has account- 
ed for nearly 1,500 Communists killed, 
continued in smaller-scale, company- 
size operations by the Ist Air Cav. 
Though Double Eagle and White Wing 
failed to make contact with the four 
Communist regiments operating in Binh 
Dinh, the 1st Air Cav scored a notable 
coup last week. Its men captured Viet 
Cong Lieut. Colonel Dong Doan, who 
obligingly led them straight to a regl- 
mental headquarters defended by a to- 
ken force. The Ist Air Cav took it in 
fierce hand-to-hand fighting, killing 150 
of its garrison. And only 60 miles south 
of Cu Chi, South Vietnamese troops of 
the 9th Division killed 175 Viet Cong 
in their continuing sweep in the Delta. 


Death at Prayers 

Nestled among emerald rice fields 
and sheltered by the Marine-garrisoned 
Danang hills, Ap Quang Nam was a 
showcase village. Passing Marine pa- 
trols and their frequent guests were 
greeted by smiling "hello-okays" from 
the hamlet's neatly dressed children. 
Ap Quang Nam's market bustled with 
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black-pajama-clad women, hunkered 
down to argue prices. One band of men 
and women sifted gravel to sell to a 
Danang construction firm—the village’s 
latest self-help project. Each day Navy 
medical corpsmen held a clinic for boils 
and bruises, passed out soap, adminis- 
tered an occasional injection. 

Ap Quang Nam’s mayor was some- 
thing special too. Slight, gaunt of face 
behind a thick mustache, Ngo Tuong, 
49, was a Popular Forces soldier who 
had come back home to serve as mayor 
only last month. Tuong liked to wear a 
black beret and a camouflage suit in 
making the rounds of his constituency, 
was both efficient and remarkably hon- 
est. Though he carried a pistol, he dis- 
dained a regular Marine guard detail, 
rightly judging that it would not sit 
well with his villagers. Anyway, there 
seemed little danger. Ap Quang Nam 
had been so thoroughly pacified after 
the marines drove the Viet Cong north 
of the Ca De River eight months ago 
that only occasional mines had shat- 
tered its tranquillity. Until last week, 
that is, when Tuong called a Buddhist 
prayer meeting at the house of his aunt 
in the village. 

. Suddenly two Viet Cong, who had 
slipped into the village the night before 
and hidden in a nearby house, burst in 
on the 40 worshipers. One fired a Czech 
burp gun, instantly killing the two of- 
ficiating priests and Tuong’s aunt, and 
hitting Tuong in the shoulder. Unable 
to draw his pistol, Tuong ran. А second 
burst cut him down in mid-courtyard. 
As so often happens in the terrorist 
war, the two assassins escaped in the 
confusion. In angry frustration, Tuong's 
nephew seized a long knife, raced m 

door and stabbed to death the 2 wi 
had taken the assassins into b 
overnight. n : 
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MURDERED MAYOR TUONG 
Another atrocious example. 


ample of the Communists’ use of ter- 
rorism and atrocity against South Viet 
Nam’s 37,000 local officials, more than 
1,400 of whom were killed or kid- 
naped last year alone. Nor are officials 
the only targets. Two weeks ago in Phu 
Yen province, where Korean and Viet- 
namese forces are guarding peasants 
bringing in the rice harvest, two mine 
explosions killed 54 farm workers rid- 
ing in a civilian bus. And in Saigon last 
week, two claymore mines set off near 
the back gate of the South Vietnamese 
Armed Forces Headquarters failed in 
their mission to kill a major military 
leader, but did kill five soldiers and sev- 
en civilian passers-by, and wounded 
more than 60 others. 


THAILAND 


Menace in the Northeast 


It was the 2,001st anniversary of the 
fabled stupa of Tat Phnom, a gilt-gabled 
temple wherein reposes one of the Lord 
Buddha's ribs. The quiet country town 
of Tat Phnom, set on the banks of the 
Mekong iver, was alive with revelry. 

е lal Strippers wriggled through 
кіс —giggling Buddhist 
d greasy-haired village sharp- 
A magician sawed a girl 
g-clad farmers swilled 
hisky, then took their turns 
al bro hel. But the most unusu- 
al attraction in Tat Phnom last week 
was a network of foxholes from which, 
for a penny a round, villagers could fire 
at targets with authentic .30-cal. machine 


guerri «marching down the 
jungle trail aten the peace of Tat 
Phnom and hundreds of similar hamlets 
in Thailand's Northeast provinces. 
Authentic Dialect. Just 50 miles from 
Tat Phnom last week, a squad of Thai 
cops, returning from patrol with two 
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ommunist prisoners, Was ambushed On 
e ox trail Ta forced to dive for cover 
while the prisoners Were permanently 
silenced by their comrades’ bullets. Red 
terrorists also hit nearby Ubon, where 
U.S. fighter-bombers operating from 
that provincial capital mount almost 
daily strikes against North Viet Nam. 
In the past six months, Communist as- 
sassins have killed some 40. village head- 
men, teachers and *police informers" in 
the six Northeast provinces. With stead- 
ily growing intensity, armed bands of 
guerrillas shoot it out openly with Thai 
authorities. Bangkok officials report that 
several hundred Communist infiltrators, 
about a third of them Vietnamese, have 
slipped across the Mekong into the 
Northeast from Red bastions in Laos. 
A clandestine “Voice of the Thai Peo- 
ple" radio station is urging the villagers, 
in authentic Northeast dialects, to turn 
against the government. 

Thailand’s infant but active guerrilla 
war falls into the familiar pattern of 
Communist subversion in Southeast 
Asia, and has disturbing similarities to 
the beginning of the war in Viet Nam. 
Red China's Foreign Minister Chen Yi, 
in fact, pointedly predicted last year 
that the struggle in Thailand would soon 
start. For their launching spot, the Com- 
munists picked a remote region of Thai- 
land that is not only backward econom- 
ically (annual income is well below the 
$100 national average) but harbors peo- 
ple who are ethnically closer to the La- 
otians than to the Thais. Many village 
youths, impatient with government 
promises of progress and eager for what 
they fancy will be adventure, have been 
lured into the Phu Pan hills to join 
Communist-led bands. 

Force with Force. Thailand is deter- 
mined that it will not become another 
Viet Nam. The tempo of terrorist activ- 
ities became so great in December that 
the army was called into the Northeast 
for the first time. A battalion of 1,500 
Royal Thai soldiers, made mobile by 
helicopters, now sweeps the foothills in 
search of guerrillas. “We have to meet 
force with force,” says Prime Minister 
Thanom Kittikachorn. Bangkok has also 
countered the Communist drive with an 
impressive program of aid and roadbuild- 
ing (Time, Dec. 24), points out that 
"Thailand has some things going for it 
that Viet Nam did not have. 

Nearly all the peasants in Thailand’s 


Northeast own land, while 80% of the - 


South Vietnamese are landless. Thailand 
did not have to fight a long, bitter war 
against a colonial power, as Viet Nam 
did against the French. Thailand has an 
efficient civil service, police force and 
School system that penetrate even to the 
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about half as much per acre as U.S 
land, largely because of primitive farm- 
ing implements and practices, lack of 
pesticides and fertilizer, soil exhaus- 
tion and uncertain water supply. Be- 
sides, India's burgeoning population— 
12 million new mouths per year—has 
simply outstripped the country’s ability 
to produce enough food to feed it. 
Even so, Indians often ignore avail- 
able food. Though Kerala fishermen 
haul in tons of shrimp, lobster, mack- 
erel and sardines each year from the 
fish-rich Arabian Sea, the vast majority 
of the catch is sold for export, and 
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RUSSIA 
A Bit of Fear 


A police wagon and a small truck 
drove up to the back door of a Moscow 
courthouse last week, avoiding the knot 
of students, the Western newsmen, and 
the two tearful wives who were waiting 
at the front. Into the vehicles were bun- 
dled Authors Daniel Sinyavsky, 40, and 
Yuli Daniel, 40, who were then whisked 
off to start serving terms of seven and 
five years, respectively, in forced-labor 
colonies. As expected, Sinyavsky and 
Daniel had been found guilty in a 
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Nobody likes shrimp, lobster, bananas or coconuts. 


Keralans use the money to buy extra 
tice at exorbitant black-market prices. 
They also largely ignore the sweet po- 
tatoes, bananas, pineapples and coco- 
nuts that abound in the state’s lush 
tropical forests. And, though more Hin- 
dus discreetly eat meat, the vast ma- 
jority in cow-rich India leave their beef 
on the hoof for religious reasons. Half 
of India’s people are vegetarians, a fact 
that creates an especially heavy de- 
pendence on grain. 
To solve its food problem, India 
needs both birth control and a massive 
agricultural program to double its per- 
acre grain yields. The cost of such an 
achievement, according to Dr. Roger 
Revelle, director of Harvard Univer- 
sitys Center for Population Studies, 
would be an enormous $20 billion, 
much of which would have to come 
from foreign aid. Until India's parched 
acres begin to flower, huge shipments 
of U.S. food—perhaps as much as 15 
million tons а year—will be needed to 
help the subcontinent's masses fend off 
starvation. Indians should also be ed- 
ucated tọ eat new foods, of course, but 
the education must be gradual, The 
problem is not just one of stubbornness: 
doctors know that a hunger-weakened 
stomach often simply refuses to accept 
unfamiliar food. ; 
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stacked trial of “maliciously slander- 
ing” Russia in their stories—some of 
which, oddly enough, concern writers 
serving terms in forced-labor camps. 

The authors were sentenced to serve 
their term in a “rigorous-regime collec- 
tive-labor colony.” That probably meant 
one of the two Mordvinian camps in the 
upper Volga Basin, where they may see 
relatives three times a year, receive let- 
ters once a month, and be "paroled" 
only to a less severe camp. Since neither 
man is especially robust, long hours 
spent chopping trees and doing other 
heavy outdoor labor under sub-zero 
winter conditions could prove fatal. As 
far as Pravda, Tass and Izvestia were 
concerned, that would hardly be too 
harsh for what Tass described as “dirty 
foam brought up by the turbulent 
stream of life.” 

Trial and sentence together marked 
a victory for Kremlin advocates of a 
harder line toward the intelligentsia. 
Friends of Sinyavsky and Daniel were 
being grilled by the police for their part 
in circulating forbidden manuscripts, 


and Moscow danced with rumors that 
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“Nikolai Arzhak" smuggled their works 
to the West. But, while it may stay the 
outflow of underground literature, the 
latest Kremlin crackdown cannot per- 
manently stop it. 

In fact, whether it was in Moscow’s 
best interests even to try was seriously 
debated throughout the Communist 
camp. The Communist newspapers of 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Denmark, 
Britain, France, Austria and Italy all 
vigorously condemned the trial. Ar- 
gued one of France’s best-known poets, 
Central Committee Member Louis Ara- 
gon, 68: “To make opinion a crime is 
something more harmful to the future 
of socialism than the works of these two 
writers could ever have been. It leaves 
a bit of fear in our hearts that one may 
think this type of trial is inherent in 
the nature of Communism.” 


AUSTRIA 
The Red & the Black 


Skiers at Innsbruck and St. Anton 
tied their skis together with rubber bind- 
ers that boosted Dr. Josef Klaus for 
Chancellor. In Vienna, shoppers were 
assaulted by  Technicolored posters 
plumping for “Pittermann, Always a 
Democrat, Always for Austria!”, and 
others found their mailboxes stuffed 
with pamphlets showing Dr. Bruno Pit- 
termann fondling his black cat Petzi. 
Even the revelers at the huge Vienna 
Staatsoper Fasching ball could not es- 
cape a host of beaming candidates. Aus- 
tria was in the midst of a bitterly con- 
tested election campaign. 

The campaign is the most heated in 
many years, largely because Austria has 
long endured a type of politics that is 
no contest at all. Ever since World War 
II, the conservative People’s Party and 
the Socialists, each with approximately 
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half of the votes, have remained locked 
in a perpetual "Red-Black" coalition, 
reluctantly forced to get along with one 
another to keep the government going. 
Now, Conservative Chancellor Klaus is 
campaigning against his own Vice 
Chancellor, the Socialists’ Pittermann, 
and much of the repressed | criticism 
of the past is coming out In a way 
that would not have surprised Vienna’s 
own Dr. Freud. Р 

Mixed Angst. When Austria's 4,500,- 
000 voters go to the polls on March 6, 
they could give the politicians a still 
bigger surprise by upsetting the coali- 
tion balance. Last month the Austrian 
Communist Party for the first time 
urged its 100,000 supporters to vote 
Socialist. Their votes could give the So- 
cialists a majority in the 165-member 
Parliament (the Socialists now have 76 
seats to the conservatives’ 81), but in 
practice the People's Party is far more 
likely to benefit. Austrians are well 
aware of how much bluer the Danube 
is on their side of the Iron Curtain. 
Making the most of their fears, Klaus's 
campaign posters thunder about "the 
proof in black and white of the Red 
Volksfront menace.” For good meas- 
ure, some campaign managers have 
spread the news by Mundfunk (word 
of mouth) that the two Red parties are 
planning a putsch. 

The Socialists, in turn, have public- 
ly accused the People’s Party of black 
schemes to permit the return of Otto 
Habsburg, pretender to the Austro- 
Hungarian throne, and restore to him 
part of the family’s nationalized for- 
tunes. The Socialists have vehemently 
blocked Otto’s re-entry, to the vast re- 
lief of a great many Austrians who re- 
call the empire with a vivid mixture of 
nostalgia and Angst. So powerful an 
issue is the long-dead monarchy that 
the campaign has even been enlivened 
by a Diisseldorf human-relations coun- 
selor, Dr. Theodor Rudolf Pachmann, 
who last month petitioned for recogni- 
tion as the only legitimate heir of Em- 
peror Franz Josef. His ground: that his 
father was born in 1883 to a secret 
marriage between a Tuscan princess 
and Crown Prince Rudolf. 


FRANCE 


The Duumvirate 


Besides trying to solve the war in 
Viet Nam, break up NATO and remold 
the Common Market nearer to his na- 
tionalist desires, Charles de Gaulle also 
has to protect his rear, which was badly 
mauled in his humiliating encounter 
with the French electorate in Decem- 
ber. Last week, as a Starter, he pre- 
sented a' new economic plan aimed at 
Wooing voters back into the Gaullist 
camp before the upcoming parliamen- 
tary elections take place. The plan 
Promised a 10% tax credit on capital 
Spending for business, an easing of 
credit and price controls, a $20-per- 
year hike in old-age pensions, a 2.12% 
boost in France’s minimum wage and 
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at that, though, the Israelis seem pretty 
safe. As one West German rocketeer in 
Egypt mourns: “Our guidance systems 
are so unreliable that if we were to aim 
for Tel Aviv, it's an even bet that we'd 
hit Beirut.” 


ZAMBIA 
The Hell Run 


There is only one certainty about eco- 
nomic blockades: they bring out block- 
ade busters. Britain’s embargo on oil to 
Rhodesia is a case in point: it simply 
does not work. The reason, Britain 
charged last week, is that South Africa, 
despite strong British protests, is shut- 
tling enough fuel into Rhodesia to keep 
the country running indefinitely. Rhode- 
sians know how frustrated Britain feels. 
Rhodesia has been equally ineffective in 
keeping oil from its black northern 
neighbor, Zambia, which until Decem- 
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ber had been totally dependent on Rho- 
desian Railways to.haul its petroleum 
supplies from Mozambique ports. 

In two short months, Zambia has 
found eleven routes around the block- 
ade, which Rhodesia started as retalia- 
tion against Britain. British, American 
and Canadian airlifts are bringing 1n oil 
from ports on both the Atlantic and In- 
dian oceans, while trains, trucks, lake 
boats and barges are hauling it in from 
as far away as Dar es Salaam (trans- 
portation costs run as high as $3.50 per 
gallon). Last week negotiations were 
under way for yet another airlift—this 
one from Mozambique, whose Portu- 
guese rulers may sympathize with Prime 
Minister Ian Smith and his white rebels 
but who long ago learned to cover their 
bets. Said an official of the last major 
colonialist power in Africa: “Portugal 
will pursue her policy of cooperation 
with her African neighbors as long as 
those countries refrain from adopting a 
policy hostile to Portugal.” Ee 

Lions in the Sun. For all the intricate 
international involvements, Zambia's 
single most important source of oil is 
*the Great North Road" that connects 
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it—sort of—with Tanzania. Winding for 
more than 1,000 miles through rain for- 
ests, game plains and mountain ranges, 
the road may well be the world's worst 
international highway. Its dizzy hairpin 
turns were scraped out and leveled (of- 
ten with dragged thornbushes) by Af- 
rican tribesmen working off their tax 
debts. Along its flat stretches, the road 
is little more than a trail of treacherous 
sand or soap-slick mud. Black, blinding 
rains and eerie mists make it all but im- 

passable from October to May, and the 

right-of-way is often usurped by two- 

ton rhinos, herds of elephant and lions 

basking in the sun. 

Yet more than 10,000 tons of oil ca- 
reered over the Great North Road last 
month, trucked in at flank speed by 
hastily assembled fleets of bruised Bed- 
fords and long-haul Leylands with 25- 
ton trailers. The sides of the trucks are 
painted with such slogans as "Zambia 
Forever" and “Death to Ian Smith.” 
The drivers are mostly private contrac- 
tors, some of them whites. Though the 
government calls the oil run "Operation 
Octane," the brawny truckers know it 
as "the hell run." Attracted by Zambian 
government offers of up to $450 per 
trip, they travel night and day, seldom 
stopping to sleep. They fortify them- 
selves against danger with python-skin 
juju charms, but their defense against 
the heat is more practical: bags of wa- 
ter laced with gin. 


AUSTRALIA 
Shedding Shillings 


No one has ever been able to dis- 
cover exactly how, when or even why 
the British decided to divide a pound of 
silver into 20 shillings and 240 pence, 
but everyone agrees that the system is 
a bedeviling bother. It irritates inter- 
national bankers, confuses tourists and 
even sends British shoppers away mut- 
tering in frustration. To escape from its 
complicated structure (£2 8s. 6d. for 
a bottle of Scotch), many Common- 
wealth and former Commonwealth 
countries are switching to the decimal 
currency system used by 95% of the 
world's people. Barbados and other ster- 
ling bloc territories in the British West 
Indies converted in 1955, South Atrica 
in 1961. The Bahamas will switch this 
year, New Zealand next year. Even Brit- 
ain is considering a change. 

Last week, after five years of plan- 
ning and preparation, Australia took 
the plunge into decimals. The govern- 
ment tried to make the transition as 
painless as possible, preceded it with a 
long education campaign. To replace 
the Australian pound, it picked as the 
new major unit the dollar, which will be 
valued at half а pound and will be cir- 
culated in denominations of $1, $2, $10 
and $20. In turn, there will be 100 pen- 


nies to the dollar, coined in 1¢, 2€, 5€, ^ 


10е, 20¢ and 50¢ pieces. As conversi 
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ernment launched a radio, 
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version, mailed out millions of booklets 
and hired “Dollar Jills” in dozens of 
cities to answer questions by telephone. 
The old pounds, shillings and pence will 
continue as legal tender for another two 
years. 

When C-day finally arrived last week, 
many Aussies still could not make head 
or tail of the new money. Store clerks 
and customers bickered over conver- 
sions, and some stores, having adver- 
tised in the new dollars, switched back 
to sterling when business fell off. Com- 
muters, confused by small-change trans- 
actions on buses, tossed their odd pen- 
nies out of the windows while crossing 
Sydney Harbor Bridge. Most of the 
country’s 500,000 coin-handling and 
tabulating machines, from pay tele- 

phones to cash registers, still have to be 
changed, a move that will be made over 
the next two years with about $60.5 
million in aid from the government. 
Still, the turnover went more smooth- 
ly than anyone had hoped and, in a 
light mood, Australians did a little coin- 
ing of their own. The 2¢ piece, which 
has Queen Elizabeth’s profile on one 
side and a frilled-neck Australian lizard 
on the other, was nicknamed “the Twin 

Lizzie.” The 10¢ piece, imprinted with 

the Australian lyrebird, was called “the 

fib.” The 20¢ piece, which features a 

waterlogged-looking platypus, became 

“the Holt”—after Prime Minister Har- 

old Holt, an avid beach enthusiast. 


LIBYA 


Peanuts to Prosperity 


Two sleek, twin-stacked Yugoslav 
cruise ships floated at anchor in Tripoli 
harbor last week, set up as dockside 
hotels for all comers. Tripoli’s land- 
locked hotels are booked solid for the 
next three months, and taxicab drivers 
are taking advantage of the crush of 
visitors to charge exorbitant sums for 
short hops around town. On the edge 
of town, workmen are hammering the 
last exhibits together for the 30 coun- 
tries that will be represented at the an- 
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nual Tripoli International Fair, which 
opens next week and will attract a rec- 
ord influx of visitors. 

Just a few years ago, the idea of sell- 
ing much to the desert kingdom would 
have been laughable. Libya's export- 
heavy economy was literally peanuts— 
and peanuts could not pay for much. 
Now businessmen from abroad are fall- 
ing over one another to peddle their 
goods to Libya. Suddenly Libya has 
more money than it knows what to do 
with. Since 1961, when U.S. and other 
foreign firms began pumping oil from 
beneath its sands, it has leaped into 
eighth place among the world's oil pro- 
ducers, is now turning out 1,200,000 
barrels a day. Oil royalties have poured 
into the treasury, and the country's per 
capita income has spurted from $35 to 
$450 annually. 

Encroaching Desert. Smart shops in 
Tripoli and Benghazi—the twin capi- 
tals—display Dior dresses, footwear 
from Italy and tape recorders from 
Japan. Auto agencies do a brisk busi- 
ness, and visitors are warned to watch 
both ways for "first-generation drivers" 
—registrations have risen from 12,000 
to 55,000 in five years—as well as for 
gaping chuckholes in the streets, be- 
neath which Tripoli is installing its first 
modern sewer system. New hotels and 
apartment houses are sprouting like 
desert flowers; three new hotels worth 
$10 million will soon be started in Trip- 
oli alone. А small upper-middle class 
has grown enormously wealthy, built 
hundreds of lavish villas in the fashion- 
able Tripoli suburb of Georgimpopoli. 

Libya's new wealth has brought new 
problems. With a population optimisti- 
cally estimated at 1,600,000 in a land 
24 times the size of Texas, the country 
has too few people to put its money to 
work efficiently. Libya has not enough 
skilled labor to meet the demands of 
oil companies and the booming con- 
struction industry, not enough compe- 
tent administrators to channel oil rev- 
enues into properly planned projects, 
not enough trained government officials 
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PIPELINES & PUMPING STATION IN LIBYAN DESERT 
Too much money, not enough people. 
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roads and other welfare p. емее. 
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trained, 7,000-man army, and ba the Dan 
etly warned Egypt's Nasser tha КЕБ starte 
of aggression he would not peg, rine lately 
call for help from the U.S’s Wh резї,” sh 
Air Force Base near Tripoli ang 25) 9061165, 
ain's R.A.F. staging base at Е [| the sea 
outside Tobruk. Gasped Dai 
To prepare the way for an ngs Harare 
transition after his death, Idris hst ШО 
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grooming his nephew, Crown ЮНЕП, St 
Hassan Rida, and at the same tit: m ed 
tering and liberalizing the ch i 
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and more to his half а dozen è Tn his best 
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the country, leaving day-to-day опей the 
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and even a republic after he ро h 
Whatever Libya becomes, the 6 
are that its wealth will com™ 
grow: it has hardly begun te 
oil riches with which natures 
almost everything else, has * 
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US We um but at last they were done 
‘nd the searing TV lights went off. 
spd Daisy, better known as Prin- 
саз Margrethe, 25, who will some day 
on Ule Queen of Denmark, of the Wends 
h, Idris basi the Goths, Duchess of Slesvig, 
, Crown i tein, Stormarn, Ditmarsken, Lau- 


1 same ШЫ, and Oldenborg: “Phew! That 
the chari po 
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a en М П his best deadpan North Carolinian, 
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y-to- | l formed the audience at Columbia Uni- 
n d Ely second Elmer Davis Memorial 
zik, i ее It might be all right for a pro- 
ition БЕ үе Danny Kaye's or Lucille Ball's 
fig ei К а star. But when this system is 
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en И Боце аш, irrelevant and 
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н i kie and | amay е that Huntley, 
has eni Dd night, David SI OIN YRS 
Poet RKERS LOVE 7 
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* Pope told them 
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А Viva 
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| etie, leaving moun- 
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in Greensboro, N.C., Roy got saddled 
with a spirited nag that objected to 
Western spurs. Or perhaps it was the 
way Roy sat the English saddle. The 
sfallion reared and a crowd of 6,000 
gasped as the King, like any dude, tum- 
bled off, landing on his rump in the 
sawdust. 


Well, as the lady's husband explained, 
"she would rather be an actress: than a 
clotheshorse anyway." She certainly is 
no nag, and Clay Felker, the editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune's Sunday 
magazine, very broadmindedly decided 


have 

bacl 

B 
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tert 
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he didn't mind having his wife, Actress 
Pamela Tiffin, 23, acting in briefs like 
that. Besides, even though Pamela 
thinks indolent Italian Marcello Mastroi- 
anni is the best actor she's ever acted 
against, “next to James Cagney, their 
parts in this picture, something un- 
wholesome called Paranoia, have Mar- 
cello very neurotically trying to sell 
Pam into the harem of а lecherous 

sheik. Feet of Clay, no doubt. 


“Retire?” cried Actress Helen Hayes 
at Р Manhattan Book and Author 
luncheon. “Never. РИ come back grate- 
fully wagging my tail just as soon as 
someone offers me а good part that 
doesn't depress me." Helen already had 
the offer. Next day she reported that, 
at 65, she is beginning a new career 
as a repertory player with Manhattan's 
Association of Producing Artists-Phoe- 
nix troupe. "It has brought back the 
glow to my cheeks,” raved Helen. "I'm 
thrilled at the prospect of the sort of 
plays that I love—plays of substance 
and hope." The first hopeful part: doing 
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Walt Whitman's *mother-image" next 
season in We Comrades Three, a drama 
based on the poet's work. 

Having prowled among the adoles- 
cents of Samoa, the housewives of Bali 
and the husbands of the Mundugumor 
on New Guinea, Anthropologist Mar- 
garet Mead, 64, should be prepared for 
her next field trip. Next fall she will teach 
elementary anthropology at darkest Yale. 


Poor Huntington Hartford, 54, can't 
abide the lines at the movie houses. 
“It’s boring," he sighed. “It’s always 
such a hassle to get to the movie and 
then go out somewhere else for the 
ball." And so, being heeled to deal with 
things he can't stand, Hunt brought 
the show to the ball. At his Féte de 
Février, a small social for 600 to raise 
funds for his Foundation of Modern 
Art, he arranged to have the U.S. pre- 
mière of the film soufflé, Made in Paris, 
held right after dinner in the New York 
Hilton's Grand Ballroom. Over their 
coffee and tea, Salvador Dali and the 
rest of his friends settled back to watch 
Ann-Margret tumble in love with Louis 
Jourdan in the film, which was not such 
a ball after all. 


We got trouble! Right here in Windy 
City! The very reverend himself had 
taken up a cue in a West Madison Street 
billiard parlor in Chicago to try to 
shove a ball in a pocket. Looking like 
the fiercest shark in the pool, Nobel 
Prizewinner Martin Luther King Jr., 
37, was making the best of a bad leave 
on the eleven with a thin-cut one-rail 
shot to the corner. Cracked the preach- 
er, who had hustled in from a civil rights 
walking tour of the city for the game: 
“Im just shooting my best stick.” No 
massé demonstrations, please. 
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STUDENTS 
Speaking for the Majority 


Munching hamburgers in an Atlanta 
Airport restaurant last December, Em- 
ory University Senior Remar (“Bubba”) 
Sutton and the school’s sophomore class 
president, Don Brunson, decided in a 
rush of anger that they were fed up with 
student protest against U.S. warfare in 
Viet Nam. They went back to Sutton’s 
dorm, talked all through the night with 
four other students, by morning had 
drafted a set of purposes for a new 
organization—Affirmation: Viet Nam. 
They dedicated it to demonstrating that 
“the opinion of the majority cannot be 
obscured by the voice of the minority.” 

ANN. spread to some ‘50 college 

campuses in Georgia, grew so influential 
that two weeks ago it attracted more 


than 10,000 people to Atlanta Stadium, 


despite a driving rain, to hear Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk explain again that 
“the answer to the problem of peace is 
not in Washington—it is in Hanoi.” The 
group has organized 150 Georgia col- 
lege students as a speakers’ bureau, dis- 
patched them to about 400 meetings. 
This success cost its student backers 
missed classes, slipping grades, weeks of 
20-hour-a-day effort centered in a 20- 
room section of Emory’s Wesley Hall 
dormitory. The brashness of Bubba Sut- 
ton, 24-year-old son of a Marietta, Ga., 
building contractor and former student 
on the world-circling University of the 
Seven Seas, provided the main push. He 
flew to New York to gain the backing of 
General Lucius Clay, to Los Angeles to 
get Bob Hope to make part of a televi- 
sion special explaining A.V.N. to Geor- 
gia viewers, to Miami to get Singer 
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EMORY'S SUTTON 
- Accentuate the positive. 


Anita Bryant out of bed and persuade 
her to take part in the stadium rally. 

AWN. has no plans to organize out- 
side of Georgia, but its leaders have 
been invited by the South Viet Nam 
government to visit Viet Nam over the 
Easter vacation, and they expect to ex- 
plain their views on the war on a world 
tour this summer. “You just cant have 
the people on the negative side making 
all the noise," insists Sutton. How, about 
all the time already lost from classes? 
Argues A.V.N. Organizer Wayne Wood: 
“We are lucky enough to be in college, 


and thie-seeábe-Jeast-we-.ca0.4a;I can 
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knowlewhich Tripoli is installing itg uni- 
versitien sewer system. New hotelon of 
teachiment houses are sprouting, and 
made flowers; three new hotels at be- 
came tillion will soon be started inodern 
schooDne. A small upper-middlelleges 
and wown enormously wealthy,g the 
value eds of lavish villas in the faments 
and, tcripoli suburb of Georgimpopmping 
them ya's new wealth has brougk form 
their ems. With a population opt 

Mucestimated at 1,600,000 in г free- 

dom ones the size of Texas, the c« from 
a гесо?о few people to put its moiollege 
freshn efficiently. Libya has not e high 
school! labor to meet the demartional 
basic ompanies and the boomingvard's 
Directon industry, not enough cdward 
T. Wildox;is‘tnters.to. channel. sear no 
longer need be like an army’s basic 
training, with “all incoming freshmen 
treated alike in large, required courses,” 
but can offer “new, upper-level courses 
—a series of options.” Changes are mo- 
tivated, too, by the realization that a 
student who pursues subjects that deep- 
ly interest him is likely to learn more. 
As Notre Dame Senior David Sauer puts 
it: “Only a challenge of my own can 
turn me on.” 

The liberalization works out in three 
forms: abandonment of many required 
basic liberal arts courses; expansion of 
independent studies by undergraduates, 
sometimes omitting classes altogether; 
and widespread dropping of grades as 
barriers that keep students from taking 
courses outside their specialties. 

"Every Reasonable Program." Am- 
herst is a leader in redesigning curricu- 
lum; next September it will drop all 
соге courses required since 1947 and 
supplant them with only three one-se- 
mester courses in natural sciences, so- 
cial sciences and humanities, retaining 
a language and physical education. The 
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» AIU Hong Kong qs 
45 years of insurance hi 
11 he Far East | 


have iven АТО more than just а cherished a 
back 


B fund for its worldwide operations. 
euse AIU—founded in Shanghai by Amer- 
isinessmen in 1919—has never inter- 
teits efforts to serve the national and in- 
“tonal business communities from Tokyo 
== "to Singapore, from Manila to Karachi, it is 
fluent in the language of Far East experience. 
And the men of AIU, whether local or inter- 
national in their own backgrounds, are a corps 
whose experience in performing all the serv- 
ices of insurance makes them the experienced 
voice of AIU. 


What ever your interest in the East, 
where ever your interests in the Free |! 
World, AIU can answer your insur- A 
ance needs—with the voice of ex- 


perience. 
3 AIU offices in tbe Far East 
| Hong Kong Kobe Manila 
> Комі Hiroshi Bomb 
AMERICAN EOM NS 
| RNATIONAL | Penang °" Shizuoka Сашай 
МЕ "T S UE eee 
UNDERWRITERS т Nake [ише 


Osaka Seoul Dacca x E 


Offices, Agents, and Representatives Throughout the Шола 
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~ PAINTING 
Birner of ~ inshine 
e mark of 1. : 

modern science, enn art, like that of 
mentation. The resu0?!uous experi- 
aim more at style obso Often seem to 
great masterpieces rivaling ^e than at 
past. But as ism tumbles- af@S¢ of the 
greatest accolades have gone'9m, the 
artists who have painted throufhose 
revolutionary styles of their times'he 
arrived at a style uniquely their ow: 


Few have achieved a more luxuriant 


signature than Henri Matisse. 


А dozen years have passed since 

Matisse died at the ripe age of 84, at a 

time when it could be fairly said that 

he was—with Picasso—France’s most 

popular artist. He had had two mu- 

seums (at Le Cateau-Cambrésis, his 

| home town, and in Cimiez, above Nice) 
| devoted to his works; his oils had com- 
manded five-figure prices for more than 


20 years. Currently, the first compre- 
hensive retrospective of Matisse's work 
since his death, totaling 345 works in 
all media, is traveling across the U.S.* 
The exhibition (see color pages) mag- 
nificently highlights his achievement; it 
also documents what a long, arduous 


path he followed. 


Purity and Joy. For artistic success 
was not something that came easily to 
this provincial grain merchant's son. 
His first student efforts look as if they 
had been painted in a damp attic. He 
laboriously copied Louvre masterpieces, 
lasted only a few days as a student of 
Academician William-Adolphe Bougue- 
reau, who told him, “You will never 


learn how to draw." 


* Now at U.C.L.A.’s new Dickson Art Cen- 


ter, it goes next to Chicago and Boston. 


EXHIBITION AT U.C.LA, 


But the young artist persisted. He 
went to London to study the sunset 
ы Which expanded his palette. 
ЧЕ encountered Japanese prints, which 
anished shadows and freed him from 
tunnel-vision perspective. He tinkered 
үп Impressionism, dabbled in pointil- 
M NE. became the leading colorist 
Ween Eventually, he discovered 
What he discovered, 
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Documents along the path to discovery. 
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Hear it as recorded. Record it as you wish it heard. 


Your choice of Ampex Recorder and clusive dual capstan drive of your 
Ampex Speakers for home listening Ampex Home Recorder brings pro- 
will link you to a worldwide standard fessional quality to everything you i 
of highest quality sound. Reason: record. For your convenience, Am- | 
Most recordings throughout the pex Home Recorders now offer ор- | 
world, disc or tape, originate on tional automatic tape threading and 
Ampex master studio tape recorders. automatic tape reversal. For literature 
Thirty companies now list their favo- write Ampex World Operations, S.A., 
rite classical and popular selections 102-105 Kayamally Bldg., Queen's 
in the big Ampex Stereo Tape Guide. Rd., Central Hong Kong, Tel. 227059. 


- Hi ; For your home, Ampex equipment 
у like a coe NM lets you hear the world's great music ANI p EX 
1 ONE cant HOFMANN & "IMAGE OF FEAR” as originally recorded. And the ex- 
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mplify разу of Christmas-color oils, turned 
rificing dle great, grey, shambling man and 
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Time listened in as a prizefighter's manager shouted words of 
encouragement. The words, the fight, the outcome were 

all part of a many faceted story on one of boxing's most durable 
champions. TIME traditionally takes an all encompassing look 


e was most 


P d pM in covering sports events and Sus personalities, bringing into sharp 
ils, ^ MR S m E Where one can . focus both victors and vanquished. Through Time's weekly Sgen: 
etn { | afe A imitate payne Said section the excitement of competition—in the arena and on 
s» oR ў life 4 нге, the playing field—is made real for millions of families vol 
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CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


Should Religion Be Taxed? 


In her attack on the U.S. tradition 
of granting tax exemption to church- 
owned property, Atheist Madalyn Mur- 
ray O'Hair filed a widely watched suit 
in Maryland that no constitutional 
scholar can lightly dismiss. Such exemp- 
tion, she argued, hikes taxes for other 
property owners and violates the First 
Amendment because it amounts to tax- 
ation in support of religion. 

Last week the Maryland Court of 
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JUDGE OPPENHEIMER 
Minion, not master. 


Appeals unanimously rebuffed Appel- 
lant O'Hair (who now lives in Mexico). 
But in speaking for Maryland's highest 
court, Judge Reuben Oppenheimer 
frankly conceded her basic point. *Eco- 
nomically," he said, religious organiza- 
tions "are in the same position as though 
they paid taxes to the city and state and 
then received back the amounts paid in 
the form of direct grants.” Moreover, 
"members of the general public pay 
higher taxes than they would if the 
exemptions were not in effect." 
"Logically, this argument is strong," 
continued the judge. But logic “is a min- 
lon of the law, not its master." More 
important, such exemption aids "the 
general welfare, apart from any benefit 
that religious organizations derive from 
it." Many church activities bring “sub- 
stantial benefit to the community, such 
as aid to the poor and aged, day nurs- 
eries, care of the sick, and efforts to 
eliminate racial inequalities. Programs 
such as these serve public needs; the 
performance of these functions by pri- 
vate agencies saves the state the expense 
of providing the same services." 

Not only is it impossible to separate 
the secular from the nonsecular in such 
church activities, said Oppenheimer, but 
tax exemption is well established for 
other charitable organizations perform- 
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ing the same kind of services. If reli- 
gious groups were forced to give up ex- 
emptions, he concluded, "serious ques- 
tions of unconstitutional discrimination 
might arise." In short, despite logic, 
Maryland believes that the Constitution 
can and does permit this particular re- 
ашу of U.S. life. Whether Maryland is 
right must Still be decided by the Su- 
preme Court—if, and when, it consid- 
ers Mrs. O'Hair's appeal. 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS 


Choosing Parents in lowa 


"The primary consideration is the 
best interest of the child," declared the 
Iowa Supreme Court in the case of 
Mark Painter, 7. “It is not our preroga- 
tive to determine custody upon our 
choice of one of two ways of life." 
Then, seizing the prerogative it said it 
did not have, the court took Mark away 
from his “bohemian” father, Writer- 
Photographer Harold W. Painter, 34, 
and gave him to his "conventional" ma- 
ternal, grandparents, Dwight and Mar- 
garet Bannister, both 60. Rarely, has a 
custody decision hiked legal eyebrows 
higher across the country. ; 

Father v. Father. Bohemian Harold 
Painter is, in fact, a bright, creative 
Californian with a superficially rootless 
history: his parents were divorced dur- 
ing his infancy; he grew up in a foster 
home, joined the Navy at 17, later quit 
college to become a newspaper reporter 
in Alaska and the state of Washington. 
In 1957 Painter married a fellow An- 
chorage reporter, Jeanne Bannister, de- 
spite |Jeanne’s parents’ disapproval, and 
the couple lived and wrote together 
happily in Pullman, Wash. One day in 
1962, while Painter stayed home tend- 
ing Mark, his wife drove their daughter 
to nursery school; the car skidded on an 
icy road and Jeanne-and the little girl 
were killed in a head-on crash. 

Distraught, and anxious to give him- 
self and his son a chance to recover 
from the tragedy, Painter sent Mark 
to live temporarily with his wife's par- 
ents on their 80-acre farm in Ames, 
Iowa. In the fall of 1964, Painter mar- 
ried his second wife, Marylyn, an artist, 
a Phi Beta Kappa Berkeley graduate 
and a former Red Cross worker in Ja- 
pan and Korea. The newlyweds moved 
into a ramshackle old Victorian house 
in Walnut Creek near San Francisco and 
concentrated on turning it into a warm, 
imaginatively decorated home for them- 
selves and Mark. Formerly night copy 
editor of the Oakland Tribune, Painter 
Switehed to freelance writing and be- 
came a $167-a-week designer of visual 
aids at the 2,000-boy Job Corps center 
in nearby Pleasanton. To Center Direc- 
tor Steve Uslan, Painter is “uniquely suit- 
ed” to his job. “His ability to draw kids 
out of their shells is quite remarkable.” 

The happy father thought it was time 
i bring his son home, By then, though, 
the Bannisters had grown deeply fond 
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who get a fee o for supply- 
ing semen, which the patient's doctor 
administers with a vaginal syringe, 
Conflicting Decisions. No one is wor- 
ried about the legality of А.Н. (arti- 
ficial insemination by a fertile but im- 
potent husband). But endless legal snarls 
threaten the growing use of A.ID. to 
help sterile marriages (at least one in 
every ten). The big puzzle is whether 
A.I.D. is legally equivalent to adultery. 
Yes, said the Ontario Supreme Court 
in the world’s first case (1921): adul- 
tery is basically "the voluntary surren- 
der to another person of the reproduc- 
tive powers or faculties of the guilty 
person." In 1945, a Cook County (Chi- 
cago) court backed the apparently pre- 
vailing view that A.I.D. does not con- 
stitute adultery. Nine years later, how- 
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MRS. PRUTTING 
Could a doctor be charged? 


ever, the same court held that it does, 
with or without the husband’s consent. 

Even if A.I.D. is “adultery,” the plain- 
tiff husband in a divorce suit is still in 
trouble. If he consented, his wife may 
claim “condonation” (his tacit forgive- 
ness), which usually bars divorce. If he 
did not consent, he may still be unable 
to prove that A.I.D. ever took place: 
he does not know the donor, his wife 
has a right to silence, and the doctor 
may not be allowed to testify if she 
objects. As a result, the husband faces 
the difficult job of proving that he ac- 
tually was sterile nine months before 
the birth of his wife's child. 

Confusing Questions. To compound 
the confusion, the few cases on record 
seem to agree that whether a husband 
gives his consent or not, A.LD. chil- 
dren are born illegitimate; yet the same 
courts have managed to give the chil- 
dren all the rights of ordinary children 
by finding roundabout ways to rule that 
they have, in effect, been made legiti- 
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mate. There is even more uncertainty, 
Say some lawyers, about whether the 
donor himself can be made to support a 
child. Some state laws hold that every 
child is the responsibility of its *natural 
parents”—which in A.I.D. cases means 
mother and donor. If sustained, those 
Jaws might rapidly diminish the supply 
of willing donors. 

The problems are endless. What about 
a doctor who performs the quite feasi- 
ble trick of arranging A.J.D. during a 
gynecological examination without a 
wife’s knowledge or consent? Can he be 
charged, with a sex offense? Should a 
woman whose husband is not sterile be 
permitted to use A.I.D. because she 
desires a child of what she hopes is 
“better stock” than her husband’s? Since 
one donor is capable of fathering 30 
children per donation, how can the law 
prevent incest between siblings sired by 
the same donor? (A doctor’s privileged 
knowledge once headed off just such a 
marriage.) If records are kept, how 
public can they be without hurting the 
children? 

The expanding list of such questions 
is finally stirring a call for more laws 
and high court rulings that will supply 
answers and standards. Says Howard 
Schwab, former chairman of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s Family Law Sec- 
tion: “The time has come to look at 
this matter in the cold light of day— 
to realize that something must be done 
to create laws that will permit this proc- 
ess of artificial insemination to be re- 
spectable. A.I.D. is with us and grow- 
ing. We must regulate it while we still 
have control.” 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Fewer Executions 

In Kentucky last week, the state leg- 
islature overwhelmingly defeated a bill 
to abolish capital punishment; in Ten- 
nessee, a Memphis judge sentenced five 
Negroes to electrocution for raping a 
white girl. At the same time, the Justice 
Department announced an alltime low 
in U.S. executions: in 1965, only seven 
persons were put to death throughout 
the country. 

The figures reflect a paradox in the 
10.5. attitude toward capital punishment. 
Last year four states virtually abolished 
the death sentence (New York, Хома, 
Vermont, West Virginia), bringing the 
total of abolition states to 13. But while 
the rest of the country is still reluctant 
to discard the death sentence itself, end- 
less appeals as well as commutations 
now commonly delay or prevent execu- 
tions. As a result, the 1965 low stands 
in sharp contrast to the alltime record- 
ed high in 1935, when the U.S. executed 
199 persons for crimes ranging from 
Tape to armed robbery to murder. 
Moreover, for the first time, all seven 

1965 executions involved convicted mur- 
derers. Only one of the seven murder 
was a Negro; four died on the ga 
in Kansas, including Perry th 
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MODERN LIVING 


PETS 


Fit for a Dog 
Pets, by definition, are for petting, 
but sometimes even the most ardent 
member of the А.5.Р.С.А. must feel like 
blowing the whistle. Where once the 
North American dog had to beg for his 
supper and sleep outdoors on the wel- 
come mat, now he is stuffed with Gaines 
Burgers, sprayed with Kennel No. 5, 
given the softest living-room sofa, and 
dolled up in costumes that should make 
Lassie hide her tail between her legs. 
When it rains, dog owners across the 
country are putting paws in rubber 
boots. If it snows, dogs emerge swad- 
dled in thick, furry coats with even 
thicker sweaters. And for just padding 
around the house, some pooches sport 
ermine-tail coats that run up to $1,000. 
Dean White, executive director of the 
Institute for Human-Animal Relation- 
ship, calculates that U.S. dog fanciers 
spent no less than $450 million on dog 
accessories last year. And. the figure 
is likely to mount higher, if the Ca- 
nine Couture show held at Manhat- 
tan’s Barbetta Restaurant last week is 
any indication. 
- Timed to coincide with Madison 
Square Garden’s annual Westminster 
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WHIPPET IN MARABOU 
Designed for Special Farces. 
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Kennel Club Show, the high-fashion 
dog show focused on celebrities’ pups. 
Porgie Cassini, Columnist Igor’s beagle, 
showed the crowd a few pointers in a 
$10 tight-fitting white knit turtleneck. 
Rufus Cass, a Cavalier King Spaniel 
owned by Comedienne Peggy Cass (To 
Tell the Truth), trotted out in a snappy 
Garbo trench coat and green velvet beret 
designed for Special Farces. Mimi and 
Camille Henderson, Skitch’s miniature 
poodles, sported twin $150 red mole 
coats that were belted at the waist, and 
Buffee Gore, Singer Lesley Gore’s poo- 
dle, hit a high note with a vicuna snow 
suit with red trim. 

For backyard barbecues, Jayne Mans- 
field's Chihuahua, Popsicle, modeled a 
chef's outfit complete with a cap sten- 
ciled *Hot Dog"; for resort beach wear, 
Model Jane Walling's dachshund took a 
few turns around the floor with a black 
lace bikini bottom and a purple beach 
robe with yellow trim. Really putting on 
the dog was Designer Ursula Lehnhardt, 
who wrapped her poodle Peppy in white 
mink and a collar studded with black 
dice, and Designer Larry Reiter, who 
dressed his wolfhound Czarina in silver 
lamé and his whippet Isis in a $250 
wild marabou coat dyed in bands of 
blue, purple, pink and orange. 


FASHION 


The Double-B Look 


Part of the fun of the Late, Late 
Show is watching the likes of Edward 
G. Robinson, Humphrey Bogart and 
James Cagney come on like double- 
barreled punks in their double-breasted 
suits. Even in as recent a film as The 
Yellow Rolls-Royce, one of the break- 
up scenes was the appearance of George 
C. Scott as a 1930s hood, all decked 
out in a rakish, broad-brimmed white 
Panama and a Raft-shouldered, double- 
breasted suit. But laugh softly and take 
a long second look. For the newest male 
mode is nothing less than a reissue of 
Hollywood's dependable old Double-B. 

Brooks Brothers has put it back in 
the window for the first time in years, 
and retailers at last week's men's-wear 
convention in Dallas were cheering the 

revival on. Double-breasted blazers, 
jackets and topcoats have already be- 
come the hottest-selling items in stores 
across the country. A spruced-up ver- 
sion of the suit (narrower lapels, sup- 
pressed waist, 11-in. side vents) is now 
making its bid in spades. Johnny Car- 
son has sported it on his TV show, and 
fashion magazines have touted it as the 
latest chic. : 

In Manhattan, Bronzini last week in- 
stalled an all-double-breasted window, 
within three days had sold 15 double- 
breasted suits and 30 sports jackets. At 
Man at Ease in Chicago, Proprietor Ce- 
sar Rotondi reports: “Double-breasted 
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DOUBLE-BREASTED BLAZER 
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THE THEATER 


Goodbye to Ballybeg 


Philadelphia, Here | Come! by Brian 
Friel. All honor to Shakespeare, but 
parting is not sweet sorrow. When a 
man leaves home, love and country, he 
buries part of himself, and he is not 
likely to stand beside that grave dry- 
eyed. Philadelphia, Here I Come! is a 
young man's leave-taking crammed into 
one night, as Gareth O'Donnell says 
goodbye to the Irish village of Bally- 
beg and prepares to embark by jet for 
America, “а vast, restless place that 
doesn't give a curse about the past." 
The play is honest, lyrical, unaffected 
and affecting. | 

The past curses Gareth: it holds 
memories of a girl who loved him and 
whom he loved, but he could not get 
his peasant soul to stand upright and 
ask for her hand from her senator fa- 
ther, and she married someone else. 
Gareth's present, equally hard to stom- 
ach, is his own storekeeper father, 
for whom he works rather like an in- 
dentured servant. “Old Screwballs," as 
Gareth refers to him, is clench-lipped, 
word-shy, and sclerotically set in his 
ways. An evening with him is an unal- 
tering ritual of despair: one cup of tea 
(never two), a game of checkers with 
the canon, a grunt of shoptalk. Gar- 
eth's father puts on his glasses to see 
the paper, never his son. Yet there is a 
kind of love between the two, all the 
more painful for being inarticulate. The 
words that hurt the most on this final 
evening together are the words that are 
not said. 

Gareth must also fight a subtler kind 
of slavery. Before he can enter the jet, 
he must wrench himself from the womb 
of place. To be reborn, he must be un- 
born. He must blot out the streets and 
scents of Ballybeg. He must stop his ears 
against the voices of friends and their 
loutish camaraderie. He must stiffen in 
the embrace of the drunken schoolmas- 
ter, a surrogate father who has fed 
Gareth's blind yearnings as surely as his 
true father has starved his spirit. And 
he must face the vision of what he 
may become, in the person of a blowsy 
ginned-up Irish-American aunt who is 
making his exodus to America possible. 

The play does more than dabble in 
sentiment. It is wet with it. But Play- 
wright Friel frequently and expertly ap- 
plies the dry saving sponge of humor. 
Without O'Casey and Joyce, the play 
might have existed, but not 50 good a 
play. Friel utilizes reverie, flashback, 
and stream of consciousness, but his 
cleverest device is to divide Gareth 
O'Donnell into a public and private self 
played, respectively, by Patrick Bedford 
and Donal Donnelly. This palpable alter 
ego, invisible to the other characters, 
acts as a jazzy Greek chorus, a hu- 
man pep pill, and a court jester. He 
laughs when the hero cries and cries 
when the hero laughs—an alert, ironic, 
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DONNELLY & BEDFORD IN "PHILADELPHIA" 
Home is where the hurt is. 


ever-present border guard to keep self- 
pity from invading pity. 

The Dublin-dominated cast performs 
Philadelphia on Broadway, and it is uni- 
formly excellent. Other people speak 
English; the Irish play it. Philadelphia 
is not scored for brass, timpani, or full 
dramatic orchestra, but it exquisitely 
renders the chamber music of existence. 


Right Honorable Chump 


Hostile Witness, by Jack Roffey. The 
most convincing corpse in this suspense 
drama is the play. Playwright Roffey 
may not know much about thrillers, but 
he certainly can throw a cataleptic 
trance. 

The chief sleepwalker is a distin- 
guished barrister (Ray Milland), in the 
dock on a murder rap for killing а 
judge. Milland had threatened to kill 
the man responsible for the hit-and- 
run death of his daughter, and the 
judge was a bum driver—certainly 
enough circumstantial evidence to suit 
anybody. After a lifetime of scrutiniz- 
ing the criminal mind, Milland is such 
a right honorable chump that he har- 
bors on his own staff an ex-con who 
spent 15 years preparing the frame-up 
to revenge himself on both judge and 
barrister. Enough clues turn up at the 
Old Bailey to fill a telephone book, and 
leafing through them is just as exciting. 

It is difficult to know where the 
courtroom's wood paneling leaves off 
and Ray Milland begins. His supporting 
cast may be actors or still lifes. That 
fine old comic stager Melville Cooper 
is immured on the bench and reduced 
to clearing his throat. Still, he is spared 
dialogue like “Now, perhaps, you'll lis- 
ten to reason,” “Dammit, the police 
aren't fools," or “Where the carrion is, 
there will vultures be gathered.” 
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SCIENCE 


GEOPHYSICS 


Toward a Longer Day 

Russian Scientist Vladimir Kotelni- 
kov checked and rechecked the calcu- 
lations, but the answer remained essen- 
tially the same: between March 1963 
and October 1965, the rotation of the 
earth slowed down so much that the 
average day lengthened by 1.6 milli- 
seconds—or about one six-hundredth of 
a second. The result was “extremely un- 
expected,” a surprised Kotelnikov told 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences. The 
length of a day had increased only one 
millisecond (one-thousandth of a sec- 
ond) during the previous 120 years. 

Was something unusual happening? 
Not likely. While most scientists found 
no reason to doubt Kotelnikov’s figures, 
they did not share his surprise. Records 
of solar and lunar eclipses from as far 
back as 500 B.C. prove that days have 
been lengthening by an average of 1.8 
milliseconds every century as tidal drag 
on the earth caused by both the moon 
and sun gradually slows terrestrial ro- 
tation. The same records confirm that 
sudden changes in the rate of slowdown 
have occurred before, probably because 
of varying interaction between the 
earth’s mantle and its molten core, or 
shifts in atmosphere circulation and 
ocean currents. 

Even a climatic change can affect 
the rate of rotation. When the earth's 
weather becomes warmer, for example, 
some of the ice concentrated at the 
North and South poles melts, releasing 
water into the world's oceans. The mass 
of ice near the earth's axis of rota- 
tion is reduced, and the amount of 
water in the oceans (which are farther 
from the axis) is increased. As a result, 
the earth's moment of inertia becomes 
greater and—like a twirling ice skater 
who moves his arms out from his body 

—its speed of rotation decreases. 


ARCHAEOLOGIST DE LUML 


ARCHAEOLOGY 
Man's Oldest Dwelling 


The construction machinery chewed 
away at the hill in Nice, digging out 
the foundation for a new luxury apart- 
ment building. Suddenly one of the 
sidewalk superintendents erupted with 
excitement. “Stop!” he -shouted at a 
bulldozer operator: “Don’t let anyone 
do any work near this spot.” Reluctant- 
ly the workman obeyed. Dr. Henry de 
Lumley, 30, an archaeological specialist 
in the late paleolithic civilization, had 
the authority of the French Ministry of 
Culture behind him, and among the 
stones scooped up by the bulldozer, he 
had recognized some hand-hewed tools 
of prehistoric man. 

Building operations on the hill 
stopped while a team of 15 archaeolo- 
gists including De Lumley’s wife, Marie- 
Antoinette, moved in, first with a bull- 
dozer, then with trowels, knives, surgi- 
cal instruments and brushes to carefully 
scrape away the dirt. “In removing 32 
ft. of soil,” De Lumley says, “we stripped 
away 200,000 years of man’s history.” 

Position Is Important. There, beneath 
layers of clay and stones, were the un- 
mistakable traces of a dwelling built 
by man on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean 200,000 years ago. “It is certainly 
the oldest organized human dwelling yet 
dug up,” says Sorbonne Prehistorian 
André Leroi-Gourhan. France’s fore- 
most authority on paleontology, Profes- 
sor Jean Piveteau, is equally emphatic. 
“It appears to show that prehistoric 
man already had a certain social or- 
ganization 200,000 years ago.” Before 
the Nice discovery, the oldest known 
man-made dwelling, dating from around 
150,000 years ago, was unearthed in 
southern Italy, but it contained far few- 
er and less interesting remnants. 

De Lumley and his diggers uncovered 
the remains of a structure about 60 ft. 
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Stripping away 200,000 years. 
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RELIGION 


the property of a single tradition, and is 
thus appropriate for Christians working 
or praying together. Van den Heuvel 
points out that most cases of inter-Com- 
munion have taken place in situations of 
“secular ecumenicity," where Christians 
are working together to relate the 
church to social problems, and “there is 
nothing more normal than to express 
that unity in liturgical form.” 

Most churchmen believe that to break 
down all the barriers is to create chaos, 
but ecumenical theologians are in fact 
taking a long, new look at the relation 
of inter-Communion to organic church 
union. The question came up early this 
month at an interfaith dialogue on the 
Eucharist between U.S. Roman Catholic 
and Episcopal churchmen. At the meet- 
ing, Jesuit Theologian Bernard Cooke of 
Marquette argued that inter-Communion 
could well take place before the two 
churches are formally united. Historical- 
ly, he pointed out, the Eucharist in the 
church has been both a symbol of unity 
in faith already achieved and a means 
of obtaining that unity. Thus he boldly 
proposed that the bishops of the two 
churches begin by celebrating Commun- 
ion together to help establish “the con- 
sensus of faith we seek.” 


PROTESTANTS 


Crisis Continues 

In early 1941, when Hitler's troops 
stood poised across the English Channel 
from Britain, American churchmen had 
mixed feelings about U.S. entry into 
the war. One of the most outspoken 
advocates of the Allied cause was Prot- 
estant Theologian Reinhold Niebuhr, a 
onetime pacifist who had come to see 
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EDITORS BENNETT & COWAN 
Unbound and passionate. 
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that stance as "utopianism" in the face 

of Nazism's threat to Western civiliza- 
tion. With a group of like-minded think- 
ers, Niebuhr founded a biweekly jour- 
nal of Christian opinion to oppose the 
prevailing pacifism of church leaders 
and to relate the Gospel message to 
problems of war and peace. 

The particular danger posed by Hit- 
ler was banished to the history books, 
but Niebuhrs Christianity and Crisis 
found enough troubling issues to keep 
right on publishing. This week the mag- 
azine celebrates its 25th anniversary by 
sponsoring a colloquium on mankind's 
present crisis and a banquet at which 
the main speaker will be Longtime 
Reader Hubert Humphrey. 

$5,000 from Lippmann. The maga- 
zine has only 17,500 subscribers, but its 
influence is well out of proportion to 
its size. Readers range all the way from 
Martin Luther King to Boston's Richard 
Cardinal Cushing to Walter Lippmann, 
who recently paid tribute to C & C in 
the form of a $5,000 gift. Over the 
years, its contributors have included 
Paul Tillich, Jacques Maritain, Adlai 
Stevenson and John Foster Dulles. 

Niebuhr, 73, and in poor health, has 
taken a less active role in the maga- 
zine in recent years, eventually will step 
down. Since 1953 he has shared the 
title of editor with President John C. 
Bennett of Union Theological Seminary, 
while day-to-day operations are handled 
by Managing Editor Wayne Cowan, 38, 

a former Methodist missionary in Japan. 

Unbound by church control, the mag- 
azine takes its stand with considerable 
passion, and almost always on the lib- 
eral and ecumenical side. At a time 
when most other Protestant magazines 
suspiciously viewed Roman Catholicism 
as a formidable monolith, C & C was 
inviting Catholic contributors to explain 
the church's views on issues that caused 
interfaith tensions. One article two 
years ago by Harvey Cox of the Har- 
vard Divinity School suggested that it 
was time for Protestants to re-examine 
their attitude of total opposition to pre- 
marital sex. Another, by Pastor Howard 
Moody of Manhattan's Judson Memori- 
al Church, proposed a redefinition of 
obscenity: the really filthy word, he 

suggested, was not a four-letter Saxon- 
ism for sex but the word "nigger" shout- 
ed by an Alabama cop. 

Christian Realism. Ironically, the 
journal that once condemned Hitler 
now criticizes the U.S. in its confronta- 
tion with Asian Communism. Niebuhr 
and Bennett say that a nation at times 
has a “moral obligation” to check pow- 
er with power, but they advocate a ne- 
gotiated end to the fighting in Viet Nam, 
a position that some critics feel is sur- 
prisingly akin to the antiwar view the 
magazine opposed in 1941. “We hope 
we are still Christian realists,” Bennett и 
writes in the anniversary issue, “and | 
that we are as ‘realistic’ in emphas# 
the limited relevance o n 
tary power tod; 
ing for its us 
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SQUASH 


Onomatopoetic Roulette 
Some people think squash is only a 
vegetable. То 250,000 Americans, most 
of whom should be denied possession of 
such information for their own good, 
squash is also a game played on an en- 
closed court with rackets and a rocklike 
India-rubber ball. Enthusiasts talk about 
the sport's “therapeutic values," partic- 
ularly as a cure for hangover; one U.S. 
Navy skipper thinks so much of it as a 
conditioner that he has had a court in- 
stalled on his submarine tender. The 
truth is that squash is onomatopoetic: 
anybody who lets himself get locked 


REGAN 


CHAMPIONSHIP ACTION 


in the finals: Victor Niederhoffer, 22, 
son of a former New York City police- 
man, who attended Brooklyn’s Abraham 
Lincoln High School and had never seen 
a squash court until he went to Harvard 
five years ago опа scholarship. Nieder- 
hoffer was confidently offering odds of 
2 to 1 on himself. “Frankly, I hope Sam- 
my wins,” grunted Edwin H. Bigelow, 
79, ex-president of the Squash Associ- 
ation. ^He'll wear his laurels more easi- 
ly, I think, than the Niederhoffer boy.” 

Niederhoffer’s problem is that he does 
not quite fit the trustworthy, loyal, help- 
ful, friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, 
cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean, reverent 
mold of the gentleman squash player. 


WINNER NIEDERHOFFER & HOWE 


Boasts are allowed if they bounce. 


into a 32-ft. by 184-ft. court with an- 
other club-waving fanatic ought to ex- 
pect that the next squash he hears will 
be his own. 
A swipe of the racket can slice an 
opponent's cheek like a scythe; just get- 
ting in the way of the ball produces a 
rainbow-hued bruise that lasts for 
weeks. The dangers can be exaggerated; 
yet the strain, particularly on older play- 
ers, Can be considerable in a fast-moving 
game. “We had a siege of three heart at- 
tacks in one week not long ago,” says 
Manhattan Adman Bob Lehman, an of- 
ficial of New York's Metropolitan 
Squash Racquets Association. “But you 
hardly ever see players drop dead on the 
court,” he adds wryly. “Usually they do 
it after the match.” 
_ That Boy. At Manhattan’s University 
Club last week, the galleries were packed 
as two of the game’s fiercest competitors 
had at each other in the finals of the 
National Singles championship. The fa- 
vorite in private betting (at 5 to 3) was 
Samuel Purdy Howe WI, 27, a Social 
Register Philadelphian who wears shirts 
monogrammed SPH Ш and learned the 
game as a child at Pennsylvania’s exclu- 
sive Merion Cricket Club. His opponent 


He has been called “the Ty Cobb of 
squash.” “Vic would chew glass to win,” 
says his former Harvard coach, John 
Barnaby. Niederhoffer has been accused, 
on occasion, of being a “court hog,” de- 
liberately getting in his opponents’ way 
—a capital crime in squash. (“There are 
two ways of dealing with a court hog,” 
explains a player. “First you talk to him. 
Then you let him have it right in the 
butt.") He is also a bit too temperamen- 
tal for traditionalists’ tastes—protesting 
volubly whenever he thinks an opponent 
has blocked his way, flinging his arms 
toward heaven when he misses a shot. 
Officials warned him last year to tone 
down his behavior or face suspension. 
Nicks & Boasts. Niederhoffers man- 
ners last week were practically impecca- 
ble—and so was his game. In the semi- 
finals, he beat Sam Howe's brother, 
Ralph, with a dazzling display of drop 
Shots, *nicks" (shots which hit right at 
the floor line, roll out with no bounce) 
and "boasts" which carom sharply from 
a side wall to the front wall, then drop 
dead off the other side), 
.. For a while, in the finals, it looked as 
if Upstart Niederhoffer was going to get 
his comeuppance. Sam Howe won the 
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races—twice as many as his closest 
competitor, 15 shy of the track record 
Bill Hartack set in 1957, when he was 
the winningest jockey in the U.S. 


PRO BASKETBALL 


Wilt Talks Back 

Anybody who stands 7 ft. 14 in. 
tall makes a pretty good target, and 
Wilt (“the Stilt”) Chamberlain has taken 
his share of abuse from fans (who holler 
“goon” and “freak’’) and sportswriters 
(who call him a poor team player). 
Wilt’s answers take up most of the space 
in the National Basketball Associa- 
tion’s record book. He has scored as 
many as 100 points in a single night. 
He also has taken more shots at the 
basket (63), sunk more free throws 
(28) and collected more rebounds (55) 
in one game than anybody else. Last 
week against the Detroit Pistons, Wilt 
got the record he wanted most of all. 
Playing in his 523rd game, Chamber- 
lain sank a free throw for the 20,88 1st 
point of his career and broke Bob Pet- 
tit’s alltime N.B.A. scoring mark. 

“This means more to me than any- 
thing,” Wilt said afterward. Anything, 
that is, except winning—which the Phil- 
adelphia 76ers did, 149 to 123, and 
which they have been doing all season 
with such regularity that last week they 
trailed the World Champion Boston Celt- 
ics by only + game. With Wilt averag- 
ing 34.6 points and 24 rebounds a game, 
getting plenty of help from the likes of 
Hal Greer, Chet Walker and Bill Cun- 
ningham, Chamberlain may yet have 
the ultimate reply for his critics: an 
N.B.A. championship. 


CHAMBERLAIN SETTING RECORD 
Shots from the target. 


The big take-off is 10th March,1966, 
when Cathay Pacific will introduce 
a new era in Orient travel with 
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PIANISTS 


The Undeniable Romantic 
(See Cover) 
Slowly, solemnly Artur Rubinstein un- 
furled his arms and began to play the 
familiar melody. His nobly sloping brow 
tilted heavenward, his wispy white hair 
swirled about his dome like a wreath of 
cumulo-cirrus, his milky blue eyes shut- 
tered in repose. Then, suddenly, every- 
thing went haywire. His left hand skit- 
tered out of control, his right did nip- 
ups. Harmonies collided, the tempo 
skidded and stumbled. Rubinstein did 
not bat an eye. His family and friends, 
huddled around the Steinway in a Man- 
hattan hotel room, laughed heartily. 


leggy young blonde entered, he shot an 
appraising eye at her. "Hmm, not bad," 
he murmured. “Shall J ask her to dance? 
No, she's too serious." And on he 
waltzed. 

Arriving early at Boston's Symphony 
Hall the following afternoon, Rubin- 
stein found that Liszt’s Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 10 had erroneously been put 
into the program. He had not played it in 
two years. With scarcely a shrug, he 
retired to а piano backstage to brush 
up. By concert time he had it down pat, 
and during the performance he played 
it faultlessly. Later, after the inevitable 
post-concert dinner party in the sub- 
urbs, Rubinstein decided to hire a lim- 
ousine for the 200-mile return trip to 
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RUBINSTEIN AT CHICAGO'S ORCHESTRA HALL 
With a kind of built-in “Hit Parade” network. 


Artur was cutting up again and, as he 
brought the melody back under control, 
they sang out lustily: *Happy birthday 
to youuu . . .” Rubinstein beamed. 
So, in typical playful fashion, began 
the 80th year of the world's greatest 
pianist. The birthday was only a few 
weeks ago, and the days that followed 
were typical, too, of Rubinstein. There 
was a concert to be played in Boston, so 
he packed his suitcases, not forgetting a 
shoe bag crammed with the good-luck 
charms that his four children have given 
him over the years—baby shoes, a tur- 
quoise marble, a set of jacks, a pipe- 
cleaner doll, an acorn, a crumbled plas- 
ter angel. He put on his fur-lined blue 
suede shoes and his long navy blue over- 
coat with the wide Persian lamb lapels, 
cocked his black beaver fedora rakishly 
over one eye, and headed for the airport. 
"Let's Do |t." In the baggage-claim 
room at the Boston terminal, Rubinstein 
perked an ear to the oozy wash of Mu- 
zak and began to shuffle across the floor 
with an imaginary partner. When a 
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Manhattan. “Lets do it!" he cried. “It 
will be an adventure!" 
A Feast. As the car plowed through 
a snowstorm along the turnpike, Rubin- 
stein gaily sang along with the car radio 
in a voice that sounded like a gargling 
cello. He pulled out, а great smokestack 
of a cigar, passed it beneath his nose, 
pierced one end, lit it, puffed three 
times, closed his eyes, leaned back and 
sighed, “Ahhh, good!” Basking in a lazy 
curl of smoke, he mused: “At every 
concert I leave a Jot to the moment. I 
must have the unexpected, the unfore- 
seen. I want to risk, to dare. I want to be 
surprised by what comes out. I want to 
enjoy it more than the audience. That 
Way the music can bloom anew. It’s 
like making love. The act is always the 
same, but each time it’s different.” 
Everything is different, everything is 
an adventure to Rubinstein—the Bos- 
ton concert, the limousine ride, the cigar 
Us b n performances in Toron- 
Of life MR ID, He. plays 
Plays on the piano— 
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Rings & Springs. Early 19th century 
piano teachers were altogether baffled 
by the newfangled instrument. All sorts 
of torturous devices were invented for 
the purpose of getting the pianist's 
hands to the keyboard Properly. Stu- 
dents’ arms were clamped down with 
iron rails, their fingers wrapped with 
wires, rings and Springs. Beethoven, 
flailing the keys like a startled bird, 
helped do away with such practices. He 
also did away with quite a few pianos, 
which in his day were rather fragile, 
spindle-legged affairs with 61 keys. 
When he performed, an assistant stood 
by to take out the broken strings. 

With the arrival of Chopin and Liszt, 
romanticism came to full flower, Cho- 
pin, who at the peak of his career 
weighed only 97 lbs., was an artist of 
delicate expression: he taught the piano 
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cesses was led by Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Josef Hofmann and Artur Schnabel. 
Their approach was cautious, logical, 
austere. Their devotion to classic purity, 
to the sanctity of the composer’s intent, 
spawned a new school of junior-execu- 
tive pianists, most of them Americans, 
noted for their technical brilliance and 
carbon-copy sameness. Rubinstein, with 
more regret than scorn, calls them 
"bank clerks." They practice, practice, 
practice—and when they go onstage, 
50 remote is their detachment from 
their audience that they practice some 
more. 

Like a Bee. Somewhere between the 
last gush of the romantics and the first 
blush of the moderns, emerged Artur 
Rubinstein. Like a browser at a rum- 
mage sale, he sampled the new and the 
old and took the best from each. From 
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Like an aging Romeo, growing younger. 


to breathe. Liszt taught it to belch fire. 
A saturnine dandy with flowing shoul- 
der-length blond hair and a dress coat 
aglitter with medals, he combined vir- 
tuosity with showmanship, worked him- 
self into such a lather that he would 
sometimes faint. Women hurled their 
jewels on the stage and fought over 
the green doeskin gloves that he de- 
liberately left on the piano. A 
Pinkie in the Brandy. Among Liszt's 
most notable heirs were Paderewski 
and Russia’s Vladimir de Pachmann. 
Paderewski, who sported a shock of 
golden-red hair that would dent a hedge 
clipper, toured with an entourage in а 
private Pullman car. Yet he was so 
insecure about his playing that he prac- 
ticed 17 hours a day and often had to 
be shoved onto the stage. De Pach- 
mann was dubbed “the Chopinzee." He 
used to dip each pinkie in a glass of 
brandy before a recital and frequently 
interrupted himself mid-performance to 
tell the audience how well he was doing. 
The inevitable revolt against such ex- 
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the new he learned respect for the 
notes; from the old, devotion to what 
goes on between the notes. "I ap- 
proached all those pianists like a bee," 
he says. "I owe them quite a lot, but I 
dismissed a lot in them too. If there's 
anything original about me, it is a com- 
posite of all of them." Compared with 
the best of his contemporaries, Rubin- 


stein may lack some of the technical 
wizardry of Vladimir Horowitz, the in- 


tensely cerebral approach of Rudolf 
Serkin, or the mystical flights of Sviato- 
slav Richter. But the sum of his parts 
adds up to much more. 

When he strides onto a concert stage 
today, there is not a virtuoso living who 
can match his communion with the au- 
dience. “I love it like a woman,” he 
says. His bearing becomes regal, his 


face is masked in concentration. His _ 
back erect, he kneads his fingers, bows 


his head for a moments though 
then eases into the keyboard. 
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bench as though he were intent on 
physically overwhelming the music. In 
more lyrical moods, his arms and 
hands move with a kind of gracefully 
looping symmetry, and always his eyes 
stare into space. “I like to look up 
over the piano so І can listen and 
follow the lines of the piece," he ex- 
plains. “Looking at your fingers for ac- 
curacy is too confusing. I’d rather miss 
a few notes than play by phrases instead 
of as a whole.” 

Pedal & Heart. This ability to project 

the grand design of the music, to crys- 
tallize the ebb and flow of its inner 
voices, is at the foundation of Rubin- 
stein’s artistry. His music, especially 
compared with the neurotic fancy-flights 
of other pianists, is also remarkable for 
its sanity, directness and healthy emo- 
tionalism. Beyond that, he possesses an 
elegance of tone that is the envy of the 
profession. With a combination of ped- 
al, touch and heart, he sings his way 
into the poetic soul of the music. He can 
take a diminuendo passage and without 
spoiling the line, make it grow progres- 
sively softer while articulating each note 
straight to the back row of the hall. That 
a piece of percussive machinery like 
the piano can be made to produce such 
distinctions in tone is nothing short of 
miraculous. 

Rubinstein has no idea how he pro- 
duces his tone. It comes partly from a 
physique that looks as though it had 
walked out of a fun-house mirror. His 
dimensions (5 ft. 8 in., 167 lbs.) are 
deceiving. His trunk is too short for his 
legs; yet he has the arms and hands of 
a man twice his size. His biceps are 
as big as a shotputter’s, and his fist 
looks like the business end of a sledge 
hammer. His fingers, whose tips are 
cushioned from years of “cleaning the 
piano’s teeth,” are spatula-shaped; the 
all-important little finger is as long as 

the index finger, which is just a shade 
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shorter than the middle finger. Thus, 
with the extension of his long thumbs, 
he can encompass a twelve-note spread 
on the keyboard. Most pianists are 
happy if they can handle a tenth. 

When it comes to exercising the fin- 
gers, Rubinstein contends that too much 
practice destroys the spontaneity of a 
performance. Besides, he says, "I want 
to live—live passionately. So I don’t 
believe in all this nonsense of tying one- 
self to the keyboard all day.” While 
most musicians practice for five or six 
hours every day, he will go for days 
without looking at a piano. Some 
younger pianists, he says, in their note- 
niggling pursuit of perfection, end up 
“taking a performance out of their 
pocket instead of out of their heart.” 
This Jack of involvement, he feels, ex- 
tends to the audience as well, a result 
of being raised on note-perfect stereo 
recordings. Says Rubinstein: "In the 
old days, young girls would commit 
suicide after an overwhelming musical 
performance. Nowadays they go to 
Schrafft's and have some ice cream." 

Little Fiend. There are few musi- 
cians today who can claim such a first- 
hand connection with “the old days.” 
Rubinstein was born in 1887, in the 
shabby industrial town of Lodz, Poland, 
where his father owned a small hand- 
loom factory. He was the last of seven 
children. *My mother did not want a 
seventh child," he explains, “so she de- 
cided to get rid of me before I was 
born. Then a marvelous thing happened. 
My aunt dissuaded her, and so I was per- 
mitted to be born. Think of it! It was a 
miracle!" 

_As a toddler, he would eavesdrop on 

his sisters’ piano lessons, and by the 

time he was three he was “а terrible 
little fiend” about music, screaming 
when his sisters struck a sour note, 
banging the piano lid down on their 
fingers. At four, he was performing at 
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America in 1937, and at 50, Rubinstein 
became a new idol. Everywhere, audi- 
ences clamored for him, and the critics 
threw superlatives at his fingers. During 
World War IL, he moved his family 
to Hollywood, bought a rambling 15- 
room mansion next door to Ingrid 
Bergman and soon became movieland's 
great bon vivant. He chummed around 
with the Basil Rathbones and the Ron- 
ald Colmans, gave lavish garden parties, 
darted in and out of the gossip columns 
and society pages like a butterfly. There 
were self-deprecating chortles (“Му 
profile looks like a fish") and gag-filled 
larks (the papers ran a picture of him 
playing an accordion in a combo with 
Greer Garson on maracas, Danny Kaye 
on bass and Cesar Romero on fiddle). 
He dubbed the piano score for a film 
(Гуе Always Loved You) and collect- 
ed $85,000 for the three days’ work. 
His RCA Victor records sold so well 
that he called his place “The House 
That Victor Built.” 

Tireless Rounds. There was chamber 
music with some of the “local talent” 
like Heifetz and Piatigorsky. Once, the 
story goes, Albert Einstein began to 
play a violin and piano sonata with Ru- 
binstein. Einstein missed a cue in one 
passage and came in four beats late. 
They started again, and again Einstein 
flubbed. They began once more, and the 
great scientist again missed the cue. 
Finally, the exasperated Rubinstein 
cried, “For God’s sake, Professor, can’t 
you even count up to four?” 

All the while, he continued his tireless 
round of concertizing. To this day, Ru- 
binstein boasts proudly that he has never 
canceled a performance. Touring Israel 
in 1952 he smashed his right hand in a 
bureau drawer, incapacitating his fourth 
finger. He played the concert anyway, 
sticking to his difficult program (which 


included a piano version of Stravinsky’s 
Petrushka), refingering the pieces as he 
went along. Everywhere he went, he 
sold out the house, eventually com- 
manded $6,000 a performance. 

Fine Bindings. He gave up his Cal- 
ifornia home and, although he kept an 


apartment in Manhattan, Rubinstein has - 


always considered Paris his home base. 
He maintains a house there, on the 
Rue Foch, next door to Debussy’s old 
home, as well as a summer place on the 
Costa del Sol. Still, he rarely gets a 
chance to stay in one place for long. 
He has never stopped living well, and 
indeed, next to his music, he loves trav- 
eling best. “If I were not a pianist," he 
says, "I would be a travel agent." He 
could also be a professional connois- 
seur. He owns a fine collection of paint- 
ings and 2,000 rare books (“I could cry 
over a book with a fine binding"). His 

ties come from Turnbull's in London, 

his handmade shirts from Barclay's in 

Paris, his suits from Caraceni in Rome, 

his hats from Gélot of Paris, his eau de 

cologne from Penhaligon of London. He 

eats well at Drouant's in Paris, Taverna 

Flavia in Rome, La Cóte Basque in 

Manhattan and Scotts in London (the 

coffee shop in Chicago's Pick-Congress 

Hotel, he says dreamily, makes the 

best waffles). 

His cigars are the best. When he 
sensed the shift of politics in Cuba, he 
bought 3,000 of his favorite Upmann 
Montecristos at 75¢ apiece, and had 
them stored in the humidor in Manhat- 
tan’s “21” Club, from which he draws, 
in miserly fashion, enough for two or 
three smokes a day. “It’s not a vice,” he 
explains. “If I couldn't get the right 
brands, I wouldn't smoke at all. You 
know, in films when a soldier is dying, 
the first thing they do is stuff a cig- 
arette into his mouth, and he dies hap- 
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pily. If I were that soldier and you 
stuffed a cigar in my mouth, I'd kick 
you. The occasion has to be right." 

Play Something. He is also an in- 
veterate raconteur. "I love to talk," he 
says. "But I jump around. If І tell you 
I like this lamp, I’m likely to start talk- 
ing about Nietzsche or pre-Bach music 
or Chinese art or God knows what." 
One of Rubinstein's favorite stories con- 
cerns his first meeting with the Duke of 
Windsor. 

"[ first met him at a private dinner in 
London when he was the Prince of 
Wales. I was in a very good mood that 
evening and amused him very much. 
He wouldn't let me go; he took me to 
two clubs and to the theater. At 3 o'clock 
in the morning, he said suddenly, ‘I 
don't know much about music, but I 
hear you're very good. Would you mind 
playing something?' I couldn't say no to 
the Prince of Wales, so we drove up to 
St. James's Palace and went into a draw- 
ing room. In the corner was the piano, 
a Louis Quinze relic with thin little 
legs and lots of pictures on it. ‘My 
mother, Queen Mary, arranged that,’ 
the Duke said. I saw I couldn't do much 
with the piano, so I decided to play a 
Chopin Polonaise, invariably an effective 
piece for an unmusical person. When I 
struck the first big fortissimo chord, the 
entire piano collapsed at my feet. That 
was the end of the concert." 

The Worst Hours. If there is ever a 
time when Rubinstein is not his gregari- 
ous, fun-loving self, it is in the hours 
before a concert. If he arrives early, he 
likes to watch television (he knows the 
plots of all the soap operas) or go to the 
movies—any movie. He will practice 
scales in thirds under his hat while he 
watches the film, and in'the taxi later, 
he will drum out the right-hand portion 
of a Chopin étude. Back at the hotel 
room, as Nela Rubinstein fiddles nerv- 
ously with her gold necklace, her hus- 
band will warm up a bit at the piano. 

“Those are the worst hours,” she says. 
“To pity him: wrong. To try to calm 
him: wrong. If he fumes, he wants you 
to fume with him. There is nothing you 
can do, really. Certain subjects are ta- 
boo at these times—anything upsetting, 
anything about his pieces for that day. 
Even remarking that he’s never made a 
mistake in one of them. If you say that, 
he will.” 

“Įm nervous like a race horse,” agrees 
Rubinstein. “I can only do some silly 
thing—sip orange juice, cut my nails, 
make a little exercise on the piano. But 
once I pass the door on to the stage, all 
my energies get together and I become 
as quiet as possible. I always look for my 
receiver at the beginning of a concert. 
I sincerely believe in magnetic emana- 
tions—ESP, mediums—all of it. Once 
I find my receiver—it can be anyone, a 
sexy young girl, an old man—l play to 
him. The rest of the audience assists.” 

Happiness Is Living. Looking back, 
Rubinstein realizes now what a pitiable 
thing it was to try to snuff out his life 
on that day nearly 60 years ago. "When 
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I went out into the street," he recalls, 
"I came back from death. I was reborn. 
I suddenly realized what a damn fool I 
had made of myself. There were people 
moving through the street, dogs were 
running around, flowers were growing 
in a little park—it was a wonderful, 
divine show. I learned then that hap- 
piness is not smiling or having money 
or being in good health, although those 
are conditions worth having. Happiness 
really is only living, taking life on its 
own terms. 

"Im passionately involved in life; I 
love its change, its color, its movement. 
To be alive, to be able to speak, to see, 
to walk, to have houses, music, paint- 
ings—it's all a miracle. I have adopted 
the technique of living life from mira- 
cle to miracle. Music is not a hobby, 


BEN MARTIN 


ACCEPTING THE BRAVOS 
To risk, to dare. 


not even a passion with me. Music 
is me. I feel what people get out of 
me is this outlook on life, which comes 
out in my music. My music is the last 
expression of all that. I think I can 
say no man has lived his life more 
fully than I have. I think it's late enough 
in the day for me to have the right 
to say it: My life is made. If I die 
today, still, I had it. Nobody can say 
I've been deprived of anything." 


, 


Such philosophical musings actually 


are rare for Rubinstein. After all, his 
first 50 years were only a prelude; the 
29 years that followed produced the 


mature artist. By that standard, he is 
still young. “Thanks to belatedly picking 
up the piano,” he says, “I have become 
more and more conscientious. I have 
an enormous margin of unfinished busi- 
ness." He adds with a twinkle: “That’s 
why I can still make at my age a gre: 
deal of progress.” And there he g 
bright as a trill, hat cocked over ап 

Brahms and Mozart : I 
in his head—off to 
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MEDICINE 


DOCTORS 


Training for Tomorrow's Needs 


The manifesto rang with a tone of 
bitter disappointment. “We are growing 
intellectually passive," it said. "Much 
of our time is squandered in academic 
exercises from which we learn little." 
Rigid curriculum, formal teaching 
methods, an overlong lecture schedule 
—little about their studies seemed to 
please the 25 students who presented 
their complaints to Dr. Robert Н. 
Ebert, dean of Harvard's prestigious 
medical school. 

The dean was neither annoyed nor 
surprised. A relative newcomer to the 
job (ТїмЕ, July 9), he was just back 
from a White House conference where 
he had, like his students, questioned 
most of the basic assumptions of U.S. 
medical education. Dr. Ebert told the 
future doctors that they were on the 

right track. He encouraged them to 
work out their own choice of lab dem- 
onstrations and lectures—in effect, to 
acquire knowledge as they think best. 

Learning to Think. All over the U.S., 
medical education is suffering from 
growing pains. The U.S. needs to pro- 
duce 11,000 new doctors a year by 
1975* to maintain the present, barely 
adequate ratio of one practicing phy- 
sician to every 1,000 people. Existing 


* Meanwhile the U.S. will avert a crisis in 
doctor supply only by continued foreign aid: 
15,500 graduates of foreign schools (mainly 
in the Philippines, India and Pakistan) have 
acquired U.S. medical licenses in the last 15 
years. Countless U.S. hospitals are utterly 
dependent on 11,000 interns and residents 
from foreign schools. 


ED FISHER © 1962 THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE INC. 
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schools turned out only 7,400 graduates 
last year; enlargement of classes, and 
at least two dozen new schools, should 
reach the desired goal by the late 
1970s. But the problem of quality will 
remain. Rising living standards and a 
growing sophistication in health mat- 
ters are creating a clamorous demand 
for the best in health care. And it is 
this demand that confronts medical ed- 
ucators with their greatest challenge. 

Man has learned so much about med- 
icine, says U.C.L.A.’s dean of curricu- 
lum, Dr. David Solomon, that “the 
schools now cannot cover more than a 
small fraction of the total medical in- 
formation available." Yet, paradoxical- 
ly, several leading medical schools have 
come to the conclusion that the way to 
meet the problem is not to prolong 
medical education but to shorten it. To- 
day, for virtually all physicians, educa- 
tion takes a minimum of nine years 
after high school: four in college, four 
in medical school, one in an internship. 
Specialists spend two to seven years 
more in an ill-paid residency. 

One of the first requirements of a 
renovated curriculum, says Dr. Hans 
Popper of Manhattan’s burgeoning 
Mount Sinai Medical School, is to “re- 
place the process of fact cramming 
with instruction in the principles of 
thinking. What the medical student 
needs most is to learn basic principles.” 
After that, said the A.M.A.’s Council 
on Medical Education at a Chicago 
meeting early this month, the young 
doctor must put his training to practice 
as soon as possible. 

Four into Three. No matter how 
well taught, medicine remains an in- 
exact science. “You will find it dif- 
ficult,’ University of Rochester Physi- 
ologist Dr. William D. Lotspeich tells 
his students, “to exist in a state of not 
knowing—but you must get used to it. 
You will, unhappily, often have to make 
decisions on the basis of incomplete 
information.” 

To make sure that the young doctor’s 
necessarily incomplete information is 
still adequate, several schools have be- 
gun to turn their curriculums inside out. 
Instead of teaching a few subjects in- 
tensively in unwieldy, time-consuming 
blocks (anatomy all through the first 
year, pathology in the second), Western 
Reserve University began as long ago 
as 1952 to slice the four standard years 
into three functional phases. It also took 
the revolutionary step of assigning each 
freshman student to a pregnant patient, 
to serve as assistant to all the doctors 
who care for her and her family for the 
next two years. 

Many aspects of Western Reserve's 
reforms have since been adopted by 
other schools, and last month Dean 
Douglas D. Bond announced that the 
Cleveland progressivists already consid- 
er their system outdated. They want to 
break down the big blocks of time still 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Princess Christina Магоа- 
rethe of Hesse, 33, niece of Britain's 
Prince Philip, and Robert Floris Van 
Eyck, 49, a London artist: their second 
child, first son; in Oxford, England. 


Married. Robert M. Goldberg, 25, 
only son of U.N. Ambassador Arthur 
J. Goldberg; and Barbara Louise Spros- 
ton, 25, a pretty lass from Crail, Scot- 
land, and a fellow Harvard graduate 
student (she in education, he in law 
school); in Chicago. 


Died. Robert Rossen, 57, Hollywood 
producer-director, a onetime boxer from 
Manhattan's Lower East Side who, after 
some years as a Warner Bros. script- 
writer, turned to making his own movies 
“about things I knew as a kid,” such as 
Body and Soul, 1949’s Oscar-winning 
All the King’s Men and The Hustler; of 
a heart attack; in Manhattan. 


Died. Metropolitan Antony Bashir, 
67, Archbishop of the 110,000-member 
Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church of 
New York and North America, a vigor- 
ous anti-Communist who in 1958, while 
in Damascus for the election of a new 
Patriarch, exposed a Soviet plot to seat 
its own Communist-oriented candidate 
by bribing some delegates with cash, 
gifts and free trips to Moscow, then led 
the fight to elect non-Red Patriarch 
Theodosius VI; of cancer; in Boston. 


Died. Albert Thomas, 67, Democrat- 
ic Congressman from Texas’ Eighth Dis- 
trict (Houston) since 1937, a gentle, 
genial but nonetheless powerful legisla- 
tor who, as head since 1949 of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommiitee on Independ- 
ent Agencies (NASA, AEC, etc.), earned 
a reputation among some agency chiefs 
as the budget-snipping leader of “the 
Thomas Obstacle Course” and among 
Houstonians as the provider of such 
plums as its $170 million Manned Space- 
craft Center; of cancer; in Washington. 


Died. Harold Freedman, 69, literary 
agent, a onetime actor who turned in his 
best performances peddling (for a 10% 
commission) Broadway shows to Holly- 
wood, including Hello, Dolly! to 20th 
Century-Fox for $2,000,000, and My 
Fair Lady to Warner Bros. for $5,500,- 
000 and 474% of the gross over $20 
million—highest price ever paid for 
movie rights; of a heart attack; in 
Manhattan. 


Died. Hans Hofmann, 85, pioneer, 
teacher and father confessor of U.S. 
abstract expressionism; of a heart at- 
tack; in Manhattan (see ART). 


Died. Alfred Pritchard Sloan Jr., 
90, the genius who made General Mo- 
tors the world's biggest manufacturer; 
of a heart attack; in Manhattan (see 
U.S. BUSINESS). 
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e 
Net Asset Values—Feb. 15, 1966 
Capital Growth Fund $13.98 
9% Income Fund* 9.93 


*afler current quarterly distribution 
‹ Pan American Mutual Funds offerin- 3 
vestors opportunities for growth and 
income with tax freedom, constant § 
liquidity and professional investment ii 
management. To receive a free Pro- 
spectus-booklet and the Funds’ lat 

certified financial statements Я 
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US TBU STNES S 


neither of these is attractive—especial- 
ly in a congressional election year. 
Therefore Treasury Secretary Henry 
Fowler swiftly denied that any such 
studies were under way, inveighed 
against “the same voices which have 
been historically preoccupied with in- 
flation—they were apprehensive about 
inflation in 1962, 1963 and 1964.” 
Varied Voluntaryism. For the mo- 
ment at least, the Johnson Administra- 
tion continues to rely most heavily in its 
fight against inflation on the guidelines 
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The guidelines are only as good as the guides. 


that request both U.S. management and 
labor to restrict themselves—‘“volun- 
tarily"—to price or wage increases of 
no more than 3.2% a year. The Admin- 
istration has established two rather dif- 
ferent varieties of voluntaryism. When- 
ever a major U.S. industry starts getting 
out of line on prices, Washington rams 
it back into place. When a union frac- 
tures the guidelines in its successful 
wage demands, the White House seems 
to be looking the other way. 

In full knowledge of this fact, the 
AFL-C.1.0. Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union announced that it 
would soon seek new contracts, cover- 
ing some 125,000 workers, that would 
include wage increases of about 6%. 
What about the guidelines? Said Union 
President Jacob Potofsky: "They don't 
worry us." William A. Boyle, president 
of the United Mine Workers, said that 
his union would also demand wage in- 
creases in excess of the guidelines. In 
even more open defiance, Cornelius J. 
Haggerty, head of the A.F.L-C.LO.'s 
building and construction trades depart- 


* Dancing the frug at a Washington party 
with Actress Carol Channing. 
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ment, pointed out that the guidelines 
have no legal sanction and, speaking 
on behalf of 18 building trades unions, 
declared that his people would pay no 
attention whatever to guidelines while 
negotiating contracts covering about 
3,500,000 workers this year. 
"Disastrous" Spending. Most busi- 
nessmen are naturally distressed about 
the difference between the Govern- 
ment's reaction to their own attempts 
to go beyond the price lines and un- 
ion breakthroughs on the wage front. 
But in a St. Louis speech last weekend, 
U.S. Steel Chairman Roger Blough 
placed the blame for present inflation- 
ary pressures not on unions for their 
wage demands, and certainly not on 
corporations for seeking to raise prices. 
Rather, he criticized the Johnson Ad- 
ministration for trying to fight the Viet 


U.S. STEEL'S BLOUGH 


Nam war even while refusing to cut 
down in any way the spending it deems 
necessary for achieving the Great So- 
ciety at home. It is, said Blough, the 
cost of such guns-and-butter Govern- 
ment spending that "can be disastrous 
and produce the wage and price explo- 
sion which neither guidelines nor con- 
trols can permanently prevent." 


Vanishing Prospect 


The Administration had been promis- 


ing for months that this year would at 
last bring an end to the nation's chronic 
balance-of-payments deficit. Last week 
that prospect virtually vanished—a vic- 
tim of the rising cost of the Viet Nam 
war and, strange as it seems, surging 
prosperity at home. } 


Treasury Secretary Fowler still in- 


sisted that *equilibrium"—an equal bal- 


ance, give or take $250 million, be- 
tween surplus and deficit—‘remains our 
goal for 1966, and we mean to reach 
it.” However, he hedged his confident 
earlier forecasts that the target ё 
actually be met, calling both the p 
of the war and the nation's nori 

large trade surplus “im c 
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Secretary John Connor sounded even 
gloomier. “Тһе  balance-of-payments 
problem is going to be with us in one 
form or another as far as the trained 
eye can see into the future," he said. 
Paradoxically, the U.S. payments defi- 
cit in 1965 fell to $1.3 billion, less than 
half the drain of the year before and 
the lowest level since 1957. The biggest 
reason: a $2.25 billion drop in bank 
loans to foreigners. Offsetting that gain, 
however, imports rose faster than ex- 
ports, partly because of dock strikes 
and partly in response to the demand 
for goods from free-spending consumers 
and businessmen. Result: the U.S. trade 
surplus—the excess of exports over im- 
ports—shrank from $6.7 billion in 1964 
to $4.8 billion last year. The trend, said 
Connor, remains a “very serious” prob- 
lem. On top of that, Viet Nam escala- 
tion may pull $700 million of gold and 
dollars out of the U.S. this year as 
against $250 million in 1965. 

All these pressures prompted both 
Fowler and Connor to hint that the 
Government may impose stronger curbs 
on private spending abroad—without 
indicating what they would be. In any 
case, the Administration is still leaning 
away from such emergency brakes as 
severe credit tightening or mandatory 
controls on foreign investment, is keep- 
ing mum on whether it may restrain 
US. tourist spending. 


AUTOS 


Mr. Sloan 


“My generation had an opportunity 
unique in the history of American in- 
dustry,” wrote Alfred Pritchard Sloan 
Jr. two years ago in his memoirs. Of all 
men of any generation, few have made 
more of their opportunities than he did. 

As president of General Motors 
Corp. from 1923 to 1937, as board 


chairman until 1956 and as G.M.’s still 
active honorary chairman until the day 
of his death, at 90, last week, Sloan 
was a towering figure of U.S. industry. 
Under him, G.M. grew from a frail 
follower of Ford into the world’s larg- 
est and most profitable corporation. As 
much as any other individual, Sloan 
shaped the auto industry, which itself 
reshaped the entire U.S. economy and, 
in Sloan’s words, changed “the pace 
and style of everyday life in America.” 

Selling Ideas. Sloan was a man of 
almost cadaverous appearance (6 ft., 
130 Ibs.) and unfailing courtesy. “I nev- 
er give orders,” he once said. “I sell my 
ideas to my associates if I can.” He 
generally could, and many of his ideas 
still stand as guiding principles for G.M. 
In the auto industrys infancy, Henry 
Ford produced economical, unchang- 
ing, sober-styled Model Ts for a mass 
market. It was Sloan who first sensed 
that Americans wanted something more 
than mere wheels and a combustion 
engine. *Mr. Ford," he later recalled, 
*failed to realize that it was necessary 
for new cars to do more than meet the 
need for basic transportation. Middle- 
income buyers created the demand for 
progress in new cars, for comfort, con- 
venience, power and style. This was the 
actual trend of American life, and those 
who adapted to it prospered.” 

Under Sloan’s pioneering presidency, 
G.M. emphasized the closed body in- 
stead of the open touring car, pushed 
used-car trade-ins, installment buying, 
annual model changes, and built a six- 
car price range from Chevrolet to Cad- 
illac that encouraged buyers to trade up. 
Sloan had definite ideas about styling, 
and he did not always like what he saw, 
even at G.M. In 1957 he was partic- 
ularly distressed at one industry trend. 
“They’re not making cars any more,” 
he complained. “They’re making fins.” 
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morial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center 
in Manhattan, where Sloan died. 

To his last day, General Motors re- 
mained Sloan’s primary interest. As its 
honorary chairman, he scrupulously at- 
tended all board meetings. Troubled 
by deafness in his later years, he took 
to conducting conversations by note 
writing. Not long ago, a journalist 
scribbled out a question: What is the 
U.S. stock with the most promising 
growth prospect? Without hesitation, 
Sloan answered: “General Motors.” 


SHIPPING 


Better by the Box 


Theoretically protected by $416 mil- 
lion a year in federal subsidies, the U.S. 
maritime industry has been drifting to- 
ward economic shipwreck for 20 years. 
Partly because the Government pays 
72¢ out of every $1 in wages earned 
aboard subsidized ships, their operators 
have felt little spur to cut costs and 
improve services. Some of the sharpest 
criticism comes from the inside. Says 
Vice President Joseph A. Medernach of 
Moore-McCormack Lines: “The indus- 
try is one of the most backward, stodgi- 
est and stuffiest businesses around.” 

Now, with the increasing popularity 
of jet air freight, along with the promise 
of truly gigantic cargo planes within a 
few years, U.S. shipping companies have 
finally, and belatedly, begun to battle 
back. The weapon on which they pin 
the most hope: a technique called con- 
tainer shipping. A seagoing adaptation 
of piggyback rail freight, container ship- 
ping involves packing cargo into steel, 
aluminum or wood containers of more 
or less standard size (8 ft. high, 8 ft. 
wide and 10, 20, 30 or 40 ft. long) at 
the factory, no matter how far inland. 
The containers are then moved by truck 
or train to a port city and loaded aboard 
a ship built especially to accommodate 
them or so adapted. Upon arrival at a 
foreign port, the containers, still un- 
opened, may be unloaded and freighted 
inland to their ultimate destination. 

No More Higgledy-Piggledy. Con- 
tainers promise to scrape away some of 
the shipping industry's most persistent 
barnacles. Conventional freighters waste 
expensive time in port loading and un- 
loading higgledy-piggledy, with cumber- 
some nets and slings. With specially built 
cranes, the containers can be moved 
into “cellulized” holds so swiftly that a 
vessel that might otherwise have to stay 
in port for, say, 72 hours, can now get 
out in twelve. This alone can cut the 
cost of transoceanic shipping by more 
than 25%. Beyond that, the containers 
are hard to pilfer—so much so that 
Matson Navigation Co. saves $1,000,- 
000 a year by their use. 

Although containers have been used 
by a few U.S. ship operators for a dec- 
ade, the system has really taken hold 
only lately. Last week the Moore- 
McCormack freighter Mormacaltair 
steamed through the stormy Atlantic to 
Antwerp with that ocean’s first regular- 
ly scheduled commercial container car- 
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SLINGING CONTAINERIZED CARGO ABOARD 
Off come the barnacles. 


go. In mid-March, U.S. Lines will begin 
weekly sailings from New York to Europe 
with the first of four vessels specially 
fitted to stack containers in their holds 
like bricks in a wall. American Export 
Isbrandtsen Lines is converting two ore 
carriers for container service. San Fran- I 
cisco-based American President Lines H 
last week announced plans to switch 
nearly all of its transpacific freighter 
service to container ships by 1967. 

Though container shipping may not 
solve all of the industrys many prob- 
lems, its enthusiasts insist that it will 
turn out to be the biggest and best 
switch since steam replaced sails. 


AIRLINES 


All's Fare 

On U.S. airlines, there are 49 differ- 
ent fares for a flight between New York 
and Miami, depending on the passen- 
gers marital status ("family rates"), 
occupation (members of the clergy and 
military men fly cheaper), whether he 
is going first class or by air coach, by 
jet or by piston, at night or by day. Age 
has become a particularly significant 
factor in the cost of air travel: in the 
last month eight major carriers, includ- 
ing American, which pioneered the 
plan, have begun offering half-fare serv- 
ice on a standby basis to young people 
between twelve and 21 who had pre- 
viously paid $3 for an age certification 
card. It's a case of all’s fare. 

Not the least of the air-fare confu- 
sion has been caused by the fact that 
the airlines, rapidly phasing out piston- 
driven planes in favor of jets, und 
standably prefer to charge 
jet rides. And for a long w. 
Aeronautics Board 
do just that: € 
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lished average surcharge of 10% for 
jet travel. But just as understandably, 
CAB Chairman Charles S. Murphy last 
summer decided that the airlines were 
making so much money that, in the 
public interest, rates ought to go down. 
The CAB thereupon decreed that there 
should be no surcharge on routes newly 
converted to jet. The airlines, claiming 
that this decision would cost them some 
$50 million a year, raised a hue and 
cry. There the matter more or less rest- 
ed until last week—when the CAB ac- 
cepted a compromise offered by United 
Air Lines President George Keck. 
Keck’s plan will go into effect March 
27. In return for CAB permission to re- 
store the surcharge on new jet routes, 
United and other major U.S. airlines 
will offer a new, round-trip “excursion 
plan” cutting 25% off present jet coach 
rates—under certain circumstances. 
Thus a jet coach round trip between 
New York and Chicago will, given 
those circumstances, come down from 
$87.40 to $65.55. 

Those circumstantial limitations are 
considerable. The excursion reduction 
would not apply to flights taking off be- 
tween Friday noon and Saturday noon, 
between Sunday noon and Monday noon, 
or during major holiday periods. More- 
over, to qualify, a passenger must be- 
gin his round trip in one calendar week, 
finish it in another, but not take more 
than 30 days in all. 


FINANCE 


Department Store of Investment 

Nearly everybody in the U.S. who 

shops in big retail chain stores, goes to 
the movies or flies by airline, sooner or 
later encounters the handiwork of that 
prestigious Manhattan partnership, Leh- 
man Bros. The 116-year-old firm not 
only provides much of the money that 
finances these and other U.S. industries, 
but has spread out to become a diversified 
department store of high finance. This 
week Lehman (pronounced Lee-man) 
will reach across the Atlantic Ocean: 
as co-managers with London's N.M. 
Rothschild & Sons of a consortium of 
68 international banking concerns, Leh- 
man will put on sale the first $27.5 mil- 
lion of bonds to finance a $138 million, 
300-mile transalpine oil pipeline. The 
issue is expected to become the largest 
corporate bond offering in European 
history. 

Such fiscal flexibility is only what the 
financial community has come to expect 
of Lehman. In the principal business of 
investment banking—raising funds from 
the public through new corporate stock 
and bond issues—Lehman runs second 
(behind First Boston Corp.) with $1.7 
billion of underwriting last year. Leh- 
man partners and associates sit on the 
boards of more than 100 big U.S. cor- 
porations, including General Motors, 
RCA, Pan American Airways, Tidewater 
Oil, American Express and United Fruit. 

Altogether, Lehman Bros. guides or 
controls the investment of $2 billion of 
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other people's money—more than any 
of its rivals. 

No Youth Movement. Despite their 
adventurous outlook, all of the top men 
in Lehman's baroquely ornamented 
eleven-story headquarters at No. 1 Wil- 
liam Street, a discreet short block away 
from Manhattan's Wall Street, are well 
past today's popular business retirement 
age. The presiding patriarch, Robert 
(“Bobby”) Lehman, spare and spry at 
73, controls the major part of the firm's 
capital, operates out of a jewel-box-sized 
office with just enough wall space for six 
small paintings from his $100 million 
private collection.* Though he concen- 
trates on picking promising youthful tal- 
ent, Lehman's outstanding recent per- 
sonnel acquisition is General Lucius 
Clay, 68, who joined the firm after he 
reached the mandatory retirement age as 


MARVIN NEWMAN 


"BOBBY^ LEHMAN 


chairman of Continental Can Co. three 
years ago. The two leading senior part- 
ners besides Lehman and Clay: Monroe 
Gutman, 80, a professorial market an- 
alyst who runs much of Lehman's in- 
vestment portfolio, and Paul Mazur, 73, 
who gave the firm its reputation as the 
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front-running 10.5. investment banker for 
the retailing industry with such clients 
as Macy’s, Gimbels, the May Co. and 
Federated Department Stores. 

Lehman’s 25 other partners—many 
of them still in their 30s or early 40s— 
also serve as management consultants, 
economic forecasters and raisers of ven- 
ture capital. Last year the firm arranged 
$604 million worth of corporate mer- 
gers, sold $946 million of securities by 
privately placed financing, and market- 
ed $1 billion in municipal bonds. Top 
Lehmanites gather daily in what must 
be one of the New World’s most Old 
World corporate dining rooms, savor 
€picurean food prepared by a former 


* Yale Graduate Lehman last week gave New 
York University, of which he is a trustee, 
$1,000,000. to endow a professorship and five 
student fellowships in the fine arts. 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


have put up $21 million to develop iron 
sources in India, will get more ore from 
Goa and Brazil to ensure a tota] 50 
million tons a year. Coke to reduce it 
will come from Australia. 

> For bauxite, Japan has signed a ten- 
year agreement for 1,000,000 tons a 
year, to be mined at Cape York Penin- 
sula, Australia. 

> For petroleum, the Japanese, besides 
drilling in Sumatra, are partners in a 
venture with Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, 
this year will receive 68 million bbls. 
from the tri-nation Arabian Oil Co., 
which is operating in offshore Kuwait. 
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PASTIS MAKER RICARD 
In a bath of licorice. 


FRANCE 
Making Much of a Mess 


The French have taste-tested Scotch 
whisky, Russian vodka, even American 
colas, but when apéritif time rolls 
around they remain stubbornly French, 
call for a Dubonnet, a Byrrh, a Cin- 
zano or—most popular of all—a pastis. 
Sort of a sippin’ cousin to Greek ouzo 
or Turkish raki, pastis is a golden thirst 
quencher from the south of France that 
combines alcohol, herbs, licorice and 
anise and is mixed with water; the name 
in Provengal dialect literally means 
“mess.” More than 350 brands are avail- 
able, but Frenchmen usually call for a 
Ricard. As a result, Ricard Inc. has be- 
come the biggest apéritif maker in 
France, last year produced 30.6 million 
bottles, with sales of $66 million. 


At a Safe Distance. The company’s 
founder and chairman, Paul Ricard, 56, 
is a flamboyant fellow who revels in the 
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title "the Apéritif King of France." 
The son of a Marseille wine merchant, 
Ricard once had notions of being an 
artist; his practical father insisted, how- 
ever, that he learn to earn a living first. 
Ricard turned from palette to pastis 
making, took over the family bathroom 
as his laboratory and distillery, added 
licorice to the standard pastis recipe to 
Improve (or maybe to kill) the usual 
flavor. Perhaps an even better sales- 
man than distiller, he drummed up a 
thriving trade for his bathroom booze 
among bistro owners at a safe distance 
from his home in Marseille; that way, 
they were not apt to visit his “factory.” 
By World War II, when alcohol short- 
ages suspended operations, Ricard had 
moved into a genuine factory, was sell- 
ing 3,640,000 bottles annually. 

Ricard sustained himself and his em- | 
ployees during the war by introducing | 
rice culture to France. He drained 2,100 | 
acres of the Camargue, a brackish | 
swamp west of Marseille, pumped in 
fresh water, raised crops that led to an 
industry that has made France self- 
sufficient in: rice. At war's end Ricard 
returned to pastis making. As French- 
men flocked to the Riviera for sun and 
fun, they picked up the pastis habit, 
demanded what Ricard calls his "sun- 
shine in a bottle" when they got home. 
With rising orders from all of France, 
Ricard's production went from 3,800,- 
000 bottles in 1949 to 16 million in 
1959. The company eventually built 
seven other plants across France, has 
two more under way, including one at 
Dijon in the Burgundy wine country. 
Eight bottling plants have also been 
opened in other European nations and 
in North Africa; this year Ricard is 
contemplating the American market. 
One problem: Americans, who like ice 
in their drinks, will discover that it con- 
geals the licorice into a gooey glob. 

Busier Than the French Line. Ricard 
spends much of his time on the Riviera, 
last week played host there to a varied 
list that included Red Chinese diplo- | 
mats, Ricard truck drivers, private sec- "m 
retaries attending conventions and Ital- | 
ian Film Maker Roberto Rossellini. He 
leaves pastis operations to subordinates. 
“Pm not here to run the business day 
to day,” he tells them, "but: to foresee 
the future." Cushioning that future, Ri- 
card has expanded into mineral water, 
fruit juices, cognac, wine and vermouth. 

He also owns extensive real estate in 
the south of France, including two 
Mediterranean islands. Bendor, the small- 
er one, has hotels, clubs and a conven- 
tion hall. “Over 300,000 tourists take 
my boat to Bendor every year," brags 
Ricard. “That’s more than the French 
Line transports across the Atlantic." 
The larger island, Embiez, is bei 
veloped, with yacht basins, 
tels, a casino and theater. Lo: 
ahead, Ricard grandl 
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Texas Twister 


The Chase is a shockworn message 
film, smoothly overacted and top-heavy 
with subtle bigotry, expertly exploiting 
the violence, intolerance and mean pro- 
vincialism that it is supposed to be 
preaching against. Taking a Horton 
Foote novel adapted by Playwright Lil- 
lian Hellman, Producer Sam Spiegel 
(Lawrence of Arabia) hired Director 
Arthur Penn (The Miracle Worker) to 
whip up a scathing, lopsided indictment 
of a small town somewhere in Texas. 
With Star Marlon Brando as chief jeer- 
leader, the movie smugly points an ac- 
cusing finger at all the wrong, wrong 
deeds done by precisely the right people. 

Ignorant Texans are the targets, and 

Scenarist Hellman blows the lid off a 

snake pit of contemporary evil when 

the towns bad boy, Bubber Reeves 

(Robert Redford), escapes from prison 

and heads home to settle scores among a 

scroungy lot of drunken, wife-swapping, 

white-collar workers who carry their 
pistols to parties of a Saturday night. 

“Shoot a man for sleepin’ with some- 

one’s wife?” cries a round-heeled young 

matron, Janice Rule. “Half the town 'ud 
be wiped out.? Poor Bubbers Mama 

(Miriam Hopkins), cast as Parental 

Guilt, hysterically accepts blame for all 
his misdeeds, though maternal love ap- 
pears to be her only failing. 

Meanwhile, back at the mansion of 
Land Baron E. G. Marshall, a passel of 
vulgar new-rich Texans pledge dona- 
tions to found a college near by, in or- 
der to protect their young against the 
perils of an education at Harvard. Mar- 
shall’s son, played by Britain's James 
Fox, drawls endearments to Jane Fon- 
da, who conquers a casting error as 
Bubber's faithless wife, making trollopy 
white trash seem altogether first class. 
Actor Redford, as Bubber, plays a born 
loser engagingly but cannot quite mask 
the clear-eyed confidence of a boy born 
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BRANDO IN "CHASE" 
Brotherhood in the snake pit. 
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lucky. АП three finally flee to a flaming 
auto junkyard where virtually the entire 
county converges, brandishing torches, 
cheap whisky and other unmistakable 
symbols of moral decay. 

Chase has very few dull moments, 
nor does it lack the courage to cash in 
on its convictions, most of which are 
half-truths deftly rigged to attract liber- 
al non-thinkers. Miss Hellman seldom 
lets a scene end without tacking on her 
comment; except for a handful of cou- 
rageous, long-suffering Negroes and 
Sheriff Brando, no Texan escapes being 
singed by a Statement. Brando ably 
plays the stereotyped champion of hu- 
man rights that he seems compelled to 
endorse in film after film, changing only 
his dialect. Bloody, brutally beaten by 
local louts, he makes a final, desperate 
attack against prejudice and hatred 
while indifferent townsfolk stand by. 
Next morning, Marlon packs up Wife 
Angie Dickinson and hits the road. 
Heading straight North, like as not. 


Teamwork 

Promise Her Anything. Shortly aft- 
er splashing headlines last year as off- 
screen lovers in an unsavory divorce ac- 
tion, Leslie Caron and Warren Beatty 
pooled their talents in a sex farce. Sur- 
prisingly enough, it is an amiable, en- 
tertaining fiction and nowhere near so 
scandalous as life itself. As a young 
French widow with an infant son, Leslie 
oozes gamine charm in the direction of 
her boss, Robert Cummings, a child 
psychiatrist who sucks his thumb under 
stress. Beatty, in his first light comedy 
role, shows an unexpected flair for fool- 
ishness as Leslie’s Greenwich Village 
neighbor, baby sitter and maker of stag 
films. “My movies are not even a felo- 
пу,” Warren insists. “They’re only a 
misdemeanor.” 

The most critical moment in Promise 
follows Leslie’s discovery that her tyke 
has secretly made his movie debut op- 
posite a Junoesque redhead in a wild 
bikini. Such rancid twists of plot could 
easily sour a comedy, except that the 
kid is a disarming moppet named Mi- 
chael Bradley who saves his heartiest 
responses for a pile of red plastic blocks. 
Warren saves his for Leslie, and most 
of the fun is as simple as that. 


Gingerly Satire 

Inside Daisy Clover. Like a benevo- 
lent and protective barracuda, Holly- 
wood Producer Christopher Plummer 
eyes the. grubby 15-year-old Daisy he 
has plucked from a honky-tonk beach 
town, and tells her: “I’m going to make 
Something out of you—money.” He 
soon transforms Daisy (Natalie Wood) 
into America's Little Valentine, a mu- 
sical-comedy wonderkin to someone 
like the young Judy Garland. 

Occasionally Daisy quickens with 
fragments of myth-shattering dialogue, 
or sudden, almost surrealistic glimpses 
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Mood Ebony 


FREEDOM—WHEN? by James Farmer. 
197 pages. Random House. $4.95. 


As a founder of the Congress of Ra- 
cial Equality and its national director 
since 1961, James Farmer helped per- 
fect such civil rights weapons as the 
sit-in and the freedom ride. But Farmer 
has decided that “тоге sophisticated 
weaponry” is now required, and he is 
resigning as CORE's leader next month 
to direct a Government-aided literacy 
and job-training program. Freedom— 
When? is part tribute to the organiza- 
tion he grew up with, part testament of 
his beliefs, part personal memoir of 46 
years, and part civil rights manual. 
Farmer traces CORE's development 
back to 1942, when it was so color- 
blind that one of its white female work- 
ers, mugged in an apartment corridor, 
neglected to tell police that her assail- 
ant was a Negro— for fear," writes 
Farmer, *of indicating prejudice." Now, 
he notes, CORE is in a *mood ebony," 
and he quotes a man as telling him, 
*Brother Farmer, we've got to dig be- 
ing black." No black nationalist, Far- 
mer digs it nonetheless. "We are not so 
worried if we get to be known as Ne- 
groes," he writes. We are desegregation- 
ists, not necessarily integrationists." To 
the question posed by his book’s title, he 
replies that freedom will not be now— 
not only because prejudice persists but 
also because of "those impersonal 
forces of modern economic life which 
produce mass unemployment, urban 
squalor, education inadequate to the de- 
mands of our technological economy.” 
Occasionally, Farmer refuses to let 
facts dilute a good argument. He claims 
that last years Watts riot "probably 
could have been contained by police re- 
straint,” though Watts really boiled over 
only after Los Angeles police pulled out 
of the ghetto for hours in hopes that it 
would cool off. Similarly, in an over- 
long section on the failings of U.S. pol- 
icy in Africa, he mentions “the recent 
visit? of Red China's Mao Tse-tung, 
though Mao has never been near the 
place. But Farmer’s talent, after all, lies 
in leading, not writing. 


The Last Bohemian 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOVEL by Ken- 


neth Rexroth. 367 pages. Doubleday. 
$5.95. 


Just when it has become uncertain 
what a novel is, everyone seems very 
sure that what he writes is a novel. 
There was Truman Capote’s jumbo 
crime documentary, and now there is 
this “autobiographical novel" by Ken- 
neth Rexroth. 

Novel it is not, but it is a novel auto- 
biography. The author is not the victim 
of an unsatisfactory love affair with his 

own personality: he takes himself for 
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granted and spends his space telling 
about other people, places and ideas. 
And what people! Rexroth's book is a 
Who's Non-Who of every oddball in the 
non-Establishment U.S. of the past gen- 
eration—feminists, Wobblies, Free Sil- 
ver men, free-love ladies, anarchists, 
proto-bolsheviks, pacifists, radicals, 
populists, vegetarians, ragged utopians, 
prophets without portfolio and plain 
cranks. His record makes the current 
anti-Establishment of beatnik non-opt- 
ers seem limp and goofy. “ ‘Free love, 
free liquor, free Mooney,’ proclaimed. 
the banners of my youth,"* Rexroth 
says happily today. He has produced a 
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REXROTH 
King of the rock candy mountain. 


splendid piece of Americana of a kind 
that defies academic research; it could 
only have been told by a survivor. 
Today, he is the Last Bohemian, a 
conformist who chose to cleave to a 
tradition of dissent. Rexroth has some- 
thing like Chamber of Commerce status 
in San Francisco, safely beached on the 
shore where the last wave of American 
radicalism washed up. He is a legend as 
poet, horse wrangler, hobo, perpetual 
avant-gardesman, painter, and finally, 
at 60, Grand Old Man of what used 
to be called the Youth Racket. 
Left-Wing Boy. Scout. In Rexroth's 
world, people call him “Duke,” a term 
used in hobo jungles for the classy fel- 
low in a sub-society of declassed men. 
"Its no great compliment," says Rex- 
roth. “Тһе most affected girl in a 
whorehouse is usually called ‘Duchess.’ 


* Mooney, not money. Meaning Tom Moo- 
ney, labor's biggest martyr of the '20s and 
30s, sentenced to death when convicted with 
Warren К. Billings of killing ten people in 
1916's San Francisco Preparedness Parade, 
eventually released from prison in 1939. 
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When а technological break- 
through in | communications 


equipment leads both io radical 
price reduction and increased re- 
liability, to those in the field 
that's big news. 

Such is the case with the brand- 
new FUJITSU Crossbar Tele- 
phone Switching System, Type 
C-400. The crossbar is already 
recognized as one of the most 
advanced types of automatic tele- 
phone switchboards in general 
use. Now simplified circuitry and 
assembly and drastic reduction 
of the number and type of parts 
required have resulted in major 
savings in the cost of the initial 
equipment as well as reduced 
space requirements. 


price reduction 


Type C-400 crossbar switching 
system is more efficient in other 
ways too. Because the holding 
time for each call by the common 
control equipment is much less, 
the system can handle more calls 
than previous systems. And main- 
tenance is simplified by a cen- 
tralized trouble monitor within 
the control equipment. 

FUJITSU's integrated produc- 
tion system from basic compo- 
nents to finished products is your 
assurance of uniform reliability. 
Write for further information 
from FUJITSU, a prime supplier 
to modern public communica- 
tions networks both in Japan and 
abroad. 


FUJITSU LIMITED 


Communications and Electronics 


Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


MAIN PRODUCTS: C] Telephone Exchange Equipment — Telephone Sets 7^ Carrier Transmission & Radio Communica 
Equipment [? Remote Control & Telemetering Equipment [7] Telegraph & Data Communication Equipme ectrol 
Computers & Peripheral Equipment (FACOM) C Automatic Control Equipment (FANUC) C Electric Indicatoi ( 


Components & Semiconductor Devices. 
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driving at race-course speed. When he 
wanted more speed, he spurred his 
chauffeur by rapping оп the glass and 
bellowing “Go on!” At home, when 
Howells seemed to dally in executing 
a command, Churchill hurled his hair- 
brushes at him, shouting, “Move, 
Howes! Goddammit, move!” 

Churchill himself was of course im- 

movable. He was chronically late for 
meals. Even a housewide conspiracy to 
set all his clocks ahead failed to get him 
to table on time; the old boy merely 
asked the correct time of visitors who 
were not in on the plot. He bore pain 
with graceful fortitude, and he recov- 
ered from a fractured spine (at 85) and 
a broken leg (at 87) with startling speed. 
He blandly spurned injections and pills 
(“I won’t take those today, thank you”) 
in favor of brandy and cigars, refused 
to wear pajamas. One morning, ambling 
out of his bedroom, he encountered a 
newly hired housemaid and sent her 
screaming through the halls—he was 
clad only in his walking stick. 

The stick had other uses. Once he 
flicked it out and “jokingly prodded” a 
pretty young nurse who was standing 
in his way. “Oh!” squealed the victim. 
“You're getting saucier!" 

Sticky Newsprint. Churchill’s style 
was imperial, even at breakfast in bed. 
His pet parakeet Toby pecked at his 
grapefruit or perched on a hovering 
servant as Churchill ate his toast and 
jam, attentively scanning the newspa- 
ers. When the papers got stuck with 
jam, Churchill tossed them to the floor, 
which was hidden by morning’s end in 
a froth of sticky newsprint. 

Churchill himself was forever shroud- 
ed in cigar smoke. From his supply of 
3,000 or 4,000 cigars, he smoked seven 
or eight a day. The ashes fell every- 
where. His suits had to be sent out re- 
peatedly for reweaving. The holes in 
his bed linens finally exhausted even 
Lady Churchill’s longanimity, and she 
gave him a smart dressing down. 
Churchill remained calm. The next time 
his sheets started smoldering he called 
for a pair of scissors and imperturba- 
bly snipped out the telltale burn. 

_ Battlements & Moats. Churchill’s pas- 
sion for films, which were regularly 


"T -shown at Chartwell, endured almost 


til bis death. “We saw,” recalls How- 

s, "John Wayne westerns, Kirk Doug- 

Jas westerns, Gary Cooper westerns, 
James Stewart westerns, any western 
just as long as there was lots of horse 

riding. and gunfighting in it. He also 
liked period films with lots of dueling 
and people falling off battlements into 
moats." He especially admired Steve 
Reeves as Hercules and Victor Mature 
as Samson. 

It must have been his sense of his- 
tory. In the last weeks of Churchill's 
ife, "his. mind seemed to settle in the 
bast..He- gave up reading books, and 
through the long afternoons sat staring 
into the fire. He seemed more somber, 
more withdrawn, as if, having passed 
his 90th birthday, he had concluded 


that there would not be a 91st. On the 
evening of Jan. 8, 1965, when he was 
offered his usual brandy and cigar after 
dinner, he said: “No, I don’t want it.” 
Next day he took to his bed. Not long 
afterward, he suffered a stroke; on Jan. 
24, he was dead. 


Hitler’s Drudge 
THE MEMOIRS OF FIELD-MARSHAL 


KEITEL, Chief of the German High 
Command, 1938-1945. Edited by Wal- 
ег Görlitz. 288 pages. Stein & Day. 
$7.95. 


To his Allied captors at Nürnberg, 
the Field Marshal seemed to be the es- 
sence of all that was evil in Junkerdom. 
Tall and taciturn, a monocle screwed 
tight in one chilly pale eye, his boots 


KEITEL & HITLER 
Disillusion only in defeat. 


gleaming with metronomic precision as 
he paced the stone floor of his cell, the 
prisoner never complained and never 
begged for mercy. When the gallows 
trap was sprung on Oct. 16, 1946, and 
Wilhelm Bodewin Johann Gustav Keitel 
dropped to his death, it is doubtful that 
he had any regrets. Keitel had long be- 
fore reached the end of his rope. 

If Eichmann demonstrated the ba- 
nality of evil, Keitel proved its myopia. 
Actually, the chief of Hitler's high com- 
mand was neither a Prussian nor a very 
convincing “war criminal.” Keitel was 
a frustrated farmer who, on his rare 
wartime leaves, loved nothing more than 
to muck about his Brunswick estate of 
Helmscherode, buying new farm imple- 
ae or hunting roebuck and wild 

- boar. Almost coincidentally, he signed 
_ his name to Hitler’s orders decreeing 
the deaths of millions. As another Nazi 
‘general wrote of Keitel later, “Не was 
. certainly not wicked au fond, as one 

> occasion | reads of him.” 
Keitel memoirs, written at Nürn- 
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Get close to a Marlboro. 


Get close to a cigarette that's more than 
just another smoke. More than just flavor 
or a filter. 

Smoking a Marlboro is a unique experience. 
Try one and see. Offer one. Notice the way 
people notice you. 


You get a lot to like with a Marlboro— 
ур. ; all around the world. 


а jonal 
2 y ” America’s finest cigarettes have a quality all their own, . . from Philip Morris Internat i 
flex 
PARLIAMENT, Filter Recessed; PHILIP MORRIS; Regular and King Size; PHILIP MORRIS FILTER, Charcoal Filter, Humifex Pack PAXTON, Rich Menthol, Hum! * 
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SCANDINAVIAN MODERN is Copenhagen's 
wistful little Mermaid and imagination that 
names Poulsen lamps “Moon Pendulums:’ 


Scandinavians add sparkle to their practical way of life. When you fly SAS, the Scandinavian 
Modern Airline, Scandinavians pilot your SAS Royal Viking Jet with care, precision, attention 
to every detail. At your seat you're welcomed with cheerful service and magnificent food 
honored by La Chaine des Rotisseurs. That's Scandinavian Modern, SAS style. On five con- 
tinents, SAS jets link 39 countries. Aboard every flight you'll find Scandinavian hospitality, 
Scandinavian service, Scandinavian precision. Add a bit more sparkle to your life. 


FLY SCANDINAVIAN MODERN —WORLDWIDE 
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Bob Fosse's choreography sizzles, but Neil 
15! ОМ Simon's book is a burnt-out case. 


ЕЎ h2 INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE is John Os- 

ene .  borne's Inferno, the journey of an “irre- 
day: Ma ER THEA bo ) , | fic 
nes rs THE ааа Shatner  deemably mediocre” middle-aged soul 


TS uM 
RESENT?, „ууа ctor through a modern hell, all the while lash- 


m. a e do À “ E 
40 us ut a eR ing out at his fate with visceral scorn and 
practice and mu waspish humor. Nicol Williamson makes 
{тар him a good sight larger than most heroes. 


farch 3 
Thursday: М povie (CBS, 9-11 
U DAY М Рош Q'Clock. Spencer 
pevil @ handed Irish-American 
a hardha s a hard-case 


THE PERSECUTION AND ASSASSINATION OF 
MARAT AS PERFORMED BY THE INMATES OF 
THE ASYLUM OF CHARENTON UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF THE MARQUIS DE SADE blends 


" 3 nk Sinatra; бр the bless- Brecht with the Theater of Cruelty, mix- 

aa M ican criminal, up at a children's ing in philosophy, revolution and insanity. 
pA in their МОГ Ame ре ofA A skin-tingling assault on the senses, 

| dne y situated On EE CACTUS FLOWER is a French bonbon ooz- 

M eot may erupt any ing with sex. Barry Nelson is a sybaritic 

qom ™ h4 dentist who is affair-prone; Lauren Bacall 

Friday, Mae сном (NBC, plays the slightly soured nurse who saves 

{ SAMMY рАҮ! = third appear- him—then conquers him. Director Abe 

930. pm BR уе more of him- Burrows keeps this candied love apple 

f the ee friends. Guests include dripping with amusement. 


YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU. A note of 
“bsupremes an nostalgia and innocence is struck by the 

arch 5 APA repertory company in its stylish 
| MD M: SPORTS (ABC, 5- revival of the 1936 George Kaufman- 
р е World Ski Jumping cham- Moss Hart comedy classic. 


b di from Oslo, Norway; the Daytona Off Broadway 

| Stock Car championship from Day- е { 
Fh. THE MAD SHOW. With only a passing 

NURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, nod to Mad magazine, this revue satirizes 

рт). The Five Pennies. This TV kiddie shows, soap-flake Operas, re- 

ye biography of Jazz Musician Ernest cording stars. It has more jaw than teeth, 

л ("Вей") Nichols is laden with he- Би the show is entertaining. 

is and sentimentality, but Danny Kaye HOGAN'S GOAT. Ethnic memory is tapped 

Í Louis (“Satchmo”) Armstrong have as William Alfred evokes Irish character, 

Шал save the show. customs and clout in Brooklyn at the turn 


4 and less he nathan Winters. 


| of the century. Beneath the blarney and 
| Sunday, March 6 blather lies the story of the making and 
(S NEWS RELIGIOUS BROADCAST (CBS,  unmaking of an American politician. 

llam). А tour around the new Israel THE WHITE DEVIL. А revival in modern 


sum in Jerusalem to see exhibits rang- dress recaptures all the gory gothic ele- 
En century Persian gold orna- ments of John Webster's 17th century 
[ о and op art. melodrama of destruction wrought by 
oe: pes (CBS, 11-11:30 a.m.) ambition, greed, murder and revenge. 

Bs Pound's, Search of Ezra Pound” 
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| п Europe. 
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bts ist Prin election as independent that folk aficionados, picking up an old 
AT Disneve Minister, colloquialism, call a “harp. Butterfield’s 
D (NBC. 7.3 WONDERFUL WorlD or harp is electrically amplified, and he gets 
ЩЩ about -8:30 p.m.). Part 2 of extraordinary saxophone-like effects with 
а girl who wants to it. On his first album, The Paul Butter- 
the Royal Danish Ballet field Blues Band (Elektra), he not only 
Tuesda blows a wild-sweet harp but also shows 
fir p YS SPECIAI March 8 that he is one of the best young bluesmen 
Friends, AL (CBS, 10-11 p.m.) around by singing the likes of Shake Your 
| _: the state of Money-Maker and Thank You Mr. Poo- 
alliance as seen bah, vigorously backed by guitars, drums, 
enchmen. organ and bass. 


| TH EAT E . SANDY BULL, an accomplished guitarist 
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ay works and his own too-lengthy ragalike 
со , musings. His Inventions (Vanguard) in- 
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tin Sa ; skouri, 28, singing in a supper € 
: das Ove, E dancer in side Athens and brought her to the U.S. 
М mg €n Verdon is to tour and record with him some Songs 
Esp Ortune’s foil. from Greece (RCA Victor), with folk 
lyrics but melodies mostly by Manos 
(Never on Sunday) Hadjidakis. Greek is 
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etic language of love for Belafonte's 
mellifluous voice (In the Small Boat, 
Walking on the Moon). Mouskouri adds 
some dreamlike songs about freedom (The 
Town Crier, The Baby Snake). ! 

AMALIA RODRIGUEZ, one of Portugal's | 
most marketable exports, is queen of the | 
lemon-flavored café song known as fado. 
(Fado literally means fate and is always 
cruel) Amalia's new album, called the 
Soul of Portugal (Columbia), contains a 
dozen fados (Corner of Sin, Useless An- 
gel), similar in mood to Edith Piaf's 
chansons but stamped with Portuguese 
rhythms and Amalia’s tangy timber. 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, a stylish Scottish 
tenor who is equally at home singing 
Handel arias, gives meticulous attention to 
Greensleeves and Other Songs of the Brit- 
ish Isles (London). Abetted by a sensitive 
orchestral accompaniment, McKellar’s ex- 
pressiveness and polish bring freshness to 
such faded ballads as The Last Rose of 
Summer and Ye Banks and Braes. 

THE ROMEROS, which is to say the young 
Spanish guitarists Celin, Angel and Pepe, 
along with their father Celedonia, per- 
form An Evening of Flamenco Music 
(Mercury). The quartet plays four of the 
gypsy dances, but the most brilliant in- 
terludes are Pepe’s solos, including the 
flashy Bulerias and the moody Granadias. 


CINEMA 


THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET. Folksy hu- 
mor and lyrical fantasy heighten the im- 
pact of this masterly Czech tragedy—a 
deceptively simple tale of a henpecked 
nobody (Josef Króner) who befriends but 
ultimately betrays the doomed old Jewess 
(Ida Kaminska) whose button shop is 
given to him by Nazis ruling a compla- 
cent Slovakian village in 1942. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
An Italian Communist, Director Pier 
Paolo Pasolini, vividly re-creates the world 
and work of Christ with a cast of non- 
professional actors, a script taken line for 
line from Scripture, and a blessed ab- 
sence of the usual conventions. 

KING AND COUNTRY. The trial and ex- 
ecution of a pathetic World War I de- 
serter (Tom Courtenay) mean agony for 
the officer (Dirk Bogarde) assigned to de- 
fend him in this rigorous British drama 
by Joseph Losey (The Servant). 

“THE FLIGHT OF THE PHOENIX. While the 
wreckage of a twin-engined transport siz- 
zles in mid-Sahara, Director Robert Al- 
drich coolly studies а crew of survivors 
headed by James Stewart in their attempt 
to escape on a wing and a prayer. 

OTHELLO. Playing the Moor of Venice in 
blackface, Laurence Olivier often strikes 
verbal fire from the kindling poetry of 
Shakespeare's tragedy but fails to ignite 
the smoldering passion of the inner man. 

DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. Before and after the 
Russian Revolution, lovers move through 
a many-splendored landscape in David 
Lean’s version of Pasternak’s classic. Omar 
Sharif is Zhivago, Julie Christie his Lara. 

REPULSION. Terror shrouds a London 
flat in this classic chiller about a demure 
blonde murderess (Catherine Deneuve) 
and her eager suitors. 

THUNDERBALL. The latest James Bond 
survival kit includes an Aqualung, a back- 
pack jet and, again, Sean Connery con- 
quering the fair sex and some foul foes. 

THE SPY WHO CAME IN FROM THE COLD. © 
This strong, stark adaptation of John le ~~~ 
Carrés novel has Richard Burton е 
his best screen performance аз а 
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THE ROLEX "DAY-DATE" p 


Most remarkable achievement in watch-making, the Rolex № 
Oyster Perpetual “Day-Date.” Available only in 18-ct. gold 
or platinum, with matching “President” bracelet. 

Like all Rolex Chronometers, every “Day-Date” is now 
awarded the highest distinction of the Swiss Institutes for 
Official Chronometer Tests, the mention *Especially good 
results." Its superlative accuracy is protected by the famous 
Rolex Oyster case, made in Geneva by Swiss craftsmen and 
guaranteed 100% waterproof, and its movement is self- 
wound by the Perpetual rotor. The date and the day of the 
week, writtenin full;changeinstantaneouslyeverymidnight. 


E LAND Qu 
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British agent sent to Set a diabolical trap 
for a tireless foe (Oskar Werner) in East 
Germany. : 

DARLING. Low jinks in the jet set, with 
Julie Christie bouncing from pillow to 
post. 

JULIET OF THE SPIRITS. Baubles, bangles 
and Freudian beads bob to the surface 
when Director Federico Fellini (8%) 
plumbs the subconscious of a matron 
(Giulietta Masina) beset by marital woes. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOVEL, by Ken- 
neth Rexroth. Novel it is not, but it is a 
novel autobiography of an old bohemian, 
who describes with much wit and some 
wisdom the anarchists, pacifists, ragged 
utopians and plain cranks he encountered 
during a merrily freewheeling life. 

THE MEMOIRS OF FIELD-MARSHAL KEITEL, 
Chief of the German High Command, 1938- 
1945, edited by Walter Górlitz. Completed 
just before he was hanged as a war crim- 
inal, this memoir by Hitler's top military 
man-gives a fascinating account of the 
last days of the Wehrmacht as well as a 
chilling insight into the moral myopia 
that afflicted the Nazi high command. 

ALLENBY OF ARABIA, by Brian Gardner. 
An eloquent and meticulous biography of 
Sir Edmund Allenby, the great British 
general whose Palestine campaign knocked 
Turkey out of World War I. 

A CHOICE OF WEAPONS, by Gordon 
Parks. The well-known Negro photogra- 
pher recounts without a trace of self-pity 
his struggle to find a better weapon than 
hatred to use against the injustices he en- 
countered in a white man's society. 

IN COLD BLOOD, by Truman Capote. The 
darkest side of murder—in this case the 
slaughter of a farm family in Kansas— 
is illuminated with a fidelity that makes 
the act as real as it was meaningless. 

A VISION OF BATTLEMENTS, by Anthony 
Burgess. This wry account of a young Brit- 
on's jousts with the military bullies and 
oafs stationed on Gibraltar during and 
after World War II shines like а Fabergé 
bauble when compared with the usual as- 
sortment of wartime reminiscences. 

THE PROUD TOWER, by Barbara Tuch- 
man. The author skillfully reconstructs 
the edifice of Europe—comfortable, com- 
placent, seemingly secure—that was to 
topple before the guns of August 1914. 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 
The Source, Michener (1 last week) 
Those Who Love, Stone (2) 
The Double Image, MacInnes (3) 
The Embezzler, Auchincloss (7) 
‚ The Comedians, Greene (5) 
The Lockwood Concern, O’Hara (4) 
Up the Down Staircase, Kaufman (6) 
The Billion Dollar Brain, Deighton (9) 
‚ Thomas, Mydans (8) 
The Rabbi, Gordon 


ЕТЕ 


— 


NONFICTION 
1. In Cold Blood, Capote (1) 

2. The Proud Tower, Tuchman (3) 

3. A Thousand Days, Schlesinger (2) 

4. Games People Play, Berne (4) 

5. A Gift of Prophecy, Montgomery (6) 
6. Kennedy, Sorensen (5) 

7. The Penkovskiy Papers, Penkovskiy (7) 
8. The Last 100 Days, Toland 

9. Yes | Can, Davis and Boyar (8) 

0. A Gift of Joy, Hayes (9) 
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Editorial content identical with U.S. edition 
except for occasional contractions because of 
space fitting. This edition is neither censored 
nor re-edited. Editorial and advertising offices: 
TIME & LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. Printed by Dai Nippon 
Printing Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. 
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LETTERS 


Artur’s Round Table 


Sir: Thank you for a fascinating and 
perceptive story on Artur Rubinstein 
[Feb. 25], surely one of our most endur- 
ing—and endearing—musical geniuses. In 
a world in which so many distrust or dis- 
like their lives, it's a pleasure to read 
about someone who loves and cares about 
his own enough to transmit his joy to 
others. 
(Mns.) ELIDA D. LAWSON 

New York City 


Sir: Your enthusiasm overreaches itself 
when you call his playing of Mozart “im- 
peccable.” Though fine, it is marred by 
that same romanticism that is the Rubin- 
stein trademark. What is interesting in 
this regard is not the pianist’s limitation 
but the certainty that he will improve, 
that in time his Mozart will have the 
clarity and refinement it needs. On the 
basis of his spirit and energy alone, Ru- 
binstein deserves his superb life. 
DONALD WILSON 

New York City 


Sir: Rubinstein s unique blending of “ro- 
mantic” and “modern” piano styles de- 
serves the highest praise of the civilized 
world. But to state categorically that he is 
“the world's greatest pianist,” to put him 
on a pedestal above Horowitz, Richter, 
Serkin, etc., is- irresponsible reporting of 
a type to which I think Rubinstein him- 
self would take exception. 
MILTON SETZER 

New York City 


Sir: The Rubinstein story is a gem. 
WILLIAM M. AVERY JR. 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


War With Words 


Sir: As a Vietnamese, I find your cover 
story on Premier Ky [Feb. 18] excellent. 
At last people will understand that the 
government is doing its best to defend 
and help the people. 

Doan TAN Hoi 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Sir: TIME’s Viet Nam coverage has been 
nothing less than outstanding, the story 
on Dean Rusk [Feb. 4] nothing less than 
just. Now, after a week of Fulbright's 
foreign relations circus, I think we can all 
agree with Truman's view of the man as 
"that overeducated Oxford s.o.b." 
NORMAND W. DUFRESNE 

Lowell, Mass. 


Sir: What we need is more “overedu- 
cated Oxford s.o.b.s" [Feb. 18] in Con- 
gress and fewer "shocking exposés" that 
are shocking only in their intent to malign. 

de (Mns.) MARIE G. ALI 
Mt. Rainier, Md. 


Sir: To accuse Senator Fulbright of a 
“blind spot” in not accepting the myth of 
a monolithic-belligerent Communist bloc 
is to reveal your own. That Communist 
doctrine js neither monolithic nor neces- 
sarily nor always belligerent is no longer 
an opinion. It’s a fact! I know of no repu- 
table scholar who would argue otherwise. 
HERBERT W. WERLIN 
Instructor in Political Science 
State University of New York 
Stony Brook, N.Y. 


Sir: My greatest fear is that the Ful- 
brights, Morses and Kennans will prevail. 
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These men don't want to negotiate; they 
want to capitulate. 
L. G. HAMILTON 


Geneva, Ill. 


Sir: Congratulations to President John- 
son, that great man SO blindly misunder- 
stood by his critics. Johnson's Viet Nam 
policy is designed not merely to thwart 
Communist avarice but to demonstrate 
that the U.S. is more interested їп build- 
ing than in destroying, more interested in 
international cooperation than in nation- 
alistic isolationism. 
Patrick Н. Gorman III 

Woolloomooloo, N.S.W., Australia 


Third Force 


Sir: True, Lockheed is a great company, 
and much of the credit belongs to Chair- 
man Gross and his dynamic executives 
[Feb. 11]. You say the chairman is a 
banker turned supersalesman and that the 
president and vice president were ас- 
countants who became brilliant adminis- 
trators. But it takes more than salesmen 
and administrators to produce technolog- 
ical triumphs. Oh yes, you did say: “En- 
gineers and scientists constitute a third of 
Lockheed’s work force.” 

CurisTos T. CHRISTY 

President 

Engineers-Scientists Guild 
Lockheed Section 
Burbank, Calif. 


Sir: I raised half of that $40,000 to buy 
Lockheed out of receivership in 1932, 
and served as a director during the forma- 
tive years. As a close personal friend of 
Bob Gross from childhood,. may I add 
that only a genius could play second fiddle 
to his inspiring brother all those years— 
and in the end rise to greater heights. 
MAJOR GENERAL LAWRENCE C. AMES 

) U.S.A.F. (Ret.) 
Oakland, Calif. 


Stress & Distress 


Sir: TIME's discussion of clerical celi- 
bacy [Feb. 18] has done a great service by 
bringing into the open a festering sore in 
the church. Celibacy as a sine qua non 
for the priesthood of the Latin Rite is a 
product neither of the demands of faith 
nor of the conclusions of sound theology. 
The stress on celibacy in Western Catholi- 
cism at times borders on the irrational. 
(THE REV.) ROGER J. MoaG 
Catholic Student Center 
U.S.L. Campus 
Lafayette, La. 
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Sir: A priest who seeks solution dh 
problems in marriage betrays an | 
appreciation of what marriage і: # 
Marriage is not a solution; it is a voz 
wherein persons give themselves 
form a new creation. The celibate 
pable of the greatest fulfillment к 
the possibility of devoting himself tor « ; 
rather than to one is uniquely his, К 

(THE REV.) STEPHEN F. Dif} '' 
St. Augustine’s Rectory | 
Union City, N.J. bo. 
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зег up” by saying, “Hahtaste?” In a Florida 
state park the ranger said, * Ahmtored. 
Hadahordnot.” 


GEORGE JOHNSON 
Wausau, Wisconsin 


Sir: It is too late for the Ford Founda- 
tion to save the U.S. from so-called Amos 
'm Andy accents. Dig the President! Dig 
Gershwin! Dig all the rock "n' roll beat 
groups! Pick up on all the bestselling 
novels! Because I am one of them millions 
of «can-not-be/shall-not-be/integrated ог 
(Uncle Ralph Bunche) assimilated," I 
figure its best to talk, walk, sing and 
swing like a true nigger! It is like my music, 
jazz. It’s personal, and the sounds often 
change from nigger to Negro and from 
colored to Afro. That's our sound. It’s our 
contribution to the world, it’s pure Afro- 
American. It's beautiful. "Taint necessarily 
so that our sounds have to go. 
TED JOANS 
jazz poet 


MAKE THE MOST OF BOTH 
BY HAVING A 


6% 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 


A Deposit Account with Lombard 
Banking provides a good rate of 
interest, with absolute safety for 
your capital—leading to financial 
peace of mind. While on deposit, 
your money earns interest steadily, 
but can easily be withdrawn, 
subject to the terms you arrange 
when the Account is opened. No 
U.K. income tax will be deducted. 
To earn 6% per annum, minimum 
period of deposit and notice of with- 
drawal is six months. 

Write now to the General Manager 
for further details, and copy of De- 
posit Account Booklet No. А0306. 


LOMBARD 
BANKING 


LIMITED 
Paid-up capital and reserves in excess of 
£12,0 


enroute to Dakar 


College of the Air 


Sir: Your story on radio’s vitality [Feb. 
18] fails to mention college radio. While 
most college operations are limited to the 
campus, many are expanding. My own 
station, the country’s oldest college sta- 
tion, has turned dream into reality: we 
have expanded to a 20,000-watt stereo FM 
station to serve Southern New England 
with public affairs and music programs. 
College radio is on the move—I believe 
that many of tomorrow's radio executives 
are getting their start at college stations 
rather than in broadcasting schools. 
FRED BRACK 
Program Director 


Head Office: Lombard House, 
Curzon Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
GROsvenor 4111 (30 lines) 

City Office: 31 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
MINcing Lane 4111 (10 lines) 


WBRU 
Brown University, 
Providence 


Prof’s Pride 


Sir: I appreciated your excellent piece 
on the Berkeley, Calif., Police Department 
[Feb. 18]. Every word of it is correct. I 
have special pride in the department be- 
cause I am the sole remaining member of 
the University of California group that 
helped Chief Vollmer establish a modern 
department. Soon after Vollmer (a former 
mail carrier) became chief, he consulted 
Professors Jessica Peixotto, A.M. Kidd and 
me. Dr. Peixotto was a member of the 
State Board of Charities and Corrections 
and taught criminology; Professor Kidd 
taught criminal law; I, formerly at Stan- 
ford, had also taught criminology and 
been chairman of the probation commit- 
tee of the Juvenile Court of Santa Clara 
County. We drafted plans for the depart- 
ment and gave lectures on criminology to 
Vollmer's staff. 


Now advertisers can choose 
from 39 international adver- 
tising editions of TIME The 
Weekly Newsmagazine. 


Ira B. Cross 
Retired Flood Professor of Economics 
Berkeley, Calif. 


No Birth Control 


Sir; More power to literate and discern- 
ing Drama Critic Kauffmann [Feb. 25]. I 
should have thought that after putting 
months of planning, weeks of rehearsals, 
and untold hours of blood, sweat and tears 
| into the production of a play, a producer 
Ч be pleased to have a man allow his 
faculties a short period of gestation 
living birth to his make-it-or-break- 
us hope that Mr. Kauffmann 
guns in spite of “rats m the 
А ; 
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Sir: А great salute to Mr. Disney е Teri 
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Sir: You better watch out, М. 
That is not Pooh. } 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER - 


LTHOUGH they have had their 
share of close calls, the TIME 
correspondents covering the war in 
Viet Nam had, until last week, come 
through unscathed. On Washington's 
Birthday, Pentagon Correspondent 
John Mulliken, on a two-month tour 
of duty in South Viet Nam, became 
our first casualty. He was wounded 
—fortunately only slightly—by a 
sniper’s bullet while on a search- 
and-destroy mission with the U.S. 
25th Infantry Division's 2nd Brigade 
in a patch of woods 20 miles north- 
west of Saigon. The bullet drilled a 
clean hole through the heel, missed 
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ter lightly, cabled his wife from the 
hospital about the precise area of 
his injury: IF YOU WANTED TO 
SHOOT YOURSELF, THIS IS THE SPOT 
YOU WOULD CHOOSE TO DO THE 
LEAST DAMAGE. To the Silver and 
Bronze stars he already holds, his 
colleagues in the Washington bureau 
plan to add a third citation: the 
Order of Achilles. 


N the nine years since Ghana 

became independent, ТїмЕ has 
been banned, burned, scissored, or 
otherwise censored in that country 
so many times that we've lost count. 
This was thin-skinned Kwame Nkru- 
mah’s way of registering his dis- 
pleasure with stories that were frank 
and detailed about the "Redeem- 
er’s” oppressive regime and his eco- 
nomic mismanagement of a prom- 
ising young nation. Another form 
of damaging official harassment 
has been the on-and-off exclusion 
—and in one case the arrest—of 
our reporters. 

When Nkrumah’s leftist police 
state was toppled by a military coup 
last week, 'TIME's editors were eager 


for coverage. First off the mark was 
Correspondent Friedel Ungeheuer, 
based in neighboring Nigeria, who 
flew into Accra a few hours after 
the coup and was able to get his file 
to the editors just under the Satur- 
day-night deadline. 

Significant as the immediate news 
was, both Writer John Blashill, who 
toured South and West Africa in 
January 1965, and Senior Editor 
Edward Hughes, who reported to 
Time from Africa for 23 years in 
the '50s, envisaged a story that 
would place the coup in the frame- 
work of recent African history. To 
this end, correspondents tapped their 
sources in London, Paris, Washing- 
ton and several posts in Africa it- 
self. Writer Blashill found especially 
useful the perceptive chapter on 
Ghana in a new book, African Pow- 
der Keg, by Ronald Matthews, our 
correspondent in Tunisia. A source 
closer to home, a Ghanaian student 
working as a file clerk in Manhat- 
tan’s Time & Life Building, proved 
knowledgeable about the new lead- 
ers in Ghana. His cousin is one of 
the top men in the new regime. 
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THE WoRLD). In Indonesia, where 
Strongman Sukarno sought to refurbish 
his sullied image by firing Defense Min- 
ister Nasution, one of Peking's arch- 
enemies, anti-Communist students dared 
to howl their disapproval at the palace 
gates. 

In Russia, a new five-year. plan jet- 
tisoned Nikita Khrushchev's dream of 
overtaking U.S. heavy industry by 1970 
and focused instead on a goal that Red 
China's rulers condemn as pure capi- 
talistic decadence—making life more 
pleasant for the people. Throughout the 
world, Peking seeks to incite “wars of 
national liberation." Yet in Red China 
itself, noted Columnist Joseph Alsop, 
the regime's paranoid leaders have be- 
come so distrustful of the younger gen- 
eration that they have shipped all mem- 
bers of the three upper classes at pace- 
setting Peking University to Sinkiang, 
the Chinese Siberia, “to improve their 
minds by a period of hard labor.” 

Clearly, neither in Ghana nor Viet 
Nam—let alone Russia or China—is a 
coup or demonstration or a series of 
advances and retreats any real premise 
or portent for the future. But the free 
world could take some comfort last 
week from the loosely linked chain of 
evidence around the world that repres- 
sive regimes were losing rather than 
gaining ground in their effort to impress 
mankind that liberty, Communist-style, 
is the wave of the future. 
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HUMPHREY & JOHNSON 
Light in the porthole. 


THE WAR 


“Restrained Optimism” 

The helicopter bearing Hubert Hum- 
phrey eased deliberately through the 
chill twilight so as not to reach the 
White House lawn ahead of the TV 
cameras. It was the only leisurely part 
of his homecoming. The Vice President 
stepped from the chopper into Lyndon 
Johnson's capacious abrazo, then 
plunged into a hectic round of briefings 
and appearances. Having stumped nine 
Far Eastern countries to solicit support 
for the Johnson Administration's Viet 
Nam policy, his task last week was to 
convert the critics back home. 

After giving the President an imme- 
diate "quick porthole look" of his im- 
pressions, Humphrey was back at 8 a.m. 
next day to address members of Con- 
gress. His listeners found Humphrey 
unwontedly militant, particularly since 
his mission had been to emphasize that 
the U.S. is as deeply committed to the 
struggle for a better life in Asia as it is 
to the defeat of Red aggression. 

Talking "Win." In each of the “two 
wars," said Humphrey, "we have a 
right to have restrained optimism and 
confidence." Then, paraphrasing South 
Vietnamese Premier Nguyen Cao Ky, 
he declared: "The National Liberation 
Front is neither national nor liberating, 
but it is a front. Communism is one 
thing as a theory for discussion in this 
country, but it is quite another in those 
small countries of Asia where its teeth 
are bared and its appetite consuming. 
Its creed is terror, murder, assassina- 
tion." To make sure that the Admin- 
istration's congressional critics got the 
point, Humphrey wondered aloud why 
some of them "always suggest what we 
might give up" in order to bring about 
negotiations. "Why not ask what Hi 
noi might give up?" ; ale. 

One listener who agreed wen 
saying: “He was tall Р 
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much tougher than McNamara ever was 
before our committee, and tougher than 
Rusk." Senator Wayne Morse, who likes 
weak talk, grumped: *I think he has lost 
all his persuasiveness among people who 
think. I never expected my Vice Presi- 
dent to make this plea for war." 
Summoned back next day to brief a 
second group of lawmakers, Humphrey 
assured them: “We have now reached 
the stage where our military forces can 
sustain a planned, methodical forward 
movement." Though he was doubtful 
about the efficacy of B-52 raids on 
South Viet Nam when he left for the 
Far East, the Vice President added, he 
is now convinced they are useful. 
Chums with Peking. Humphrey's han- 
dling of his trip and the subsequent 
briefings won him more attention than 
have come his way since his nomination 
in 1964. He also had his troubles. From 
Pakistan, where he had met the coolest 
reception of his tour, came a chorus of 
protest over a story distributed by the 
United States Information Service after 
he had left. It quoted him as saying that 
Pakistan was "fully aware of the threat 
of Communist China,” whereas the re- 
gime is as eager as ever to stay chums 
with Peking. Humphrey subsequently 
denied making the statement. In India, 
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Prime Minister Indira Gandhi was more 
polite, but still found it necessary to 
remind the U.S. publicly that Humphrey's 
visit had not changed her government's 
nonaligned foreign policy. 

At home, Senator J. William Ful- 
bright, on whose Foreign Relations 
Committee Humphrey once sat, embar- 
rassed the Vice President by again in- 
viting him to appear before the com- 
mittee—even though he had already 
reported lengthily to the Congressmen 
(Fulbright left the Vice President's 
briefing 45 minutes early) and had 
turned down one invitation from the 
chairman the previous week. Fulbright's 
explanation for sending another was 
that he had found the White House 
presentation inadequate. “I really don't 
see the necessity for any further discus- 
sions," snapped Humphrey. "I suggest 
Congressmen should be looking for new 
issues and new copy and not having 
replays." Fulbright had reminded Hum- 
phrey that a vice-presidential appear- 
ance before his committee would not 
be unprecedented. Lyndon Johnson, 
while Vice President, actually asked to 
testify when he returned from an Asian 
trip in 1961. *That was his privilege," 
retorted Johnson's successor. “Му name 
is Hubert Humphrey." 
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After accepting the first Freedom House 
award ever given to a President while in of- 
fice, Lyndon Johnson delivered a tersely elo- 
quent restatement of U.S. aims. Excerpts: 


Wendell Willkie, Franklin Roosevelt's opponent in the 
campaign of 1940, shared his belief that freedom could 
not be founded only on American shores or only for 
those whose skin is white. "Freedom is an indivisible 
word,” Wendell Willkie said. “If we want to enjoy it 
and fight for it, we must be prepared to extend it to 
everyone—whether they are rich or poor, whether they 
agree with us or not; no matter what their race or the 
color of their skin.’ That was Republican policy 25 
years ago. It was Democratic policy 25 years ago. It is 
American policy tonight. 

Tonight, in Viet Nam, more than 200,000 of your young 
Americans stand there fighting for your freedom. But in 
these last days there have been questions about what 
we're doing in Viet Nam. 


- Open Pledges 

Some ask if this is a war for unlimited objectives. The 
answer is plain. The answer is no. Our purpose in Viet 
Nam is to prevent the success of aggression. It is not 
conquest, it is not empire, it is not foreign bases, it is not 
domination. It is, simply put, just to prevent the forceful 
conquest of South Viet Nam by North Viet Nam. 

Some people ask if we are caught in a blind escalation 
of force that is pulling us headlong toward a wider war 
that no one wants, The answer—again—is a simple no. 
We are using that force—and only that force—that is 
necessary to stop this aggression. Our numbers have in- 
creased in Viet Nam because the aggression of others has 
increased in Viet Nam. There is not, and there will not be, 
a mindless escalation. à 

Some ask about the risks of a wider war, perhaps 
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against the vast land armies of Red China. And pressions | 
the answer is no. We have threatened no one, and Weed in the 
not. We seek the end of no regime, and we will not ary of St 
purpose is solely to defend against aggression. To 4a would | 
armed attack, we will reply. „~ „ Ja Commu 

Men ask if we rely on guns alone. Still ара, Mite House 


[ 5 Я Cimi 
answer is no. From our Honolulu meeting, from the Chrinjed Bo 


pledge which joins us with our allies in Saigon, ! j had said i 
emerged a common dedication to the peaceful un impr 
of the people of Viet Nam. The pledge of bs po 
be kept, and the pledge of Baltimore stan a se) do: 
help the men of the North when they have En su 
to be ready. 


Is + Worth lt? vie MIN 
Men ask who has a right to rule !n M ya 
Our answer is what it has been here vi tname lE 
people must have this right—the Sout t impos m 
ple—and no one else. Washington Will n01 im 
ernment not of their choice. Hanoi m insist fot 
government not of their choice. We WE respect 
selves on what we require from Hane’ the go! 
principle of govetnment by the consent О eful chi 
Men ask if we're neglecting any discours 
peace. And the answer is no. Our UP 
will continue. .. hurd 
Some ask how long we must bear ш b 3 10 i ia 
that question, in all honesty, I сап Nam, ihe o esh 
tonight. If the aggressor persists 10 A a the ^ Roy. 
may well be long. Our men in battle Хо m. 
this bard fact. We who are home c hink ой Р | 
Finally, men ask if it is worth ns nave 
answer. It is the answer that America ican sue 
quarter of а century wherever, m e keep 
been pledged to prevent aggression. n tonight 
a specific treaty promise in Vie 
the faith of freedom. 
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n government. 

The Administration, which maintains 
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ese or "anybody who needs it" would 
be “їп the oldest tradition of this coun- 
try." Recently he had carefully avoided 
identifying himself with the Senate's 
*peace Democrats." Now he found him- 
self proclaimed as their leader, hailed 
by the rote liberals of the California 
Democratic Council and even editorially 
embraced by the Communist Worker, 
which for years had dismissed him as 
a fascist-capitalist-imperialist. “I don't 
want the support of the beards," he 
protested, too late. 

No Disagreement. Interrupting a ski- 
ing weekend at Stowe, Vt., Kennedy 
began collaring groups of journalists in 
New York and Washington to explain 
his position. His only aim, he in- 
sisted, had been to clarify the *con- 
fusion" among Administration officials 
—to which White House Press Secre- 
tary Bill Moyers stiffly retorted: “I 
don’t think it is the Administration that 
is confused.” 

In full retreat, Kennedy called for 
help from retired General Maxwell Tay- 
lor, an old friend after whom Bobby 
named his ninth child. Taylor obliged 
him, but only added to the confusion in 
the process. Though he is an architect 
and stalwart supporter of the Adminis- 
tration’s policy, Taylor professed that 
Kennedy’s position was “very, very close 
to what I consider my position.” 

It quickly got closer. Kennedy called 
Moyers to explain that all he was say- 
ing was that the U.S. should not “shut 
the door” on a Viet Cong role at a fu- 
ture conference or even in a future gov- 
ernment, or else there might never be 
a conference. That issue, he now said, 
should be settled by negotiations, not 
before. Allowed Moyers: “If Senator 
Kennedy did not propose a coalition 
government with Communist participa- 
tion before elections are held, there is 
no disagreement.” At that point, finally, 
Bobby’s reversal was complete. Said he: 
“I find no disagreement.” 


LABOR 


A Family Quarrel 

As A.F.L.-C.LO. bigwigs gathered in 
Bal Harbour, Fla., for their annual 
executive-council meeting last week, 
they were in a grim mood. They were 
mostly unhappy over Congress’ second 
refusal to repeal Section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which allows states 
to enact right-to-work laws. Pete Mc- 
Gavin, executive secretary of the fed- 
eration’s maritime-trades department, 
spoke for many of his colleagues when 
he observed: “If President Johnson had 
put as much emphasis on. 14(b) as he 
did on his wife's beautification program, 
the measure would have gone through." 

That was not their only complaint. 
Union leaders resent Johnson's attempts 
to impose wage-price guidelines, which 
they regard as discriminatory. Labor 
was irked last year when the President 
allowed Congress to  shelve the 
minimum-wage bill, and is now disap- 
pointed by the Administrations pro- 
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posal to set a minimum wage of $1.60 
an hour by 1968 rather than the $1.75 
that it has requested. 

Bounced a Bit. When Labor Secre- 
tary Willard Wirtz went to Bal Harbour 
to argue the “good sense” and “good 
results” of the guidelines, the labor 
barons were hostile. “We bounced him 
around a bit," one official said of the 
private meeting with Wirtz.  A.F.L.- 
C.LO. President George Meany, 71, is- 
sued a pronunciamento that sounded 
like a declaration of independence from 
the Democrats. "Im quite sure the 
labor movement is prepared to make its 
own way politically," harrumphed the 
old Bronx plumber. “I don't buy the 
idea that we have no place to go. Some 
of the Democrats seem to have the idea 
that we've got to go along with them.” 

Lower-echelon labor officials empha- 
sized that the federation's Committee 
on Political Education would step up its 
activities on a “nonpartisan” basis, 
aimed only at electing liberals in this 
fall's congressional elections. In fact, 
this is what COPE has always done; most 
of its beneficiaries have been and will 
continue to be Democrats. Moreover, 
Meany was careful to steer the animos- 
ity away from Lyndon Johnson. 

Ladies Present. An official statement 
by the executive council blamed Sena- 
tor Everett Dirksen, Republican minor- 
ity leader, for the defeat on the 14(b) | 
issue. As for the dispute over guidelines, 
Meany said that the “arithmetic smacks 
of trickery” on the part of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers. 
Meany said that he could not express 
his true feelings about the council— 
which is also advising the President on 
the minimum-wage bill—because “there 
are ladies present.” 

Later in the week, having accom- 
plished his dual aim of venting tabors 
frustrations and warning Congress that” 
it would be wise to pacify them in an 
election year, Meany insisted th 
had neither caused nor sou 
with the Johnson А 
said he, “just a 
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THE CONGRESS 


The Two Wars 


The bill, proclaimed Ways and Means 
Chairman Wilbur Mills, “is intended 
first and foremost to provide additional 
revenues to help sustain our operations 
in- Vietnam." The House was unmoved. 
It was not, for a change, reservations 
about the war that worried Congress- 
men but the fact that President John- 
son's proposal to raise an extra $6 bil- 
lion in taxes contained no proposals to 
cut back on domestic spending. As a 
result, the measure ran into unexpected- 
ly stiff opposition. 

Republican Whip Leslie Arends 
warned that “unless we stop spending, 
we will have additional tax-raising bills 
before us.” A G.O.P. resolution came 
within 20 votes of knocking out the 
bill’s key provisions, which will reim- 
pose the 7% tax on new Cars and the 
10% tax on telephone service. In the 
end, the measure was passed by 246 
votes to 146, but even most members 
who voted aye did so reluctantly. 

In a less rebellious mood, the House 
next day approved, 350 to 27, the Ad- 
ministration’s request for $415 million 
in emergency foreign aid funds for 
South Viet Nam, Laos, Thailand, the 
Dominican Republic, and other coun- 
tries that might need them. The Great 
Society also needs funds, and the Ad- 
ministration pressed ahead with several 
of its cherished projects: 

e FOOD FOR FREEDOM. Before the House 
Agriculture Committee, Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman defended 
the proposed $3.3 billion-a-year Food 
for Freedom program with the arrest- 
ing claim that U.S. food exports “will 
save more human lives than have been 
lost in all the wars in history.” 
e CONSERVATION. To ensure Americans 
“а sane environment," the President 
presented to Congress the most exhaus- 
tive conservation blueprint ever devised. 
He requested an initial $10 million for 
a new Redwood National Park in Cali- 
fornia, plus funds for additional parks, 
seashores and hiking trails. 
e ANTI-POLLUTION. Urging a massive as- 
sault on water pollution, the President 
cited “one ultimate goal: to clean all 
of America's rivers." Johnson proposed 
that local, state or interstate compacts 
be formed "to clean and preserve entire 
river basins, from their sources to their 
mouths," and that the Federal Govern- 
ment supply 3096 of the funds needed 
to establish sewage-disposal units along 
their banks. 


ALABAMA 


| George's Better Half 

| Solemnly pledging not to use "state 
| ~ . facilities of any sort" to keep himself 
: in power, Alabama's Governor George 
Wallace last week turned the state house 
of representatives into a convention hall 
to introduce his hand-picked guberna- 
torial candidate to a crowd of cheering 

partisans. “Ladies and gentlemen and 
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fellow Alabamians,” said Wallace, “I 
present to you my wife.” 

Lurleen Wallace, 39, a shy, honey- 
blonde mother of four, took the podium 
for 2} minutes to assure the folks that 
she had no intention of really governing 
Alabama if elected. As her husband put 
it, with characteristic finesse: “Both of 
us will be Governor of this state. I will 
make the policy decisions during her 
term of office.” 

American politics has not witnessed 
such cozy conjugality since Texas’ Ma 
and Pa Ferguson played ring-around-a- 
rosy with the Governor's mansion in 
Austin after Pa was impeached for pec- 
ulation in 1917. Since the Alabama 
constitution forbids a Governor to suc- 
ceed himself, George's support for Lur- 
leen is based on the communal-property 
concept of public office. In his intended 
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Another hungry 


role as a kind of local Lord Bird, Wal- 
lace hopes to build support for another 
third-party presidential bid as states' 
rights candidate in 1968. 

Of ten cther gubernatorial candidates, 
four besides Lurleen have a chance of 
surviving the first primary round on 
May 3. They are former Governor John 
Patterson, a rabid segregationist, and 
three moderates: Attorney General 
Richmond Flowers, former Representa- 
tive Carl Elliott and State Senator Bob 
Gilchrist. If no candidate gets 50% of 
the vote, there will be a runoff between 
the two top vote getters on May 31. 
The winner will face a stiff fight from 
a strong Republican Party, which is ex- 
pected to unite behind its own bitter-end 
segregationist, Freshman Representative 
James Martin, 47. Martin, who entered 
politics in 1962, came within 6,800 
votes of winning Veteran Lister Hill's 
U.S. Senate seat in that year by cam- 
paigning on the integration issue and 
his "perfect 13-year attendance record" 
at Kiwanis Club meetings. This experi- 


ence could be а powerful arguing point 
if Martin runs against Lurleen. 
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WEAVER AT FIRST CABINET MEETING 


Not because, but maybe in spite of. 


in the East, another from the Mexican 
border to San Francisco in the West. 

Diversity & Verve. Vaster in size and 
more splendid in promise than any other 
form of community in man's history, 
the metropolitan complex is the epi- 
center and embodiment of American 
life. In its Promethean ambit of inter- 
ests, its cultural diversity and kinetic 
verve, the city's heart sets the pace for 
the rest of the nation, and indeed much 
of the world. It is an unrivaled func- 
tional framework for finance and busi- 
ness, a rich lode of pleasure, a superb 
showcase for art, theater, music, fash- 
ion. At the same time, the “oceanic am- 
plitude of these great cities," as Walt 
Whitman rhapsodized-in 1870, has cast 
up a titanic tide of troubles. 

If no U.S. metropolis even approaches 
the appalling anarchy of far-off cities 
such as Calcutta, Hong Kong, Rio or 
Tokyo, the worst areas of urban Amer- 
ica have in varying degrees almost ev- 
ery ill to which the industrial society 
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has fallen heir: unemployment, disease, 
crime, drug addiction, poor education, 
family disintegration—and slums. The 
middle class, the bulwark of good gov- 
ernment in any community, continues 
as a result to migrate to the suburbs, 
helping to create the problem of pro- 
liferating racial ghettos. Almost every 
major U.S. city must fight advancing 
physical decay and increasing squalor, 
particularly for Negro populations, 
which within 15 years may outnumber 
whites in at least half of the North's 
big cities. 

Predictably Unpredictable. In March 
1965, President Johnson made it clear 
that it was time to invoke federal ac- 
tion. “Our task is to put the highest con- 
cerns of our people at the center of 
urban growth and activity," he told 
Congress. “For this is truly the time of 
decision for the American city.” The 
89th Congress approved Johnson's re- 
quest for a new federal agency, the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, to give Cabinet representa- 
ticn for the first time to the 130 million 
metropolitan Americans. The President 
appointed Robert Clifton Weaver, a 
Negro, as HUD’s first Secretary last 
January, unpredictably tapping the most 
predictable candidate for the job. Wea- 
ver, 58, the portly, pedagogical adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency (HHFA), had been the 
No. 1 candidate to head HUD ever 
since John F. Kennedy proposed the 
new agency five years ago. 

Weaver’s intellectual and profession- 
al credentials are impressive. He is a 
Harvard Ph.D. (economics, '34), the 
author of four books on city problems, 
a canny, cautious veteran of 22 years 
of Government manpower and housing 
bureaucracies. As the first Negro ever 
to hold Cabinet rank, Weaver reasons 
that his race is irrelevant: “I don’t 
delude myself into thinking that D^ 
ceased being a Negro because I've re- 
ceived recognition in the mainstreama 
American society and | 
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lems as a Negro have been somewhat 
ameliorated. I would like to feel that I 
was appointed not because I was a 
Negro, but maybe in spite of that fact." 

One of Weaver's most welcome qual- 
ifications is that he himself is a lover of 
cities and a connoisseur of urban living. 
“The American city is like a beguiling 
woman,” he says with gusto. “Each 
woman has her own attributes, and 
each man, thank God, can make a 
choice.” Weaver raves about such cities 
as New York (“You can get the best 
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cheap meal and the lousiest expensive 
meal in the country"), Chicago (“Such 
terrific oomph") and San Francisco 
(“I can walk with pleasure"). But it 
will take more than love to save the 
cities. Weaver is under no illusion that 
the challenges that are now his will be 
met “їп my lifetime—certainly not in 
my span of public office." 

Hat in Hand. Curiously enough, in 
the most successful democracy in his- 
tory, the deterioration of the city has 
resulted largely from a governmental 
vacuum. The metropolis has tradition- 
ally been at the mercy of laissez-faire 
policies—and politicians. Too often the 
problems slop hopelessly across city 
and suburban boundaries: around New 
York City alone there are 1,476 sepa- 
rate jurisdictional districts. 

The abiding quandary is financial. 
New York, the world’s wealthiest city, 
has to borrow to meet its $4 billion 
annual budget, last week was contem- 
plating а whole new set of taxes (see 

US. BUSINESS). Yet, as Weaver points 
out, "if you start talking about putting 
on extra taxes, you may further ac- 
centuate the trend toward businesses 
leaving the central city and make its 
financial plight even worse than it was 
before. The whole notion that the city 
can lift itself by its own bootstraps is 
a snare and a delusion." Thus cities 
have no recourse but to go hat in hand 
to the Federal Government, which has 
taken billions in taxes from them and 
returned only token sums. 

Short Shrift. Urban needs have his- 
torically been given short shrift in state 
capitals and in Washington, largely be- 
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cause legis Poungaton MARS PRIN His- 
tricts based on the farm-heavy popula- 
tion ratios of 40 years ago. Reapportion- 
ment of state and congressional election 
districts has already begun to help bal- 
ance the scales for the metropolis, but 
the suburbs, rather than the city, will 
get most of the benefit. ^ 
Urbanization is a worldwide phenom- 
enon, and there is hardly a city from Vi- 
enna to Vientiane that is not hard pressed 
to accommodate swelling populations 
in orderly fashion. American cities face 
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a special disadvantage, however, for 
they sprang full-blown from the wilder- 
ness; there was no planned base for 
rational expansion, as there was in 
Baron Haussmann's Paris or Peter the 
Great's St. Petersburg. In 1790 the na- 
tion’s first census showed that 95% of 
Americans lived on farms or in hamlets. 
Then the eruption began: from 1800 to 
1900, New York's population increased 
from 79,216 to 3,437,202, San Fran- 
cisco jumped from zero to 342,782, 
Chicago from zero to 1,698,575. With 
few exceptions, notably well-planned 
Washington, one of the world's most 
handsome capitals, the growth was too 
explosive to pause for esthetic or dem- 
ographic consideration. 

The train, the subway, the telephone, 
the telegraph, and eventually the auto- 
mobile, foreshortened distances; the 
countryside beckoned, and people sick 
of inner-city congestion rushed in 
hordes to the cool green plots of 
suburbia. 

"Nice People's Еѕсаре.: Why did they 
go? In his 1964 book, The Urban Com- 
plex, Robert Weaver reasoned: “It is 
an escape from changing neighbor- 
hoods, lower-class encroachment, in- 
adequate public services and inferior 
Schools. It is running away from the 
ugly facts of urban life; facts that have 
always existed, but never for long on 
the doorstep of 'nice people" who had 
the option of escape." 

Other experts disagree, arguing that 
the U.S. flight to the suburbs is less a 
status symbol for escapists than a reali- 
zation of a universal human craving 
for a bit of green space. Says Planning 
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tate existing inner-city homes instead of 
building anew, using federa] money to 
buy property outright or to subsidize 
landlords' improvements. One outstand- 
ing example is New Haven's Wooster 
Square, where more than 1,000 run- 
down buildings were spruced up and 
the neighborhood's original residential 
character retained without the upheaval 
of a new project. Yet this New Haven 
project cost the Federal Government 
$19.3 million, an average of $130 per 
city resident. At that per capita rate of 
expenditure, creating a Wooster Square 
in every U.S. metropolitan area would 
cost a cool $13 billion. Another peren- 
nial headache for the metropolis is the 
spiraling cost of mass transportation. 
Simply to maintain existing systems will 
cost close to $2 billion a year, while 
only $155 million in federal money is 
now available. 

City-Bred Muscle. This and most oth- 
er urban problems seem almost trivial 
in comparison with those created by the 
changing race structure. Says Economist 
Miles Colean: “We can't get around 
the sad fact that middle-class families 
living in the city who depend on public 
schools have not made up their minds 
that they can live with Negroes." Wea- 
ver adds pointedly: *We need an open 
suburbia—not just an upper- and mid- 
dle-income-class suburbia.” 

The color change in the U.S. city has 
been abrupt and traumatic. In the past 
15 years alone, 5,000,000 Negroes have 
moved into U.S. inner-cities. From 1950 
to 1960, Detroit gained 185,000 Ne- 
groes, lost 361,000 whites. St. Louis 
lost 2296 of its entire white population, 
San Diego 15.426, Newark 23.7%. Vio- 
lence on the scale of the Watts and 
Harlem riots has so far been rare— 
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of Negroes in Northern cities has given 
them powerful new political muscle. “If 
he hadn't been urbanized, the Negro 
wouldn't have become a political factor 
and thus able to change his status,” says 
Weaver. “The ‘Negro Revolt’ is an ur- 
ban phenomenon.” 

"Ве Awfully Good." Robert Weaver, 
three generations removed from slavery, 
has experienced firsthand few of the 
Negro's problems. His maternal grand- 
father, Robert Tanner Freeman, was 
the son of a North Carolina slave who 
bought freedom for his wife and him- 
self in 1830, and took his surname as 
the proud badge of his liberty. Free- 
man graduated from Harvard in 1869 
with a doctoral degree in dentistry— 
the nation's first Negro to do so. His 
daughter Florence attended a Negro 
college (Virginia Union University), 
then married Mortimer Grover Weaver, 
a Washington post office clerk. 

When Robert Weaver was born on 

Dec. 29, 1907, his parents lived in the 
hypersensitive environment of a neigh- 
borhood in which the Weavers were 
one of six Negro families sprinkled 
among 3,000 white families in north- 
east Washington. Florence Weaver 
drummed a rigid code of behavior into 
Robert and his older brother, Mortimer 
Jr., read to them the poems of Ten- 
nyson and Longfellow, repeatedly 
preached that “the way to offset color 
prejudice is to be awfully good at what- 
ever you do.” Recalls Robert Weaver: 
“My brother Mort was the bright one. 
I became adept with my hands.” So 
adept was he that when he was 16, 
Weaver was a qualified electrician and 
set up a profitable summertime business 
wiring Negro homes. 

"It Depended on Me," Not until the 
Weaver boys entered Washington's rig- 
idly segregated public-school system did 
they find themselves in an all-Negro 
world. The educational standard was 
high, however, and Robert had no trou- 
ble getting into Harvard. His brother, 
just graduated (Phi Beta Kappa) from 
Williams College, was also there, tak- 
ing graduate work in English, and when 
Robert was refused a room in a fresh- 
man dormitory because he was a Negro, 
the brothers took a room off-campus. 
They decided to attend law school to- 
gether, but in 1929 Mortimer died of 
an unexplained illness. Life suddenly 
took on harder lines for Robert Weaver. 
"I always felt I had a smart brother, so 
I didnt have to do much,” he recalls. 
“But now I had to say to hell with law 
school. Everything depended on me." 

Weaver got his masters degree in 
1931 and a doctorate from Harvard in 
1934, returned to Washington and was 
hired by Interior Secretary Harold Ickes 
as a race-relations officer. Weaver de- 
cided that race relations begin at home. 
"Traditionally, Negroes were expected to 
eat in the Interior Departments non- 
white “messengers’ lunchroom.” " 
after Weaver arrived, he anc 
strolled into the whites' : 

ate-]unch. A grou, 
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women flounced into Ickes' office to 
ask him what he was going to do about 
"the niggers." Infuriated, the Old Cur- 
mudgeon bellowed back, "Not one 
damned thing!" The cafeteria remained 
integrated. 

Ultimately, Weaver held several New 
Deal jobs dealing with discrimination 
in employment and housing. Possibly 
more important than his official duties 
in those days was his role as a leader 
of "The Black Cabinet," an influential 
group of tough-minded young Negroes 
in F.D.R.s Administration—among 
them U.N. Under Secretary-General 
Ralph Bunche, U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals Judge William Н. Hastie, 
N.A.A.C.P. Executive Secretary Коу 
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"| don't say, ‘Hello, I’m a Negro.’ ” 


Wilkins. They did much to bring full 


integration to Government offices. 
Top Dixie Student. Though he 
was chairman of the policymaking 


N.A.A.C.P. board of directors in 1960, 
Weaver has never been a picket-line, 
front-line fighter in the civil rights move- 
ment. His role has been, in his words, 
that of “а liberal rather than a Negro; 
I feel that black chauvinism is no bet- 
ter than white chauvinism.” 

Weaver is a sybaritic, wholly citified 
man who loves Broadway plays, savors 
his Stereophonic collection of Liszt and 
Chopin piano concertos, relishes Italian 
food (favorite is shrimp marinara), sips 
twelve-year-old bourbon when he works 
at home at night. He dresses in banker- 
conservative clothing, favors dark suits 
and dark Homburgs at the office, a 
plum-colored smoking jacket and black 
leather slippers at home. When he be- 
came HHFA director, Weaver promptly 
moved into an urban-renewed Wash- 
ington apartment ("I wanted to put my 
money where my mouth was”), but 
within a year put his money into more 
luxurious accommodations ($300 a 
month) on fashionable upper Connecti- 
cut Avenue. 

Weavers wife Ella is an auburn- 
haired, fair-skinned North Carolinian 
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who h Not 
[LE speech. She did her 
undergraduate work at the RUM 
Tech drama department from 192 to 
1932 despite an unwritten policy that 
no Negroes were allowed. Everyone 
thought she was white—including the 
all-white Southern Club of Pittsburgh, 
which awarded her at the end of her 
sophomore year a scholarship for being 
the top Dixie-bred student. 

Before Mort Weavers death, Ella 
was his steady girl; afterward she began 
to date Robert, and in 1935 they were 
married. Ella is still frequently mistaken 
for a Caucasian and seldom volunteers 
a correction. “I don’t say, ‘Hello, I’m a 
Negro,’ just as you wouldn’t say, ‘Good 
morning, I’m a Catholic’ or whatever 
you are,” she says. The Weavers have 
no children; an adopted son died three 
years ago in a game of Russian roulette. 

Monstrosity Unassembled. Weaver's 
professional career has been a shin- 
ing example to U.S. Negroes. After 
leaving New Deal Washington in 1944, 
he worked for the U.N. Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, taught at 
several colleges, ran a fellowship pro- 
gram for the John Hay Whitney Foun- 
dation, was picked in 1955 by New 
York’s Democratic Governor Averell 
Harriman to be State Rent Commis- 
sioner—the first Negro to hold a cabi- 
net post in state history. In December 
1960, John Kennedy, whom he had ad- 
vised on civil rights during the presi- 
dential campaign, named Weaver direc- 
tor of HHFA—at that time the highest 
federal post ever held by a Negro. 
Said Weaver then: “I want to be the 
best possible administrator. Incidental- 
ly, I’m a Negro.” 

As HHFA director, Weaver headed 
a complicated conglomeration of agen- 
cies—FHA, the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration, the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, the Federal National 
Mortgage Association (“Fannie Mae"). 
Weaver himself labeled it “ап admin- 
istrative monstrosity,’ but he did little 
to pull it together. In too many cases, 
city officials complained, it seemed that 
the Congress would pass a housing bill, 
the President would sign it, and then 
Weaver’s agencies would immediately 
wrap it in red tape. Yet it was one of 
the Government’s biggest financial 
operations, with a capital outlay of in- 
vestments, grants, mortgages and hous- 
ing subsidy contracts totaling close to 
$73 billion. 

Human Renewal. In the past, HHFA 
programs had dealt essentially with 
money-bricks-and-mortar policies. But 
Weaver, who has said repeatedly, “You 
cannot have physical renewal without 
human renewal,” attempted from the 
first to instill a more humanized phi- 
losophy. He stimulated better-looking 
Public housing by instigating awards 
for design. He improved relocation pol- 
icies by increasing funds available to 
help small businessmen displaced by 
urban renewal. He saw to it that the 
Housing Act of 1961 included grants 
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two years, U.S. shipyards enabled him 
to begin to fight On even terms. In 
the meantime, perilously outnumbered 
Nimitz played a brilliant game of parry 
and thrust. 

Break in the Chain. Japanese strategy 
was to 1) destroy the rest of the Pa- 
cific fleet that had miraculously been 
on patrol when the dive bombers struck 
Pearl Harbor, and 2) build such strong 
defenses on its newly won island bases 
that no new U.S. force, no matter how 
strong, could possibly break through to 
disturb the inner empire. The island of 
Midway, 1,136 miles northwest of Pearl 
Harbor, was to be the final link in this 
defense chain. At the end of May 1942, 
some 200 ships, the bulk of the Im- 
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rom victory to victory. For the Japa- 
nese, Midway became an unmention- 
able word. Nimitz indulged himself in 
a rare pun: "Perhaps we will be for- 
given if we claim that we are about 
midway to our objective." Though more 
than three years of hard, bitter fight- 
ing remained, that single, three-day bat- 
tle marked the turning point of the Pa- 
cific war, the beginning of the end of 
Japanese ambitions. 

A spare, modest, friendly man, blue- 
eyed, Texas-born Chester Nimitz never 
won or sought the public renown that 
came to the aloof MacArthur or his 
own subordinate, flamboyant William 
(“Bull”) Halsey. Early in his career 
Nimitz had run a destroyer aground in 
Manila Bay, escaping with a reprimand 


Of cheerful yesterdays and confident tomorrows. 


perial Navy, converged for an invasion 
of Midway and a second surprise attack 
on the battered Pacific fleet. 

By then, Nimitz was ready. From a 
reading of the Japanese "Purple Code," 
deciphered by Army cryptographers 
nearly a year before, naval intelligence 
knew an attack was planned at inva- 
sion point “AF.” Washington thought 
that *AF" was Hawaii itself. Nimitz 
was certain it was Midway. He bol- 
stered the little island with every plane 
he could spare, ordered nearly every 
ship in his command to rendezvous just 
outside what he thought would be the 
farthest radius of Japanese air patrols. 
Nimitz urged on his commanders the 
same policy principle of "calculated 
risk" that he himself had followed in 
ordering his ships to Midway. He ex- 
plained: "You shall interpret this to 
mean the avoidance of exposure of your 
force to attack by superior enemy 
forces without good prospect of in- 
flicting, as a result of such exposure, 
greater damage on the enemy." 

Unmentionable Word. His gamble 
paid off. In the resulting battle, the en- 
emy lost four irreplaceable carriers and 
the momentum that had propelled him 
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when he might have been drummed 
from the service; he was seldom there- 
after unsympathetic to the shortcom- 
ings of junior officers. Despite his bur- 
dens as wartime commander, he revived 
the custom of inviting every command- 
er who passed through Pearl Harbor— 
from tugboat skipper to captain of the 
biggest battleship—to chat with him in 
his office. 

After the war, Nimitz, now one of 
four five-star admirals,* succeeded Ad- 
miral Ernest King as Chief of Naval 
Operations in Washington until 1947, 
when he returned to his adopted home 
in the San Francisco Bay Area to serve 
the University of California as a regent 
and his nation as a naval adviser; a five- 
star admiral is never retired. In his 
study he kept mementos from the days 
when he commanded the greatest ar- 
mada the world has ever seen—or is 
likely to see again. Last week Nimitz 
80, died at his home and was buried 
beside the Pacific, at his own wish, with- 
out the pomp of a state funeral, like any 
other sailor home from the sea. 


* The others, all dead: Ernes King, Williami 
Leahy and Halsey. 4 
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GHANA 
Goodbye to the Aweful 


The world has known many tyrants, 
but few were as reckless, as demanding, 
as pretentious, as noisy and, at the end, 
as rejected as Kwame Nkrumah. He 
was the founder of his country and had 
been the very symbol of black African 
independence. Yet last week when he 
was overthrown, scarcely a tear was 
shed for him in Africa or anywhere 
else in the world. 

The end came while Nkrumah was 
flying toward Peking on a self-appoint- 
ed, self-inflated peace mission. Like the 
Nigerian coup six weeks earlier, it was 
led by Sandhurst-trained officers who 
knew precisely what they were doing. 
At 4:30 a.m. in the predawn darkness 
of Accra, two brigades of Ghanaian 
troops quietly took over the airport, 
the cable office, all government minis- 
tries and the government radio station. 
While early-morning market mammies 
stared, Jeeploads of soldiers moved into 
the suburban gardens of government 
Ministers and tanks deployed around 
Nkrumah’s presidential compound itself. 

White Handkerchiefs. There was lit- 
tle resistance. Nkrumah’s presidential 
guard, dug in behind the four con- 
centric walls surrounding the com- 
pound, held out for several hours; but 
by noon, downtown Accra was jammed 
with jubilant Ghanaians, dancing in the 
streets, cheering, singing, many of them 
wearing white handkerchiefs around 
their heads and white clay on their 
faces as a token of victory. “Fellow 
citizens,’ announced Colonel E. K. Ko- 
toka, ene of the coup leaders, in a 
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FREED POLITICAL PRISONERS 
Just about everybody lost his enthusiasm. 


broadcast over Radio Ghana, “I have 
come to inform you that the military, 
with the cooperation of the police, have 
taken over the government. The myth 
surrounding Nkrumah has been broken.” 
It was quite a myth while it lasted. 
In his 15 years as Ghana’s Prime Min- 
ister, Founding Father, President, Com- 
mander in Chief and Osagyefo (Re- 
deemer), Francis Nwia Kofie Kwame 
Nkrumah, son of a village goldsmith, 
had striven with some success to make 
himself all but synonymous with God. 
His face appeared on Ghanaian stamps 
and coins, statues of him littered the 
country, and his name flashed in neon in 
Accra. Ghanaian schoolchildren began 
each day by reciting that “Nkrumah is 
our Messiah, Nkrumah never diés." 
Among his official titles were Victorious 
Leader, the Great Messiah, His Mes- 
sianic Majesty, the Pacifier, the Awe- 
ful, and His High Dedication. 
Maginot Hilton. Ghana used to be 
known as the Gold Coast, and inde- 
pendence, in 1957, came with a silver 
lining. With cocoa exports thriving and 
the beginnings of a modern industrial 
plant, the country had $560 million in 
foreign currency reserves, boasted one 
of Africa’s highest per capita incomes. 
Nkrumah squandered it on such ex- 
pensive status symbols as an interna- 
tional jet airline, which loses almost 
twice as much money as it earns, and a 
$20 million international conference site 
which includes a bulletproof, bomb- 
proof, twelve-story apartment hotel that 
Accra wags call “the Maginot Hilton.” 
То promote his image abroad, he 
opened 61 foreign embassies; his en- 
tourage to Peking last week numbered 
no fewer than 71 persons. 
He spent wildly and badly on crash 
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had been army chief of staff until Nkru- 
mah fired him, they secretly drew up 


* their plans for Nkrumah's overthrow. 


Perhaps because Nkrumah himself Was 
absent, it was surprisingly bloodless. 
Two Cabinet ministers were killed, and 
25 soldiers reportedly died in the fight- 
ing at the presidential compound, but 
most of Nkrumah's vast array of pleni- 
potentiaries were hauled off to jail rath- 
er than shot. His Egyptian wife and 
three children were even allowed to fly 
off to exile in Cairo. 

The news came to Nkrumah rather 
late—after he got off his plane in Pe- 
king, but just before he showed up for 
a gala state banquet. By then, his Red 
hosts had also got the word, and real- 
ized that they were stuck with a Presi- 
dent without a country. With cold for- 
mality the party went on, but Chinese 
protocol officers carefully kept Nkru- 
mah separated from the rest of the 
guests. After that first party, Peking's 
embarrassed bosses canceled the rest 
of Osagyefo's program. 

With that, Nkrumah disappeared into 
his suite in Peking's Welcome Guest 
House and refused to come out. 
Through his Foreign Minister (and for- 
mer President of the United Nations 
General Assembly), Alex Quaison-Sack- 
ey, who was traveling with him, he 
announced that he would “soon” return 
to Ghana to throw the military out, but 
he was obviously whistling in the dark. 
“If he does, well cut his throat," 
grinned a soldier on duty at a roadblock 
near Accra. Offered exile in Guinea by 
his good friend Sékou Touré, Nkrumah 
replied with a cryptic cable: WILL VISIT 
YOU SOON. 

Fate of Many. In Accra, the military 
government wasted no time in getting 
down to business. A seven-man National 
Liberation Council headed by General 
Ankrah was named to head the govern- 
ment. One of its first acts was to open 
the political prisons in which more than 
1,000 of Nkrumah's enemies had been 
held for months—even years. Suddenly 
the newspapers and radio stations, which 
had so slavishly adored Nkrumah, were 
heaping scorn on their onetime leader. 
The new regime had its own words of 
explanation. Said Radio Ghana: “This 
act has been made necessary by the 
economic and political situation in the 
country." Nkrumah had brought Ghana 
to “the brink of national bankruptcy 
... What we need is а radical revolu- 
tion. This will be done almost imme- 
diately, and we hope to announce meas- 
ures for curing our troubles within the 
next few days.” In this type of spirit, 
the new leaders promised to provide 
strict separation of powers, reorganize 
the government and appointed a com- 
mittee to rewrite the constitution, which 
later would be submitted to the nation 
in a referendum. 

Meanwhile, Nkrumah was suffering 
the fate of many a departed demagogue 
in the past. With hammers, chisels and 
even wrecking cranes, crowds tore down 
his statues. 


UGANDA 


Coup of Convenience 

The strange goings-on in Uganda last 
week presented a variation on Africa’s 
current crop of coups. Uganda’s роу- 
ernment was overthrown all right, but 
not by military men. It was Prime Min- 
ister Milton Apollo Obote himself who 
seized full powers, and he did it, so he 
said, only to prevent another coup 
which was being planned against him. 

Obote has long nursed an ambition 
to do away with the political opposition 
and run Uganda on a one-party basis 
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PRIME MINISTER OBOTE 
The stories were a scream. 


under the domination of his fellow 
Nilotic tribesmen of the north. Trouble 
is that a split recently began develop- 
ing even in his own Uganda People's 
Congress, caused by a group of Bantu 
Cabinet ministers determined to resist 
control by the northerners. The split 
widened last month when the anti-Obote 
faction supported the charge in Parlia- 
ment by an opposition party leader that 
the Prime Minister, two of his ministers, 
and the deputy army commander had 
illegally shared a $325,000 windfall that 
was captured from Simba rebels by 
Uganda troopers during the 1964-65 
Congo rebellion. At first, Obote agreed 
to set up a judicial panel to investi- 
gate the charge. But before the judges 
could convene, Obote took matters into 
his own hands. Ordering the arrest of 
five of his ministers, Obote had them 
dragged screaming and kicking from 
a Cabinet session by members of his 
personal 500-man police force. Next he 
suspended the constitution and began 
broadcasting wild stories about internal 
intrigues and the threat of invasion by 
foreign troops. 


Obote's actions caused deep divisions 


among Uganda's 8,000,000 people 
political opposition refused to | 
dated. “It is the duty of 
to protect the constiti 
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for it, if necessary," cried Kabaka Yekka 
Party Leader Daudi Ocheng. “Once the 
constitution is broken, the rule of the 
jungle takes over." Actually, whether 
there was to be any dying appeared to 
be up to the four-battalion army. So far, 
its loyalty seemed badly split between 
Obote and the figurehead chief of state, 
Sir Edward (“Freddy”) Mutesa, 42, 
who is the Kabaka, hereditary ruler of 
Buganda kingdom, most powerful of 
Uganda’s four regions. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Veering Toward a Vote 

Britain buzzed with speculation last 
week over whether Prime Minister Har- 
old Wilson would call a general election 
in the next few weeks. He had every 
reason to do so. The pound is strong, 


foreign affairs by jetting off to Moscow 
for talks with the Kremlin’s duumvirate, 
Aleksei Kosygin and Leonid Brezhnev. 
In three days of conferences, he won a 
Soviet pledge to consider larger pur- 
chases in Britain and a promise that 
Premier Kosygin would soon pay him 
an official visit. Though Wilson could 
report no progress toward settling the 
Viet Nam war, the fact that he sent his 
disarmament minister to seek out Ha- 
noi’s top man in Moscow would help 
silence Labor’s antiwar clique, which ac- 
cuses him of not doing enough to halt 
the conflict. 

"No Ratting." Into public view last 
week came one issue that Wilson wanted 
out of the way well in advance of a 
national vote. It was his long-awaited 
White Paper outlining a new "defense 
posture for the 1970s." While Wilson 
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But when is the right time? 


wages are up, and unemployment is at 
a пеаг-гесога low. The fortunes of the 
Tory opposition are down, with polls 
showing Labor moving farther ahead in 
popularity. What better time to seek a 
margin in Commons more comfortable 
than the present three-seat majority? 
But to all inquirers, the stolid little 
Yorkshireman had one answer: “I shall 
make a statement in the right way at the 
Tight time, but at the moment I am not 
in a position to say what the right way 
is or the right time.” 

Talks in Moscow. For all Wilson’s 
caution, the campaign had in effect 
already begun. A campaign manifesto 
for Labor was already coming off the 
presses. The Conservatives sent a ver- 
sion of their own to the printer. Both 
parties were setting up speaking sched- 
ules, booking accommodations and dis- 
tributing new campaign material. Party 
whips arranged with radio and TV ex- 
ecutives for equal time. 

Wilson himself was acting more and 
more like the Compleat Campaigner. 

He sought to buttress his position on 


20 


was in Moscow, Defense Secretary Den- 
is Healey presented that posture to the 
House of Commons. Object of the plan 
was to reduce Britain's *overstretch" by 
trimming the strength of its armed 
forces abroad by one-third and cutting 
expenditures by one-sixth to $5.6 billion 
annually—a figure that would then rep- 
resent about 6% of Britain's gross na- 
tional product. * 

Despite the reductions, promised 
Healey, there would be “по ratting on 
our commitments." But it clearly meant 
a drastic revision in the traditional com- 
position of Britain's three services. 
Cruelest cut of all went to the Royal 
Navy, which will lose all of its four car- 
riers, now the nucleus of Britain's sea 
power. The army will reduce its garri- 
sons in Malta and Cyprus, will withdraw 
entirely from British Guiana and Aden. 
The Royal Air Force’s V-bombers, 
which now constitute Britain's nuclear 
strike force, will gradually be grounded. 


* As compared to 9% in the U.S., 4.7695 in 
West Germany and 4.6% in France. 
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ities still further last year with a scath- 
ing account of life on the funny farm, 
called Ward 7. All the same, counseled 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, "Let him ро. 
We know why they [the West] need 
him. It is to pump all the anti-Soviet 
fascist vomit out of this mental case 
and then dump him onto the garbage 
heap. Let him go.” 

The authorities let him go, all right. 
Last week the Supreme Soviet’s Presidi- 
um announced that it had deprived 
Tarsis of his citizenship, “for actions 
discrediting a citizen of the U.S.S.R.” 
leaving him permanently stranded in 
Britain. Tarsis had asked for it. He had 
roundly condemned “Soviet bandit fas- 
cism" at a London press conference, 
followed that blast with an article, ob- 
viously written before the edict but pub- 
lished after it, in the Sunday Telegraph 
reporting that despite savage persecu- 
tion, “our people's immeasurable love 
of freedom is growing day by day.” 

It seemed curious that the Kremlin 
had allowed him to leave. One theory 
had it that Tarsis’ trip had been meant 
to distract attention from the trial of 
Soviet Writers Yuli Daniel and Andrei 
Sinyavsky (Time, Feb. 18). According 
to a more ingenious version, he had 
promised the KGB (secret police) to 
publicly condemn Sinyavsky and Daniel 
when he reached London, then pro- 
ceeded to do just the opposite. What 
seemed most likely; however, was that 
the Soviets had simply hoped that Tar- 
sis would seek asylum of his own ac- 
cord, thereby sparing them the problem 
of coping with a certified lunatic who, 
on occasion, makes altogether too much 
sense. 


FRANCE 
Soil, Sky & Sea 


* Alors," announced Charles de Gaulle 
at his press conference last week, “We 
will speak of NATO." That, in itself, was 
no news: he has been speaking about 
NATO, not always very kindly, ever since 
it was founded in 1949. Last week, how- 
ever, he publicly gave NATO а timeta- 
ble for getting out of France. De Gaulle 
told his audience that France would 
“modify successively the measures сиг- 
rently practiced" before the North At- 
lantic Treaty expires in 1969. "It means 
re-establishing a normal situation of 
sovereignty, so that everything French, 
including soil, sky, sea and forces, and 
anv foreign element in France will in 
the future be under French command 
alone." 

Exactly how did le grand Charles plan 
to evict or take command of SHAPE 
headquarters outside Paris, 14 US. Air 
Force bases, 26,000 U.S. servicemen, 
and NATO's complex network of pipe- 
lines and storage dumps in France? He 
was not saying, for part of his plan, 
in the canny tradition of French diplo- 
macy, was to provoke the U.S. into of- 
fering some compromise or alternative 
before the actual bargaining begins. 


KEYSTONE 


DE GAULLE 
A canny plan for eviction. 


Washington did not rise to the bait. 
“1969 is quite a long way off," re- 
marked one U.S. diplomat, aware that 
many things could alter France’s atti- 
tude between now and then—including 
the departure of Charles de Gaulle. In 
any case, plans have been made to cope 
with outright ouster. Already the day- 
to-day supply of the U.S. Seventh Army 
in Germany is based not on French 
ports but on Antwerp, Rotterdam and 
Hamburg. And though it would cost at 
least $700 million, the U.S. could move 
most of its facilities in France to the 
Low Countries and West Germany. To 
the U.S., it seemed a sizable sum to 
charge for amour-propre. But not to 
De Gaulle. As an atomic power, he 
said, France has world responsibilities. 
“France desires to handle these respon- 
sibilities herself. This desire is incom- 
patible with the organization of defense 
under which she is now subordinated.” 


ITALY 


A Fine Italian Hand 

A new 26-member center-left coali- 
tion Cabinet put together by Christian 
Democratic Premier Aldo Moro was 
sworn in by President Giuseppe Saragat 
in Rome’s Quirinale Palace last week. 
There was practically no difference be- 
tween this Cabinet and the last, which 
fell 33 days before. Nonetheless, Italy 
applauded, and the Milan stock market 
surged to a new three-year high. Ital- 
ians rightly understood that Premier 
Moro had triumphed over a positively 
Borgian plot. E 

The latter-day Cesare was Moro's 


ambitious ex-Foreign Minister, Aming 


tore Fanfani, who left the Cabi ne 
der fire in December because of 


E 


(and his wife's) bumbling 
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solve the Viet Nam crisis. Fanfani 
forced Moro to resign in January by 
talking some of Moro's (and his) fel- 
low Christian Democrats into voting 
down a trivial nursery-school bill in the 
Chamber of Deputies. Fanfani wanted 
more than to just get back into the 
Cabinet. He wanted Moro out. So he 
persuaded the right wing of the Chris- 
tian Democrats to insist on the inclu- 
sion of their leader, ex-Premier Mario 
Scelba, in any new Cabinet. Why? Be- 
cause, naturally, as a bitter foe of the 
left, Scelba was certain to be rejected 
by Moro's Socialist coalition partners, 
and thereby force a new deadlock to 
plague Moro. 

Moro is a meek little law professor 
from the University of Bari, who never 
drives above 35 m.p.h. and maintains 
that he would only be caught dead in 
an airplane. But he possesses a virtue 
rare in Italy. He is a born listener. He 
patiently attended while the feuding fac- 
tion leaders talked themselves out, then 
shyly pointed out to Scelba's fans that 
they were being used as Fanfani's tools. 
With that, the rightists withdrew Scel- 
ba's Cabinet candidacy, settled for two 
new lesser Cabinet posts. Fanfani was 
not consulted until everything else was 
set. Then Moro told a minor Senator 
to call him and offer him the Foreign 
Ministry. Sourly, Fanfani accepted. 

With luck, the new Cabinet will last 
until the new elections in April 1968. 
This would make Moro runner-up for 
the postwar endurance championship 
among Italian Prime Ministers, after 
the late Alcide de Gasperi, who re- 
signed in 1953. However, Italian poli- 
ticians, especially Christian Democrats, 
dislike strong leaders, and they will be 
doubly tempted to cut Moro down— 
just as they did De Gasperi. Observed 
one Roman: “Aldo Moro is the father 
of his party right now, but it's risky be- 
ing Papa if your children have an Oedi- 
pus complex." 
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INDONESIA 


The Bung's Bounce 

*Here I am, Sukarno, President and 
Great Leader of the Revolution. I will 
not retreat one step or even one milli- 
meter!" There he was indeed, full of 
bombast and braggadocio, munching 
cake and sipping orangeade—and ap- 
parently back on top of the heap. After 
five months of submission to his anti- 
Communist generals, Indonesia's Pres- 
ident last week demonstrated the rea- 
sons behind his reputation as Southeast 
Asia's most durable politician. 

Almost as if his own position had 
never been in jeopardy, Sukarno blithe- 
ly fired Defense Minister Abdul Haris 
Nasution, leader of the anti-Red forces 
that put down last October's Commu- 
nist coup. He also installed a new Cabi- 
net, some of whose members—though 
avowedly non-Communist—were far to 
the left of the generals. Nasution took 
the demotion quietly, but it was an 
ominous silence. Still loyal to him are 
Army Chief Suharto and the crack Sili- 
wangi Division, elements of which 
moved into Djakarta last week. “We 
are ready to move the second Nasution 
gives the signal,” claimed the Siliwan- 
gi's commander. 

Nasakom Is No More. Sukarno man- 
aged his comeback subtly. Outwardly 
he appeared submissive, while secretly 
calling in junior officers for sessions ripe 
with flattery and promises. The seeds of 
rivalry were quick to sprout. At the 
same time, he wooed and won Moslem 
groups long neglected by the govern- 
ment. All the while, the Bung was prac- 
ticing the traditional Indonesian mus- 
jawarah, a catharsis by conversation 
that ultimately leads to consensus. Last 
week Sukarno felt it had been reached. 

Whether or not Nasution’s ouster 
sticks, it will be some time before Su- 
karno again feels free to court the Chi- 
nese-backed Partai Kommunis Indone- 
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Catharsis by conversation to consensus. 
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TUNNEL RAT THORNTON 
Big ears in a conical pit. 


the vast Ho Bo Woods, 35 miles north- 
west of Saigon, U.S. troops found a 
14-mile tunnel complex that contained 
some 100,000 documents—listing ev- 
erything from names of Viet Cong ter- 
rorists to billet locations of every senior 
American officer in Saigon. Obviously, 
all tunnels would have to be explored. 

In the Ist Infantry Division, that job 
falls to a four-man team called “the 
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the enemy, Victor Charlie being Viet Cong in the mil- 
itary phonetic alphabet. Top tunes їп Viet Nam today: 
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Tunnel Rats." Since January, the team 
has been crawling through miles of 
mazes in the no man's land north of 
Saigon, braving booby traps and 100? 
temperatures. The Rats are an oddly 
equipped lot: they carry .22-cal. pistols 
(since .45s would shatter their eardrums 
at close quarters), wear leather gloves 
and kneepads, and are connected to the 
surface by half a mile of wire that runs 
to a battery-powered headset. Taped to 
their ankles are smoke grenades, for 
use when the Tunnel Rats are ready to 
emerge, and want to avoid a bullet from 

a startled American's rifle. Another ne- 

cessity: an aerosol bomb to attack the 

half-inch “fire ants" that often infest 

the tunnels. 

Notes from Underground. Once ex- 
plored, the tunnels are ready for demo- 
lition. But as Captain Herbert W. Thorn- 
ton, 40, Alabaman team leader of the 
Tunnel Rats, says: "There isn't enough 
dynamite in Viet Nam to blow up all 
of them." That problem is solved by 10 
Ibs. of a crystallized riot agent called 
CS (O-chlorobenzalmalononitrile), de- 
veloped by the British for mob ‘control. 
Placed on top of a powder charge, the 
CS is blasted throughout the tunnel, 
sticking to walls and floors. When it is 
disturbed by returning Reds, it gets into 
the respiratory system and causes nau- 
sea and painful burns. 

Even without CS, tunnel life is grim 
for the Viet Cong. А diary captured 
in a complex north of Saigon last week 
carried a typical lamentation: "Oh, 
what hard days! One has to stay in a 
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Marlene. In Viet Nam, the anon- 


“pees” (South Viet- 
roughly a penny); they abbre- 


“Charlie” is 


(To the tune of Rock of Ages) 


Victor Charlie—at Plei Me 
Threw a hand grenade at we. 

So I caught it, in my palm, 
Threw it back, and he was gone. 
Victor Charlie, at Plei Me, 


10007] o Fy ng’s doughboys remarked the lack 
а т) "ET in Armentières, while Rommel’s Afrika 
dent Acid 
he fitt] (To the tune of J’ Movin’ On) 
red l was landin' on a paddy, thought I had it made, 
nm of "i ШЦ а friendly farmer threw a hand grenade— 
vith that М г ОНО е I'm movin' on. 
ne gus v PI voy flyin’ through Man Giang Pass: 
s зоре, ‚Чу the Purple Heart Boogie on the Air Cav's ass 
Ts and Ё m movin’ on: [гт movin’ on. Thanks a lot, you s.o.b. 
armos e 


and f 
ten y Jateful day. 
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ê! er Ы 
ү pus fd Chan; Ong Who no rough the trackless jungles. 
the Puit Ana pe ndeg in hi ver returned. 
К pit, pf into a rifle at the An Khe station 
ag d a refugee. 
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yOu o 1 
Я f a Cong by the name of Charlie 


п his pocket, kissed his wife and family, 


(To the tune of The M.T.A.) 


When he got there the boss man told him “one day’s labor,” 
And he gave him only fifty pee. 
Now Charlie’s wife went down to the airstrip 


One day at quarter past three, 
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And from the open chopper she pulled Charlie to safety 
and they infiltrated Plei Me. 


But did he ever return? No, he never returned, 

and his fate is still unlearned. 
He may run forever through the trackless jungles. 
He’s the Cong who never returned. Р 


аы 


ERR 


tunnel, eat cold rice with salt, drink 
unboiled water!” That was the last en- 
try. Next day, Tran Bang, the 29-year- 
old diarist, was killed in an American 
assault on the once-inviolable under- 
ground world of the Viet Cong. 


AUSTRALIA 


Toward Acceptance of Asians 
As Minister of Immigration, Harold 
Holt established a milestone of sorts 
in 1952 by ruling that Japanese wives 
of Australian servicemen could enter 
Australia in spite of the tight restric- 
tions on Asian immigrants. As Prime 
Minister, Holt last week ordered a re- 
examination of Australia's immigration 
policies with a view to bringing them 
more in line with the country's emerg- 
ing awareness that its destiny really rests 
in Asia. Already the review has pro- 
duced one result: а prime-ministerial 
recommendation reducing the 15-year 
period that non-European immigrants 
must wait before becoming eligible for 
citizenship to five years, the same as 
for European settlers. Holt also hopes 
to make it easier for Asian executives 
and technicians who come to Australia 
on assignments for their companies to 
bring their wives and families with 
them. Commented Sydney's Morning 
Herald: “The minor changes that Holt 
has mentioned will go some way to 
undo the immense harm caused by the 
present rigid white-Australia policy." 
Other press comment was equally 
laudatory. 


SYRIA 
A Party Affair 


In long-turbulent Syria, no one has 
yet been able to topple the ruling Baath 
(Renaissance) Party. To be sure, there 
has been a dizzying chain of uprisings 
within the governing hierarchy itself, 
but they always left the top man intact: 
Strongman Amin Hafez, 43. Last week 
the party went through its 15th major 
reshuffle since seizing power in 1963. 
Only this time, Hafez himself was shuf- 
fled right out. 

The coup grew out of a split between 

the party’s leftist moderates, led by 
Hafez, and a powerful, pro-Peking 
group of officers led by General Salah 
Jadid. Where Hafez sought closer ties 
with Egypt, Jadid demanded a complete 
break. Where Hafez pledged Syria to a 
nonintervention agreement with other 
Arab nations, Jadid wanted Syria free 
to meddle where it might. As for Hafez’ 
Russian-style socialism, Jadid insisted on 
a far stricter Red Chinese version. Last 
December their feud exploded into the 
open when Hafez discovered a Jadid 
plot to overthrow him. Hafez chased 
his rival underground, forced pro-Jadid 
Premier Youssef Zayyen to resign, and 
replaced him with his own man. Jadid 
kept consolidating his power, however, 
and last week he struck back. 

Early one morning pro-Jadid troops 
and armored units rolled up Damascus' 
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Shuffle off t 


fashionable Abu Rummana Street, and 
began blasting away at Hafez home 
and the tough desert troops guarding it. 
For hours the battle raged—interrupted 
only by one brief pause when the rebels 
permitted Hafez’ wife and a wounded 
daughter to escape. Outmanned and 
outgunned, the defenders were finally 
whittled down to three men, who came 
out with hands up and holding a white 
flag. They were gunned down in their 
tracks, and a placard hung on the front 
of the demolished home: "This is the 
fate of all traitors." According to some 
reports, Hafez was captured and put 
under arrest; other reports claimed he 
was elsewhere during the shooting and 
managed to escape. Either way, the re- 
bellion soon spread throughout Syria, 
taking a toll variously estimated at 150 
to 300 dead. 

An important pro-Hafez army garri- 
son in the north was stil! holding out at 
week's end, but nevertheless the rebels 
went on the air to call themselves "the 
provisional command of the Baath Par- 
ty," and termed the coup a party affair 
to “correct” a situation that “threatened 
to impose a dictatorial regime on the 
country." As their chief of state, they 
named Noureddin Attassi, a Jadid-style 
leftist and Hafez’ onetime second-in- 
command. As Premier, they appointed 
—once again— Youssef Zayyen. 


EGYPT 


Back to the Balcony 


In recent months, Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser has been the very model of sweet 
reasonableness. He has counseled cau- 
tion in Arab threats of war against 
Israel, taken steps to end the war in 
Yemen and toned down his blasts at the 
U.S. Perhaps the strain of moderation 
was too great, for last week he was 
back at his old propaganda stand, hap- 
pily blasting everyone in sight. 

The occasion was Unity Day, the an- 
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Saudi Arabia’s King Feisal of шуй] Waves: 
a plot against him last summer, ove off th 
of trying to form a conservative, dine fields t 
Nasser "Islamic alliance" with pirthplace c 
Mohammed Reza Shah Pahlevi, yal subject 
object," Nasser steamed, “is to és 
Arab nationalism and unity." An 
are the real architects behind i: 
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Egyptian-Saudi truce on Yen p. 
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TIME: 
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PEOPLE 


America halfback huddled with his as- 
sistant, Lieut. Dick McDaniel, a former 
Nebraska end, and called for a “quick 


PICTORIAL PARADE 


ff his income, 
e. “He wouldn't 
797" And another 


t im ooh 18, pointed draw”—an artillery barrage from the 
mita, 2с Johnson: 775, Ш ge 
pink; Baines ор McCall's, those nearby Ist Air Cavalry Division. That 
(hinds T inter! w 6 strong-arm Dad- play scored fine, and afterward, as 
puc “hats ine match were just Dawkins and his unit rested in Saigon, 
UM approving he brought her beau, Premier Nguyen Cao Ky awarded him 
i} ai » When creer plans are still and McDaniel South Viet Nam’s second 
E agent, у an to the ranch last highest decoration, the Gallantry Cross. 
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p jp the Oe explained, my father | 

f per te 5, asked: "What's all this I After five weeks of arguments, Wid- 
D. to us and s apers?” » And that, ow Mary Hemingway БАЙ fer TS 
pli it ee out her jaw, “is when She had tried to stop publication of a 
|р ү ther." book by A. E. Hotchner (Time, Feb. 


11), a friend and drinking pal of Er- 


d reasoned toge 
З nests during his last years, describing 


[esat down an 
| as some doubt she 


e W e a , 
At first а ете at all. But then how the prideful lion sometimes fell 
n Scout commissioner and into black and irrational moods before 


eventually shooting himself in 1961. 
In writing these reminiscences, argued 
*Miss Mary," Hotchner had used Papa's 
spoken words, which should be consid- 
ered his property. But New York State 
Supreme Court Justice Harry Frank 
ruled that "spontaneous oral conversa- 
tion with friends" cannot be considered 


al subjects on the tiny 
ian isle of Nevis plead- 
Elizabeth II not ignore 

hm on her month-long Caribbean 

ш. And so she came. Аз the roy- 
Oddly сер yacht Britannia docked at the i 
nion with айу all 13,000 Nevisians were anc- 


t, Nasser agp in the streets. Then wich еле: 
'eisa] of йг пуа waves, Elizabeth and Prince Philip subject to copyright. Random House 


ast summer prove off through the cotton and sugar- will publish Papa Hemingway in April. 
‘onservative ше fields to рау а gracious call at the EE o 

nce" УШ jthplace of one of the Crown's less And wasn't it a long, fond wake the 
h Pahlevi, oyal subjects Alexander Hamilton. widow held? After Irish Playwright 
Brendan Behan died of “the gargle” 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
Back to the cymbals and drums. 


Brit 
by that Queen 


swinging out on the steps of the chancel 
beneath Graham Sutherland’s tapestry 
of Christ in Glory (Tıme cover, Dec. 
25, 1964). “There’s a story of the man 
who accompanied his prayers by jug- 
gling because that was the thing he 
could do best,” said the Duke. "That's 
what we're doing—we're playing our 
kind of music here." 


ed, “is to ds e DE. s > 
unity." Anl) lt was the old mousetrap play. The two years ago, Beatrice Behan, 40, told SUM UL 

ts behind Ù$. Army captain and the Vietnamese Redbook in Dublin, “I spent a few Il endorse with my name any of 
Nasser аи Ше battalion, which he served as months drinking around in the pubs the following: clothing, cigarettes, 


tapes, sound equipment, ROCK № 


where they knew him.” After a while, 
ROLL RECORDS, anything, film 


diser, fought their way into a Viet 
said Beatrice, “1 felt his personality slip- 


og camp near Bong Son one night, 


ndon.” With} 


the six mor < 

on Yeme n to find the place deserted. Then, at ping under my skin. I imagined that and film equipment, Food, Helium, 
not withdti ш with the ammo running low, everyone loved me, and I even sang Whips, MONEY—love and kisses 
romised, Up Pn Pete Dawkins, 27, had the those dreary I.R.A. songs that Brendan Andy Warhol, EL 5-9941. 


gi] © red-dogging in on both flanks. Aft- Thats how the ad in the Village 


nent in ЭШ tick used to sing. But then I realized I was 
пе thinks v^ quick firefight, Army's 1958 All- пої being natural, so I drink but little Voice ran and, while it wouldn't ex- 
r vowed, * now.” Still, considering the mourning actly be like having Mickey Mantle 
ruggling 1 ZALIN о. GRANT after, the great garglers widow con- endorse your shaving cream, manuface 
tjent mall ceded: “I love the life of the pubs.” turers might well consider what Andy’s 
yr one, I JS © painstaking pop pictures did for Camp- 
s." As f Filed for probate in Manhattan Sur- bell Soups. As yet no helium or whip 
deterret, rogate's Court, the will of General Mo- manufacturers have called up for the 
т tors Magnate Alfred P. Sloan Jr. artists endorsement, and what Andy 


grandly disposed of $90 million, with 
$60 million pouring into his Sloan 
Foundation, $10 million going to his 
alma mater, M.LT., $10 million to the 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Cen- 
ter, and $10 million to the Memorial 
Hospital for Cancer and Allied Dis- 
eases, both in Manhattan. His brothers 
and other relatives, said a lawyer. for 
the estate, “were provided for earlier. 

As the provost of England's Coventry 
Cathedral explained after his new and 


really wants is to lend his name to some 
nice Manhattan restaurant, which in 
turn would agree to keep him and his 
entourage in sandwiches and beer up 
in his loft. But kindly don’t send any 
of those canvas Oldenburgers. 

Most of his impressive art collection 
looks genuine enough, sprinkled as it is 
with the signatures of people like Picas- 
so, Matisse and Henry Moore. But you 
never can tell, testified Collector Nel- 
son Rockefeller, 57, at the New York 
State attorney general’s hearing on art 


radically beautiful church had risen be- 


stirred side the ruins of the old cathedral fraud. There was that time in Sumatra 
im bombed out in 1940, "History has giv- in 1930, the Governor went on rueful- 
10 gons en us a chance to experiment, but were ly, when he picked up a lovely piece of 
уот P y -^ * пог banging cymbals and drums." May- "primitive sculpture," only to have a 
‚ agai "*, be not then, but some distinctly uncon- local innkeeper inform him that the 
"nce y" ae! ventional sounds were issuing from things were mass-produced for the tour- 
M jer c Coventry last week as Duke Ellington, ist trade. On other occasions, ad, а 
gall Matey °Usetrap 66, staged the European premiere ot Rockefeller. he's been a ‘Sl 
4 his jazzy Concert of Sacred Music, naturally, I feel very 5! 
TIME: 
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TIME ESSAY 


AMERICAN HUMOR: Hardly a Laughing Matte, 


мү YUMOR can be dissected, as a frog can,” E. B. White 
| once warned, “but the thing dies in the process and the 
| innards are discouraging to any but the pure scientific mind." 
Until recently, many American humorists obeyed that caveat 
by looking the other way when the subject was raised, or 
treating the whole thing as a joke. Robert Benchley spoke 
for most of his colleagues when he lampooned the scientific 
students of humor with his dictum: “We must understand 
that all sentences which begin with W are funny." Well, 
something unfunny has happened to American humor. To- 
day the humorists are outexamining the examiners, some of 
them even making second careers as commentators who 
probe and pontificate on the radio and TV panels that cease- 
lessly sift American manners, morals and mores. 

The reason for all the talk is that the nature, quality 
and targets of American humor are undergoing considerable 
change. Bob Hope and Columnist Russell Baker both believe 
that the change is for the better, and Carol Burnett pro- 
claims: *Humor has gotten braver; we're doing nuttier, wild- 
er things.” S. J. Perelman, on the other hand, says unequivo- 
cally: “I have never seen so much ghastly work, even in 
television, as this year." And as far as Playwright (Cactus 
Flower) Abe Burrows is concerned, “there is nothing to kid 
any more. This is the age of consensus, and all the humorists 
are censoring themselves." If the purveyors of humor dis- 
agree on whether the change is for better -or worse, however, 
they at least agree that it has profoundly affected their art. 

That art has its roots in the work of a writer who made 
his Mark before the century began. “АП modern American 
literature comes from one book by Twain called Huckleberry. 
Finn," wrote Ernest Hemingway. "There was nothing before. 
There has been nothing as good since." If Twain affected 
serious writers, he affected humorists even more. His timing 
as a public speaker is still being imitated by stand-up come- 
dians. His wry one-line sermons (“Мап is the Only Animal 
that blushes. Or needs to") have influenced every prose 

humorist who followed him. 

Two generations afterward, Will Rogers twitted in the 
Twain vein, taking America and Americans to task: ‘“Poli- 
tics has got so expensive that it takes lots of money to even 
get beat with." Soon afterward Fred Allen followed with his 
own caustic acid. “Не was not brought by the stork," Allen 
once said about a heritage-happy snob. *He was brought by 
a man from the Audubon Society personally." During the 
Depression, Allen recommended setting up *a crumb line 
for midgets." His friendly enemy, Jack Benny, was not far 
from Twain's platform personality in a radio skit in which 
he was held up by a burglar: Thief: *Your money or your 
life." Benny (after a 30-second pause): "Im thinking. 
I'm thinking." 


Unshockable Audiences 

Twain had his circuit circus, Allen a large radio audience. 

But TV has exposed more Americans than ever before to a 
Steady, if often unsatisfactory, diet of humor. It offers 
dozens of stand-up comics a month (on such as the Ed Sul- 
livan and Johnny Carson shows), and some 30 situation 
comedies every week. As the word fun becomes more and 
more an adjective, the comic is also spilling over into the 
commercials; where once the pitchman raved supreme, he 
now adds a light or whimsical touch to ads—in Buster 
Keaton's Ford-truck plugs, for example, or Bert Lahr's 
potato-chip commercials and Jack Gilford's Cracker Jack 
spiels. The comedians soften the sale—and they frequently 
outshine the programs. 

Today's humor may not be much rougher than it was on 
the American frontier, but it has shed its inhibitions in full 
public view. Sex is no longer a taboo topic; it is, in fact, 
one of the commonest. Humor has not only been firmly en- 
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trenched in the bedroom, but is increas; 
into the bathroom. Even caustic Caress ein 
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Another type of inhibition has been b 
siderable Yiddishization of Americ 
Tonight show, the only Jewish comics most of A 
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big seller, bought by a lot of readers who were w ШШ 
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is supposed to be warm and familiar,” says Моне 
Pauline Kael, “but there's a lot of hostility init" ^ bmedy, thon 

Because.of this hostility—and- the fact that the mAlmption tha 
of top U.S. humorists are Jewish—Jews figure promzpfpht ог р 
among the dark breed that has been operating ® “Ath ranges 
humorists,” an easily applied label that sticks (0 E there so 
examine the megaton-megalopolis age and find it шй d jumpin 
in a fearsome way. In Catch-22, now a classic of ib FR 
Joseph Heller presents an American pilot W 
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flirtatious wife (“I saw a kiss. I saw tongue e io 
course, have no priority on black humor. eh opt 
stars, Terry Southern, a Texas gentile, hasy anded 4 
successfully in the black for years with ha rage | 
on pornography (Candy), nuclear war (Dr. 
money and morality (The Magic Christian). 
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dish humor her favorite is urbane, eccentric Woody Allen, who is 
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duced eo ee comedy shows on television are re- 
кыт b quality of TV comedy leaves something to be de- 
SEE € quantity of written humor is pitifully small; most 

riters with а comic talent have been lured by the wide expo- 
Ta and high pay of TV. No replacements have been found 
or such essayists as Benchley, Ring Lardner, Don Marquis, 
Frank Sullivan. There is no longer a Thurber, expressing in 
o and picture the uneasiness of modern life and the war 
рл the sexes. "Funny men don't seem to write books 
these days," laments Russell Baker. Nightclub humor—what 
there is of it —is also in bad shape. San Francisco's hungry i, 
where many comedians got their start, has been hurt by the 
bare-bosom boom; Manhattan’s Blue Angel is defunct; and 
the Bon Soir, where cerebral comedians once gamboled, 
now has a noncomic policy. The comic strips, too, are in a 
generally deplorable state, two notable exceptions being 
Schulz’s Peanuts and Al Capp’s Li’l Abner. 


A Large Balloon of Wind 

_ Though satire is still around, it is not in very robust con- 
dition. Mort Sahl, once a master of the form, is as hard to 
find as an old Will Rogers routine; ‘his last television show 
lasted two weeks. Monologuist Bob Newhart, one of a line 
of snipers who picked off American postures and preten- 
sions, is rarely seen оп TV nowadays, and Sid Caesar has 
not been seen regularly since 1964. Mike Nichols and Elaine 
May, who took the Ins and made them Out to be a group 
of phonies, seldom appear together any more. 

One of the problems of satire is that, to many humorists, 
the world itself is a large balloon full of wind, a satire on 
itself. “The world is getting so crazy you just have to laugh,” 
says Art Buchwald, who lists some recent examples of self- 
satire: Lyndon Johnson showing his scar, Premier Ky and 
his wife in their Captain and Mrs. Midnight flight suits, the 
Ecumenical Council debating whether the Jews really killed 
Christ. There is surprisingly little political satire of Lyndon 
Johnson. The reason, believes Playwright-Director George 
Abbott, is that “humor is exaggeration, and President John- 
son is his own exaggeration.” Kennedy, in short, had a silk 
hat that could be knocked off by a humorist’s snowball; 
Johnson’s Stetson looks funnier on him than knocked off. 
What satire there is these days often satirizes the village 
idiot. Batman kids the comics—which kid the kids. The man 
an acknowledged spoof on itself. 

Such is the state of U.S. humor that, except for the com- 
paratively small squadron of black humorists, there are al- 
most no original comic talents left. As it is now, the choice 
seems to lie between the banalities of the TV screen and 
what are the frequent absurdities of the black humorists, a 
choice roughly comparable to that offered by a menu with 
only two items: vanilla pudding апа a whisky sour. —— 

Too few of the absurdists have heeded the admonition of 
their existential idol Kierkegaard, who wrote: “The comic 
spirit is not wild or vehement, its laughter is not shrill.” Black 
humor has a long tradition that reached its apex in Jonathan 
Swift. But the humorists who dwell on death and disaster 
today lean too often toward the narcissistic, reflecting images 
of themselves as helpless heroes in a world they can neither 
take nor leave. Their less lugubrious colleagues, on the other 
hand, have been all too willing to cede the comic to the jour- 
nalists and to allow the commercial to override the classic. 
In the end, they have left a society almost without true hu- 
morists, making it vulnerable and vain, like a great man with- 
out a sense of humor. 

Perhaps the American humorist may yet lead himself out 
of the dark by re-examining his own craft. “The one specific 
remedy for vanity is laughter,” wrote Philosopher Henri 
Bergson, “and the one failing that is essentially laughable 
is vanity.” Is it only society that is laughable today? Or is it 
the humorists themselves, too proud or fearful or full of dis- 
dain to fulfill their function? That function is to be society/s 
mocking bird, not its vulture. What the U.S. can always 0 
is something that everyone has in him but о Us 
morist can bring out: a good laugh. У 
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The Smoking Woman 


Throughout the 15-year wrangle over 


the effects of smoking on health, women 
smokers have offered a medical conun- 


drum. Although they puff at cigarettes 
with the same freedom as men, they do 
not suffer as much lung cancer. Why? | 
The answer, Statistician E. Cuyler Ham- 


mond of the American Cancer Society 
reported last week, is devastatingly sim- 
ple: for all their freedom, modern wom- 
en do not smoke as much as men. On the 
average, they do not start smoking as 
young, do not inhale as deeply, and have 
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for which data on smoking and health 
аге meaningful, women who limit 
themselves to less than half a pack a day 
outnumber men 3 to 1; those who stop 
at a pack a day outnumber men 2 to 1. 
Deep inhaling is half as common among 
the 35-44 women as among men, and 
only one-third as common in the 55-64 
age bracket. 

The sampling of current smokers 
shows that as recently as the 1930s, only 
one-third as many girls as boys started 
smoking before they were 15; this is sig- 
nificant because disease and death rates, 
notably for lung cancer, are related to 
duration of smoking. All three factors 
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ISRAEL'S GOLDA MEIR 


A certain biological superiority. 


not smoked for as many years. Ham- 
mond's statistics also show, however, 
that the.closer women's smoking prac- 
tices approach men's, the closer are 
their disease and death rates. 

In a detailed comparison of the smok- 

ing and health histories of 441,000 men 
and 563,000 women, Dr. Hammond's 
crew of epidemiologists followed the 
medical history of their volunteers since 
the winter of 1959-60. The first result of 
their work was the world's most exhaus- 
tive survey of the relationship between 
men's smoking and disease (TIME, Dec. 
13, 1963), a study that was a major fac- 
tor in persuading the U.S. Public Health 
Service to condemn smoking. By now, 
the Cancer Society researchers have fol- 
lowed both the men and the women for 
four years, and have tracked down the 
cause in 97% of the 43,000 deaths 
among the subjects. The delay in report- 
ing the data on women reflects the fact 
that female death rates from virtually 
all causes are lower than the death rates 
among males; the Hammond staff had 
to wait for enough women to die to give 
them a valid statistical sample. 

Three Factors. More men than wom- 
en smoke cigarettes (47% of men aged 
35 and up, as against 27% of women), 
and the disparity in smoking habits is 
notablv greater in the older age groups. 
In the 35-44 age group (the youngest 
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—age of starting, inhalation habits and 
number of cigarettes smoked—said Dr. 
Hammond, tend to go together: a boy 
or a girl who starts smoking before age 
15 is more likely to become a heavy 
smoker and deep inhaler. 

Women smokers in the 45-54 age 
group, Hammond's statistics show, have 
a death rate 1.31 times higher than that 
of nonsmokers. And the rate goes up 
with the number of cigarettes smoked: 
it is 1.54 times the rate for nonsmokers 
among women in the one-to-two-packs- 
a-day range, and 1.96 times as high for 
those using more {һап two packs a day. 
The mortality rates follow practically 
the same patterns when computed in 
relation to depth of inhaling and age at 
which smoking began. 

Innate Advantage. Comparison of 
lung cancers in men and women is com- 
plicated by the fact that the disease is 
not the same in the two sexes—wom- 
en are more liable to some uncommon 
forms, which all researchers agree are 
unrelated to smoking. In the Hammond 
study, lung cancer caused 1,159 deaths, 

or 4.5% of the total, among men, but 
only 210 deaths, or 1.3%, among wom- 
en. In cases where the cancer type could 
be determined, two-thirds of the men 
had the form associated with long-con- 
tinued smoking; so did half of the wom- 
en. The researchers concluded that 
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Now advertisers can choose 
from 39 international adver- 
tising editions of TIME The 
Weekly Newsmagazine. 


If you have a product to sell, 
you can — now more than 
ever — match your own market 
with the world-wide editions 
of TIME. 


TIME Japan 
for instance — reaching an 
important world market. 
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Stabilizing the Ruins 


“What’s out there?" 

* A lot of ruins." 

“What’s in the stadium?" 

"Ramps, inside and out, and nearly 
everybody who ever came through has 
got his name up there." 

*Can you find them?" 

“Sure, if you look hard enough, and 
if you're lucky.” 

When Secretary of the Interior Stew- 
art Udall unveiled plans for the new 
Ellis Island national shrine last week, he 
set in motion the wheels that in some 
eight to ten years, with the help of 

about $12 million, will make some such 
conversation possible. The overgrown, 
27.5-acre island in New York's harbor 
through which passed more than 16 
million immigrants between 1892 and 

1954 is about to be redone, partially 

as a collection of romantic ruins, in 

part as a great reinforced concrete me- 
morial facing on its own open, grassy 
plaza. 

Architect for the project is Manhat- 
tan’s Philip Johnson, 59, whose taste 
in the past has run more toward ele- 
gant modern museums. In the case of 
Ellis Island, Johnson decided, the exist- 
ing turn-of-the-century architecture was 
scarcely worth preserving, but the nos- 
talgia certainly was. His solution is to 
take the two major structures, the im- 
migrant station and hospital, turn them 
into romantic, vine-covered ruins. Pe- 
destrian walkways will wind through the 
gutted buildings. “The point," he ex- 
plained, *is to let the spectator himself 
re-create the feeling of those hard 
times." 

То memorialize the immigrants, he 
proposes a massive, vertically ribbed 
cone, with ramps inside and out, to be 
called the “Wall of the 16 Million.” 
On it will be placed plaques listing as 
many immigrants names as can be 
found in the ships’ old passenger lists. 


ШШШ у ————— 


Ellis Island is 1,700 ft. across the water 
from the Statue of Liberty. Johnson, 
who wanted to call attention to the is- 
land without insulting the lady, has de- 
signed the monument to rise 130 ft., 
bulking large enough to be visible from 
around the harbor, but still about 20 
ft. lower than Liberty's pedestal. 

In time Ellis Island will be further 
enriched. Johnson foresees more recre- 
ational facilities, a fortress-shaped res- 
taurant, a pyramidal viewing platform. 
But the first task, Johnson explains, is 
to “stabilize the ruins, preserve the nos- 
talgia.” Secretary Udall, for one, was 
delighted. Said he: “Here we see what 
art and architecture and history can do 
when we bring them all together.” 


SCULPTURE 
The Motion Is Haphazard, 


The Situation Unpredictable 

He does use paint. Any other resem- 
blance in the recent works of Enrique 
Castro-Cid to traditional art-making is 
a backward stretch of the imagination. 
His palette also includes electromag- 
nets, electric eyes, air compressors, 
motion-picture projectors; his gift is 
in knowing how to combine them deft- 
ly into an esthetic commentary. Says 
he: “I put all the components togeth- 
er to make a situation that is not 
predictable.” 

Bouncing Balls. Since his student days 
in his native Chile, Castro-Cid’s art 
has thrived on unpredictable influences. 
While he lived in tropical Central Amer- 
ica he painted in hot Fauve colors: 
“Nature made me get out of myself," 
he says, “it opened my pores.” In Mexi- 
co City, he wandered into the anthro- 
pological museum. “Suddenly I had pre- 
Columbian memories that, of course, 
were impossible for me to have." А 
series of Fauve paintings of Quetzal- 
coatl, the brightly plumed serpent god, 
was the result. 

From anthropology, Castro-Cid moved 
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SOPRANO CRADER BATHING IN "DON RODRIGO” 
Dripping on the mayor. 


wind and splotched with splashes of 
percussion. In total, the score failed to 
achieve the delineation of character 
and dramatic thrust that distinguish 
great opera from good. Don Rodrigo 
was nonetheless an adventure worthy 
of the underwriting (by Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller Jr.), and no company could 
have done it better than Rudel's. 

Indeed, in its 22 years the New York 
City Opera has established itself as the 
nation's leading champion of contem- 
porary opera. Of the 116 productions it 
has staged over the years, 60 have been 
20th century works, including 26 U.S 
and world premiéres. Quite a record 
for a. company that was founded as 
something of an afterthought. Back in 
1942, when the Ancient Arabic Order 
of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine was 
unable to pay the taxes on its Mecca 
Temple, Fiorello La Guardia foreclosed. 
The place was an unsalable white ele- 
phant, a dome-topped edifice built in 
1925 and styled in Turkish-bath rococo. 
La Guardia finally decided to subsidize 
an opera company to present quality 
productions at moderate prices. Hun- 
garian-born Conductor Laszlo Halasz was 
recruited as director, and in 1944 the 
New York City Opera made its debut 
with Tosca. It was a shaky start. In 
Tosca's last act, the guns of the firing 
squad failed to go off and the hapless 
hero was obliged to keel over in dead 
silence, Building maintenance was just 
as makeshift. One rainy night, to dram- 
atize the need for repairs to the roof, 
Mayor Vincent Impellitteri was given a 
pair of tickets for seats directly under 
a dripping leak. 

Live Duck. Pioneering began early. 
In its second year, the company be- 
came one of the first to break the color 
barrier in opera, starring Negro Bari- 
tone Robert Todd Duncan in J Pagliacci. 
Mixing “ham-and-eggs repertoire"— 
Aida, La Воћёте, Carmen—with such 
rarely performed works as Ermanno 


Wolf-Ferraris The Four Ruffians, the 
company gradually developed an audi- 
ence attuned to new and experimental 
opera. 

In this cause, Julius Rudel has been 
tireless. A Viennese refugee from Hit- 
ler, he fled to the U.S. in 1938, earned 
a degree in conducting from Manhat- 
tan’s Mannes College of Music. When 
the New York City Opera got going, so 
did Rudel, then 22. He was everything 
from rehearsal pianist to curtain puller 
to stand-in for ailing members of the 
chorus. In 1957, after a clash between 
the opera board and Erich Leinsdorf 
(who followed Halasz and Joseph Ro- 
senstock) left the company without a 
conductor, Rudel was appointed direc- 
tor. The decision was made, says one 
board member, partly because "Julius 
was the only man in the place who 
knew where all the scenery was bur- 
ied." Just as compelling was a petition 
from the company’s musicians and 
singers recommending Rudel as Leins- 
dorf's successor. 

In 1957, with the aid of a $100,000 
Ford Foundation grant, Rudel present- 
ed a season of no fewer than ten Amer- 
ican operas. Three years later, he ini- 
tiated a program of commissioning U.S. 
composers. The project has so far pro- 
duced eight new works, including such 
well-received productions as Douglas 
Moore's The Wings of the Dove and 
Robert Ward's The Crucible. Using en- 
thusiasm to stretch his financial re- 
sources, Rudel is able to mount first- 
rate productions for one-tenth the cost 
of more elaborate opera companies. 
His singers represent the finest of the 
younger U.S. crop; at least 80 have 
gone on to sing at the Met. 

Despite last week's switch to glitter- 
ing new quarters, Rudel insists that he 
is not switching his basic aim “to re- 
instate a sense of adventure in the 
lic." Opera, he says, must not ree 
the museum. mcs 
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Middle-Aged Meliorists 


“You appear to be publishing a 
middle-aged magazine for middle-aged 
readers," scoffed one reader after a 
look at the advance galleys of a new 
quarterly, The Public Interest. On 
thinking it over, Editors Daniel Bell, 
46, and Irving Kristol, 45, took the 
crack as a compliment. “Young people 
tend to be enchanted by glittering gen- 
eralities," they wrote in their first issue 
last fall; *older people are inclined to 
remember rather than to think; and 
middle-aged people, seasoned by life 
but still open to the future, do seem to 
us—in our middle years—to be the best 

of all political generations." 

Concrete Critics. With their second 
issue, which appeared last week, Bell 
and Kristol continue their reasoned dia- 
logue with reasonable middle age. Ar- 
ticles range from the obsolescence of 
U.S. public schools to the trend to- 
ward small business in the U.S. economy 
to the theoretical and practical relation- 
ship between men and computerized 
"thinking" machines. First-rate social 
critics in their own right, Bell and Kris- 
tol have years of experience editing and 
contributing to such magazines as Сот- 
mentary, Encounter and FORTUNE. 
They hope that The Public Interest will 
provide politicians with the latest in- 
sights of the intellectual community, 
while giving intellectuals an understand- 
ing of the process of government. 

Friends since their undergraduate 
days at the City College of New York, 
where they both developed a boundless 
disdain for ideologies of both the right 
and left, the two editors emphasize fact 
and information in their magazine, 
avoid simplistic political stances. “Тоо 

many intellectuals," writes Kristol in 
the current Public Interest, "express de- 
cided views on automation, disarma- 
ment, urban renewal, and all sorts of 
other matters on which they are inade- 
quately informed." Adds Bell: "If the 
function of the intellectual is to criti- 
cize, I say to the intellectual: specify— 
translate ideas into concrete programs." 

No Carping. Like most other "little" 
magazines, The Public Interest is not 
likely to become self-supporting in the 
near future. But Bell and Kristol, who 

now rely on backing from Wall Street, 
and other friends, are pleased by the 
early response; they estimate a circu- 
lation of 5,000 or more at $1.50 a copy. 
A professor of sociology at Columbia 
University, Bell commissions most of 
the stories, for which the authors are 
paid a token $100; Kristol, executive 
vice president of Basic Books, does 
most of the editing. Their magazine, 
they hope, will re-create some of the 
atmosphere of 19th century England 
when intellectuals took a passionate in- 
terest in their government, and were 
not satisfied merely to carp conten- 
tiously from the sidelines. "We are not 
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WALTER DARAN 


DANIEL BELL 
The best of all generations. 


IRVING KRISTOL 


interested in the ordinary exposé,” says 
Kristol. “We are incurable meliorists. 
We think that the people in Washington 
are doing as good a job as anybody can. 
They would do an even better- one if 
they were given all the information." 


NEWSPAPERS 


Dixie Flamethrowers 

After learning that Senator Robert 
F. Kennedy was planning to address the 
University of Mississippi Law School in 
mid-March, Columnist Tom Ethridge of 
the Jackson Clarion-Ledger expounded 
on Southern hospitality. *It is hoped 
that Mississippi authorities can guaran- 
tee the safety of Senator Kennedy when 
and if he visits Oxford," Ethridge wrote. 
"Or is it really possible to guarantee 
anyone's personal safety here or any- 
where else? 'There are men in our state 
who might take fantastic risks to get 
even for the 1962 military occupation 
of Oxford by federal troops. We do not 


predict an attempt on R.F.K.’s life, but ~ 


merely suggest that it could happen 
with no end of unfortunate repercus- 
sions for our state and people." 

For the Jackson press to show such 
solicitude for the health and welfare of 
a Kennedy was novel indeed. The big- 
gest papers in Mississippi, with a com- 
bined circulation of 120,000, the morn- 
ing Clarion-Ledger and the afternoon 
Daily News indulge in more Yankee- 
baiting and race-baiting than any other 
papers in the South. During the Watts 
rioting, Ethridge wrote: *What the cops 
need... are plenty of flamethrowers . . . 
Nothing could stop bloodthirsty savages 
quicker than reducing them to cinders." 
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tor whom he credits with putting up 
$200,000 to fight the case, he went 
into the U.S. Court of Claims in 1960 
and charged patent infringement. Fight- 
ing back, the Government cited older 
patents that used all of Adams' basic 
ingredients; an expert tried to build a 
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impressed the Justices during oral argu- 
ment by pouring water into an Adams- 
rigged glass bowl while he went on 
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their conviction for disturbing the peace. 

Win the demonstrators did—but in a 
remarkably close 5 to 4 decision that 
apparently signaled the Supreme Court’s 
growing disenchantment with ever bold- 
er civil rights demonstrations. Though 
the Negroes were protesting an uncon- 
stitutionally segregated library system, 
the angriest of four dissenters in Brown 
у. Louisiana was none other than the 
court’s most steadfast liberal, Justice 
Black, who declared, “It has become 
automatic for people to be turned loose 
as long as whatever they do has some- 
thing to do with race. That is not the 
way I read the Constitution. 

“The crowd moved by noble ideals 
today can become the mob ruled by hate 
and passion and greed and violence to- 
morrow,” said Black. “If we ever doubt- 
ed that, we know it now. The peaceful 
songs of love can become as stirring and 
provocative as the Marseillaise did in 
the days when a noble revolution gave 
way to rule by successive mobs until 
chaos set in. . . I am deeply troubled 
with the fear that powerful private 
groups throughout the nation will read 
the court’s action as I do—that is, as 
granting them a license to invade the 
tranquillity and beauty of our libraries 
whenever they have quarrel with some 
state policy that may or may not exist. 
It is an unhappy circumstance, in my 
judgment, that the group which more 
than any other has needed a government 
of equal laws and equal justice, is now 
encouraged to believe that the best way 
for it to advance its cause, which is a 
worthy one, is by taking the law into its 
own hands.” Warned Black: “It should 
be remembered that if one group can 
take over libraries for one cause, other 
groups will assert the right to do it for 
causes which, while wholly legal, may 
not be so appealing to this court.” 


MILITARY LAW 


The Right to Welsh 

The U.S. Army suffered no qualms 
when slot machines were installed in 
the officers’ club in Murnau, Germany, 
and were rigged to keep 70¢ of every 
$1 played. Indeed, the club's profits 
reached a welcome alltime high when d 
Major Robert G. Wallace fed $7,000 "M 
into the one-armed bandits over a pe- 
riod of nine months. There was, how- 
ever, an offense against military propri- 
ety: in the process of buying rolls of 
quarters from the bar, Wallace passed 
$2,000 in rubber checks. A general 
court-martial sentenced him to dismis- 
sal from the service. 

By the time Wallace’s case got to 
the U.S. Court of Military Appeals, his 
sentence had been reduced to forfeiture 
of $900 in pay—for him, little more 
than a month's losses. Even so, the na- 
tions highest military court reversed 
his conviction. 

Whether legal or illegal, ruled J 
Homer Ferguson for the cour 
bling is "against public. 
courts will not lend the 
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forcement of obligations arising there- 
from." Though Nevada, for example, 
both licenses and taxes gambling, "the 
courts of that state deny any right of 
recovery on gaming transactions." In 
the same vein, said Ferguson, "the is- 
suance of a worthless check in a gam- 
bling game or as a means of facilitating 
a gaming transaction cannot be made 
the basis of a criminal prosecution for 
allegedly ‘dishonorable’ conduct." 
In bemused disagreement, Chief 
Judge Robert E. Quinn declared: “It 
can hardly be argued that all gambling 
is contrary to public policy.” All in- 
surance, he noted, is “socially desira- 
ble” betting; all courts sanction even 
“one-shot” insurance bets “against rain 
on the day of a big event.” And what 
about church-sponsored hingo games? 
“Speculation in the stock and grain 
markets is lawful,” continued Quinn. 
“Betting at pari-mutuel tracks is well 
established.” As a result, argued the 
judge, “I disagree with the majority’s 
conclusion that playing a slot machine, 
where not prohibited by law, is con- 
trary to the good morals and public pol- 
icy of the military community.” Quinn 
would have reversed the conviction on 
a less cosmic ground: the court-martial 
failed to prove that Major Wallace’s 
checks were passed as “ordinary com- 
mercial instruments, and not as IOUS." 
For the majority, Judge Ferguson in- 
sisted: “The club gambled on the ac- 
cused having money in the bank and 
lost. Having done so, it cannot look to 
the law as a club to hold over those 


foolish enough to engage in this type. 


of dissipation." 


PUBLIC SAFETY 


Misprision: Crime of Omission 
When Bus Driver Frank Randazzo 
spotted a dozen youths beating up a po- 
liceman in New York City last summer, 
he slammed on his brakes, jumped out 
of the bus to fight the attackers, and 
suffered assorted facial wounds in the 
process. Later he spent seven days testi- 
fying against two of the youths, who 
were ultimately convicted of assault. 
For his trouble, Randazzo had his pay 
docked $232. Because the fight was in 
the street rather than on his bus, ruled 
the City Transit Authority, the law-de- 
fending driver was on his own time each 
and every minute he spent in court. 
Appalled, Queens District Attorney 
Nat Hentel last week named Randazzo 
the first winner of an “honor” certifi- 
cate to be handed out each year by the 
D.A. "for the exercise of exceptional 
citizenship responsibility." Unfortunate- 
ly, though, in what Hentel aptly calls 
*the cold society," awards seem unlike- 
ly to reform those who live by the big- 
city philosophy: Ignore thy neighbor. 
Dead Crime. Is there no law against 
“civic indifference”? asks Lawyer George 
Goldberg in the American Bar Associa- 
tion-Journal. There is indeed, he says. 
It is called “misprision of felony” (from 
the Old French mesprendre, to mis- 
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take). .Misprision is а crime of omis- 
sion—a failure to асі. In 1907, the Ver- 
mont Supreme Court defined it as “a 
criminal neglect either to prevent a fel- 
ony or to bring the offender to justice 
after its commission.” Misprision thus 
differs from “accessory” offenses, such 
as assent or assistance in a felony. Be- 
cause the two are easily confused, how- 
ever, misprision is almost never prose- 
cuted, and to the few U.S. lawyers who 
even know the term, misprision is vir- 
tually a dead crime. 

The crime is nonetheless far from 
obsolete in Anglo-American law, says 
Goldberg. In Australia in 1959, for ex- 
ample, the Victoria Supreme Court up- 
held the misprision conviction of a man 
who knew who shot him but refused to 
tell the police. In England in 1961, the 
House of Lords upheld the similar con- 
viction of a man who had discovered 
an arms theft at a U.S. Air Force base 
but failed to report it. In the U.S., says 
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HERO RANDAZZO 
Unlikely to reform, or even shame. 


Goldberg, misprision of felony is a per- 
fectly viable common-law charge in 
Vermont, a statutory offense in Maine, 
and a 176-year-old federal crime (U.S. 
Code, Title 18, Section 4), which is 
punishable by a $500 fine and up to 
three years’ imprisonment. 

Salutary Influence. If properly re- 
vived, argues Goldberg, “misprision of 
felony would be a very salutary influ- 
ence in our distressed society.” Obvi- 
ously, it would raise problems. How se- 
rious an offense would require disclo- 
sure? Would it involve mere suspicion 
as well as knowledge? Would close 
friends or relatives be obliged to squeal 
on one another? Goldberg himself feels 
that the offense should be limited to 
serious crimes, "perhaps only serious 
crimes against the person." All Ameri- 
cans, he says, “аге familiar with their 
legal duty to report serious traffic acci- 
dents to the police. It is about time we 
consider violent assault on persons as 
important as automobile crashes." 
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Unity at the top, division at the bottom. 
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se 


get the kind of training they need to 
take an equal place in society. 

The experiment is still too new for 
hard statistics of success or failure. But 
it is being watched with growing inter- 
est in practically every metropolis north 
of the Mason-Dixon line, and in Wash- 
ington with such hope that its adminis- 
trator has the honor of being the only 
school superintendent on President 
Johnson’s task force on education. 

Sydney P. Marland Jr., 51, came to 
Pittsburgh’s 77,000-pupil school system 
from such relatively vest-pocket opera- 
tions as Darien, Conn. and Winnetka, 
Ill. Since September 1963, Marland 
has demonstrated that this did not di- 
minish his ability to think big. The chief 
elements of his Pittsburgh plan: 
> TEAM TEACHING. As in other schools, 
a group of half a dozen or more teach- 
ers work together with a large group of 
children. “But team teaching is more a 
spirit than a thing,” says Marland. He 
finds that since teachers can be more 
creative, teaching in slum areas be- 
comes more interesting and exciting, 
which boosts student motivation and 
community involvement. By the end of 
this academic year, team teaching will 
be fully operative in 46 of Pittsburgh's 
84 elementary schools, involving 30,000 
pupils—the largest team-teaching proj- 
ect in the nation. 1 
> Јов TRAINING—wWith а twist. Voca- 
tional, technical and junior-executive 
education is more in demand than ever; 
yet the grubby old vocational school is 
dying, and good riddance. "Ambitious 
parents felt that for their children to 
identify with vocational courses was to 
perpetuate the laborer, anti-intellectual 
concept, Marland notes. Pittsburgh's 
contribution is job training given in 
comprehensive high schools, along with 
a respectable helping of academic 
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courses. With the cooperation of local 
businessmen, the system has thoroughly 
modernized job-training equipment, and 
the proportion of students taking such 
courses has risen from 646 in 1963 to 
43% now. 

> PREPRIMARY EDUCATION. Two years 
before the “Head Start" program was 
conceived, Pittsburgh was one of a 
handful of communities experimenting 
with uplifting preschoolers. Operated 
largely with Ford Foundation funds, 
the program now accommodates about 
1,300 students, aged three and four, on 
an eleven-month program basis. Pre- 
primary classes are now run without 

federal funds, but as federal money be- 

comes available this year, the program 

will double, using space made available 

through the purchase of prefabricated 

classrooms. 

> ADVANCED CLassES. The Pittsburgh 

Scholars Program, now in its second 

year, has enabled roughly 650 pupils 

in the eighth and ninth grades to take 

a high-powered set of college-prep 

courses. А vigorous, five-year program 

of study, the Scholars Program is utiliz- 

ing new courses created by university 

scholars in cooperation with the school 

system. Marland says that “the program 

is one way in which we provide students 

with the means to stretch for excellence 

by bringing together exceptional stu- 

dents, exceptional teachers and a very 

demanding curriculum.” 

Superintendent Marland is cautious 
about making claims for Pittsburgh's 
dramatic drive for educational excel- 
lence. “We can’t prove through conven- 
tional means that our work is paying 
off,” he says. "We can’t prove that 
Johnny can read better. We can prove 
that he behaves better, that he enjoys 
school more, that his attitude is better, 
that he is reading more library books. 
We are satisfied we are on the right 
road, and we will stay on it and con- 
tinue to invest heavily." 
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Doing the Desert Drag 

With temperatures as high as 110° 
and endless undulating stretches of 
parched sand, Southern California's des- 
erts have been no man's land. By day, 
the only tracks were made by rabbits 
and horned lizards seeking shade; by 
night, the only noise was the sound of 
coyotes howling. Now the dunes rever- 
berate with the sound of engines rev- 
ving and backfiring. These are the 
echoes of the desert dragster, practi- 
tioner of the West's newest, and hottest, 

fad—desert drag and dune racing. 
During the past five years, some 
15,000 backyard mechanics have bolt- 
ed souped-up engines onto skeleton 
aluminum frames, stuck on a couple of 
tractor seats and suspended the entire 
Rube Goldberg contraptions on bloated 
airplane tires—sometimes two up front 
and four in back. Organized into a par- 
cel of clubs, the enthusiasts range from 
young mothers to 70-year-old business- 
men, from hard-nosed competitors to 
misty-eyed naturalists. They all have 
one thing in common—a child’s impa- 

tience for the next rally or picnic. 
Bucking Buggies. Last week the ral- 
lying point was at the huge Glamis 
dunes, known affectionately as the 
“American Sahara.” There to compete 
were 200 dragsters with bright heraldic 
flags tied onto the top of flexible 20-ft. 
antennas (to warn dragsters coming up 
the other side of the dune). For the first 
competitive event, they lined up a few 
hundred feet from the base of an enor- 
mous 45°, 300-ft. dune; then each bug- 
gy in turn spewed out buckets of sand as 
it charged upward, bucking furiously. 
After each heat, the starting gates were 
moved closer and closer to the top of 


DUNE BUGGY CHARGING UPHILL 


the dune, until only one driver reached 
the top. 

Next came the “drag.” Flooring their 
buggies from a standstill, the drivers 
made their huge tires bite into the sand 
like shoveling Seabees, then roared 
down the 18-те course at speeds that 
approached 100 m.p.h. Blue ribbon for 
the top class in both events went to 
Herman Booy, a 29-year-old rose-bush 
grower from San Jacinto, who won by 
going to great lengths. Instead of the 
usual 96-in. chassis, he struck a new— 
and better—balance by lengthening it 
an extra 30 in. 

Just to See. For many of the new 
breed of desert rats, the races were just 
an excuse to enjoy the scenery. After 
the sun had disappeared along with 
canned dinners and roasted marshmal- 
lows, the sightseeing variety hopped 
back in their buggies, played follow- 
the-leader across the moonlit dunes un- 
til 4 a.m. Said one enthusiast: "It is 
simply beautiful out there. In the moon- 
light, the sand looks as white as snow." 
If the sport exhilarates Californians, it 
absolutely floors foreigners. Wrote a 
senior Japanese naval officer after see- 
ing the Las Vegas Strip, the Grand 
Canyon and Disneyland: “The U.S. is 
fine, but the dune buggies were fan- 
tastic—the highlight of our trip.” 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Happenings Are Happening 

In the beginning, there was the word. 
The beginning was 1959, and the word 
was happening. Drawing on the antics 
of Dadaism and surrealism, Manhattan 
Artist Allan Kaprow decided to stage a 
series of highly unorthodox, one-shot 
performances for a handful of friends 
in Greenwich Village. Read the invita- 
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Affectionately digging the scenery. 
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TELEVISION 
The Hue of All Flesh 


TV's latest cry is hue, so much so 
that 10% of U.S. households that have 
television now have color. Half of those 
sets were bought last year, and at the 
present sales rate, the percentage of TV 
homes with color will approach 25% by 
next spring, two-thirds by 1970. The 
only catch is that despite the $1.5 bil- 
lion they splurged on color in 1965, 
and despite vast improvements in tun- 
ing control, purchasers have discovered 
that good reception is something that 
mere money still cannot buy—it takes 
practice and patience. 

Purple Ghosts. The basic problem, 
generally ignored, is that an unanten- 
naed color set can get no better picture 
than an unantennaed black-and-white. 
The fellow grown accustomed to the 
foibles of his old machine is in for a 
shock when the "snow" of yesteryear 
becomes varicolored “confetti,” and the 
old “ghosts” start haunting in green and 
purple halos. If either form of interfer- 
ence clouded the old black-and-white 
picture, it will all but eclipse the new 
color image. 

Only after these problems are cor- 
rected (sometimes at the price of a spe- 
cial “color-rated” antenna) can the 
viewer hope to find happiness with his 
color-control knobs. The INTENSITY 
knob (labeled COLOR on some sets) de- 
termines the quantity of color, the rich- 
ness of the palette, so to speak; its ad- 
justment is a matter of personal taste. 
It is the other knob, the TINT or HUE, 
that is crucial—it determines the tone. 
The trick is to check it out on flesh col- 
or. If TINT is turned too far in one direc- 
tion, people on the screen are complex- 
ioned a passionate purple; too far the 
other way, and they turn a gaseous 
green. When flesh tints are finally ad- 
justed, the viewer will find, that other 
colors are as well. Even the networks 


calibrate their cameras by zeroing in on 
so-called “color girls,’ who stand in for 
20 minutes before shooting starts. 

True-Blue Batman. Major trouble in 
color consistency is that there is no uni- 
form standard used by all production 
Studios on all cameras, so that there are 
as many transmission-tone variations as 
there are color girls. Often, as Huntley 
and Brinkley report, the audience just 
gets Chet tinted correctly (healthy sun- 
tan, hazel-brown eyes) when the pro- 
ducer cuts to David, who comes in as 
a lurid lavender. By the time Brinkley 
Is attuned (pale pink skin, blue eyes), 
there is a switch to a remote Frank 
McGee looking sickly green at Cape 
Kennedy. Similarly, every break for a 
commercial or shift to another channel 
could require a readjustment. Given the 
errant ways of all flesh, a listener who 
wants realistic color can hardly afford 
to take his hands off the controls. 

For the purist who demands nothing 
less than perfection, a good test pattern 
with which to start the morning is Bar- 
bara Walters, comely regular on the 
Today show. Her skin should be olive, 
her anchor desk light mahogany. The 
set is still performing 17 hours later if 
Johnny Carson signs off sunburned be- 
hind a light green desk. For fans who 
tune in late on thin-skinned shows, color 
Lassie strawberry blond and Batman's 
tights puce, his cape true blue. 


SINGERS 


The Girls from Motown 

One midsummer eve in a Negro-ghetto 
backyard in Detroit, Diana Ross, then 
14, Mary Wilson, 14, and Florence 
Ballard, 15, made their first profession- 
al appearance. They sang Your Cheat- 
ing Heart, and afterward they passed 
the hat. The take: "Darn near $3," 
says Diana's mother. Last week at Man- 
hattan’s Copacabana, home range of 
the big names (Sinatra, Dean Martin), 
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SUPREMES FLORENCE, MARY & DIANA IN MANHATTAN 
Their Copa runneth over. 


where the big beat is seldom heard, 
the same rock-n-roll trio was doing 
turn-away business. Diana, Mary and 
Florence now call themselves the Su- 
premes, and the take is $5,000 a 
performance. 

And their Copa runneth over. The 
Supremes were nationwide headliners 
last week on the Ed Sullivan TV show 
and this week will be on the Sammy 
Davis Jr. show. Their latest record, 
My World Is Empty Without You, rose 
to No. 5 on the Billboard “Hot 100,” 
with plenty of thrust in reserve. If it 
keeps climbing, it could become the 
Supremes’ seventh release in a row to 
make No. 1. “You know,” burbled 
Diana, now 21, “we used to get excited 
about the Apollo [a Harlem vaude- 
ville house]. We never even thought 
about the Copa. The first night I sang 
there, I just started laughing and 
couldn’t stop. It must have been be- 
cause I was so happy.” 

Hiphazard Impresario. Diana, Mary 
and Florence were all neighbors in De- 
troit’s dreary Brewster Housing Project. 
“We were eatin’, recalls Mrs. Ross, 
“and that’s pretty good. In the project 
you got along according to how many 
children you had. There was twelve in 
Florence’s family, there was three in 
Mary’s, and there was six in ours. So 
Mary was the best off, Florence the 
worst, and we were in the middle.” 
Introduced to each other by a small- 
time promoter, the girls were soon 
singing at neighborhood hops, block 
and basement parties. “I used to get 
whipped every night for going to those 
parties,” recalls Diana, “but I always 
went. We sang because we loved to 
sing. We wanted to work, to do a show, 
any show. We didn’t care if we got 
paid.” Adds Mary: “We usually didn’t.” 

In 1960 they made their first bid for 
a recording contract with Berry Gordy, 
the hiphazard impresario of Detroit’s 
Motown* Record Co. “They seemed 
like just three skinny teen-age girls,” 
he remembers. “I told them to go 


* For “motor town.” 
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back to school.” Back they went, but 
in her junior year Diana wangled work 
with Gordy as an assistant to his secre- 
tary. “I didn't know anything about 
being a secretary," says Diana, "and I 
used to sing every time he opened his 
inner door." She was fired within two 
weeks, but did manage to land the 
girls some recording jobs in a back- 
ground chorus. One day after school, 
they dropped in to tell Gordy he owed 
them, some back pay. The ensuing con- 
versation led to the audition and the 
contract that was to make Berry the 
U.S.’s largest producer of 45-r.p.m. 
records last year. 

No Strains. The sound of the Su- 
premes is a blend of gospel and rock, 
Detroit Symphony strings and Willow 
Run blues, which even the girls can't 
describe. “Maybe the Motown sound is 
just love and warmth," says Mary. 
“Like a family, we all work together, 
fight and kiss all day long. You see 
someone you haven't seen in an hour, 
and you've got to hug and kiss." 

'The trio's childhood friendship, sur- 
prisingly, shows no suspicion of strain 
despite a furious schedule that has filled 
their last year with 25 TV shots, a tour 
of Europe, and one-nighters in places 
like Yale, San Franciscos Cow Palace 
and Manhattan's Philharmonic Hall.* 
All three are still single. Though Diana, 
as lead singer, carries the heaviest load, 
they divide their earnings evenly. Using 
last year’s take of $250,000 each (it 
may hit $400,000 this year), they 
moved their families into three modest 
duplexes on the same street іп Detroit's 
northwest Buena Vista district. The 
homes are luxuryless, just spartanly 
comfortable, and reflect the girls’ sen- 
sible, unawed view of their instant 
riches. “You know, my father didn’t 
want me to get into this business,” 
muses Diana. “When I left, he said, ‘If 
you don’t make it, don’t come crying 
around here asking for help.’” Is it all 
right now, Dad? 


* As. well as their appearance on TIME's 
rock-'n'-roll cover (May 21). 
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feelthy pictures on the screen. Now and 
then, Martin sleepily warbles a song 
parody, his way of adding sauce to all 
the gleeful violence, drunken drivine 
and self-conscious smut. Chief compen- 
sation over the long haul is Stella Ste- 
vens' zany, refreshing performance as 
a tourist who flees a conducted bus 
tour and plunges into escapades with 
the resolute air of a girl making every 
minute of her vacation count. 

Keeping Clean. Intelligence men's in- 
trigues wash cleaner in To Trap a Spy 
and The Spy with My Face. Originally 
designed for home use, these television 
retreads are expanded versions of two 
episodes from MGM's The Man from 
U.N.C.L.E. series (the seams still show). 
In Face, Napoleon Solo (Robert 
Vaughn) seduces Thrush Agent Senta 
Berger somewhat more explicitly than 
he could before, when he had to take 
time out for commercials. In Trap, 
Luciana Paluzzi adds sex appeal until 
gunfire spoils her game, but the story 
really concerns an ordinary housewife 
(Patricia Crowley) who helps Solo foil 
an assassination plot. A kind of Ellery 
Queen for a Day, she goes home with an 
armful of presents, having scored a clear 
win for small-screen morality. 

The man least likely to threaten 
Bond's supremacy is That Man in Is- 
tanbul, with Horst Bucholz battling a 
one-armed villain atop a minaret and 
performing other improbable feats to 
rescue a kidnaped scientist. А masquer- 
ade in a Turkish bath, long visits with 
FBI Sexpot Sylva Koscina and a tour of 
the city cannot save Istanbul. Deliver- 
ing insouciant asides to the audience 
brings out the unseasoned ham in Horst. 

Another elusive scientist is the excuse 
given for The 2nd Best Secret Agent in 
the Whole Wide World, the most fla- 
grantly imitative spoof of the lot. Its 
second-best agent is played with studied 
respect by one Tom Adams, who 
vaguely resembles Sean Connery. The 
fiim sputters with genuine excitement 
in the scramble for Regrav, a secret 
process for reversing the law of gravity. 
But the laws of levity begin to go topsy- 
turvy as well in Agent's craven acts of 
homage to its prototype. Curling under 
Adams’ sheets, one pussycat purrs: “I 
met someone like you in Florida. Called 
himself James . . . James Something.” 
If the bogus Bonds abhor originality, 
they should at least show enough pro- 
fessional savvy to cover their tracks. — 

Mechanical Sin. The least that this 
spate of spies signifies, it would seem, 
is that ventures into venery, sadism and 
furious action have set an eyebrow- 
raising new standard for family enter- 
tainment. Kids adore the lethal, shiny 
toy collection. Dads happily ogle a pre- 
potent he-man, king of a computerized 
wonderland in which every foe can be 
swiftly vanquished, every voluptuous si- 
ren bedded. And women seem quite 
susceptible to the fantasy of being vi- 
cariously mauled by a master of the art, 
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CROWLEY & VAUGHN IN "TRAP" 
Ellery Queen for a day. 


perhaps after flooring him with a karate 
wrist chop. Slapdash, comic-strip plots, 
more violent than suspenseful, are made 
into a joke that viewers are invited to 
share while soaking up the sin and 
splendor of strange locales, gawking at 
new feats of technology. The sin is me- 
chanical—a series of clashes between 
the hostile male and deadly female, cold 
sensuality suggesting some futuristic 
brand of electric sex. 

The bizarre, decadent world of the 
superspy naturally inspires a certain 
amount of earnest speculation. The 
Vatican newspaper, L’Osservatore Ro- 
mano, denounces Bondomania as “a 
dangerous mixture of violence, vulgar- 
ity, sadism and sex,” though permissive 
Dr. Joseph Fletcher, author of Situa- 
tion Ethics (Time, Jan. 21), sees it as 
“healthy fantasizing and myth-making." 
Dr. Harold Lief of Tulane's Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry thinks Bond's Play- 
boy philosophy may reflect society's 
changing values and the shape of things 
to come—‘“another manifestation of 
the trend toward greater female aggres- 
siveness, the separation of love and sex." 

Though the surreal James Bond 
would probably stand up and jeer at 
such criticism, he might agree with 
pundits who reason that, in an anxiety- 
ridden age. it is more fun to laugh at 
Spectre, Thrush, and ZOWIE than to 
ponder the threats posed by Mao Tse- 
tung. The Bondsmen seem far too giddy 
a crew to inflict any permanent injury 
on young or old, male or female. As 
art, the spy spoofs have little value, and 
they lack even true satirical purpose, or 
what Critic С. К. Chesterton in A De- 
fence of Nonsense called “а kind of 
exuberant capering round a discovered 
truth." А craze occurs when an ac- 
quired taste unaccountably becomes an 
addiction. Without ever believing in it, 
audiences find the spoofery easy to 
swallow. But mock espionage may be 
hard put to survive a throng of second- 
string undercover men who seem | 
in need of vocational guidan 
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RELIGION 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


For a White-Collar Union 


Auto workers have the U.A.W. 
Teachers have growing unions. Papal 
encyclicals have strongly defended the 
right of men to form voluntary associa- 
tions and protect special interests. Why, 
then, should there not be an American 
Federation of Priests for those low-paid, 
hard-working servants of the Roman 
Catholic Church? Last week the Rev. 
William DuBay of Los Angeles set 
about trying to form a union among the 
nation’s 59,000 priests to seek better 
wages and working conditions. 

Freedom & Discipline. Father DuBay 
is the angry young curate who gained 
a measure of national notoriety in 1964 
by publicly demanding that the Pope 
remove Los Angeles’ James Francis 
Cardinal McIntyre from office, charg- 
ing McIntyre with failure to support 
civil rights for Negroes. After that, Du- 
Bay fetched up as chaplain to St. John's 
Hospital in Santa Monica, a job that 
gave him plenty of time to brood about 
the inequities of the priestly life. His 
ten-point program of grievances that 
need to be corrected includes an end 
to arbitrary transfers, a tenure policy 
that would give priests the right to a 
hearing before they could be suspended, 
and a professional salary that would 
end priests’ dependence on Mass and 
baptism offerings. 

DuBay insists that he is not challeng- 
ing the right of bishops to rule, but 
merely seeking to restore a lost balance 
in the church between discipline and 
freedom. “The union is one way that 
the church can apply its social teachings 
to itself," he says. The proposal does 
point up the fact that the parish priest 
is underprivileged in rights and rewards. 
Bound by the vow of obedience, he is 
absolutely subject to the commands of 
his bishop, has no canonical means of 
protesting a tyrannical order, and sel- 
dom gets more than $150 a month plus 
food and lodging. 

Elected Bishops. A union of priests 
is not the only change he would like to 
see in the church. Scheduled for pub- 
lication this week is a book of his, 
called The Human Church (Doubleday, 
$4.50), in which DuBay puts forward a 
program of reform that makes the ideas 
of Luther seem positively papalist by 
comparison. Among other proposals, 

DuBay suggests that bishops be elected 
for limited terms, that their statements 
must represent a consensus of the faith- 
ful, and that the parochial school sys- 
tem should be abandoned in favor of 
informal programs to teach Catholics the 
principles of Christian action. DuBay 
argues that the church should volun- 
tarily abandon its tax exemptions and 
let individual congregations create their 
own liturgies and creeds. 

DuBay's union is not likely to get 
very far. Even sympathetic. priests 
would be reluctant to put their necks 
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ORGANIZER DUBAY 
Teacher, teach thyself. 


on the line by joining up. Moreover, 
DuBay's Federation of Priests will get 
no help from the A.F.L.-C.1.0., whose 
president, Catholic Layman George 
Meany, scoffed that trade unions are 
intended to help “those who work for 
wages and not independent contrac- 
tors.” Autocratic Cardinal McIntyre in- 
dicated his displeasure by transferring 
DuBay from St. John's to a Santa Mon- 
ica parish as curate, at a $50-a-month 
cut in salary. With that, DuBay warned 
that if the cardinal tries to block the 
union, he will sue His Eminence for 
violating laws that protect labor or- 
ganizers. Cardinal McIntyre then sus- 
pended him altogether. 


THEOLOCY 


The Ecumenical Way of Learning 


It is a Christian paradox that Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics, separated 
in worship, are coming together quite 
naturally at the level where doctrine 
and theology are studied. Manhattan's 
Protestant Union Theological Seminary 
and Jesuit-run Fordham University are 
about to take the next ecumenical step 
forward by creating what may grow 
into a common graduate program in 
theology. Beginning in September, the 
two institutions will share libraries and 
accept each other’s credits for graduate 
degrees; each school, moreover, will list 
in its catalogue five courses available 
at the other institution. As a start to- 
ward an exchange of professors, Jesuit 
Robert Johann will lecture on Catholic 
moral theology at Union in the fall se- 
mester; the following semester, Union’s 
Tom Driver will teach a course at Ford- 
ham on the theology of Paul Tillich. 

These two schools are hardly pio- 
neers. St. Albert’s College in Oakland, 
Calif, a Dominican seminary, joined 
with six Protestant divinity schools in 
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SATURN 1B AIRBORNE 
The bugs were on the ground. 


module was virtually everything that 
will go to the moon—except the three 
astronauts, their couches and the Lunar 
Excursion. Module (LEM), for which 
ballast had been substituted. At an alti- 
tude of 310 miles, a programmer—fill- 
ing in for the astronaut pilot—ordered 
the Apollo's own 22,900-Ib.-thrust en- 
gine to head the craft back to earth, 
increase its speed, then separate the 
module just before re-entry. 

Seared But Intact. Though the 
Apollo's engine achieved 10% less pow- 
er than expected, the capsule still blazed 
into the atmosphere at nearly 19,000 
m.p.h. and a temperature of 4,000, 
fastest and hottest yet for any returning 
spacecraft. To protect the capsule, a 
new cone-shaped heat shield completely 
enveloped Apollo instead of guarding 
only the blunt end. It came through as 
expected, seared but intact. And three 
huge parachutes gently dropped Apollo 
into the Atlantic about 40 miles from 
its target ship, the U.S.S. Boxer. — 

NASA has scheduled at least six ad- 
ditional Saturn 1B tests over the next 
year, including two or more manned 
missions to orbit the earth. By then 
Saturn V, the actual moon rocket tower- 
ing 364 ft. and with 7,500,000 Ibs. of 
initial thrust, will be ready for its first 
flight. After last week's triumph, NASA's 
Dr. George Mueller was saying that "a 
major step toward the moon" had been 
made. More enthusiastic officials were 
even talking about landing an American 
on the moon in early 1968, a full year 
ahead of schedule. 
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With Veterok & Ugolyok 


The announcement from the Soviet 
Union was characteristically terse. Two 
dogs had been blasted into orbit aboard 
the spaceship Cosmos 110 *to con- 
duct biological tests." Beyond that the 
Russians said practically nothing. The 
intended length of the trip, the breed 
and sex of the dogs, the size and weight 
of the spacecraft, whether the experi- 
ment was concerned directly with travel 
to the moon or with lengthy earth orbit, 
whether an attempt would be made to 
bring the dogs back—all such matters 
remained a secret. Clearly the Russians 
were putting on the dogs to steal head- 
lines from the Saturn 1B launch, but 
beyond that Western experts were bare- 
ly able to guess what was up with Vete- 
rok (Breeze) and Ugolyok (Little Lump 
of Coal). But they made an effort. 

Moon Dogs? The *biological tests," 
it was assumed, were to check the ef- 
fects of radiation on living tissue, one 
of the most plaguing problems of space 
travel. Because Cosmos 110, at its apo- 
gee, was taking its passengers higher 
(562 miles) into space than any man 
has ever been, Veterok and Ugolyok 
were passing regularly through the Van 
Allen radiation belt. U.S. experts who 
noted that the low perigee (116 miles) 
matched the perigee of earlier manned 
Russian shots decided that this could 
mean that an attempt would be made 
to recover the dogs after a trip that 
might last as long as a month. 

One interesting, if currently unsolv- 
able, mystery about the flight was its 
angle of inclination from the equator. 
Unlike the 65? slant invariably followed 
in cosmonaut flights, Cosmos 110 had a 
51.9? inclination that did not take it 
nearly so far north and south. This 
might have been an attempt to avoid 
the hazards of an emergency landing in 
remote snowbound areas. The 51? an- 
gle, however, was also close to the 
angle that Russian moon shots have 
followed while in earth orbit, lending 
weight to the premise that Veterok 
and Ugolyok may be the immediate 
predecessors of the moon dogs the Rus- 
sians have said they intend to send into 
lunar orbit ahead of man. 

Since Pavlov. For all their guesses, 
Western experts knew from past experi- 
ence that for any precise answers they 
would have to wait until the Russians 
were ready to release reliable data. Un- 
til then, no one could be sure that the 
angle of inclination, to say nothing of 
the perigee and apogee, represented 
more than a launch mistake or a guid- 
ance error. In fact, no one was even sure 
why Veterok and Ugolyok had been 
chosen for the voyage. Though dogs are 
perfectly satisfactory subjects, U.S. sci- 
entists plan this fall to orbit a biosatel- 
lite loaded with wasps and fruit flies, 
which react far more quickly and sensi- 
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MKeynesia 


Why is Swissair more efficient? 


Because we have to be! We're a privately-owned airline. Most of уау, the private way. Whenever you В 
our shares are held by 12.000 trusting people. People we have to desire to please you. А 
please. That's why we operate our modern jet- 
How to please share-holders? Pay dividends! How to pay dividends? precision... why we submit our crews to г 
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Make profits! How to make profits? Give good service! T. hroughout the why we train our cabin staff with every poss о вис? \ 
year! Be our guest and you'll see why a private aif А i 1 
: в 67 : m 
True: There’s another Way to keep accounts balanced. Many air- you the best there is in everything. Anwar 


lines approach the State for subsidies. But our guests prefer our оп board! 
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days, touched a 1966 low of 950.66, 
then rallied fitfully at week's end to 
close at 953— scarcely higher than last 
October. Measured by the important 
price-earnings ratio, stocks are lower 
than they were at the low point of the 
1962 break. They are now selling at an 
average 16.3 times expected 1966 earn- 
ings, compared to a 17-to-1 ratio in the 
bleak summer of '62. 

Prices are low because worries are 
high, and investors are reacting—prob- 
ably overreacting—to the economic im- 
plications of the Viet Nam war. They 
are afraid of higher taxes and more 
controls on the economy, perplexed by 
the squeeze on credit and pressure on 
profit margins. In this emotional at- 
mosphere, such basic and broadly held 
stocks as oil, drug, retailing, chemical 
and utility issues generally weakened 
last week; many popular highfliers in 
electronics, color television and office 
machines held fairly firm. But as prices 

fell, so did trading volume on the New 

York Stock Exchange—a technical in- 

dication that prices may soon rebound. 

Some of the stock market's troubles 
stem from a worsening shortage of in- 
vestment money. Salomon Bros. & 

Hutzler, a leading bond-trading house, 

predicted that commercial banks will 

have $3 billion less to put into long- 

term credit this year than last. With a 

swiftness that startled even investment 

men, the money shortage has driven 
interest rates on some new bond issues 
to 45-year peaks, prompting investors 
to sell stocks in order to buy bonds. 
Last week $40 million of Long Island 
Lighting Co. bonds went on sale with a 
5.13% interest return, one of the high- 
est yields ever placed on a corporate 
issue of its type. The Federal National 
Mortgage Association had to pay a rec- 
ord 5.38% to sell $250 million of 14- 
month debentures. Despite an extraor- 
dinarily high 54% interest, Washing- 
ton’s Export-Import Bank was able to 
sell only half of a new $700 million 
issue of participation certificates in ex- 
isting loans. That embarrassing failure 
damaged President Johnson’s plans to 
sell off $4.7 billion of U.S. paper assets 
to cut next year’s budget deficit—the 
size of which is already worsening the 
worries about inflation. 


TAXES 
The Drunken Pyramid 
While Washington debates a federal 
tax increase, the inescapable fact is that 
some taxes are already on the rise. State 
and local taxes are growing by 9% a 
year, or almost twice as fast as the na- 
tional income. On a per capita basis 
that counts infants and indigents, the 
tax bill averages out to $916—$53 
more than last year—and $303 of it is 
siphoned off by states, counties, cities 
and towns. 
Hardly a week goes by without further 
increases. Last week alone: 
» New York City Mayor John Lind- 
say's aides outlined a proposal for a 
graduated city income tax that could 
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come to about 50% as much as the 
state income tax. If adopted, the meas- 
ure would mean that a man who earns 
a taxable net income of $15,000 in 
New York City would have to pay 
$417.50 to the city in addition to $835 
to the state and $3,010 to the Federal 
Government—even if he lives in New 
Jersey or Connecticut. 

> Chicago School Board Member 
James W. Clement proposed a 1% city 
income tax to provide $115 million, 
mostly for education. (Ten cities now 
have income taxes, including Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and 
Cincinnati.) 

> Massachusetts Governor John A. 
Volpe, after six defeats, pushed through 
a 3% sales tax to raise $203 million 
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to cover a budget deficit and improve 
education. 

> Virginia prepared to enforce a 2% 
sales tax approved earlier. 

> New Jersey Governor Richard J. 
Hughes prodded legislators to approve 
a new income tax to raise at least $180 
million, lift that wealthy state above its 
current low rank (48th) in allotments 
for schools, roads and welfare. 

Stand-bys & Sewers. The tax-and- 
spend spree has been touched off by 
population growth and urbanization 
(see THE U.S.), and the rising demand 
for services. Of the $75 billion spent 
in a year by states and localities, about 
17% went for roads, 10% for wel- 
fare, 41% for schools. One-third of 
the money came from bond issues and 
federal grants, the rest from taxes. Of 
the 47 state legislatures in session last 
year, 32 approved tax increases. 

States and localities are concocting all 
sorts of ways to raise money. In addi- 
tion to those old stand-bys—taxes on 
whisky, cigarettes and gasoline—they 
are slapping taxes onto restaurant 
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SCIENTIST NOYCE* 


The golden eggs are in one basket. 


of silicon. Fairchild gambled $7,000,- 
000 on the idea and won. Noyce, now 
38, is head of the Semiconductor Divi- 
sion, which contributes more than 50% 
of Fairchild's sales and probably 9896 
of its profits. 

Some of the other divisions are not 
making money, and though Chairman 
Carter talks expansively about their fu- 
ture, Fairchild's fortunes will depend 
for quite a while on the one big divi- 
sion. As technology advances, Fairchild’s 
executives figure they will be able to 
price their integrated circuits low 
enough so that they will come into 
common use for TV sets, telephones, 
even autos and washing machines. 


PROMOTION 
Big Marketing Man on Campus 


Can you make money by selling 
things that are usually available free? 
Yes, you can. At any rate, James J. Harris, 
a former salesman for a photoengraving 
firm, is doing it. 

Harris concentrates on the college 
market, which is not only vast—5,570,- 
000 students spend $4 billion annually 
beyond tuition, board and textbooks— 
but also articulate and highly susceptible 
to experiment. As such, it is a prime 
target for the fiercely competitive pack- 
age-goods manufacturers, who consider 
the campus the place to establish brand 
loyalty. By acting as a middleman bring- 
ing salesmen and students together, Har- 
ris has built a million-dollar business. 
He gathers samples of toiletries and to- 
bacco products that manufacturers usu- 
ally give away free, boxes them into 
“Campus-Pacs,” and distributes them 
through college stores. His Guest Pac 
Corp. recently sold its 10 millionth box 
and, with the obvious inspiration of a 
public-relations man, celebrated by giv- 
ing a $250 scholarship to the M.LT. 
coed, Laura Miller, 19, who got it. 


* With enlarged diagram of integrated circuit, 
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One to a Customer. Harris receives a 
fee from both sides of the operation. 
Manufacturers pay him 324 to 5¢ for 
each of the samples that they give him 
to distribute. The campus stores pay 
15@ for a package of samples worth $2 
or $3, then charge their customers about 
29¢ for it. The eight or more items in a 
men’s pack currently include Old Spice 
lotion, Gillette blades and Alka-Seltzer; 

the women’s pack has. among other 
items, Pond’s cream makeup and tal- 
cum, Colgate’s Lustre-Creme shampoo 
and Grove Laboratories’ NoDoz. On 

large campuses, bargain-happy under- 

grads have grabbed up as many as 8.000 

one-to-a-customer packs a day. 

Harris, 61, got into the business by 
chance. Curious in 1950 about the valu- 
able samples a friend received through 
the mail, Harris wrote tc 100 companies 
for free samples. He got back 82, in- 
cluding a twelve-can carton of tooth 
powder and a soda-fountain dispenser 
of headache powder. Harris conceived a 
toiletries pack, sold the idea to hotels as 
a convenience for guests. He eventually 
signed up 4,000 hotels, sold more to 
banks looking for new-account come- 
ons, others to airlines (which give the 
packs to grounded passengers) The 
Guest Pac Corp. also sells packs to the 
Salvation Army and the Red Cross for 
disaster-area use and for distribution to 
Viet Nam wounded in Army hospitals. 

The New Class. The company's fast- 
est growth is on campus. College stores 
now do a $260 million annual business. 
They use Campus-Pacs as traffic builders. 
То receive a supply, college stores must 
advertise the packs in campus newspa- 
pers, also stock regular sizes of the 
samples. After the packs are introduced, 
surveys inevitably show a rise in student 
preferences for the sampled products. 
Harris’ potential clientele will continue to 
grow, reach 7,000,000 students by 1970. 
And every year there is a completely 
new freshman class that can be tempted 
to use the products in the pack. 


WILL RAPPORT 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


PRICES 


Inflation Everywhere 


Inflation is becoming a worldwide 


epidemic, producing political fevers as 
well as economic bruises. Practically 
no country is immune, regardless of its 
wealth, size, politics or state of devel- 
opment. Almost everywhere inflation is 


worse than in the U.S. 

In Belgium, where prices rose 4% in 
the past twelve months, the government 
fell three weeks ago because it proposed 
emergency taxes to keep prices in check. 
Austria next week will hold a national 
election, with inflation as the central 
issue: prices advanced 5% last year, 
and Socialists are mad because the con- 
servative People's Party favors a tem- 

porary tax increase. In a rare show of 
opposition in Portugal, the dictatorial 


JOSEPH FABRY 


GUARDING STORE IN VENEZUELA 
Tailored to taste in 


government of Antonio Salazar was 
openly criticized in mewspapers last 
week because living costs are climbing; 
potato prices are up from 6¢ a sack to 
12€ in a year, and other food tags are 
rising. 
Inflation in most countries has the 
Same causes as in the U.S.: extensive 
demand, full employment and near- 
capacity production. Britains unem- 
ployment level is at a near-record low 
of 1.2%; since last March, wages have 
risen 9% and prices 595. In West Ger- 
many, where wages increased 8.9% last 
year and the cost of living grew by 
4.2% , Bundesbank President Karl Bless- 
ing warned last week that the economy 
has become dangerously unbalanced 
and that "the present tempo of cost 
and price increases cannot continue if 
we are to stay competitive in world 
markets." Israel is riddled with inflation 
because of heavy consumer buying and 
government spending, including wage 
boosts for government employees. 
In some instances, sharp price rises 
stem from special local situations. In 
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India, inflation is the ugly result of the 
food shortage; most people spend 7546 
of their meager incomes trying to get 
enough to eat. Viet Nam's prices have 
shot up 5896 in a year because of the 
war and the influx of free-spending 
Gls. Peru’s government is spending 
prodigiously on a national development 
program, with the result that prices 
went up 18% last year, are expected 
to rise 25% this year. Brazil's govern- 
ment, battling one of the world's worst 
inflationary problems, hopes gamely to 
reduce the rise in living costs from last 
year's 45% to 25% in 1966. 

If there is a single thread that runs 
through most of these situations, it is 
simply that human demands are rising 
exuberantly and straining the available 
supply of materials and machines to 
make the goods. 


QUEUEING UP IN BRAZIL 
the hormigueros. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Sears’s Profitable Alianza 


U.S.-based businessmen who carp 
about constantly working under the gun 
ought to get a look at Fred Eaton. On 
the roof above his modern office in 
Caracas, Venezuela, booted militiamen 
with submachine guns patrol 24 hours 
a day. They are watching for Commu- 
nist terrorists who, in a perverse kind 
of compliment, have focused on Ea- 
ton’s company as a prime example of 
Yanqui capitalism. It is Sears, Roebuck 
of Venezuela, and all of its 13 stores 
have been the targets of bombs or 
burning. Though nothing has happened 
lately, Eaton’s workers each night be- 
fore closing have to examine every 
drawer, dress pocket and cranny in the 
store for possible homemade incendi- 
aries. Neyertheless, Sears is prospering 
in Venezuela and throughout Latin 
America. 

On a continent where revolt, expro- 
priation and inflation are common, 

Sears since 1960 has lifted sales from 
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high as in the French. By combining 
resources at home and abroad, British 
planemakers stand a chance of recap. 
turing the secret that has {оо Med 
eluded them since World War II: how 
to make the right plane at the right 
time at the right price. 


ITALY 


Romeo’s Sweet Giulia 

Deep down, even the most Milque- 
toast driver occasionally imagines him- 
self a Juan Fangio or Jimmy Clark 
shifting down for the Curva Grande at 
Monza or roaring onto the Mulsanne 
Straight at Le Mans. Few automakers 
play on this fancy so successfully as 
Milan’s Alfa-Romeo. An ad for the 
sporty Giulia GT model, for instance 
shows a father strapping on a crash hel- 
met while his wife and child prepare to 
climb in. “The family car that wins 
races,” proclaims the ad. Thanks to its 
fast cars and fanciful advertising, Alfa- 
Romeo is pulling ahead in the Italian 
auto market. The company, while a dis- 


ALFA‘S NEW $2,270 MODEL 
For the family Fangio. 


tant second to mass-producing Fiat, 
last year turned out 60,262 cars, an 8% 
increase over 1964. Sales were up 10% 
to $200 million. 

Wind Design. To enlarge its market, 
Alfa-Romeo last month began produc- 
ing a light Giulia 1300 TI (for Turis- 
mo Internazionale). Priced in Italy at 
$2,270, the four-passenger car is not 
quite the cheapest Alfa-Romeo. For 
several years, the company has had a 
plainer, less well-padded Giulia 1300 
on the market at $2,080. The new 1300 
TI model, with a more powerful engine 
and stylish interior, is calculated to ap- 
peal to customers who want comfort 
and speed at a moderate price. 

This latest Giulia joins a line of 14 
other models, many of which can be 
described by one poetic company slo- 
gan: “The Wind Designed Them.” Under 
the wind-blown look are engines that 
can leave most other cars far behind.* 
The expensive 2600 SZ model (price 
$6,695) speeds up to 131 m.p.h. Most 


* One Alfa-Romeo that failed to do the job: 
the car in which Benito Mussolini and his mis- 
tress tried, unsuccessfully, to escape Italian 
partisans in 1945. 
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The big take-off is 10th March,1966, 
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a new era in Orient travel with 
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'The advantages 
of investment 


management 

for the $5,000 
to $50,000 
portfolio 


If you have saved or acquired $5,000 to 
$50,000, you naturally want to make your 
capital grow. But you may actually be 
losing ground due to inflation and taxes. 

То help solve this prohlem, clients in 51 
countries have placed their accounts under 
The Danforth Associates Investment Man- 
agement Plan, a unique program originally 
developed by a Boston family to manage 
its own common stock investments. 

As in any investment program, losses do 
and will occur. However, the plan thus far 
has proved especially efficient in providing 
continuing capital growth supervision for 
individual accounts starting with from 
$5,000 to $50,000. 

For a complimentary copy of a 42-page 
report describing this tested plan and its 
complete 9-year "performance record," 
simply write Dept. H-14 


THE DANFORTH ASSOCIATES 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS., U.S.A. 
Incorporated 1936 


Investment Management - 
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MUSIC is a matter of 
interpretation, temperament. It lives only in 
performance. In reporting on the arts, TIME 
is concerned With the performer as much as 
the work; in following all the news, TIME is 

concerned with the personalities as well as 


the events. 
48 


other Alfa-Romeos easily top 100 
m.p.h.; the somewhat sedate Giulias are 
modestly rated at “over 96 m.p.h.” 
Alfa-Romeo’s performance delights 
the Italian government, which owns 
90% of the company’s 45 million shares 
through Istituto per la Ricostruzione In- 
dustriale, the government holding com- 
pany which also controls the jets of 
Alitalia, the luxury ships of the Italian 
Line and the nation’s telephone and 
radio-TV networks. After suffering from 
indifferent sales early in the 1960s Alfa- 
Romeo has been revived largely by 
President Giuseppe Luraghi, 60. A one- 
time IRI executive, Luraghi was put in 
the driver’s seat to balance speed and 
wind designing with cost accounting, 
marketing and long-range planning. 
Like many of his competitors in the 
U.S. and Europe, he sees world auto- 


MILES 


Born. To John Wayne, 58, who last 
month finished Eldorado, his 166th mov- 
ie, and Pilar Palette Wayne, 37, his third 
wife: their third child, second daugh- 
ter; in Encino, Calif. 


Married. Edson Arantes do Nasci- 
mento, 25, better known as Pelé, Bra- 
zil’s—and probably the world’s—best 
soccer player; and Rosemary Cholbi, 
20, a Santos dockworker’s daughter; in 
Santos, Brazil. 


Married. Brian Donlevy, 63, now 
playing the mad scientist in Hollywood's 
The Curse of the Fly; and Lillian Arch 
Lugosi, 54, ex-wife of the late Bela 
(Dracula) Lugosi; he for the third time, 
she for the second; in Indio, Calif. 


Died. Charles Von Fremd, 40, CBS 
newscaster, who reported on Washing- 
ton from 1953 to 1957 when he shifted 
his beat to space, covering nearly ev- 
ery mission from the first Navaho rock- 
et firings to last December’s Gemini 
space rendezvous; apparently of a heart 
attack; in Bethesda, Md. 


Died. Victor Weisz, 52, Britain’s 
acerb political cartoonist “Vicky,” an 
aggressive socialist who over 25 years 
leveled his pen at everyone on his right 
from John Foster Dulles, whom һе 
showed brandishing H-bombs, to Tory 
Harold Macmillan, whom he drew as the 
winged ‘“‘Supermac,” and Charles de 
Gaulle, whom he captioned with the 
famed inverted quotation, “Après le dé- 
luge—moi!"; of as yet undetermined 
causes; in London. 


Died. James D. Norris, 59, sports 
promoter and onetime Mr. Big of box- 
ing; following a heart attack; in Chi- 
cago. The son of a Chicago millionaire, 
Norris won notoriety in the late 1940s 
and '50s as the boss of the Internation- 
al Boxing Club, through which he and 
Hoodlum Frankie Carbo held a mo- 
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excited wide interest in computer circles 
here and abroad. It has become a path- 
finder of international importance in the 
coming era of “real-time-on-line” sys- 
tems. “Real-time” means the virtual 
immediate processing of data as it 
“happens” or comes to hand, and “on- 
line” a direct connection between the 
central computer and out-lying input 
devices, such as typewriter-like con- 
soles. A joint contract for the system 
was awarded last February to Control 
Data Australia Pty. Ltd., a subsidiary 
of Control Data Corporation of Minne- 
apolis, and British Automatic Tele- 
phone and Electric Pty. Ltd., a local 
manufacturing company. It could well 
mean a great deal more in future orders 
to both companies, if the introduction 
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This month Australia has the most 
valuable dollar in the world. It has 
switched from £ s.d. (the inheritance of 
its British tradition) to decimal cur- 
rency. The dollar is equivalent to the 
unit А10/- and its one hundredth part 
is a cent. Business men have been 
agitating for decimal currency since 
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THE AUSTRALIAN BALLET COMPANY 
Exciting manifestation 


by Peter Shaffer, an art exhibition 
featuring the works of Sir Stanley 
Spencer and a world premiere by the 
Australian Ballet Company of a new 
ballet by Garth Welch. Many interna- 
tional celebrities are expected at the 
festival including English author, Angus 
Wilson and Russia’s celebrated young 
poet, Yevgeny Yevtushenko. 


Cross-eyed 

A few months ago, Australia’s Prime 
Minister, Sir Robert Menzies, officially 
opened the Mills Cross radio telescope 
near Canberra which is capable of “see- 
ing? almost to the edge of the known 
universe. It can detect cosmic noises 
with a sensitivity, resolution and speed 
unequalled by any astrophysical instru- 
ment in the world. Basically, the Cross 
is two one-mile-long antenna arms 
which give the definition equivalent of 
a "dish" receptor three-quarters of a 
mile in diameter. In one night it can 
record nearly 1,000,000 separate pieces 
of information to feed to a computer 
in the University of Sydney's Depart- 
ment of Physics. The Mills Cross— 
named after its Australian inventor, 
Professor B. Y. Mills—is considered 
well worth the $A1,200,000 collected 
for its construction and running. 


So close : 
Come to Australia and judge the busi- 

ness opportunities for yourselt. Qantas 

V-Jets—fastest Jets in round-world 

service—will fly you to Australia in a 
matter of hours from America, Europe, 
Asia and the Orient. Your Travel Agent 
or Qantas will show you how little extra 
it costs to include Australia in your 
next round-world itinerary. Ask Qantas 
all about Qantas air cargo offering fast, 
frequent service to all parts of the 
world, with renowned Qantas care. 


AUSTRALIA'S ROUND WORLD AIRLINE 


45 YEARS OF DEPEN. 
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The Second Longest Day 


AUSTERLITZ by Claude Manceron. 318 
pages. Norton. $5.95. 


In August 1805, eight months after 
he had unceremoniously crowned him- 
self Emperor of the French, Napoleon 
was up to his coronet in complications. 
His invasion of England, announced 18 
months earlier, had bogged down on 
the beaches near Boulogne. His fleet 
floundered useless, bottled up by the 
British at Ferrol. His treasury lay emp- 
ty, and all across Europe his prestige 
was ebbing. On Aug. 13, Talleyrand 
brought word that Austria and 
Russia were hastening to mount 

a massive attack on France. 

Napoleon made his decision 

and went to work. In six blaz- 
ing, uninterrupted hours that left 
his secretarys hand a stiffened 
lump, he dictated to the last de- 
tail the plan of a campaign that 
took 150,000 men from the 
Channel to the Danube in what 
many historians consider the 
greatest military march of mod- 
ern times. Though this book is 
burdened by a poor English 
translation, French Novelist- 
Historian Claude Manceron suc- 
ceeds in providing a meticulous- 
ly documented account of the 
1805 campaign. And his hour- 
by-hour reconstruction of Aus- 
terlitz, Napoleon's most brilliant 
military success, presents a com- 
pelling, page-by-page study as 
well of the man who was an 
incomparable military genius. 

Wrung Necks. Napoleon was 
a maniac for detail, and one of 
the first of the Organization 
Men. He demanded and got a 
running record of every regi- 
ment, including a summary of 
its encounters, its numerical strength, 
the roll of its injured and sick and the 
number of its annual recruitment. He 
commanded an elaborate network of 
spies who informed him minutely of the 
strength and movements of his adver- 
saries. He centralized authority abso- 

lutely in himself, and his precise, in- 

Beniously correlated orders of march 

gained a maneuverability for his army 

that was far in excess of that enjoyed by 
any other contemporary fighting force. 

For the Austerlitz campaign, he invent- 

ed and applied a set of rules involving 

foraging, billeting, and shifting from or- 
der of march to order of battle that ex- 

emplified his methods almost perfectly. . 

One of his methods was “to wring the 
neck of each of his adversaries sepa- 
rately.” Before the Russians could join 
their allies in Austria, Napoleon rushed 
across Germany to meet the Austrians 
alone at Ulm and attacked from the 
rear. Ulm fell, and Austria surrendered 
60,000 soldiers, the main body of its 
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army, to Napoleon. At this point, the 
Russians lumbered up. Napoleon chased 
them down the Danube, captured Vien- 
na and carted off 100,000 muskets, 
2,000 artillery pieces and a virtually in- 
exhaustible supply of ammunition, 
while the Russians and a few thousand 
leftover Austrians escaped northward 
to Olmiitz to wait for reinforcements. 
Shattered Wings. Like an angry eagle 
whose prey has eluded his first pounce, 
Napoleon instantly set out to lure the 
enemy back into striking range. Literal- 
ly trailing a broken right wing, he drew 
up his army near Austerlitz. Thanks to 
the deceptive disposition of his forces, 
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the Allies imagined that they outnum- 
bered him two to one. They hurled the 
full force of their armies against the 
vulnerable French right. Napoleon 
smashed back violently at the unguard- 
ed Allied flank, shattered its center, 
broke through, circled both halves for 
the kill. He made his only major tactical 
mistake when he diverted troops to fight 
the bitterly resisting Allied left and al- 
lowed most of the Allied right to escape. 

The results of the campaign were all 
that Napoleon could have wanted. He 
had shaped the Grand Army into an in- 
comparable machine for conquest. He 
had established his imperial prestige un- 
questionably before the world. He had 
crippled the ambitions of the fatuous 
Czar Alexander. He had reduced the 
haughty.Holy Roman Emperor Francis 
II to the role of a satrap of France. 
And he had unknowingly avenged him- 
self on his old English enemy, William 


Pitt, who literally died after he got the 
news of Austerlitz. 
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When visiting steelmen tour Sumi- 
tomo's main plant, the super-modern 
Wakayama Works, they are impressed 
by many things. 

But our railroad system really wows 
them. It seems practically a toy, 

The most ingenious RR ever built 
for a major steel works, it serves a 
1200 acre plant. But the track is only 
34 miles long, runs mostly in straight 
lines, and never crosses itself. 

So our snappy little train never 
gets held up. It zips ingots to the 
blooming mill while the steel is still 
red-hot. Then toot! Whisks the slabs 
on to the rolling mill while they’re 
still malleable. 

This of course saves time. And 
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reheating. And money. 

Naturally, these savings show up 
in Sumitomo’s prices. 

So naturally, an increasing list of 
governments and private enterprises 
are building with Sumitomo steel. 

Steel that is guaranteed to meet 
or exceed anyone’s quality standards. 
Wire rods. Sheets & Plates. Tubes & 
Pipe. Castings & Forgings. Rolling 
stock parts. Offices in New York, 
Los Angeles, Diisseldorf and Bangkok. 
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reason, and yours are merely the fruit 
of stupidity"). He was more jovial with 
his valet Carteron: “Ah: you ancient 
pumpkin cooked in bugs' juice, third 
horn of the devil's head, codface drawn 
out like the two ears of an oyster, 
slipper of a procuress." It was hardly 
an appropriate tone to take with one's 
valet, but Carteron was no ordinary val- 
et; he was a member of the orgy. 
In one letter from prison, De Sade 
wrote: "Imaginative about morality in 
a way more disorderly than the world 
has ever known, atheist to the point of 
fanaticism, in fact, that is what I am 
like, and once again, kill me or take me 
as 1 am, for I shall not change.” Rejec- 
tion of God seems to have exhausted his 
powers of skepticism. In his lonely cir- 
cular cell he became a devout numerolo- 
gist, and solemnly counted the words or 
lines in letters he received as a basis 
for abstruse and totally nutty calcula- 
tions that would provide, he believed, 
the exact date of his release. His num- 
ber never came up. He died of a pul- 
monary congestion in the asylum at 
Charenton. 


Beyond Unreality 


THE NOWHERE CITY by Alison Lurie. 
276 pages. Coward-McCann. $4.50. 


Los Angeles is a fiction whose ac- 
cepted public image carries the impact 
of heightened reality, like Disneyland 
or a dream. Even the displaced out- 
landers who now make Los Angeles 
their home accept as fact such ephem- 
eral entities as Venice West, rats in 
palm trees, eternal sunshine, Hollywood 
and Vine, schools of pink Cadillacs, 
and tawny, ubiquitous beauties in spike 
heels and white sharkskin Jax slacks. 

Despite a great body of belief, and 
much effort, no novelist has ever fully 
succeeded in making Los Angeles seem 
real. Alison Lurie, the author of this 
novel about Los Angeles, does not suc- 
ceed in bringing it off either. But she 
fails so charmingly that the reader at 

least can understand why all those 
migrants went West. 
Comical Fun. In Love and Friend- 
ship, her first novel, Miss Lurie, the 
wife of a Cornell University professor, 
vamped with considerable effect on the 
shopworn theme of infidelity. She treat- 
ed sex not as something to leer about, 
sneer about or pontificate about, but as 
innocent and sightly comical fun. This 
attitude is readymade for Los Angeles, 
where the sun is said to remove inhibi- 
tions even faster than it reduces skin 
pallor. But Miss Lurie is less concerned 
with proving for the umpteenth time 
that Los Angeles is phony than she is 
in the possibility that phoniness is just 
another form of reality. 

All the characters in The Nowhere 
City are so improbable that they could 
have been spawned by the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. Dr. Isidore Ein- 
sam is introduced as a veritable carica- 
ture, who with his spade beard and 
Mittel-European manner looks like “an 
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ALISON LURIE 
Rather dead than bred. 


advertisement for a psychiatrist.” He 
gives dictation in the nude and has a 
rule about his Westwood apartment: 
any woman who ventures there can 
expect, willy-nilly, to be relieved of her 
virtue. 

Einsam is married to Glory Green, 
a Hollywood starlet who trowels her 
beauty on before breakfast and speaks 
in four-letter words. To believe in such 
characters is nothing short of prepos- 
terous. Or is it? In Miss Lurie’s sly and 
sympathetic hands, Glory and Iz, like 
nearly everyone else in the book, radi- 
ate the appeal of children whose very 
ingenuousness disarms the observer. 
Most Hollywood starlets would rather 
be dead than bred. But Glory, con- 
templating pregnancy at the hands of 
Einsam, goes all starletty-eyed. “I 
think Га really like to get knocked up,” 
she says. 

Warning: Curves. The less said about 
Nowhere’s plot the better. It sprawls 
like Los Angeles itself and winds as re- 
lentlessly as Mulholland Drive. After 
two books, Miss Lurie’s sense of direc- 
tion lags well behind her sense of char- 
acter. But the latter is sure enough and 
engaging enough to compensate for the 
deficiency. If the trip through Nowhere 
is not particularly compelling, the char- 
acterization at least suggests where Miss 
Lurie’s proper direction lies. 


Short Notices 

THAT SUMMER by Allen Drury. 293 
pages. Coward-McCann. $4.95. 

It seemed obvious from the U.S. Sen- 
ate press gallery back in 1959 that 
those 100-odd characters milling about 
and orating down below were just 
searching for some author to package 
them up in a novel. So Newsman Allen 
Drury wrote Advise and Consent. Of 
course there was a sequel—A Shade of 
Difjerence—but now the troubles have 
started for Novelist Drury; he has be- 
gun to write about ordinary people. 
They are the nice upper-middle-class 
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The Citibankers you see here (behind the front row) are part of the staff of our 

Osaka branch. They are, emphatically, a “home team" — with a full and first- 

hand knowledge of the area's economic climate. If you have interests here, they 

can give you the inside insight you need. So can our five other fully-staffed 

branches in Japan—our whole "world series" of branches around the globe. 
|! Complete banks-on-the-scene in 45 countries on 5 continents make Citibank the 
right bank in the right place to serve you. 


| FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


PARTNERS IN PROGRESS AROUND THE WORLD і 
| Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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"Wills: NBC and Paramount Pictures for 
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TIME LISTINGS 


Laurence Harvey and Jack Hawkins. The 
result is somewhat Metro-Goldwyn-Maori. 

CBS REPORTS (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). “Т.О.П. 
$315,000,000,000," a balance sheet on 
consumer debt. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA, HERE 1 COMEI is an honest 
and lyrical, sentimental and humorous ac- 
count of a young Irishman’s preparations 
to leave his homeland for America. An 
excellent cast is headed by Dubliners 
Donal Donnelly and Patrick Bedford. 

SWEET CHARITY. As a taxi dancer in 
search of lasting love, Gwen Verdon is 
Terpsichore's darling and fortune's foil. 
The choreography by Bob Fosse sizzles, 
but Neil Simon's book is a burnt-out case. 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE. Sunk in medi- 
ocrity, trapped in middle life, self-accusing 
and self-condemned, John Osborne's anti- 
hero spews out a caustically funny anath- 
ema on his world and his fate. In the lead, 
Nicol Williamson is scaldingly good. 

THE PERSECUTION AND ASSASSINATION OF 
MARAT AS PERFORMED BY THE INMATES OF 
THE ASYLUM OF CHARENTON UNDER THE DI- 
RECTION OF THE MARQUIS DE SADE is a shot 
of adrenaline. Those who demand the- 
atrical tranquilizers should stay away. 

CACTUS FLOWER offers Barry Nelson as a 
sybaritic dentist who is affair-prone while 
Lauren Bacall plays the slightly soured 
nurse who saves him—then conquers him. 
Director Abe Burrows keeps this candied 
love apple dripping with amusement. 


Off Broadway 

THE MAD SHOW. Styled after the sappy 
smile of Mad magazine's trademark mor- 
on Alfred E. Neuman, this revue tickles 
where it might have stung. But its cast still 
reaches the funny bone, satirizing every- 
thing from soap-flake operas to hi-fi nuts. 

HOGAN'S GOAT. The dialogue is blather 
and brogue, but the issue is William Al- 
fred's unvarnished view of priest and poli- 
tician campaigning for authority over the 
Irish electorate in the Brooklyn of 1890. 

THE WHITE DEVIL. If John Webster spilled 
too much blood onstage, he also drenched 
the boards with passion. His play leaps 
three centuries with ease and becomes a 
tragedy of more than blood in this mod- 
ern-dress revival. 


RECORDS 
Opera 


They will probably never stop recording 
Carmen, but record companies are in- 
creasingly turning to less-known operas. 
Many of them were box-office hits in 
their day but have been neglected since, 
such as Rossini's Mose, which created so 
much excitement in Naples in 1819 that 
40. young women suffered hysterical at- 

s after hearing it. 
OE ICE HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE TROJANS 
(2 LPs; Angel). While Wagner was writ- 
ing the Germanic epic of the Nibelungen, 
Berlioz turned to the Aeneid for his five- 
hour opera. The work is a masterpiece of 
French opera, but because of its length 
and complexity has seldom been per- 
formed and never recorded in full. These 
selections, with dazzling, brassy passages 
played by Georges Prétre and the Orches- 
tra of the Paris Opera, seem specially 
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chosen to display the virtuosity of Frei. 
Soprano Régine Crespin, a singing actres 
of power and refinement. 

STRAUSS: EXCERPTS FROM THE EGYPTIAN 

HELEN AND SALOME (RCA Victor) The 
little-known first work is based on a legend 
that there were two Helens and that the 
real Helen spent the Trojan War hidden 
away in Egypt. In this episode, the “Egyp- 
tian" Helen sings an intensely lyrical solil- 
oquy about Menelaus’ reawakened love 
for her (“Second bridal night!”). Leon- 
tyne Price is in top form as Helen and 
also as Salome, singing her familiar, lust- 
ful aria addressed to the prophet's severed 
head ("I will kiss thy mouth, Jocha- 
naan!". With the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Erich Leinsdorf conducting. 
‚ ROSSINI: MOSE (3 LPs; Philips). Made 
in 1956 but issued for the first time in the 
U.S. this is the opera's only recording. 
Mosé is closer in spirit to the oratorios of 
Handel and Haydn than to Rossini's own 
sparkling Barber of Seville, though a few 
light lovely Italian airs occasionally creep 
into the repertoire of the Egyptians. Basso 
Nicola Rossi Lemeni, as Moses, sounds 
too muffled and unfocused to convince 
anyone to follow him into the Red Sea, 
but the orchestra and chorus of the Teatro 
di San Carlo di Napoli play and sing 
splendidly. Tullio Serafin conducts. 

EARLY GERMAN OPERA FROM THE GOOSE- 
MARKET (Angel). Opera in Germany in the 
early 1700s was dominated by the Italians, 
except in Hamburg, where a company on 
Goosemarket Street performed home- 
grown works such as Handel’s Almira, 
Queen of Castile and The Proud, Fallen 
and Re-Elevated Croesus, by Reinhard 
Keiser, one of the most prolific opera com- 
posers of his day. A formal dance suite 
from Almira and several scenes from 
Croesus, along with excerpts from two 
other Goosemarket productions, are 
played by the Berlin Philharmonic, Wil- 
helm Briickner-Riiggeberg conducting. 


CINEMA 


THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET. Humor and 
fantasy heighten the impact of this keen- 
edged Czech tragedy. In a complacent 
Slovakian village in 1942, a henpecked 
nobody (Josef Kréner) befriends but ul- 
timately betrays the doomed old Jewess 
(Ida Kaminska) whose button shop is 
given to him by the Nazis. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 

A rare Biblical film, made with nonpro- 
fessional actors and a script based wholly 
on Scripture, this modest, unassuming dra- 
ma on the life of Christ is by Director Pier 
Paolo Pasolini, an Italian Communist. 

KING AND COUNTRY. Injustice triumphs 
in Director Joseph Losey’s story about a 
doomed World War I deserter (Tom 
Courtenay) and the officer (Dirk Bo- 
garde) who fights to save him. 

THE FLIGHT OF THE PHOENIX. Survival 
seems more urgent than usual when James 
Stewart, Richard Attenborough and a cyn- 
ical crew crawl out of a plane crash in the 
Sahara and try to patch up their differ- 
ences long enough to jerry-build a one- 
engined getaway plane from the wreckage. 

OTHELLO. This filmed stage production 
stars Sir Laurence Olivier playing Shake- 

speare's Moor in blackface with inex- 
haustible virtuosity, though his character- 


ization shifts at times from classic to | 


calypso. 
DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. Before 
Russian Revolution, 
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ese in particular, I am relieved that Ken- 
nan has retired from the State Department. 
JOHN G. EDWARDS 
Captain, U.S.A. Dental Corps 
Viet Nam 


Sir: The character of Fulbright supports 
your vaunted thesis that the U.S.A. is the 
world's greatest democracy. I think it is of 
men like Fulbright that Kennedy wrote 
Profiles in Courage—men who had guts 
and spirit in the face of opposition, how- 
ever official it might be. America will rue 
the day when the Fulbrights of the Senate 
hold their tongues. I might not agree with 
all he says, but I admire and respect him 
for saying it. 
AKBAR S. AHMED 

Paris 


Sir: Two minor corrections: Affirma- 
tion: Viet Nam [Feb. 25] is supporting 
the development of other such efforts in 
other states, and considers this one of the 
original purposes of our organization. The 
quote attributed to Wayne Wood was by 
Chad Price, an Emory junior who has 
lost his chance for Phi Beta Kappa and 
will probably not be accepted at Cornell 
Medical School because of his time-con- 
suming efforts on behalf of Affirmation. 
Remar М. (“Bubba”) SUTTON JR. 
Affirmation: Viet Nam 
Atlanta 


Sir: How refreshing to read of the posi- 
tive action of Affirmation: Viet Nam and 
the courage of students like Sutton. How 
disturbing to see so many spineless Amer- 
ican youths living off the fat of their land 
without lifting an idle finger to save it. 
These jellyfish are not worthy of their 


great country. 
Mns. М. PELET 
Nyon, Switzerland 


Telling It to the Judge 


Sir: Maybe the Iowa Supreme Court 
[Feb. 25] should take all lowa children 
from parents who do not measure up to 
the court’s standards, and put them in camps 
that will provide the right environment, 
and teach only a court-approved philos- 
ophy of life. Hitler thought this a good 


idea. 
PETER А-В GIBSON 
Butte, Mont. 


Hastening the Date 


Sir: Thank you for covering the wedding 
of Meki Toalepai and Jo Ann Kovacs 
[Feb. 25]. It may help get outdated anti- 
miscegenation legislation repealed. After 
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LETTERS 


premarital counseling, during which we 
considered the usual marriage problems 
and any extra ones this couple might run 
into, I was convinced they have a right to 
happiness and as much chance of obtain- 
ing it as others. Although I would not go 
out of my way to encourage interracial or 
interfaith marriages, I feel we have neither 
a moral nor a constitutional right to for- 
bid them. 
(The Rev.) FREDERICK J. HANNA 

Emmanuel Church 

Baltimore 


AID, & No More 


Sir: Artificial insemination [Feb. 25] has 
proved a boon for couples desiring chil- 
dren when the male partner is sterile. It is 
customary to insist on written permission 
from both parties. Neither ever sees the 
donor, and to both, he is forever anony- 
mous. AID can only remotely be con- 
strued as adultery; it is a medically ac- 
cepted procedure to remedy some cases of 
infertility, and no more. 

WARREN BRUNDAGE SHEPARD, M.D. 

Director 

Department of Obstetrics 
Shadyside Hospital 
Pittsburgh 


Boys Becoming Men 


Sir: Your piece on independent study 
[Feb. 25] was fascinating and encourag- 
ing. Such study does not imply softness or 
aimlessness. Taft boys freed from usual re- 
strictions to do their own work testify that 
their own standards are even more exact- 
ing. Nor does independent study mean the 
faculty has less to do. Lecturing three 
times a week to a class of 50 students takes 
less time than guiding each student individ- 
ually for just one hour per semester—and 
independent study requires a lot more 


guidance than that! 
Јонм C. Esty JR. 
Headmaster 


The Taft School 
Watertown, Conn. 


Sir: Too much academic freedom of 
choice leads to long hair, beards, sit-ins, 
stand-ins, neoisolationism, neoleftism, and 
other pastimes that make a young punk 
call himself a mature thinking man. 

MICHAEL E. ARONOFF, M.D. 

Captain, U.S.A. Med. Corps 

Fort Jackson 


Columbia, S.C. 
Blowhard 
Sir: You insult thousands of highly 


trained, intelligent Air Force ground crew- 
men who maintain our B-52s when you 
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Asahi Pentax Spotmatic 
should weigh enough to break eggs... 
but it doesn't! 


Compare for yourself the elegant Spotmatic with any other full-frame, 
single-lens reflex...none offers more advanced features! Yet Spotmatic 
weighs only 868 grams. Only Asahi's long and specialized experience 
could make such precision craftsmanship possible. 


Аз a prime example of Spotmatic's many superb features, examine its 
through-the-lens, fully. coupled CdS meter that insures consistent perfect 
exposures. It reads your exposure through the taking lens, from your 
subjects image im focus on the viewing screen (im focus on the film 
plane)...no matter what lens, filter, or lens-mounted accessory you use. 


This highly sensitive CdS metering system is probably the most 
advanced single-lens reflex feature in the last decade, but remember 
there are many other quality features, plus a complete range of 
lenses and accessories. See your camera dealer ASAHI 
and compare Spotmatic for yourself, or write for 

our illustrated literature. PENTAX 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


STRONOMERS, physicists and 
even philosophers the world over 
are engaged these days in nothing less 
than a reappraisal of the origin and 
nature of the universe, largely be- 
cause of the work of the man who 
appears on this week’s cover. Dutch- 
born Professor Maarten Schmidt of 
California Institute of Technology is 
the astronomer who found the key to 
quasars (quasi-stellar radio sources), 
those bright, distant and mysterious 
objects that have been baffling as- 
tronomers. Now Schmidt and other 
scientists are using quasars to un- 
lock some of nature’s most difficult 
enigmas. Perhaps not since Galileo 
has an astronomer so jolted the 
specialists whose field of study is the 
universe. 

The Schmidt story was not an easy 
one to report or to write. The world 
of quasar astronomy is one of nigh- 
incredible reaches in time, space and 
imagination. It involves unheard-of 
distances, temperatures and energy. 
It has its own logic and language, 
and it takes astronomy to the edge 
of theology, physics to the edge of 
metaphysics. It raises such questions 
as whether the universe came into 
being suddenly, or whether it existed 
forever—and in that case, what is 
“forever”? What is eternity? “The 
subject,” says Science Writer Leon 
Jaroff, “makes the mind boggle, es- 
pecially when you get into the area of 
cosmology, into the Einsteinian con- 
cept of space." 

Jaroff, who holds Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degrees from the University of 
Michigan in both electrical engineer- 
ing and mathematics, kept the story 
as unboggling for laymen as possible, 
but did not hesitate to make it fairly 
technical where necessary. He wrote 
the article from his own notes, with 
the help of Researcher Fortunata 
Sydnor Trapnell and major contribu- 
tions from "TIME bureaus. During 
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JAROFF & TOOLS 


an interview with Schmidt at Cal- 
tech, Jaroff was especially pleased 
when the astronomer let TIME in on 
a secret. “I looked through the micro- 
scope at the photo plate showing the 
latest quasar he discovered," says 
Jaroff. It is the newest and most dis- 
tant, and our cover story is the first 
published account of this discovery. 
For the cover painting, Artist Rob- 
ert Vickrey studied about 100 de- 
tailed photographs of the skies to 
work out the background for his por- 
trait of Schmidt. The whirling mass 
in the upper righthand corner is a 
spiral galaxy. To the left is а very 
bright star as seen through an optical 
telescope. In the right foreground, 
Vickrey renders a quasar, which 
may be recognized by the small jet 
stream spilling out from it at right. 
In showing Schmidt’s head with its 
reflections receding into space, the 
artist tried to "give the feeling of in- 
finity, the impression of an echo or 
radio waves being transmitted. The 
echo of the head, you might say." 
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Й Modern Miracles of Electronics/Number Two of а Series 


Today’s carrier telephone system Can 
take your call, plus hundreds of others li 
land transmit them all through the sam, | 


ви и 1 el 
at the same tin e — without loss or mix. 


What is carrier transmission anyway» 
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battle (v. 4,000 South Vietnamese and 
1,500 U.S. dead). Viet Cong defections 
have increased to an unprecedented rate 
of 80 a day. So low is the guerrillas' 
morale that Tien Phong, the South Viet- 
namese Reds’ party journal, suggested re- 
cently (see THE WORLD) that Viet Cong 
leaders may not be able to afford to con- 
centrate only on battleground activities 
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U.S, TROOPS BOARDING VIET NAM-BOUND TROOPSHIP 
Seagulls could expect more turbulence. 


and might better focus on the “political 


struggle movement.” | - 4 
"Reversals." Washington Sinologists 


also note an increasingly defensive tone 


in official Red Chinese publications. One 

reason: from Algeria; where Ben Bella 

was deposed in June, to Ghana, where 

Nkrumah was ousted last month, Chi- 

na's sphere of international influence has 

seriously diminished. As Peking's fond 

hopes of impending victory in Viet Nam 

have gone glimmering, China's principal 
party organ, People's Daily (Jen Min 
Jih Pao) has had to inject more and 
more caution about the “upheavals” and 
“reversals” facing the Communists. 
“Like a seagull flying in a rainstorm,” 
the paper exhorted last week, “Marxists 
dare to face boldly the turbulence in the 
current world.” 
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If neutralization is indeed to prove the 
ultimate formula for Southeast Asia, the 
Johnson Administration was not notably 
eager to embrace it yet. Nor was Pe- 
king, which has yet to give any shred 
of evidence that it is willing to relin- 
quish its ambitions to foment “wars of 
liberation” throughout Southeast Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. Even apart 
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from its evangelistic mission to win the 
world for Communism, neutralism 
seems unlikely to appeal to the aging 
hierarchy in Peking, which seems more 
than ever convinced that it needs more 
rather than less militancy to sustain its 
own revolutionary mystique at home. In 
any case, diplomacy is based on the 
practical possibility of a quid pro quo. 
The quid in Fulbright's proposal is that 
the U.S. would eventually pull out its 
troops. The quo? Peking can offer none, 
in a direct sense, since it has no Chinese 
troops stationed in Southeast Asia and 
thus can claim that it bas no divisions 
to withdraw. +6 
Beyond this, there is с 
edge that until now 


Dissent & Defeat 


"They've had their day in court," 
snapped a White House aide. “The de- 
bate is over.” It was not, of course. 
Nonetheless, the Congress returned a 
clear verdict last week by voting with 
near-unanimity in both Houses to ap- 
prove President Johnson’s request for 
additional funds to finance the war in 
Viet Nam. бес 

Passage of the Administration's bill 
came at the end of an often intemperate 
debate on the Senate floor, where the 
authorization bill was stalled for two 
interminable weeks, until finally Geor- 
gia's Richard Russell was moved to say: 
“I feel so deeply that national security 
is involved that I have almost come to 
the conclusion that I could vote for 
cloture." It never came close to cloture; 
indeed, the vote was never in doubt, 
for the dissidents formed a minuscule 
if vocal minority. Despite his stereo- 
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five votes all came from Democrats: 
Alaska's Ernest Gruening, Minnesota's 
Eugene McCarthy, Ohio's Stephen 
Young, Sponsor Morse and, most no- 
tably, Bill Fulbright. With that nay, Ful- 
bright may well have widened irreversi- 
bly the breach between himself and 
Lyndon Johnson. White House Press 
Secretary Bill Moyers had gone out of 
his way to emphasize that the President 
would regard any vote to kill Morse's 
AP 
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FULBRIGHT & McNAMARA 
"Nobody wants a white flag on the Capitol." 


typed press label as Capitol Hill's *most 
influential foreign policy expert," Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee Chair- 
man Fulbright had little influence on 
the outcome. 

The Administration's noisiest critic, 
Oregon Democrat Wayne Morse, 
tacked onto the money bill a prickly 
amendment proposing that the Senate 
show its disapprobation of Viet Nam 
policy by voting to cancel the August 
1964 resolution, passed by Congress 
after the Gulf of Tonkin attacks 
that then—and thereafter—authorized 
the President to take “all necessary 
measures" against aggression in South- 
east Asia. Georgia's Russell countered 
with his own rider reaffirming the Ton- 
kin resolution. Both were potentially 
troublesome. 

Widened Breach. Morse's addendum, 
amounting to flat repudiation of a Pres- 

ident in time of war, was more than 
even Fulbright could swallow. And Rus- 
sell's amendment, though certain to 
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motion as the equivalent of reconfirm- 
ing the Tonkin resolution. 

Reluctance to Deprive. Fulbright did 
vote for the $4.8 billion money bill, 
which passed {һе Senate by 93 votes 
to 2 (Morse and Gruening). “None of 
us," Fulbright explained, *wants to de- 
prive the armies in the field of any- 
thing they need." But he said that his 
dispute with the Administration was not 
over. "We are holding it in abeyance 
for a better day," he said, “when the 
matter of our involvement in Viet Nam 
as a matter of national policy can be 
discussed as freely as possible and with- 
out being entwined into our flag, which 
flies over the Capitol. Nobody wants a 
white flag on the Capitol." 

The House took just five hours to ap- 
prove the money bill 392 to 4, but 78 
members who backed it also issued a dec- 
laration Saying that their votes did not 
necessarily commit them to ful] support 
of the Administration's actions (17 Sen- 
ate Democrats tried to draft a similar 
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JOHNSON & DIRKSEN 
Studying long division. 


offered to wager $100, even money, 
that the G.O.P. will pick up 50 or more 
seats in the House. 

The weather vanes shifted largely as 
a result of Viet Nam. The war is al- 
ready uppermosi in the minds of an 
impressive number of voters. A poll 
conducted for the Republican Nation- 
al Committee by New Jersey’s Opinion 
Research Corp. indicates that fully 33% 
of U.S. voters consider it the nation’s 
No. 1 problem, while an additional 
20% regard such closely related issues 
as the threat of world war or the men- 
ace of Communism as dominant. By 
comparison, only 19% of the voters 
consider the most important domestic 
issue, civil rights, to ‘be the nation’s 
chief concern. 

Suspended Strategy. The G.O.P. has 
not yet decided what its strategy should 
be on the Viet Nam issue. “What we 
say today,” said one party official, “may 
not be worth five cents tomorrow.” 
Nonetheless, its basic strategy 15 sug- 
gested by a Lou Harris poll showing that 
only 49% of the voters currently ap- 
prove Lyndon Johnson's handling of the 
war, v. 66% in December. This does 
not by any means suggest that the ar- 


gument will resemble the familiar dove- 
АР 
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Adding up the issues. 
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deGadseWk controversy. Many Republican 


campaigners will undoubtedly urge in- 
tensified bombing of North Viet Nam, 
particularly "source" targets in the Ha- 
noi-Haiphong industrial complex, which 
have been spared on the President's or- 
ders. The Administration may also be 
criticized for not calling up the re- 
serves—or, if they have been mobil- 
ized by November, for having done so 
unnecessarily. 

In any event, G.O.P. tacticians point 
out, Republicans, in time, will aim some 
sharp shafts at the majority party’s “ap- 
peasement wing.” Last week Chairman 
John J. Rhodes of the House G.O.P. 
Policy Committee and House Repub- 
lican Leader Gerald Ford issued a 
statement deploring the fact that “the 
deep division” among Democrats over 
Viet Nam “is prolonging the war, un- 
dermining the morale of our fighting 
men and encouraging the Communist 
aggressor” (see The Congress). 

Subsidiary Benefits. The G.O.P. is 
also preparing to zero in on a num- 
ber of domestic dividends arising out 
of the war. Biggest of these is the grow- 
ing threat of inflation, largely generated 
by heavy defense spending for the war, 
though the attendant dangers of tax in- 
creases and price and wage controls 
may also be issues. "We're going to have 
to answer the Republicans on inflation,” 
concludes South Dakota Democratic 
Official Herb Teske. “Theyre compar- 
ing the dollar to a wooden nickel, blam- 
ing the President and saying we can't 
support our boys in Viet Nam and 
Great Society programs at the same 
time." 

The Democrats also face a degree 
of disaffection among unionists for the 
Administration's failure to win repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act's right-to-work 
clause—14(b)—and achieve —labor's 
goal of a $1.75 minimum wage. The 
problem-plagued war on poverty will 
be an irresistible target, particularly in 
areas where it has erupted in scandal or 
bogged down in administrative squab- 
bles. Last week G.O.P. congressional 
leaders proposed a joint congressional 
inquiry into the program to keep it from 
turning into what Dirksen has called 
“the most fantastic and costly boon- 
doggle in history.” Medicare, a feather 
in Democratic caps, may begin to molt 
a little around July 1, when millions of 
aged Americans become eligible for its 
benefits but learn that there may not 
be enough hospitals, doctors and nurses 
to accommodate them. Even the draft 
looms as an issue; 30 Republican Con- 
gressmen are demanding an “immedi- 
ate" inquiry into "mounting evidence 
of gross inefficiency” in the selective 
service system. 

Lost Dorm. Between the bread-and- 
butter and bullets issues, the Adminis- 
tration may wind up in a damaging 
crossfire. The Republicans, insisting that 
domestic spending must be cut back to 

avoid inflation, have drawn up a list o : 
some 75 federal programs th 
expendable—with 
beautification proj 


of the list. The Democrats, on the other 
hand, protest that any radical surgery 
on welfare appropriations will cut them 
up at the polls. William Fulbright, for 
example, has complained that the cost 
of the Viet Nam war "deprived the 
University of Arkansas of funds to build 
a needed dormitory.” When Johnson 
halved the funds for a school-aid pro- 
gram, New York's Democratic Con- 
gressman Adam Clayton Powell pro- 
tested: “ТҺе President is not running 
for re-election this year. We are." — 

In fact, Johnson's image will inevita- 
bly have some influence on the voter. 
"If I had to single out one focal 15- 
sue," says former California Republican 
Chairman Casper Weinberger, “it would 
be the personality and the approach of 
the President. He doesn't wear very 
well. This may not be the major issue 
in the coming elections, but I think that 
if we put up any kind of reasonable 
candidates, the Republicans will pick 
up a lot of seats because of this growing 
concern over Johnson.” 

As the situation stands now, the 
G.O.P. has substantial top-of-the-ticket 
strength in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Ohio and 
Michigan with attractive gubernatorial 
or senatorial candidates, may pick up 
a number of House seats in these states. 
Of concern to both parties are 62 “mar- 
ginal” districts that the Democrats 
wrested from the G.O.P. by pluralities 
of 5% or less in the 1964 landslide. If 
the Republicans recaptured one-third of 
them, they would neutralize Johnson's 
power in the House, which is based on 
a working majority of only 35 or 40 
votes, despite his overwhelming 151- 
seat numerical majority. That, in turn, 
would enable the G.O.P. to build to- 
ward a formidable challenge in 1968. 


THE CONGRESS 
Willie's Big Whisper 
When Delaware's Republican Senator 
John J. Williams first saw the profusion 
of ads in the Democratic Party's glossy, 
178-page paean to the 89th Congress 
entitled Toward an Age of Greatness, 
his own reaction was that the Republic 
was headed toward an age of "political 
blackmail.” Rising on the Senate floor 
to protest the Democrats’ $1,000,000 
bonanza, Williams—nicknamed "Whis- 
Pering Willie" because of his bare- 
ly audible speaking voice—protested: 
“Space was sold to major corporations, 
in particular to defense contractors, at 
$15,000 per page. This is not normal 
advertising but represents a shakedown 
of those industries which are doing or 
which hope to do business with the 
Government.” 
End of the Ball. While direct cam- 
paign contributions by companies in 
federal elections are banned by the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act—as his fellow Sena- 
tors know well—legal loopholes allow 
corporations to take expensive ads in 
political puff sheets, permit executives 
to donate to a political fund as “in- 
dividuals.” Last week the 17-member 
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SENATOR WILLIAMS 
Closed door to blackmail. 


ball, inaugural gala, or similar event 
identified with a political party or a 
political candidate.” 

Squared Meal? In any case, Williams 
has pointed out, there are no clear 
guidelines as to the proportion of such 
expenses that can legitimately be de- 
ducted. How much of a $1,000-a-plate 
dinner can a company discount as a 
business expense? According to Internal 
Revenue Commissioner Sheldon Cohen, 
said the Senator, “deductions are al- 
lowable to the extent of the value of the 
meal.” Demanded Williams: “Does it 
g0 up for a Democratic meal and down 
for a Republican meal?” 

The amended tax bill, which would 
also hike levies on new cars and tele- 
phone service and speed up tax collec- 
tions, was expected to win passage this 
week in the Senate, after which the 
Measure would go to the House for 
final approval. 

n other action, Congress last week 
was asked by President Johnson for 
mnovative legislation in diverse fields. 
His recommendations: 
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Armistead L. Boothe announced his 
candidacy in the Democratic primary 
against Senator Harry F. ("Little Har- 
ry") Byrd Jr., 51, appointed last fall as 
interim successor to his aging father. 
An eloquent Alexandria attorney and 
former Rhodes Scholar, Boothe, 58, won 
4596 of the Old Dominion's Democratic 
primary vote in an unsuccessful 1961 
try for the lieutenant-governorship, in 
1964 supported Lyndon Johnson, while 
the Byrds followed a policy of “golden 
silence." Harry Jr.'s situation is further 
complicated by the fact that it is a reg- 
ular election year for Virginia’s other 
Senate seat, held for two decades by 
Byrd Man A. (for Absolom) Willis Rob- 
ertson, 78, who is also being challenged 
by a moderate, State Senator Wil- 
liam B. Spong Jr., 45. Chances are that 
the cumulative psychological effect of 
two attractive challengers will work 
against both organization candidates. 


SPACE 


Rendezvous in St. Louis 


For months, Astronauts Elliot M. See 
Jr. and Charles Bassett had been reg- 
ular commuters between  Houston's 
Manned Spacecraft Center and Mc- 
Donnell Aircrafts St. Louis plant, 
where the Gemini 9 capsule they were 
to pilot next May was abuilding. To 
both, the flight had become almost as 
routine as driving to work. To both, 
the twin-engine T-38 jet trainer they 
boarded last week for the 90-minute 
hop to St. Louis must have seemed 
about as tame as a tricycle. 

See, an earnest, self-effacing civilian 
engineer who was to have commanded 
the Gemini 9 mission, had spent six 
years checking out the hottest planes 
aloft as a General Electric test pilot 
when he became an astronaut in 1962. 
Bassett, an outgoing Air Force major 
who was to have taken a 60-minute 
walk in space during the flight toting an 
instrument-crammed, 166-lb. pack on 
his back, served as a fighter pilot in 
Korea and a test pilot at California's 
Edwards Air Force Base before joining 
the space program in 1963. ] 

"ILS 24." Ordered to St. Louis for 
ten days of training with a “rendezvous 
simulator’ machine in preparation for 
the chief goal of their space flight— 
a complex docking maneuver with 
an Agena rocket—the astronauts left 
Houston at 7:35 a.m., with See at the 
controls. Right on their tail in another 
Т-38 was the Gemini 9 backup crew, 
Air Force Lieut. Colonel Thomas Staf- 
ford, who copiloted December’s Gemint 
6 flight, and Navy Lieut. Commander 
Eugene Cernan. Though an enormous 
cloud canopy hovered over much of 
the Midwest, it was strictly a run-of- 
the-mill flight at 30,000 ft. | 

Letting down in fogbound St. Louis, 
See overshot the runway on his first 
pass, went into a tight turn to begin a 
new approach. "Final ILS 24," he radi- 
oed the tower—meaning that he aimed 
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SEE, BASSETT & BACKUPS 
Just another drive to work. 


to make an Instrument Landing System 
descent on runway 24. Inexplicably, he 
continued his turn. Just then, some wit- 
nesses heard a loud wAooph/!— possibly 
indicating an engine flame-out. Others 
reported hearing an explosion. 

Nos. 2 & 3. Exactly what went wrong 
may never be known. The plane's right 
wing glanced off the metal roof of 
McDonnell’s Building 101—where the 
Gemini 9 capsule was being readied for 
shipment to Cape Kennedy later in the 
week. The plane bounced, hi: the build- 
ing again, then plummeted into a park- 
ing lot, bursting into flames. Bassett was [ 
decapitated. See was hurled through the | 
shattered fuselage and killed instantly. 
Stafford and Cernan, unaware of the 
crash, touched down safely on a run- 
way nearby. 

The deaths of See and Bassett brought 
to three the number of astronauts killed 
since the U.S. launched its manned 
space program in 1959, though not a 
single life has been lost during the 
1,355 hours of U.S. space flights. The 
first fatality was Astronaut Theodore 
Freeman, who died in October 1964 
when a flock of geese disabled another 
T-38. As for Gemini 9, the space center 
plans to send it off on schedule, with 
Stafford and Cernan at the controls. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Plugging the Big Ear 

Hardly anyone can be wholly certain 
that his confidential conversations are 
not being overheard or recorded. A 
microphone can be hidden in a ball- 
point pen, a tape recorder made to look 
like a pack of cigarettes, a radio trans- 
mitter planted in a sugar bowl. Despite 
this rapid growth of electronic eaves- 
dropping, federal and state laws pro- 
tecting individual privacy are almost 
nonexistent. 

Last week the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission moved part way to 
plug the bug. An FCC order banning 
private use of radio devices to intercept 
private conversations—with А 
mum fine of $500 а day fo 
snoopers—applies to Sc 


ging techniques. Not affected is eaves- 
dropping apparatus that does not use 
radio, such as a microphone connected 
by wire to a hidden listening post, ог 
a disguised tape recorder. Law-enforce- 
ment agencies are exempt from the 
ban though still subject to local laws 
and regulations. 

-The Senate Subcommittee on Ad- 
ministrative Practice and Procedure, 
which has been holding hearings on 
electronic snooping for the past year, 
approved the ruling, but maintains that 
federal laws are still needed to outlaw 
such practices entirely. Meanwhile, the 
FCC edict will help, as Chairman E. 
William Henry put it, to protect “the 
little man from the big ear.” 


COMMUNISTS 


Warning to the Unwary 

The Justice Department, which has 
been trying for years to force 22 left- 
wing organizations to register as Com- 
munist fronts under the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Act of 1950, has had 
little luck to date. Despite the long- 
drawn-out appeals that have stymied it 
in most cases, the department believes 
nonetheless that simply by publishing 
the facts about such groups, it can 
warn away many innocents and alert 
unwary members. With this in mind, it 
started proceedings last week to force 
the campus-oriented W.E.B. DuBois 
Clubs to register as a Communist front. 

Formed in 1964, five years after the 
party convention asked for a national 
Marxist youth organization, the DuBois 
Clubs have an estimated 2,500 members 
in 36 chapters, mostly in California, 
New York, Illinois and Wisconsin. The 
Berkeley chapter was a prime mover in 
the 1964 riots at the University of 
California. Since then, chapters across 
the country have been loud and active 
in opposition to U.S. involvement in 
Viet Nam. The clubs were named after 
a founder of the N.A.A.C.P., a Negro 
who became a Communist when he was 
93 and a citizen of Ghana shortly before 
his death in 1963. 

Counsel Patrick Hallinan, at club head- 
quarters in San Francisco, denied that 
the clubs were either Communist-led or 
organized, calling the Justice Depart- 
ment's citation *part and parcel of the 
policies of the Johnson Administration 
to suppress and silence critics of its dirty 
little war in Viet Nam." That at least 
was a new refrain for the old unchang- 
ing tune. 


ARIZONA 

Growing Up in Tucson 
To most of his acquaintances around 
Tucson, Charles Schmid Jr., 23, seemed 
more sick than sinister. A compulsive 
blabbermouth who prated indefatigably 
of his sexual and fistic derring-do, the 
squat (5 ft. 3 inj, sullen-faced high 
school dropout dyed his hair black, 
caked his face with makeup, and stuffed 
so much wadding in his boots to make 
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repeated threats to kill his est girl, 
Gretchen Fritz, 17. Some, after Gretch- 
en and her sister Wendy, 13, disap- 
peared, seriously suspected that he had 
carried out his threat. Several of his 
intimates thought they knew that a year 
earlier he had dispatched another girl, 
Alleen Rowe, 15, as wantonly as he 
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KILLER SCHMID & ATTORNEY 
Terribly different. 


had once smashed a pet cat against a 
wall. Even so, if one of Smitty's pals, 
fearing that his own girl friend was next 
in line for liquidation, had not finally 
told the police all about his homicidal 
hero, Tucson might never have caught 
up with its budding Bluebeard. 

Indeed, the city's police were not 
overly concerned when Mrs. Norma 
Rowe told them that Alleen had dis- 
appeared in May 1964, or even when 
Dr. James Fritz, a prominent heart 
surgeon, came in to report his two 
daughters missing in August 1965. In 
Tucson, a boom town with an unusu- 
ally high proportion of transient res- 
idents, more than 50 runaway minors 
are reported each month. Propelled by 
the same aimless itch, unrestrained by 
permissive parents, hundreds of teen- 
agers haunt the Speedway. They were 
easy bait for Smitty, who was older, 
more sophisticated and, as they said 
admiringly, “different.” His foster par- 
ents, owners of a nursing home, had 
Biven him $300 a month since he was 
16, and furnished him with his own 
cottage, which his mother dutifully 
cleaned after all-night orgies. “With 
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But who today bothers to dis 
Brooklyn? oe 

There was another Brooklyn of cel- 
ebrated restaurants and name-heavy 
nightclubs, of legitimate theaters where 
Broadway shows tried out, the home of 
a distinguished art museum and half a 
dozen daily newspapers, notably the 
Daily Eagle, which Walt Whitman 
once edited. But who today hymns 
that Brooklyn? 

Boredom at Home Plate. From Fort 
Hamilton to Sheepshead Bay, Brooklyn 
today is an amorphous urban sprawl, 
the most populous (2,600,000 in 80.9 
sq.mi.) and proletarian of all five bor- 
oughs that comprise New York City. 
The turning point probably came be- 


DUH BRIDGE 


The shipyard that endeared Brooklyn 
to the U.S. Navy for 160 years is being 
closed. Already gone is the yard’s Sands 
Street honky-tonk strip—where all real 
sailors prayed to go to when they died. 
Says Mrs. Martha Dimmler, Big Martha 
to Navymen of three wars who packed 
the Red Mill Bar: “It used to be that no 
place in the world had wilder, drunker, 
more wonderful sailors than we did. 
And now...” 

No Sale. Brooklyn Heights is one of 
the few neighborhoods that retains its 
distinction; its elegant Victorian houses 
across the bay from Manhattan have 
attracted many genteel bohemians. On 
the other hand, the fading Fort Greene 
Park area nearby recently lost one of its 

ARTHUR SCHATZ 


“You know, baseball is a bore." 


tween the time Durocher left the Dodg- 
ers (1948) and the time the Dodgers 
left Flatbush (1958). Now a housing 
project occupies Ebbets Field, and one 
of its occupants, Rodney Kenner, 9, 
buried the Bums for all time last week 
as he rode a bicycle where home plate 
used to be. "You know,” said Rodney, 
“baseball is a bore.” х 

Luna Park, once а rhinestone star in 
the Coney Island constellation, was nev- 
er rebuilt after a fire in 1944; a housing 
project went up instead. The other big 
Coney amusement center, Steeplechase, 
also closed last year. Coney Island, 
where the summer visitors used to be 
packed like subway straphangers, 1$ SO 
worried about falling attendance that 
it has shelled out $150,000 to restore 
the old allure. Where Murder Inc. once 
made lethal lead pay big dividends, 
the two-bit Gallo and Profaci mobs can- 
not even afford to fix the cops. Tough 
Tony Anastasio, the stevedore Caesar 
who ruled the waterfront for a genera- 
tion before he died in 1963, has been 
succeeded by a Ciceronic son-in-law, 
Brooklyn College Graduate Anthony— 
never Tony—Scotto. 
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last distinguished citizens when Poetess 
Marianne Moore, 78, packed her tri- 
corn hat and cape and, after 36 years in 
Brooklyn, moved to Manhattan. The 
swamps and old fishing villages in the 
further reaches have given way to mod- 
ern subdivisions that most young couples 
rising in the world regard as mere way 
stations on the road to suburbia. “Long 
Island, that’s the thing,” said Mrs. Myra 
Gershowitz, 24, as she pushed a baby 
carriage around Sheepshead Bay. “Еу- 
erybody's moving to the island. You 
think you're missing something if you 
don't move out there." 

The ultimate symbol of Brooklyn's 
disinstitutionalization is the virtual dis- 
appearance of The Accent, that ebul- 
lient glottal goulash of old Dutch, Yid- 
dish, Irish, Italian and perhaps even 
Mohawk. "Only 1% of the Kids are still 
dese, dem and dose types,” says Speech 
Professor Bernard Barrow of Brooklyn 
College. "It is very difficult today to 
know a Brooklyn boy from a Bronx 
boy." Even The Bridge has lost its mys- 
tique. Not for three years, a 
police report somew 
con man tried to: 
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FALLEN NKRUMAH IN ACCRA 
“These things happen,” said the Russian. 


GHANA 


А Longing for Home 


The week before, from the Ghanaian 
embassy in Peking, he had delivered 
Kwame Nkrumah's unheeded message 
asking the army to return to its bar- 
racks. Now, dapper and smiling in a 
grey checked suit, he was in Accra as 
the distinguished prisoner of the army, 
holding a press conference. Alex 
Quaison-Sackey, Nkrumah’s trusted 
Foreign Minister and former president 
of the U.N. General Assembly, had de- 
serted his master and flown home “to 
submit myself to the new government.” 
The Redeemer, he said, “was a lost cause. 
I was not going to defend lost causes.” 

Lost cause or no, Nkrumah was do- 
ing what he could to recover his job 
from the army officers who had de- 
posed him fortnight ago. Flitting from 
Peking to Moscow, he put in a plaintive 
demand for troops to restore him in 
command, then, in desperation, flew off 
to Guinea to see his friend Sékou Touré. 
He was greeted by a 21-gun salute— 
and the ridiculous announcement that 
he had become “President and Party 
Chairman” of Guinea. “From today and 
even tomorrow and the day after to- 
morrow,” declared Sékou, “whenever 
there is a heads-of-state conference, he 
who speaks in the name of Guinea can 
be no other than the comrade and 
brother Kwame Nkrumah.” 

It was all a mistake, of course, The 
appointment, it turned out, was only 
“попогагу,” bäsed on a forgotten 1958 
agreement to join their two nations. 
And їп Accra, the whole affair was con- 
sidered quite funny. 


On the Bonfire. Throughout the na- 
tion, Ghanaians spent the week in one 
wild celebration after another. Strangers 
shouted “Happy New Year" to each oth- 
er. Market mammies waddled through 
the streets in a boisterous procession. 
The Trades Union Congress spent one 
night piling socialist literature onto a 
giant bonfire in front of their head- 
quarters, turned out the next day for a 
delirious march through town, chanting 
“Nkrumah, foolish boy!” 

General Joseph Arthur Ankrah, chair- 
man of the National Liberation Commit- 
tee that now ruled Ghana, got work 
going on a new constitution that would 
eventually return the nation to civilian 
Tule. “We do not want to have a dic- 
tatorship again,” he said. In the mean- 
time, all political parties would be 
banned. Ankrah also announced that 
new stamps and coins had already been 
ordered to replace those bearing The 
Redeemer's face. 

Barricade of Boxes, Two days later, 
the general was back on the air with 
even better news. “Ghana’s burden of 
taxation is the highest in Africa," he 
Said, announcing a wide range of tax 
cuts on everything from basic foods to 
income. To spur the private enterprise 
that Nkrumah had always shunned, 
Ankrah pledged that private companies 
would no longer be forced to accept 
government “participation.” 

On news from Guinea that the Gha- 
naian ambassador and his staff were 
being held under house arrest during 
Nkrumah’s visit, Ankrah broke rela. 
tions with Sékou Touré. He re-estab- 
lished the relations Nkrumah had bro- 
ken off with Britain, which returned the 
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other source. At the port of Beira in 
Portuguese-ruled Mozambique, work- 
men are completing new oil storage 
tanks alongside a pipeline that runs 186 
miles west to Rhodesia's largest refin- 
егу. And tramp tankers laden with gas- 
oline are rumored to be Beira-bound. 

Flouting the oil embargo with such 
success by no means freed Rhodesia 
from the consequences of the other 
economic sanctions Britain has imposed 
on the rebellious colony. But the new 
flow of fuel did mean that the time 
when Smith and his followers would be 
compelled to seek a settlement had 
probably been postponed for at least 
several months. 
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not hard to find. Once they got into 
power, Africa's heroic independence 
leaders let their nations down. To the 
growing disgust of the populations and 
military alike, the new regimes began 
restricting political freedoms instead of 
broadening them, bleeding their nations 
instead of building them, dividing their 
peoples instead of uniting them. Nkru- 
mah was a petulant oppressor who de- 
manded constant adulation for himself 
and the wild schemes that all but sent 
his country into bankruptcy. In Nigeria, 
Prime Minister Sir Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa, although personally respected, 
presided over a conspicuously corrupt 
regime that stayed in power by rigging 
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The wonder is they were so long in coming. 


The Second Revolution 

If ever a revolution swept a conti- 
nent, it was Black Africa's independence 
movement, which in one wild decade 
transformed 28 European colonies into 
nations. This year, for better ог for 
worse, the continent has taken off on its 
second revolution, and at a pace even 
faster than the first. Military coups have 
overthrown six of the new regimes with- 
in the past four months. 

The concept of military rule may 
seem repugnant to the world's estab- 
lished democracies, even when the gen- 
erals replace such an unfriendly fellow 
as Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah. It is not 
necessarily evil in Africa, however. Ni- 
geria, the continent's most populous 
Тапа and one of its most sophisticated, 
rocked with cheers when the soldiers 
took over in January, and Ghanaians 
were still dancing in the streets last 
week. Far from being resented as op- 
pressors, Africa’s new military rulers are 
almost unanimously hailed as the saviors 
of their people. Their revolution was 


inevitable. 
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the census, playing one tribe against an- 
other, and cheating at the polls. 

Before they were deposed by soldiers, 
most of the other African politicians 
had long ago frittered away their man- 
dates in a binge of nepotism, incompe- 
tence, tribalism, petty tyranny or greedy 
corruption—while their countries rotted 
in anarchy and squalor. Items: 
> In the Congo, President Joseph Kasa- 
vubu and ex-Premier Moise Tshombe 
were locked in a power struggle that 
had paralyzed the government, threat- 
ened to plunge the nation into another 
senseless civil war. *Political bankruptcy 
was complete," said Lieut. General Jo- 
seph Mobutu, the army commander, 
after his bloodless coup. *We are going 
to impose the spirit of discipline." 
> In Dahomey, a running feud between 
the leaders of the nation's three main 
tribal groups had brought down two 

governments in three years. “I am tak 
ing over because of the incapacity of the 
politicians to govern," said Co 
Christophe Soglo when he ї 
the third. 
> In the Cent 
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set by everything from Chinese subver- 
sion to ministerial embezzlement to a 
staggering civil service payroll of 50,000 
(for a population of 1.4 million), Presi- 
dent David Dacko was overthrown by 
Colonel Jean-Bedel Bokassa, his cousin, 
who announced that he had acted "to 
head off two other coups, one against 
me and one against President Dacko.” 
> In Upper Volta, President Maurice 
Yaméogo filled his Cabinet with his 
cousins, lavished money on high living, 
mansions and travel abroad. When the 
money ran low, he cut the salaries of his 
11,000 government employees—one- 
third of the nation's wage earners. The 
result was four days of rioting two 
months ago, which ended only when 
Lieut. Colonel Sangoule Lamizane de- 
posed Yaméogo and rescinded the pay 
cuts. “France gives us money, and all 
we do is waste it,” he said. 

Guns & Discipline. The wonder is that 
Africa's military revolution was so long 
in coming. The stage had long been set 
for change, and the armies were the 
only force capable of bringing it about. 
Opposition politicians were either ex- 
iled, imprisoned, scared or bought off, 
and labor unions were weak. The ar- 
mies, on the other hand, had guns, dis- 
cipline and communications, and were 
the only truly national organizations in 
their divided lands. Their officers, often 
bright young men educated in the mili- 
tary academies of Europe, had long 
been symbols of selflessness: they ate 
simply and rode around in Jeeps while 
the politicians were accustomed to ban- 
quets and Mercedes limousines. 

There is, of course, no guarantee 
that the colonels and generals will be 
better rulers than the civilians they 
threw out. They face horrendous eco- 
nomic problems, and their popularity 
is bound to wear off as the man in the 
marketplace discovers that he is not 
Boing to rise from poverty overnight. 
ОЕ сгап revolutionary is already 
predicting failure. *These African mili- 
tary coups will not work," said Egypt's 
Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser last week. 


"African military men have no politi- 
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cal experience, and their economies аге 
too poor to meet the expectations of 
the people. They cannot last." 

Bikes & Funerals. Perhaps not, but 
they are trying. Ghana's leaders prom- 
ise that they will cancel many of 
Nkrumah's overblown industrialization 
schemes. In Nigeria, General Johnson 
Aguiyi Ironsi was governing Nigeria for 
the first time in its history as a unified 
nation instead of a federation of four 
mutually suspicious parts. The Congo's 
Mobutu, having decreed efficiency, was 
having a hard time making his civil 
service understand what he was talking 
about. But in the Central African Re- 
public, Colonel, Bokassa was fast off 
the mark with two immediate economic 
reforms: he reduced the tax on bicycles 
and announced that the government 
from now on will pay for all funerals. 

Whatever their successes or failures 
at home, the generals have already 
proved universally bad news to the 
Communists. But not for ideological rea- 
sons; in Ghana, they despise Marxism 
only because it was the creed of the 
despised Nkrumah. The soldiers are not 
necessarily "conservatives." Neverthe- 
less, they have all been eager to get 
on good terms with the West; in Ghana, 
the Central African Republic and Daho- 
mey, they have sent home large delega- 
tions of Chinese and Russians. 

It is fairly obvious that military coups 
in Africa, now that the precedent has 
been set, are only beginning, and any 
number of nervous politicians are won- 
dering whether they will be the next 
to fall. One obvious candidate is Guinea, 
where leftist President Sékou Touré has 
all but disenfranchised the majority 
Foulah tribesmen, and is making an 
even greater mess of his economy than 
Kwame Nkrumah did in Ghana. An- 
other is Niger, which has grown sullen 
and restive after Hamani Diori’s eight 
years of corruption and mismanage- 
ment. Strife between northerners and 
southerners keeps tension high in Sene- 
gal, Chad, Mauritania and Mali, and 


has already plunged the Sudan’s new 
Civilian government into civil war. 
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JAPAN 
The Worst Single Day 


Death haunted the skies of Japan last 
week. Near towering Mount Fuji, a 
British Overseas Airways’ Boeing 707 
fell from the sky, killing all 124 persons 
on board. Only the day before, a Ca- 
nadian Pacific DC-8 crashed while land- 
ing in heavy fog at Tokyo Airport, kill- 
ing the ten-member crew and all but 
eight of the 62 passengers. This total of 
188 in less than 24 hours made it, as 
far as anyone could remember, the 
darkest single day in the history of com- 
mercial aviation. 

And that was not all of it: two Jap- 
anese crewmen died when their S-58 
helicopter toppled into Tokyo Bay while 
on a search for bodies from last month's 
worst single-plane disaster in history, 
the crash of the All Nippon Airways’ 
727 that killed 133 persons. Among all 
the crashes, there were few, if any, 
marks of similarity. 

BOAC’s flight 911 had taken off in 
perfect weather twelve minutes before 
the disaster from Tokyo International 
and had climbed to 6,000 feet. The 
passengers were probably peering out 
the starboard windows for a glimpse of 
the mountain. Among them were 75 
dealers and executives with their wives 
from Minneapolis’ Thermo King Corp., 
on a 14-day company-paid tour of the 
Far East, a reward for outstanding 
sales. Suddenly witnesses on the ground 
saw the plane belch white, then black, 
smoke. To some it ~seemed to come 
apart in mid-air, pieces of wing and tail 
fluttering to earth like dry leaves. Pre- 
sumed cause: either a mid-air explosion 
or disintegration as a result of turbu- 
lence from the very strong gusts of 
wind that prevailed around Mount Fuji 
that afternoon. : 

Ironically, the doomed 707 had just 


THE FIERY FALL 
Like leaves from the sky. 
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taxied out for its takeoff past the wreck- 
age of Canadian Pacifics Hong Kong- 
to-Tokyo flight. On the night before, 
it circled fog-closed Tokyo Internation- 
al for nearly an hour, hoping for a 
break in the overcast. Finally, its pilot 
gave up and informed the control tower 
and his passengers that he was making 
for Taiwan, 1,300 miles to the south- 
west. At that moment, the visibility 
momentarily increased to five-eighths of 
a mile at the airport, just above the 
minimum safety standard, and the pilot 
elected to land instead. 

His radar-directed approach was per- 
fect until he was only a few hundred 
yards short of the runway. Then the 
control-tower radar scanner saw in hor- 
ror that the huge DC-8 suddenly had 
sunk twenty feet below the correct glide 
path. “Level off," commanded the tow- 
er operator. Seconds later, the plane 
dropped off the radar screen. Too low, 
the plane's wheels apparently snagged 
on the breakwater at the edge of the 
runway, sending the DC-8 cartwheeling 
down the field. 


ASIA 
A Whiff of Normalization 


From camps on the outskirts of West 
Pakistan's capital of Lahore, retreating 
Indian soldiers hit the road for the In- 
dian frontier city of Amritsar, 30 miles 
away. Others manhandled weapons and 
ammunition down through the snow- 
drifts of the 8,600-ft. Haji Pir pass. 
Pakistani units pulled back from the 
sand dunes of Rajasthan and the vil- 
lages in the Vale of Kashmir. On both 
sides of the 1,000-mile border between 
West Pakistan and India, as the armies 
fell back, tens of thousands of displaced 
farmers abandoned makeshift huts and 
refugee compounds to begin the long 
tramp, with families and camels, back 
to their gutted homes and untended 


fields. | у 
After one month of battle and six of 
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armed truce, Pakistani-Indian relations 
were at long last returning to normali- 
ty. Normality, of course, did not mean 
friendship. Not when the emotional 
question of Kashmir was involved. But 
at least the two nations, under terms 
of the Tashkent agreement, were talk- 
ing together again—to the vast relief 
of both Washington and Moscow. Be- 
sides the troop pullback and civilian 
exchange, commercial flights between 
India and Pakistan have been resumed, 
diplomatic relations fully re-established, 
some mail and telegraph services put 
back in operation. Last week India’s 
turbaned Foreign Minister Sardar Swa- 
ran Singh flew into Rawalpindi at the 
head of a 23-man delegation to discuss 
further “normalization.” 

The visit was not a big success. In- 
dia’s plan was to discuss the resumption 
of trade and tourist travel—anything, 
that is, except the issue that started the 
war in the first place: Kashmir. Paki- 
stan wanted to talk about self-determi- 
nation for Kashmir first and everything 
else afterwards. Barked Pakistan’s For- 
eign Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto: “The 
Kashmir dispute cannot be buried un- 
der any amount of debris. In fact, this 
subcontinent does not have enough de- 
bris to bury it.” 

There were some faint signs of hope. 
Singh did permit Kashmir to be listed 
as an area of “dispute” in the confer- 
ence’s official communiqué—which was 
considered progress by the Pakistanis 
because until now India has called 
Kashmir an internal problem. When 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi visits the 
U.S. on March 27, Lyndon Johnson 
will undoubtedly want to hear about 
plans for further action. As inspiration, 
the U.S. last week announced the re- 
sumption of “nonlethal” military ship- 
ments to both India and Pakistan (cars, 
trucks, transport planes). The hint was 
clear: when India and Pakistan become 
still closer friends, other types of mili- 
tary shipments may be resumed as well. 


ARGENTINA 
Red Ridinghood & the Wolf 


_ Every morning the crowd gathers out- 
side the stone mansion at 3036 Calle 
French: matrons with flowers, shabby 
grandmothers with pleas for money, 
knots of angry, middle-aged men. “If 
Perón were in power, the poor people 
would not be suffering the way they 
do,” complains one. “We want Perón,” 
says another. “He’s the only one who 
can save us.” Then the talk breaks off. 
A white automobile drives up. A slen- 
der, sexy platinum blonde steps out, 
pausing in her swift walk to the door 
only to accept a bunch of flowers. 
“When will the general return?" asks a 
woman, tearfully. “Soon,” replies Isabel 
Perón, 35. "Soon he will be in Buenos 
Aires." - 

Only Peronistas would believe her. 
And that is just what the people crowd- 
ing on the Calle French are—still wait- 
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ing patiently, along with ооо Cd 
faithful Peronistas throughout 4 E 
tina, for El Líder's return. Isabelita has 
given them welcome encouragement. 
The former chorine whom Perón took 
up with in 1956 shortly after his exile 
and married in 1961, arrived in Buenos 
Aires last fall with twelve suitcases, 
$30,000 worth of jewels and a Spanish 
hairdresser for a duenna—and sparked 
angry riots between Peronistas and anti- 
Peronistas. After an emotional 8,000- 
mile tour of the country, she settled into 
her present routine. From 9 to 1 she 
receives delegations from near and far, 
gives pesos to the needy, tells them all: 
"I am the little mother [madrecita] of 
all Peronistas. I only wish their union.” 
Not every Peronista has been glad to 
see her. Perón. sent her over partly to 


MO GARCIA 


ISABELITA 
Evita would approve. 


whip into line those faction chiefs who 
want to move on without the aging 
strongman, notably tough Augusto (“El 
Lobo”) Vandor, who since her return 
has taken over the giant General Con- 
federation of Labor, historic citadel of 
Peronismo. Perón obviously hoped that 
Isabelita would prove as dynamic and 
domineering as his previous wife, the 
fabulous Evita—and Isabelita has ral- 
lied 14 of the 52 Peronista Deputies in 
Parliament and 18 of the 62 Peronista 
unions, claims 20% of the rank and 
file as well. 

‚ Her next big test comes at the provin- 
cial elections in Mendoza next month, 
when she and the neo-Peronistas affili- 
ated with Vandor should roll up an im- 
pressive vote. In preparation, her lieu- 
tenants were busy last week planning a 

national assembly of Peronismo" to be 
held in Tucumán, which is expected to 
rally 3,500 delegates to her support. 

El Lobo (The Wolf) is stil unimpressed. 
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Broek in Waterland, A trip on the ferry from Amsterdam across 
the IJ river. Brock in Waterland - а sparkling little town with the 
reputation of being the cleanest in Holland - is just seven miles up 
the road. Surprise: Napoleon was here. Look for his signature 
etched on the windows of the Summer Pavilion. 
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e 26.7 cm. x 35 cm. 
e 308 pages (240 in full colour) 
e printed on heavy, glossy paper 
e 100,000 words of text 


This brilliant verbal and pictorial history of man on 
earth records for you a fascinating and significant era 
in the development of civilized man— from the mo- 
ment when the first "thought" transformed ape into 
human being, to the complex civilizations of Egypt, 
Crete, and Teotihuacán. These civilizations are now 
extinct, but in the pages of THE EPIC OF MAN 
you see the timeless works of their painters, astrono- 
mers, sanitary engineers, and sculptors, who produced 
scientific marvels in calender reckoning and city plan- 
ning that remained unsurpassed for thousands of 
years, and whose art contains a simple beauty that 
still ranks it among the world’s best. 


У 
LIFE's editors and researchers worked for 4 years 
with eminent archaeologists, world famous 
museums, skilled photographers and artists to bring 
you this distinguished volume—the history of 
man as you have never seen it before. 


In 59 colourful, detailed paintings (6 of them fold- 
outs equivalent to 3 full pages)—all checked for sci- 
entific accuracy— you watch Neanderthal man battle 
the giant cave bear and the mammoth, armed only 
with a crude spear; you see that significant moment 
when one of our primitive forbears paused in his flight - 
from an erupting volcano to pick up a burning brand 
and bring man fire; you witness the building of his- 
tory's most awe-inspiring tombs, the great pyramids 
of Egypt—and much more. Because THE EPIC OF 
MAN has been published on a vast, world-wide scale 
rarely attempted in the book industry, the publisher 
can offer it to you at an amazingly low price. 


Available at your local bookseller, or 
by post (see order card in this mag- 
azine for rate and remitting address) 
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vegetables from the zone, or of drink- 
ing milk from there." Just to be on the 
safe side, the U.S. dug up 1,500 cubic 
yards of contaminated topsoil and to- 
mato plants and made plans to ship 
them back to a radioactive-waste dump 
in Aiken, S.C., for diplomatic burial. 

As for the bomb that was still miss- 
ing, the searchers seemed prepared to 
continue the hunt indefinitely. Was there 
a chance its radioactive contents were 
leaking into Spain's coastal waters? 
With Spain's big tourist season about 
to begin, it was a horrifying thought. 
U.S. Ambassador Angier Biddle Duke's 
duty was clear. To prove the safety 
of Spanish shores, he made a date 
with Spain's Information and Tourism 
Minister to take a chilly 59° Е. Med- 
iterranean dip this week—with their 
wives and children—in the water off 
Palomares. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
"We're on Our Way, Brothers!" 


: It was а scene that could happen only 
in the House of Commons. There on the 
front row sprawled the Prime Minister, 
his feet propped on the table beside the 
dispatch box, where his Chancellor of 
the Exchequer droned on sonorously 
about Britain's finances. From the 
jammed benches on both sides of the 
chamber came a cacophony of hoots 
and jeers. It got louder and louder as 
James Callaghan spelled out the politi- 
cal package that he and Harold Wilson 
had designed to please the public. First, 
he promised that there would be no ma- 
jor tax increases for the average wage 
earner. On the Tory benches the jeer- 
ing grew louder. Next, Callaghan an- 
nounced a tax on upper-class forms of 
gambling (horses, casinos), which, he 
explained brightly, would be used to 
reduce the cost of mortgages for low- 
incomie home owners. 

Something Different. Then came the 
biggest surprise. Britain, said Callaghan, 
would switch from the traditional 
pounds, shillings and pence to decimal 
currency in 1971. By now the Tories 
were in full cry. *An uproarious farce," 
shouted Conservative Leader Ted 
Heath. “The government is bereft of 
ideas and fuddy-duddy.” Wilson buried 
his head in mock despair and nearly fell 
off the bench laughing. Above the roar, 
Economics Minister George Brown 
could be heard shouting, “We're оп our 
way, brothers! We're on our way! 

Indeed they were. Only the day be- 
fore, the Prime Minister had done what 
his party had hoped he would. Capitaliz- 
ing on the average Briton's unparalleled 
prosperity and Labor's soaring populari- 
ty, he called a general election for March 
31. The Gallup poll forecast that Wilson 
would win a 165-seat majority in the 
630-seat House. London bookies made 
Labor a 6-to-1 favorite. 

Of course, a landslide victory had 
also been forecast for Harold Wilson's 
Laborites 17 months ago. Instead, they 
barely broke 13 years of Tory rule, 
taking office with only a five-seat ma- 
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jority—a margin that now stands at a 
mere three. In that election, Wilson's 
fortunes had not been helped by his rep- 
utation as the voice of Labor's left and 
as a scheming opportunist. Labor's cur- 
rent confidence is largely the result of 
Wilson's emergence as something far 
different. 

Defending the Pound. In office, Wil- 
son has proved to be a man of the mid- 
dle—and that is where the votes are in 
today's affluent Britain. To be sure, Wil- 
Son's government has raised pensions, 
liberalized the national health-insurance 
scheme, and instituted long-range na- 
tional economic planning. But the steel 
industry has not been nationalized. He 
has kicked the unions far harder than 
any Conservative would have dared, 
castigating Britain's raise-happy workers 
for “sheer damn laziness.” And he has 


KEYSTONE 


HEATH 
Full cry. 


dared to defend the pound with the sim- 
ple old-fashioned remedy of deflating 
demand at home. Defying his own anti- 
war left wing, Wilson has consistently 
—often brilliantly—defended the U.S. 
position in Viet Nam. Refusing to be 
frightened into precipitate action on 
Rhodesia, he hopes that economic sanc- 
tions ultimately will resolve the rebellion 
without bloodshed. 

As never before, Britons are expected 
to vote more for the national party 
leader and less for the local М.Р. If 
they do this, Labor may indeed be a 
shoo-in. Since last July's bitter fight for 
leadership, Heath has failed either to 
unite the Tories or capture the imagina- 
tion of the British electorate. On some 
social issues he has moved to the right, 
not exactly a vote-getting position. Wil- 
son, by contrast, has become the very 
model of a middle-ground politician— 
homely accent, rumpled, and witty. Still, 
he refuses to be overly optimistic abo 
the election. How big a majority d 
seek, asked a television - 

“Just more than three,” - 

earnestly. е 


THE PASSIONS & PERILS OF NATIONHOOD 


OR sheer and pervasive fervor, the love of nationhood 

has no equal among contemporary political passions. 
Independence is the fetish, fad and totem of the times. 
Everybody who can muster a quorum п а colony wants 
Freedom Now—and such is the temper of the age that they 
can usually have it. Roughly one-third of the world, some 
1 billion people. have run up their own flags in the great 
dismantlement of empires since World War II, creating 60 
new nations over the face of the earth. In the process they 
have also created, for themselves and for the world, a 
congeries of unstable and uneasy entities that are usually 
kept alive only by economic aid and stand constantly on the 
verge of erupting into turmoil. Nationhood is not an easy art 
to master, as Ghana, Nigeria and Indonesia have painfully 
learned in recent weeks. 

Their troubles are particularly instructive, for most of 
the world's new nations do not have anything approaching 
even the modest resources of Ghana, Nigeria or Indonesia. 
Most of them are poor, primitive and ill-equipped for so 
much as the basics of nationhood. Some have capital cities 
that are not cities at all and government ministers who have 
not learned to administer. Government, in fact, is usually 
the biggest, and sometimes the only, industry in many new 
countries—and corruption is a way of life. Many of the new 
nations do not have minimal communications and transpor- 
tation, or enough educated men to fill a new country's needs. 
In some cases, arbitrary national boundaries cut across 
ethnic groups, mock the rational use of resources, and defy 
any foreseeable hope of achieving distinct national identity. 

Because it bears the heaviest legacy of colonialism, Africa 
teems with more new nation afflictions than anywhere else. 
But the problem of nations that are really not nations by 
any reasonable standards is worldwide: Latin America has 
British Guiana, which wants to go its own way on a shoe- 
string; the Middle East has Yemen. Asia has its Laos and 
its Maldive Islands, neither of which makes much sense as 
a nation. In a different but equally difficult category is 
Pakistan, bigger and more populous than the others but 
separated into two parts by 1,000 miles of unfriendly land. 


Heritage & Revolution 

The problem is going to get worse long before it gets 

better. More new non-nations are waiting impatiently in the 
wings; Bechuanaland, Basutoland, British Guiana and Mauri- 
tius are all due to become independent this year, and Swazi- 
land and South Arabia will follow soon afterward. Britain's 
Lord Caradon recently reported to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly that 50 colonial territories still remained to 
be freed around the world—31 in the British Empire alone. 
Since, in general, the weakest and least viable colonies are 
the last to be turned loose, the prospect is staggering. All 
of them, of course, soon apply for membership in the United 
Nations, where their equal voting power with such big na- 
tions as the U.S. and Russia has caused a whole new set of 
problems. This incongruous situation has moved Secretary- 
General U Thant to suggest that perhaps the U.N. might 
want to reconsider its criteria for admission in view of what 
he tactfully called “the recent phenomenon of the emer- 
gence of exceptionally small new states.” Former U.N. offi- 
cial and Columbia University Dean Andrew Cordier puts 
it much more bluntly: “The concept of nationhood will-be 
extended to absurdity,” he says, if what he calls the “micro- 
states" become full-fledged nations. 

What constitutes a nation? Among political scientists, def- 
initions differ. Johns Hopkins’ Dr. Vernon McKay says that 
“a nation is а ргопр of people who have a feeling of nation- 
hood, based on common historical tradition, common cul- 

- tural interests and, usually, common-language." Rutgers Pro- 
fessor Neil McDonald suggests that the measure of a nation 
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is “its capacity to maintain some kind of Я 
cal and economic—against its environment tong 
sible test of a nation’s viability would seem te te Moye 
sufficiency: the ability to support its People D DN 
outside aid. Such is not the case nowadays Ithou ma 
and political scientists believe, in fact, that th any State 
a “viable nation” is a 19th century concent p 
applicable. “Logic and nationalism rare] 
University of Chicago’s William Polk. “Natio 
of business in the 20th century just because t don't 
ent logical absurdity.” The great postwar prol he 
such international agencies as the U.N. and fhe liferation i 
development banks, the competition for loyalties етта 
war and, above all, the staying power of foreign aie 
cally ensure survival for any nation that wins ind їй. 
however great its problems. Anyone with half а Сб 
a whole chance, as evidenced by the nearly $7 billi 
out to the new nations from the industrialized 
$500 million each year from the Communist bloc. 
Furthermore, no one seriously questions the гї 
ples to become nations, or suggests that they lapse intp t 
lonialism. Ever since Woodrow Wilson, self-determingj, 
has been the dominant political philosophy of the 20 ¢ 
tury. The problem is, though, that right does not necs 
make might. In order to progress beyond mere survival, i 
new nations need a measure of economic heft and poli; 
substance, a chance to make sense in the long run by тіс 
ing into nations worthy of the name. Far too many of the: 
raise their flags with little but a flagpole to go on. Conii 
ering only their economic demerits, World Bank Preside: 
George Woods has estimated that 30 of the world's ux 
developed nations are at least “generations” away from an 
thing resembling self-sustenance. | 
If today's world map looks like a conglomerate sl 
silly putty, smashed by a hammer and stuck together uu 
it is because the new nations are in large part literally i 
lineally the heirs of their colonial history. Physic о 
are artifacts of 19th century imperialism's di 
spoils, confined within arbitrary frontiers contrived V 
lonial mapmakers. Psychologically, they are the mel 
Europe's own fierce nationalism, which fueled He m 
empire. As 19th century British Philosopher Wa a E 
observed, political man is a highly imitative anaa colt 
jugated peoples of the empires resented and rejec үг? 
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An Exhausting Task 
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eighboring Mali and Algeria. 
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The Fabric of Corruption 
| Such strutting at government often goes hand in hand with 
merate globo. Went corruption and an Old Boy monopoly of govern- 
together agi bí jobs. In many countries in both Africa and Asia, every 
rt literally t | m minister down to doorman is considered a sinecure 
hysically, th A ще. Corruption is so much a companion of 
division of " E UM In some countries that it has become an integral 
ntrived bY") i Ni the fabric of government. When the army took over 
e the hei? ШО. in January, they found that Finance Minister 
ed the rax Private a had arbitrarily raised tariffs to protect his own 
Walter Bue same e oe factory, and for a price was willing to do the 
1, TR month others. One Laotian general on a salary of $250 a 
; 010 езше ота his family and 32 relatives in style—all in 
of its ГАРИ ad Мек OY letting opium smugglers use army trucks 
at their MEI Burma’, ae Move the stuff. A record of sorts was set by 
‘oat sttiousnes Inister of Commerce and Industry, whose 
„impose =) funds v oer at graft netted him $800,000 in government 

| М рот dependence was yet a year old. 
irlines Ж 10 chaog, n and flummery piled atop economic and eth- 
ing nat | a mocracy inevitably has a hard time. Though 
being governed in mufti, some dozen 
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ore and more, the military-officer corps 
Constitutional monarchy with emergency 
r pone months, seven African nations have 
pire P s Жа n A the military. “It is these men,” says 
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y Teakdown.” New-nation armies by and 
heir c i the most honest, disciplined and organized 
© aroung 165 but, paradoxically, the most demo- 
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Mu non-nation—until oil was found floating be- 
(em ui deserts. Barren Mauritania may yet bloom from 
likel c mon and phosphate deposits in its crust. Some un- 
ieee ions have been struggling along for many years— 
Wats an Marino smack in the middle of Italy, Haiti and 
is ominican Republic—and there is not much hope that 

eir Situation will improve. On the other hand, a minuscule 
country like Switzerland, divided into several parts by lan- 
guage and custom, is proof that some fairly difficult obstacles 
to nationhood can be surmounted. 


A Safety Net 


m new states are born into a large and particularly 
mplicated world. One of its complications is, of course, 
the cold war rivalry, which so far has worked to the new 
nations advantage by providing two competitive founts of 
aid. "The bipolar power structure provides," says Harvard's 
Joseph Nye, "a safety net underneath these nations as they 
play on their tightrope." If ever the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union get together and agree on spheres of influence, how- 
ever, the new nations may find themselves with no net to fall 
into; in the interim, they had better acquire some bounce. 
The 20th century's other complications do not help either. 

The non-nations find themselves small and technologically 
blighted in a world that is fast integrating its trade and in- 

creasing its industrial and scientific prowess. Most of them 

simply cannot get up the ante to enter the race, let alone run 

the course on their meager human and natural resources. 

There is always the prospect of neo-imperialism, in which 

the stronger new nations would take over the weaker, but 

the votes and voices of other small nations in the U.N. are 

a deterrent to such country grabbing. 

Probably the most sensible way in which the new nations 
can improve their lot is by forming federations: getting to- 
gether to face common problems and opportunities while 
maintaining a healthy measure of separate identity. Eco- 
nomic federation is certainly the most promising form at the 
moment, despite some early failures. What English Econo- 
mist Barbara Ward calls “technocratic federations” are like- 
ly to sprout in the future—and the young nations should 
begin planning how and when they can form and join them. 
This would happily preserve their proud national preroga- 
tives while offering the benefits of a large economic mass and 
a sharing of modern technology. The Central American 
Common Market has demonstrated what economic associa- 
tion can do for underdeveloped countries: in five years it has 
more than trebled the trade of its five members and set their 
economies to humming. LAFTA—the Latin American Free 
Trade Area—is finally beginning to move, and Britain is 
pushing its West Indian territories toward an economic feder- 
ation as the price of freedom. The Central African Republic, 
Chad and Cameroun have formed a small common market. 

Farther down the road is the prospect of political federa- 
tion. So far, it has proved an unsuccessful experiment, tor- 
pedoed in several instances by prickly national and even 
tribal sensitivities and by the fear of bureaucrats that co- 
operation would eliminate duplication of ministries and 
hence their jobs. Though it is a geographical entity, for exam- 
ple, Africa suffers from such deep and profound differences 
as to make it seem like a collection of different worlds. More- 
over, there are no African, Asian or Latin American coun- 
tries today that show much interest in revising their borders 
or totally merging with other nations. Still, given the number 
and the weaknesses of new nations, the possibility of future 
political federations is a real one. In the long view of history, 
after the passion of nationalism has cooled, after the ado- 
lescence of the underdeveloped countries succumbs to ma- 
turity, some form of union may be the answer to many of 
the problems of today’s young nations. Some day there could 
even be something like a United States of Africa. The new 
nations—powerless, bothersome and somewhat: bizarre as 
many of them seem—will continue to proliferate for a long 
time. It seems inevitable that, at some point, ihe ov 
have to be reversed, bringing to federations n 
the stature in world affairs to which he 
only vainly aspire. " 
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Back from the fighting to check in at 
his command post at Bong Son, Army 
Colonel Hal Moore, commander of the 
Ist Air Cavalrys famed 3rd Brigade 
(TIME, Feb. 11), found the post com- 
pany waiting with a big cake and a roar- 
ing chorus of Happy Birthday. Recol- 
lecting that he'd turned 44 that day, 
Colonel Moore broke out a bottle of Jim 
Beam bourbon and warmly toasted 1) 
the President of the U.S., 2) victory in 
South Viet Nam, and 3) "the loyal, 
brave and great infantry soldier who 
has to run around tired, stinking dirty, 
with wet feet, under enemy fire. God 
bless him.” 


Is God dead? Of course not, preached 
Evangelist Billy Graham, 47, to the At- 
lanta Press Club. As a matter of fact, 
said the reverend, “I can tell you that 
God is alive because I talked to Him 
this morning." 


Singer Harry Belafonte told the guest 
of honor: “We're going to miss you, 
baby." And Sargent Shriver, 50, is go- 
ing to miss.his baby too. Having left the 
Peace Corps to devote full time to the 
domestic war on poverty, he said good- 
bye on the corps' fifth anniversary at a 
"Shriver à Go-Go Party." As 1,500 
corpsmen and friends jammed into the 
ballroom of Washington's Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, Shriver assured everyone that 
things would still be jumping under new 
Director Jack Hood Vaughn. “Jack’s a 
fighter," said Sarge. 


Even though he looks militant enough 
in the dress blues of the Fruit of Islam, 
the Black Muslims' Special Forces, Box- 
er Cassius Clay, 24, is a peaceful sort— 
as he loudly announced to the U.S. Se- 
lective Service when it reclassified him 
1-A. "I don't have no quarrel with those 
Viet Congs," blared the Greatest. So the 
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CASSIUS CLAY 


— — No battle at Verdun. 
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Illinois Boxing Commission canceled ш 
March 29 title bout with Ernie Terre 
in Chicago. Louisville didnt want him 
either, nor did Pittsburgh ОГ Bangor, Me. 
At last the desperate Muslim-backed pro- 
moters looked outside the country, only 
to be turned down in Montreal and its 
suburb of Verdun. “We'll hold the fight 
on a raft in the St. Lawrence River, 
wailed Promoter Robert Arum. Or may- 
be in a Saigon gym? 


*Keep yourself morally clean," Mor- 
mon Dianna Lynn Batts, 37-23-37, in- 
structed the teen-agers in Assembly Hall 
in Salt Lake City. And, continued the 
modestly frocked Miss U.S.A., when 
someone offers: you a cigarette or a 
drink, just. turn it down: “People will 
respect you for it.” Alas, the advice 


DIANNA LYNN BATTS 
Too late for Lesley. 


came too late for Britain’s Lesley Lang- 
ley, 37-24-37, the girl who beat Dianna 
for the Miss World title last fall. She had 
already posed for a six-page spread in 
Cavalier, sunbathing and sipping cham- 
pagne without so much as her winner’s 
banner on. No shots of her smoking, 
though, thank goodness. 


The last time they went to the Eter- 
nal City, he was Antony and she was 
Cleopatra and the shocks from that 
courtship broke every seismograph in 
the empire. Now Elizabeth Taylor, 34, 
and Richard Burton, 40, are about to 
relive the tale in Elizabethan style. In 
Rome they will begin shooting The 
Taming of the Shrew, which will give 
Richard an opportunity to utter Pe- 


truchio’s immortal line: “Why, there’s 
a wench!” 


All the ladies oohed and clucked as 
the lad turned on the charm for the 
New York Legislative Women’s Club 
at a tea in Albany’s executive mansion. 
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NELSON ROCKEFELLER JR 
Goodbye to the ladies 


And when it was time for Nelson) 
drich Rockefeller Jr., 21 months if 
back upstairs to the nursery, he we 
in his father’s best Campaigning si 
Still, he hasn't yet learned the line i 
Daddy likes to use for goods 
“Thanks a thousand for coming” ' 


Daddy had warned her about сақ 
that. Clyde's daughter, Harriet Beo 
32, was just opening her lion-tanz 
act at the Hamid-Morton Police Cig 
in Kansas City, Mo., when Leo, 19 
ly 240-Ib. two-year-old, rushed Ё 
chomped down on her right ama 
dragged her around until she loo 
his grip by firing six blank pistol shai 
his face. After the lacerations © 
patched up, Harriet still displayed 
old family spirit by insisting: P 
training is fascinating." 

They've danced in Асару i 
changed smiles at the Sugar Вос 
hands at the New Orleans Mat 
and churned up a lot of ps. j 
rumors. The dates with DUM 
Johnson, 21, have also e d 
oceans of free pop E a 
George Hamilton, 26. » peal | 
parents put out about that: " 29, 
Віга: *Lynda is going m ой! 
kling time and I couldnt | 
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CANCER 


Crossover for Life 

Rare indeed is the surgeon who would 
knowingly transplant a malignant can- 
cer from one patient to another, and 
rarer still the patient who would will- 
ingly accept it. In Buffalo last week, two 
surgeons made two such transplants be- 
tween patients who not only accepted 
but demanded the surgery. For both, it 
was the last slender hope for reprieve 
from a rapidly fatal disease. — 

Robert F. Allen, 29, a varsity foot- 
ball guard at Illinois in 1956-58 and 
now a Tucson insurance salesman, felt 
last fall as though he had pulled a mus- 
cle in his left leg. X rays showed some- 
thing far worse: osteogenic sarcoma, an 
uncommon cancer of the bone. In Sep- 
tember, Mayo Clinic surgeons amputat- 
ed the leg. But the fast-spreading can- 
cer soon colonized Allen's spine and 
lungs. He was given only a few months 
to live. 

Allen had read about Dr. Sigmond H. 
Nadler, of Buffalo's Roswell Park Me- 
morial Institute, and his bold technique 
of crossover transplants. Dr. Nadler's 
theory: although cancer cells are ab- 
normal, they are still the patient's own 
cells, so his body does not develop anti- 
bodies to destroy them. Since-one per- 
son develops antibodies against anoth- 
'ers cells, why not, Nadler reasoned, 
transplant cancer tissue from Patient А 
to Patient B, let B develop the antibody, 
and then transfuse some of B's white 
blood cells (which carry antibodies) 
back to A, where they might kill the 
cancer cells? Since B would also be a 
cancer patient, he would get A's white 
cells after a two-way transplant. 

Dr. Nadler told Allen he would do 
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en.could find a fel- 


ion if All 
duo Qu ake ame disease and 


low sufferer with the S а 
blood type. Relentless telephoning put 
Allen in touch with Harry T. Griffith, 
63, of Flourtown, Pa., sometime pro- 
fessional ball player, whose left collar- 
bone had been removed in December 
because of osteogenic sarcoma. In Buf- 
falo the men met and were blood- 
matched. И 

Surgeons opened Allen's right chest 
wall and removed a 3-in. cube of tumor 
tissue. Other surgeons implanted this 
just under the skin of Griffith's thigh 
and, using only local anesthetics, re- 
moved a piece of similar size from Grif- 
fith’s collarbone region. The surgeons 
then implanted this in Allen’s thigh. 
Both men are expected to develop anti- 
body against each other’s cancer cells 
within a week or two. Then small 
daily crossover transfusions of white 
blood cells will be made in hopes of 
checking their disease. . 


PSYCHIATRY 
An Epidemic of “Acid Heads” 


The disease is striking in beachside 
beatnik pads and in the dormitories of 
expensive prep schools; it has grown 
into an alarming problem at U.C.L.A. 
and on the U.C. campus at Berkeley. 
And everywhere the diagnosis. is the 
same: psychotic illness resulting from 
unauthorized, nonmedical use of the 
drug LSD-25. p 

Patients with post-LSD symptoms are 
providing the U.C.L.A. Neuropsychiat- 
ric Institute with 10% to 15% of its 
cases; more are flocking to the univer- 
sitys general medical center and the 
County General Hospital. By best esti- 
mates, 10,000 students in the University 
of California system have tried LSD 
(though not all have suffered detectable 
ill effects). No one can even guess how 
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One man's antibody to help another. 
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NEWSPAPERS 


The Press on Trial 


The small press alcoves on the south 
side of the courtroom were jammed. 
Reporters who could not find space 
lined the corridor beyond and scribbled 
notes as best they could, Court secre- 
taries who normally stick to their type- 
writers peered through the brass lat- 
ticework at the cause of all the hubbub: 
Dr. Sam Sheppard, 42. With the un- 
witting help of the press, Sheppard had 


SAM SHEPPARD & CURRENT WIFE 
Between one and six. 


finally managed to have his case heard 
by the Supreme Court of the U.S. 

A decade ago, the Supreme Court 
had declined to review Sheppard's life 
sentence for the murder of his wife. 
Then, in 1964, he was released from 
jail by U.S. District Judge Carl Wein- 
man, who did not rule on the doctor's 
guilt or innocence but ordered a new 
trial. The press, he said, had kept the de- 
fense from getting an unbiased verdict. 

“Tf ever there was a trial by news- 
paper," wrote Weinman in his decision, 
“this is a perfect example. And the most 
insidious violator was the Cleveland 
Press. For some reason, the paper took 
upon itself the role of accuser, judge 
and jury. The journalistic value of its 
front-page editorials, the screaming 
slanted headlines and the nonobjective 
reporting was nil, but they were calcu- 
lated to inflame and prejudice the pub- 
lic. The Cleveland Press showed no 
respect for its responsibilities." — а 

Escaping the Media. In a split deci- 
sion, the Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Cincinnati reversed Weinman, but Shep- 
pard stayed on bail. He listened intently 
last week as his attorney, F. Lee Bailey, 
recalled once more the "circus public- 
ity" of the trial. The reason for such 


banner headlines as WHY ISNT SAM О 
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SHEPPARD IN JAIL?; QUIT STALLING, BRING 
HIM IN; Bailey contended, was that 
Cleveland Press Editor Louis Seltzer 
(who recently retired) thought that 
only his paper could prevent a cover- 
up of the murder. Once the trial began, 
Bailey argued, Seltzer pressed for a 
conviction so that his paper would be 
protected against libel suits. 

Joining the case as a friend of the 
court, Bernard A. Berkman of the 
American Civil Liberties Union argued 
that Trial Judge Edward Blythin should 
have removed the trial to a "remote 
county" of Ohio. In view of the “таѕ- 
sive publicity," Berkman went on to say, 
the defendant had a right to choose his 
own place of trial. In that circumstance, 
said Chief Justice Earl Warren, “where 
we have so many news media—televi- 
sion, radio, newspapers—no trial would 
be had in a big city if the defendant 
wanted to go some place else." 

In an effort to prove that court offi- 
cials as well as newspapers were preju- 
diced, Bailey told how Judge Blythin 
had confided to Hearst Columnist Dor- 
othy Kilgallen in a pretrial interview 
that Sheppard was "guilty as hell." 
Ohio Attorney General William Saxbe 
contended that Kilgallen's affidavit had 
never been sworn. Because Kilgallen as 
well as Judge Blythin have since died, 
Saxbe maintained that the statement 
could not be rebutted and was inadmis- 
sible. Bailey retorted that an assistant 
attorney general of Ohio had accom- 
panied him when he talked with Kil- 
gallen, and they agreed that her state- 
ment did not have to be sworn because 
of her "eminence and integrity." "This 
presented the court with the odd situa- 
tion in which the attorney general's 
office agreed to the taking of a state- 
ment, then objected to it later in court. 

Pinning Responsibility. Both Bailey 
and Berkman were careful not to put 
the court in the position of having to 
choose between the First Amendment, 
which guarantees a free press, and the 
Sixth Amendment, which guarantees a 
fair trial. Asked whether he was pinning 
responsibility for the préss coverage on 
the newspapers or on the court officials, 
Berkman did not hesitate to opt for 
the court officials. “There is nothing in 
what we propose," he said, "which 
would in any way inhibit the freedom ot 
the press." Berkman suggested that the 
court should set some ground rules for 
trial coverage in order to avoid preju- 
dicial reporting in the future. 

Up to now, the Supreme Court has 
required evidence that jurors were influ- 
enced by prejudicial coverage before it 
ordered new trials. In the Sheppard 
case there is no proof that the 
were actually influenced b; 
But if the court agrees 
that the unfavora 
enough, then 
bri im | 
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COLUMNISTS 


A Man & His Times 


It was a typical Sunday in the New 
York Times. The lead editorial urged 
limitation of U.S. forces in Viet Nam 
and endorsed the idea of "an interim 
national government acceptable to both 
sides." Columnist James Reston, also 
questioning U.S. policy in Viet Nam, 
brooded over the "gap between the 
evangelical rhetoric of official Wash- 
ington and the political realities of the 
world." The lead letter in the letters- 
to-the-editor column, written by an as- 
sistant professor of humanities, ехсо- 
riated the U.S. Government for its 
“blind anti-Communism" and detected 
a “nascent war psychosis” in the Amer- 
ican public. oe 

Standing alone on the Times editorial 
page was Columnist Cyrus L. Sulzber- 
ger. He took a firm stand against “flab- 
biness in Viet Nam” and reminded all 
concerned that the U.S. “inherited the 
position of global superpower in 1945 
and cannot escape its obligations.” He 
recalled that “Һе 1947 Greek commit- 
ment under the Truman Doctrine was 
also originally unpopular. Many naive 
Americans and their newspapers then 
preferred the Communist rebels to the 
Athens government.” And in the tone 
of a man delivering an urgent warning 
to his friends, he wrote: “If we crawl 
out of Viet Nam now, it is obvious that 
Southeast Asia right down to Australia 
will join our adversaries and that India 
will be outflanked.” 

Debating the Debate. This pattern 
of dissent by a Times columnist is 
not necessarily unique. Arthur Krock 
differs from the paper’s policy on 
some issues, notably economics; Hanson 
Baldwin tends to differ on military pol- 
icy. However, it is Sulzberger’s inde- 
pendent line on Viet Nam that has be- 
come more and more conspicuous in 
recent months. 

Times editorialists have long argued 
against a major U.S. commitment in 
Viet Nam.* The general Times ap- 
proach comes under the guidance of Ar- 


* Some readers feel that Times reporting and 
play of the news are colored by the same atti- 
tude. “Everyone should now be warned to sus- 
pect some of the most important reporting 
from Viet Nam,” wrote Columnist Joseph Al- 
sop last week, as he made a biting analysis of a 
story about a big U.S. operation in Binh Dinh 
province. The aim of the operation, said the 
story, was to find and destroy four regiments 
of the enemy, and it reported that not one of 
those regiments had yet been drawn into battle. 
While Alsop did not name the Times, his ref- 
erence was clear. “An accompanying editorial 
all but crowed over this-report of failure of 
American troops in the field,” said Alsop. He 
pointed out that, contrary to the Times story, 
General Westmoreland was sure that two of 
the enemy regiments had been put out of ac- 


‚ “reporters rather obvi- 
outspoken preconceptions 
reat newspaper, or General Westmore- 
id, who is one of the soberest and most 
brilliant field commanders in U.S. history?" 
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publisher, who is Cy's first cou Ton 
John B. Oakes, editor of the Т и m 
page, who is also a member of A a i 
family hierarchy. It is no secre di 
Times editorial line on Viet Nam does 
not meet with universal approval among 
Timesmen, and the best public view of 
the continuing debate is Cy Sulzberger S 
consistent disagreement with his paper. 
Last April the Times editorialized: 
*President Johnson's offer of 'uncon- 
ditional discussions’ was а. splendid 
move on the diplomatic/ political front, 
in the effort to achieve a peaceful solu- 
tion of the quarrel.” Sulzberger dis- 
ALFRED STATLER 
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CY SULZBERGER 
Firm against flabbiness. 


sented: “It is fair to ask why Mr. John- 
son chose this moment seemingly to 
alter a Viet Nam strategy that had but 
recently become more resolute. Waving 
a carrot may be seen by our adversaries 
as a sign of weakness." Times editorials 
have consistently called for de-escala- 
tion: "What the U.S. is doing in Viet 
Nam is playing directly into the hands 
of Communist China by taking actions 
that lead to a steadily escalating, more 
dangerous, conflict." Sulzberger has dis- 
agreed: “This is admittedly a dangerous 
game, an experiment in gradual escala- 
tion. Yet the blank refusal of Peking 
or Hanoi to consider any negotiated 
settlement eliminates any other alterna- 
tive save a disastrous withdrawal which 
we cannot contemplate.” 

Last May, James Reston decided that 
the President resembled “the two-gun 
Texas Ranger, the impulsive giant, 
tough, restless, fitful and unpredict- 
able.” He is given to “disorderly policy- 
Making and capricious personal judg- 
ments,” said Reston. Sulzberger saw a 
much different man. “On the surface,” 
he wrote, a casual observer might see 
an “air of precipitate haste that accom- 
panies presidential decisions when new 
crises erupt. But underlying such agita- 
tion there also appears to be a remark- 
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long concert tour that will take him 
from Copenhagen to Tripoli to Min- 
neapolis. Fidgety and ferret-bright, Gaz- 
zeloni started noodling around with 
atonal music about 20 years ago, got 
fascinated when he found that in order 
to play the new music he had to dis- 
pense with the traditional flute technique 
and develop a new one. After several 
years of experiment, he developed one 
that permits him to _Cacophonize like 
an electronic menagerie. His art appalls 
the classical masters, but it reveals an 
exciting and significant new function of 
the flute. 

The object in which these artists find 
such rich resource is the most ancient 
of wind instruments. Unperforated 
flutes have been found among paleolith- 
ic remains, and neolithic man had al- 
ready learned to puncture the sound 
tube and turn it elegantly tangent to his 
lips. In classical antiquity, “Phrygian 
pipes” were played by prostitutes, and 
during the Renaissance an epidemic of 
flute playing swept across Europe. Hen- 
ry VIII owned 148 flutes and tootled 
several hours a day. Frederick the Great 
of Prussia caught flute fever as a boy, 
and hid his teacher in a closet to escape 
the wrath of his flute-hating father. 
Though Couperin, Telemann, Vivaldi, 
Bach and Handel wrote stacks of mag- 
nificent music for it, the flute in those 
days was easy to hate. (“You ask me 
what is worse than a flute?” Cherubini 
once snarled. “Two flutes!") Like most 
simple instruments it was difficult to 
play well, but so easy to play badly that 
almost everyone succeeded. 

After 1847, when a German jeweler 
and flutist named Theobald Boehm per- 
fected the sophisticated instrument now 
in use, the French eagerly adopted it. 
By World War I, flutists like Claude 
Paul Taffanel, Georges Barrére and 
Marcel Moyse had produced an im- 
pressive tradition of virtuosity. Oddly 
enough, the romantic composers could 
not find a place in their palette for 
the infinite colors of the flute, but 
Debussy and Ravel, the great 1mpres- 
sionists, splashed patches of flute all 
over their sound paintings. Suddenly in- 
strumentalists began to clamor for flute 
lessons. In Europe, the great teacher 
was Marcel Moyse; in the U.S. William 
Kincaid. Between them, these men de- 
veloped almost all the important mod- 
ern flutists—who in turn have badgered 
composers to write for the flute and 
musicologists to ransack the archives 
for flute music long forgotten. In the 
last ten years, flute repertory has been 
strenuously improved and enlarged— 
some 5,000 selections are now cata- 
logued. In the same time, the number 
of amateur flute players in the U.S. 
has more than tripled. Says Flutist 
Baker: “The flute at last is taking center 
stage as a solo instrument. Who knows? 
In the next ten years, ıt may even 
catch up with the violin." 
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From chewing gum to double cherry flips. 


FIGURE SKATING 


Delicacy at Davos 

The news that flashed from Belgium 
on Feb. 15, 1961, was tragic: “А Sa- 
bena Airlines Boeing 707 crashed near 
the Brussels Airport early today, killing 
73 persons, including the 18 members 
of the United States figure-skating 
team." The news from Davos, Switzer- 
land, last week still echoed that grim 
day. Scotty Allen, the U.S.’s No. 1 male 
skater, finished fourth at the 1966 world 
championships. The top American pair 
wound up third, the best U.S. dance 
team placed second behind a couple of 
Britons. Bad news indeed for a nation 
that had won 21 world figure-skating 
championships in 13 years before the 
1961 crash—and not a single one since. 

One U.S. skater was still waiting her 
turn: Peggy Fleming, 17, a diminutive 
(5 ft. 4 in, 108 Ibs.) high school 
senior from Colorado Springs. Shy 
and a homebody, daughter of an itin- 
erant newspaper pressman, Peggy did 
not even learn to skate until she was 
nine. When she won her first (of three) 
U.S. championship in 1964, experts 
were as impressed by her girlish grace 
and pleasant looks as by her acrobatics 
and technique. "Peggy is not a fiery 
skater,” said Dick Button. “She is a 
delicate lady on the ice." And at Davos, 
it figured to fake more than delicacy 
to surpass Canada's defending cham- 
pion Petra Burka. Only four times in 
the 60-year history of the event had 
a defender failed to repeat. "Petra 
should do it again," Button predicted, 

though Peggy could be her closest 
challenger." 
School Is a Ritual. In the past, Peggy's 
ain weakness had been her tracing 
of the compulsory, or "school," figures, 
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a repetitive ‘series of 


“paragraphs,” 


“rockers” and counters" that com- 
prises 60% of a figure skater’s score 
(v. 40% for free skating). Davos’ 


5,500-seat stadium was virtually empty 
last week as the skaters went through 
the exacting ritual, tracing and retrac- 
ing each figure while judges got down 
on their hands and knees to search for 
the slightest bulge in a circle or the tell- 
tale double line that proved a compet- 
itor had used (heaven forbid!) the flat 
of her skate. “It takes very hard work 
to get the school figures perfect,” sighed 
Peggy; her practice schedule for almost 
a year had consisted of five-hour work- 
outs six days a week. It all seemed 
worthwhile when the judges added up 
their scores: at the end of the compul- 
sory figures, Peggy was leading Petra 
Burka by a fat 48 points. 

"Thats it?" exulted a U.S. team off- 
cial. “Unless Peggy falls flat on the ice 
she’s got it in the bag.” Falling was more 
than a remote possibility, because Peg- 
gys free-skating routine included the 
usual spins and splits—plus such ex- 
acting specialties as a “half one-and-a- 
half double cherry flip combination” 
and a “spread eagle-double axel-spread 
eagle.” 

Dressed in shocking pink, a chewing- 
gum wrapper tucked in one glove for 
good luck, she glided across the rink 
to the strains of Tchaikovsky’s Pathé- 
tique. Now the stadium was jammed to 
capacity, and the crowd was on its feet 
as Peggy swept effortlessly through jump 
after jump, made one last pirouette, 
flung up her hands and curtsied. One 
judge awarded her a perfect 6; her 

lowest mark was a 5.8. “The gum 
wrapper did it!" cried Peggy—the first 
American skater in five years to win a 
world championship. 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE 

Doing in M'Naghten 

There was little question that Nar- 
cotics Addict Charles Freeman had ac- 
tually been pushing heroin. And it was 
hardly surprising that the court found 
him guilty—despite the defense conten- 
tion that Freeman may have known 
that what he was doing was wrong, but 
had neither the capacity nor the will to 
be responsible for his acts. The judge 
was simply following a century-old 
precedent; he was applying the 
M’Naghten Rule, which holds that a 
man may be judged not responsible or 
insane only if he did not know what he 


CULVER PICTURES 


DANIEL M'NAGHTEN 
To know is to appreciate. 


was doing, or did not know that what 
he was doing was wrong. Nonetheless, 
in a decision that reflects а growing 
cooperation between the law and psy- 
chiatry, the three-judge U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit reversed 
Freeman's conviction last week and or- 
dered him retried. M'Naghten said Jus- 
tice Irving Kaufman for the unanimous 
three-man panel, is out of date. 

In a lucid, 45-page decision replete 
with psychiatric, legal and historical 
scholarship, Kaufman suggested | that 
M’Naghten has really been out of date 
since its formulation in 1843, when 
Daniel M’Naghten tried to assassinate 
British Prime Minister Sir Robert Peel 
and killed his secretary instead. 
M'Naghten was so clearly out of his 
mind, said Kaufman, that his judges 
found him not guilty on the enlight- 
ened theory that his delusion of per- 
secution by Peel had caused the act. 
The law's attitude toward insanity 
seemed to have taken an impressive leap 
forward. 

Queen Victoria would have none of 
it. Distressed by a spate of assassination 
attempts (three on herself and one on 
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her prince consort, Albert), she asked 
the House of Lords to review the case, 
said Kaufman. *With the Queen's hot 
breath on him," the presiding judge in 
M'Naghten's case reversed himself and 
applied the “right-wrong” standard. 

Labels or Classifications. From then 
to now, Kaufman recalled, critics have 
complained that the narrowness of the 
test fails to include many obviously 
Irresponsible people, and prevents psy- 
chiatrists from giving the court a com- 
plete picture of the accused—informa- 
tion that a jury should properly have 
if it is to judge a defendant's sanity. 
"Irresistible impulse" has become an 
additional ground for finding insanity 
in a few states, but impulse in practice 
has often had the effect of absolving 
"crimes of passion,” not the coolly con- 
sidered plots of equally insane men. 

Then, in 1954, in the case of a Wash- 
ington, D.C., housebreaker, Monte Dur- 
ham, the District of Columbia Circuit 
Court of Appeals declared that a person 
is not criminally responsible if his “un- 
lawful act was the product of mental 
disease or: mental defect.” This was a 
great deal broader than M'Naghten, 
said Kaufman, but it created new prob- 
lems. Deciding whether an act is the 
"product" of a disease is difficult, per- 
haps impossible. Moreover, such terms 
as “mental disease and mental defect" 
give expert psychiatric witnesses a blank 
check. "It seems clear that a test which 
permits all to stand or fall upon the la- 
bels or classifications employed by tes- 
tifying psychiatrists hardly affords the 
court the opportunity to perform its 
function of rendering an independent 
legal and social judgment.” 

Necessary changes in the law have 
been too long held up by “the outrage 
of a frightened Queen,” wrote Каші 
man, and he turned to the American 
Law Institute for aid in ending the de- 
lay. Criminal responsibility, as defined 
in the A.L.I.s Model Penal Code, he 
said, is adopted "as the standard in the 
courts of this circuit." The A.L.I. test, 
which may some day be known as Free- 
man, provides that: “А person is not 
responsible for criminal conduct if at 
the time of such conduct as a result of 
mental disease or defect he lacks sub- 
stantial capacity either to appreciate 
the wrongfulness of his conduct or to 
conform his conduct to the require- 
ments of law.” However, “repeated 
criminal conduct” does not alone prove 
such abnormality. 

Uniformity in Sight. What Kaufman 
and his fellow judges liked about the 
new rule was that it was not only a 
giant step forward from M'Naghten but 
also a viable solution to the problems 
in Durham. Instead of "knowing" the 
difference between right and wrong, the 
defendant is now subject to the subtl 

requirement of “appreciating” ii 
larly, proving the act a с 
the disease now becomes 
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Circuit's decision is binding only in fed- 
eral cases in New York, Connecticut and 
Vermont. There is still considerable con- 
fusion elsewhere in the country, although 
three other circuit courts have already 
adopted similar tests. Until the Supreme 
Court is induced to set a national stand- 
ard—something jurists fervently hope 
it will now do—there will still be widely 
varying decisions on whether to send 
a disturbed defendant to prison or to a 
mental hospital. 


The Boy Who Wanted to Die 


On a winter morning in 1959, the 
body of Airline Clerk Mary Meslener, 
23, was found on a canal bank three 
miles from Miami International Air- 
port. She had been shot once in the 
head. More than two months after the 
murder, Airman Joseph Shea, 20, 
waved a bloody shirt at his sergeant in 
West Palm Beach and vaguely insisted 
that he had done "something bad." Be- 
cause Shea had been trying to fake a 
medical discharge, the sergeant was 
skeptical; because the Meslener murder 
was still unsolved, though, Shea became 
a potential suspect. 

After questioning Shea, Miami De- 
tective Philip Thibedeau could find no 
connection between him and the mur- 
der. Even so, Detective Patrick 
Gallagher soon obtained the airman’s 
oral confession. 

After Lie Detector Expert Warren 
D. Holmes said that his tests indicated 
Shea was innocent, the airman made an- 
other confession and this time signed it. 
Though Crime Lab Supervisor Edward 
D. Whittaker testified that Shea’s shirt 
was splattered with his own B-type 
blood and there was only one spot of 
Mary Meslener’s O-type, the confession 


persuaded a jury to find Shea guilty of: 


first-degree murder and to recommend 
mercy. 

Self-Accused. Now, six years later, a 
second jury has voted for acquittal— 
all because Detective Thibedeau, Poly- 
grapher Holmes and Miami Herald Re- 
porter Gene Miller spent their spare 
time tracking down evidence that cast 
deep doubt on his confession. For one 
thing, Roman Catholic Shea had ap- 
parently undergone agonies of guilt aft- 
er fathering an illegitimate child in the 
Philippines: “I didn't want to live," he 
said. Even more important, Detective 
Gallagher admitted in nine hours on the 
Stand at the second trial that he: 
> Told Shea that Mary Meslener’s blood 
was “all over" his shirt. 
> Told Shea that his fingerprints were 
found on her car, though he knew at 
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ided over Ж] creatures who, if nothing else, 
ipposed toti remain loyal alumnae till the day 
ig magis gy de, Virginity, infidelity, Commu- 
5. That БК, hard times, conception, contra- 
investigators on, Hitler and high fashion are their 
this case. Tiens, Balefully sizing up the groom 
when the КЇЙ group's first wedding, a bleak rit- 
nts have b Greenwich Village, one member 
ot allowed t ео groans: “Му God, 
Shea oa wearing brown suede shoes!" 
'ents. Bu D than anything, unshakable 
ate ріес К ances keep The Group goin 
ing ош ЖШ AS the brid БОЕ 
sing ОТ d with ride Kay, who ultimate- 
id to г ng s her life for choosing the 
just Stand, Broadway's Joanna 
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Pettet etches a jittery, Wounding image 
of pride slowly strangled. As Libby, the 
frigid literary snob, Jessica Walter un- 
reels bits of the yarn through hearsay. 
as only a cat can. As Dottie, a staid 
Bostonian who decides to let a casual 
acquaintance seduce her, Joan Hackett 
intuitively lights up every scene she is 
in. And Shirley Knight, as Polly, reads 
gentle truth into every word and ges- 
ture. Leading the second rank, Candice 
Bergen, as the Lesbian “Lakey,” is a 
stunning presence. Most important of 
the men in their lives are Larry Hag- 
man and James Broderick, with Hal 
Holbrook contributing some solemn hi- 
larity as a failed leftist philanderer who 
seems unable to assimilate the benefits 
of psychoanalysis. 

In order to propel his close-knit cast 
through a long, fragmentized narrative, 
Director Lumet has to bob around a 
good deal, ticker-taping a chatty alum- 
nae newsletter across the screen like 
subtitles in a foreign movie, sometimes 
cutting from character to character as 
though he were taking an opinion poll. 
Linking political and- social history to 
the girls’ private affairs also creates mo- 
mentary strain, since the audience can- 
not really profit much from | learning 
that the German army has attacked Po- 
land just after good ole Pokey (Mary- 
Robin Redd) delivers her second set of 
twins. Although The Group's McCar- 
thyish airs are trivial as sociology, more 
dazzling than deep as drama, no sorority 
party in years has dished out so much 
trenchant and exhilarating tattle. 


Prize Package 

The Oscar. Even at its awful best, 
this mindless Joseph E. Levine epic will 
hardly win anything but booby prizes. 
One can easily imagine the scene next 
year at the famous ceremonies in Santa 
Monica: the pit orchestra bravely mud- 
dling through Percy Faith's flail-it-with- 
music themes from The Oscar while an 
Academy spokesman announces that all 
categories have been hastily revised to 
permit a few special awards. The prob- 
able Oscar winners: f 

Worst Screenplay Based on Material 
from Another Medium: to Harlan Elli- 
son, Russell Rouse and Clarence Greene 
for dunking Richard Sales crimson 
novel about the Hollywood prize scram- 
ble into a vatful of whitewash. The book 
described а rat race in which the vic- 
tors were merely the best of breed. 
The movie describes a demiparadise be- 
smirched by Stephen Boyd as a vicious 
nominee (“That rot inside" is his tragic 
flaw) who forgets that truth and beauty 
are the Only Real Rewards. _ 

Most Diversionary Direction: to Rus- 
sell Rouse, who apparently decided that 
hopeless dialogue can ring funny when 
played as high tragedy. *Do you bleed? 
Do you cry?" moans trampled Talent 
Scout Eleanor Parker. “I’m not some 
sort of garbage pail you can slide a lid 
on and walk away!" she adds. The less 
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JILL ST. JOHN IN “OSCAR” 
Pingpong is her game. 
raunchy lines are disposed of in rounds 
of verbal pingpong. Let Boyd say “Му 
head is splitting" (ping) and Wife Elke 
Sommer is sure to answer “So is our 


marriage" (pong) Milton Berle, Jo- 
seph Cotten, Jill St. John, Peter Law- 
ford and Edie Adams all prove expert 
at the game. 

Least Tedious Performance by a Sup- 
porting Actress: to Designer Edith 
Head, who doggedly plays herself in a 
party sequence for a second or two. 

Least Believable Performance by a 
Supporting Actor: to Singer Tony Ben- 
nett, who plays the stars stooge as 
though someone had half-persuaded him 
that a crooner can burst into tears as 
easily as he bursts into song. 

Least Performance by an Actress: 
Elke Sommer, who gets big fat roles 
and plays them thinly. 

Least Performance by an Actor: Ste- 
phen Boyd, who literally wrings his 
hands in moments of crisis. His portrait 
of a snaky, sniveling contender at the 
Oscar countdown should be shown ex- 
clusively in theaters that have doctors 
and nurses stationed in the lobby to at- 
tend viewers who laugh themselves sick. 

Worst All-About-Hollywood Picture 
of the Year: Here comes the Price 
Waterhouse man with the envelope, 
and it looks like a clean sweep. 


Quack Caper 
Lord Love А Duck is a murky black 
satire about а teen-age dropout whose 
every wish comes true. Except for Tues- 
day Weld's Saturday-night zest, the au- 
dience's wishes are unfulfilled. Roddy 
McDowall, as a teen genie, enables 
Tuesday to vamp her high school prin- 
cipal, cavort seductively with her father, 
bury her mother, marry too soon, dis- 
pose of her young husband and become 
a beachnik movie star. All the nonsense 
strives to spoof the ethos of American 
youth, but the film's real message— 
which obviously appeals to Producer- 
Director-Writer George Axelrod—is 
delivered by Roddy, who е 
psychiatric ward extolli 
of “a dirty mind in a soun 
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The Free-Sex Movement \ 

As they do at countless collegiate 
parties everywhere, the couples wrig- 
gled to the watusi and gyrated to the 
jerk, while recorded drums and saxo- 
phones resounded in the dimly lit apart- 
ment of a University of California stu- 
dent in Berkeley. Unlike parties most 
anywhere, however, the boys and girls 
were naked. After a while some of the 
couples drifted into bedrooms. Some 
embraced in darkened corners. 

First it was free speech, then filthy 
speech. Now it is free love, as students, 
former students and nonstudents con- 
tinue to test the limits of the permissible 


birth control, abor- 


3 А son 
tribute pamphlet ase, have lectured 


i enereal dise ave 16 
ПОП Aese subjects with university ap- 
proval. University officials turned down 
as “educationally irrelevant the group $ 
request to show а nudist movie. І re- 
ject the notion that anything goes on 
this campus," said Berkeley Chancellor 
Roger Heyns. “1 seriously doubt that 
this is a violation of anyone's freedom. 
The president of the campus group, 
Sociology Freshman Kurt Rust, argues 
that the only test of sexual conduct 
should be: *Do I want to do it? Does 
it hurt anyone else?" The group's sec- 
retary, Psychology Student Holly Tan- 
nen, a bright 18-year-old who enrolled 
at Cal at 16, contends that suppressing 


STEPHEN FRISCH 


OFF-CAMPUS STUDENT PARTY IN BERKELEY 
Crude and simplistic approaches to complex and sensitive issues. 


at Berkeley. There have been at least 
six such orgies, attended by between 20 
and 45 youths each, in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area in the past month. All 
have been held in private residences. 
Most have included students from Cal 
and from San Francisco State. 

The promoters of nude parties con- 
tend that their motivation is intellectual 
and philosophical, not merely sensual. 
Nonstudent Richard Thorne, 29, a Ne- 
gro who heads an off-campus East Bay 
Sexual Freedom League, argues that 
“man will only become free when he 
can overcome his own guilt and when 
society stops trying to manage his sex 
life for him.” His idea of freedom is 
parties in which individuals can engage 
in any sexual act “that doesn’t impose 
on the desire of other people.” 

Not Everything Goes. On campus, 
the approach is somewhat different. At 
Berkeley, 30 “card-carrying members” 
‘of the University of California Sexual 
Freedom Forum man one of the many 
campus propaganda tables, where they 
sell buttons reading TAKE IT OFF and 
ГМ WILLING IF YOU ARE. They dis- 


34 


sexual expression leads to “pornography 
апа topless night clubs.” She concedes 
she was embarrassed at her first nude 
party. “I was ashamed of my body,” 
she said. “But I got over that.” 

Naked Wade-In. The free-sex move- 
ment has been growing slowly in vari- 
ous parts of the country since March 
1964, when Dr. Leo Koch, a biology 
teacher who in 1960 was fired by the 
University of Illinois for advocating pre- 
marital sex, and Jefferson Poland, a 
restless student who says he is studying 
to be “either a lawyer or an agitator,” 
founded the New York City League for 
Sexual Freedom. Poland, who now at- 
tends Merritt Junior College in Oakland, 
took the offensive for nudism by wad- 
ing naked into the ocean at San Francis- 
co’s Aquatic Park last August with two 
beefy members of the off-campus San 
Francisco Sexual Freedom League, Ina 
Saslow and Shirley Einsiedel. All were 
arrested. The girls got suspended sen- 
tences, and Poland was sent to jail for 
five weekends. 

Since then, in less sensational form 
student committees promoting sexual 
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Foundation study of the financial jam 
at the University of Pittsburgh recently 
blamed Pitt's trimester System as main- 
ly responsible for doubling operational 
costs per student. While Pitt retained 
7096 of its faculty to handle the sum- 
mer trimester, only one-fourth of its 
undergraduate enrollment showed up. 
A study at the Binghamton campus of 
the State University of New York 
showed that year-round operation, de- 
signed to handle about 50% more stu- 
dents, attracted almost no increase. 

'The trimester is not yet dead. About 
55 colleges now use it, and some, in- 
cluding the University of Michigan, find 
that it is working well. Most colleges 
—about 1,780—remain on the semester 
system, while more than 300 operate 
on the year-round quarterly system that 
Florida will go to in 1967. 
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time screenwriter who in 1940 teamed 
with Jerome Chodorov to adapt stories 
for the stage, turned out such comedies 
as My Sister Eileen and Junior Miss, 
later wrote the librettos for hit musi- 
cals Gentlemen Prefer Blondes (with 
Anita Loos) and Flower Drum Song 
(with Oscar Hammerstein); of a heart 
attack; in Los Angeles. 
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Head Office: Hibiya, Tokyo 
New York Agency: 40 Wall Street 
London Branch: 22 Wood Street 

Taipei Branch: 35 Po-Ai Road 


Died. Hugh Baillie, 75, longtime 
(1935-55) president of United Press, 
a hotly competitive wire-service man 
who started as a police reporter and 
sportswriter, later ran his 197 world- 
wide bureaus with a drill sergeant's 


You read 


bark; of heart disease; in La Jolla, Calif. р advertising news 
Baillie put snap in U.P.’s once-stodgy i 

reporting, telling war correspondents in these 

to “get the smell of warm blood into columns 


your copy,” while scoring himself such 
notable beats as an exclusive interview 
with Hitler in 1935 and an unprece- 
dented reply from Stalin in 1946 to 
cabled questions on cold war aims. 


If you have a product that is news...which 


people should be interested in, why not 
tell them about it here? Ask for information 


from... TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 


So do millions of others. 


Died. William Frawley, 79, character 
actor, an oldtime vaudevillian who had 
played in more than 100 movies and 
Broadway shows before finding instant 
fame in the '50s as irascible Landlord 
Fred Mertz in TV's 7 Love Lucy, where 
he stayed for all 214 episodes, though 
he soon found the show "like eating 
stew every night—stale and not a bit 
funny”; of a heart attack; in Hollywood. 
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Died. The Rev. Charles Clayton patented 


Morrison, 91, one of U.S. Protestant- 
ism’s most vigorous voices, a onetime 
Chicago pastor (Disciples of Christ) 
who as longtime (1908-47) editor 
of the Christian Century, turned the 
tiny (circ. 600) weekly into the coun- 
try’s most influential Protestant journal 
(circ. 40,000) with crisp editorials that 
scourged old-style evangelism and called 
for unity to keep the church from “go- 
ing to seed in sectarianism”; of pneu- 
monia; in Chicago. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Inside Out 

"Today's buildings often present sleek, 
bland exteriors which give the impres- 
sion that about all that could be go- 
ing on inside is the manufacture of ice 
cubes. In the hands of a master such as 
Chicago's Ludwig Mies van der Rohe 
(TiME, Feb. 11), glass-and-steel space 
containers can be very high style indeed, 
but too often the result is anonymity 
and monotony. To work their way out 
of this impasse, some architects now 
think that they have found the solution 
right in the heart of the building itself. 
They are designing buildings that 1) 
make an asset of the very plumbing, 
air-conditioning ducts and service areas 
that have hitherto been tucked away 
behind the clean façades, and 2) letting 
the irregularly shaped functional areas 
within a building be seen clearly from 
the outside. 

Hooded Eyelids. *Mechanical equip- 
ment can now take up as much as 45% 
of the total building budget," points out 
Architect Paul Rudolph, 47. "Should 
mechanical equipment be just sub- 
merged, streamlined and ignored? I 
think we have got to get more out of it 
than just keeping cool and keeping hot. 
I dream of the day when the mechan- 
ical elements will take the place of 
sculpture in classical architecture.” 

A look at what such architecture 
might be like is shown by Rudolph’s 
own IBM building in East Fishkill, N.Y., 
where the middle floor is devoted to 
machinery whose intake and exhaust 
hoods grow out from beneath the can- 
tilevered top story like heavy eyelids. 
In other office buildings, Rudolph has 
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arm like vines over the 
stairwells out from the 


walls like turrets. And in his soon-to-be- 
:ve Arts Center at Col- 
completed Creative ; 

i ‘ty. he has tried an even 
gate University, Я ТЕ 
more daring scheme: he has turne 

ilding inside out. 
ые like a gigantic porte-cochere 
at first glance, the four-story Arts Cen- 
ter serves visually as а gateway to the 
campus. Functionally, its elevated wing 
contains artists’ studios; clerestories jut 
up above the roof line to catch the 
light; galleries and staircases are can- 
tilevered out into space; practice rooms 
on the ground floor declare themselves 
by their irregular shapes, which baffle 
the sound. “I’m not looking for beau- 
ty,” says Rudolph, “but I’m looking for 
what’s meaningful.” 

Hot-Rod & Snorkels. Another archi- 
tect who is fed up with faceless, 
anonymous architecture that conceals 
function is John Johansen, 49, whose 
Goddard Library at Clark University in 
Massachusetts looks more like a photo- 
copying machine than a glassy show- 
case for books. Johansen believes that 
architects, like all thinking people to- 
day, yearn to pierce through established 
facades: “Nothing goes unquestioned 
today; nothing is taken at its face value.” 

To let the outsider know what is go- 
ing on inside, he designed the Goddard 
Library as a chassis with each function- 
ing space unit attached, much as a hot- 
rod engine proclaims its parts by expos- 
ing its chrome-plated carburetors and 
exhausts. Black metal snorkels funnel 
air in and out; angled concrete slabs 
shutter the windows from the sun; chim- 
ney-like staircases take the flow of stu- 
dents into the open bookstacks. “Archi- 
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COLGATE'S CREATIVE ARTS CENTER 
It may not be beautiful, but it’s meaningful. 
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ARCHITECTURE 
Inside Out 


"Today's buildings often present sleek, 
bland exteriors which give the impres- 
sion that about all that could be go- 
ing on inside is the manufacture of ice 
cubes. In the hands of a master such as 
Chicago's Ludwig Mies van der Rohe 
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merged, streamlined and ignore 
think we have got to get more out 
than just keeping cool and keepin; 
I dream of the day when the me 
ical elements will take the plac 
sculpture in classical architecture." 
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A look at what such architecture —Tmrg-space-unic auacreu; IIucir ds d-not- 


might be like is shown by Rudolph's 
own IBM building in East Fishkill, N.Y., 
where the middle floor is devoted to 
machinery whose intake and exhaust 
hoods grow out from beneath the can- 
tilevered top story like heavy eyelids. 
In other office buildings, Rudolph has 
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rod engine proclaims its parts by expos- 
ing its chrome-plated carburetors and 
exhausts. Black metal snorkels funnel 
air in and out; angled concrete slabs 
shutter the windows from the sun; chim- 
ney-like staircases take the flow of stu- 
dents into the open bookstacks. “Атсһі- 
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It may not be beautiful, but it's meaningful. 
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Now traveling across the U.S. is an exhibition 
, арат'з most cherished national treasures. 
"Ong them is 11th century painting (left) 
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depicting Zemmui, a famed Indian monk. 
Waterfowls in Lotus Pond (right) is 17th 8 
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Chiseled in painted cypress, 13th an ү 
how with precise realism the Buddhist goas Mawa- 
а ver (left), and Basu-sen, 


ra-nyo, as old woman in pray Bp Meas 597 
аў Eius elder (right). To heighten illusion of living 
presence, eyes were made of glittering rock crystal. 
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ASTRONOMY 


The Man on the Mountain 
Cover 

AL. ч evenings a year, Astrono- 
mer Maarten Schmidt, 36, struggles with 
an electrically heated flight suit and en- 
ters the great, silvery dome of Califor- 
nias Mount Palomar Observatory. 
There, his tall, gangling frame seems 
suddenly reduced to Lilliputian propor- 
tions by the mammoth, 200-in. telescope 
that towers above him. An elevator 
hauls him slowly to a cylindrical ob- 
servers cage inside the telescope it- 
self, and the dome's curved doors slide 
open to the cold mountain air. 
Perched high above the observatory 
floor, with classical music from an all- 
night Los Angeles radio station in the 
background, he checks his instruments, 
loads a camera and settles down to his 
lonely vigil. 

Until 5:30 the next morning he stays 
on the alert for clouds that might ob- 
scure the image on his photographic 
plate or for a sudden movement that 
could blur it. He nurses his equipment 
fastidiously as the world's largest tele- 
scope swings slowly across the sky, 
tracking the elusive targets that astron- 
omers call quasars. They are the most 
distant objects ever seen by man. 

By analyzing faint quasar light that 
traveled billions of years before reach- 
ing telescope mirror and camera, 
Schmidt has uncovered clues to the an- 
cient secrets of the universe. The re- 
mote and starlike objects he studies 
were born, and may have died, long 
before the earth existed. By decoding 
some of their signals that have been so 
long in transit, the Dutch-born astrono- 
mer has upset the familiar pre-quasar 
universe of stars and galaxies. He has 
rocked the worlds of astronomy, physics 
and philosophy. He has undermined es- 
tablished theories and stimulated fan- 
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tastic new ones, provoked scientists into 
bitter controversies and brilliant hy- 
potheses. The cosmic questions that 
Schmidt's observations have raised reach 
far beyond mere manned landings on 
the moon, or even the search for life 
on nearby planets. 

Did the universe have a true begin- 
ning? Did it start with a great primeval 
bang, and has it always been expanding? 
Or has it existed forever, essentially the 
same, its galaxies drifting apart while 
others are born to fill the space be- 
tween, so that the words "eternity" and 
"infinity" maintain their literal meaning 
in an unending past and future? Some- 
where out in the vast reaches of space 
and time, are there sources of energy 
as yet unimagined by man—unbridled 
physical reactions that dwarf any con- 
ceivable nuclear explosion? 

Sicnals from Space. The distant star- 
like objects not only pose the questions, 
they promise the answers. Merely find- 
ing them in the first place—detecting 
their radio voices and photographing 
their odd and telltale light—was a co- 
operative triumph of radio and optical 
astronomy. It was Schmidt who discov- 
ered the enigmatic properties of the 
quasars. 

A significant step toward this dis- 
covery occurred in 1931 when Radio 
Engineer Karl Jansky of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories accidentally found 
that radio signals were coming from 
outer space. But astronomers were slow 
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group recorded the precise time that its 
signals were eclipsed, or blotted out, by 
the sharp leading edge of the passing 
moon and the time when they reap- 
peared from behind its trailing rim. Be- 
cause the position of the moon can be 
accurately calculated for any given 
time, the Australians’ “lunar occulta- 
tion' gave them an accurate position 
of the elusive radio source, 

When the Australian data reached 
Astronomer Maarten Schmidt late in 
1962, he was able to locate 3C 273 in 
earlier photographs, which revealed it 
to be a round, fuzzy, starlike object 
with a faint, glowing jet protruding from 
it; he had discovered a quasar that was 
brighter than any yet recorded by his 
colleagues. 

Soon after, he obtained a good spec- 
trum from the quasar and, like his col- 
leagues Sandage and Greenstein, he was 
puzzled by the sight of unfamiliar spec- 
tral lines. But after staring at the spec- 
trum for six weeks, Schmidt had a wild, 
almost desperate thought. Three close- 
ly spaced spectral lines on his photo- 
graphic plate resembled hydrogen lines. 
But they were not in the blue segment 
of the spectrum where they belonged; 
they were superimposed on the red por- 
tion instead. Could they actually be hy- 
drogen lines that had shifted to longer 
wave lengths? 

If 3C 273 was racing away from 
earth, Schmidt realized, the wave length 
of its light would be lengthened—just 
as the wave length of sound from a 
train’s whistle lengthens (thereby drop- 
ping in pitch) as it speeds away from 
a listener at the railroad station. Such 
an effect on light is known to astrono- 
mers as a “red shift” because it moves 
the characteristic lines of spectral light 
toward the red, longer wave length end 
of the spectrum. 

The effect had already been observed 
in light from distant galaxies, which are 
receding from the earth as well as from 
each other. Furthermore, according to 
a law described by Astronomer Edwin 
Hubble in 1929 (and never successfully 
challenged since), the greater the red 
shift in a galaxy’s spectrum, the faster 
the galaxy is speeding away, and the 
further it is out in space. 

State of Shock. Acting on his hunch, 
Schmidt assumed that the s he зан 
were really hydrogen lines. He measure 
the shift on СЫС Мей that 3C 273 
was moving away at 15% of the speed 
of light, or about 28,000 miles per sec- 
ond. This meant, according to Hubble's 
law, that the quasar must be about 1.5 
billion light-years from the earth, in- 
stead of being a faint, nearby star—as 
most astronomers had assumed. 

The more Schmidt calculated, the 
more problems he raised. Even a very 
bright galaxy consisting of billions of 
stars would be much dimmer at this 
distance, but starlike 3C 273 can be 
seen easily with a 6-in. telescope. Clear- 
ly, more study was needed. 

The strongest of hydrogen's lines, 
called H-alpha, seemed to be missing 
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entirely from 3C 273's spectrum. If 
Schmidt's theory was right, the line was 
not missing, but had shifted into the 
infra-red region of the spectrum, where 
it would not register on an ordinary 
photographic plate. Schmidt remem- 
bered that Astronomer Beverley Oke 
had already studied the spectrum with 
an electronic gadget sensitive to invisi- 
ble infra-red. Oke had found a promi- 
nent line precisely where Schmidt 
thought that H-alpha should be, shifted 

into the infra-red. 3C 273 was moving 

faster than seemed possible; it was far- 

ther away than anyone had been pre- 

pared to believe, and it was brighter 

than it should be. Schmidt recalls that 

he “was in a state of complete shock.” 

When Schmidts interpretation. and 
Oke’s proof were published in Nature, 
the world of science also went into a 
state of shock. Astronomer Greenstein 
promptly shelved his own unpublished 
quasar theory, admitting that "if it 
weren't for Maarten, I could have been 
caught with my scientific trousers 
down." Instead, he turned to a spectro- 
gram that he had taken from quasar 
ЗС 48 and—using Schmidts red-shift 
key—discovered that 3C 48 was re- 
ceding even faster than 3C 273. By 
Hubble's law it appeared to be some 4 
billion light-years away. 

Ultimate Truths. The astonishing dis- 
tances and speeds proved particularly 
provocative to cosmologists, who deal 
with such heady subjects as the history 
and nature of the universe. More than 
any other scientists, they are keenly 
aware that when they look into the 
night skies they are looking into the 
past. Because light travels at a swift 
but finite speed, the sun is seen as it 
was eight minutes ago, the nearest star 
as it was four years ago, and the near- 
est galaxy as it appeared 2,000,000 
years ago. If Maarten Schmidt and his 
colleagues were correct, they were see- 
ing quasars as they looked billions of 
years ago. This long-range view seemed 
to provide a prime tool for testing cos- 
mological theories about the origins of 
the universe. 

e STEADY-STATE theorists, led by British 
Astronomer Fred Hoyle, claim that the 
universe has always existed, has always 
been expanding and has looked the 
same at any point in time. As the gal- 
axies move farther away from each oth- 
er, steady-staters believe, new galaxies 
are constantly being formed out of hy- 
drogen that is created and fill the gaps, 
keeping the expanding universe at a 
constant density. os 

e BIG-BANG believers, in 

bridge University - 

Martin Ryle, think. 
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began about 10 billion years ago 1n an 
incredibly huge explosion of сетер 
packed matter. Some big-bangers tee 
that the fragments of that explosion— 
now galaxies—will continue to more 
outward and away from each ot E 
forever, like spots on the surface ү 
an expanding balloon. Others sugges 
that the gravitational attraction between 
the galaxies will eventually PEE 
their outward motion, pulling them a 
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As galaxies move apart, 


Hoyle has proposed а ез мерат 
ation. In his steadi oE ES hich m 
ould be “bubble n 

UM or contraction sometimes ans 
place. The earth just happens to be in 
one of the expanding bubbles, he sug- 
gests, which accounts for the disturbing 
quasar observations. 

Mere Peanuts. Quasars have actually 
presented a greater challenge to phys- 
icists, who have been working over- 
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back together in a cataclysmic collision 
that will end the universe. 
* OSCILLATING-universe proponents, 
such as Astronomer Allan Sandage of 
Mount Wilson and Palomar Observato- 
ries, lean toward the concept of a uni- 
verse that expands after a big bang, con- 
tracts to an extremely dense state, and 
then explodes outward again in an 80- 
billion-year, never-ending cycle. In one 
sense that universe, like the steady-state 
universe, is infinite. Instead of being 
completely destroyed, it expands again 
after each contraction. It has been about 
10 billion years since the last big bang, 
Sandage speculates, and only 70 billion 
years remain before the galaxies crush 
together again to start the next cycle. 
Of the three theories, the steady state 
seems to have been dealt the most se- 
vere blow by studies of the 30 quasars 
whose тей shifts have been determined 
so far. Because the number of quasars 
at greater distances—and thus further 
back in time—appears to be larger, 
quasars seem to have been more nu- 
merous when the universe was young- 
er. And they seem to have disappeared 
as the universe evolved—a direct con- 
tradiction of the major feature of the 
steady-state universe. In addition, qua- 
Sars, as calculated by their red shifts, 
are gradually slowing down, a phenom- 
enon that can be explained by the math- 
ematics of the big-bang and oscillating 
Universes—but not by the equations of 
the steady state. 
“Yo meet the challenges, the resilient 
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time to deal with the implications of 
Schmidťs discoveries. How can such 
relatively small bodies generate enough 
light to be seen billions of light-years 
away? Where did the energy come 
from? Early observations suggested that 
the quasars were only a fifth or as little 
as a hundredth the size of an average 
galaxy, which is about 100,000 light- 
years in diameter. Yet the quasars’ light 
is as much as 100 times more brilliant 
than light from an ordinary galaxy— 
despite all of its 100 billion glowing 
stars—that is the same distance away. 

Particularly perplexing is the fact that 
the light output of many quasars has 
been observed to vary over cycles as 
short as three months. To some astron- 
omers, this means that some of the 
quasars may be as small as 90 light-days 
in diameter—a distance of 1.5 trillion 
miles, which is mere peanuts by cos- 
mological standards. If these quasars 
were much larger, the light and radio 
waves from various parts of them would 
arrive at the earth at different times, 
smearing out the variation and making 
it unobservable. 

The necessity of explaining the pro- 
digious outpouring of energy from such 
small bodies has generated some fan- 
tastic intellectual inventions, some of 
which may yet turn out to be accurate. 
Fred Hoyle and a California Institute 
of "Technology colleague, William Fowl- 
er, have suggested that quasars might 
well be massive Superstars whose nu- 
clear fires have died down because of 
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blue, not the red end of the spectrum. 
Though a search is On, no blue shifts 
have yet been detected in quasars. 

Perhaps the most convincing evi- 
dence against the local theory has been 
presented by Astronomer J. A. Koeh- 
ler, working with the 210-ft. radio tele- 
scope at Parkes. Koehler found evi- 
dence that he was picking up radio 
emission from quasar 3C 273 that had 
passed through a hydrogen cloud near 
the Virgo cluster of galaxies, which 
are about 40 million light-years from 
the earth—a strong argument that the 
quasar is even farther away than the 
galaxy. Admits Physicist Dennis W. 
Sciama of Cambridge University: “This 
result appears to dispose of the pos- 
sibility that the quasi-stellar sources are 
close to our galaxy.” 

Embarrassing Record. In the three 
years since Schmidt made his discov- 
ery, noted astronomers have spent long 
nights vying for the distinction of find- 
ing the quasar with the largest red shift. 
In December, University of California 
Astronomer Margaret Burbidge briefly 
held the record, with an observed red 
shift for quasar 0106+01, indicating 
that it was racing away from the earth 
at 81.2% of the speed of light and was 
the farthermost object known. In Jan- 
uary, however, Schmidt found another 
quasar (1116+12) with a red shift that 
is even greater and a correspondingly 
greater velocity. “I feel a little embar- 
rassed about it,” he says. “This thing 
had to be just 1% above Margaret’s.” 
So far, about 90 quasars have been 
identified and 30 analyzed for red shift, 
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most of them by Schmidt, who be- 
lieves that about a thousand quasars 
will eventually be found. 

While strict interpretation of Hub- 
bles law would place the farthermost 
quasars more than 8 billion light-years 
from the earth, Schmidt refuses to as- 
sign a specific distance for any beyond 
the closest: 3C 273. “We do not know 
that Hubble’s law applies at cosmologi- 
cal distances,” he explains. “All we can 
really say is that if the universe is 10 
billion years old, then light from the 
farthermost quasars has been on the 
way to us for more than 8 billion years. 
When the light we see today left the 
farthermost quasars, the earth and the 
solar system had not yet been born. 
And we do not know with certainty 
what the quasar has done or where it 
has gone in the past $ billion years. It 
may now be a galaxy or just some 
burned-out remnants.” 

Superb Work. Such grand, galactic 
thoughts come easily these days to the 
man who has been puzzling over the 
stars éver since he was twelve and his 
amateur astronomer uncle gave him a 
look through a telescope. Before he 
finished high school in the Dutch town 
of Groningen, where he was born, he 
had become so expert a student of the 
skies that his teacher exchanged chairs 
with him during astronomy lessons and 
allowed him to address the class. “You 
know that stuff better than 1 do,” the 
teacher admitted. 4 

Ву the time young Maarten had en- 
rolled at the University of Groningen, 
where he studied mathematics, physics 
and astronomy, his dedication to astron- 
omy had begun to alarm his father, a 
government accountant. “How can you 
earn your daily bread by looking at the 
stars?", the elder Schmidt asked repeat- 
edly. He was placated only by a direct 
appeal from University Astronom 
Professor Adriaan Blaauw, wh 
the eager young studeni 


an able professional 
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in 1949, Schmidt was offered a job at 
the University of Leiden Observatory 
as an assistant to Astronomer Jan Hen- 
drik Oort, who is famous for determin- 
ing the rotation of the. Milky Way gal 
axy as well as for his pioneer role и 
radio mapping of hydrogen clouds. “hs 
work was superb," says Oort. Ор» 
as important to Schmidt as the DO 
sors good opinion was his hospita EY 
At a staff party at Oort's home, Schmi t 
met a strikingly attractive blonde kin- 
dergarten teacher named Cornelia Tom, 
whom he married in 1955. j 
The following year, after earning his 
doctorate from Leiden, Schmidt won 
one of the greatest prizes available to a 
talented young astronomer: а Carnegie 
Institution fellowship. With it he gained 
entrée into the stimulating atmosphere 
of Pasadena's California Institute of Tech- 
nology, and access to the fabulous as- 
tronomical complex in Southern Cali- 
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um ot Southern California QA 
“Those big telescopes аге à 1 AN 
drugs," he explains. Once б; 
worked with them, it’s hard no Uu 
turn." In 1959 he accepted the o ie © 
an assistant professorship at Caltech an 
came back to Pasadena. The following 
year, after immersing himself in the 
specialties of his American colleagues— 
spectroscopy, cosmic radiation ao ех- 
tragalactic phenomena—he took over 
the job of retiring Astronomer Rudolph 
Minkowski, who had been working on 
spectrograms of radio galaxies. Almost 
immediately, he found himself strug- 
gling quietly” with the riddle of the 
curious objects that turned out to be 
quasars. 

Relaxing Habit. Today he devotes 
part of his time to work on basic theory 
"trying to figure out what it all means, 
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fornia. There, all within easy driving 
distance of Los Angeles, the world's 
Breatest telescopes point skyward. Atop 
Mount Palomar is the 200-in. Hale 
telescope and a 48-in. Schmidt (no rela- 
tion) wide-angle Scope. On Mount Wil- 
son is a 100-in. telescope, one of the 
world's largest, and a 60-in. instrument 
that would be the pride of most other 
observatories. The twin 90-ft. antennas 
of one of the world’s finest radio tele- 
scopes stare at the sky from nearby 
Owens Valley. 

Schmidt was warmly accepted in Pas- 
adena. “He was an ideal product of the 
Dutch school,” says Jesse Greenstein, 
"In this country we tend to Stress atom- 
ic and nuclear physics in astronomy. 
Schmidt came to us with more classical 
training, He had, and still has good sharp 
eyes at the telescope, an old-fashioned 
virtue in science." 


When his two-year fellowship ended, 
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part to preparation for classwork. He 
usually teaches radio astronomy or gal- 
actic dynamics for three hours a week 
to Caltech’s bright undergraduate and 
graduate students. This semester, how- 
ever, normal staff rotation has left him 
without any classes, enabling him to 
devote full time to the pursuit of his 
quasars. Despite the challenges of his 
job, though, he takes pains never to 
miss dinner at home. “It is," says Corrie 
Schmidt, “the only time he really has 
with the children." At bedtime, Anne, 
5, Maryke, 7, and Elizabeth, 9, all stand 
prim and proper in line, awaiting their 
ritual kus (Dutch for kiss) from Daddy. 

In the evening, Maarten usually mixes 
Work with relaxation. “If lm doing dif- 
ficult creative Work," he explains, "I 
keep at it for only a quarter of an hour 
9r so at a time." In between these ses- 
sions, he sometimes watches television 
with Corrie, easing his busy brain with 
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down-and-outers—and “the thrivers,” a 
group of more affluent parishioners. 

Boston Brahmins. Practicing brother- 
hood is not the exclusive province of 
slum churches. One rich parish with a 
high sense of social responsibility is the 
nondenominational Dover Church in a 
suburb of Boston. Founded in 1762 as 
a Congregational meeting house, the 
Dover Church has a quota of New Eng- 
land Brahmins on its membership rolls, 
and until recently was a classic example 
of a genteel Christian parish. 

When Harvard-educated Congrega- 
tionalist Deene Clark took over as min- 
ister in 1964, he warned parishioners 
that he was committed to a ministry “of 
witness in the world.” He got a number 
of parishioners to invite Negro children 
from South Boston’s Roxbury slum to 
be their guests. When Clark decided 
to join the Selma march, parishioners 
chipped in to help pay his expenses; 
after he returned, they took the lead in 
setting up a Fair Housing Committee in 
Dover to prepare for the day when Ne- 
groes might afford to live there. Clark is 
“a very up and doing young man,” says 
Miss Amelia Peabody, 76, the town’s 
social leader. “I think he’s just fine.” 

Staggered Sabbath. The Rev. William 
Steel, pastor of seven-year-old Wood- 
land Hills Methodist Church in a sub- 
urb of Los Angeles, also has a well-to-do 
congregation: professional men, busi- 
ness executives and aerospace techni- 
cians and their families. Instead of go- 
ing into debt to build a bigger church 
for the rapidly growing congregation, 
Woodland Hills has tried a “staggered 
Sabbath,” with services on weekday 
nights. Steel encourages parishioners to 
argue back after sermons, while trying 
to instill in them the need for a Chris- 
tian response to what he calls “the chal- 
lenge of the real.” 

For Woodland Hills, reality came 
with the Watts riots last August. The 
church was the first in the Los Angeles 
area to organize a food drive for riot 
victims, has since set up, in cooperation 
with Brother James Mims’s Funda- 
mentalist Negro Bible church near 
Watts, the Willowbrook Job Corpora- 
tion, which has found jobs for 177 peo- 
ple and opened up communication be- 
tween members of the two parishes. 
Steel, says one parishioner, “showed us 
that the church is only a place where 
we go for an hour to rehearse for a 
meeting with God in the world the other 
167 hours a week.” | 

Many other churchmen also believe 
that Christianity can draw from the 
secular present as well as from the 
sacred past. The 74-year-old Judson 
Memorial Church, in New York's 
Greenwich "Village, has avant-garde 
movies, a dance theater, a theater, and 
an art gallery that was one of the first 
to display pop and happenings. Some of 
this esthetic interest has spilled over 
into the worship at Judson Memorial, 
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most of whose 140 parishioners are not 
bearded beats but middle-class Man- 
hattanites. Encouraged by Pastor How- 
ard Moody, a Baptist, the congregants 
composed their own Thanksgiving Day 
jazz service, and one Ash Wednesday 
service featured a dancer who, to the 
accompaniment of Negro blues, doused 
himself in paint as a sign of mortifica- 
tion. Judson's theology, sums up Assist- 
ant Minister Al Carmines, a Methodist, 
is simple: *What is God about? God is 
about people and their needs." 

Service v. Services. If the church is 
essentially God's people, why does a 
parish need a church building at all? 
The parishioners of Cherry Knolls 
United Church near Denver do not 
think they do, and have done surpris- 
ingly well without one. Organized into 
three colonies, the parishioners conduct 
their worship services in the evenings at 
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congregants’ homes. On Sundays, some 

of the parishioners do show up for 

services at what they call “Colony 
House"—the double garage of Pastor S. 
Macon Cowles’s house converted into a 
chapel. To carry out the mission, parish- 
ioners are organized into task forces to 
do such things as help unwed mothers 


and underprivileged children in the 
Denver area. 
Worship-directed churches, which 


seek God in traditional prayer, still form 
the majority in the U.S. The new kind 
of man-directed church, which finds 
God by ministering to daily problems, 
still has to persuade millions of its 
rightness in putting service before serv- 
ices. “This is the only way to practice 
Christianity,” argues Cherry Kno 
Parishioner Tim Ronzio. “I 
when you help your fellow ma 
are walking in the 
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Wirtz warned last week that the U.S. 
“is about to face a quite serious man- 
power problem.” That has its good side: 
Negroes now find it much easier to land 
production-line jobs in the South, and 
unemployment has ceased to be the 
headache it was for all kinds of workers 
just a few months ago in Los Angeles, 
Seattle and Boston. Now, on the other 
side of the coin, the labor shortage poses 
major problems for businessmen who 
are struggling to keep costs down and 
production up. The factory work week 
has jumped to a postwar high of 41.1 
hours, and the average U.S. worker is 
pulling down 3.6 hours of overtime a 
week. Employers are ‘hiring younger 
and older job applicants and taking 
more women and high school dropouts 
than they were a year ago. 

Even more pronounced is the short- 
age of money. Largely because bankers 
cannot keep pace with industry’s de- 
mands for capital-expansion financing 
(see following story), interest rates con- 
tinued to advance last week. Manhat- 
tan’s First National City Bank raised 
from 44% to 5% the interest paid on 
certificates of deposit—that is, deposits 
of $2,500 or more pledged for at least 
nine months—and other large banks 
quickly followed suit. Sales finance 
companies also increased their interest 
charges to 5%. The Veterans Adminis- 
tration hiked its interest on G.I. mort- 
gages from 54% to 54%. Tax-free mu- 
nicipal bond yields rose to a postwar 
high of 3.83%, causing dozens of cities, 
counties and school districts to post- 
pone or cancel millions of dollars worth 
of bond issues. Another effect of the 
credit pinch: auto finance companies 
have become tougher in risking loans, 
which is one reason why auto sales so 
far in 1966 are slightly off last year's 
record rate. 

The Federal Reserve Board, mean- 
while, went on squeezing the money 
supply by reducing the amount of its 
member banks’ net free reserves. Many 
experts began to complain that such 
anti-inflation cures might be worse than 
the disease. Said Banker Robert Roosa, 
a former Treasury Under Secretary, 
who prefers higher taxes to tighter mon- 
ey as a brake on inflation: “If interest 
rates go much higher, they will be dan- 
gerously disruptive.” 

Cheaper Stocks. They are already 
disrupting the stock market. More and 
more investors are selling the blue chips 
in the Dow-Jones industrial index, which 
pay dividends averaging only 3.06% , in 
order to buy higher-yielding bonds and 
certificates of deposit. On the day after 
the certificates of deposit jumped to 
5%, the Dow-Jones index plunged 
13.59 points—its sharpest loss since last 
June. In all, the index dropped 21 points 
during the week, reaching a five-month 
low of 932. But while the blue chips 
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U.S. BUSINESS 


were battered, many lower-priced elec- 
tronics and other glamour stocks held 
firm—primarily because their owners 
have more appetite for growth than 
dividends. Standard & Poor’s index of 
20 low-priced issues has risen 50% 
since last June. As for the Dow-Jones 
index, Wall Streeters generally believe 
that it may slide close to 900 but will 
then rebound. 


Too Much of a Good Thing? 
Private capital investment—the mon- 
ey industry spends for new plant and 
equipment—is ordinarily welcomed as 
an economic vitamin pill. At today’s 
record pace, however, there are in- 
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creasing worries that such outlays may 
prove more poisonous than profitable. 

Two problems worry Washington. 
First, a capital-goods boom could add 
seriously to inflationary pressures in an 
economy already grappling with short- 
ages of skilled labor and investment 
money. Second, it might produce over- 
capacity—followed by falling profits, 
idle men, and perhaps even a recession. 

Signs of Strain. Private spending for 
new plant and equipment rose 154% 
last year to a record $51.8 billion. In 
January, the President's Council of Ec- 
onomic Advisers predicted that this 
spending would climb to an annual 
rate 13.5% higher than in 1965 by the 
end of June, then level off. This now 
seems like an underestimate. 

Last week the Manhattan iny 
counseling firm of Lionel D. Ed 
reported that U.S. manufaciufer 
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to spend 32% more on new plant this 
year than last, double the 16% increase 
they planned only six months ago. Total 
business spending for plant and equip- 
ment will rise 19% from 1965 to a 
towering $61.8 billion, the Edie survey 
asserted. А 

Many signals indicate the Edie sur- 
vey is closer to the facts than the Gov- 
ernment’s latest estimate. Textile mak- 
ers expect to spend $1 billion this year 
to boost capacity by 1296. The paper 
industry is investing $1.3 billion to ex- 
pand 5%. Last week Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas announced plans to pour $125 
million into new facilities over the next 
three years. Xerox began arranging to 
borrow $100 million for expansion. In 
the largest two-year expansion move in 
its history, General Motors expects to 
put $1.4 billion into new plant this year, 
on top of $1.3 billion in 1965. 

АП this puts Washington atop а 
several-horned dilemma. With U.S. fac- 
tories already humming at 91% of ca- 
pacity, the Administration had been 
counting on moderate capital spending 
to boost manufacturing capacity by 7% 
this year and so help keep prices from 
soaring. A 3246 jump in plant expan- 
sion, as predicted by Edie, would not 
only absorb labor and materials needed 
to produce for today's high demand, but 
would tend to drive up their prices. 
Though economists disagree over how 
soon today's splurge could create wide- 
spread excess capacity, industry clearly 
cannot keep on expanding twice as fast 
as the entire U.S. economy. Expansion 
rate for industry for 1965 was 151%, 
for the U.S. as a whole 74%. 

One-Way Restraint. If the Govern- 
ment’s mid-March survey of business 
expansion plans confirms the Edie find- 
ings, some of President Johnson’s ad- 
visers will urge him to take strong 
countermeasures. Among the leading 
possibilities: higher taxes on corporate 
income, credit rationing, or higher in- 
terest rates to throttle private spending. 
Such restraint, of course, is not yet 
matched by the Administration’s own 
plans for public spending. These not 
only involve higher expenditures for 
everything from hospitals to colleges, 
from supersonic planes to air pollution 
control, but $4.7 billion of backdoor 
59: зада нЕ, the proposed sale of 

ral financial assets, which will have 
Precisely the same inflationary effect on 
the economy as a budget deficit. 


CORPORATIONS 
Gold from Lead 


Along a tunnel 4,850 ft. b 
Black Hills of South Dako ае 
rumbled like artillery fire, Sweet-smell- 
ing dynamite and ammonium nitrate 
fumes poured into the tunnel from a 
cavern where some 30 to 40 tons of ore 
had just been blasted loose. In an im- 


maculate, cement-lined chamber near 
by, a hoist operator scanned two closed- 
circuit TV screens that monitor the ore 
buckets, make sure they are dumping 
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i rge collection bins. 
о E fie end of the pro- 


duction process, refinery workers Asis 
pouring Brick No. 37,035—a ay: 
hunk of solid gold worth $15,346.45. 
The mine is at Lead (rhymes with 
bleed), S. Dak., and it 15 the nation’s 
biggest, most consistently profitable pot 
of gold. Last year its owner, San Fran- 
cisco’s Homestake Mining Co., extracted 
a record 628,259 oz. of gold bullion, 
more than one-third of total U.S. pro- 
duction, sold it to the U.S. Treasury for 
$22 million at a profit of $2,300,000. 
Perpetual Squeeze. Homestake has 
been profiting handsomely from its Lead 
mine for 88 years despite obstacles that 
have driven every other major US. gold 
producer out of business. While wage 
and material costs have risen steadily, 
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HOMESTAKE'S GUSTAFSON & McLAUGHLIN 
Every ounce counts. 


the price of gold has been pegged by 
the Government at $35 per oz. since 
1934, creating a perpetual squeeze on 
profits. For three years during World 
War II, the Government suspended gold 
mining, transferred workers to vital war 
industries. Many owners simply decided 
not to reopen once the war was over; 
most of those who did soon went under. 
Homestake not only reopened but 
also prospered by introducing cost-cut- 
ting technical innovations. Among them: 
automated hoisting equipment; TV 
monitoring and short-wave communica- 
tions; tungsten carbide bits, used to drill 
holes for explosives, that last for 450 ft. 
of drilling v. 16 in. for the old steel bits, 
and have doubled each miner's produc- 
tivity. It takes an average three tons of 
»re to produce a single ounce of gold 
but Homestake literally wri i 
ery Gun CE ER rings out ev 
: ene company salvages $300,- 

000 worth of gold a year by such thrift 
measur i y 
es as washing workers’ clothes 
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Still, no lode is limitless, and the 
Homestake gold ore reserves are | 
lion tons, the company is dives 
"A mining company that stays wi 
mine is a liquidating venture,” sa) 
Laughlin. In 1953 he moved Homes 
into uranium, which has since supp 
gold as the company’s leading пр 
maker, last year provided $2,300. 
its $4,950,000 total profit on п}! cases Y 
sales of $29.4 million. As with gli } 
Government was the sole legal cuts үп à While 
and fixed the price; besides, е“ from t 
ministration announced that its DM to tal 
uranium would be satisfied у! oh й 
But a new contract with the А Di y 
Energy Commission allows the? MC 
to sell uranium commercially, т 
clear-minded private utilities pm ] 


entered partnerships to produce № 
(for fertilizer) 
in Australia, lead an 
and is studying a соррег 
ment in Mauritania. 
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Is Peritrate life-sustaining? 


| (pentaerythritol terami) 


WARNER-LAMBERT'S Ар 
Not to the doctor's taste. 


ADVERTISING 


Suffering from Seizure 


Acting under orders from the Fed- 
eral Drug Administration, a U.S. mar- 
shal last week visited a wholesale drug 
dealer in Queens, N.Y., asked if there 
was any Peritrate on the premises. 
When told that there was, the marshal 
said: "I declare it seized." Whereupon 
he took into custody 68 bottles of the 
drug, each containing 100 capsules and 
worth $7.50 wholesale. 

'The seizure symbolized FDA deter- 
mination to start acting under powers 
granted it by Congress in 1962 to pre- 
vent the sale of drugs for which over- 
blown advertising claims have been 
made. In last week's test case, the vic- 
tim was the Warner-Lambert Pharma- 
ceutical Co., maker f some of the best- 
known products on the market (Lister- 
ine, Bromo-Seltzer, Dentyne, Smith 
Bros. cough drops). 

Peritrate itself is a specific for angina 
pectoris. While the FDA admits that the 
drug relieves the savage pain of the 
heart disease, it denies that Peritrate 
effects any actual cure. Yet, in a recent 
advertising campaign, Warner-Lambert 
asks the question, "Is Peritrate life- 
sustaining?" and seems to answer it 
affirmatively by presenting charts based 
on a study by Dr. Alexander Oscharoff, 
head of the adult cardiac clinic at 
Queens Hospital Center. The charts 
indicate that heart patients treated with 
Peritrate stand a 22% better chance 
of being alive two years after a heart 
attack than those who were given а 
placebo. 4 b 

Dr. Oscharoff himself says: “At no 
time did I claim that Peritrate is the 
life-saving, dramatic drug that the ad- 
vertising makes it.” He is looking for 
more conclusive results, continuing stud- 
ies with larger groups ОЁ patients. “If 
the FDA succeeds in eliminating this 
kind of inflated advertising, I will be 
very happy indeed,” he says. “It never 
was to my taste.” 

Warner-Lambert remains undaunted. 
According to its president, Alfred E. 
Driscoll, Republican Governor of New 
Jersey from 1947 to 1954, the com- 
pany “firmly believes that the safety 
and utility of the product as demon- 
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strated over long years of usage is be- 
yond question." In reply to the FDA 
charges, Driscoll declares: “The FDA 
says Warner-Lambert made a new 
claim, and Warner-Lambert says no.” 


AUTOS 


Final Departure 


Studebaker, a 64-year-old name in 
the automotive world, is going out of 
the auto business. 

In the U.S. car industry, where the 
big get bigger and the small tend to get 
squeezed out, the Studebaker Corp. in 
1963 tried a brave departure. Bathed 
in $80 million of red ink after eight 
years of declining sales and expensive 
overhead at its antiquated South Bend 
plants, it moved assembly lines across 
the border to a more efficient subsidiary 
in Hamilton, Ontario. In its U.S. opera- 
tion, the company needed to sell 115,- 
000 cars a year to break even, was fall- 
ing short of the mark. In Canada, with 
lower production costs, the make-mon- 
ey sales point was 20,000 cars a year, 
which ought to have been attainable. 
But it wasn’t. Last week Studebaker an- 
nounced that it was shutting down its 
Canadian motorcar assembly lines and 
would no longer make any cars. 

The first move toward last week’s 
decision was really made in 1961, when 
the corporation began to diversify into 
more profitable, nonautomotive enter- 
prises. Nine U.S.-based divisions now 
turn out such products as tractors, re- 
frigerators, generators, and aerospace 
hardware, which together last year ac- 
counted for 75% of Studebaker’s $200 
million in sales, and all its $10.5 million 
profit. Its stock, rising on rumors that 
outside investors were trying to buy it 
out, was up 11 points in three weeks 
and last week closed at 403. The о 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


COMMON MARKET 


Reunion in Brussels | 

Europe's progress toward economic 
unity, halted for eight months D. 
France's boycott of the top councils o 
the Common Market, got back on the 
tracks last week. French Foreign Minis- 
ter Maurice Couve de Murville returned 
to Common Market headquarters 1n 
Brussels and once more sat down with 
the ministerial envoys of West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, The Netherlands and Lux- 
embourg in the mahogany-paneled Salle 
d'Europe. 

gms Compromise. The French 
presence in Brussels had been arranged 
six weeks earlier in Luxembourg by a 


FRANCE'S COUVE DE MURVILLE & EEC PRESIDENT HALLSTEIN 


farmers produce food cheaply, ae 
West German farmers, handicappe y 
a colder climate and pint-sized land- 
holdings, produce inefficiently and ex- 
pensively. The French—and in this spe- 
cific case they are on the side of the 
angels—have long insisted on a low 
common price. The Germans, for in- 
ternal political reasons, argue for a 
higher price reflecting their higher costs 
and lavish support of German farmers. 
Still, the ministers have set an optimistic 
July 1966 deadline for agreement on 
the remaining unsettled prices of sugar, 
rice, beef and milk. 

> KENNEDY Round: The Geneva tar- 
iff negotiations, originally proposed by 
President Kennedy, and aimed at his- 
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Through a maze of problems. 


compromise in which France and the 
other five EEC countries somewhat ten- 
uously agreed to try to smooth over 
their rift without removing its causes. 
Still, before the European Economic 
Community can strip away the remain- 
ing tariff barriers to farm and industrial 
trade among its six members, it must 
wind its way through a maze of out- 
Standing issues. Foremost among them: 
* FARM FINANCING: À common farm 
policy requires the Six to tax imports 
from the rest of the world and use the 
money thus made to subsidize their own 
farmers. Part of the subsidy is now paid 
out by the EEC treasury, part by the 
individual countries. The EEc commis- 
sion's proposals to shift to a wholly 
EEC-controlled subsidy system was the 
immediate cause of the French boycott. 
Now a complicated compromise is in 
the making to pacify Charles de Gaulle, 
who insists on retaining national con- 
trol of the funds. 

> AGRICULTURAL PRICES: To let farm 


| produce move duty-free inside the EEC, 


the Six must first agree on common 
prices. The old trouble is that French 
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tory's deepest international tariff cuts, 
have been stalled by the French boycott 
of EEC. The bargaining cannot resume 
until the EEC fixes its farm prices, be- 
cause the U.S. insists that farm as well 
as industrial products be included. Eu- 
TOpe is under pressure to move swiftly, 
because the. law enabling the U.S. to 
negotiate expires July 1, 1967. Mean- 
time, the Germans insist that they can- 
not afford to pay the EEC treasury big 
farm subsidies, which will chiefly enrich 
French farmers, unless their industries 
can profit from Kennedy Round tariff 
reductions. Moreover, all Six, plus Brit- 
ain and Switzerland, insist that the U.S. 
must scrap its present method of set- 
üng certain import duties before the 
Kennedy Round resumes. 
Revolving Boss. Beyond these stum- 
bling blocks lie squabbles over every- 
thing from harmonizing taxes on busi- 
hess to a joint policy on monopolies. 
France refuses to join in а common 
credit policy toward the Iron Curtain 
countries, since such limits on her free- 
om would cut across De Gaulle’s aim 
of wooing Eastern Europe, France has 
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new company. What drew Pechiney to 
Greece, aside from the plentiful bauxite? 
Cheap labor, one of the Mediterranean’s 
deepest harbors at Antikyra, and the 
Greek governments promise to supply 
low-cost electricity. 

From the outset, the project has been 
plagued by headaches that would have 
strained the patience of Penelope. It 
took two years, for example, to assem- 
ble the site, and then the ground turned 
out to be full of archaeological treas- 
ures, whose salvage slowed construc- 
tion. "In Greece," says General Mana- 
ger Paul Lugagne Delpon, *you can't 
destroy a church, even if it's already de- 
stroyed." Tricky renegotiations over the 
price of electricity with three successive 
governments are only now nearing con- 
clusion, with the company likely to wind 
up paying as much as $1,500,000 a year 
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Beyond fish and ships. 


more for its power than it had original- 
ly bargained for. Even so, though the 
plant was ready to start production six 
months ago, the electricity wasn't avail- 
able, at any price, because of inter- 
minable delays in laying cable connect- 
ing the factory to a new government- 
owned hydroelectric power station at 
Kremasta. |! 
Homage to Aristotle. Now electric- 
ity has begun to flow, and the factory is 
in limited production. Its ultimate an- 
nual goal: 72,500 tons of aluminum 
worth $30 million, only 15% of which 
will be consumed in Greece. Already 
the plant has changed life for many of 
the local herdsmen and fishermen. Aft- 
er testing 8,000 of them for technical 
aptitudes, the company hired 800, is 
housing them for as little as $5.33 a 
month in a new town that boasts a well- 
stocked shopping center and a six-grade 
school. Though the company is exploit- 
ing assets that were unknown to the 
ancients, it has remembered to pay them 
fitting homage: streets in the new town 
bear such names as Plato, Socrates and 
Aristotle. 
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ON SUMS OF £500 OR MORE 
IS OFFERED BY 


PINNOGE 
FINANCE COMPANY (GREAT 
BRITAIN) LTD. 


INTEREST PAID SIX MONTHLY 


(can be paid without deductian of tax) 


6 months notice of withdrawal earns 
these interest rates 


MINIMUM DEPOSIT £100 NO FEES 


Pinnock Finance Co. (G.B.) Ltd. is a mem- 
ber of the Pinnock International Group, 
manufacturers and distributors of comm- 
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DENVER", COLORADO 


"Where the World Registers" 


Your next trip to Denver—the climate 
capital of America — will be most mem- 


orable when you stay at the Brown Palace 
* 600 air conditioned rooms * five famous 
restaurants * suites and executive rooms 
* complete convention accommodations 


To expedite your reply, write Dept. A 
KARL W. MEHLMANN, General Manager 
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DEAN MARTIN 
Not a dry run in the house. 


TELEVISION 
Old Moderately 


Want success as a TV variety show 
star? Relax. 

Perry Como and Andy Williams 
proved the rule, though their effortless- 
ness had to be rehearsed. To produce 
a 60-minute program, Como tapes for 
as much as two days, Williams for up 
to eleven hours. Now both of them are 
being outrelaxed by a competitor so 
genuinely casual that he can't be both- 
ered with a real rehearsal or even a re- 
take. As a result, The Dean Martin 
Show is hoisting itself ever higher in 
the ratings and is the closest thing on 
the air to the free and easy spontaneity 
of old-fashioned live television. 

Host Martin is a slightly blue rhine- 
stone-in-the-rough, fortunately set in an 
afterhours time slot (10-11 p.m., E.S.T.) 
when the youngsters are in bed and he 
need play nobody but himself. Como 
and Williams, he Says, are for “the milk- 
and-cookies crowd. This is my show.” 
His fans include Henry Miller and a 

Satisfying 38% of the big-city Nielsen 
sample. As Actor Anthony Quinn ana- 
lyzes Dino’s appeal, “All of us seem to 
be plagued by responsibility, hemmed 
in by convention. Dean is the symbol 


of the guy who can БО on, get drunk, 
have no responsibilities.” 


THE HORNETS 


ен. With more than a 
REA writer of another series 
observes: "Dean does everything he 
shouldn't do, but on him it's funny." He 
squints blatantly at the prompter к, 
purposely blows lines. He ignores taboos 
to snigger at his own gags, bravo his 
own songs. “This kid’s come a long 
way,” he says of himself. га have him 
back, but he's too expensive." Week aft- 
er week, he repeats the same business: 
lobbing a cigarette butt into the air like 
a grenade, then holding his ears as if 
waiting for the explosion; or stumbling 
drunkenly over to the piano to croon a 
few bars like “It’s June in January 
'cause I'm in Australia." 

The I-don't-care, be-yourself air helps 
make the program an even more sought- 
after showcase for visiting stars than 
the "guest villain" spot on Batman. Co- 
median Bill Cosby was delighted to do a 
guest bit when he found he could go to 
a football game on taping day (Sunday) 
instead of rehearsing. For the first time 
in her career, Lucille Ball found herself 
able to nap before going on. “You 
know," she told Dean, "you make 
cooked spaghetti look tense." Return- 
ing the favor, Martin took a guest Spot 
with Lucy, disgustedly found himself 
spending four times as long rehearsing 
a 20-minute part as he does headlining 
his own show. 

Like Benny. Last week, for instance, 
taping the final effort of the season’ (to 
be aired April 21) Dean gunned his 
Dual Ghia into the parking lot of NBC 
studios in Burbank at noon. He Spent 
the first hour or so goofing around with 
his musical director. At 1 p.m., the 
dancers and Guest Stars Liberace, Co- 
medienne Dorothy Loudon and Tanya 
the Elephant were brought together for 
the first time. It was not exactly a dry 
run with Dean. For one thing, Dean 
didn't bother to take part; for another, 
he was breaking out the dressing-room 
bottle and splashing himself a tall 
Scotch and water. Then came dress re- 
hearsals, the cue for Martin's second 
Scotch and a gagging, ragging appear- 
ance onstage. Then dinner break and 
another Scotch. *We'd rather have him 
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Flibbertigibberish 


Where's Daddy? by William Inge, is 
another of those plays that everyone 
has read before it was written. It in- 
volves no drama, no personal vision, 
no character, no insight—just a leaf- 
through of the dog-eared topics of the 
day. The evening’s menu of fashionable 
clichés includes: Generations—in con- 
flict. The Young—Jacobins in blue jeans 
looking for any old Bastille to storm. 
The Negro—visible and vocal, and there 
must be two or the producer will be ac- 
cused of “token” integration. Middle- 
aged Mothers—so square they are 
cubes. The Homosexual—not really a 
bad chap. 

Amid eroding plaster and stacked-up 
cardboard cartons live two newlywed- 
ded bohemian idiots, young free-spirited 
disasters of innocence and honesty. He, 
execrably played by Beau Bridges, and 
she, execrably played by Barbara Dana, 
are about to become parents in name 
only. Their immediate life plan consists 
of divorce for themselves, adoption for 
their unborn child. In intellectual hock 
to his psychoanalyst, Beau has con- 
vinced Barbara that he and she are 
emotionally unready for parenthood. A 
hotter squarehead prevails. Hiram Sher- 
man is a proper-minded homosexual, 
more censorious than Cato the Elder. 
He has raised Beau since the lad was a 
15-year-old pickup in a gay bar, and he 
is disgusted with Beau’s flibbertigibbet 
irresponsibility. Sherman’s performance 
is an up tick in a dramatic bear market, 
but he doesn’t keep the play from sliding 
inexorably toward its happy bankrupt 
ending. 

Bad luck comes in threes: the past 
eight weeks have provided a melancholy 
chapter in U.S. dramatic history. Ten- 
nessee Williams (Slapstick Tragedy), 
Edward Albee (Malcolm) and William 
Inge have written by far their worst 
plays. 

Family Spat 

The Lion in Winter, by James Gold- 
man, uncages a good roaring lion (Rob- 
ert Preston) and a fearsomely impres- 
sive lioness (Rosemary Harris), but they 
spend the evening toying with a tiny 
blind mouse of a script. . 

Since Henry Ш could not possibly 
recognize himself or his brood in Gold- 
mancolor, the playgoer should not strive 
to do so. Winter is rather à day in 
the life of that boisterous Plantagenet 
family in the little 12th century castle 
halfway down the next block. It is 
Christmas Eve, and a spat is 1n progress. 
That is what the play is, an interminable 
family spat. The three boys, or brats, 
want Daddy’s crown, and they sulk and 
scream over it as if it were the prize 
in the Cracker Jack box. Daddy wants 
Mommy’s booming piece of real estate 
—Aquitaine. 

What Mommy wants is to be one up 
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HENRY GROSSMAN 


PLAYWRIGHT INGE 
Ah, for a Bastille to storm. 


on Daddy—always. Of course, Daddy 
can be trying. He keeps a lemon-blonde 
lollipop of a mistress around the place, 
and sometimes gives her a lick, right 
in front of Mommy. Since they are all 
unloving and unloved, no one is hurt. 
But the pomposities of the dialogue can 
be pretty wounding: "The sky is pocked 
with stars," “I’ve spent two years on 
every street in hell." 

Robert Preston takes on this child's 
play with small range but fierce unrelent- 
ing intensity. Rosemary Harris—wheth- 
er melting, mocking or Medean—proves 
once again that she is one of the two 
or three most formidable actresses on 
the American stage. Too bad she got 
stuck in a Plantagenutty play. 
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BOOKS 


The Leap into Today 


THE NEW PEOPLE by Edith lglauer. 
205 pages. Doubleday. $4.50. 


Before 1953, as far as the Canadian 
government was concerned, the domin- 
ion's 12,000 Eskimos ranked about with 
caribou for concern and polar bears for 
utility. Strewn across millions of square 
miles of permafrost, they were a deplet- 
ed and dying culture, helplessly locked 
in old patterns, too weak to accommo- 
date new. That year Canada's con- 
science underwrote a radical new 
experiment to save the Eskimos by mak- 
ing them self-sufficient. Edith Iglauer’s 
book tells of the leap, “literally for their 
lives,” into the modern world. 

Qikartissivik. The instrument of self- 
help was the cooperative, chosen be- 
cause it would belong to the Eskimo 
and because it was the most simple and 
therefore the most comprehensible of 
marketing systems. Even so, the con- 
cepts often boggled minds whose exer- 
cises in community action had never 
gone much beyond the equitable dissec- 
tion of a harpooned seal. Introduced to 
the unfathomable mysteries of a credit 
union, for example, the Eskimos called 
it gikartissivik, "The place where the 
money is stopped." 

Intersettlement conferences induced 
agonies of self-consciousness among del- 
egates attuned to the lonely life. When 
stage fright paralyzed the first Eskimo 
speaker at a meeting in Frobisher Bay, 
Donald Snowden, the government man, 
eased his chair close to block the view 
of the crowd. “Tell me about the co-op 
at the George River,” he said gently, 
“and forget about the other people 
here.” Slowly, with the help of men 
like Snowden, the Eskimos developed 


SY FRIEDMAN 


EDITH IGLAUER 


T _ With corned seal and walrus vinaigrette. 


54 


the tools they needed: self-assurance, a 


sense of achievement, pues. "We built 
this hall to last forever. said Willi 


Imudlik of the substantial wooden 
meeting place that he helped to erect. 
“Whose store is this?” asked a visitor to 
the co-op trading post in Whale Cove. 


"Uvaguk!" shouted everyone in it 
proudly. “Ours!” А 
Oneekatualeeotae. By 1963, Eskimos 


were running 18 co-ops, shipping as far 
south as New York such marketable 
commodities as frozen char (a delicious 
fish that tastes like salmon), waterproof 
sealskin boots, Eskimo handicraft and 
art. In the Eskimos’ own stores, delica- 
cies that they canned themselves—miuk- 
tuk (whale skin), corned and roasted 
seal meat, sweet-and-sour whale, walrus 
flippers vinaigrette—now move as brisk- 
ly as canned ham loaf. : 

Author Iglauer, the wife of The New 
Yorker Writer Philip Hamburger, flew 
to Northern Canada, attended the con- 
ferences as an observer, learned how to 
walk in deep snow (bend the knees to 
exert a forward rather than downward 
thrust) and got an Eskimo name: Onee- 
katualeeotae, “The woman who tells the 
story." She tells it deliberately and un- 
emotionally, but she provides plenty for 
the reader to feel emotional about. 


Man in the Red Flannel Shirt 


GARIBALDI & HIS ENEMIES by Christo- 
pher Hibbert. 423 pages. Little, Brown. 
$7.50. 


Compared with the grand simplicities 
of the American Revolution, Italy’s 
struggle for nationhood was an operatic 
business; the absurd plot seems almost 
irrelevant to the magnificent sound ef- 
fects. Its chief character had none of 
the natural authority of a born grandee 
like Washington; he was a bizarre, pen- 
niless, oratorical adventurer with a wild 
beard, red shirt, cloak and cutlass. 

Giuseppe Garibaldi was also a pure 
and noble man, whose goodness re- 
proaches a 20th century in which revo- 
lutionaries have been most notable for 
wickedness. His story has been superbly 
told by Christopher Hibbert, a 42-year- 
old British historian of the kind called 
"popular" because he is prolific (this is 
his fourth major work), he is readable, 
and he does not clutter the text with 
academic expertise. 

Village Patriotism. Italy was a Na- 
poleonic satrapy in 1807 when Garibaldi 
was born. After the Congress of Vien- 
na (1814-15), the peninsula was con- 
trolled by three entities: France, the Pa- 
pacy and the House of Savoy. Garibaldi 

himself was born in Nice; he spoke and 
wrote the Ligurian dialect, but never 
quite mastered Italian. Few Italians spoke 
anything but a regional dialect; an Um- 
пап peasant found it hard to commu- 
nicate with a Venetian or a Neapolitan. 
Patriotism stopped at village limits. 
А political conviction that Italy was a 
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startlingly enlarge the human interest 
as well as the literary stature of this 
“haughty soul to woman join'd"—an 
androgyne of genius who was born with 
a man's mind in a woman's body and 
could never reconcile the two. 

Royalty & Rest Rooms. Ignored by 
her family, Lady Mary as a child took 
refuge in a life of fantasy—she liked to 
run across the fields in the evening, try- 
ing to catch the setting sun. At 19, she 
had produced several albums of verse 
and a "handsome bosom" that disput- 
ed for attention with dark smoldering 
eyes. At 24, she married Edward Wort- 
ley, coldly handsome grandson of the 
Earl of Sandwich, who seemed more 
interested in money than in Mary. Even 
so, she wrote him hearty letters of po- 
litical encouragement: "The Ministry is 


LETTER-WRITER MONTAGUE 
A dragon of intelligence. 


like a play at Court; there’s a little door 
to get in, and a great Croud without, 
shoveing and thrusting who shall be 
foremost; people that knock others with 
their Elbows, disregard a little kick of 
the shinns, and still thrust forwards are 
sure of a good place.” : 

In 1716, Wortley was named am- 
bassador to the court of the Sultan. In 
her celebrated “embassy letters" from 
Turkey, Lady Mary wrote about every- 
thing from royalty to rest rooms, and 
was particularly happy to find that the 
custom of the veils reduced "danger of 
Discovery" and made "the number of 
faithfull wives very small." 

Dirty Smock. Back in England, she 
induced physicians to attempt the Turk- 
ish practice of preventing smallpox by 
inoculation, and the ensuing controver- 
sy made her famous as the Jonas Salk 
of the 18th century. She also set up a 
salon frequented by such famous wits 
as Congreve, Pope, Steele, Fielding, 
Voltaire—and Lady Mary. Once, when 
somebody wondered why Prime Minis- 
ter Robert Walpole had appointed a dolt 
as his Secretary of State, Lady Mary 
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explained: "Oh, if I came suddenly to 
a great fortune and set up my coach, 
I should like to show it to the neigh- 
bouring village, but I could not carry 
you with me, for people might doubt 
whether it was your coach or mine. But 
if you would let me carry your cat with 
me, I would; for nobody would think it 
was the cat's coach." 

The games she played made enemies, 
among them that ingenious hunchback, 
Alexander Pope, whose ferociously wit- 
ty verses proclaimed that Lady Mary 
was greedy, stingy, adulterous, Lesbian, 
syphilitic—and on top of that she wore 
a dirty smock. His attacks were sicken- 
ingly effective. In her 40s Lady Mary 
faced a painful prospect: her name was 
muck, her marriage a byword, her 
looks a fading memory. In moving lines 
she said farewell to the love she never 
found. 

Whilst other Maids a shameless Path 

pursue, 

Neither to Honour, nor to Int'rest 

true; 

And proud to swell the Triumphs of 

their Eyes, 

Exult in Love from Lovers they 


despise; 

Their Maxims all revers'd, I mean to 
prove, 

And tho' I like the Lover quit the 
Love. 


She spoke too soon. In 1736 she ran 
off to Venice with a dreamily beautiful 
but coldly ambisextrous adventurer, to 
whom she wrote 26 stormy love letters 
that appear for the first time in these 
volumes. Soon jilted, Lady Mary stayed 


_on in Italy until, at 72, she announced: 


"[ am dragging my ragged remnant of 
life to England.” When she arrived, half 
of London turned out to inspect the 
legendary monster. Her vivacity was so 
great that nobody guessed she was dy- 
ing of cancer. To Lady Mary herself, 
death was a matter of indifference. “I 
have lived long enough,” she declared 
firmly. And she was off to catch the 
setting sun. 


Genuine Magic 


GREENSTONE by Sylvia Ashton-War- 
ner. 217 pages. Simon & Schuster. 


$4.50. 


Nothing is more boring and embar- 
rassing than an amateur conjurer. Mag- 
ic must be perfect; real rabbits must 
emerge from the trick hat. The reader, 
noting that Sylvia Ashton-Warner’s 
novel is dedicated to a river (New 
Zealand’s Whanganui), that among the 
chief characters are 13 darling chil- 
dren, most of them under one tin roof, 
and that various Maori gods and spirits 
are freely invoked, may suspect that he 
is being conjured into accepting a crock 
of anthropological whimsy. Not so; the 
magic here is real. 

Greenstone is a story of two 
the Polynesian Maori, wh 
New Zealand from the 
anic island ho i 
tury, and the. 
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© MODEL X-100D 
І Custom Deck 


MODEL 
AA-5000 


This wonderful combination consisting of the 
X-100D and the AA-5000, includes the widely 
acclaimed cross field head in the Tape Deck. 
The music power is 110 watts in this new solid 
state stereo pre-main amplifier. This remark- 
able set produces a clarity of all sounds with 
a wide frequency response, ranging from 40- 
23,000 cps. 

A beautiful wooden frame enhances the appear- 
ance of this remarkable set, which can be used 
in the home or elsewhere. 


АКА! PROFESSIONAL 


Solid State 
Pocket Tape 
Recorder 


Once again, our cross field head makes possible 
many professional features including: recording 
time 4 hours on ЗИ” 600 ft. tape; matchless 
in its sound quality; capstan drive eliminates 
distortion and high frequency response 100- 
9,000 cps at 1% ips. i 
lts standard features enable you to play the 
tape on any recorder. However, if used with 
Akai AA-5000, this will be your assurance of 


perfect sounds. All metal, so no easily dam- 
aged ! 
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erson n January 1, Eaton Manufacturing Company 
ш "m пегаеа its wholly-owned subsidiary, Yale & Towne, Inc., 
Du nto the parent corporation and adopted а new name. 
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ge F п move fully coordinated the worldwide strengths and 
Ww P sources of both of these diversified producers of capital 
od PORE materials handling equipment, automotive and 
de d ri umer products, locks and hardware. Now, the benefits 
of ! o3 even greater dependability and service are promised to 
mi "Sumers, business and industry — domestic and international. 
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SLG You could be there tomorr ot 


How long have you been dreaming 
of a box seat at the Metropolitan 
Opera? A view from atop the Em- 
pire State Building? An offbeat mo- 
ment in a Greenwich Village coffee- 


sthenjoy 18 | 
vie aN 


Our jets will fly you nonstop from Hawaii, you 
Tokyo to California by the Great Air—a great MOV’ ing 
CircleRoute—it’s1100milesshorter shows for private list? 
and hours faster than any other So call your Pa? 


E н route. And when we write your Agent. Or Pan m 
house after a night on Broadway? ticket between California and NES Eod feeling, 


A taste of New York's third-stream York you can stop over in upto20 with the very best. 
_ modern jazz? A rendezvous with U.S.A. cities for no extra fare 
= Klee, Kandinsky and Monet at the Then stop over in Hawaii on your World's most exP 
{Modern Museum? way home. Between California and тш America 
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Products for today— 
Innovations for tomorrow 


NEC 


Nippon Electric Company Limited 
P. 0. Box 1, Takanawa, Tokyo, Japan 
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TIME LISTINGS 


TIME Asia Edition ——— 
Editorial content identical with U.S. edition 
except for occasional contractions because of 
space fitting. This edition is neither censored 
nor re-edited. Editorial and advertising offices: 
TIME & LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, 


New York, N.Y. 10020. Printed by Dai Nippon 
Printing Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


BURMA (1 yr, K 60; 3 yrs, K 120; 5 yrs, K 180) 
c/o People's Stores Corp. (Ava House), 232 Sule 
Pagoda Road, Rangoon 
CEYLON (1 yr, Rs 60.00) c/o Bank of Ceylon, 
Post Box 241, Colombo 


HONG KONG (1 уг, HK$ 72; 3 yrs, HK$ 144; 
5 yrs, HK$ 216), c/o First National City Bank, 
P.O. Box 14, Hong Kong 


INDIA (1 yr, Rs 60; 3 yrs, Rs 120;5 yrs, Rs 180), 
c/o First National City Bank, 293 D М№аогојі 
Road, Bombay 1 


JAPAN (1 yr, 4,500 yen; 3 yrs, 9,000; 5 yrs, 
13,500), TIME International, Central Post. 
Office, Box 88, Tokyo 


KOREA (1 yr, 3300 won; 3 yrs, 6600 won; 5 yrs, 
9900 won), c/o Universal Publications Agency, 
I.P.D. Box 1380, Seoul. 


MALAYSIA (1 yr, M$ 37.50; 3 yrs, M$ 75.00; 5 
yrs, M$ 112.50) c/o First National City Bank, 
P.O. Box 112, Kuala Lumpur (Subject to Ex- 
change Control permission) 


PAKISTAN (1 yr, Rs 60; 3 yrs, Rs 120; 5 yrs, 
Rs 180), c/o National Bank of Pakistan, Local 
Office, Post Box 4840, Karachi-2 (please enclose 
declaration that total amount spent this year 
for foreign books and periodicals, including 
this order, has not exceeded RS. 500). 


PHILIPPINES (1 yr, 43 pesos; 3 yrs, 86 pesos; 
5 yrs, 129 pesos), c/o First National City Bank, 
Calle Juan Luna, Manila 


SINGAPORE (1 yr, M$ 37.50; 3 yrs, M$ 75.00, 
5 yrs, M$ 112.50) c/o First National City Bank, 
Denmark House, 6 Raffles Quay 


TAIWAN (1 yr, NT$500; 3 yrs, NT$ 1000; 5 yrs, 
NT$ 1500) c/o Bank of Taiwan, Chungking 
Road South, Taipei 

THAILAND (1 yr, B 282; 3 yrs, B 564; 5 yrs, 
B.846), с/о Bank of America NT & SA, Р.О. Box 
158, Bangkok 

U.S. MILITARY PERSONNEL & U.S. TER- 
RITORIES (1 yr, US$ 12.50; 3 yrs, US$ 25.00; 
5 yrs, US$ 37.50) TIME International, 540 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611, U.S.A, 
ALL OTHER COUNTRIES (1 yr, US$ 12.50: 
3 yrs, US$ 25.00; 5 yrs, US$ 37.50) TIME Ines 
national 5 Ottho Heldringstraat, Amsterdam 
18, Netherlands 


IIo 


TIME INC. with its subsidiaries also publishes Lire, 
Fortune and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, hates of the 
Board, Andrew Heiskell; Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee, Roy E. Larsen; Chairman, Finance Commit- 
tee, Charles L. Stillman; President, James A. Linen; 
Executive Vice President and Treasurer, D. 2 
Brumbaugh; Vice President and Secretary, Bernard 
Barnes; Vice President and Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Arnold W. Carlson; Vice President and Comp- 
troller, John Е. Harvey; Vice Presidents, Charles A. 
Adams, Bernhard M. Auer, Rhett Austell, Edgar R. 

aker, rles B. Bear, ay Buckhout, R. M. 
Buckley, John L. Hallenbeck, Jerome 5, Hardy, 
L. James, Arthur W. Keylor, Henry Luce ІІ, 
Ralph D, Paine, Jr., Weston C. Pullen, Jr., James R. 
Shepley; Assistant Comptroller and Assistant Secre- 
tary, Curtis C. Messinger; Assistant Treasurers, 
W. Ġ. Davis, Evan S, Ingels, Richard B. McKeough. 


TELEVISION 


for 
THE GEMINI 8 MISSION. Splashdown 

the three-day Gemini 8 flight is scheduled 
for Friday, March 18, if all goes well, 
followed by color films of the space walk. 


Wednesday, March 16 _ : 

BATMAN (ABC, 7:30-8 p-m.).* Julie 
Newmar, who played a robot last season 
on “My Living Doll,” unbends for a supple 
guest appearance as the Catwoman in 
“The Purr-fect Crime.” 

CHRYSLER PRESENTS A BOB HOPE COMEDY 
SPECIAL (NBC, 9-10 p.m.). A daring mix- 
ture of unlike comic elixirs—Lee Marvin, 
Phyllis Diller, Jonathan Winters—which 
may blend into a palatable draught. 


Thursday, March 17 
CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS, 
9-11:15 p.m.). The Notorious Landlady, 
with Kim Novak and Jack Lemmon. Gil- 
bert and Sullivan fans will enjoy the 
Pirates of Penzance band concert at the 
end of this film—about 10:50, to be safe. 


Saturday, March 19 
THE NATIONAL INVITATIONAL BASKETBALL 
TOURNAMENT (CBS, 2-4 p.m.). The finals 
from Manhattan’s Madison Square Garden. 


Sunday, March 20 

CBS SPORTS SPECTACULAR (CBS, 2:30-4 
p.m.). The U.S. Alpine and International 
Ski championships from Stowe, Vt. Satur- 
day events will be taped, but the Sunday 
ones will be live. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.) “Woman Doctor in Viet Nam,” a 
documentary about Dr. Pat Smith, who 
runs the 40-bed Catholic Mission Hospital 
in Kontum, 255 miles northeast of Saigon. 

THE REFORMATION (NBC, 6:30-7:30 
p-m.). Martin Luther, John Calvin and 
Ignatius of Loyola are anchormen for this 
special on Europe in the 16th century. 

THE SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9-11:45 
p.m.). In this cinema version of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s Tender Is the Night, lovesick 
Psychiatrist Jason Robards cannot save 
himself (or the film) from being destroyed 
by his psychotic wife and patient, Jennifer 
Jones. Intriguing for those who think Jung. 


Tuesday, March 22 
CAROL + 2 (CBS, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). “Carol” 
= Burnett and “2”=Lucille Ball + Zero 
Mostel. With that O in there, the sum 
should be impressive. 


THEATER 
On Broadway . 


PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! When a 
man buries his past, he rarely faces the 
Brave dry-eyed. But Brian Friel applies 
the saving sponge of humor to the Irish 
sentiment pouring from his play, and 
Dubliners Donal Donnelly and Patrick 
Bedford, as twin images of the hero, stir 
up a fine farrago of laughter and tears. 

SWEET CHARITY. As a dancing doxy with 
a heart of gold. Gwen Verdon is one of 
nature's eternally winning losers. Chore- 
ographer Bob Fosse adds redeeming 
grace to Neil Simon's feeble script. 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE. Sunk in medi- 
ocrity, trapped in middle life, self-accusing 


* All times E.S.T. 


2 Address changes and subscription Inquiries should be malled to TIME International, 5 Ottho Heldrin: 


i gstraat, Amsterdam 18, Netherlands. offic 
weekly by TIME Inc., at 540 №. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 60611. U.S.A, Second clas: Ч at additional mailing 1 
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It's a half-frame 

that can accommodate 
one lens after another 
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It's a single lens reflex 
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fleeting harmonies m a comparatively 
i ut tic beat. 

BE SURES AT THE COPA (Motown: 
In songs like Baby Love and Stop! In the 
Name of Love, Florence, Diana and Mary 
show why they are perhaps the best-known 
evangels of the Detroit Sound (TIME, 
March 4). But the Sound is frequently 
abandoned as the girls adopt some Broad- 
way airs (I Am Woman, Make Someone 
20А ON THE WALL (Columbia), а 
catchy and ironic song about a left-behind 
lover (*Countin' flowers on the wall,/That 
don't bother me at all”) was taken im- 
mediately into the repertory of the rock- 
"n-roll set, but most of the other songs in 
this album (This Ole House, The Whiffen- 
poof Song) will appeal to other audiences. 
The four Statler Brothers, who began by 
singing Gospel at tent meetings in the 
South, specialize in country music. 

THE 4 SEASONS' GOLD VAULT OF HITS (Phil- 
ips). It’s not only the sound but the senti- 
ments of the Seasons that are so durable. 
Never mind if the quartet seems to whine. 
Its members are chroniclers of love affairs 
nixed by parents (“Му folks won't let me") 
and hexed by small allowances (“Think 
what your family would say to a poor boy 
like me!"). 


CINEMA 


THE GROUP. Under the expert tutelage 
of Director Sidney Lumet, eight captivat- 
ing young actresses rediscover the Roose- 
velt era in an irresistible drama based on 
Mary McCarthy’s bitchy, college-bred 
bestseller about what happened to Vassar’s 
class of '33 after commencement day. 
Joan Hackett, Jessica Walter, Shirley 
Knight and Joanna Pettet are the most 
active alumnae. 

THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET. This poign- 
ant Czech drama hurls the question of 
universal guilt into a tranquil but non- 
occupied Slovakian village in 1942. The 
case concerns a Chaplinesque little no- 
body (Josef Króner) who, because he is 
an Aryan, is put in charge of the business, 
and the fate, of a shiningly innocent old 
Jewish shopkeeper (Ida Kaminska). 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
A rare Biblical film, made with nonpro- 
fessional actors and a script based wholly 
on Scripture, this modest, unassuming 
drama on the life of Christ is the work 
of Director Pier Paolo Pasolini, an Italian 
Communist. 

KING AND COUNTRY. Injustice triumphs 
in Director Joseph Losey’s story about a 
doomed World War I deserter (Tom 
Courtenay) and the officer (Dirk Bo- 
garde) who fights to save him. 

THE FLIGHT OF THE PHOENIX. Survival 
seems more urgent and exciting than usual 
when James Stewart, Richard Attenbor- 
ough and a cynical crew crawl out of a 
plane crash in the Sahara and try to 
patch up their differences long enough to 
jerry-build a one-engined getaway plane 
from the wreckage. 

OTHELLO. This filmed stage production 
Stars Sir Laurence Olivier playing Shakes- 
peare’s Moor in blackface with inexhaus- 
tible virtuosity, though his characteriza- 
tion shifts at times from classic to calypso. 

DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. Omar Sharif and Julie 
Christie lead an exceptional cast through 
romance and revolution in Director David 
Lean's eye-filling facsimile of Pasternak's 

Russia. 
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munity of another 10,000, Vanderbilt can- 
not match the flesh-colored originality of 
Berkeley's sensual free-for-alls, 

DUDLEY CLENDINEN 


Tom Graves 
A. B. RITTENBERRY 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Sir: I presume you don’t claim originali- 
ty for those guys and dolls, who do not 
even have a word for it. Thousands of 
years ago, the Greeks had a word—orgy, 
still in use because the practice never 
ceased. So did the Romans, with their 
bacchanalia. Even the underdeveloped 
Brazilians have a cute word—suruba, and 
it is very popular there in all walks of life. 
In the 305, I took part in similar divertis- 
sements with Faculty of Philosophy grad- 
uate students of Buenos Aires University; 
de rigueur attire for the young ladies was 
a lettuce leaf kept in place with a glob of 
whipped cream. 
HECTOR С. Sosa 

Chevy Chase, Md. 


Sailor, Rest Your Oar! 


Sir: Your quietly eloquent eulogy for 
Fleet Admiral Nimitz [March 4] bespeaks 
the man. Millions of Americans, even 
several hundred thousand of us who 
served in the Pacific Fleet, never set eyes 
upon him; rather, we felt and knew his 
presence. That was the genesis of our 
confidence. Sailor, rest your oar! 
Dr. ALLISON W. SAVILLE 

Fulton, Md. 


Sir: TIME perpetuates a colossal mis- 
statement: that a reading of the Japanese 
“Purple Code” by the Army helped the 
Fleet Admiral dispose his forces for the 
Battle of Midway. The Purple Code was 
a Japanese diplomatic cipher; whether we 
read it or not had no relation to Midway. 
What did occur was that in April or early 
May 1942 a group of naval (including 
Marine) cryptanalysts and Japanese lin- 
guists working under Commander J. J. 
Rochefort at Pearl Harbor were success- 
ful in partially breaking and translating a 
Japanese naval code. This was a major 
element (but by no means the only one) 
affecting the successful disposition of Nim- 
itz’ forces for the Battle of Midway. 
А. Н. McCoLLUM 
Rear Admiral, U.S.N. (Ret.) 

Arlington, Va. 
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LETTERS 


aground in 1908. The ship was conducting 
torpedo practice; I was torpedo officer; | 
Nimitz, commanding officer, was on the | 
bridge. We fired at a target moored in | 
shallow water near the beach, which made 
recovering torpedoes easier. Then the ship 
headed toward a dinghy stationed to se- 
cure the spent torpedo. We proceeded 
cautiously, taking soundings. Since the 
bottom was known to be soft, there could 
be little damage to the ship if she did 
touch; Nimitz might have considered he 
was taking a calculated risk. When the 
ship did touch, we felt no jolt; she just 
stopped. Engines were reversed. АП hands 
were ordered aft to lift the bow; the ship 
floated free. Nimitz conscientiously re- 
ported the incident. 


HUGH ALLEN 


Commander, U.S.N. (Ret.) 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Humor 


Sir: About your Essay on humor [March 
4]: You were right to include among the 
alltime big ones Jack Benny's reply to the 
robber who demanded his money or life. 
When I mentioned this old radio classic to 
Benny recently, he said: “That was our 
longest laugh. But the one I like best was 
on our TV show. My trousers were draped 
on a rack, and when a delivery boy came 
in, Rochester got a quarter out of my 
pocket and tipped the boy. Then I came 
in, hefted my trousers once, and said, 
*Rochester, who took a quarter out of my 
pants? Now THAT'S damn funny, if I do 
say so myself!" 
ELSTON BROOKS 

Amusements Editor 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Fort Worth 


Sir: Any essayist who thinks that today's 
sex humor differs from Shakespeare's in 
more than just style, that the "black hu- 
mor" of today is not closely akin to the 
"sick" “Little Willies” of the turn of the 
century, or that Tom Swifties and elephant 
jokes are not of the same genre as last 
generations Little Morons, needs some 
basic reading in Joe Miller. No wonder 
you misunderstand the lack of “robust- 
ness" of satire, and haven't read on past 
Peanuts and Li'l Abner to Pogo, B.C. and 
Born Loser. 
CHARLES R. GRUNER 

Assistant Professor of Speech 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Sir: About your Polish joke: May I tell 
you another? ‹ 
О: What's black and blue and lies on 


the floor? m 
А: Guys who tell Polish jokes. 


GEORGE Н. WOJTKIEWICZ 
Waltham, Mass. 


Filling the Budgetary Hole 


Sir: I have sent a check to Bus Driver 
Randazzo [March 4] to help compensate 
him for loss of pay while fulfilling his 
sense of civic duty. Perhaps this will be 
the beginning of a fund; a certificate of 
merit is a fine gesture, but it will not help 
fill the hole in his budget. 
(Mrs.) Sue T. Rouse 


Columbia, S.C. 


Tub or Tower? 


Sir: Architect Philip Johnson's desi; 
the Ellis Island shrine [March 4 
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Al over the world, YOUR 
LANGUAGE is the language 
AIU uses. 

In local offices, experienced 
local staffs — with thorough 
knowledge not only of your 
words but also of your business 
and your insurance needs—-are 
close at hand. Even when busi- 
ness requires travel around 
the globe, you will find AIU 
people speak of insurance pro- 
tection and service in terms you 
understand. 


LL LANGUA Ah spoken here 


Authoritatively yet cordially, 
professionally but plainly, AIU 
answers your insurance prob- 
lems . . . іп YOUR LANGUAGE 
... With service that only АТО 
can give you. 
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BRUEGHEL'S BABEL 


“Tower” has a wild and slight & 
elegance; Johnson's looks more lity 
verted wooden laundry tub. 

RICHARD F. Ros] 
Somerville, N J. 


Urban Discontent 
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the new Boeing 737 Twinjet. 


The new Boeing 737 will offer airlines, 
and passengers, a unique combination 
of advantages: a design more ad- 
vanced than that of any other short- 
haul jet, and the backing of the most ex- 
tensive jetliner experience in the world. 
Boeing has built more jetliners than 
any other manufacturer. Boeing jets 
have flown more than 614 million 
hours (714 years) in commercial serv- 
ice. They are the first to have carried 
тоге than 100 million passengers. 
But the most significant measure of 


шш the reliability and passenger appeal of 


Boeing jets is this: airlines have 
bought more jets from Boeing than 


from all other free-world manufac- 
turers combined. (In 1965, Boeing 
sales alone were higher than the entire 
industry ever recorded in any previ- 
ous year.) 

The new 737 will be the smallest 
Boeing jet, yet it will have a cabin as 
wide and roomy as the biggest Inter- 
continental. It will be the only airliner 
to offer short-haul passengers the same 
roomy cabin enjoyed by passengers 
on the longest over-ocean routes. 

A quiet, quick-climbing jetliner, the 
737 will be able to operate with ease 
from smaller airports, It will carry up 
to 113 passengers and cruise at 580 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


G3. Ln. Qu. 


S World War II ground to a halt, 
the Red armies and the Krem- 
lin’s commissars swept into Eastern 
Europe from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea, gobbled up half a continent and 
more than 100 million people. This 
week, 21 years and a new generation 
later, TIME takes its readers behind 
the no-longer-so-impenetrable Iron 
Curtain for a revealing appraisal in 
word and picture of what the years 
have wrought in the four major and 
strikingly diverse countries of the 
area: Rumania, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. 

Principal reporter on the story 
was William Rademaekers, who cov- 
ered the Hungarian uprising ten 
years ago, has since been based in 
Bonn, Washington and Rome, and 
next week will open our Eastern Eu- 
rope bureau in Budapest. His flu- 
ency in Hungarian and German and 
his knowledge of Italian and Spanish 
should serve him well there. For the 
cover story, he made three trips to 
Rumania and Hungary, two to 
Czechoslovakia and one to Poland. 
Of course he was not alone on the 
story. Managing Editor Otto Fuer- 
bringer, in the company of Old East 
European Hand Jim Bell (who now 
runs the New York bureau), last fall 
interviewed their way through three 
of the countries. Writer Robert Jones 
was in Eastern Europe this winter, 
and Researcher Julie Adams stopped . 
there last summer. Senior Editor Pe- 
ter Bird Martin, our man in charge 
of color projects, spent nine days 
scouting picture possibilities in the 
area, took 300 himself and wrote 
the shooting script for Photographer 
Jerry Cooke. Talkative in Russian, 
German and French, Cooke worked 
his way through five weeks of shoot- 
ing in the four countries, took nearly 
all of the pictures that appear in the 


color section. . 
Except for some rather obvious 
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RADEMAEKERS IN RUMANIA 


police shadowing that had to be put 
up with in Rumania, our people suf- 
fered no pressures, were allowed to 
work freely for the most part. Per- 
haps the worst experience they en- 
countered was that old Balkan bug- 
aboo of night driving with the lights 
now off, now on. The trick is to 
switch the lights off and use those of 
the approaching car. Trouble is that 
the approaching car is playing the 
same game and, as Rademaekers re- 
calls, “cars roll blindly at each other 
for sickening seconds before flicking 
their lights on again.” 

One warm discovery was that, 
even after two decades of Commu- 
nist propaganda, the people on the 
whole are friendly to Americans. “I 
have a sister in Cleveland,” a Ru- 
manian farmer said to Rademaekers. 
“Please send her my love.” “Amer- 
ica,” mused a Hungarian boy. “That 
is a nice word.” “Are you an Amer- 
ican?” asked an elderly Pole at a 
party. “Then let me hug you." 
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Fonomics, derived from a Greek 
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THE- UHS: 


poohed talk of imminent tax increases, 
insisting: “We want to watch the figures 
more closely for, a while.” 

Nonetheless, President Johnson's 
concern for the economy was evident 
in his repeated references to it last 
week. Sounding the theme that the U.S. 
could have its boom and beat inflation 
too, he warned: “We must be alert to 
assure that the pace of our advance 
does not become too rapid, endangering 
the healthy stability and sound balance 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWS MAGAZINE 
Vol. 87, No. 11 


"VD. LIKE A RAISE SO 1 CAN HAVE SOME SAVINGS THAT CAN 


Washington’s tacit approval, further 
bruising the battered stock market (see 
U.S. BusINEss). 

Two-Way Street. The next, more dif- 
ficult step is up to the Administration. 
In a classic inflationary spiral such as 
the present one, when demand out- 
paces supply, and when monetary 
measures have been exhausted, the bal- 
ance can only be evened by cutting 
Government spending or raising taxes 
—fast. “The time for action is now,” 
FISHETTI—NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE INC, 


© Mew York Меч Тине lac 


BE NIBBLED AWAY BY INFLATION, LIKE EVERYBODY ELSE.” 
The creep is becoming a crawl. 


of our expansion. Yet to conclude that 
we must proceed cautiously does not 
mean that we should slam on the brakes 
or throw the economy into reverse.” 

The men who manage U.S. monetary 
policy recognized the need for caution 
last December. Then, after the Federal 
Reserve Board boosted Ше discount 
rate, Chairman Willtam McChesney 
Martin got only growls from the White 
House. "Today, even the liberal minority 
on the board that opposed Martin con- 
cedes that he made the right move— 
though many businessmen are now wor- 
ried that money has become too tight. 
Last week Manhattan’s Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co. led the way to a further 
tightening of credit by raising the 
“prime rate"—the interest charged on 
loans to the bank’s biggest and most reli- 
able customers—from 5% to 5346 , high- 
est level since the formula was intro- 
duced in the 1930s. Virtually every ma- 
jor bank in the U.S. followed suit, with 
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said John Langum, president of Chi- 
cago's Business Economics, lnc. "In- 
stead, we have this happy talk that 
everything is fine." Samuelson, anxious 
to prove that “the new economics is an 
honest economics, a two-way street,” 
urged that the existing 7% investment 
tax credit for business be dropped, cor- 
porate income taxes be raised from 
48% to 50%, and individual income 
taxes be increased 5% across the board. 
M.I.T.’s Robert Solow, one of the 
most expansion-minded of the New 
Economists, confessed: “Until now, I 
have been against any tax increases. 
I have come to change my mind in the 
last month.” This week even Demo- 


crats on the Congressional Joint Eco- | 


nomic Committee—headed by E 
Money Advocate Wright 
Texas—plan to issue a г 
stand-by tax inci х 

To some 


result of Capitol НШ% contrary mood. 
Last week, while considering a $6 bil- 
lion tax measure to help finance the Viet 
Nam war, rebellious Senators festooned 
it with free-spending amendments that 
would have subtracted more than $1 
billion from the total. The most costly 
proposals were finally killed in a Senate- 
House Conference (see The Congress), 
and the bill's major provisions survived, 
notably the restoration of excise taxes 
on phone calls and automobiles, and a 
speedup in the collection of corporate 
and personal income taxes. 

High Society. Actually, there can be 
no solution without a measure of politi- 
cal risk. In a joint press conference last 


WALTER BENNETT 


HARVARD'S FAIRBANK 
A Confucian fiction... 


week, Senate Minority Leader Everett 
Dirksen and House Republican Leader 
Gerald Ford predicted that the econ- 
omy would rank “right up at the top” as 
an election issue, went on to declare 
that “the Great Society has become the 
High Society,” with “high taxes, high 
prices, high spending, high deficits.” It 
was an all-purpose statement—putting 
Johnson on the spot, whether he raises 
taxes to dampen inflation or risks higher 
prices by failing to do so. 

The President’s least likely course is 
te do nothing. In conferences with 
Fowler and Ackley last week, he dis- 
cussed several possible tax proposals, 
while Treasury officials prepared draft 
bills. A final decision may well be made 
in a couple of weeks when Johnson’s 
financial “troika,” Fowler, Ackley and 
Budget Director Charles Schultze, hold 
their next meeting—though Johnson is 
not expected to make his move until a 
number of revenue-raising and appro- 
priations bills now before Congress have 
been cleared, probably around mid- 
April. The President, who seemed main- 
ly concerned last week with winning an 
advance consensus, warned pointedly: 

“We must be prepared to act quickly 

in the field of taxation if such action 

appears necessary." Among economists, 
the consensus already exists: the neces- 
sity is obvious. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Reading the Dragon's Mind 


To most Americans, Peking's motives 
are about as scrutable as they were in 
Marco Polo's day—and about as pre- 
dictable. Last week the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, whose chairman, 
J. William Fulbright, acknowledged that 
he needs educating on Red China, called 
in two distinguished academic Sinolo- 
gists for help in reading the dragon's 
mind. и 

It was educational, all right. The ex- 
perts, in remarkable agreement, were 
of scant comfort to the committee's 
clamorous antiwar faction. On. Viet 
Nam, their testimony in all but accent 
virtually echoed Lyndon Johnson. The 
conflict is not a civil war, as Fulbright 
and many other liberals like to think, 
said Harvard Historian John K. Fair- 
bank, but rather the current arena for 
what may be a long-term, historical 
struggle between the U.S. and China. 
He reasoned that the Communists must 
be stopped in their attempt to take 
over South Viet Nam, which he regards 
as their testing ground for other po- 
tential “wars of liberation" in under- 
developed countries. “There has to be 
a struggle," he said. “The Chinese un- 
derstand struggle." 

Optimism & Caution. Neither Fair- 
bank nor Columbia Political Scientist 
A. Doak Barnett would accept the Ful- 
bright line that the war in Viet Nam 
would Jead to full-scale hostilities with 
China, with the proviso—which the Ad- 
ministration has repeatedly endorsed— 
that the U.S. does not intend to destroy 
what the Chinese consider a buffer re- 
gime in North Viet Nam. Both, how- 
ever, cautioned against bombing Hanoi 
or Haiphong. Indeed, Administration 
experts whose policies embody the same 
reservations advanced by Fairbank and 
Barnett, expressed mystification last 
week at Fulbright's recent assertion that 
"certain China experts in our Govern- 
ment think the Chinese leaders them- 
selves expect to be at war with the 
United States within a year." 

While supporting the Administration 
on Viet Nam, the two scholars took is- 
sue with Washington's fundamental ap- 
proach to China. The U.S. should shift, 
Barnett suggested, from “containment 
plus isolation of Peking to containment 
without isolation,’ working simultane- 
ously to block Chinese expansionism 
—as in Viet Nam—and to bring the 
Chinese into the international commu- 
nity, particularly the United Nations. 
Peking—like any psychotic patient— 
would resist therapy with every obnox- 
lous means at its disposal. Nonetheless, 
said Barnett, "initiatives on our part are 
clearly required if we are to work, how- 
ever slowly, toward the long-term goal 
of a more stable, less explosive situa- 
tion in Asia." The Communists, added 
Fairbank succinctly, should be brought 

into the U.N. “even if they said they 
were going to dynamite the place.” 
There is probably no concession the 
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elections, gain honestly a voice in gov- 
ernment, so be it. But prior to elections 
this Government will not be 4 party to 
any settlement which amounts to а pre- 
election victory for Communists that 
cannot be won at the ballot box.” 


THE CONGRESS 
Prouty's Pride 


"What we are supposed to be doing 
today," protested Senate Finance Com- 
mittee Chairman Russell Long, “1$ rais- 
ing revenue, not spending it." Attacking 
Republican Senator Winston Prouty's 
proposal to extend social security bene- 
fits to all Americans aged 70 or more, 
Louisiana's Long cried that “it would 
be just as well to scatter $100 bills in 
a high wind." For all his protestations, 
the Senate, in mutinous mood, ap- 
proved a variation of Prouty's amend- 
ment to the Administration's tax-boost- 
ing bill that would cost $120 million 
in its first year. 

"Dim & Desperate." Prouty, 59, a 
flinty, former small-town mayor from 
upstate Vermont, has been trying for 
years to get his pet project passed. into 
law. Last week, armed with an impres- 
sive array of statistics and endorse- 
ments for his amendment, he argued 
that many retired  citizens—notably 
schoolteachers, farmers and policemen 
—are in desperate financial straits be- 
cause they never qualified for social 
security. “The poverty program,” he 
said, “benefits 50,000 young people in 
the prime of life. The Prouty amend- 
ment benefits 1.5 million older Ameri- 
cans in their dim and often desperate 
years.” 

Critics of Prouty’s proposal de- 
nounced it as fiscal profligacy. Florida 
Democrat George Smathers warned 
that it would “feed the fires of infla- 
tion.” Asked Rhode Island Democrat 
John Pastore: “How can we have our 
cake and eat it too?" Long, who acted 
as floor manager for the Administration 
tax bill, objected that the amendment 
could benefit millionaires as well as pau- 
pers. Nonetheless, in an election year, 
many Senators saw the justice of 
Prouty’s proposal. Watched by lobbyists 
from the National Council of Senior 
Citizens in the gallery, they passed the 
amendment, 45 to 40, with the support 
of such normally conservative Republi- 
cans as Nebraska’s Carl Curtis, South 
Dakota’s Karl Mundt, апа Texas’ John 
Tower—all of whom face re-election 
campaigns this fall. Next day the Sen- 
ate approved, 46 to 42, an amendment 
by Indiana Democrat Vance Hartke, 
barring the Administrations proposal 
to hike the tax on local telephone serv- 
ice from 396 to 10%. 

Wrenched Compromise. The two 
amendments, according to White House 
estimates, would have lopped $1 billion 
in revenue from the House-passed bill 
to raise an additional $6 billion. After 
powerful arm wrenching, Administra- 
tion forces persuaded a House-Senate 
conference committee to knock out 
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SENATOR PROUTY 
And a cake for eating. 


Hartke's amendment. But Prouty's pet, 
though watered down, remained. As 
finally approved by the conference, it 
would 1) provide $35 monthly for in- 
dividuals, $52.50 for couples; 2) bene- 
fit only persons who are 72 or older 
or who reach that age by Jan. 1, 1968, 
and are not receiving a specified 
amount of Government assistance from 
other sources; and 3) finance the plan 
by borrowing from social security trust 
funds, so as not to cut into the tax bill’s 
estimated revenue. Thus patched up, 
the bill went back to both houses for 
expected passage this week. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Trouble in Four Syllables 

Lyndon Johnson could hardly deny 
that his relations with a number of con- 
gressional Democrats were, to put it 
mildly, strained. Last week the White 
House came up with a four-syllable, 
all-purpose word for the troublemakers. 
To reports that L.B.J. had snubbed In- 
diana Senator Vance Hartke, Bill Moy- 
ers replied: "The President does not 
cease dealing with a Senator because 
he is obstreperous." Asked if Abba 
Schwartz, a veteran State Department 
official, had been forced to resign, Moy- 
ers blamed "obstreperous members of 
Congress" for rumormongering. 

The President was plainly annoyed 
by the fuss over his failure to meet with 
Hartke, a onetime protégé, and a dele- 
gation of 200 fellow Indianans. After 
all, it was 8 a.m. when the touring 
Hoosiers arrived at the White House, 
and the President's attention was al- 
ready occupied by developments in Viet 
Nam. Hartke's presence, the White 
House insisted, had nothing to do with 
Johnson's inability to make the scene. 

That was probably as well for all 
concerned. Hartke first incurred J 
son's anger last year when he d 
pose a presidential appoin 
Hartke who drafted th 
January by 15 Senate 


cu 
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resumption of the bombing of North 
Viet Nam. Last week the Senator again 
ired L.B.J. by trying to block the Ad- 
ministration’s proposal to boost tele- 
phone taxes. ү 

As for Schwartz, the President was 
unmistakably concerned lest the resig- 
nation further alienate the party's lib- 
eral wing, already unhappy with John- 
son's Viet Nam policy. As administrator 
of the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs, Schwartz had worked for a re- 
laxation of curbs on immigration, travel 
and the admission of refugees. He quit, 
he said, after learning that he was the 
intended victim of a planned State De- 
partment reorganization eliminating his 
17-man bureau. Actually, it was no 
secret that certain department officials 
had vigorously opposed Schwartz, par- 
ticularly on his liberal visa policy for 
foreigners visiting the U.S. To the Ad- 
ministration’s discomfiture, Democrats 
Robert Kennedy in the Senate and Hen- 
ry S. Reuss in the House both called for 
public hearings, which promise more 
obstreperousness. 

For nonobstreperous relief, the Pres- 
ident conferred at week’s end with a 
bipartisan delegation of 38 state Gov- 
ernors. In exuberant vein, Johnson 
hymned his concept of “creative feder- 
alism," pointing out, not exactly in pass- 
ing, that his Administration is giving 
ever-heftier federal aid to the states. 
The session ended with a unanimous res- 
olution by the Governors attesting that 
they "wholeheartedly support and en- 
dorse" U.S. policy in Viet Nam. The 
resolution was proposed by Ohio's Re- 
publican Governor James Rhodes and 
seconded by New York's Republican 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller. 


POVERTY 


Six-Star Sargent 


Next to the shooting war in Viet 
Nam, the spending war against home- 
front poverty is perhaps the most ap- 
plauded, criticized and calumniated is- 
sue in the U.S. By way of defending 
his generalship in the Great Society, Sar- 
gent Shriver, director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity (OEO), 
marched last week on the House pov- 
erty subcommittee. He had expected a 
firing squad but got a bombardment 
of bouquets instead. The bullets came 
later. 

Shriver’s official mission was to pre- 
sent the Administration’s request for 
$1.75 billion in poverty funds for the 
year beginning July 1. One of Wash- 
ington’s smoothest Capitol Hill per- 
formers, Shriver adroitly combined a 
recitation of OEO's concrete achieve- 
ments with candid admissions of its 
faults. His interrogators responded with 
such phrases as “а great public servant" 

and “a domestic Westmoreland.” Even 
the abrasive. committee chairman, 
Adam Clayton Powell, oozed approba- 
tion. “How many stars do we give the 
general?” asked Powell. “One, five, six? 
Let’s give him six.” 
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"America 15 Winning." With justi- 
fiable pride, Shriver pointed to Project 
Head Start, which has brought a touch 
of civilization to 600,000 preschool slum 
children, as OEO’s most successful 
effort. He noted that 300,000 volunteers 
have enlisted in the poverty war, and 
that the campaign has "reached more 
than 3,000,000 poor people directly" 
with jobs, training and other services. 
“America,” he said, “is winning the war 
on poverty." 

The failures Shriver acknowledged 
were mostly of a local nature. He ad- 
mitted that the high-minded notion of 
electing the poor to local community- 
action boards had laid a costly egg. In 
Los Angeles recently, fewer than 196 of 
those eligible voted, bringing the cost 
per ballot cast to $22.94. Shriver also 
conceded that programs in some cities 
had been delayed because of failure to 
reach agreement with local officials or 
plain bad judgement. In Harlem, the 
OEO spent $40,000 to enable Negro 
Playwright LeRoi Jones to stage what 
Shriver described—mildly—as “vile 
racist plays in vile gutter language un- 
fit for the youngsters in the audience.” 

Fuddle Factory. Shriver’s main pres- 

entation over,.the storm clouds closed 
in. The Republicans, though polite 
enough in the hearing room, were ag- 
gressive in presenting their own poverty 
program on the House floor. Proposing 
to allocate most of OEO's functions to 
other agencies, G.O.P. critics de- 
nounced Shriver’s agency as a "fuddle 
factory,” claimed they could accomplish 
more with $200 million less. More flak 
came from an unexpected source, Dem- 
ocratic Representative Edith Green of 
Oregon, who disclosed that the cost of 
keeping a single boy in the Job Corps 
for one year is.$9,120— substantially 
more than previous estimates. 


Meanwhile, OEO announced that new 
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State University, of whom the Alinsky- 
ites disapprove, with a live skunk. 

Canceled Checks. As for Kansas City 
after a federation of churches signed А 
$127,350 contract with Alinsky, at least 
ten leading financial contributors to one 
of the city's foremost Episcopal parishes 
refused to sign any more pledge checks; 
one millionaire eliminated a fat bequest 
to the parish from his will. Undeterred, 
Alinsky publicly described the city's Ne- 
gro area as a "zoo," got embroiled in 
an acrimonious argy-bargy with Board 
of Education President Homer Wads- 
worth, who declared: “Alinsky has the 
smell of the '30s about him.” Retorted 
Alinsky: “We still have the smell of de- 
spair and oppression. Mr. Wadsworth 
smells nice. It's the smell of bankers and 
cologne." Whereupon Saul flew away to 
tend chores elsewhere, leaving Squire 
Lance, a militant Negro aide imported 
from Chicago, to scour Kansas City's 
slums in search of sores. 


CRIME 


To Free the Captive 
In his second annual message on 
crime, Lyndon Johnson last week pro- 
posed a program aimed, like much of 
his recent legislation, at spurring local 
initiative with federal cash. Lamenting 
"years of neglect" in this field, the Pres- 
ident urged Congress to. mount a real- 
istic and comprehensive attack on a 
threat that, as he put it, “сап turn us 
into a nation of captives imprisoned 
nightly behind chained doors, double 
locks, barred windows." Key proposals: 
> Intensification of a Justice Depart- 
ment program—with a $6,500,000 in- 
crease (to $13.7 million) in financial 
support—designed to encourage local 
police to develop new techniques, such 
as the application of industrial-manage- 
ment methods to law enforcement. 
> Civil commitment for narcotics ad- 
dicts, a year-old presidential proposal 
for a medical rather than criminal ap- 
DECLAN HAUN 
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proach to the drug problem, plus estab- 
lishment of clinics in major cities to 
train local law-enforcement officials in 
narcotics control. 

> Curbing interstate traffic in firearms. 
Though control of gun ownership is es- 
sentially a state concern, it cannot be 
effective until the Federal Government 
regulates mail-order sales of firearms. 

> New laws to combat crime syndi- 
cates, which Johnson called “corpora- 
tions of corruption.” One bill would ex- 
pand the immunity from prosecution 
granted to underworld witnesses. 

> Centralized supervision of released 

convicts, to be achieved by unifying un- 

der the Justice Department the parole 

and probation functions now exercised 

by federal District Courts. 

In all law-enforcement problems, 
Johnson emphasized, there is an “inter- 
locking tie.” The day before, the Senate 
had passed a House-amended bill creat- 
ing 45 federal judgeships, and the Presi- 
dent was quick to seize upon that action 
to make his point. “An expanded judici- 
ary cannot take advantage of modern 
thinking in sentencing,” he said, “if new 
correctional facilities are not provided.” 

As if Johnson’s concern needed any 
documentation, the ЕВЇ reported last 
week that in 1965 the number of mur- 
ders in the U.S. rose by 6% over the 
year before, forcible rape by 7%, rob- 
bery by 5% and aggravated assault by 
3%. Crime of all types increased by 
8% in U.S. suburbs. Perhaps the most 
revealing figure came from William F. 
Owens, an American Bankers Associa- 
tion insurance expert, who estimated 
that 850 bank holdups were staged last 
year v. 609 in 1932, the heisty heyday 
of the John Dillinger breed of gunman. 
Most bank jobs today, said Owens, are 
pulled by amateurs, who figure the bank 
is the place to go—with a gun—when 
they need cash "fcr medical bills, vaca- 
tions, Christmas gifts, tuition payments" 
—even for payments on a bank loan. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
Some Needed Nudges 


The Supreme Court, sputtered Loui- 
siana’s Attorney General Jack Gremil- 
lion, had taken yet "another step in the 
total destruction of the rights of states 
to regulate their internal affairs." Worse, 
he said, that step "also will undoubtedly 
lead to universal suffrage.” 

What angered Gremillion was a rul- 
ing by the court last week that upheld 
the crucial provisions of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. Six Southern states 
—Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina and Virginia 
—had demanded that the court declare 
unconstitutional the law’s “triggering de- 
vice,” which prohibits literacy tests in 

blatantly discriminatory Southern states 
and authorizes entry of federal regis- 
trars to sign up new voters. In refi 
to do so, Chief Justice Ear 
ruled that these “stringe 
were "a valid me 
the commands; 
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ment," which empowers Congress to 
take “appropriate” measures to bar vot- 
ing discrimination. "Hopefully, said 
Warren's briskly worded, 31-page opin- 
ion, “millions of nonwhite Americans 
will now be able to participate for the 
first time on an equal basis in the Gov- 
ernment under which they live. dr 

"Conquered Provinces." In a partial, 
and unexpected, dissent, the court's fore- 
most libertarian, Hugo Black, objected 
to the act's requirements that offending 
states clear any new voting laws with 
the U.S. Attorney General or with the 
federal District Court in Washineton, 
D.C. By forcing the states to "entreat 
federal authorities in faraway places for 
approval of local laws,” protested Black, 
the act implied that they were “Tittle 
more than conquered provinces.” : 

Otherwise, the decision was unani- 
mous, and civil rights spokesmen wel- 
comed it as *a long-needed nudge" in 
behalf of a law that has produced results 
far short of their expectations—with 
the possible exception of Alabama (see 
below). Where they had hoped that 
1,000,000 new Negro voters would be 
on the rolls in time for the 1966 elec- 
tions—the bulk of them in Alabama. 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
South Carolina—the actual number 
signed up in those five states since the 
voting act became effective last Aug. 6 
is closer to 303,000. The total now 
registered in the five states is 982,336, 
only 40.996 of the 2,402,000 potential 
Negro voters. Even so, there are now 
enough Negro voters to encourage Ne- 
gro candidates to stand for office in 
such areas as rural Alabama for the 
first time since Reconstruction. 

Paper Compliance. The Federal Gov- 
ernment last week decided that South- 
ern officials also needed a little nudging 
to end segregation in schools and hos- 
pitals. Stung by a Civil Rights Commis- 
sion report that was sharply critical of 
the South's feeble efforts to date (TIME, 
Feb. 25), the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare issued tighter 
guidelines and threatened cutoffs of fed- 
eral funds in both fields. 

Noting that scarcely 180,000 of the 

Old South's 2,900,000 Negro pupils at- 
tend classes with whites a dozen years 
after the Supreme Court's desegregation 
ruling, Education Commissioner Harold 
Howe II declared that the day of “paper 
compliance" is over. He demanded ac- 
tion to correct: 
e SEGREGATED FACULTIES. Arkansas, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia and South 
Carolina have only token integration, 
while teaching staffs in Louisiana and 
Mississippi are completely segregated. 
Howe suggested that Southern school 
officials might assign one white teacher 
to every all-Negro faculty and vice versa 
—or risk losing federal aid. 

e INADEQUATE BUILDINGS. Throughout 
һе South, Howe noted, dilapidated one- 
or two-room shacks serve as all-Negro 
schools. These must be closed and their 
"students transferred to other schools. 
“FREEDOM OF CHOICE" PLANS. Under 
such plans, Negro children are theoret- 
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ically entitled to attend 
they wish. In practice, 
so. Reason: countless P 


elected to send their С t 
schools have been evicted from their 


homes, fired from their jobs, even shot 
at. Howe demanded evidence that there 
is genuine freedom in the desegregation 
plans. - А 

As for segregation in hospitals, Sur- 
geon General William H. Stewart an- 
nounced that *a medical facilities com- 
pliance report" had been sent to the 
more than 10,000 hospitals throughout 
the U.S. Those that are found to prac- 
tice segregation, he warned, will be de- 
nied federal funds. With billions of dol- 
lars of medicare benefits due to start 
flowing from Washington after July 1, 
few hospitals, public or private, are like- 
ly to dismiss his threat lightly. 


CHARLES MOORE 


CANDIDATE BAKER 
Beneficiary of power balancing. 


Challenge in Alabama 


Nowhere in the Deep South has the 
1965 Voting Rights Act had a headier 
effect than in Alabama. In the seven 
months since its passage, Negro regis- 
trants in the state have doubled (to 
221,329), and are expected to increase 
even further. In the May 3 Democratic 
primary, a dozen Alabama Negroes are 
running for the lily-white state legisla- 
ture, 50 others for local office. 

With Negroes now enjoying virtually 
equal registration strength in ten black- 
belt counties, black candidates hope to 
win up to 30 primary contests. In a 
number of races, though, civil rights 
leaders prefer to manipulate the balance 
of power. One likely white beneficiary 
is Wilson Baker, Selma's public-safety 
director, who is challenging Dallas 
County's bullyboy sheriff, Jim Clark. 
Baker's restraint during last year's im- 

Passioned civil rights demonstrations 
may have also won him hefty non-Ne- 
gro support. The reason: many Dallas 
County whites blame Clark's cattle- 
prodding tactics for dramatizing Negro 


demands, thus helping to 
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NEW YORK 


b Honeymoon 


Mr for John Vliet Lindsay, New York 
y first Republican mayor in 20 
А T honeymoon ended even be- 
die took office. With retiring Mayor 
&ner off on an Acapulco holi- 
ау, 44, was saddled with the 
у for a costly, crippling 
ls i € that became all but inevi- 
conie Ts admins: before he was sworn in. 
“the fü Fer econ has worn a crisis air 
all ОЙ yas ЗЇ week, his tenth in city 
public ection theo Starting with a 
*ehigat. El a ept 1 
p. hi ES it Sut mayor in 
ort Pier 5 that Lindsay і 
at R h ty and inept СБ ruthless, 
fier (eens drumfire of crit- 
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sional credentials. Even before Li 
took office, Republican oS s 
Javits, who is also Jewish, had recom- 
mended Garelik for elevation, Two for- 
mer police commissioners, both Demo- 
crats, took up the tired cry of “political 
influence.” Three uniformed chiefs ге- 
signed as soon as Garelik was promoted 
over their heads. City Council Presi- 
dent Frank O'Connor, а Democrat who 
wants to run for Governor this year, did 
his best to capitalize on the feud by dis- 
patching a private investigator to size up 
the chances of a full-scale investigation. 
One reason for the outcry was ethnic. 
Negroes, Puerto Ricans and other mi- 
nority groups generally approved of 
Garelik's promotion, though as the first 
Jew in memory to become chief inspec- 
tor, he lacked the Hibernian seal of 
approval from the top-cop echelon. An- 
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MAYOR LINDSAY 


Ethnic upset in Hibernian copdom. 


other related controversy concerned the 
John Birch Society. At his first press 
conference, Leary said that policemen 
could be Birchers if membership did 
not conflict with their duties. This hor- 
rified the liberal Lindsay, whereupon 
Leary proclaimed that he was "repelled 
and nauseated" by Birch dogma and 
would forbid police membership in the 
society if he had the legal authority. 
Lindsay strongly defended himself. “Tt 
is sheer insanity,” he said, “to insist that 
I as mayor do not have the obligation 
to see that any commissioner staffs his 
department with the best people.” — 

Pasha Moses. The mayor is having 
only slightly less trouble in his sensible 
effort to consolidate five uncoordinated 
traffic and transportation agencies un- 
der a single overseer. One effect of the 
change would be to remove Robert 
Moses, 77, the city’s longtime super- 
planner and master builder, from the 
chairmanship of the Triborough Bridge 
& Tunnel Authority. 

Attacking this proposal as “fantastic” 
and illegal, Moses seemed unwittingly 
to be speaking for the entire establish- 
ment that Lindsay is challenging when 
he recalled his 40 years as “sultan, 
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vizier, pasha and emir" of assorted pub- 
lic enterprises. The final frustration for 
Lindsay came at legislative committee 
hearings, when Bob Wagner questioned 
the desirability of a transit czar with 

the acerbic comment that the official 

"would need to be Superman and Bat- 

man rolled into опе.” 

Soft-Shoe Act. Lindsay's other prob- 
lems seemed almost trivial beside New 
York City's financial morass. Though 
Candidate Lindsay blithely said, “There 
IS no question but that the line must be 
held on taxation,” Mayor Lindsay in- 
herited a $400 million deficit in the 
current fiscal year and an anticipated 
shortage of nearly $600 million next 
year. Lindsay now seeks $780 million a 
year in new tax revenue, including an 
Income levy on residents and commuters 
that would give New Yorkers the dubious 
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distinction of being the most highly 
taxed metropolitanites in the country. 
For this measure he needs approval 
from the legislature. Its members, who 
must run for re-election this year, are 
reluctant to help. New York’s Demo- 
cratic city council is not rushing to 
Lindsay’s assistance either. Meanwhile, 
the New York Stock Exchange threat- 
ens to move away if Lindsay carries out 
his proposal to increase the tax on stock 
transfers, which now averages .2% . 

The swirl of controversy has largely 
obscured the mayor's positive achieve- 
ments, among them excellent appoint- 
ments to sensitive agencies, notably 
those responsible for narcotics, wel- | 
fare, buildings and parks. Though Lind- i 
say’s vaunted equanimity has also suf- 
fered, he recovered his good humor long 
enough to supply a surprise postscript 
to the annual musical lampoon staged 
by political reporters. Always a show 
business buff, Lindsay donned straw 
hat, white gloves and cane for a soft- 
shoe song-and-dance routine with a pro 
fessional partner. “Maybe,” he quippe 

“I can save this show у 
ful observation ‹ 
to the evening 
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TIME ESSAY. 


THE CREATIVE TENSION BETWEEN PRESIDENT & Sh a 


HE Senator from Kentucky was speaking aboni е 

President of the U.S.: “In one hand he holds the purse, 
and in the other he brandishes the sword of the country. 
What more does he want?" The Senator from Massachusetts 
compared the President to Briareus, the 100-handed giant of 
Greek mythology: “He touches everything, moves Өш, 
controls everything. I ask, sir, is this legal responsibility? 

The critics were Henry Clay and Daniel Webster; the Pres- 
ident thus chastised was Andrew Jackson. Throughout U.S. 
history, the Senate and the Chief Executive have stood in a 
special relationship, which, at its best, has been a form of 
creative tension. At times the tension was relaxed to the point 
of subservience by the White House to the Hill and, occa- 
sionally, vice versa; at other times it was heightened into 
open, relentless hostility. To date, no Senator has publicly 
used Webster's sort of language about Lyndon Johnson, al- 
though Johnson seems to have considerably more than 
100 hands. Still, the long Viet Nam debate has sharply re- 
newed the state of tension between the President and the 
Senate. | 

Watching TV during the last few weeks, Americans saw 
the spectacle of a half circle of rumpled men on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee—Chairman William Fulbright 
peering over his spectacles like a country-store sage, Ore- 
gon's Wayne Morse flailing a limp arm, Vermont's George 
Aiken beaming avuncularly for the cameras—all of them 
questioning or baiting Administration witnesses and, through 
the witnesses, Lyndon Johnson. In the end only five Senators 
voted against tabling a motion rescinding the 1964 Tonkin 
Gulf resolution, which had authorized the President to take 
all necessary action in Southeast Asia. But perhaps two doz- 
en other Senators, while refusing to vote against the Com- 
mander in Chief, were nevertheless known to have serious 
reservations about Administration policy. Almost to a man, 
the critics were Democrats in an overwhelmingly Democratic 
Congress. They were thus at odds not-only with their party's 
leader but with a President justly famed for his unsurpassed 
mastery in handling the Senate. 

The dissent was far from a revolt against Johnson and 
was much milder than some of the Senate's historic uprisings 
against the White House. It was a challenge nonetheless, and 
a reassertion of the Senate's constitutional mandate to give 
"advice and consent" to all treaties and, by projection, to all 

U.S. foreign policies. Irritating as it may seem in times of 
crisis, the founding fathers intended that the Senate should 
act in just this way—as a chamber of deliberate counsel, 
second thoughts and extended debate, a guardian against 
rashness on the part either of the popularly elected lower 
House or of the President. The Senate has had its greater 
and its lesser days—and at any given time its current mem- 
bers usually suffer by comparison with the “giants” of a 
nostalgically remembered past. It has, in fact, changed and 
renewed itself often, reflecting the facts of American history 


and politics from the smallest matters of patronage to the 
highest questions of principle. 


oo 3 Test of Will 

Britain’s Prime Minister William Gladstone called the 
Senate “the most remarkable of all the inventions of modern 
politics.” Most Americans—excepting Senators—were then 
and would be now, astonished at such an encomium. The 
Senate was formed chiefly because the smaller States feared 
that they would be outvoted and overwhelmed if the only 
legislative body was АБО А by population alone. To re- 
assure them, the framers of the Constituti 

RC NR ого ER ution agreed to add a 


sect regardless of size, 
_ have two delegates who should be selected by the ae Hoe 


latures as “ambassadors” of their states to the national 
Government. 
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knowledge no dictation." As for the ў 
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The first test of will happened only four т.1010 
Washington’s Inauguration, when he dutifully is iding fc 
the Senate to ask its advice and consent to A 2 
Southern Indians. He brought with him his Secretar, р 
to explain the details. The treaty was read aloud, bys 
of the noise of passing carriages, some Senators coq: 
that they had not grasped it and, refusing to be pitt 8/0" 
moved to send the bill to a committee for study. "n ine o 
feats every purpose of my coming here," said 19 
who, according їо an eyewitness, was "in a violent fri Senate | 
days later, the President returned; he watched а thi. 
rewrote the treaty before his eyes. During (ће epi i AUD 
snapped: “ГИ be damned if I ever go there again" 

He never did—on treaty business. In fact, m sp... 


project for a treaty, until the consent of the Senate ге уе; 
given to it." In general, this practice has a whe ever 
pering to U.S. diplomacy than might have ds i tions, ] 
Over the years, the Senate has considered m pehin 
ties, rejected or refused to go along with nator i 
only about one out of ten. On occasion, x impri fd b П 
ments have been recognized іп afterthought a UA 
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ud, bus 
pu e growth and complexity of 20th century America 
tudy, peed 10 require ever more powerful and centralized ad- 
id "n pstration, and Theodore Roosevelt had already shaken 
olent fe Senate by doing something nearly unheard-of—he pre- 
d pepet his own program, the Square Deal. Following Roose- 
oc Ж із ехатр!е, Wilson dared officially to present * Adminis- 
ial” Mion’ bills. The Senate found itself organized under strong 
ius pf leadership directed from the White House. In 1917, 
are " па minority balked at the arming of merchantmen and 
SS aped a filibuster led by La Follette, Wilson denounced 
Nation E publicly as “a little group of willful men.” Diehard 
that ate) called the statement “little less than an outrage,” 
T gf leled and unprecedented.” But a few days later the 
en pond cloture, curbing general debate for the first 
Senate E m" century. The Senate had been successfully bullied. 
been B [n di later, in a celebrated confrontation, the Sen- 
- been tione Шоле rejected U.S. participation in the League 
ome lie nai" the scholarly lexicon, this is the classic example 
the Pht who ree of the Senate to “destroy” a U.S. Pres- 
nator but not ees an idol to all the world. In a sense it 
s imp Pd by TL The proposed treaty had been radically 
eservations” added by Republican Henry 
| Still, some thought it would be better to 
А ад попе. Wilson, however, wanted all ог 
men aue ed the Democratic Senators to vote 
efeated’ У did so. On the first ballot, the 
i3 not because the Republicans voted 
e a of 49 did—but because the Demo- 
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acted Harry Truman’s foreign policy program, although he 
a Strongly opposed on domestic issues and the Senate 
orced on him several bills he .did not want, notably the 
Taft-Hartley law. Dwight Eisenhower tried to stay totally 
aloof, refused even to express his choice for congressional 
leaders and told his Cabinet: “We are not going to get into 
their business.” He was the only President to have three 
Congresses during his Administration controlled by the op- 
position party. Yet, in the Eisenhower years the Senate at- 
titude toward the President changed drastically, largely 
because Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson organized the 
Senate as it had never been organized before and gave Ike 
fullest cooperation in foreign affairs. As minority leader, 
Everett Dirksen has offered the same cooperation in foreign 
matters to both Kennedy and Johnson. 


Men of Mettle 


The Senate can still claim its old respect for the individual 
voice, for independence and for unlimited debate. Leadership 
in the Senate is achieved only through a combination of 
things—playing the game and doing the chores patiently but 
also showing individual courage and intellectual grasp. The 
Senate well remembers Michigan’s Arthur Vandenberg in 
the midst of World War II announcing his abandonment of 
isolationism, or Ohio’s Robert Taft rising coolly to block 
Trumar's angrily conceived bill to draft the railroad strikers 
into the Army—a bill already whooped through the House 
by nearly unanimous vote, or Margaret Chase Smith at the 
height of the McCarthy hysteria denouncing “fear, bigotry, 
ignorance and intolerance." 

No comparable moments have yet occurred during the 
Viet Nam debate, not because men of mettle are missing. 
but because it is less a confrontation of principles than a 
fretful discussion of tactics. Whether in the guise of the ir- 
responsible Wayne Morse, who has no following whatsoever 
in the Senate, or the dogged Bill Fulbright, perhaps best 
described in T. S. Eliot's phrase as "the patient misunder- 
stander," the opposition did not advance alternatives. It only 
expressed a temper of unease. To the extent that the hearings 
forced debate and reflection, they have been all to the good. 
But the issue between the President and the Senate is broader 
than Viet Nam. Events have eroded many specific senatorial 
functions. In the present world, major decisions in foreign 
policies are only rarely embodied in the formal treaties that 
require the Senate's advice and consent; diplomacy is apt to 
be not a matter of formal agreement but of shifting tactics 
that must be carried out by the executive. Wars are no long- 
er declared; they happen. 5 

For ће public, the Senate has lost most of the entertain- 
ment value which it had in an earlier day of fewer diversions, 
when people followed the varied Senate debate with delight 
and wonder. It also Һаѕ105 some of its former function as 
the country's educator in public issues: such education comes 
from many other sources now. But it retains considerable in- 
fluence on national opinion, and Professor J ames MacGregor 
Burns, for one, believes that this influence is more impor- 
tant than its old formal power in the checks-and-balances 

system. “What the President wants today is the advice and 
consent of the American people,” says Burns. “The Senate 
is important to any President in how it affects this advice 
and consent.” 

Senators never wholly forget their ancient charge and tra- 
dition—there are still snuffboxes at the Senate lobby en- 
trance, sand for blotting letters on every desk, quill pens 
available on demand. The Senate roster also still retains a 
collection of first names not to be found in any other body 
and surpassing even the cast of characters in a 19th century 
novel—Ross, Birch, Caleb, Gordon, Norris, Hiram, Bourke, 
Lister, Spessard, Roman, Gale, Thruston, Claiborne, Win- 
ston, Leverett, Strom, Harrison. This assemblage is still 
magisterial in form if not in substance, still flinging its sound- - 
ing periods into the stillness of the Congressional Record ог 
the empty seats of the chamber, less magnificent in its ша 
ners and less admired for its oratory, indulge 
critical of others, but serving its | 1 
check and, if need be, support to the | 
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ANGIER BIDDLE DUKE 


No harm from the lost nuke. 


The sea was a bracing 59? F. and the 
shore was littered with bomb-hunting 
equipment, but U.S. Ambassador An- 
gier Biddle Duke, 50, diplomatically 
endorsed the Spanish swimming. “Ex- 
hilarating! Sensational! Magnificent! Su- 
perb!” raved Duke. Well now, it couldn’t 
have been all that good, but it did help 
put the idea across that the U.S. H-bomb 
lost when an Air Force B-52 collided 
with its refueling tanker had not con- 
taminated the sea. Why, while the am- 
bassador splashed around with two of 
his children and some chilled conscripts 
from the embassy staff, local Andalu- 
sians even strung out a banner: wE 
HAVE CONFIDENCE. 

It was supposed to be a party in hon- 
or of New York Mets General Manag- 
er George Weiss, but former Baseball 
Commissioner Ford Frick stepped to the 
microphone in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
and announced: "Charles Dillon Stengel 
has been unanimously elected to the 
Baseball Hall of Fame." Observed 
Casey, who retired last summer at 75 
as manager of one of the most awful 
teams in the history of the sport: 
“Amazin’.” 

With her wedding only two months 
away, French Olympic Slalom Cham- 
pion Christine Goitschel, 21, was treat- 
ing the slopes gingerly. “I am afraid of 
falling and getting hurt,” she told a 
teammate at Méribel in the French 
Alps. Next morning while Christine and 
her fiancé, Team Trainer Jean Béranger, 
were studying the course, a vacationing 
Austrian lost control of her skis at 50 
m.p.h. and plowed into the bride-to-be, 
breaking her right leg and ankle. Ah 
well, cracked Christine’s sister Marielle, 
herself a slalom champion: “A white 
plaster cast won't go so badly with your 
wedding gown." 


Veteran Soviet Character Actor 

Evgeny Samoilov, 53, certainly seemed 

-out of c er that night in Moscow's 

Mayakoysky heater. A few days later, 

T of the Evening Moscow knew 

why. "Dear Comrade Editor," Samoilov 
20 
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wrote remorsefully. “I was not sober 
for the evening performance. My de- 
linquency defames the title of Soviet 
actor.” In the future, moaned Samoilov, 
who holds three Stalin Prizes, “I will 
wash out this stain with my work.” 

Lord Nelson was an Englishman, 

A man of great renown, 

But when Ireland gets her freedom, 

We will pull his pillar down. 

It was a full 44 years after inde- 
pendence before the Irish fulfilled the 
Dublin street ballad. Last week, on the 
eve of the 50th anniversary of the Eas- 
ter Rebellion, someone grandly pulled 
down (or, more literally, blew up) the 
top half of Lord Nelson's 134-ft. mon- 
ument in the heart of Dublin. As W. B. 
Yeats predicted in his poem Easter, 
1916, “All changed, changed utterly.” 
Lord Nelson lay in a pile of rubble on 
O’Connell Street. Said the Dublin po- 
lice, scarcely concealing their admira- 
tion: “An absolutely expert job.” 

The ceremonial Caribbean cruise was 
ended, so Britain’s Prince Philip, 44, 
saw the Queen off to London and taxied 
out for some less formal fun on his own. 
At the controls of a twin-engined turbo- 
prop Andover, the pilot prince buzzed 
in for a night in Miami and the start of 
an eleven-day U.S. tour to promote Brit- 
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Somehow, during some Soho jg 
crawl in October 1953, the lyrical 
pot lost the manuscript of Under! 
Wood, a play in poetry and pros! 
BBC had already made a copy, t 
and since Poet Dylan Т 
had to be off for his final and fati 
lecture tour, f 
Douglas Cleverdon to keep the on 
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No hope for the found script. 
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Why Ericsson Automatic Equipment IS wee 
һе 


In All Large Telephone Exchanges In 2 


Ethiopia has long been a leader among African nations iri the field of teleph 
nation's first long distance telephone line — between the capital city of Ad 
Harar — was constructed in 1894. In 1932, Ethiopia became the first Africa 
to join the International Telecommunication Union. 


Eriesson's early reputation in Ethiopia was earned as a supplier of telepho no 
manual exchanges. Its first contracts to begin automation of the nation's utilize 
Were received in the Nineteen Fifties. Today all large public exchanges c ne 
equipment from Ericsson. And contracts have been received to supply 
exchanges equipped with the company's famous crossbar system. — s spe 

Telephone administrators in Ethiopia and more than 70 other countrie? ей! 
Ericsson when they want the finest in modern systems or components 
features realistic initial cost and negligible maintenance. 
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U.S. BUSINESS 


ROBERT W. COTTROL 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE CLOSING AFTER PRIME-RATE BOOST 


From plus seven to minus one in an hour. 


cut its common-stock investments from 
63.7% to 58.2%. Other funds, such as 
the Keystone group and the Putnam 
group have also been transferring from 
stocks to bonds. ЕТЕ 
Black & Blue. Because the institutions 
deal largely in the stock of big, estab- 
lished companies, the latest selloft has 
particularly hurt the traditional blue 
chips. Result: the Dow-Jones index of 
blue chips has sold off 6.8% while the 
much broader Standard & Poor's index 
of 500 stocks has dropped 5.5%. s 
Critics argue that the Dow-Jones is 
inflated, exaggerated and inaccurate— 
and they are partly right. It is the sum 
of only 30 selected stocks, ranging al- 
phabetically from Allied Chemical to 
Woolworth; that sum is then divided by 
a divisor (currently 2.245) to adjust for 
past stock splits and dividends. Not only 
is the Dow a severely limited gauge of 
the 1,625 stocks on the Big Board, but 
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$218, as compared to С.М. $97. 

Flying High. While the Dow has been 
in the dumps, the little-noticed Stand- 
ard & Poor's index of low-priced issues 
(below $20) last week reached an all- 
time high of 130.71, up 10% since the 
last week of 1965. Even high-priced 
stocks have continued to rise in a num- 
ber of high-flying groups, notably elec- 
tronics and airlines. Since Feb. 9, when 
the Dow-Jones decline be- 
gan, Collins Radio has 
moved from 48 to 71, Pan 
Am from 57 to 60, Gulf 
& Western from 97 to 106 
and Texas Instruments from 
200 to 210. On the bearish 
side, there have been sharp 
drops in several groups, in- 
cluding aircraft manufactur- 
ing, life insurance, oil and 
utilities. 

Where will the market go 
next? Brokers are generally 
optimistic but have a stand- 
ard hedge: all bets are off 
if the Viet Nam war forces 
the Government to openly 
control prices and credit 
and thereby curb profits. 
Except for that, most insid- 
ers believe that the market 
has just about touched bot- 
tom, and many of them are 
talking about cracking the 
elusive 1,000 mark on the 
Dow before long. One prime 
reason is that the blue chips 
are conservatively priced, 
selling at little more than 
16 times the estimated per- 
share earnings for 1966— 
lower even than the 17-to-1 
ratio at the bottom of the 
1962 market break. U.S. in- 
vestors for 20 years have ridden one 
long bull market, with only slight or 
brief interruptions, and nobody who be- 
lieves in the long-term growth of the \ 
nation's economy is ready to say that ! 
the party is over. 


AUTOS {| 

Mixed Cheers in Detroit | 
Тһе 5,000,000th auto of Model Year 
1966 rolled off the production lines last 
week—15 days earlier than last year. 
It was a solid sign that 1966 will turn 
out to be the fifth straight year of su- 
perlatives for the nation's most influ- 
ential industry. Nevertheless, the cheers 
were mixed with a trace of con 
in Detroit. The auto m 
who not long ago were fr 


when Americans bought 9,300,000 cars. 

Straight comparisons between the two 
years are tricky because General Mo- 
tors squeezed so much production into 
the first two months of 1965 in order 
to make up for a strike. Yet Detroit iS 
somewhat disappointed that production 
declined from 1,807,000 in the first 
nine weeks of last year to 1,740,000 in 
the same period this year. The first ten 
days of March seem brighter: though 
G.M. sales were down slightly from last 
year’s rate, Ford Motor’s Ford Division 
was up 20% to an alltime high for that 
period, and statisticians estimate that 
the industry as a whole sold 244,000 
cars, up almost 5% from last year. On 
the other hand, dealers are complaining 
in several cities, notably Chicago, Los 
Angeles and New York. Says Chicago’s 
biggest Ford dealer, Jim Moran (TIME 
cover, March 24, 1961): “Car business 
in this town is off 20%.” 

Cooled by the Draft. The stock mar- 
ket’s shakes have undoubtedly caused 
some people to postpone buying. Tight 
money has made it a bit harder for 
low-wage earners, job hoppers and other 
risky borrowers to get car loans. The 
military draft is cooling sales in the 
youth market. This has hurt sales of 
the souped-up, big-engine models that 
youngsters fancy—and it has markedly 
reduced the popularity of the four-on- 
the-floor shift. 

_ Even if some sales are sluggish, the 
industry’s income is rising because, as 
С.М. President James Roche says, buy- 
ers are continuing to demand “тоге 
car per car.” Of the 1966 cars, 30% are 
sold with air conditioning, 39% with 
power brakes and 69% with power 
steering. Even more than last year, the 
fastest sellers are the luxury and sporty 
cars that are loaded with up to $800 
worth of extras; slowest-moving are the 
stripped-down utilitarian models that 
offer only b “transportation. Inter- 
mediate-sized cars are the hit of the 
"season, up from 23% to 24% of the 
m _ “элк ж and they are eating more 
= more into sales of compacts, whose 

market share is off from 18% to 15%. 

At General Motors, the big Pontiac 
is steady, while the intermediate Tem- 
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Perhaps a back seat to '65, after all. 


pest is up; the big Olds is slightly down, 
the F-85 is up; the Chevelle and Chevy 
II are up, but sales of the compact 
Corvair are down by more than $100 
million so far this model year, partly 
because of publicity about accident 
suits. Ford Motor can scarcely produce 
enough Mustangs and Lincolns to meet 
demand, but its Comet is a disappoint- 
ment, and the compact Falcon is 13% 
behind last year's sales. At Chrysler, 
the compact Dart and Valiant are down, 
but the big Chrysler is doing well, the 
intermediate Plymouth Belvedere is up 
and the intermediate Coronet has surged 
36% for the model year, best gain in 
the industry. American Motors is be- 
ginning to see some sunshine; after 
slipping for months, sales rose from 
18,000 in January to almost 25,000 in 
February. 

Spring Will Tell. Many factors favor 
the automen in the months ahead. The 
scrappage rate has risen from 5,000,000 
in 1963 to 6,000,000 this year, vastly 
increasing tbe industry's replacement 
market. Americans have much more 
money than ever to spend on cars; the 
nation's personal income will rise this 
year by $36 billion—or about $630 per 
family. Though the draft may crimp the 
youth market, the number of potential 
buyers will grow significantly because 
the number of American jobholders 
will rise by 2,000,000. The key to the 
auto year is April and May, when sales 
usually spurt after a winter slump. This 
year more than usual, the size of the 
springtime surge will tell whether 1966 
will be another great auto year, or 
merely a very good one. 


METALS 
To Ease the Shortage 


When thieves in Atlanta climb tele- 
phone poles to steal $5,000 worth of 
copper wire and when the government 
of Yugoslavia decides to reopen a cop- 
per mine that has been idle since the 
Middle Ages, it is a pretty good indica- 
tion that there is a worldwide shortage 
of the metal. It was in recognition of 
that shortage that the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, trying to make sure that 
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5% higher this year for students with 
master's or bachelor's degrees. Electri- 
cal engineers, still the most Sought-after 
group, are being offered average start. 
ing salaries of $661 a month, $20 more 
than last year. Chemical engineers, mov- 
ing from seventh place to third on 
the roster of most-wanted Skills, are 
being offered $673, higher than any 
other graduates. Solid salaries are being 
waved at every kind of diplomate: $561 
a month for accountants, $662 for met- 
allurgists, $634 for physicists, even a 
higher-than-ever $524 a month for the 
humanities as Government agencies re- 
cruit social scientists to help build the 
Great Society. 

Competing with one another and with 
Government groups such as the CIA 
and the FBI, corporations are trimming 
requirements. G.E. once took 81% of 
its college hirelings from the upper 
quarter of their classes, now gets only 
47% at that level. Companies former- 
ly thumbed down draft-subject students 
but will now hire a 1-А for as little as 
three months in hopes of generating a 
corporate loyalty that will last until he 
gets out. 


FISHING 
Raising Hake 


Frenchmen call it saumon blanc and 
eat it with gusto. To the British, it is 
the fish in their beloved fish ’n’ chips. 
On the U.S.’s West Coast, however, it 
goes by the unappetizing name of hake, 
and what little of it fishermen have 
caught has been ground into fish meal 
for poultry feed. 

Soon West Coast fishermen are going 
to be raising much more hake. Sonar 
soundings conducted by the Interior De- 
partment's Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries have detected vast schools of hake 
in the usually unfished mid-waters be- 
tween the ocean surface and the bottom. 
One school was a prodigious 20 miles 
long by three miles wide. Some esti- 
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mates place the West Coast hake pop- 
ulation as high as 6 billion, which is 
quite a rake of hake. 

To help harvest it, the bureau has 
developed outsized, bag-shaped trawling 
nets and telemetry gear that help pin- 
point the schools, which swarm at 
depths of 300 ft. to 600 ft. Two 
commercial trawlers recently began 
using the gear, have been pulling up 
enormous catches of as much as 120,- 
000 Ibs. Last week the bureau offered 
to outfit a dozen more ships with the 
equipment, which is worth $14,000, in 
return for permission to conduct fur- 
ther experiments on board the vessels. 

Most of the West Coast catch will 
still end up as fish meal, at least for the 
time being. A company called Pacific 
Protein Inc. is spending $1,000,000 to 
build a processing plant at Aberdeen, 
Wash., for that purpose. Pacific Pro- 
tein President John Stevens would like 
eventually to use hake in making fish- 
protein concentrate, an almost tasteless 
powder of reputedly wondrous nutri- 
tional value. A half ounce of FPC, as it 
is called, is said to be capable of pro- 
viding a child with his daily need for ani- 
mal protein at a fraction of a cent. 

The Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has not yet decided whether or 
not to certify FPC as fit for human con- 
sumption, because the fish are not 
cleaned before processing; FPC enthusi- 
asts reply by pointing out that the FDA 
has not banned chocolate-coated bum- 
blebees and grasshoppers, though they 
also are consumed without cleaning. 
Last summer the National Academy of 
Sciences concluded that FPC made from 
hake is safe, and this month Interior Sec- 
retary Stewart Udall filed a petition re- 
questing FDA approval. Next month the 
Senate will begin subcommittee hearings 
on a bill sponsored by Washington’s Sen- 
ator Warren Magnuson and Alaska’s Sen- 
ator E. L. Bartlett that calls for spend- 
ing $5 million to build five plants to 
produce and experiment with FPC. 
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Rallying Round the River 

In a scorching, scrub-covered valley 
in northeast Thailand, King Bhumibol 
Adulyadej this week will dedicate a 
$28.4 million dam across а tributary of 
the mighty Mekong River. Part of an 
ambitious, internationally financed ef- 
fort to convert the Mekong's 2,625 
miles of untamed torrent into a source 
of prosperity, the Nam Pong dam will 
not only store irrigation water for Thai 
farms but will provide electric power 
for both Thailand and neighboring 
Laos, part of it over jointly owned trans- 
mission lines. 

Such across-the-border cooperation 
has up to now largely eluded the na- 
tions of Asia, and the dam symbolizes a 


“TOKYO MARU” ON MAIDEN VOYAGE IN FEBRUARY 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


and the Philippines forged another kind 
of economic tie two weeks ago by re- 
viving the dormant Association for 
Southeast Asia, tentatively agreeing to 
cut cable rates, swap radio and TV 
shows, begin free trade 1n a few com- 
modities. Headquarters for the $1 bil- 
lion Asian Development Bank, aimed at 
financing such sinews aS рожег, rail- 
roads and industry, is rising in Manila; 
the bank hopes to open by summer. 
Within two to four years, а 7,000-mi. 
all-weather Asian highway is expected 
to link Teheran and Singapore. А road 
of sorts is 9695 completed now, and 
in the dry season, adventurous motorists 
can attempt the trip from Iran to Dacca 
in East Pakistan. 

The leading evangelist of the new 
spirit is the governor of the Bank of 


Big enough to carry a Queen. 


change of vast potential consequences. 
Despite ancient animosities, political ri- 
valries and the Viet Nam war, 24 non- 
Communist Asian nations from Iran to 
Western Samoa are banding together 
for their own economic development— 
largely at the behest of the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East. ^The river is a psy- 
chological rallying point," says U Nyun, 
ECAFE executive secretary. “Countries 
that normally bicker can work together. 
'The Mekong project holds the seeds— 
perhaps the only really promising seeds 
—for abiding peace in Southeast Asia.” 
Road to Adventure. Laos, South Viet 
Nam, Thailand and Cambodia have al- 
—ready^made a harmonious start at har- 
nessimg, the Himalaya-fed Mekong. In 
" Кш to Nam Pong dam, five other 
E and irrigation projects costing 
$50.7 million are built or abuilding on 
Mekong tributaries. Thailand, Malaysia 
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Thailand, Dr. Puey Ungphakorn. Pub- 
licity-shy Puey, 49, holder of a Ph.D. 
in economies from London University, 
refuses honors and decorations, keeps 
his birth date a secret in order to thwart 
the Thai custom of showering public 
figures with presents, and tends zealous- 
ly to his three jobs—at the bank, as di- 
rector of fiscal policy for Thailand’s 
Finance Ministry and as dean of the 
economics faculty at Thammasat Uni- 
versity. Last month Puey quietly put 
together a formal alliance of central- 
bank governors from Ceylon, Laos, Ma- 
laysia, the Philippines and South Viet 
Nam to plan regional economic proj- 
ects, push for lower tariffs and pooled 
transport facilities. 

Jigsaw Puzzle. For all its progress, 
Asia is a long way from such close 
bonds as those of Europe's Common 
Market. Poverty compels Asia's eco- 
nomic partners to put resource devel- 
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IMF to cover their recurrent financial 
difficulties. Continental countries how- 
ever, regard such a system as potential- 
ly inflationary and therefore д danger- 
ous plaything in the ‘hands of countries 
prone to mismanaging their own econ- 
omies. There, at week’s end, the im- 
passe lay—with solutions farther out of 
reach than ever. And as far as anyone 
could figure out, the chief result of De 
Gaulle’s new stand was to make mis- 
chief for the U.S. 


SWITZERLAND 


Word of Honor 


The U.S. may have pioneered the 
self-service supermarket, but the Swiss 
are leading the way toward putting it 
on the honor system. Last week the big 
Migros Federation (1965 gross: $450 
million) announced that after a success- 
ful six-month trial in a suburban Zurich 


BERNARD MOOSBRUGGER 


WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 


The 283-year old Mitsui Bank. 

The first Mitsui Exchange House was 
founded in 1683. From it has grown a vast 
complex of industries, embracing every as- 
pect of modern business life. 

Because the Mitsui Bank still Occupies a 
central position in this great business group, 
it can be of special help to you in your 
dealings with Japan. 

We are experts in foreign trade and 
exchange. We are modern, fast, and 
conscientious. You'll find our branches or 
correspondent banks in every major city of 
the world. 


тне MITSUI BANK, b. 


HEAD OFFICE : YURAKU-CHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES : 
NEW YORK - LONDON - BANGKOK (2) - BOMBAY - SINGAPORE 


LIMITED 


The Fund of Funds offers a portfolio of 
leading United States mutual investment 
funds and fund management companies, 
selected for comparative performance and 
future 'growth potential. 

The Fund of Funds; ШТ, International 
Investment. Trust; and Research Investing 
Corporation (RIC) are offered under The 
IOS* Investment Program. 


HOUSEWIFE TOTTING UP OWN TAB 
The best policy, in Zurich, so far. 


store, it was extending an honor-system 
checkout to other stores. 


Under the honor system, shoppers Mar. 8 Asset Value Total Asse 
select their groceries, tot up their tab eRe zm 
on an adding machine, then pay a cash- The Fund of Funds Suen BESA 
ier. The sum is never questioned. “From КТС $14.65 $e 


time to time," says Migros Sales Chief 
Rolf Frieden, “we have customers who 
come back saying they underpaid us, but 
it happens just as often the other way. 
We always make up the difference, no 
questions asked." At the test store, 
sales went up, overhead went down, 
and pilferage amounted to. only 0.3% 
of sales, just about what it had been 
before. : | 
Would the honor system work in the 
supermarkets of other nations? Per- 
haps. But some marketmen are dubious. 
Says French Supermarketeer François 
Mathey: “If we tried that in France, they 
would steal us blind. Its not so much 
that the French are less honest than the 
Swiss, but the mentality is so different." 


* INVESTORS OVERSEAS SERVICES/largest 
Mutual Fund and investment program distributor 
specializing in the international market/1,000 Asso- 
Ciates serve clients in 116 countries on six con- 
linents/complete financial planning services. 


Executive Offices, Investors Overseas Services 
119 rue de Lausanne Geneva, Switzerland 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 


The Growing Pressure 

It was just a year ago that the first 
wave of U.S. Marines, M-14 rifles 
clutched at high port, waded ashore at 
Danang. The landing came at a dismally 
low point in South Viet Nam's long 
struggle for independence, with the Viet 
Cong on the offensive and threatening 
to cut the country in half. The marines 
were the U.S. reply, the commitment 
of the first organized American combat 
units to the ground war in Southeast 
Asia. 

Since then, that commitment has 
grown to 215,000 U.S. fighting men, 
and the character of the struggle for 
South Viet Nam has vastly changed. 
Beginning with small, tentative “search- 
and-destroy" missions last spring, the 
U.S. moved out to hit the enemy where 
he lives, by last October was staging 
major offensives. Since New Year's Day, 
the pace has steadily increased. Over 
each of the past four weeks, allied 
troops have averaged 13 operations of 
battalion size or larger. 

End of the 36th. Appropriately 
enough, the most spectacular one last 
week belonged to the marines, who cele- 
brated the anniversary of their arrival 
by virtually destroying the North Viet- 


BOMBS BLASTING RED RIVER VALLEY RAILWAY 


THE WORLD 


namese 36th Regiment. The marines 
had been hunting the 36th for nearly 
three months when the Red command 
post was finally pinpointed between Chu 
Lai and Quang Ngai. Four battalions 
of marines and four of Vietnamese gov- 
ernment troops closed with the 36th in 
Operation Utah, a three-day battle that 
gave the marines their toughest fighting 
in a year of war. The 36th was well 
disciplined and well armed with the new 
Chinese Communist 7.62-caliber family 
of weapons. It not only stood its ground 
— rare enough for the Reds—but twice 
counterattacked. 

Red fire was so heavy that for nearly 
a day in one paddy area the marines 
had to forget their hallowed rule that 
no body be left on the battlefield. As 
the marines fought toward the 36th's 
command post, they met machine-gun 
nests so tightly held that only flame- 
throwers could knock them out. But in 
the end, the 36th was decimated, with 
over 600 confirmed dead and perhaps 
as many again killed but uncounted, 
while allied casualties were “light.” 

TNT & Rockets. All over Viet Nam 
the allies were on the hunt. Operation 
White Wing, spearheaded by the 1st Air 
Cav, ground to a close last week with 
1,841 enemy killed in nearly five weeks 
of campaigning. Near the Cambodian 
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The Marine anniversary present: a North Vietnamese regiment 
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The Saigon Thi Party 


Ever since the ten-man military Di- 
rectory of Premier Nguyen Cao Ky 
(pronounced key) took power in South 
Viet Nam nine months ago, the greatest 
threat to the fragile stability of the Sai- 
gon government has been mustached, 
mercurial Lieut. General Nguyen Chanh 
Thi (pronounced tea). Vain, ambitious, 
an inveterate intriguer, Thi carefully 
cultivated the political Buddhists, got 
his own man installed as head of the 
national police. As field commander of 
the northernmost I Corps, he ran it like 
a warlord of yore, obeying those edicts 
of the central government that suited 
him and blithely: disregarding the rest. 

Once when Ky came north to remon- 
strate with him, Thi turned to his staff 
and asked contemptuously: “Should we 
pay attention to this funny little man 
from Saigon or should we ignore him?” 
Most Saigon hands were convinced that 
Thi wanted Ky’s job. But last week 
Premier Ky and his fellow generals re- 
lieved Thi of his J Corps command and 
expelled him from the Directory. After- 
ward, they blandly announced that they 
“had considered and accepted General 
Thi’s application for a vacation.” At 
week’s end, though Buddhists demon- 
strated in Hué and Danang, the ousted 
soldier had failed to rouse a successful 
revolt in protest. “This may go down 
in history,” said one U.S. wag in the 
capital, *as the Saigon Thi Party, be- 
cause they got away with dumping him.” 


INDONESIA 


Now You See Him... 

Things are seldom what they seem in 
Indonesia. After last Octobers coup, 
rumors flew through Djakarta that 
President Sukarno was either dead, se- 
riously ill, in jail or in flight. But up he 
bounces, like a kid’s bell-bottom toy, 
and last month he was back issuing 
decrees, making speeches, and being 
the same old Bung. Then last week, 
once again, Sukarno was shoved aside 
by the military. Or was he? 

Certainly, the generals had plenty to 
complain about. Indonesia's economy 1s 
a mess, pro-Communists are back in 
the Cabinet, and Sukarno even had the 
effrontery to dismiss Defense Minister 
Abdul Haris Nasution, 47, leader of 
the anti-Red forces that thwarted the 
Communists’ October coup. When the 
generals Jet matters ride, thousands of 
Djakarta students—with tacit approv- 
al from the military—went on a wild, 
three-week rampage, sacking govern- 
ment ministries, pillaging the Red Chi- 
nese consulate, and clogging the streets 
with their demonstrations. 

Through it all, the cocky, flamboyant 
Sukarno held to his view not to “retreat 
an inch or even a millimeter.” He vain- 
ly outlawed all demonstrations or gath- 
erings, banned student groups, even 
closed down the University of Indone- 
sia. To keep the generals in their place, 
he played on military rivalries. 
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Yet somehow the generals came to- 
gether under one man: Lieut. General 
Suharto, 45, who became army chief 
of staff last October after the attempted 
coup. Suharto was always personally 
devoted to Sukarno, though disagreeing 
with him on his left-leaning politics and 
catch-as-catch-can statesmanship. Last 
October, Suharto's disagreement deep- 
ened into bitterness when he saw the 
bodies of six anti-Communist generals 
killed during the coup attempt. In re- 
cent weeks, Suharto and Nasution had 
been huddling with ranking officers in 
Bandung and Djakarta, and all agreed 
that Sukarno had to knuckle under 
once and for all. Finally, last week, 
Suharto told the Bung that it was all 
over. Sukarno gave in and transferred 
full political power to Suharto. 

Suharto moved swiftly, banning the 
Partai Kommunis Indonesia and boot- 
ing out Sukarno’s pro-Communist Cab- 
inet members. Yet at week’s end, there 
was Sukarno, once again meeting with 
the military leaders. This time he was 
listening far more than he was talking 
—but he was still talking. 


RED CHINA 
A Word at Ebb Tide 


“The anti-U.S. struggle does not ad- 
vance in a straight line," counseled the 
Chinese Communist Party paper in Pe- 
king last week. “There will be ebb tide, 
high tide, ebb tide and high tide again." 
It was the third time in nine days that 
the voice of Peking had warned the 
faithful about the perils of people's 
imperialism. That made it pretty certain 
that Red China's leaders are currently 
going through their own agonizing for- 
eign policy reappraisal. To be sure, 
Chinese foreign policy problems in Af- 
rica, Indonesia and Cuba have been 
vexing. But China's greater concern is 
the sorry way that the war in Viet 
Nam is going. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


The Third Communism 
ver 
Ee bah! It is neither a state 
nor a nation, but a profession. е 
—Nicholas П of Russia 
The floods came early to western 
Rumania, spilling in thunderous green 
torrents from the snowy Carpathians, 
slashing roads to ribbons and turning 
towns into archipelagoes. Food was 
short, drinking water unsafe. It was a 
time when people looked to their gov- 
ernment for action, and the Communist 
regime of Rumania was quick to re- 
spond. Fully half the citizens of Oradea, 
a city of 110,000 hard by the Hungarian 
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CEAUSESCU ОМ RECENT VISIT TO BULGARIAT 


again a message more familiar to yer 
ern audiences than to Communists: e 
are moving now; We want your help in 
building a better Rumania. Р; 
Refuting the Lie. Back home in Bu- 
charest this week, Nicolae Ceausescu 
(pronounced Chow-shess-coo) quietly 
celebrated the successful completion of 
his first full year'in power. Under Ceau- 
sescu and his predecessor, Gheorghe 
Gheorghiu-Dej, who died of pneumonia 
just a year ago, Rumania has utterly 
disproved two-thirds of Czar Nicholas 
caustic calumny.* Rumania today is in- 
dubitably a state, defiantly a nation, and 
quite proud to admit the Czar's final 
point about professionalism. Moreover, 
it was Rumania that in many ways set 


VOLTAVA 


Infra-Red, and a wife with chemistry. 


border, were lining the streets when the 
train from Bucharest chuffed to a halt. 
Through feathers of steam and shrill 
cries of “Sa trăiască” (Long life!) 
stepped a short, square-shouldered man 
wearing a blue nylon raincoat and a 
quizzical expression. Within minutes, 
Nicolae Ceausescu, 48, leader of Ru- 
mania's Communist Party and the young- 
est Red ruler in Eastern Europe, had 
changed into his "touring outfit" and 
was ready to roll. 

Clad in knee-high black boots, a grey 
wool lumber jacket, well-worn brown 
corduroys and a visored cap, Ceausescu 
moved out through the waterlogged 
countryside, past peasants in dripping 
sheepskins and gaggles of screeching 
schoolgirls, past hat-waving horsemen 
who offered gifts of bread and salt, past 
thatch-roofed villages painted sky blue 
and sienna, past gargantuan collective 


farms and gleaming new factories. 
Geese his, dogs barked, and Ceau- 
u ed to gripes. Sometimes 


speaking from а stack of concrete 
blocks, sometimes from the back of a 
wagon, he pressed home again and 


30 


the pace in the quiet repudiation of the 
Czar's successors—a chain of events 
that has subtly altered the nature of 
European Communism. 

As a result there are three Commu- 
nisms in the world today. The virulent 
Chinese variety would infect the world 
with “wars of national liberation." The 
Russian brand has graduated from the 
minor leagues of guerrilla warfare, and 
wields vast military and economic pow- 
er in hopes of winning the world to 
Marxism through example. The Red 
states of Eastern Europe have developed 
a milder, more “relaxed” strain, one 
better suited to their lack of economic 
and military muscle. Fragmented by 
history and welded by ideology, they 
have arrived at an almost dialectical 
synthesis of the tensions tearing at them: 


* Uttered in 1914, when Rumania’s Prince 
Carol refused to marry a Romanov daughter. 
No great wit himself, Nicholas borrowed the 
epigram from Otto von Bismarck. 


* With Bulgarian Red Boss Todor Zhivkov 
(at right). 
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^ Tourism produces hard currency; hard currency produces industri- 
e alization. To further that process, Rumania has built a grand new 
ү hotel at this spectacular Carpathian ski area at Poiana Brasov. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR TIME BY JERRY COOKE 
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RUMANIA 


past shiny shops, busy offices and а new gas station. 
Traffic is always sparse: Rumania has 10,000 private cars. 
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Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej and Pe- 
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Before a rural wedding, a band leads to the ceremony. Later, after the service, 
bride, groom and family through town the festivities became more raucous. 
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Jan Hus, 15th century Czech Old Town Square where once | 
“heretic,” broods over the he preached "love of truth." | 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA | 
З | 

Apartments on Prague's Red Hill were а month. Space is limited, and even 


begun a decade ago and rent for $45 new flats house only families of four. 
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View of Prague's ancient Charles Bridge shows the Vltava 
River flowing past old sculpture. Overlooking it all is Hrad- 
cany Castle, where Czech Boss Antonin Novotny now lives. 
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White Swan store offers $2,000 motorbikes and Czech 
Skoda ($6,000). Delivery time for a new car is four years. 
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Budapest's Hungaria Restaurant (once іп style and devoid of БАТИ 
= À gypsy violins, it 
called the New York) is a meeting offers a mixed grill of Sn ver kid- 
place for writers and poets. Baroque neys and chatter for 45 forints ($2). 
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A night at the opera features audi- 
ence finery as well as Prokofiev's 
Romeo and Juliet during a ten-month 
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Warsaw's “Great Theater” 
was built in 1833, rebuilt last 
year. Lobby clock is mosaic. 


"Old Books" shop in Warsaw 
offers outdated Vogue, House 
Beautiful and leatherbacks. 
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iT i Cracow students sip tea, write verse "Under the Salamander” 
EUM ^ cub of that name. City is a physical link with the past. 
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Es Warsaw's Palace of Culture was once named for Sta- 
POLAND lin. His name was dropped, but building still bears 
his style. At 38 stories, it is second tallest in Europe. 
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munist internationalism lies buried.” 

Khrushchev's speech was coincidental 
with popular anti-Communist risings in 
Poland and Hungary. Nations that had 
been captured and coerced by the Red 
Army after World War II suddenly 
found a modicum of courage—though 
Khrushchev's tanks in Budapest and 
America's unwillingness to aid the Hun- 
garian revolt with action made caution 
mandatory. But Moscow finally real- 
ized that it could no longer hope to re- 
tain loyalties in Eastern Europe by mere 
dictation. Russian forces began with- 
drawing from the satellites; by 1958, 
the 55,000 Red Army troops that had 
arrived in Rumania 14 years earlier un- 
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der General Rodion Malinovsky were 
finally pulled out. By 1961, when the 
ideological debate between Moscow and 
Peking had escalated to raucous po- 
lemics, Rumania and the rest of East- 
ern Europe were ready to move. Ru- 
mania took the first step by stubbornly 
refusing to play the role assigned to it 
in COMECON—the Red Common Mar- 
ket. Moscow wanted Rumania to con- 
tinue its traditional function of gas sta- 
tion and breadbasket to the Communist 
world. Rumania refused. 

Dacia Revisited. Rumania has always 
been Eastern Europe’s odd man out. 
Cupped impregnably within the broad 
U of the Carpathians, it long ago be- 
came a repository for recalcitrance and 
resistance to outside influence. Its orig- 
inal inhabitants, the Daci, fought as 
archers from horseback against the 
Macedonians and Romans, won fame 
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for their  century-and-a-half stand 
against Rome in a phrase that has come 
down through the ages: “Numquid de 
Dacis audisti?" (What have you heard 
of the Daci?). 

Despite ultimate conquest by Rome, 
and later by the Turks, who ruled Ru- 
mania with Ottoman harshness for 400 
years, the Colorado-size enclave re- 
tained its sense of separateness. Ru- 
manians speak a lilting, Latinate lan- 
guage that sets them apart from neigh- 
boring vowel-deficient Slavs; though 
they say da for yes, they say bund seara 
for good evening. Bloodied by the Cen- 
tral Powers in World War I, Rumania 
emerged into the modern world as a 
reactionary monarchy, sid- 
ed with Nazi Germany dur- 
ing World War II; its fas- 
cist Iron Guard proved just 
as murderous and anti- 
Semitic as the SS. The Red 
Army conquest in 1944 was 
followed by a short-lived 
“coalition” of liberals and 
Communists, which soon 
gave way completely to 
Moscow’s rule. 

Going Down. The 
Kremlin’s tool was Ana 
Pauker, a lynx-eyed, sphinx- 
bodied female Foreign 
Minister who ranked as 
high in the Kremlin’s bevy 
of Red Amazons as Spain's 
Dolores Ibarruri (“La Pa- 
sionaria"). Ana quickly 
purged the Rumanian party 
of “nationalists” —down to 
and including three elevator 


operators in the Foreign 
Ministry. “National Com- 
munists" fared poorly 


throughout Eastern Europe 

in the late 1940s: Poland’s 

Wladyslaw Gomulka and 

Hungarys János Kádár 

went to prison on Stalin's 

orders; others, such as 

Czech General Secretary 

Rudolph Slánský and his 

Slovak Foreign Minister, 

Vladimír Clementis, were 

tried and hanged. From 1946 to 1953, 

Eastern Europe underwent show trials; 
the *water treatment," electric prod- 
ding, and skillful use of the "pear" 
(a jaw-breaking ball screwed into a 
victim's mouth) yielded well over 
100,000 "confessions" and subsequent 
disappearances. 

One national Communist who eluded 
the Stalin purges in Rumania was 
Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, a hardhanded 
railroad worker turned revolutionary. 
During the war, while Ana Pauker hid 


safely in Moscow, Юе) and his asso- 1 


ciates organized anti-fascist resistance 
or else languished in the cells of various 
Rumanian prisons. By 1952, Юе} а 
the nationalists who remained 1 
party had gained eno 
Politburo to p 
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even after the dictator had died and 
been denounced. There were signs of 
the break to come, however: 1n 1953, 
Dej purged the *Muscovite" (i.e., Sta- 
linist) elements in the Rumanian army, 
and two years later took over the Sov- 
roms"—mixed Soviet-Rumanian com- 
anies, in which Russia had always con- 
trolled 51% апа which handled most 
of Rumania's oil refining, river traffic 
and other key businesses. As always, 
the moves were slick and carefully 
timed so that Moscow was looking in 
another direction when Dej acted. A 
lover of fast cars who drove a super- 
charged Mercedes, Dej saved his cau- 
tion for politics. But when he was ready 
to make his big move, the gear change 
was smooth and swift. 

Fathers & Sons. The Dej revolt 
against Moscow began in 1961 with 
public attacks on “erroneous theories 
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grew more recalcitrant than ever. In 
April 1964 he declared Rumanian in- 
dependence from Moscow In a 12,000- 
word treatise whose pivotal phrase was: 
“There does not and cannot exist a 
‘father’ party and a ‘son’ party.” Dej 
added insult to filial impiety by sending 
Ion Gheorghe Maurer, his Premier, to 
Peking with assurances of Rumanian 
neutrality in the Sino-Soviet dispute. 

On his way home, Maurer audacious- 
ly popped into Moscow and offered to 
“mediate” the quarrel—which left Ni- 
kita apoplectic. And when Khrushchev 
dispatched Troubleshooter Nikolai Pod- 
gorny (now Russia’s President) to the 
Dej villa at Mamaia, the Rumanian 
greeted him cordially with white wine 
and soda, but refused to be budged by 
anti-Chinese arguments. Other Red 
leaders, such as Italy’s Palmiro Togliat- 
ti and France’s Waldeck Rochet, joined 
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After the Iron Guard, prodding and the pear. 


that deny each socialist country the 
right to build heavy industry’—a clear 
challenge to COMECON, which saved 
the heavy industrial nuggets for Russia, 
East Germany and Czechoslovakia, and 
asked Rumania to be what Dej called 
“a mere market garden.” Simultaneous- 
ly, Rumanian publications were rewrit- 
ten, stressing the role of Rumanian (as 
Opposed to Red Army) heroes in the 
liberation war against the Nazis. Com- 
pulsory Russian-language study was 
dropped from schools in 1963, the Max- 
im Gorki Institute was closed, and Bu- 
charest’s only Russian bookstore went 
out of business. Rumanian officials who 
had always chatted in Russian suddenly 
insisted on speaking with their Soviet 
counterparts through an interpreter. 
Khrushchev struck back in 1963: So- 
‘viet agents approached Dej’s Moscow- 
trained. Deputy Premier, Emil Bodnă- 
ras, with plans to dump Dej in an intra- 
party coup. Bodnáras, who had been 
cooperative with Moscow in the Pauker 
period, promptly blew the whistle and 
the coup never came off. Instead, Dej 
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the Dej neutralists, and finally Khru- 
shchev had to postpone the summit 
meeting at which he had hoped to read 
Red China out of the Communist move- 
ment. Khrushchev's fall from power in 
October 1964 and Dej's death the fol- 
lowing spring did nothing to change the 
balance of belligerence between the 
countries; Ceausescu had been an ar- 
dent apprentice. 

Child of Scornicesti. Nicolae Ceau- 
sescu’s career has been carved in pro- 
test. The son of a shoemaker, he was 
born in Scornicesti (pop. 2,000), a farm 
village in the foothills northwest of 
Bucharest where even today oxcarts 
and shanks’ mare are the standard 
means of propulsion and peasants wear 
their pungent sheepskin cloaks winter 
and summer alike. Ceausescu’s formal 
education was scanty; his real learning 
began in 1934 when, at the age of 16, 
he joined the Communist Party as a 
youth organizer. Drumming the coun- 
tryside for Dej’s resistance movement, 
he soon ran afoul of the Iron Guard, 
by 1938 found himself in Doftana Pris- 
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school library. ed our pock- 
ets and passed their hands over our 
bodies,” wrote Popescu, “and since this 
didn’t seem to satisfy them, they ordered 
us to take off our clothes. I opened my 
mouth wide and said ‘Aaaaaaaah,’ just 
to show I had no books inside." Though 
Red bluenoses scored the book as “de- 
cadent, trivial and pornographic," Po- 
pescu seems safe from chastisement: 
the party paper Scinteia (Spark) en- 
dorsed him as *a talented author, justly 
praised by both readers and critics." 
The regime has no praise, however, for 
Novelist Petru Dumitriu, a defector 
whose superb 1964 novel Incognito vi- 
ciously dissected the Communist seizure 
of power in postwar Rumania. 
Unfulfilled Plan. Rumania's cultural 
progress lags far behind that of its 
neighbors in the more popular aspects. 
Hungary's cocky cabarets are a fond 


by the solid standard of gross national 
product, it ranks fourth of seven: be- 
hind East Germany, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, but ahead of Yugoslavia, 
Hungary and Bulgaria. In order to keep 
hopping on its canny leap forward, 
Ceausescu's regime relies on an abun- 
dance of natural resources—oil and tim- 
ber, coal and untapped rural labor re- 
serves. In other European countries, the 
supply of working men and women 
dwindles inevitably in inverse propor- 
tion to the desire for luxury goods. 
"Baby or car?" asks the Hungarian 
young married couple. In Budapest, 
where "it's easier to get an abortion 
than to cure a toothache," services- 
hungry city dwellers have dragged the 

birth rate down to a level that, if con- 

tinued, could lead to a population loss 

by the end of the century. Rumania, 

with a birth rate of 14.5 per thousand, 
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font of Red satire and sensuality. The 
Budapest Night Club features sleek 
strippers and dexterous caricaturists, 
while the riverside Duna Hotel is а 
terminus for the 60-knot hydrofoil that 
plies the Danube between Budapest and 
Vienna, carrying 8,000 tourists a year. 

Czech Performer Jirí Suchy, 34, is 
Communism's top show-biz personality. 
His singing (4,000,000-record sales), 
writing (his musical, Jonas, is still pack- 
ing them in after four years), and disk 
jockeying (600 songs that he wrote him- 
self) have made Suchy the first “kroner 
millionaire” entertainer on the Czech 
list. His $63,000 income is 25 times the 
national average, and Suchy’s latest 
book is a summation of Eastern Euro- 
pean cynicism: titled 100 Stories: Or 
the Unfulfilled Plan, it contains precise- 
ly 16 stories. + X 

"Baby or Car?" But if Rumania 
brings up the rear in cultural freedom, 
it is nonetheless surging forward eco- 
nomically. With a growth rate of 1396 
annually, Rumania runs well ahead of 
the others, and even when measured 
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er at Gundel's and a ride on the hydrofoil. 


is in no such trouble, and since the main 
reason for Western capital investment 
in Eastern Europe is access to а cheap 
labor supply, Ceausescu & Co. seem as- 


sured of a sound future. 

Rumania's trade with the West has 
risen a significant 13% in the past dec- 
ade: from 20% in 1955 to more than 
a third of the total last year. During 
the same span, trade with Russia fell 
from 69% to 41%, nearly as much as 
with Rumania's Red neighbors. “Why 
should we send corn to Poland?" asks 
Premier Maurer. *So Poland can fatten 
its pigs and buy machinery from the 
West? We can sell our corn direct and 
buy the machinery we need ourselves." 

Rumania has been buying from a 
horde of hungry Westerners. The West 
German firm of Gutehoffnungshiitte 
won a $20 million share in building the 
mammoth Galati Steel Mill at the Ru- 

manian end of the Danube—and when. 
the deal was consummated, at a candle 
light-cum-gypsy-violin blows Bu 
charest, the Rumania DU 
for Heavy Ind 
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executed a neat hora on the tabletop. 
Demag and Siemens, Krupp and 
M.A.N. all add to a German investment 
in Rumania that exceeds $50 million. 
Italy’s Orlandi is building a $1,000,000 
bakery in Rumania; Pepsi will soon Б 
bottling in Rumania; the Japanese Se 
ships to Rumania in exchange for tim- 
ber, which the Japanese then cleverly 
turn into musical instruments. France's 
Pechiney has a contract for an alumi- 
num plant at Slatina; Sweden's ASEA 
is building $10 million worth of elec- 
tric locomotives to replace Rumania's 
wheezing steam behemoths. Chatillon 
of Milan has a rayon-cord-tire factory 
in the works near Bráila, while Italy’s 
Carle & Montanari will add to Ruma- 
nia’s already ample waistlines with a 
chocolate works in Bucharest. 

Bridges to Pest. Trade with the West 
is one thing; adoption of Western eco- 
nomic devices is quite another. Though 
Rumania has yet to employ such capi- 
talist devices as profit incentives and 
supply-demand marketing, Poland and 
Hungary are working in that direction. 
But itis East Germany and Czechoslo- 
vakia that lead the region in dynamic 
planning. Long dogmatic in its imita- 
tion of the Soviet pattern, the Czech 
party last December took a bold step: 
it scathingly denounced its own eco- 
nomic policies of the past 20 years. In 
the works was an entirely new econom- 
ic model—aimed at decentralizing the 
economy and stimulating production 
through a combination of incentives and 
labor-force reduction. That would mean 
carrying workers as unemployed— 
anathema to Marxists. It would also 
be a threat to central planning. Un- 
fortunately, old-line functionaries, anx- 
ious to preserve their jobs and per- 
quisites, have dug in. Pointing to a 
modest upturn in the lagging Czech 
economy (the result of a peak invest- 
ment cycle), the purists have stalemated 
a large part of the new model. 

It is precisely this sort of reaction 
that makes long-term progress so pain- 
fully slow. To talk of “relaxations,” 
whether in cultural or political control, 
or of economic or social reform, is to 
talk of ephemeras. Stanford's Political 
Scientist Robert North sees Eastern Eu- 
rope dressed in motley and “faced with 
unraveling nationalism. Everyone is try- 
ing on new clothes now, some too big, 
some too small, and some coming out 
at the elbow." Poland, which permits 
great personal freedom of expression 
and in the arts, is currently undergoing 
a tight fit with religion: Catholic bishops 
who want to celebrate the 1,000th year 
of Polish Catholicism in Czestochowa 
this May are clashing head-on with par- 

ty nationalists, who want to save the 
thunder for the millennium of Polish na- 
tionhood and protect the Oder-Neisse 

Line from. West German "ecumenism" 

as € a result, Gomulka's govern- 

ment denied a passport to Rome f 

Stefan Cardinal К ус. CREARE 
— Communism's least oppressive realm, 

yet the velvet glove of János Kádár de- 

scended heavily last month on a hand- 
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ful of “collusionists” who protested a 
government price rise. Even in Rumania, 
“relaxation” is absurdly juxtaposed with 
remnants of tough police rule: the Se- 
curitate (secret police) assiduously tail 
suspect Westerners. А Р 

Still, Rumania's basically nationalist 
example has had а rattling effect 
throughout the East. COMECON has 
come under increasing attack from 
many of its members, who realize that 
Russia has been buying them cheap for 
17 years. Since Russia supplies roughly 
7096 of the group's raw materials, and 
distances are frequently enormous (it 
is 2,000 miles from the Ural bauxite 
mines to Prague), Soviet prices are 
often higher than the world average. 
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POLISH YOUTHS 
Who's looking after the Warsaw Pact? 


Czechs and Poles complain in the 
COMECON council that they cannot get 
what they want in the Red Common 
Market, or that the goods they do get 
are shoddy, including East German 
trucks and salt-laden Soviet oil that 
burns out pipelines. 

Some members have insisted on pre- 
inspection of their purchases—a shock- 
ing innovation in fraternal Communist 
economics. COMECON clearly needs re- 
form, and Rumania's next target on 
the list of Communist sacred cows may 
well be the Warsaw Pact. Already, 
Rumania has unilaterally reduced ob- 
ligatory service in its army from 24 to 
16 months, and Rumanologist George 
Gross says it js "quite likely that the 
Rumanians (like the French in NATO) 
have balked at infringement of their 
Sovereignty." 

Despite these signs of disunity, all of 
the Eastern regimes are, simply, Com- 


munist. 'To expect them to change over- 


night is à daydream. But Communism 
itself is learning to adapt to human 
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AUSTRIA 
The People's Party Wins 


Austria's two major po 
have ruled the country ша“ 
red" coalition ever since Worll 
mainly because neither could vi 
seats in Parliament to rule a 
week's election was expected it} 
the pattern. Instead, some out 
startling happened: losing 10 
“red” Socialists’ parliament the b 
tion fell to 74, while the 'à 
ple’s Party increased its num 
by four to 85—an absolute I5 
the 165-seat Parliament. 
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center for all U.S. forces in Europe. 
> AFCENT, Allied Forces Central Eu- 
rope, with a staff of 2,000 at Fontaine- 
bleau. 

> NATO's $550 million communications 
network, an electronic web of every- 
thing from microwave to tropospheric 
scatter and leased land lines. 

> NADGE, NATO Air Defense Ground 
Environment, a $300 million planned 
modernization of the alliance's early- 
warning system. 

> Some 26,000 U.S. servicemen, in- 
cluding many airmen at fighter bases 
like Evreux and Cháteauroux; they man 
nine airfields, some 40 supply depots, 
and supervise port facilities and three 
NATO and one U.S. fuel pipeline tra- 
versing France. 

Psychological Blow. The cost of mov- 
ing or duplicating the U.S. and NATO 
presence now in France is variously es- 
timated at from $300 million to more 
than $1 billion. Alternate port and sup- 

ly facilities are readily available 
through the Low Countries and at North 
German ports. The U.S. and Canadian 
fighter groups could well be based in 
Britain; Holland, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg are likely spots for relocating 
the command headquarters. The shift 
would be expensive and annoying, but 
the defense of Europe—including 
France—would ultimately be little af- 
fected, as De Gaulle well knows and in 
fact admits in wanting to remain an al- 
liance member, enabling him to have 
NATO's defense for France and kick 
it too. an . 
More threatening 1s the psychological 
blow to the alliance and the principle 
of integration, both for defense and as 


a means of preventing nuclear prolifera- 
tion. Nearly every European country 
has its narrow nationalists, and Gaull- 
ist unilateralism offers an example they 
might seize on. But the U.S. and the 
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other NATO nations have no intention 
of letting separatism spread or dealing 
with De Gaulle bilaterally, as he would 
like. Johnson and Germany's Ludwig 
Erhard both told the general as much 
in replies sent off within hours after re- 
ceiving his letter, and at week's end the 
allies sat down to draft a joint 14- 
nation reply—as an alliance—to De 
Gaulle's demands. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Orange Blossoms 

All Amsterdam was agog as the ban- 
ner with a heart and crown went up 
across Kalverstraat, the city's Fifth Ave- 
nue. And Auisvrouwen goggled from 
their windows at open-topped limou- 
sines bearing 300 royal guests through 
town for a little prenuptial sightsee- 
ing at the Rijkmuseum and the city's 
famed diamond-cutting centers. Eu- 
rope's wealthiest reigning family, the 
400-year-old House of Orange, was 
about to marry apple-cheeked Crown 
Princess Beatrix, 28, to West German 
Diplomat Claus von Amsberg, 39. 

Some of the preparations, of course, 
had a slightly nervous tinge about them. 
Ever since the engagement was an- 
nounced last spring, a small but angry 
Dutch minority had denounced the 
match because Von Amsberg had served, 
at the age of 16, in Hitlers Wehrmacht. 
Half of Amsterdam's 45 city councilors 
refused to attend the wedding, as did 
the rabbis of three leading synagogues. 
But what really had the cops in a swivet 
was a bunch of high-spirited university 
students, who called themselves the 
Provos (meaning provokers) They 


came out emphatically against the mon- 


Dutci 


archy, Germans, capitalism, 
ciety in general, and had 
ingenious notions à 
up the officia ‚ше 
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BEATRIX & CLAUS AT THE WESTERKERK* 
Eight liveried footmen in bullet-proof vests. 


ing the city's water supply with LSD, 
hiring a frogman to emerge from a ca- 
nal near the parade route and explode 
a bomb containing anti-Orange leaflets, 
even releasing a pack of white mice to 
stampede the horses drawing the prin- 
cess’ seven-ton golden wedding coach. 
Ready Blood. On the big day itself, 
the practical Dutch were taking no 
chances. For the first time in its 66 
years of service, the coach had a spe- 
cial brake, and the eight liveried foot- 
men with it were really detectives in 
bulletproof vests. Some 8,000 policemen 
and soldiers lined the official route from 
the Palace on the Dam to the Town 
Hall, to the ancient Dutch Reformed 
Westerkerk, and back to the palace. 
And a hospital was standing by with a 
special supply of 250 pints of blood, 
carefully matched to the blood types 
of every royal guest. 
Promptly at 9 a.m., a 21-gun salute 
sounded from the Dutch cruiser, De 
Ruyter, in the harbor. Carillons through- 
out the city began to peal, and a com- 
pany of Dutch marines marched up to 
the palace to the tune of Colonel Bogie 
March. In wave upon wave, the royal 
procession proceeded to the town hall, 
silver-helmeted motorcyclists, limou- 
sines with the visiting kings and queens, 
six glittering coaches for the bridal cou- 
ple, Queen Juliana, Prince Bernhard 
and their three younger daughters, and 
Claus’s widowed mother, together with 
rank upon rank of blue-uniformed cay- 
alry officers with high fur busbies. Said 
a watching Dutchman: “We look more 
military than the Germans.” 
Wilhelmina's Diadem. Beatrix herself 
had never looked happier, more poised 
—or prettier. Dressed in a white silk 
gown with a 15-ft. train, a huge dia- 
mond brooch, and the same pearl-and- 
zamond diadem that her grandmother, 
~~~ Wilhelmina, had worn, she was 
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first married to Claus in a private civil 
ceremony by Burgomeister Gijsbertus 
van Hall. Then, to the strains of Bach 
and Handel, the couple exchanged rings 
and *I do's" before 3,000 guests at the 
Westerkerk. Holding hands, both were 
so relaxed that they burst into giggles 
at one point during the sermon. 

Even the protests had a somewhat 
cheerful ring. Some 600 Beatle-maned 
students tried to crash the palace gates, 
were held back by police with rubber 
truncheons (one boy was hospitalized). 
Several harmless smoke bombs explod- 
ed along the parade route, providing 
good shots for the photographers and a 
thrill for the millions glued to their TV 
sets in The Netherlands and West Ger- 
many, but no danger to the princess or 
to the 80,000 loyal Dutchmen who 
turned out, despite a drizzle, to cry 
“Oranje Boven" (Up with the Orange). 
Beatrix and the new Prince Claus “of 
The Netherlands took off for the royal 
honeymoon, their destination a secret. 
Warned Prince Bernhard, Claus's new 
father-in-law: “No matter where you 
go, you'll be lucky to have five days be- 
fore the press finds you." 


ZAMBIA 


How Bright the Dawn 


The dollar was named after the 
thaler, the German currency at the time 
of the American Revolution. The Brit- 
ish pound was named for its weight in 
silver, and nationalistic France natural- 
ly named its money the franc. Last week 
Zambia announced that it would soon 
trade in its pounds, shillings and pence 
for something more poetic. In 1968 it 
will change to decimal currency and 
one kwacha (dawn) will be worth 100 
ngwee (brightnesses). 


= Behind them, Prince Bernhard and Queen 
Juliana. 
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brought down Pearson’s minority gov- 
ernment on the spot. 

Then came another explosion. “The 
girl Canada calls Olga Munsinger is 
alive and well,” announced the Toronto 
Star in an exclusive story that covered 
most of its front page. “Her real 
name is Gerda Munsinger,” said the 
story, and she had fled Communist 
territory as a refugee when she was 19. 
Tracked down in Munich by Reporter 
Robert Reguly, Gerda was living in a 
“chintzy” apartment at Ainrnillerstrasse 
I, working as the assistant manager 
of a go-go cabaret and at 36 was still 
*tall, blonde and shapely." 

Yes, said Gerda, she had known one 
of Diefenbaker's Ministers "very well," 
still wore the gold birthstone ring given 
to her by another, Associate Minister 
of National Defense Pierre Sevigny, 
whose "frequent companion" she had 
been from 1958 to 1960. She had vis- 
ited Sevigny in his suite in Ottawa's 
Beacon Arms Hotel, entertained him in 
her own apartment in Montreal, at- 
tended an election banquet with him, 


SEVIGNY & WIFE 


son. With shouts of “Resign!” ringing 
through the House of Commons, he 
called for a judicial inquiry that he 
hoped would prove security was indeed 
involved in the case. If that could not 
be established, the government might 
well fall. At week’s end, Cardin, the 
man who had started it all, seemed 
gloomy about his own prospect. “I think 
I am at the end of an era which has not 
been very edifying,’ he said. "I'll be 
happy, very happy, to go home.” 


CUBA 


Caning the Students 

On trial last week in Havana’s grim 
La Cabana fortress was Rolando Cube- 
la Secades, 33, Fidel Castro’s former 
chief student organizer and gun-slinging 
bullyboy for the University of Havana. 
His crime: plotting to assassinate Cas- 
tro, by means of a high-range rifle with 
a telescopic sight imported from Spain. 
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even flown in a government plane with 
him to Boston "for the races." She had, 
she admitted, become involved with 
a *medium-time" Montreal racketeer. 
But had she been a spy? Never. 

“If the Justice Minister wants any 
information, why doesn't he call me?” 
Gerda asked Reporter Reguly. "If you 
can find me, surely he can." 

Denial & Dilemma. That was a ques- 
tion that Cardin found hard to answer, 
and it was followed by a formal state- 
ment from Gerda, printed the next day 
in the Toronto Star: “I want to return 
to Canada as soon as possible to clear 
my name of the slanderous accusations 
that I was ever a spy." The spy charge 
was all that Gerda seemed concerned 
about. Back in Montreal, her friend 
Sevigny, a suave and successful Mont- 
real businessman, had a lot more on 
his mind. He appeared at a press con- 
ference and, with his wife standing be- 
side him, angrily denied more than a 
harmless "social relationship" with Ger- 
da. Cardin, he said, was a "cheap, des- 
picable little man who has brought this 
odious, erroneous nonsense in front of 
the public for petty political reasons." 
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As is usual in Castroland, the prosecu- 
tor explained that the CIA was behind 
it all. And as usual with show trials 
everywhere, the defendant agreed with 
every word. 

“То the wall! To be executed! That 
is what I want. It is deserved!” cried 
Cubela. At that point, the script sud- 
denly changed. Dramatically, the prose- 
cutor read a letter from Fidel himself, 
asking for mercy—and the judges let 
Cubela off with only 25 years. The rea- 
son? From exiles trickling through to 
Miami came word that students at Cu- 
bela’s old stomping ground, the Univer- 
sity of Havana, had staged an angry 
demonstration, with a black-draped cof- 
fin, signs reading, “If Cubela dies, so do 
you, Fidel!” and an ancient horse—in 
jeering reference to Castro’s nickname, 
el Caballo (the horse). 

Evidently el mdximo lider was shaken. 
Abruptly altered were last weekend's 
annual Havana University celebrations 
of the abortive 1957 student attack on 
Fulgencio Batista’s palace. Instead; 
government announced, the entitess 
dent body had decided: i 
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Venus Fly Trap and a border of blue flashbulbs. 


MODERN LIVINOG 


THE GARDEN 
Make Way for Spring 


According to thousands of Pennsyl- 
vanians, spring arrives March 16, ex- 
actly six weeks after a groundhog in 
Chester Valley Knoll sees his own shad- 
ow and crawls back into his hole. Ac- 
cording to astronomers, who gaze at the 
vernal equinox and not the infernal 
snow, spring will burst forth at 8:53 
p.m. March 20. But to millions of U.S. 
gardeners, spring officially begins the 
minute they stroll through the local flow- 
er show and receive their newest seed 
catalogue—and many of them have. 

In Milwaukee, nearly 100,000 people 
recently walked out of snow and sub- 
freezing temperatures straight into a 
lush garden where a stone Saint Francis 
of Assisi stood by a gurgling waterfall 
and fields of flowering forsythia and 
geraniums. In Kansas City, Mo., the 
theme was “A Circus of Flowers," with 
a candy-striped circus tent summoning 
up a gay, summer air. For the opening 
of Cleveland's 23rd show, neither bliz- 
zards nor bone-chilling winds sweeping 
off of ice-covered Lake Erie could de- 
ter 18,000 hardy hobbyists. And in De- 
troit, while huge blocks of ice floated 
down the river near by, the crowds 
packed so tightly into cavernous Cobo 
Hall that the fire marshal finally had 
to bar the doors. 

"Eats Hamburger!" Biggest kickoff 
for the new season is still New York's 
International Flower Show, which last 
week attracted some 300,000 flower 
lovers, who paraded through the Coli- 
seum for the first, if fleeting, glimpse of 
spring. More than ever, it was a strange 
hybrid.of beauty and banality, a mid- 
summer's daydream constantly inter- 

"wrupted by nightmares. Lush gardens 
"Wilh brooks and split-log benches, dog- 
"wood trees and primrose bushes de- 
lighted the enchanted while only a whiff 
away peddlers hawked scented sachets 
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and the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The 
New York Botanical Garden's 500-ft. 
tropical rain garden, adorned with a 
climbing cissus vine and rock pool, was 
back to back with Woolworth’s counter, 
where salesgirls touted 88¢ packages 
of Venus Fly Trap, billed as “Nature’s 
Magic Тоу,” which “Catches insects! 
Eats hamburger!” At the huge Kodak 
garden there were nervous flamingos 
and the Kodak “Smile Girl," who grad- 
ually wilted as. she tried to keep her 
cheeks puffed and her lips curled up- 
wards for half an hour at a time. Still, 
hundreds of people thought she was 
pretty as а picture. By the end of each 
day, the garden was edged with a bor- 
der of discarded blue flashbulbs. 

In the festival rites, fanciers could 
weed out the poppies from the poppy- 
cock. Side by side, split-nailed suburban 
housewives and well-manicured Manhat- 
tan matrons, as well as a surprising 
number of camera-toting men, strolled 
through the better commercial displays, 
ooohing, aaahing, envying and inquir- 
ing. “They must have a secret!” ex- 
claimed one housewife in front of a 
tub of Golden Wine roses. “АП, gera- 
niums! I love them because they are 
sc hardy!" said another. 

Sniffed & Scrutinized. At the Rutgers- 
Cornell research center, people brought 
samples of spotted leaves and soil speci- 
mens, flooded the information booth 
with questions. Sample: How do you 
keep your neighbors dog out of the 
tulip patch? The Rutgers student's wry 
reply: *Good fences make good nose- 
gays.” At the Burpee Co.’s seed coun- 
ter, pretty salesgirls showed off the new 
topper snapdragons, which now come in 
every shade from lavender to orange. 
Other new seeds for the season: Bur- 
pees new two-tone Whirligig zinnias 
and a Yellow Nugget marigold (see 
color pages), a large bloomer meant to 
last from Memorial Day to after Labor 
Day. At Jackson & Perkins, people sen- 
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SCIENCE 
laser in step—in phase 


OPTICS emerge from the 


with each other and traveling along 
Pure Light for Practical Pictures 


precisely parallel lines. : 
From repairing damaged retinas in To produce a hologram, light from 
the human eye to burning precision 


a laser is split into two beams, one of 
holes in industrial diamonds, the list of which is directed by a ШО min a 
uses for laser light has grown steadily sheet of photographic film. The ot er 
since the fierce, pure beams were first beam is used to illuminate the subject. 
projected less than ten years аро. A 


When the laser light hits the subject, 
recent application may yet prove to be 


it is scattered by the irregular surface 
one of the most practical of all. With and reflected back toward the film. As 
lasers (for “light amplification by stim- 


a result, many of the reflected light 
ulated emission of radiation”) to help waves are jumbled and out of phase 
them take their pictures, Professor 


both with each other and with the light 
George Stroke and his associates at the from the undisturbed beam reflected by 
University of Michigan are perfecting 


the mirror. When the light waves from 
the techniques of holography—three- 


subject and mirror are reunited at the 
dimensional photography without the surface of the film, they interfere with 
use of a lens. 


each other in strange patterns of bright 
Holography produces no familiar 


and dark areas that are recorded on the 
LENSLESS PHOTOGRAPHY 


Laser light source 


Б 
Reference waves 


Mirror reflects 
reference waves. 


light superimposed 
and split. 
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Fine-grain black & 
white photo film 


the reference waves and scattered _. 
Lou FÉ 


E 2 waves recorded on film. 4 3 
Light waves ШЕЙ. 24 | 


scattered Бу obj: 


White light reconstructs a three— 
dimensional image in full color. 


TIME Diagram by J. Donovan : 


photographic negative or print. But 
when light is directed upon a holograph- 
ic negative—or hologram—its smudgy 
and apparently meaningless patterns of 
concentric circles and parallel lines be- 
come a window through which a viewer 
sees the scene that was photographed. 
By moving his head from side to side, he 
can look through that window at differ- 
ent angles and change the perspective 
of the three-dimensional view; he can 
look around an object in the foreground 
to see what is behind it, just as if he 
were examining the actual scene. 
Disciplined Waves. The basic princi- 
ples of holography were worked out 20 
years ago by British Physicist Dennis 
Gabor, but they could not be put to use 
effectively without the peculiar light that 
lasers now provide. Unlike “white” light 
Írom the sun or an electric light bulb, 
which radiates in all directions and con- 
sists of a whole spectrum of colors, 
light-waves from a laser are highly dis- 
ciplined or “coherent.” They are of only 
one coloar—which means that they are 


film. “In the hologram,” says Electrical 
Engineer Stroke, "the light waves are 
stored in a manner similar to the way 
a musical tone is stored in a piano string. 
It is there, but it is not released until 
the string is plucked.” 

Holography Handicaps. To pluck a 
hologram and release its light waves, 
a laser beam is passed through it. As 
the laser beam hits the hologram’s inter- 
ference pattern, it is diffracted into light 
waves that duplicate those that were 
reflected from the subject. The viewer 
sees the subject of the picture in three 
dimensions, apparently suspended be- 
hind the hologram at the same distance 
it was from the sheet of film. 

Though holography is the subject of 
intense research in commercial and uni- 
versity laboratories across the country, 
its practical use has been limited by two 
handicaps: holograms have displayed 
their pictures in only one color, the col- 
or of the original laser beam, and view- 
ing the picture has also required laser 
light, which is not only expensive and 
difficult to handle but can cause serious 
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ijuana cigarettes and chewing morning- 
glory seeds. 

Bound for Mexico last December with 
family and friends, Leary was stopped 
and searched by U.S. Customs agents. 
Leary was clean, but when a woman 
agent stripped and searched 18-year-old 
Susan Leary, she found a silver snuff- 
box containing three ounces, *more or 
less," of marijuana. Leary said the stuff 
was his. Last week, in federal court, 
Daughter Susan was convicted of fail- 
ing to pay taxes on the marijuana and 
ordered to a federal reformatory for a 
term to be determined after psychiatric 
tests. The doctor was found guilty of 
transporting marijuana as well as failing 
to pay taxes on it, was fined $40,000 
and tentatively given the maximum sen- 
tence of 30 years in jail. Only by im- 
posing a maximum sentence, the judge 
explained, was he able to order a psy- 
chiatric examination of Leary, after 
which he may adjust the sentence. 


Another drug experimenter entan- 
gled with the law was Dr. Stevan Du- 
rovic, 61, father of Krebiozen. Last 
month Durovic was declared innocent 
of charges ranging from mail fraud to 
submitting false statements to the Gov- 
ernment about his so-called anticancer 
drug. But last week a federal grand 
jury in Chicago indicted him on charges 
of evading $904,907 in taxes on an in- 
come of $1,076,939 during 1960-62. 
Durovic, said his lawyer, was in Paris 
having his kidney treated. 


The "High" Inhibitor 

At 14, “В.” was smoking marijuana 
and “chipping” (occasionally taking) 
heroin. By 17, he was up to regular 
“snorting” (inhaling) and "skin pop- 
ping" (taking heroin by nonintravenous 
injection). Cold-turkey withdrawals in 
jail did not work, and he seemed con- 
demned to the hopeless life of a full- 
fledged drug addict. But last year a 
family-guidance counselor referred him 
to Leon Brill, an associate of Dr. Je- 
rome H. Jaffe at the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine in New York City. 
That may have been the first piece 
of good luck in B.'s unhappy life. Jaffe 
and Brill asked him to join a pilot 
study on a new drug that seems to 
have the remarkable effect of inhibiting 
the *high" induced by heroin and other 
morphine-based narcotics. 

Breaking Behavior. Called cyclazo- 
cine, the drug had been tested by Dr. 
William P. Martin in the federal Ad- 
diction Research Center at Lexington, 
Ky. There, 15 addicts taking oral doses 
of cyclazocine twice a day found that 
six times their usual narcotic dose was 
required to give them any euphoric 
effect at all. Cyclazocine, which is it- 
self nonaddictive, apparently has no 
serious side effects after tolerance is 
built up, and substantially reduces the 
physiological impact of morphine-based 
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narcotics, probably by preventing the 
morphine from reaching receptor sites 
in the nervous system. 

The physiological need for narcotics, 
however, is only one of the many things 
that hook a user. The two other major 
contributors are the user's psychologi- 
cal makeup and his conditioned be- 
havioral pattern—the strong likelihood 
that a return to old haunts and old 
friends will ease the post-addict back 
into old habits. Cyclazocine has no 
psychological effects, but Jaffe and Brill 
wondered if it were not possible to use 
it to help break behavioral patterns. 
They decided to try it on outpatients 
on the theory that when an addict's 
surroundings led him to take dope, he 
would get no lift and thus might break 
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the habit of resorting to narcotics when 
confronting difficult situations. 

Further Testing. Test groups were 
too small for the doctors to draw any 
certain conclusions, but Jaffe and Brill 
report encouraging results. In the first 
issue of The International Journal of 
the Addictions, they say that of elev- 
en male volunteers, only one so far 
did not work out; he decided to try 
methadone, a heroin replacement that 
also impedes highs but is itself addic- 
tive (TIME, Sept. 3). Among the other 
ten, preliminary results show varying 
signs of success. Most have reported a 
lessening of narcotic craving and say 
that they have tried large doses of their 
old drug once or twice with little or no 
effect. Said one: “I was never so re- 
lieved in my life.” 

“We are fully aware,” concluded 
Jaffe and Brill, “that our enthusiasm 
may be playing an even larger role than 
cyclazocine.” Whether that enthusiasm 
is a necessary ingredient, and whether - 
it can be transmitted to patients "mo 

typical of the antisoci 5 
user,” is something 
learned with furthe 
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OPERA 
Arias to Fight By 


“There is, and should Бе,” trumpeted 
Giuseppe Verdi, “only one kind of mu- 
sic pleasing to Italian ears—the music 
of guns! I would not write a note for 
all the gold in the world: I should feel 
immense remorse for using UP music 
paper, which is so good for making 
cartridges.” The declaration, prompted 
by the mews of the 1848 rebellion 
against the Austrians, who were then 
ruling most of Italy, is indicative of the 
flaming patriotism that consumed the 
composer's early life and work. He was 
then 35 and had already written twelve 
operas, most of them bristling with 
propaganda. In Nabucco, for example, 
the “Va, pensiero" chorus was a call 
to arms that was later sung by Gari- 
baldi’s army. Italian opera audiences, 
quick to recognize the freedom slogans 
Verdi managed to slip past the Austrian 
censors, often erupted into flag-waving 
demonstrations. “Viva Verdi,” scrawled 
on walls up and down the peninsula, be- 
came the rallying cry for revolt. 

Trouble was, Verdi too often neglect- 
ed the cause of integrating music and 
drama. Of his first 14 operas, only Na- 
bucco and Macbeth displayed any real 
staying power; the rest moldered in ob- 
scurity. Now, in opera’s relentless cam- 
paign to resurrect the least-known 
works of the best-known composers, 
some of Verdi’s early operas are being 
given a fresh hearing—with unpredicta- 
ble results. Gianna d’Arco (1845), per- 
formed this month by Manhattan’s 
American Opera Society, was a thun- 
dering flop. But Attilá (1846), as staged 
last week by the enterprising opera com- 
pany of Graz, Austria, proved to be a 
rough diamond. 

The excellent production was some- 
thing of a United Nations effort, what 
with an Italian conductor (Bruno Ama- 
ducci), an Estonian director (Ulf 
Thomson), a Greek baritone (Rudolf 
Constatin), an Australian soprano (Al- 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY CHAMBER PLAYERS AT TOWN НАЦ 
Fixing the addicts. 


thea Bridges), a Japanese basso (Kuni- 
Кати Ohashi) апа а Spanish tenor (José 
Maria Perez). The libretto deals with 
Attila’s siege of Italy in the 5th cen- 
tury and is embellished with the usual 
subplots of revenge, lust and political 
hanky-panky. What makes. the opera 
worth the salvaging is the vigor and 
sheer melodic beauty of the score. 
Though Verdi the patriot worked at 
odds with Verdi the composer, the fer- 
vor of his convictions could occasional- 
ly inspire him as well. The opening aria 
“Let us be free,” for example, is charged 
with the kind of youthful brio that was 
to come to full flower in Rigoletto, writ- 
ten five years later. Fresh, forcefully di- 
rect, the Attila score was polished for 
six months by Conductor Amaducci, un- 
til each facet sparkled. The result was 
worthy of a setting in any opera house. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Rewards Beyond the Regimen 


А conductor in a conniption once de- 
fined a symphony orchestra as “а me- 
nagerie of geniuses.” To capture and 
keep these restless creatures has never 
been a simple matter, and in recent 
years they have displayed a growing 
tendency to burst out of their gilded 
but confining cages. Wearied by the iron 
regimen and routine of orchestra life, 
front-rank instrumentalists have de- 
fected by the dozens to the concert cir- 
cuit and university faculties. Money is 
not the issue. They are not looking for 
bigger paychecks; they want a richer 
musical life. How to satisfy this crav- 
ing is one of the principal problems 
facing today's big orchestras. 

Tree of Sound. The Boston Sym- 
phony has hit upon a likely solution. 
As in every orchestra, many of the 
Boston musicians have tried to balance 
their heavy symphonic diet with doses 
of chamber music, slipping off like ad- 
dicts in need of a fix to play where 

and however they can. The progressive 
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ups of water lilies in their fragrant, 
foliate delicacy to be only the result of 
cataract-blurred vision. Artists consider 
them masterpieces. Oddly enough, the 
entire bequest was left to the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts, whose members bat- 
tled Monet during his early years. In 
fact, when finally offered membership, 
Monet refused. The will, however, spec- 
ifies that the collection go to the acade- 
my, which will house them in the Mar- 
mottan Museum in Paris, far from the 
Louvre, which gave Monet the first 


show that France's first museum had- 


ever accorded to a living artist. 


SCULPTURE 


A Times Square of the Mind 

"We are flooded with light," says 
Gyorgy Керез, M.I.T.’s professor of 
visual design. “We switch light on and 
off, send it where we will, and when we 
will, negate it. We project, reflect, fix, 
focus, chop, diffuse and scatter it. Why, 
then, are we not struck by the realiza- 
боп that the palette of a stupen- 
dous new civic art has been put in our 
hands?” 

The palette may soon be even more 
stupendous, once laser beams can be 
used to produce full-color, three-dimen- 
sional images (see ScrENCE). Already 
neon lighting has freed some artists 
from pigment to experiment with pure 
colors that need not be squeezed from 
their tubes. So far, those who have tried 
out this plug-in Promethean palette have 
achieved mostly primitive op and pop 
effects. A few who are pioneering in 
the new art medium: 

о BILLY APPLE, 30, a New Zealander 
(real name: Barrie Bates) who works 
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in Manhattan, believes “neon is the pur- 
est, hippest color in the world; Day-glo 
phosphorescent paint looks 1929-ish 
next -to it." In Auckland, he wanted to 
be an engineer, now carefully varies the 
diameter of his neon tubes to produce 
different hues. Apple turned to art and 
working in a paint factory, he contract- 
ed dermatitis and a lasting dislike for 
turpentine. Even before he arrived at 
London’s Royal College of Art, he says, 
he found his solution in electric colors. 
While experimenting with them, Apple 
learned to make highlights by bathing 
bronze objects in neon. The bronze 
tints are erased and only the fluid 
splash of reflected neon remains like 
a cloak of many colors. 

e MARTIAL RAYSSE, 30, is a French- 
man who, in his addiction to brightness, 
persuaded his wife to wear fluorescent- 
hued shoes. Then, he says, "I found 
neon. It is living color, a color beyond 
color. The pen and the brush are out- 
dated." He thinks of himself not as pop 
or op but as “а neon-realist." Says he: 
"[ want everything in my work to be 
good-looking and brand-new. If you 
draw a Picasso and put neon on it, you 
don't have anything new." Raysse has 
fallen in love with painting in light: 
*Neon most accurately expresses mod- 
ern life; it is standard all over the world. 
With it, you can project the idea of 
moving color, that is, a sensitive move- 
ment without agitation." He tries to 
avoid using pure light simply to outline 
objects, letting a blue aura suffuse a red 
one, as in his Another Moment of Hap- 
piness, to produce a purply halo. 

e CHRYSSA, 33, a Greek-born artist 
(she does not use her last name) dis- 
covered the new medium when she ar- 
rived in New York in 1954, and was 
stunned by that acropolis of billboard 
communication, Times Square. “It was 
a garden of light," she says. That, com- 
bined with her native love of calligra- 
phy, led her to study sign lettering, and 
soon to neon itself. "Neon is made out 
of a clear, light material—like glass 
buildings. Transforming the cultural 
world into the world of the laboratory, 
it brings art nearer to science." For her 
just-opened show in Manhattan's Pace 
Gallery, Chrysa made a 10-ft.-sq. 
chamber, analyzing the letter 4 in neon 
and stainless steel through which peo- 
ple can walk. It is titled The Gates to 
Times Square, and is an actual journey 
through a symbol of city lights and mass 
communication. 

As a synthesis of street-scene pop 
and the cool world of science, Chryssa's 
Gates, like many other neon artists’ 
works, is just a flickering glimpse of 
what pure light sources may someday 
offer when incorporated into art. Rem- 
brandt depended on sunlight to unmask 
his carefully constructed layers of color. 
The impressionists struggled to depict 
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THE LAW 


TRIALS 


Mesmerism in Miami 

Moralists may wonder why the U.S. 
press and public spent seven weeks fol- 
lowing the affairs of burly Melvin Pow- 
ers, 24, and his lissome, lippy aunt, 
Candace Mossler, 46, in intimate detail. 
Most lawyers, though, are morally cer- 
tain that they know exactly why a Mi- 
ami jury so easily acquitted Candy and 
Mel of killing her millionaire husband, 
Jacques Mossler, 69: the defendants 
had in their corner hulking, booming 
Houston Lawyer Percy Foreman, whose 
never-failing tactic is to act as if the 
murder victim, not the suspect, were on 
trial. By "trying" everyone except his 
clients, Foreman has lost a defendant 
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CANDY, FOREMAN & POWERS AFTER VERDICT 


value. He now owns more than 40 
houses and an office building in Hous- 
ton, plus several hundred acres scat- 
tered throughout Harris County (Hous- 
ton). His wife pads around their $75,- 
000 home in a pair of house slippers 
studded with diamond engagement rings 
earned from his clients. 

Foreman is worth every carat. Re- 
cently he took on a Houston father who 
had gunned down his step-daughter's 
teen-age lover in plain view of wit- 
nesses. Foreman excoriated the dead 
sinner, hauled a church pulpit in front 
of the jury, delivered a sermon on teen- 
age vice, and tearfully recited a Sir Wal- 
ter Scott poem about “pious fathers.” 
The father was acquitted. 

In Miami, where he represented Mel- 
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Try the victim, not the suspect. 


to the electric chair only once in more 
than 700 capital cases. 
At 6 ft. 4 in., Percy Foreman, 64, is 
probably the biggest, brashest, brightest 
criminal lawyer in the U.S. The 250-lb. 
son of a onetime Texas sheriff, Fore- 
man chese brains over brawn as a teen- 
ager when he landed a contract to load 
cotton at 25€ a bale, then hired laborers 
to do the job at 84 a bale. At 16, Fore- 
man quit the hamlet of Bold Springs to 
seek his fortune in Houston; he shined 
shoes, delivered papers, and hustled 
through the University of Texas law 
school. Of his clients, he likes to say 
mysteriously: "They may not always be 
right, but they are never wrong.” 
Denounce the Dead. Right or wrong, 


his clients рау for their freedom. Not 
long ago, Foreman pocketed $200,000 


for winning Houston Oil Heiress Cecil 
Blaffer Hudson a record divorce settle- 
ment of $6,500,000. If his clients lack 
cash, Foreman accepts anything else of 
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vin Powers and called signals for a 
team of defense lawyers, Foreman con- 
fronted wholly circumstantial evidence 
—and the relatively easy job of rais- 
ing a reasonable doubt in the jurors' 
minds. According to Prosecutor Rich- 
ard Gerstein, who had won 24 pre- 
vious capital cases, Aunt Candy and 
Nephew Mel had lived and loved to- 
gether on Financier Mossler's money. 
Aggrieved over their lurid affair, Mos- 
sler allegedly planned a divorce that 
would have cut off their income and 
her potential inberitance. To avoid that 
disaster, argued Gerstein, Mel jetted 
over from Houston to Miami one June 
day in 1964, jumped into a white car 
provided by Candy, drove to a bar near 
Mosslers Key Biscayne home and 
picked up a king-sized Coke bottle. At 
the odd hour of 1 a.m., Candy took 
her children out for a drive to mail 
some letters, suffered a migraine head- 
ache and went to a hospital, where she 
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the quiz. Calling it “a sham,” the judge 
dismissed the suit. Because Mrs. Suro- 
witz was “wholly ignorant,” a higher 
court upheld the dismissal. 

A Need for Answers. Speaking for 
the Supreme Court in a 7-to-0 decision 
last week, Justice Hugo Black scorned 
the lower courts’ apparent notion “that 
a woman like Mrs. Surowitz, who is 
uneducated generally and illiterate in 
economic matters, could never under 
any circumstances be a plaintiff in a 
derivative suit brought in the federal 
courts to protect her stock interests.” 
Whatever its technicalities, said Black, 
Rule 23 (b) “was written to further, 
not defeat, the ends of justice.” Added 
he: “It has now been practically three 
years since the complaint was filed, and 
as yet not one of the defendants has even 
been compelled to admit or deny the 
wrongdoings charged. They should be.” 
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THE BLUE BIRD & PASSING JET 


it was in for much turbulence. Air 
France simply argued that the proper 
party to sue was the Nice chamber of 
commerce, which runs the airport. *We 
just land where we are told," said the 
airline. What's more, the builder had 
taken a deliberate risk: nestled the Blue 
Bird only 80 yards from the airport 
runway. And, finally, Air France in- 
voked a 1952 international aviation 
treaty that declares: “There is no right 
to damages if the injury results only 
from the passage of the aerial vehicle 
through air space in conformity to the 
applicable traffic rules.” 

Unhappily for the airline, France has 
yet to ratify that treaty. As a result, 
Plaintiff Rossow was able to rely on 
a 1924 French law that says: “The 
right of an aerial vehicle to fly over 
private property cannot be exercised in 
such conditions as to interfere with the 
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Sue the airline, sell to deaf men. 


DAMAGE SUITS 


Jet Age Precedent 4 

“A noisy noise annoys an oyster, 
French students recite as they learn 
English pronunciation. The jet age is 
bothering more than oysters. French 
trial records mention a,horse killed by 
a sonic boom, female mink driven to 
eating their young, and Burgundy wine 
soured by the roar of low-flying planes. 
What the French press blasts as “sonic 
aggression” has now led a Nice real 
estate man to an equally loud legal tri- 
umph that is sure to give airlines a 
splitting headache. 

After Builder Einar Rossow put up 
the Oiseau Bleu (Blue Bird) apartment 
house, the screech of more than 50 jets 
a day at the nearby Nice airport dis- 
couraged prospective tenants. The Blue 
Bird’s builder sued Air France, the ma- 
jor noisemaker. At take-off, the gov- 
ernment-controlled airline did not think 
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rights of the proprietor." Those rights, 

said the plaintiff, were clearly violated 

since the jets created a 115-decibel din, 

a nerve-snapping 45 decibels above 
what scientists say humans can tolerate. 
To the airlines shock a court of ap- 
peals upheld Rossow, noting only that 
any lack of effort to soundproof the 
Blue Bird should cut the still-to-be- 
decided damage award. 


The decision echoed across France. 


By last week, neighbors of airports in 
Bastia, Corsica, and Paris had filed suit, 
and Air France feared its legal problems 
were headed into the sacrebleu yonder. 
Said one official: “In no time at all we 
are likely to be sued for millions of dol- 


lars all over the country." As for the 
Blue Bird's owner, things were looking 
up. Not only did he seem likely to get 


a good hunk of the $400,000 | Еа 
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GRAHAM'S CRUSADE IN GREENVILLE 
Keeping ahead of the Joneses. 


PROTESTANTS 
Boycotting Billy 


Billy Graham's integrated crusade in 
Greenville, S.C., last week drew so many 
people to the huge Textile Hall that he 
had to go on double sessions. But for 
Billy, success was touched with sadness. 
Boycotting the crusade were the 3,800 
intensely religious students and faculty 
of fundamentalist Bob Jones University, 
where Graham studied and “got my 
evangelism." 

Graham lasted only three months at 
Bob Jones U. (and went on to graduate 
from Wheaton College in Illinois in 
1943). He found the school's strict dis- 
cipline, which punishes students with 
demerits and bans them from dancing, 
smoking and even going to commercial 
movies, a bit hard to take. But he has 
always conceded his spiritual debt to 
Bob Jones Sr., the fire-and-brimstone 
preacher who founded the university in 
1927, and at 82 is still chairman of the 
board of trustees with his son, Bob 
Jones Jr., 54, as president. Those who 
know both men detect in Graham's sim- 
ple and passionate sermons the gestures 
and mannerisms of the old man. Jones 
Sr. once hailed Graham as a prophet 
for his time, and in 1948 bestowed 
upon him a doctorate of humanities— 
which would mean more if the school, 
now rich and culturally respectable, had 
accreditation. 

A fortnight ago, Bob Jones Jr. de- 
nounced Grabam as a false teacher who 
"js doing more harm to the cause of 
Jesus Christ than any living man." What 
angered Jones particularly was that Gra- 
ham's crusade sent people making de- 
cisions for Christ "back to unbelieving 
churches, to false teachers, and Uni- 

tarians"—that is, to the churches of 
their own choice—instead of guiding 
them exclusively into fundamentalist 
churches, where they "can be fed the 
word of God.” Worse yet to the Joneses, 
who are dedicated to the inerrancy of 
the Bible and total segregation in their 
school, Graham betrayed Scripture by 
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integrating his rallies beginning in 1950, 
and by accepting support from "liber- 
als," and *modernists." 

The students went along with the uni- 
versitys ban. Larry Mininger, 21, the 
student council president, insists that no 
Bob Jones students would have gone to 
Graham’s rallies even if Jones had not 
forbidden attendance. *We don't do 
things like they do on the Berkeley cam- 
pus,” he said in an explanation that 
seemed at once wildly irrelevant and 
indisputably true. 

Graham turned the other cheek. "I 
really do love Bob Jones Senior, and 
Junior too,” he said. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


New Thinking on Divorce 

The new frame of mind of the Roman 
Catholic Church—its fresh awareness of 
living in a pluralistic world and its 
strengthened commitment to the liberty 
of man's conscience—is softening its 
historic opposition to easier civil di- 
vorce laws. In New York, the state leg- 
islature is about to enact, with Catholic 
acquiescence, the first reform bill since 
the 1787 passage of a statute that per- 
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TRACK & FIELD 


Bittersweet Taste of Success 

For five months Pole Vaulter John 
Pennel, 25, has traveled—from Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, to Saskatoon, Saskatch- 
ewan, to Los Angeles, to Boston, to 
Baltimore—all with the notion of be- 
coming the first man ever to vault 17 
ft. indoors. Along the way he com- 
peted in 16 meets, won his event in 13 
of them, set two new world records 
(16 ft. 94 in. and 16 ft. 10 in.). In 
Boston, he soared cleanly over the bar 
at 17 ft. 2 in., only to dislodge it with 


RICH CLARKSON—SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


Е. aliae y de а \ ча 
POLE VAULTER SEAGREN SETTING RECORD 
More embarrassed than elated. 


his arm cn the way down. In Los An- 
geles, he cleared 16 ft. 10 in. with al- 
most a foot to spare, only to fail three 
times when the bar was raised 2 in. 
Two weeks ago, at the most important 
meet of the indoor season—the Na- 
tional A.A.U. championship at Albu- 
querque—the 17-ft. barrier was finally 
broken. But not by Pennel. By his 19- 
year-old roommate, pal and protégé, 
Bob Seagren. 
A sophomore at Glendale College in 
California who plans to enter U.S.C. 
next fall, Seagren has been vaulting ever 
since the seventh grade back in Pomona. 
His best jump until this year was 16 ft. 
4 in., and he almost quit jumping last 
December when he pulled a hamstring 
in Saskatoon. Pennel made the differ- 
ence. The two vaulters met at a track 
meet in San Diego last summer, hit it 
off well бот the start. They traveled to 
Brasiligg together last fall, and in Januar 
moved into a four-room apartment A 
Glendale furnished mainly with prizes 
—won by Pennel: two ТУ sets, a tape 
recorder and a stereo phonograph. Pen- 
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] works days as a Wine salesman, and 
the Sets chold chores—including cook- 
ing—fall to Seagren. “Mostly,” he says, 
*we eat steak, because it’s easy." Along 
the way, Pennel persuaded Seagren to 
keep trying. 

At Albuquerque last. week Seagren 
tried once at 17 ft. + in. and hit the 
bar on the way up. Pennel’s turn came 
next. “John just barely missed when his 
hip hit,” said Seagren later. “And then 
on my second try, everything just went 
perfectly, and I did it.” Returning to 
the bench, he sat there, fists clenched, 
urging: “Come on, John. Come on. 
Come on.” Twice more Pennel leaped; 
twice more he failed. “John just tried 
too hard,” sighed Seagren, who acted 
more embarrassed than elated. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


N.C.A.A. Go Home 


So what if the Ivy League doesn’t 
exactly scare Notre Dame in football? 
Columbia’s fencers are the best in the 
U.S. So, probably, are Yale’s swim- 
mers: what other team can boast a 
man (Don Schollander) who won four 
gold medals at the 1964 Olympics? 
Then there are Cornell’s hockey players 
and Pennsylvania’s league champion 
basketball team. From now on, though, 
nobody will know for sure how good 
any of the Ivy athletes are—because 
last week the league angrily with- 
drew from all N.C.A.A. championship 
competition. 

Cause of the Ivy defection was a 
regulation, adopted at last year’s 
N.C.A.A. convention, barring athletes 
with academic averages below 1.6 (out 
of a possible 4) from N.C.A.A.-spon- 
sored events. A 1.6 average is equiva- 
lent to a C—, and the rule sounds rea- 
sonable enough. But is an A in “recrea- 
tion” at Wayout State, say, equivalent 
to a D in comparative philology at 
Harvard? And, more important, what 
about the principle involved? As Prince- 
ton’s President Robert Goheen put it, 
the Ivies do not believe that “an ath- 
letic organization should seek to de- 
termine academic policy.” At last 
count, more than 100 other schools 
(out of 573 N.C.A.A. members) were 
supporting the Ivy stand by ignoring 
the N.C.A.A. rule. 


HORSE RACING 


The Pumper’s Last Purse 

The name of the horse was George 
Royal; he had won only one race this 
year. The name of the “boy” on his 
back was Johnny Longden, and that 
was enough to lower the odds on him 
to 6-1 as he left the gate in last week’s 
San Juan Capistrano Handicap at San- 
ta Anita. 

Johnny Longden is quite a boy. He is 
59 now, and a grandfather. His face is 
wrinkled, his hair is mostly gone and 
his back aches—as might be expected 
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FRIEDMAN-ABELES 


Pacifist Manifesto 


Serjeant Musgrave's Dance. Give 
some playwrights a stage and they turn 
it into a combination lecture platform 
and thundering pulpit. Scarcely bother- 
ing to dramatize their themes, they sim- 
ply harangue the playgoer as if he were 
a retarded child or a calloused sinner. 
It is greatly to be feared that Britain's 
John Arden is just such a playwright. 
In this play he has managed to ful- 
minate for very nearly three hours on 
General Sherman's admirably succinct 
text: War is hell. 

Serjeant Musgrave (John Colicos) is 
a deserter from a station in an uniden- 
tified British protectorate of a century 
ago. The slaying of a buddy and the en- 
suing messy retaliatory action against 
the native population have turned Mus- 
grave into a peace fanatic. He heads 
back for his buddy's home town in the 
north of England with the boy's crated 
skeleton, a Gatling gun, several rifles, 
and three fellow deserters. 

They pose as army recruiters. But 
Musgrave is a slow-witted Brechtian 
soldier of dumb pluck who believes that 
he has finally wised up to the ways of 
the wicked war breeders. He plans to 
string up the skeleton and then mow 
down the town bigwigs in wrathful re- 
prisal, a mortal atonement for war 
guilt. His trigger finger is numbed by 
the playwright: “You, can’t cure the 
pox by further whoring.” This is pre- 
sumably Arden’s pacifist manifesto. 

The play is symptomatic of British 
attempts since the end of World War 
II to adjust to lost world influence. The 
frustrating impotence of vanished pow- 
er masquerades as the moral virtue of 
a troubled conscience. Going off on 
tangents, staging diversionary incidents, 
piling on self-indulgent thetoric: all 
these would have been enough to spoil 
the play. But Arden has a much more 
drastic flaw. He tries to practice consen- 
sus drama, a contradiction in terms. 
For Serjeant Musgrave's Dance to pos- 
sess any intrinsic vitality, there would 
have to be a respectable body of 
thought holding that war is heavenly. 
As it is, Arden is merely preaching ser- 
mons to the converted, and universal 
agreement is the most potent sleeping 
powder in the theater. 


Jumpin’ Jo'burg 
it a Minim! is an ingratiating mu- 

we. that is light of hand, light 
of heart, and light of foot, possibly 
because the cast is barefoot most of the 
time. This sparklingly talented company 
(five men, three girls) seems to share its 
songs rather than sell them, knows how 
to sail its jokes across the footlights rath- 
er than slug them, and times its spoofy 
skits to the precise half note (which is 
what a minim is). 

The troupers are mostly South Afri- 
cans, and like all inhabitants of pe- 
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THE THEATER 


DANA VALERY 
Sharing songs rather than selling them. 


ripheral cultures, they are both keenly 
aware of, and distinctly amused by, 
more magnetic centers of civilization. 
Thus, a part of the show parodies na- 
tional types ranging from Italian gon- 
doliers to U.S. cowboys, from French 
amorists to supranational соо[-ја22 
combos. In a beer garden, a band of 
Tyrolean-hatted minstrels is cleaving 
the air with Bavarian bonhomie, when 
suddenly the guitars are spitting like 
machine guns, a momentary lapse into 
the old Wehrmacht tunes of glory. In a 
sight gag of suspended comic torment, 
a girl blowing up a balloon reduces a 
Buckingham Palace guard from graven 
aplomb to jittering hysteria. 

Music fills the evening, and the instru- 
ments have such wondrous personalities 
that they sometimes threaten to upstage 
the cast. Among those played are the 
mbira, timbila, kalimba, guitar-lute, 
Lozi drums, tampura drone, bamboo 
pipe, Japanese koto zither, and double 
respiratory linguaphone. These vary in 
appearance from hollowed-out Hallow- 
een pumpkins to xylophones seemingly 
made of baby elephant tusks. The chief 
players, Andrew and Paul Tracey, are 
equally adept with bagpipes, clarinets, 
flutes and tubas. Of the three fetching 
girls, Dana Valery has a voice of ex- 
pressive authority and distinctive beau- 
ty. She has the show’s tenderest num- 
bers, folk ballads that ripple as haunt- 
ingly across the stage as moonlight on 
still water. 

The troubled waters of South Afri- 
can race policy receive a scattering of 
satiric pebbles in Minim, but the all- 
white cast is scarcely in a position to 
throw critical stones. Indeed, their imi- 
tations of black Africans seem a trifle 

anemic, especially in a closing dr 
and-stomp session. Otherwise, 
troupe is so gifted that Jf 
see Johannesburg agi 
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THE PRESS 


NEWSPAPERS 
The Printers Rise Again 


Sixteen months of off-again on-again, 
frustrating negotiations came to an end 
last week as Boston's five dailies were 
struck and forced to shut down. The 
cause of the news blackout was the 
same culprit that struck New York pa- 
pers for 114 days in 1962-63: the print- 
ers union. Not content merely to strike, 
some I.T.U. members appear to have 
hacked up 75 pages of type in the Bos- 
ton Globe’s composing room at a cost 
of $14,000 to the paper. 

As usual, the intransigent I.T.U. was 
at odds with the rest of the newspaper 
unions. Though most of the other un- 
ion members honored the picket line, 
only the mailers joined the printers in 
striking. Five of the other unions had 
accepted the publishers’ early offer 
when contracts ran out in 1964: a $4.10 
weekly increase in health and welfare 
benefits in 1965; a $4.20 increase in 
pensicn payments in 1966; and no wage 
boost. The printers, who have a fatter 
pension fund than the other unions, 
balked. They demanded an immediate 
pay raise. As one printer on the picket 
line put it last week: “I’m only 25, and 
I want my lousy money now.” 

Last September, when the I.T.U. lo- 
cal asked the international for permis- 
sion to strike, International President 
Elmer Brown stepped into the dispute 
and won an agreement from the pub- 
lishers to extend the contract to three 
years, and pay a $6 wage increase the 
third year. But when Brown took the 
proposal to the local, it was flatly re- 
jected. For their part, the publishers 
are reluctant to withdraw their offer, 


BOSTON PICKETS 
“I want my lousy money now." 


WALTER BENNETT 


HEARST’S CAZZIE MACKIN 
Rats in Moyers’ traps. 


since it has already been accepted by 
several of the unions. 

While federal and state mediators 
worked feverishly to end the strike, 
only one Boston paper—the national- 
ly distributed, nonunionized Christian 
Science Monitor—continued to publish. 
To fill the news gap, the Harvard Crim- 
son put out an extra four-page edi- 
tion called. the Boston Crimson. Car- 
toonist Al Capp read his own comic 
strip Li'l Abner over television for what 
he called the “culturally depraved peo- 
ple of Boston." Out-of-work newsmen 
appeared nightly on television, where 
they did not distinguish themselves. 
Reading the news in unmodulated 
voices with pained expressions on their 
faces, they stumbled over words while 
nervously fingering their cigars. For Bos- 
ton Globe Managing Editor Tom Win- 
ship, it was one more reason to pray 
for a quick end to the strike. Said 
he: “Aren’t newspapermen awful out- 
side of newspapers?” 


REPORTERS 


Good Times in Texas 


Lyndon Johnson loves to escape the 
White House for his native Texas— 
where the prairies are wide, the sun 
warm and the livestock friendly. The 
White House press corps does not share 
the Presidents enthusiasm. Reporters 
look with loathing on extended Texas 
trips that take them away from Wash- 
ington politics and parties and deposit 
them in the Driskill Hotel in Austin, 
some 60 miles from the L.B.J. ranch. 
An ornate edifice studded with columns 
and fire escapes, the Driskill was built 
for another age. Reporters grumble 
about its rattling plumbing, roaring air 
conditioners and lack of a swimming 
pool. They also complain that the hotel, 
which is often overcrowded, continually 
shifts their briefing room. And most of 
the time in Austin, they find little to do 
but watch television. 

Complaints fell largely on deaf ears 
ЧАШ one morning last December when 
Press Secretary Bill Moyers awoke to 
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himself and now supervises wi 

editorial staff. “We hope oho 
up stereotyped ideas Of what a iis 

is," he wrote in the first issue, which in 
peared last November. "We believe that 
union men, and the public interested 

labor affairs, are tired of publication in 
which union officials insult their iud s 
intelligence with endless pictures iT 
themselves, and other personal puffer 2 
_ No reader of Lithopinion need feel 
insulted. Articles deal with overspeciali- 
zation in today's science, the joys and 
hazards of retirement, the bad Sie of 
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LOCAL PRESIDENT SWAYDUCK 
Goodbye to the paycheck populace. 


screen,” he wrote, “have somehow made 
the whole paycheck populace disappear. 
Automation at its deadliest couldn't 
possibly be more thorough." 

Gamut of Art. Above all, Lithopinion 
is easy on the eye. Each issue contains 
several pages of graphic art, including 
line drawings, halftones, four-color pho- 
tographs and embossed reproductions. 
The two issues to date have even varied 
in size—not to mention makeup and 
type face. "We want to show what li- 


thography can do,” says Swayduck. “We 
want to run the whole gamut of our 19 or 25 jewels / self-winding 


art.” Because Swayduck does not want waterproof / shock-protected 

anything to spoil the appearance of his day | date 

magazine, he carries no advertising. Do- 

nations of paper stock and binding from 

manufacturers have enabled him to keep CITIZ EN 
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assorted editors, ad agencies and col- 
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EDUCATION 


TEACHERS 
High School Classic 


“This book has done more for edu- 
cation and understanding of teachers 
than any other book,” exclaims Jean 
Thomas, curriculum supervisor In the 
San Francisco public schools. "As à 
portrait of teen-age society, It 15 à clas- 
sic on the order of Salinger’s Catcher 
in the Rye,” says Los Angeles Teacher 
Olea Richards. “I’m not familiar with 
the book,” huffs H. M. Landrum, super- 
intendent of Houston’s Spring Branch 
School District. 

Lavish praise from teachers and con- 
siderable coolness among administrators 
is the fate of New York Teacher Bel 
Kaufman’s amusing, poignant and point- 
ed first novel, Up the Down Staircase, 
which dramatizes the first-year frustra- 
tions of a metropolitan high school 
teacher. Easily the most popular novel 
about U.S. public schools in history, the 
book has just passed a full year on the 
bestseller lists, sold 350,000 copies in 
hard cover and 1,500,000 in its first 
month in paperback. Warner Bros. has 
paid $400,000 for film rights and is now 
trying to pick an actress for the lead 
role of Teacher Sylvia Barrett—young, 
bright, compassionate and sexy. 

Identification Value. Staircase’s suc- 
cess is a sweet surprise to Miss Kauf- 
man, a vivacious divorcee and mother 
of two (her son is a Berkeley graduate 
student, her daughter a University of 
Wisconsin senior), who quit the New 
York City school system after 17 inter- 
mittent years as a high school English 
teacher to write her book. “I thought 
teachers would find it to be true,” she 
says. “But I had no idea it would sweep 
the country.” Now much in demand as 
a lecturer at teachers’ conventions, Miss 
Kaufman lives in a Park Avenue apart- 
ment, likes the shift from classroom to 
celebrity, finds it difficult to get back 
to her new duties as an assistant Eng- 
lish professor at Borough of Manhattan 
Community College. She also enjoys the 
money—at least $500,000 so far. 

Her story is told as a grab bag of 
gleanings from "Teacher Barrett’s mail- 
box, blackboard, wastebasket and stu- 
dents’ schoolwork. Teachers chuckle in 
recognition at the memos Miss Bar- 
rett receives, such as one beginning: 
“Please disregard the following,” and at 
the kids’ comments, such as a boy’s 
note explaining his failure to turn in 
homework: “My dog pead on it.” 
Teachers everywhere seem to have kids 
as sniggery as those of Miss Barrett’s 
who is advised by a veteran teacher: 
“Never give a lesson on lie and lay," 
and never say “the word frigate,” as in 
Emily, Dickinson’s “There is no frigate 

like a book.” 

“TowMake a Difference. Bel Kaufman 
knows firsthand how a kid can get lost 
in Я Classroom. A granddaughter of Hu- 
morist Sholom Aleichem (“the Yiddish 
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BEL KAUFMAN 
A touching note signed "Me." 


Mark Twain"), she was born in Berlin, 
lived until twelve in Russia, where her 
father practiced medicine and her moth- 
er wrote short stories. Her family then 
moved to The Bronx, where she was 
thrown into first grade with six-year- 
olds and learned English “by osmosis.” 
She graduated Phi Beta Kappa from 
Hunter College, earned an M.A. in 
18th century literature from Columbia, 
taught in every type of New York City 
high school, from those in slum areas 
to Manhattan’s High School of Per- 
forming Arts. 

Many teachers across the U.S. feel 
that Up the Down Staircase effectively 
reinforces their own desire to reach lost 
children. They are moved by the boy 
who explains in a note to Miss Barrett, 
signed only “Me,” why he may drop 
out of school: “I’m nobody especial so 
nobody knows me, maybe 111 be some- 
body with a job.” Miss Kaufman con- 
tends in the book that there is only one 
consolation for a teacher’s many ago- 
nies: “To make a permanent difference 
to at least one child.” Her teacher- 
readers respond with a heartfelt amen. 


FOUNDATIONS 


An Infinity of Options 

“In sheer dollars, public philanthropy 
outstripped private philanthropy as ear- 
ly as 1929,” says Henry T. Heald, newly 
retired president of the Ford Founda- 
tion. Now governmental philanthropy in 
education, health, welfare and eco- 
nomic development so vastly overshad- 
Ows private giving that it accounts for 
no less than 10% of the gross national 
product. As Government continues to 
pick up projects pioneered by the pri- 
vate foundations, such diminished giants 
of good giving as the Ford, Carnegie 
and Rockefeller Foundations are taking 
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Died. Mari Susette Sandoz, 68, folk- 
lorist of the U.S. Great Plains; of can- 
cer; in Manhattan. Though she lived and 
wrote in Greenwich Village for the past 
20 years, Mari Sandoz knew much of 
the Plains firsthand, as a Nebraska sod- 
buster’s daughter in the 1900s who had 
“seen the settler-cattlemen fights” and 
been wounded twice herself. In later 
years, she was forever “tearing around 
on horseback and climbing the Pecos,” 
digging behind legends of Indian wars, 
gamblers and lawmen for the tales she 
wove into a score of chronicles (Old 
Jules, Slogum House) whose gritty re- 
alism never dulled her own feeling for 
the Plains, to which she returned every 
spring, “when I see a mare's-tail sky 
and I get so homesick for Nebraska it 
hurts." 


Died. Anna Andreevna Akhmatova, 
76, leading Russian poetess for three 
generations; after a long illness; in Mos- 
cow. Bitterly denounced during a Sta- 
linist purge of 1946 as a decadent "half 
nun and half prostitute,” she neverthe- 
less wrote such finely chiseled, roman- 
tic and often mystical verse on love and 
faith that the Kremlin allowed her to 
publish again in the '50s and granted 
her the almost unheard-of privilege of 
a religious funeral though, as reflected 
in Requiem (1963), she had never for- 
given the harsh Stalin era, when "only 
dead men smiled, glad to be at rest." 


Died. Russell Westover, 79, cartoon- 
ist and onetime San Francisco Bulletin 
sports illustrator who in 1921 eyed the 
post-World War I rush of women into 
the working world and launched Tillie 
the Toiler, a chic, shapely but scatter- 
brained comic-strip steno who primly 
kept one up on the boss and the office 
boys until she was retired in 1959; of 
a heart attack; in San Rafael; Calif. 


Died. James Edward ("Sunny Jim") 
Fitzsimmons, 91, grand and cheery old 
man of U.S. thoroughbred racing; of 
heart disease; in Miami. A stableboy at 
ten, then a 50-50 jockey on half-mile 
outlaw tracks, Mr. Fitz hit his stride 
by the mid-’20s when he became head 
trainer at Belair Stud Farm and the 
Wheatley Stable, then over the years 
saddled such greats as Johnstown, Nash- 
ua, Bold Ruler and Triple Crown Win- 
ners Omaha and Gallant Fox, winning a 
total of 2,275 races and $13,082,911 
(his cut: 10%). Until he retired at 88, 
stooped (from arthritis) and snowy- 
haired, he still shuffled among his 
charges, softly scolding fidgeters with a 
light tap of his crutch and explaining 
to visitors, “They hear me." 
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Ew — 
excursion to the Copenhagen 200, then 


By Northern Lights 


Most films from Sweden are either 
saturated with sex or infatuated with 
Ingmar Bergman, Or both. In two met- 
tlesome new movies, a pair of little- 
known Swedish directors make no ef- 
fort whatever to change the subject, 
which is still man-woman-mattress, but 
they owe little more to Bergman than 
full-bodied performances by several of 
his favorite actors. Both films display 
a strong personal style, evidence that 
Sweden’s movie industry may be thriv- 
ing on an infusion of warm blood. 

Dear John is a tour de force of 
erotic realism by Director Lars Magnus 
Lindgren, 43. During a leisurely open- 
ing sequence, the film anchors itself in 
a bed occupied by a robust seafaring 
man and a young woman. The subse- 
quent plot explains how they got there, 
using a free flashback technique that 
skips from his mind to hers, pausing 
at a remembered word or gesture, ос- 
casionally repeating a significant mo- 
ment several times over. 

As captain of a coastal freighter, 
John (Jarl Kulle) has docked at a 
Swedish port to pick up a cargo of 
sand. With two long evenings to kill 
ashore, he watches his young crewman 
charging off in pursuit of pleasure and 
decides to try his own luck with a café 
waitress (Christina Schollin). The girl, 
Anita, mother of a child born out of 
wedlock, remembers him only as a 
drunken lout who was rude to her on 
another visit two years earlier. Warily 
she declines his first invitation, and he 
smugly vows he'll have her; on the sec- 
ond evening he does. In the process, 
Director Lindgren sketches a tender, 
funny and lusty nature study of a love 
match about to bloom, slowly taking 
root in an attraction that turns out to 
be considerably more than sin-deep. 

The long day’s courtship moves from 
the beach to an impromptu airplane 


DAVID GAHR 


KULLE & SCHOLLIN IN “DEAR JOHN” 
Considerably more than sin-deep. 


home and bed, but not before the 
would-be seducer confides: “Every time 
you reach a port, you think you'll find 
what you want. By the time you leave 
a place, you're sick of it.” Lindgren's 
camera dotes on closeups, catching ev- 
ery glimmer of doubt, every stab of 
loneliness, until the whole film tingles 
with a heady sense of discovery. Final- 
ly, it sees through the girl's eyes that 
the hot-blooded mariner is actually a 
gentle, restless wanderer, then through 
his eyes that the acquiescent hash sling- 
er is a woman made beautiful by ex- 
traordinary warmth and spontaneity. 

Morally and structurally free-spirit- 
ed, the film unequivocally puts the cart 
before the horse in showing that sex 
can precede love. Director Lindgren 
bends a few other rules too. Having 
analyzed to perfection the urgent bio- 
chemistry between a man on the make 
and a girl who probably won't say no, 
he follows it with a session of post- 
lovemaking banter that seems about as 
explicit as the law allows, at least for 
the moment. 


Loving Couples. This anti-marriage, 
anti-sex comedy is a woman's picture 
with a baleful twist: it hates men. Cou- 
ples has nothing in common with the 
joyously sexy Dear John except the lib- 
eral use of flashbacks and happy re- 
straint in the use of music. For the most 
part, both films set the mood of a scene 
naturally, letting the sea or human 
sounds or silence speak without inter- 
ruptions by a redundant orchestra. 

Here, even the ironic title is a dis- 
^onant scrape of protest. Based on a 
woman novelist’s diatribe against the 
double standard in Sweden at the time 
of World War I, Couples is a flaw- 
lessly performed showpiece directed by 
Mai Zetterling, а former Swedish film 
star who apparently intends to raise 
all kinds of hell on the other side of the 
camera. She begins by corralling three 
young women in a Stockholm maternity 
hospital and ends with a long, joyless 
look at a squalling baby. In the interim, 
she pours scorn over all the corrupt, 
vain, stupid and ineffectual males who 
have brought her heroines to grief. 

The girls themselves are not the most 
promising lot. Adele, played by Gunnel 
Lindblom, is a sullen servant wretch 
whose impending miscarriage climaxes 
a lifetime of disappointments. Having 
lost a girlhood lover, she barely tol- 
erates marriage to a handyman she 
loathes. Angela (Gio Petré) is a young 
aristocrat, seduced and abandoned by 
her aunt's former paramour. Agda 
(Harriet Andersson) is a trollop who 
took sweets from a lecherous stranger 

at nymphet age, and has been surpass- 
ingly generous to menfolk ever since. 

_ In one flashback interlude, Lesbian- 

ism upsets the curriculum of a sedate 

girls’ school where normal curiosity is 
rigidly suppressed. In another sequence, 
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Queen of the Spies 


THE DOUBLE IMAGE by Helen M 
nes. 309 pages. Harcourt, Brace & World. 


$5.75. 


Dr. Gilbert Highet, head of the clas- 
sics department at Columbia University, 
recalls that he was particularly busy that 
winter. Then a professor of Greek and 
Latin, he had taken on a new course, and 
night after night he sat at his desk com- 
posing his lectures. Meanwhile, his wife 
sat on the couch near by, quietly scrib- 
bling away with a pencil. One evening 


MARTHA HOLMES 
1 


THE HIGHETS AT HOME 
Two grands back to back. 


she stopped, drew a firm line on the 
paper and said with a sigh of relief, 
“There. That's done. Would you like to 
read it?” Highet said rather vaguely, 
“Yes, of course.” He started to read 
the pages covered with his wife's pre- 
cise handwriting, and discovered to his 
amazement that it was a suspense tale 
about a British couple who undertook a 
mission for the Foreign Office under the 
noses of the Nazis in Germany. He was 
unable to put the manuscript down un- 
til he had read the last page. 

That was in the winter of 1940-41. 
Jndustrious Mrs. Highet's first casual at- 
tempt at fiction, titled Above Suspicion 
and published under her maiden name 
Helen MacInnes, became a runaway 
bestseller and a first-rate film. Since 
then, periodically and with unhurried 
ease, she has sat down with pencil and 
paper and turned out such bestselling 
yarns of international intrigue as Assign- 
ment in Brittany, North from Rome, 
Decision at Delphi and The Venetian 
_ Affair. AM told, her twelve novels have 
sold more than 4,000,000 copies and 
have been translated into 19 languages. 
Five have been sold to the movies. 


Slightly Roundheeled. The Double Im- 
age is Author MacInnes 13th book, and 
as usual it is riding high on most best- 
seller lists, with 70,000 copies 1n print. 
Also as usual, the hero is firm-chinned, 
clean-limbed—this time a young Amer- 
ican economist named John Craig who, 
armed only with good manners and 
innocence, is recruited to help thwart 
an ingenious Communist scheme to pen- 
etrate U.S. security. The plot involves 
a trip to the Greek island of Mykonos, 
and MacInnes evokes a picture of its 
windswept charm, just as in previous 
books she evoked the charm of Brittany, 
Venice and Berlin. Despite the current 
mania for Bondian gadgetry, her spies 
still hide their microfilms in hollowed- 
out tie clasps; neither her heroes nor 
villains spill gore, and her hussy enemy 
spies suggest, but only suggest, that 
their heels are slightly rounded. 

What MacInnes does best is write a 
literate and believable story of suspense. 
At 58, she is a member of a disappear- 
ing breed, a natural storyteller who at- 
tempts neither to spoof her readers nor 
impress them with literary pretension. 
Her sole concern is a good story, and 
her characters are neither clowns nor 
antihero supermen, but human beings. 

Writing to Ravel. She is, in short, the 
acknowledged queen of spy story writ- 
ers, and a handsome queen of great 
charm to boot. Possessed of a Scottish 
burr and a Glasgow University master 
of arts degree, she married Gilbert 
Highet, an Oxford don, in 1932. Five 
years later, Highet was invited to lecture 
at Columbia, and the Highets moved to 
New York with their three-year-old son 
Keith, now 32 and a Manhattan lawyer. 
The Highets were so taken with Colum- 
bia and New York that they decided to 
remain; they became citizens in 1951. 

After 33 years of marriage and com- 
fortable success, both the Highets are 
positive they complement each other 
perfectly. His background of classicism 
has given depth and flavor to her work, 
and her interest in light fiction has given 
a human edge to his scholarship. Both 
are gifted amateur pianists; for relaxa- 
tion they play duets on two baby grands 
placed back to back in their comfortable 
Park Avenue apartment. They always 
write to music from a constantly play- 
ing stereo. Says MacInnes, “It never 
bothers me. I just think, ‘Oh, there's 
Ravel, like an old friend in the room." 

In one way, The Double Image does 
differ from other MacInnes thrillers. 
While working on it she developed a 
bad case of writers cramp. She tried 

writing with ber left hand without suc- 
cess. In desperation, she turned to an 
electric typewriter. *But it was as if the 
typewriter were whining for the next 
sentence," she says. Finally she tried a 
regular typewriter, and the book flowed. 

Mr. Highet says that this book is crisper 

and more concise because of the type- 


writer,” she says triumphantly, And per- 
haps he is right. Е : a 
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liability, to those in the field 
that’s big news. 

Such is the case with the brand- 
new FUJITSU Crossbar Tele- 
phone Switching System, Туре 
C-400. The crossbar 1s already 
recognized as one of the most 
advanced types of automatic tele- 
phone switchboards in general 
use. Now simplified circuitry and 
assembly and drastic reduction 
of the number and type of parts 
required have resulted in major 
savings in the cost of the initial 
equipment аз well as reduced 
space requirements. 
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at his prime was the most popular au- 
thor the U.S. had ever known. Yet, 
though he sold everything he wrote and 
his collected. writing fills 20 volumes, 
his reputation was built on two short 
stories and 60 lines of doggerel, which 
Harte himself despised as "possibly the 
worst poem that anyone ever Wrote. _ 

Not quite enough to warrant a strict- 
ly literary biography.  Biographer 
O'Connor, whose previous books have 
shown a taste for the minor figures in 
America's past—Bat Masterson, James 
Gordon Bennett Jr., Jack London— 
sensibly confines himself to the life and 
the figure of the man. Both make hand- 
some contributions to the kind of story 
that O'Connor enjoys telling and con- 
sequently tells very well. 

Drifting Dude. At one time or an- 
other, Harte partially earned many of 
the opprobrious epithets that Mark 
Twain hurled his way. He was quite 
capable of snubbing friends on the street 
—and equally capable of showing up 
just at dinnertime to borrow two quarts 
of whisky and a room to finish them in 
while knocking out a short story. “If 
he ever repaid a loan,” grumbled Twain, 
who was himself touched for several 
thousand dollars, “the incident failed to 
pass into history.” 

A young dude in a silken mustache 
and patent-leather shoes adrift through 
the California gold mine country, Harte 
discovered the literary lode he was to 
tap for the rest of his life. The Luck of 
Roaring Camp and The Outcasts of 
Poker Flat, two short stories published 
in the Overland Monthly magazine, gave 
readers so honest .and vigorous a draft 
of frontier life that Harte became an 
overnight celebrity. It is fair to say, as 
O'Connor does, that the literature of 
the West began with Bret Harte. 

Overland Hole. The two stories and 
his poem Plain Language from Truthful 
James, in which Ah Sin the Chinaman 
beats a table of U.S. poker players at 

their own game,* have found permanent 
lodging in all the anthologies. Harte 
himself was astonished at the success 
of the poem, which was republished in 
papers and magazines all over the coun- 
try. He had stuffed it into one issue of 
Overland merely to fill a hole, and ever 
after wished that he hadn’t. 

After these early triumphs, Harte 
went on writing for another 30 years, 
mostly abroad, where he had gone after 
wangling a post in the U.S. consular 
service. He formed a ménage à trois 
with a Belgian couple in London, dic- 

tating his diary to his host's wife and 
patting the heads of her nine children. 
Finally discharged from the consular 


— service for “inattention to duty,” he 
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throat. In 1902, he died at 65 in the 
best Western tradition, with his boots 
en and almost broke: leaving an estate 
of $1,800 and a story іп progress оп 
his table. 
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THE SADDEST SUMMER OF SAMUEL S 
by J. P. Donleavy. 124 pages. Delacorte 
Press. $3.95. 


In Candide, Voltaire wrote for all 
time the story of the philosophic fat- 
head betrayed by blind optimism and 
an overweening trust in the goodness 
of human nature. J. P. Donleavy's conte 
philosophique demonstrates that the 
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J. P. DONLEAVY 
High-spirited low spirits. 


things a man does not believe in can be 
as crippling as false faith. This is the 
opposite of Candides optimism—de- 
spair. Donleavy's hero, Samuel S, does 
not suffer persecution by savages; his 
enemy is himself; he believes nothing. 
Mr. S, a man of some eminence in 
the U.S. literary world, is, at 40, in his 
fifth year of psychoanalysis in Vienna. 
His most obvious problems are love 
and money. A countess offers him a 
permanent income as an opera escort 
and house pet. An American girl stu- 
dent offers love and even to take care 
of his frowsty digs. He refuses both, and 
his analyst gives him up as a bad job. 
By way of farewell to psychotherapy, 
Samuel S says: “This final session has 
given me the biggest insight of all. That 
if I am ever cured, I will never know 
it." The book ends with S in a state of 
collapse—nullity has been achieved. 
_ S should be a dull dog but is not; he 
is the liveliest of. loonies. High-spirited 
writing about a low-spirited man is rare 
enough to raise hopeful questions about 
Donleavy’s future as a writer. In Ginger 
Man, he wrote an irresistible Dublin 
farce; in A Singular Man, he created 
a fantasy figure of power, wealth and 
charm, who could do everything but 
was concerned mainly with building а 
mausoleum to defeat death. In Mr. S, 
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Millions of Pakistani live on the fertile lands 
on the Indus river – the largest artificially 
irrigated area in the world. The slight fall 
of the river causes waterlogging and salinity 
in large areas, however. Only pure water, 
delivered by thousands of pumps from deep 
tubewells, brings new life to the soil. 
The powerful special motors for these are 
built by Pakistani engineers and technicians 
in our Karachi factory. These production 
facilities were jointly erected and are 
jointly managed. 
Another step towards economic progress: 
Siemens has laid a coaxial cable 1200 mi. 
long from Karachi to Rawalpindi. Together 
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Sundouts; a daringly balanced bronze 
full of Icarus by Francesco Bertos (Vene- 
lli 17th century); a light-dimpled Bac- 
thonte by Jules Dalou (French, 19th cen- 
07); a huge plaster bust of Louis XVI 
Ih Jean-Antoine Houdon (the marble 
replica is at Versailles). Through April 9. 
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simple delights to which Abstract Ex- 
pressionist Goldberg responds with infec- 
tious enthusiasm and authority, Through 
April 2. 

MARSDEN HARTLEY— Valente, 822 Madi- 
son Ave. at 69th. Though “the painter 
from Maine" schooled his brush in Eu- 
rope, he never lost his cold Yankee eye 
and roughhewn manner. A collection of 
oils, drawings and pastels follows his 
travels from 1909 to 1943 through Ger- 
many, France (where he painted the Mont 
St. Victoire from Cézanne's estate), New 
Mexico, and back to Maine, scene of his 
rugged, memorable studies of fishermen. 
Through April 2. 

LÉON  HARTL—Peridot, 820 Madison 
Ave. at 68th. "One must go to the fields," 
proclaimed Corot a century ago. “I reed 
real branches.” Few painters today would 
bother, but Hartl, at 77, still packs up 
easel and palette and paints outdoors. It 
shows. His baskets of roses and lilacs 
have a fresh-from-the-garden look, while 
his landscapes of the Catskills dreamily 
describe that “pleasing land of drowsy 
head.” Through March 26. 


MIDTOWN 


MORRIS LOUIS—Emmerich, 41 East 57th. 
The Louis legend grows as each successive 
exhibition uncovers more of the lyrical 
legacy left unshown by the Washington 
artist upon his death at 50 in 1962. These 
ten spacious paintings, displayed for the 
first time, were completed between 1957 
and 1960; all are from the “veil” series in 
which radiant watery colors stream down 
the canvas looking like rainbows seen 
through driving rain. Through April 2. 

BARBARA HEPWORTH—Marlborough-Ger- 
son, 41 East 57th. “Shall my soul meet 
so severe a curve, journeying on its way 
to form?" wrote Dag Hammarskjöld of a 
small Hepworth sculpture that stood in 
his office. New Yorkers can now fully en- 
joy those severe curves in 29 poised, pol- 
ished, perfect pieces. Some are strung with 
burnished wires (“The tension I felt," says 
the artist, “between myself and the sea, 
the wind or the hills"). Most have deeply 
hollowed cavities (“the depth of water, 
caves or shadows"). АП sublimely express 
*the tender relationship of one living thing 
beside another." Through April 9. 

PETER SAUL—Frumkin, 41 East 57th. In 
large crayon drawings about as dense and 
dangerous for the unwary interloper as 
the Mekong Delta, Donald Duck turns up 
as a G.I. in Southeast Asia. Saul, whose 
ploy is to get the spectator laughing, then 
plunge the dagger, subtitles his satires 
*Open Letter to the Marines. The antiwar 
message, though, is carefully aimed at the 
folks back home, who must also sustain 
other Saul sallies about suburbia and 
sacred cows. Through March 26. 1 

Vic GENTILS—Bonino, 7 West 57th. “I 
studied music for a year," admits the Ant- 
werp artist, "but never succeeded in get- 
ting one single note from an instrument. 
In revenge, perhaps, he soon began melt- 
ing gramophone records to make statu- 
ettes, then started shaping totemic figures 
and mysterious reredos from old pianos. 
Today, just about anything found in a pi- 
ano—ivories, hammers, pedals, legs, even 
the shell of a baby grand—can be found 
in his constructions. None of them make 
music, but their gifted creator is definitely 
in tune. Through April 2. 

CHRYSSA—Pace, 9 West 57th. In her na- 
tive Greece, Chryssa never saw a neon 
sign, but when she first saw Times Square 


Б елый 


"its lights were like the light of Greece, 
but with a vulgarity I love.” Neon became 
her medium, English calligraphy her 
form. Marking the climax of that initial 
inspiration is her most important work to 
date: The Gates to Times Square, a 
monumental (10 ft. by 10 ft) walk- 
through sculpture joining transparent 
Plexiglas, welded stainless steel and flash- 
ing neon lights. Through April 6. 

ALEXANDER LIBERMAN— Parsons, 24 
West 57th. The editorial director of Vogue 
always turns out a surprise or two for his 
annual exhibition. Last year his paintings 
had a drip-dry look; the year before they 
were as neat as a pin. This season he's 
gone all out for blacks deep-dyed into 
vast, unsized canvases, whose murky 
depths now and then yield glimmers of 
wine-dark reds and bottomless blues. 
Through April 2. 

VICTOR BRAUNER—lIolas, 15 East 55th. 
Due to fill a room in the French Pavilion 
at the upcoming Venice Biennale, the ever 
enigmatic surrealist’s recent paintings are 
among the most quietly compelling of his 
career. In colors that are but a whisper, 
strange hybrid creatures steal upon the 
consciousness like primordial ghosts to 
awaken the deepest memories of the race. 
Through March 26. 


‘MUSEUMS 


JEWISH—Fifth Ave. at 92nd. Max Ernst, 
75 next week, is as witty and wonderful 
as ever in 39 sculptures (all he ever made, 
except for one too fragile to travel), three 
illustrated books and 88 recent paintings. 
Through April 17. 

GUGGENHEIM—Fifth Ave. at 89th. A 
decade ago, Nicolas de Staël committed 
suicide; today he is still one of the postwar 
School of Paris’ most controversial paint- 
ers. This retrospective follows his career 
from earnest realism to exuberant ab- 
straction and, finally, to a luminous wed- 
ding of the two. Through April 17. 

METROPOLITAN—Fifth Ave. at 82nd. The 
Met has opened a new gallery of French 
garden sculpture, graced by two: monu- 
mental (6 ft. high, 4,000 lbs.) marble 
vases commissioned in 1742 by Louis XV. 

FINCH COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART—62 East 
78th. “The Taste of One Art Dealer," 
Abris Silberman, turns out to be predom- 
inantly French (Pascin, Redon, Dufy) as 
evidenced by 28 paintings from his collec- 
tion (through April 15). Also shown: 
women’s portraits by 19th and 20th cen- 
tury American artists (Sargent, Shinn, Du 
Bois) paired with jewelry crafted by con- 
temporary gemsmiths (Braque, Dali, 
Landuyt). Both through May 1. 

GALLERY OF MODERN ART—Columbus 
Circle at 59th. A retrospective of the 
American painter George Bellows includes 
several of the brutal canvases of prizefights 
for which he is best remembered, but 
emphasizes that, away from ringside, Bel- 
lows responded with great tenderness to 
city scenes and country views, street ur- 
chins as well as his own children. At the 
same time, the best of Dali remains on 
view. Both through May 1. 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—11 West 53rd. 
The great British landscape painter Joseph 
Mallord William Turner wasn't exactly 
born yesterday (1775, in fact), but many 

of his pictures in an extraordinary 
of 100 oils and watercolors 
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MODEL X-100D 
Custom Deck 


on © 0323 


A A-5000 


This wonderful combination consisting of the 
X-100D and the AA-5000, includes the widely 
acclaimed cross field head in the Tape Deck. 
The music power is 110 watts in this new solid 
state stereo pre-main amplifier. This remark- 
able set produces a clarity of all sounds with 
a wide frequency response, ranging from 40- 
23,000 cps. 

A beautiful wooden frame enhances the appear- 
ance of this remarkable set, which can be used 
in the home or elsewhere. І 


ROFESSIONAL 


Once again, our cross field head makes possible 
many professional features including; recording 
time 4 hours on 3” 600 ft. tape; matchless 
in its sound quality; capstan drive eliminates 
distortion and high frequency response 100- 
9,000 cps at 1% ips. ` 

Its standard features enable you to play the 
tape on any recorder. However, if used with 
Akai AA-5000, this will be your assurance of 
perfect sounds. All metal, so not easily dam- 


aged! 


Solid State 
Tape Deck and 
| Pre-main 
Amplifier 


Solid State 


Pocket. Tape 
Recorder 


MODEL X-PK1 


CROSS FIELD 


See ee 
| HEAD АК AL. 
re maae ао ы ТАРЕ RECORDER | 


itself can produce 30 to 45,000 cps, 
which makes Akai's X-Series the | 
AKAL ELECTRIC CÓ 


most advanced models, all providing 
excellent high frequency response. 
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TO CANADAS HEART 
PORT OF TORONTO 


TORONTO HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS, 60 HARBOUR ST. TORONTO 1, CANADA 


INTEREST OF 


% 


PLWS 1% 


ON SUMS OF £500 OR MORE 
IS OFFERED BY 


PIN NOGEK 


FINANCE COMPANY (GREAT 
BRITAIN) LTD. ` 


You read 
p advertising news 


in these 
cep? 


columns 
If you have a product that is news... which 


So do millions of others. 
people should be interested in, why not 


tell them about it here? Ask for information 


from... TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 


INTEREST PAID SIX MONTHLY 
(can be paid without deductian of tax) 


6 months notice of withdrawal earns 
these interest rates 


MINIMUM DEPOSIT £100 NOFEES 


Pinnock Finance Co. (G.B.) Ltd. is a mem- 
ber of the Pinnock International Group, 
manufacturers and distributors of comm- 
ercial and domestic Electrical Appliances. 
Pinnock Finance Co. provides finance for 
member companies of the Group which 
operate in S.E. Asia, Australia, Europe and 
the United Kingdom and is currently 
expanding into new areas. 


ESTABLISHED 189! 


— POST THIS COUPON NOW FOR DETAILS 428 E 


| To: The Secretary, Pinnock Finance Co., (Great 
Britain) Ltd., Pinnock House, 254/256 Belsize 
| Re a /IN.W/.6. Please send me fully Descrip- | 
| tive Booklet on how to open a Deposit Account. | 
1 
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Products for today— 
Innovations for tomorrow 


Nippon Electric Company Limited 
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is thrown up against a diabolical and 
murderous gang of international spies in 
a first-rate suspense tale. 

BRET HARTE, by Richard O'Connor. Al- 
though his collected works fill 20 vol- 
umes, Harte (1836-1902) is best remem- 
bered today for a couple of short stories 
and one humorous poem. Biographer 
O'Connor gives Harte his due both as a 
literary figure and as a silken-mustached 
rascal, who snubbed his friends and was 
once feelingly described by Mark Twain 
as a coward, a liar, а swindler, a born 
loafer and an s.o.b. 

THE SADDEST SUMMER OF SAMUEL S, by 
J. P. Donleavy. Once again Black Humor- 
ist Donleavy (Ginger Man) proves that 
he can make something of nothing—in 
this case a non-hero who has worn out his 
Viennese psychiatrist and baffled a -preda- 
tory countess and a girl tourist in his 
Kafkaesque progress to nothingness. 

GARIBALDI AND HIS ENEMIES, by Chris- 
topher Hibbert. Author Hibbert has clari- 
fied the vastly confused and equally grand 
career of Giuseppe Garibaldi, most ro- 
mantic and most effective of those who 
waged the 19th century fight for Italian 
nationhood. 

GREENSTONE, by Sylvia Ashton-Warner. 
Maori and British-descended New Zea- 
landers come together in a graceful para- 
ble of age and childhood, mysticism and 
reality, told with talent enough to create 
a subtle celebration of life. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOVEL, by Ken- 
neth Rexroth. With a cast of 1,000 people 
who are least likely to get into Who's 
Who, Kenneth Rexroth, last of the old 
bohemians, crams the stage of a crowded 
autobiography. Fortunately, the old polit- 
ical evangelist ceases to wave the flags of 
social revolt in favor of chronicling the 
reign of a minor king of the Big Rock 
Candy Mountain. 

AUSTERLITZ, by Claude Manceron. The 
campaign that Napoleon always regarded 
as his tactical masterpiece is meticulously 
reconstructed hour by .hour, from incep- 
tion to final triumph over the combined 
armies of Austria and Russia. 

THE COMPLETE LETTERS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGUE, VOLUME 1 (1708-1720), 
collected and edited by Robert Halsband. 
А beauty, a wit, an essayist admired by 
Addison, a satirist who rivaled Pope, Lady 
Mary was also acclaimed the greatest of 
the great letter writers of the 18th century. 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 
. The Source, Michener (1 last week) 
The Embezzler, Auchincloss (2) 
The Double Image, MacInnes (3) 
Those Who Love, Stone (4) 
Valley of the Dolls, Susann (8) 
The Comedians, Greene (5 
The Billion Dollar Brain, Deighton (7) 
Up the Down Staircase, Kaufman (9) 
The Lockwood Concern; O'Hara (6) 
Tell No Man, St. Johns 


NONFICTION 
. In Cold Blood, Capote (1) 
A Thousand Days, Schlesinger (2) 
The Last 100 Days, Toland (7) 
The Proud Tower, Tuchman (3) 
Games People Play, Berne (4) 
A Gift of Prophecy, Montgomery (5) 
Kennedy, Sorensen (6) 
Yes | Can, Davis and Boyar (9) 
The Penkovskiy Papers, Penkovskiy (8) 
. 15 Paris Burning? Collins and 
Lapierre (10) 
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SECRET 


One of the few true affections the secret 
agent 007 appears to have had was that for 
his inseparable WALTHER PKK automatic. 
Surely this perfectionist in matters concer- 
ning well-made girls and things knew why. 


Less spectacular, but efficiently serving | 
business the world over, are WALTHER "n 
office machines. They are the outcome of 

ihe same 80 years of tradition in precision Н 
manufacture that made the WALTHER | 
sporting arms and pistols world famous. | 
People who know agree with 007-as to 

the excellence of products turned out by 

WALTHER. 


Take the elegantly styled compact 

COMPTESS adding machine, the versatile 
calculators, the automatic multipliers, the 

models equipped with wide carriage for 

all sorts of listing work and what have you. | 
Each of these superbly engineered ma- 
chines gives you the ultimate in work-output, 
ease and lasting reliable operation. 


For streamlining your figure work — try | 
|] 


WALTHER first. 


— 


WALTH E R- Büromaschinen GmbH 
7907 Niederstotzingen Western Germany 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
9 


Japan: 

Sankyosha Co. Ltd. 

87, Motomachi Nichome, 
Naka-ku, Yokohama 


Borneo 


Chop Ngee Say 
207 Padungan Road, Kuching 


India: 

P.N, Ganesan Sons 
7 Judge Jumbulinga, Mudaliar 
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THE ROLEX "DAY -DATE' > 
Most remarkable achievement in watch-making, the 
Rolex Oyster Perpetual “Day-Date.” Available only in 
18-ct. gold or platinum, with matching “President” 
bracelet. 

Like all Rolex chronometers, every “Day-Date” is 
now awarded the highest distinction of the Swiss Insti- 
tutes for Official Chronometer Tests, the mention 
“Especially good results.” 

Its superlative accuracy is protected by the famous 
Rolex Oyster case, made in Geneva by Swiss craftsmen 
and ¢ guaranteed 100% waterproof, and its movement is 
self{wound by the Perpetual rotor. The date and the day 

of the week, written in full, change instantaneously 
every aidnight. i 
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More than Barbed Wire 


Sir: TIMES cover story on Eastern Eu- 
rope [March 18] is excellent. You have 
compressed an enormous amount of per- 
ception into the judgments you express; 
what's even more difficult, you are sweep- 
ing without being superficial and as ac- 
curate on the fact as you are authentic on 
the feel of this complex region. 
GEORGE С. LORINCZI 

Milwaukee 


Sir: Your objectivity is refreshing, and 
is, indeed, a crosscurrent in the sea of 
biased, erroneous information about East- 
ern Europe with which the American peo- 
ple have been flooded. 

GEORGE M. TELATNIK 

Student 

Soviet and East European Institute 
Niagara University 
Niagara University, N.Y. 


Sir: So the captive citizens of Eastern 
Europe don’t want to defect! Can they 
travel without leaving families and prop- 
erty behind? Where in Eastern Europe 
may they fill out application blanks for 
immigrant visas? Doesn't TIME know that 
last year West European governments 
were unable to arrange for employment of 
unemployed Polish workmen because no 
one would guarantee that the Poles would 
return to Poland? Doesn't the fact that 
millions of people may not buy one-way 
tickets arouse indignation? 
NORMAN ROTHFELD 


New York City 


Sir: As a European, I commend you for 
that exquisitely laid-out pictorial section 
on Eastern Europe. It shows Americans 
that Eastern Europe still has the "Old 
World" touch and the glittering night life 
that European tourists cherish; it demon- 
strates that Eastern Europe is not all 
barbed wire just because it is Communist. 
EDWARD К. HUBER 


Philadelphia 


Exploring the Universe 


Sir: Many thanks for capturing in your 
Schmidt cover [March 11] the essence 
and excitement of man's closest approach 
to creation—his deepest penetration yet 
into the fundamentals of a universe being 
revealed by astrophysics. 

MICHAEL А. б. MICHAUD 


Washington, D.C. 


Sir: When the French invaded Lom- 
bardia, the people went to Leonardo da 
Vinci crying: “Maestro, there is fire, death 
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and ruin in our cities.” И maestro, holding 
a fly in his hand, answered calmly: “Peo- 
ple always were stupid and always will 
be. More interesting is what I have just 
discovered—that a fly uses his hind legs 
to drive his flight.” It is still interesting 
to learn about nature’s miracles of nature. 

RUDOLF Нов 
Lima, Peru 


Sir: An excellent story on Schmidt’s 
quasars and discussion of the possibility 
that they may have been ejected from our 
galaxy. Reports on the death of this idea 
have been greatly exaggerated. The energy 
problem is considerably simpler on this 
basis than on the conventional basis of 
immense distance. The receding hydrogen 
cloud discovered by Koehler in front of 
3C 273 can more plausibly be interpreted 
as ejected from our galaxy, in the same 
manner as in other galaxies, than as part 
of the Virgo cluster of galaxies. The lo- 
cal model of quasars also has the advan- 
tage of accounting for the far-out loca- 
tions of radio sources associated with 
other galaxies. 

JAMES TERRELL 
Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
Los Alamos, N. Mex. 


Sir: Your story on quasi-stellar sources 
is timely and well researched. It may 
not be amiss to note that while Schmidt 
has concentrated on the study of the 
spectra of QSS, others have contributed 
more importantly to their identification 


and photometry. 
Н. W. ВАВСОСК 
Director 
Mount Wilson and Palomar Observatories 
Pasadena, Calif. 


A Fundamental Difference 


Sir: It was disappointing to read your 
unbelievably irresponsible statement that 
Bob Jones University [March 18] boy- 
cotted the recent Billy Graham Green- 
ville Crusade because it was an integrated 
meeting. To set the record straight: this 
university cannot support Billy Graham, а 
man for whom we have warm personal 
regard, because he violates the Biblical 
principle forbidding the unequal union of 
belief with unbelief (II Corinthians 6:14, 
15; Galatians 1:8, 9; П John 9-11; etc.). 
Bos Jones III 
Vice-President 
Bob Jones University 
Greenville, S.C. 


Sir: About Bob Jones University stu- 
dents’ being forbidden to attend Billy 
Graham’s crusade: I remember a night- 
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marish day in chapel in 1957 when the 
university students were asked to stand to 
show support of the “Jones boys’ " de- 
nunciation of Graham. Students who re- 
mained seated were spoken to by the 
deans. Supposedly, Graham was selling 
out" fundamentalism. With this funda- 
mental lack of Christian love and tolerance, 
who wouldn't? 
BEVERLY REESE 


Chicago 


Transistors & Teddy Bears 


Our children's childhood is being 


Sir: 
snatched from them by greedy adults 
who use a child's normal curiosity for 


their own warped purposes [March 11]. 
We have endured the pre-teen-bra era and 
the pre-teen coketail party. Now we are 
faced with children aping the current sad 
folk-singer types. How tragic that the 
“nubes” wail of lost loves before the 
ase of ten! If we lower the level of dis- 
turbance much more, prenatal psychia- 
trists will be needed. 
(Mrs.) PATRICIA C. HOSMER 


Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


Sir: With the stress on early sophistica- 
tion, can anyone doubt that somewhere 
an enterprising genius is planning contra- 
ceptive bubble gum? 

(Mns.) ELINOR C. LEWIS 


New York City 


Sir: Cousin Brucie and his teenie-weenie 
listeners make me want to get off the 
world. 

DAVE JULIEN 


Columbus 


Academic Bankruptcy? 


Sir: The trimester plan [March 11] may 
lead colleges to financial brinksmanship; 
this is for trustees to decide. What is more 
definite is that the system verges on aca- 
demic bankruptcy. Students have no time 
to acquire perspective; they obtain a ve- 
neer of knowledge, so thin it rubs off 
within the next term or two. The faculty 
suffers equally. In smaller departments, an 
instructor may teach twelve courses in a 
calendar year on up to nine topics; he 
could not possibly do the reading required 
for top performance. One week between 
terms is grossly insufficient for "catching 
up.” As for research, publication or pub- 
lic service, when would there be time? 
RoGER Н. CHARLIER 
Professor of Geology 
Chicago Teachers College North 
Chicago 


The Sex Buffs 


Sir: The Stanford Sexual Rights Forum 
[March 11] wishes to dispute the “free 
sex” label Time attaches to it. We advo- 
cate no particular sexual ethic but rather 
individual decision and individual respon- 
sibility. In the spring quarter we will ini- 
tiate campaigns to make women’s social 
regulations voluntary and to allow under- 
graduate women to live off-campus. The 
fastest-selling buttons at Stanford have 
been “If it moves, fondle it," “Unbutton” 
and “Маке love, not war.” 

JAMES К. SAYRE 

Chairman 

Stanford Sexual Rights Forum 


Palo Alto, Calif. 


'Sirt—There's nothing new about nude 
. What is new to the American col- 
mmunity is the desire to see one's 


— own sex in the buff. Though these clubs 


make much of heterosexuality, they seem 


ifestati onscious ho- 
to be a manifestation of uncon: 
mosexuality. They represent still another 


ect of our one-sex society. 
aa RACHEL W. SMITH 


Boston 


Sir: Berkeley’s brats are not talking 
about sex (because they have not the sen- 
sibility to understand it). but about an 
insane promiscuity that satisfies their need 
for immediate infantile self-indulgence. 
More is the pity when the body is mature 
and the mind should be. And what are 
minds like this doing in universities? Stop 
coddling them. Expel them. 
(Mrs.) LORRAINE HOLLENDONNER 


Yardley, Pa. 


Sir: If those students are actually liberat- 
ed, why the fuss, the cheap publicity, the 
organizations, the gimmicky buttons? 
This can only encourage the frustrated 
unenlightened to strike back with more 
deadly and repulsive conventional moral- 
ity. Nietzsche warns: "Beware when you 
fight a monster that you do not become 
a monster yourself" Now that you at 
Berkeley have got over being ashamed of 
your bodies, take a look at your minds. 
LAURA J. PLISKIN, '68 

Connecticut College for Women 

New London, Conn. 


Sir: I feel sorry for this lost, spoiled 
minority. 

R. C. BANKART 
Boston 


Sir: The way kids dress today, maybe 
naked parties are the only way to tell the 
boys from the girls. 

C. D. McCARROLL 
Pittsburgh 


Sir: Where do they pin those buttons at 
those parties? 

MaRY JANE STEVENSON 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


Salute to the Flute 


Sir: Your flute story [March 11] was 
excellent. Theobald Boehm would be 
thrilled to learn. that more than 70,000 
flutes were made in the U.S. last year 
by about a dozen makers. An additional 
15,000 were imported. 

JACK FEDDERSEN 

President 

H. & A. Selmer Inc. 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Sir: You’ overlook some revolutionary 
developments in flute technique: 1) the 
range is now six-plus octaves; 2) there 
are four ways to produce sound besides 
the normal way—-air rush,” “buzz,” 
*hhh-ttt" and “рор”; 3) the mobility of 
the performer reveals new potentialities 
for "stereophonic glissando,” antiphony 
between direct and reflected sound, etc. 
Such sonic and mobile potentialities sig- 
nify the emergence of a new musical 
humanism! 

Ковевт B. CANTRICK 

Dean of Fine Arts 

Wisconin State University 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Sir: There 15 
Claude Monteux. 

(Mrs.) LORE GRISHMAN 
Hyde Park, N.Y. 


room at the top—for 


Sir: A glaring omission: Maurice Sharp, 
who is first flutist of the Cleveland 
Orchestra. d 


WILLIAM L. FRAZIER 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Sir: We are nonplused at the omission 
Os Bernard Goldberg, principal flutist of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony, soloist with the 
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|. A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Cera Co. 


AN a laser beam penetrate steel? 
What was the cause of Lou Geh- 
rig’s death? Who made the subma- 
rine Alvin, which found the hydro- 
gen bomb off the coast of Spain? 
Which of the states spends the least 
funds per capita on higher educa- 
tion? Which the most?* 

These are but a few of the 4,000 
or more queries fielded last week by 
a highly professional team at Time 
Inc. known variously about the shop 
as the morgue, edit ref and, correctly 
but rarely, the Bureau of Editorial 
Reference. Over the years, as the de- 
mands of the editors and the volume 
of information have grown, so has 
the bureau, which also serves TIME’s 
sister publications—LiFE, FORTUNE 
and Sports ILLUSTRATED—as well as 
other divisions of the company. 

The queries the bureau handles 
often go beyond a single direct ques- 
tion. Researchers for this week’s Es- 
say on patience, for example, asked 
for and got the following: examples 
of patience and impatience in the 
American character; the part pa- 
tience plays in war, salesmanship, 
education and moneymaking; exam- 
ples of how patience is conducive to 
harmonious marriage; data on scien- 
tific feats that required great pa- 
tience; what the Stoics had to say on 
patience; facts on well-known prod- 
ucts that required years to develop; 
figures on the average length of time 
an executive stays with his company. 

When TIME was launched 43 years 
ago this month, the “library” the ed- 
itors took with them to the print shop 
the first night that they went to press 
consisted of half a dozen reference 
works and, appropriately enough, a 
copy of Homer’s Iliad. Today's li- 

| brary, which occupies half of the 
|! 26th floor of the TIME & Lire Build- 
| ing, houses some 83,000 books, half a 
! million biographic and other file fold- 


| ж Answers: yes; amyotrophic lateral scle- 
rosis; Litton Industries; Massachusetts; 


Alaska. 
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LIBRARIAN DRAZ 


ers, and is staffed by 117 men and 
women, 22 of whom hold degrees in 
library science. The bureau also 
maintains a microfilm section and in- 
dex files that hold 3,000,000 cards. 
It regularly receives approximately 
1,000 different periodicals. 

The man who heads this many- 
faceted operation is a scholarly veter- 
an of World War II with impressive 
credentials in his field. Peter Draz, 
42, a graduate of Denison University 
in Ohio, also holds master’s degrees in 
history (University of Pennsylvania) 
and library science (Western Re- 
serve), Draz came to Time Inc. after 
a 64-year stint at the Library of 
Congress, where he headed the Read- 
er Service Section of the Manuscript 
Division and later the Public Refer- 
ence Section of the General Refer- 
ence and Bibliography Division. 

“We are, of course, in the midst of 
an information explosion,” says Draz. 
“We are now storing many more 
types of information than we used to, 
because of the way the company is 
expanding and the magazines them- 
selves venturing into new areas. The 
library is staffed about 100 hours a 
week to give maximum support to 
researchers, writers and editors.” 

“And,” he gently chides the edi- 
tors, “if you must still think of this 
place as the morgue, please don't 
think of us as the loved ones.” 
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nedy and Lyndon B. Johnson on the 
idea of a $12 billion tax cut, declared: 
“The economic evidence for restrictive 
steps is weighty.” At a seminar in De- 
troit, Columbia’s Dr. Arthur F. Burns, 
who was Dwight Eisenhower’s top eco- 
nomic adviser, complained that the 
Government is making “excessive use of 
monetary weapons and insufficient use 
of fiscal tools,” called for a “modest” 
tax hike “to cool down the economy.” 
Of eleven experts who testified before a 
subcommittee of the Senate-House Joint 
Economic Committee, three urged a 
cutback in Government spending and 
eight favored increased taxes, but all 
wanted some form of fiscal restraint to 
avert inflation. “Without an increase 
soon,” said Yale’s conservative Henry 
C. Wallich, *we will run into very seri- 
ous problems.” 

The economists’ concern was echoed 
by the 16 Congressmen who comprise 
the Joint Economic Committee. The 
Democratic majority called, as expected 
(Time, March 18), for “stand-by” tax 
increases that could be put into effect 
whenever needed by a joint resolution 
of Congress, plus immediate suspension 
of the investment tax credit. In defer- 
ence to the Great Society—and the 
November elections—the report con- 
tained a pious caveat that “the poor, 
the sick, the aged, the infirm and the 
discriminated against” should nat, in 
any case, be asked to “carry the major 
burdens of preventing inflation.” The 
six-man G.O.P. minority demanded “an 
immediate deferral of federal spending 
for nonessential and low-priority proj- 
ects,” though New York's Senator Jacob 
Javits cautioned that he would resist cur- 
tailment of education, welfare and anti- 

overty programs. : 

К ы Paraphernalia. Despite 
such counsels, President Johnson and 
his economic advisers clung publicly to 
the slender hope that new counter- 
inflationary measures could be averted. 
Even if they should prove necessary, 
Treasury Secretary Henry Fowler as- 
sured Detroit's Economic Club, the Ad- 
ministration envisions nothing as drastic 
as “ће disturbing paraphernalia of con- 
version to war that marked World War 
II and the Korean War.” At most, he 
said, “there might be a need for further 
moderate tax increases." 

In Washington, Budget 


Pt ECONOMY W. Heller, who sold both John F. Ken- 


Director 


Charles Schultze insisted, “You can't 
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REYNOLDS’ FACTORY AT WINSTON-SALEM 
Smoke signals from Washington. 


rush pell-mell into an action on the 
basis of a few indicators.” Council of 
Economic Advisers Chairman Gardner 
Ackley, ranging as far afield as Brus- 
sels, acknowledged at an American 
Chamber of Commerce lunch that if 
Viet Nam spending and private demand 
both rise unexpectedly, taxes will have 
to be raised. However, he maintained, 
“our present view is that we have built 
sufficient restraint into our fiscal and 
monetary policies’ to make such a 
move unnecessary. 

"Со to Hell!" Those policies consist 
primarily of high interest rates and high- 
pressured attempts to impose 3.2% 
wage-price guidelines on management 
and labor. So far, though, the guidelines 
have more effectively restrained indus- 
try from raising prices (steel, alumi- 
num) than labor from raising wages. 

Last week, for example, when R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. announced а 
price rise that would have added lé to 
the cost of a pack of cigarettes, the 
President stepped in, persuaded the 
company to rescind the raise. (At week's 
end, however, five other producers 
were standing fast on their price in- 
creases.) The guidelines proved totally 
ineffectual when a New Jersey local of 
the International Union of Operating 
Engineers, whose members were already 
earning a maximum $6.55 an hour, 
wrested a 1096 wage increase from con- 
tractors—nearly triple the guideline fig- 
ure. Only after intense pressure did the 


local’s leader, portly Peter Weber, even — = 
consent to go down to Washington ton 
7 cont 


talk it over with Johnso 
advisers. When We 
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to go to hell." Despite а veiled threat 
that Johnson might cut off nearly $200 
million in federal highway funds for 
New Jersey unless Weber backed down, 
there was little likelihood that the Ad- 
ministration could, in fact, scale down 
the wage increase. 

Another indication of the Govern- 
ment’s inability to check wage boosts 
came from A.F.L.-C.I.O. President George 
Meany. After some cutting remarks by 
top-echelon union officials about the 
Administrations failure to win repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act's “right-to-work” 
Clause 14(b), Meany recently paid a 
private visit to the White House to as- 
sure Johnson that organized labor still 
likes him. After praising the President, 
he passed up the guidelines by exhorting 
eight unions involved in negotiating new 
contracts with General Electric and 
Westinghouse to go all out for raises 
substantially larger than 3.2%. Indeed, 
University of Virginia Professor James 
M. Buchanan testified before Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee members last week, 
“Tt is absurd to expect and dishonest 
to pretend to deal with inflation by 
exhortation, by reliance on so-called 
wage-price guidelines.” 

"Look Out!" All the same, having 
signed a $6 billion revenue-raising meas- 
ure only last week, the President is un- 
derstandably loath to request further tax 
increases for a while. The bill, raising 
excise taxes on autos and phone calls 
and speeding up corporate and indi- 
vidual income tax payments, was signed 
by Johnson at 8:12 one evening, a scant 
three hours after Congress had passed 
it, thus assuring the Government an ex- 
tra $1,000,000 in revenue.* “That more 
than makes up for the lights we are 
using," he quipped. 

As Johnson saw the bill, it was "the 
right measure at the right moment," 
blending “prudence and restraint" at a 
moment when the economy was bub- 
bling along near capacity levels. Still, he 
cautioned, “if we allow our economy to 
тип too far, too fast, we can expect 
demands for additional fiscal, price, 
wage, tax and expenditure restraints,” 
adding: “I can make no prediction on 
the need for additional taxes later this 
year. No one can make that prediction.” 

Many did, nonetheless. Delaware’s 
Republican Senator John J. Williams, 
for one, ventured: “This bill will see us 
through the 1966 elections. After that, 
look out.” On the other hand, many 
Washington observers believe that the 
President will be forced to ask for more 
taxes in early May—after the pain of the 
April 15 income tax payment has par- 
tially subsided. In any event, most 
economists last week were in agreement 
with Walter Heller that “the fine mist 
of incipient inflation may be turning 
into light rain.” It was time to break 
out the umbrella. 


=, d the President waited until the fol- 


lowing morning, the Government would have 
lost an average $25 in excise taxes on every 
auto sold during the day. 
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THE WAR 


Deflating the Dragon _ IA. 

Dean Rusk's face was grim, his voice 
grittily intense. Concluding а Boston 
University speech on U.S. Asia policy 
last week, he ad-libbed: "I would hope 
that our citizens would try to think 
about these questions in terms of—not 
tea-table conversations—but think of it 
in terms of what you would do if you 
were the President of the United States. 
And perhaps out of it would come a 
little sense of what I mean when I 
say that those who make these deci- 
sions need your prayers and not your 
imprecations." 

In the continuing debate over Viet 
Nam and China, there was, as usual, 
no lack of imprecation. Oregon's Dem- 
ocratic Senator Wayne Morse attacked 
President Johnson for conducting "an 
illegal and immoral war," even took 
Republicans aback by shouting: "The 
American people would be much better 
off if Barry Goldwater had been elected 
President!” In Berkeley, before 3,500 
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JAVITS TESTIFYING 
No toe for the sharks. 


University of California students, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Professor Hans 
Morgenthau, one of academe's bitterest 
Johnson baiters, reached for a prepos- 
terous historical parallel. The Admin- 
istration's insistence on negotiating with 
Hanoi rather than directly with the Viet 
Cong, he averred, was “like George TII 
of England saying he won't negotiate 
with Washington and Hamilton, only 
with Louis XVI." 

Who Are the Viet Cong? More tem- 
perate criticism came from some 400 
churchmen-delegates to а National 
Inter-religious Conference on Peace in 
Washington, who approved overwhelm- 
ingly a resolution asking the President 
to consider 1) “ап immediate halt" to 
the bombing in both North and South 
Viet Nam, 2) a new cease-fire begin- 
ning on Good Friday (April 8) and 3) 
an agreement to give the Viet Cong *'di- 
rect representation" in any peace talks. 

As Lyndon Johnson seldom fails to 
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come. What the nation can expect in- 
stead was foreshadowed last week after 
Humphrey declared that the U.S. should 
“take every opportunity to show our 
friendship for the Chinese.” Inoffensive 
as it was, Humphrey’s statement was 
denounced by Peking as the “kiss of 
Judas,” with the warning that it “cannot 
fail to disgust the Chinese people and 
make us maintain utmost vigilance.” 


The “Case for Realism” 


Administration critics charge that the 
Governments Asian policy casts the 
U.S. in the role of policeman to the 
world. This objection was seldom 
voiced during the height of the cold 
war, since these critics tend to believe 
that Europe is a legitimate sphere of 
influence for America. Last week, as 
he signed a bill authorizing U.S. par- 
ticipation in the $1 billion Asian De- 
velopment Bank, the President rebutted 
the Europe-first approach as an “argu- 
ment of isolationism." Said Johnson: 
“Asia must no longer sit at the second 
table of the 20th century's concern. 

“It is not possible and it is not right,” 
he declared, “to neglect a people's hopes 
because the ocean is vast, or their cul- 
ture is alien, or their language may be 
strange, or their race different, or their 
skin another color. The economic net- 
work of this shrinking globe is too inter- 
twined, the political order of continents 
is too involved with one another, the 
threat of common disaster is too real 
for all human beings to say of Asia— 
or any other continent— Yours is an- 
other sphere.’ ” 

Johnson defended the right of his 
critics to speak their mind, even con- 
ceded their honesty and loyalty. For 
their part, he suggested that they should 
acknowledge his own “right and duty” 
to make the “case for realism.” That 
case, he explained, means “simply that 
there is no rest from the trials of free- 
dom, there is no recalling what the pace 
of change has done to the map of this 
big world, there is no reducing our 
responsibilities while the challenges of 
progress will not permit us to name 
the site for our duel or the weapons 


that we use." 
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THE STATES 


How to Succeed 

Amending the U.S. Constitution is a 
ponderous process. More than 6,000 
suggested revisions have been brushed 
aside by Congress since 1789, and the 
24 adopted in that time had to wait up 
to four years for ratification by the 
necessary three-fourths of the states. 
Nonetheless, since last summer, when 
Congress approved the proposed 25th 
Amendment, enabling the Vice Presi- 
dent to succeed to the full executive 
powers of a disabled President, the 
states have moved fairly briskly to rati- 
fy the measure. Last week New York 
became the 28th to endorse it, and two 
more states, Louisiana and Maryland, 
are expected to follow suit this year. 
Thus, by early 1967, nearly 180 years 
after the framers of the Constitution 
evaded the details of the issue, the U.S. 
should have clear constitutional provi- 
sions for a vice-presidential takeover. 


THE CONGRESS 


Toward Safer Cars 

In 1965, 49,000 Americans died on 
the nation’s streets and highways, while 
1,800,000 others—more than the en- 
tire population of Detroit—suffered dis- 
abling injuries. In terms of miles trav- 
eled, an American is 41 times as likely 
to die in his car as he is in an airplane. 
Last week, after years of deploring 
such statistics, House and Senate Com- 
mittees began hearings on what Presi- 
dent Johnson has called the nation’s 
“gravest” domestic problem. 

As part of its six-year, $700 million 
highway safety bill, the Administration 
requested discretionary authority to es- 
tablish automobile safety standards— 
and fully expected Congress to balk. As 
it turned out, Congressmen complained 
that the Administration had not gone 
sufficiently far or fast. Senator Abra- 
ham Ribicoff, a stern evangelist of traf- 
fic safety when he was Governor of 
Connecticut, urged that the Adminis- 
tration should be required, not author- 
ized, to set safety standards, adding 
that in any case they could not be in- 
corporated until the 1970 models. 
Asked Ribicoff: “Are we going to watch 
50 million new cars roll off the assem- 
bly lines free of any safety regulation?” 
Though Congress has no intention of 
dictating design, Ribicoff, for one, ar- 
gued for standards that would assure 
Detroit’s safety engineer as attentive a 
hearing as its stylist. 

His concern was shared by Senator 
Vance Hartke of Indiana, who observed 
that *murder by motor at home is just 
as deadly as murder by mortar in Viet 
Nam." New Hampshire’s Norris Cot- 

ton objected that the Government “now 
spends almost as much on the safety 
of ducks as it does on the traffic safety 


„ranged ‹ -190 million people." To prove 
em resolve, the Senate Commerce Com- 


mittee approved a measure establish- 
ing federal standards for tires by 1969. 
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REPUBLICANS 


A Plea for Positivism 

“We are known,” Edward Brooke 
says of his fellow Republicans, “as peo- 
ple who substitute negativism—a grum- 
bling, carping, protesting rejection of 
new ideas—for constructive policies. 
Moreover, Massachusetts’ attorney gen- 
eral contends in his first book, The 
Challenge of Change (Little, Brown), 
this popular image of Republicanism 
should be of concern to all Americans, 
for the two-party system is at stake. 
“Not to be alarmed about the status of 
the Republican Party,” he writes, is a 
“symptom of impending rigor mortis.” 

Leadership Anemia. A Negro who 
has won his last two contests in a Demo- 
cratic state with a Negro population of 
less than 3%, Brooke, 46, aspires to 
succeed retiring Leverett Saltonstall in 
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AUTHOR BROOKE 
Not rejection, but better remedies. 


the U.S. Senate—where he would be 
the first member of his race to serve 
since Reconstruction days. While ex- 
amining the party’s ills has become 
something of a national pastime, his 
findings go further than most in both 
diagnosis and prescription. Brooke, who 
repudiated the Goldwater campaign in 
1964, charges that the G.O.P. is suffer- 
ing from leadership anemia, which in 
turn has produced “poor programs." It 
has “all but exiled” minority groups, 
conducted ‘‘campaign-by-slogan,” be- 
trayed the heritage of Abraham Lin- 
coln and Theodore Roosevelt. 

What to do? Brooke would start with 
fundamentals: “Before Republicans can 
begin to mold America as we would like 
it to be, we must first recognize Amer- 
ica as it is." Brooke's views of the U.S. 
largely echo Lyndon Johnson's. He lists 
the three great domestic problems as 
poverty, civil rights and the plight of 
the cities. At the risk of being accused 
of me-tooism, he urges Republicans to 
devise remedies that surpass the Great 
Society's in both volume and efficacy. 
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"Riot! Riot!" It all started when two 
men—Joe Garcia, 26, a Mexican- 
American, and Dwayne Graves, 16, a 
Negro—bumped into each other out- 
side a Watts liquor store. Between the 
Negro ghetto and the Mexican colony 
clustered in nearby East Los Angeles, 
there is a tradition of jealous rivalry, 
and tensions have been rising. Negroes, 
who resent the light-skinned Mexicans 
because they find it easier to get jobs, 
had stabbed several of their rivals in 
the previous riots. Mexicans, for their 
part, regard themselves as better-edu- 
cated and racially superior to their Ne- 
gro neighbors, whom they accuse of 
monopolizing anti-poverty funds. 

After last week's sidewalk encounter, 
а scuffle ensued. Graves and a fellow 
Negro were subsequently wounded by 
shotgun blasts from a car; accused of 
the shooting were Garcia’s brothers, 
Carlos and Robert, who were later 
charged with assault with intent to kill. 
Word swiftly spread through Watts. 
Next afternoon, Negro dropouts hang- 
ing around a high school began lobbing 
rocks at Mexicans and other Cauca- 
sians driving by. One stone hurled by a 
Negro struck a white speech-correction 
teacher in the head, and—said onlook- 
ers—when police dragged the suspect 
from a barbershop, he yelled, "Police 
brutality! Riot! Riot!” A crowd of Ne- 
gro teen-agers took that as an order. 

Looting & Molotovs. Swelling into 
the hundreds, a mob stormed through 
the twelve-block area that still bears 
the scars of what Watts calls “the Au- 
gust revolution,” overturning vehicles, 
smashing store windows, pommeling 
and stabbing whites. A Mexican-Amer- 
ican truck driver, Lawrence Gomez, 
30, was surrounded, beaten, and shot 
to death. Negro Joe Crawford, 33, for 
no apparent reason was killed by a snip- 
er. Molotov cocktails started a dozen 
fires while looters pillaged stores. Hav- 
ing learned their lesson in August, when 
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police initially pulled out in hope that 
the violence would die down, more than 
200 cops swept through the streets in 
prowl cars or twelve abreast on foot. 
After four hours, a tenuous calm was 
restored. The toll: two dead, 26 injured, 
34 arrested, 15 buildings damaged. 

Governor Pat Brown, who was fly- 
ing home from Washington when the 
disorders began, made the unfortunate 
admission that he had been warned of 
impending trouble. G.O.P. Gubernatori- 
al Candidate Ronald Reagan and Los 
Angeles Mayor Sam Yorty, Brown's 
rival for the Democratic nomination, 
both seized the opportunity to fault the 
Governor for keeping the tip from Los 
Angeles officials. In fact, Negro leaders 
have repeatedly warned that Watts 
would erupt again unless a major effort 
was mounted to correct its social and 
economic problems. 

"Watts Happening." Anti-poverty of- 
ficials have rushed through a $40 mil- 
lion crash allocation for Los Angeles 
County, half of it earmarked for Watts. 
A discount store blackened from Au- 
gust’s arson has been made over—and 
appropriately renamed “Watts Happen- 
ing"—as a Government-financed coffee- 
house for idle youth. A new $800,000 
training center offers classes in grammar 
and Negro history for 200 students. But 
the overall program has been snarled 
by political rivalry and bureaucratic de- 
lays, and visible accomplishments so far 
are few. A new Head Start project for 
preschool youngsters got under way only 
last month; a Job Skills Center for 1,400 
is yet to open. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce claims to have found jobs for 
4,000 employable Wattsians, but even 
so, the community is worse off than 
ever. Unemployment still runs close to 
30%; many residents are out of work 
because none of the chain stores de- 
stroyed last year have been rebuilt; in- 
surance rates for some Watts businesses 
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have quintupled. As evidence of the 
risk, Sol Goldman, one merchant who 
did rebuild his burned-out clothing store, 
saw it ransacked again last week. With 
1,000 newcomers a week arriving 1n 
Los Angeles, Mayor Yorty complained, 
“Тһе city just doesn't have the financial 
resources to provide the number of jobs 
necessary. This must be done on a state 
and federal level." b 

"Unwillingness to Accept." ^ recent 
survey under the auspices of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity reported that 
the annual purchasing power of the av- 
erage Watts family has actually de- 
clined 8% ог $400 since 1959, during a 
period in which the typical U.S. family's 
income rose 14% and that of nonwhite 
families elsewhere jumped 24%. Thus 
Watts has changed little—but its illness 
goes deeper than poverty. Such, at least, 
was the view of former CIA Director 
John A. McCone, who headed a com- 
mission that conducted an exhaustive 
investigation of the August riots. Said 
McCone: “This is one more evidence 
of an unwillingness by Negroes to ac- 
cept responsibilities as law-abiding citi- 
zens. Until this changes, it’s going to be 
very difficult for anyone in the commu- 
nity to change things.” 


MICHIGAN 


The New Generation 

No Michigan politician knows how 
to play the underdog better than Jerome 
Cavanagh, who as an obscure young 
lawyer in 1961 overcame opposition 
from both business and labor to become 
mayor of Detroit. “I won then,” he said 
last week, “and I can win now.” Thus 
Cavanagh, 37, announced that he would 
challenge one of the state’s best-known 
Democrats, six-term former Governor 
G. Mennen Williams, 55, for the party’s 
nomination as its U.S. Senate candidate 
in next August’s primary. 

Wealthy Soapy Williams, who re- 
signed his post as Assistant Secretary 
of State for African Affairs to make the 
race, already has the support of the 
state’s powerful labor leaders and the 
Democratic machine. Yet no one is 
discounting the popular, dynamic Jerry 
Cavanagh—least of all Cavanagh, who 
has taken his own polls, believes that 
Williams’ organization support may not 
help him win younger voters. 

Asking Michiganders to reject “old 
sentiments and past alliances,” Cava- 
nagh declared: “There is a new genera- 
tion of political leadership. New men 
and new ideas are needed urgently to 
meet the problems of the new decade.” 


UNIONS 


Hell Raisers’ Adieux 

For two old Populist potentates who 
had done much to lead the poor and 
exploned into the affluent society, it was 
i о step down. Grizzled, rotund 
id Dubinsky, for 34 turbulent years 
‘president of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, and bluff, 
white-thatched James С. Patton, fiery 
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STULBERG & DUBINSKY 
Up from Siberia. 


head of the National Farmers Union 
for the past quarter-century, both re- 
tired last week, turning over their flour- 
ishing organizations to less flamboyant 
men noted more for managerial than 
messianic talents. 

Lung Alley. Dabbing tears from his 
eyes, Dubinsky, 74, had his resignation 
read before a meeting of his direc- 
tors, who forthwith appointed a com- 
mittee to persuade him to stay on. But 
he was not to be swayed. "I don't want 
to die in my boots," he insisted. "I 
don't want a free funeral." 

For the 447,000 LL.G.W.U. members, 
it was a funereal occasion nonetheless. 
One of the last union stalwarts of New 
Deal days, Polish-born Dubinsky as a 
youth was banished to Siberia for calling 
a strike against his father's bakery, es- 
caped, emigrated to the U.S., and joined 
the union at 19 as a buttonhole maker 
in Manhattan's “lung blocks" (so called 
because of their high TB incidence). 
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PATTON & DECHANT 
Out of the Dust Bowl. 
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(and last week brought suit in Wash- 
ington to win back the passport he for- 
feited thereby). Judge T. Emmet Clarie 
rejected the whole line of argument, re- 
fused to allow Lynd and Schoenman to 
testify. It took the jury twelve minutes 
to find Mitchell guilty. He could get a 
maximum sentence of five years. 


HOLLYWOOD 


New Girl in Town 


For weeks and weeks, Mrs. Anne 
Potter Hamilton Hunt Spalding had 
been wondering what Son George's new 
girl was really like. All she knew for 
sure was that the young lady came 
from reputable stock, as attested by a 
photograph of her father on the hall- 
way table inside the 39-room Beverly 
Hills mansion. The inscription: "To 


George Hamilton, with warm regards 
from all of us, Lyndon B. Johnson. 4 

For Mrs. Spalding and a few other 
select Hollywoodites, the chance to 
meet Lynda Bird Johnson came last 
weekend when handsome Screen Actor 
Hamilton brought his girl home to 
meet Mother. The occasion was Lynda $ 
22nd birthday. Assembled in the $200,- 
000 house, once owned by Douglas 
Fairbanks and Mary Pickford, were 
125 show business celebrities, among 
them Greer Garson, Natalie Wood, 
Elke Sommer, Bobby Darin, Till St. 
John and Eddie Fisher, who obliged 
by singing Linda (“When I go to sleep, 
I never count sheep, I count all the 
charms about Linda”), Later they went 
on to the Daisy, a Hollywood disco- 
thèque, where Lynda did a passable 
frug. Next day, they lounged around 
the pool, saw movies in Hamilton's 
private theater, and were joined by the 
Топу Curtises and several other cou- 
ples for dinner. 


GEORGE & LYNDA 
Into the Daisy set, 


. To the Top. The tanned, lanky Ham- 
ilton, 26, whose attributes are more 
highly esteemed by Hollywood starlets 
than by the movie critics, comes to such 
sumptuous living, he says, via a “sort 
of flotsam and jetsam route"—Mem- 
phis, Palm Beach, Manhattan, 25 dif- 
ferent schools. His late father was a 
musician and perfume company execu- 
tive. His Southern-born mother, George 
says, is “an Auntie Mame, but more 

warm and contemporary,’ who has 

been married and divorced four times. 

She recalls that George “always said he 

would go into the movies or advertis- 

Ing, because those were the two ways 

to get to the top fastest.” 

Mother, though not always in the 
money, saw to it that young George 
became a spiffy dresser, and for a time 
he found work as a male model. He 
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wangled his way to Hollywood with the 
aid of Mothers good friend, Actress 
Mae Murray. Never one to overlook 
an angle, he bought a 1939 Rolls-Royce 
—and thus began "my image of the 
rich boy dabbling in pictures." 

Some of George's clothes conscious- 
ness appears to have rubbed лї on 
Lynda (who has also dropped a few 
pounds). She showed up for a cocktail 
party in a black, swoop-backed dress 
with an enormous, eye-arresting bow 
at the waist. The better to bleng uh 
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ON PATIENCE AS AN AMERICAN VIRTUE 


HE war in Viet Nam is teaching the U.S. many things, 

among them a lesson in patience. Limited but growing 
American involvement, beginning with President Kennedy’s 
increase in military advisers in 1961, has already lasted long- 
er than U.S. participation in World Wars I and П. Yet the 
prospect is that any solution, military ог political, is still 
some years off. “Patience 15 the one virtue the Communists 
have in greater abundance than the non-Communists, said 
President Johnson at the Hawatt conference. “We are going 
to have to show them that we have learned our lesson. — 

Viet Nam is not the only situation that calls for national 
patience. Everywhere, from Charles de Gaulle's chauvinist 
challenge to the latest mob pulling down an American flag, 
the world relentlessly tests American forbearance. Equally 
so at home. The urgency of the young, the struggle for 
Negro rights, the plans for the Great Society, the space race 
—all raise expectations of quick success to balance against 
the need for measured progress. The ability to find the right 
pace and the steady strength for the long pull are more 
necessary than ever. Yet there is, and always has been, a 
widespread feeling that the U.S. lacks these qualities. 

“We are not a patient people,” says Hubert Humphrey and 
most of the world agrees. Americans are seen—and see 
themselves—as restless and driven. New skyscrapers go up 
at the drop of a mortgage and are torn down almost as fast. 
Cars, houses, jobs and spouses are changed with an ease and 
rapidity that shocks the rest of the world. There is the ten- 
city tour of Europe in two weeks, the stand-up lunch, the 
precooked frozen dinner, the disposable dress, the phone call 
instead of a letter, the formal invitation sent by telegram. 
There is even, for some, instant bliss through LSD. The U.S. 
is running an economic fever trying to end poverty and pol- 
lution, put a man on the moon and end the war in Viet Nam 
all at once. Is this bad? Social Ethics Professor Roger L. 
Shinn of Union Theological Seminary thinks that it “makes 
us unfortunately Faustian and more than a bit sophomoric." 


Three Revolutions 


Psychology and anthropology are inclined to see America 
as a nation of spoiled children. “Americans want immediate 
satisfaction,” says Manhattan Psychologist Harold Green- 
wald. “The car buyer can’t wait a week for his car.” Says 
Manhattan Psychoanalyst Sandor Lorand: “Patience is just 
another quality Americans forfeit when they live in this 
pressure cooker. From the day the child starts school, he is 
under pressure. No wonder he grows up impatient—first 
with others, then with himself.” 

Abroad, the most common charge against the U.S. is that 
it is impetuous, trigger-happy, and always looking for quick, 
easy solutions. President Johnson’s recent peace offensive, 
sending a squad of envoys zinging around the world, was 
widely considered too high-pressure. On the other hand, 
many are all for American impatience. “Cows are patient, 
but I never thought of Americans as bovine,” says Adman 
David Ogilvy. “The Russians are patient—they like their mov- 
ies six hours long. The French are patient—they spend five 
hours preparing their meals. Patience is for peasants.” 

Whether Americans are criticized or praised for their 
supposed lack of patience, the basic assumption is probably 
wrong—just another of those monumental clichés about 
the U.S. character that clutter the intellectual landscape. 
While Job is not exactly a national hero, there is every evi- 
dence that—below the surface—Americans are an excep- 
tionally patient people, and becoming more so. 

The early church fathers would have examined Adman 

ilv: кеу for horns and a cloven hoof if they had 
ard h ontemptuous put-down of patience, a paramount 
hristian virtue. St. Paul rated it a “fruit of the spirit" and 


St. Augustine called it "the companion of wisdom." Saints 
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Restrained Power 

The noisy, protesting young appear more impatient than 
tion, wer, They don't seem to want to wait for anything—going 
шабу, or a better world. And yet the ever-lengthening edu- 
merchant ri ational process represents a major test of patience. Educa- 
"nce, cm issimply another form of what sociologists call “de- 
their slo ferred gratification.” When it comes to love, Americans of 
ard tovatl age seem far less ready to defer gratification. Protracted 
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mi Reden а ооу pauni The typical top executive 
aa pany for 25 years and worked up 

ough the ranks. Salesmanship is also becoming an ever 
more complicated exercise in patience, supported by huge 
amounts of research and strategy; it is not unusual for a 
Salesman to work years to land a new account, and some 
look back on decade-long campaigns. i 

The growing importance of labor-management relations 
has also put a premium on patience. It is perhaps significant 
that an expert in the field, Professor of Management Douglas 
М Brown of M.LT., who thinks that Americans аге impa- 
üent generally, maintains that in labor relations they are 
more patient than any other people. 

What of the world? Usual accusations to the contrary, 
the U.S. has been more spectacularly patient in its foreign 
relations since World War II than any other great power in 
history. Through billions of dollars of foreign aid and a gen- 
eration of troops stationed in Europe and Korea, through 
the Berlin and Cuban crises, through endless haggles with | 
Russia, through millions of words at the U.N., through weari- 
some ego-salving for scores of tiny new nations, through 
insults from foes, obstruction from allies, envy from all sides, 
the U.S. has shown incredible self-control. Under the most 
extreme provocation, the U.S. maintained links with Indo- | 
nesia and Ghana, thereby strengthening the anti-Communist | 
forces that in recent weeks moved against Sukarno and Nkru- m 
mah. Personifying the U.S. posture in the world are the air- 
men of SAC flying their long patrols around the globe, the | 
sailors of the U.S. nuclear submarines cruising for months in Hl 
the service of immense, but immensely restrained power. | 

| 
| 


The “Why” Questions 

Obviously Americans have their impatient streak. They 
distrust patience when it seems only to mask indecision or 
lack of initiative, the kind of patience that Psychiatrist Eric 
Berne (Games People Play) has in mind when he says: Wi 
*Most people spend their life waiting for Santa Claus or 
death." Americans occasionally admire but basically fail to if 
understand the legendary Oriental patience, which is based 
on a religious view that sees existence as an inescapable 
treadmill. In fact, Asians themselves are impatiently copying 
Western civilization, and they are beginning to recognize 
that what is seen as patience is often merely resignation to 
a lack of alternatives. 

It is not true, as Aldous Huxley said, that for Western 
man waiting is torture—only waiting without a goal in 
sight. “It is not that we are an impatient people but that we 
are a highly moralistic people," says Harvard Sociologist 
Seymour Lipset. “In a conflict we tend to feel strongly that 
there is a wrong and a right, and something must be done. 
Essentially, this is Protestant thinking.” Adds Italian Author 
Luigi Barzini: “What makes an American different from 
most other people is the certainty that all problems in life, 
like those in a good math textbook, can be solved. Another 
is the certainty that each man is responsible for his own 
success. Both these beliefs are often sadly contradicted by 
reality. The American’s reaction is to double his efforts— 
work longer hours, invest more money, put more men on 
the job, and try to make up for lost time. His impatience 1s 
the proof of his optimism.” 

Insofar as the pressures and problems of the world create 
technological challenges, there need be no concern about 
America’s sticking it out. Nor is there any reason to think | 
that Americans cannot face the psychological challenge of | 
danger, disappointment and hostility. Says the State Depart- 
ments Walt Rostow: “We can out-patience anybody if we * 
want to.” But in order to do so, the U.S. must see a goal to its- 
patience, not simply a goal in a specific situation like Viet 
Nam but an overall purpose. In short, it will need answers 
not only to the pragmatic “how” questions, but to the phil- 
osophical *why" questions. These will demand the patience 
of Job. But Job's patience—boils and all—was not resigna- 
tion but striving persistence. Despite his wife's admonitio 
to "curse God, and die," despite the elaborate ratio 
tions of his philosopher friends, Job persi ; 
in demanding an answer from God 
suffering on the line for it. And he ge 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 
Smoke, Fire & Welfare 


There was an unsettling scent of po- 
litical smoke, the roar of gunfire, and a 
search for social progress in the news 
from Viet Nam last week. The nation's 
political Buddhists provided the smoke, 
trying to gain political advantage fol- 
lowing the dismissal of General Nguyen 
Chanh Thi. A rising crackle of Red 
rifles signaled the growing aggressive- 
ness of Communist troops. And U.S. 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare John W. Gardner led a 23- 
expert team on a five-day tour of South 
Viet Nam probing the war-torn na- 
tion's social needs. 

Buddhist Demonstrations. In the Sai- 
gon government's ouster of popular, 
powerful 1 Corps Commander Thi fort- 
night ago, the politically ambitious Bud- 
dhist bonzes thought they had a torch 
to hold to the feet of the government. 
Last week they organized peaceful dem- 
onstrations all over the I Corps area, 
shut down Danang, where Thi's head- 
quarters were located, with an all-day 
general strike. In Saigon, 10,000 gath- 
ered at the Buddhist Center to hear 
bonzes demand elections and a return 
to civilian rule. 

Though South Viet Nam's most pow- 
erful Buddhist, Thich Tri Quang, ac- 
cused Premier Ky of "indulging in a cult 
of personality," most of the Buddhist 
plaints and placards were aimed at 
Chief of State Thieu. Thieu is a Catho- 
lic, and it is political paramountcy over 
the Catholics that the bonzes want, 
rather than an outright overthrow of 
the government just now. 

_ Ky took charge of the Saigon pro- 

s himself, meeting with Buddhist 


— Jeaders and assuring them that he sup- 


ported their program for elections and 
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Drinking deep of victory. 


social reform—but also warning that 
street demonstrations would be ruth- 
lessly crushed. Ky is a man of his word: 
last week, in fulfillment of his pledge to 
shoot war profiteers, Chinese Merchant 
Ta Vinh was executed at dawn by a 
firing squad. U.S. Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge also met with Thich Tri 
Quang to caution moderation. To quell 
the demonstrations in the north, Ky 
sent the ousted General Thi back to 
I Corps to calm and reassure his own 
disappointed supporters, who included 
many of the soldiers in the two divisions 
he commanded there. It was a risky 
move: in his speeches Thi was obviously 
torn between a desire to rally support 
for a comeback and his soldier’s dis- 
taste for adding to dissension, which 
helps only the Viet Cong. At week’s end 
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GARDNER & LODGE IN SAIGON 
Predicting a long and arduous task. 
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minuet continued as Suharto alternated 
between public assurances that Sukarno 
was still top man and private pressure 
on him to give in to the army’s demands. 

The pressure was being applied at the 
Bogor summer palace, 40 miles south 
of Djakarta, where Sukarno, Suban- 
drio and some 20 of the suspect Minis- 
ters were kept tightly penned in by the 
tanks and armored cars of the green- 
bereted Siliwangi Division and the tough 
R.P.K.A.D. paracommandos (compara- 
ble to the U.S. Special Forces). As the 
generals patiently shuttled back and 
forth to Bogor, Sukarno held them off 
with his celebrated command of mus- 
jawarah, the cerebral Javanese equiva- 
lent of blarney. 

Gug, Gug, Gug. Out of range of his 
voice, however, were Djakarta’s ram- 
paging student hordes, whose loathing 


ALAIN AYACHE ACTUALITES 


DEWI SUKARNO 
Garbage in the swimming pool. 


of Subandrio makes the generals look 
like his fans by comparison. Growing 
restive, the students hit the streets in 
swarms, from aging undergraduates of 
26 and 27 to ten- and twelve-year-old 
girls, storming through pro-Communist 
ministries and homes, singing savage, 
and frequently bawdy, songs. “There 1s 
a little Peking dog called Subandrio, 
and he barks, gug, gug, gug, гап one 
of the tamer refrains. The demonstra- 
tors finally threatened to attack Sukar- 
no’s gleaming white Merdeka Palace in 
Djakarta, where Subandrio and some 
of the other Ministers had been trans- 
ferred. There they would cut off the 
Ministers’ heads and impale them on 
the spiked walls outside the palace. 

Even for Indonesia, things were get- 
ting a bit out of hand. The generals de- 
cided that the time for tact was past. 
Machine-gun-toting troops crossed the 
lush lawn of the Merdeka to arrest Su- 
bandrio and 14 leftist Ministers, report- 
edly flung them into the grimy guard- 
house at Djakarta garrison headquar- 
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ters. Then Suharto announced over the 
Djakarta radio, which he had also 
seized, that he had done it “їп the name 
of President Sukarno," to prevent the 
Ministers “from becoming the victims 
of the Indonesian people, who are be- 
coming restless and uncontrolled.” 

To be on the safe side, Suharto also 
ordered extra troops into Djakarta's 
sun-baked streets, briefly closed its air- 
port and cable office, disconnected tele- 
phone links with the outside world. 
Djakarta operators responded to queries 
with a singsong “Circuit not operating, 
emergency time." Only the students con- 
tinued to enjoy their customary freedom 
from military interference. Sukarno's 
third wife, beautiful Japanese Ratna 
Sari Dewi, 26, left her luxurious man- 
sion for another house after students 
raided it and dumped garbage into her 
swimming pool. 

At week's end Suharto named the 
first appointees to “Sukarno’s” new half- 
military, half-civilian Cabinet. As senior 
civilian and first Deputy Premier, he 
chose the respected Hamengku Buwono 
IX, 54, Sultan of Djokjakarta in Cen- 
tral Java, who was a leader in Indo- 
nesia's struggle for independence while 
Sukarno was in jail during the late 
1940s. Possibly due for a prominent 
post was General Abdul Haris Nasution, 
47, whom Sukarno fired as Vice Presi- 
dent just last month, and who has been 
acting as Suharto's behind-the-scenes 
adviser. 

The new Foreign Minister was Adam 
Malik, 48, a former newsman, chief of 
the leftist-inclined Antara News , Agen- 
cy, and former ambassador to Moscow. 
Though a Marxist, Malik is author of a 
book criticizing Soviet police-state meth- 
ods. Under his ministry, the new regime 
will most likely pursue a neutralist for- 
eign policy somewhat to the right of 
Sukarno's, but probably not much 
warmer to the West. To be called a 
*pawn of the Nekolim"—Sukarno's ac- 
ronym for Western imperialists—is still 
an insult in an Indonesia so largely 
shaped by Sukarno. 


THE PHILIPPINES 
Sex & the Sleuths 


When President Ferdinand Marcos 
took office in December, he vowed to 
investigate and weed out corruption in 
the Philippines. Last week a Senator 
from his own Nationalist Party told him 
where to look: among the investigators. 

Senator Alejandro Almendras openly 
charged that the nation's Central In- 
vestigation Service—the Filipino equiv- 
alent of the FBI—was mixing sex with 
sleuthing. Six young women had been 
hired as agents. Instead, he charged, 
all they did was romp with top CIS brass 
while at the same time buying new cars, 

apartment houses, and turning in fic- 
tionalized expense accounts for sup: —. 

posed investigative trips to the g 
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Gimmicks for bait, but no bites. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Final Fortnight 

With Britain's general election only a 
fortnight away, the major polls last 
week gave Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son's Labor Party an unprecedented 
lead—and increased the pressure on the 
Conservatives to find some issue with 
which to turn the tide. But Tory Leader 
Ted Heath was having a tough time. 

For a moment last week, it seemed 
that he might have found an issue in the 
Common Market. A French official in 
London allowed as how France would 
now welcome Britain into the Common 
Market, provided, of course, that Brit- 
ain met the Six's conditions. It was 
hardly anything new, but it gave Heath 
an opening. “If I were Prime Minister,” 
he thundered at a hurriedly called press 
conference, “I would send my Foreign 
Secretary to the Continent at once to 
explore this new opportunity." He then 
demanded to know what was being done 
by Wilson, who has never been very en- 
thusiastic about British membership. 
Replied the Prime Minister coolly: 
"One word from the French govern- 
ment and the Conservative leader rolls 
over on his back like a spaniel.” 

Diversified Attack. There was little 
doubt about who had won that ex- 
change. Heath has seized on other is- 
sues only to see them fade either be- 
cause of voter indifference or because 
of Wilson's refusal to take the bait by 
arguing back. As a folksy gimmick, 
Heath reduced his attack on Wilson's 
economic policies to an arithmetic for- 
mula: 9-5-1. The nine stands for Brit- 
ain’s soaring 9% wage increases in the 
past year despite Labor's pledge to hold 
down wages. The five stands for the 5% 
hike in prices in spite of Wilson's pledge 

"-— Та price stability. The one 
| "stands for Britain's perilously low 196 
— increase in productivity in the wake of 
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Labor’s ringing promises to make Brit- 
ish industry more efficient. 

Next Heath tried to capitalize on the 
sensational news of a kangaroo trial of 
seven nonstriking workmen by strikers 
at a British Motors Corp. plant. He 
hoped to use the incident as an example 
of how badly the nation needs the trade- 
union reform plan that he is pushing. 
Heath even briefly postured as a British 
De Gaulle, characterizing the French 
President's NATO-wrecking as “helpful” 
and darkly warning Britain against too 
much dependence on the U.S. So far, 
none of Heath's attacks have scored. 

Rag Market Treatment. Heath's fail- 
ure to find an issue has only spurred him 
to try harder. Each day he hops into a 
helicopter or chartered DC-3 to com- 
mute to the hustings, gives as many as 
six or seven speeches, in between riding 
from place to place in a motorcade, 
often standing in the open sunroof of a 
campaign car to flash his smile at by- 
standers. In the process, he has shed 
much of his computerlike coldness. 
Each evening he crawls from pub to 
pub, swigging stout, shooting darts and 
talking politics before flying back to 
London. 

Wilson has not had to work so hard. 
Leaving the bulk of the speechmaking 
to his lieutenants, he has stayed mostly 
in London, saving himself for a big push 
during {һе last ten days before the 
March 31 election date. He did, how- 
ever, make one notable excursion into 
the traditional blooding ground of Brit- 
ish politicians, the Rag Market in Bir- 
mingham. There he had barely stepped 
onto the podium in the huge under- 
ground concrete hall when an especially 
rabid band of hecklers shrieked so loud 
and so long that Wilson could not be 
heard above the din. When police waded 

into the crowd to restrain the trouble- 
makers, Wilson waved the bobbies off. 

They are not in need of police pro- 
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Pressing Toward Freedom 


Some 500 parliamentarians of the 
Spanish Cortes Jeaned back against their 
blue-grey benches as Information and 
Tourism Minister Manuel Fraga Iri- 
barne declared that the legislation 
before them bridged “two ideological 
extremes—an absolute and unlimited 
freedom of the press and total state 
control." Then, with three dissenting 
votes, the long-debated, long-awaited 
Press Law was enacted. The occasion 
hardly did justice to the passions that 
its drafting aroused and the curiosity 
with which Spanish journalists antici- 
pated its application. Five years in the 
making, the new law is the Franco re- 
gime's first broad approach since 1938 
to the problems of press freedom. 

Under the new law, publications will 
no longer have to get clearance (in 
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matched finding a needle in a haystack 
—or "perhaps in a hayfield,” as one of- 
ficial put it. For all the tips from fisher- 
men and experts’ calculations, the bomb 
could have landed just about anywhere. 
over an area of scores of square miles, 
and the parachute could have acted as 
a sea anchor in the swift coastal cur- 
rents, tugging the bomb into less acces- 
sible depths. Then, too, the sea floor's 
shifting mud might have ultimately hid- 
den the bomb from view. 

As the Navy worked to recover the 
nuke, the shore side of the massive 
search was also drawing to a close. The 
Air Force, which recovered the three 
H-bombs that fell on land, had finished 
scraping 1,500 cu. yds. of contaminated 
topsoil into steel drums, was prepar- 
ing to ship them aboard an American 
freighter to the U.S. for burial in the 
Aiken, S.C., nuclear-disposal plot. Tc 
celebrate an unpleasant job well done, 
the Air Force brought in a band tha: 
tootled prettily as airmen began strik- 
ing their tent city near Palomares. 
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Madrid, censors have been reading en- 
tire newspapers—even all the ads) be- 
fore presses roll. Instead, ten copies of 
each newspaper and magazine must be 
deposited with the Information Min- 
istry one half-hour before it goes on 
sale. Though the ministry can still seize 
the total press run, it must take the case 
to the courts promptly. 

No Fifth Rankers. For Franco Spain, 
that is quite a step forward. “The fact 
that we have an independent judiciary 
ensures fairness,” says the publisher of 
the weekly Blanco y Negro, Guillermo 
Luca de Tena. “It’s a great thing not 
to need prior approval from some fifth- 
rank official.” Though the law contains 
more generalized restrictions than most 
Spanish journalists would like (such as 
a call for obedience "to the principles 


of the National Movement”), “the right - 
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of freedom of expression of ideas’ 
clearly stated in Article One. "When 
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ment," asserts Pueblo Editor Emilio Ro- 
mero. “That right we will now haven 
The Press Law will have the effect О 
stimulating further liberalization in ош 
society." Editors аге less happy A 
the law's provisions that all journa ists 
be graduates of journalism school: 
many of the best now working are not. 

Still another augury of change in 
Spain came in Barcelona. Fortnight ago, 
some 350 students and distinguished in- 
tellectuals staged a sit-in at a Capuchin 
monastery to set up a “Free Student 
Union” in opposition to the government- 
controlled University Students’ Syndi- 
cate. Police surrounded the monastery, 
shut off the electricity, food supplies 
and telephone, then waited exactly 45 
hours before breaking in to disperse the 
intellectuals’ sit-in. Ah: 

Police Intrusion. For the first time 1n 
memory the government communique 
issued afterward made no charge of 
subversive or left-wing influence. The 
reason: deference to the rapidly grow- 
ing opposition from right-wing and 
Catholic circles to restrictive govern- 
ment measures. The reaction of Barce- 
lona’s clergy to this first police violation 
of ecclesiastical property in the postwar 
era was prompt and stinging. Parish 
priests were instructed to rail against 
the police intrusion and denial of the 
right of assembly in their Sunday ser- 
mons last week. One, following the call 
to the traditional prayer "for the health 
of the Chief of State," also pointedly 
asked for prayers for “our companions, 
the students, who are passing through 
such difficult hours of stress." 


CANADA 


Lunch at the Cháteau Laurier 

Prime Minister Lester Pearson last 
week temporarily put the lid back on 
what, after two weeks of national up- 
roar, has been nicknamed “The Mud- 
slinger Affair." Before a packed House 
of Commons, Liberal Pearson an- 
nounced that he had appointed Supreme 
Court Justice Wishart Flett Spence, 62, 
to look into the possible security lapses 


GERDA ON TV 
No love lost. 
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es Itin from thc Ecicudships оё Ger- 
een БОЗО Girl Gerda Munsinger, 36, 
with “ministers—plural” of the previous 
Conservative government. Many of the 
hearings will be held in camera. Baring 
major new developments, this ould 
put the whole case largely out of the 
public eye until the judge yports to 
Pearson later this spring. 

Both Liberals and Tori? Were re- 
lieved. The Munsinger са“ had simply 
become too hot to hanc: The Tories’ 
fire-breathing chieftain ohn Diefenbak- 
er sounded strangely «abdued in Parlia- 
ment when he апей Liberal Justice 
Minister Lucien Сіп, who started the 
fuss in the first pace, for "smear, scut- 
tlebutt, slander ad smut.” Diefenbaker 
did not even try£or a vote of confidence. 
His style was indoubtedly cramped by 
the fact that His former Transport Min- 
ister, George Hees, a gregarious To- 
rontonian who at first indignantly dis- 
claimed any acquaintance with the 
blonde, now conceded that he might 
have lunched with her at Ottawa’s Cha- 
teau Laurier after all. In any case, he 
added emphatically, what they discussed 
was no affair of state. 

Long Blonde Pigtails. Hees was the 
second Diefenbaker minister to admit 
he knew Gerda. Though it looked as if 
the Liberals would nail her as a "securi- 
ty risk" for her various unsavory associ- 
ations in the past, it seemed less and less 
likely that she would turn out to be any 
sort of Mata Hari, as Cardin had darkly 
suggested. The files of West German 
intelligence agencies turned up not the 
slightest shred of evidence that she had 
worked for the East. And in CBC radio 
and TV interviews, the heavily mas- 
caraed East German refugee made it 
abundantly clear that there was no love 
lost between her and the Russians. 
“They ruined my life,” she said. “When 
the war was over, I was 16, a farmer’s 
daughter—long blonde pigtails. And you 
know what was going on over there. 
The Russians did with me what they felt 
like for three years. Because of those 
three years I had to have some op- 
erations, quite a few of them. These 
people harmed me so much in 
my young life I would never 
even move just a little finger 
for them.” 

Had she ever talked poli- 
tics with any Tory minister? 
“Never. No place and no 
time.” Sure, she added, “I’ve 
been out with a man for din- 
ner. Sure I’ve been out with 
a man to play golf. Well, 
why shouldn't 1?” Why not 
indeed? At last. report, she 
had sold one memoir to a 
Cologne magazine for $25,- 
000, signed a contract with 
the Toronto Star for $7,000, 
earned $5,000 from the CBC, 
was negotiating for a $33,000 
story with an English paper, 
and was asking $12,000 for 
other interviews. There was 
even talk of a movie. 
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The Trouble with Odinga E a 

Ever since Kenya became indi hardly solvi 
ent two years ago, Jomo Кей would | 
rallying cry has been harambe-y ac that 
hili for “all pull together." Most kaiz that t 
yans have been quite happy to piëjmnned 3 
their tribal and political rivalis? show no bu 
give pulling together a try. The ni ће, sin 
exception: Oginga Odinga, 54, ТОЇ wit 
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the powerful vA an 
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CYPRUS 


th 


еа in upper-story Win- 
А ote En D 

1 2 ith automatic weap- 
m 05 лет were grim-faced 

pehint. < wjth bolt-action rifles. 
still another row of 
ME d a Danish noncom at- 
United Nations peace- 
uchet forces stationed in Cyprus for 
"Mes о years. *Sure, it's dull to- 
id. “It’s dull every day. But 
might not be 50 dull if the U.N. 


prem Security Council clearly 
| 7 Last week it voted to extend its 
keeping mission another three 
| onths—0 June 26—at an added cost 
More than $9,000,000. So far, the 
US has borne the biggest share of the 
тпс] load, putting up $18 million 
af the $44,825,000 cost of the force. 
To cut costs, U.N. commanders have 
reduced the force from 7,000 to 5,000 


its gained, 


\ nen. Nevertheless, the operation is still 
: almost $3,000,000 in the red. 
Inga The three-month extension would 


came indies hardly solve the ‘Cyprus problem. But 
omo Kenji would probably keep the uneasy 
harambe-y peace that now exists. The Turks re- 
ver.” Most Walze that they are outgunned and out- 
ppytopi&mmed 3 to 1. Yet Greek Cypriots 
al rivalis stow no burning desire to take the of- 
try. The n fensive, since they are effectively in 
ya, 54, Viet tontrol without violence. The fierce 
ty pre! fights of 1965 have given way to 
; and lex Шу sporadic bombings. “We have 


A ме Ке but no progress,” 
А авот › Says 17.5. Am- 
lisagres W 207 Taylor Belcher. “Nobody feel: 
oderat P Меше to try for a solution.” have 
ast two 
vernmet * 
ort Om CHILE 
1 money d d FRAP 
yiplomas t Was billed as а “ Q 
aise Major protest ‚ &eneral strike"— 
mi ШТ nt of ease the moderate 
t his qr y Frei, But S. llean President Eduar- 
i qure], ove a (Н 6, Came off last week, 
De el a away from nly 35,000 workers 
ta аб ы «тацу». Si jobs, and the 
o fieh y бгеуү $ in Santiago's Plaza 
cingi egy те an skimpy crowd. Min- 
jected © TM tum an раска marched list- 
d fis Ple, O Young о: ugle corps; a few 
І al tu og ent с n nes chanted: “If the 
Кр M nose» Noe like this, we will 
bul it пей ог, even chunky Com- 
ding? the impa Mireya Baltra, 
bottle PSTlalists" between 
“tineg аз, This we gen 
Speake. With blood,” ex- 
Т every; ,. "€ have our 
І atlien ОЧУ Went home. 
n bine, т Dorthern Chile, 
7 тү ting «, 705 had fired into a 


Ny PPer с. Strikers at El 
ine, killing eight 
$ Protesting gen- 
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eral strike was one of a series с 

the Frente de Acción Popular EA 
Chile’s Socialist-Communist opposition 
to Christian Democrat President Frej 
FRAP was obviously working along the 
guidelines of the recent Tri-Continental 
Conference in Havana, which recom- 
mended stepped-up labor trouble as a 
means to Red takeover. Since Januar : 
strikes in the Chilean copper mines ine 
cost Frei’s government $60 million and 
the mild-mannered President got tough 
Going before the nation on radio and 
television, . he angrily declared that 
FRAP was out to "economically paralyze 
the nation. We are witnessing a pre- 
meditated act of subversion." 

The Stranglehold. Frei also got un- 
expected—and unwitting—help from 
Fidel Castro. After the shooting at El 
Salvador, Fidel took to Mavana radio 
to attack Chile's President as *a coward 
and reactionary" who had "promised 


GASTON FRANCO 


PRESIDENT FREI 
Suddenly he got tough. 


revolution without blood but has given 
only blood without revolution.” Cas- 
tro's castigations struck many Chileans 
as an outsider's interference in domestic 
problems, and coupled with Frei's tele- 
vision address helped to undercut sup- 
port for the FRAP-led general strike. — 
Still, Frei has been unable during his 
17-month tour in office to translate his 
53% electoral mandate into significant 
reforms. Though his Christian Demo- 
crats dominate the House of Deputies, 
FRAP—in combination with the Radi- 
cals—holds the upper hand in the Sen- 
ate and has emasculated Frei's copper 
program. This scheme aims to make 
Chile the world’s No. 1 copper producer 
and earn an additional $300 million in 
foreign exchange to finance Freis 
sweeping proposals for land reform— 
which themselves are stymied in the leg- 
islature. Heartened by a recent by-elec- 
tion victory in Valparaiso and by the 
failure of last week’s strike, Frei none- 
theless faces a long hard struggle in his 
effort to break FRAP’s stranglehold. 


П 


СОВА 


А Puritan in Havana 


Fidel Castro has never been a swing- 
er. Nightclubs, booze, fancy food, fast 
crowds—he shunned them all like a 
capitalist plague, and frowned on any 
of his lieutenants who failed to do the 
same. Last week Castro suddenly did 
more than frown. He announced the 
arrest of at least 20 "playboy officials" 
who were giving more of their time to 
the cocktail circuit than to Commu- 
nism. Among them: Major Efigenio AI- 
meijeiras, a member of the party's Cen- 
tral Committee, Castro's vice minister 
of the armed forces, and the military's 
second in command—after Fidel's little 
brother Raúl. 

б Castro accused Almeijeiras of having 

close relations with antisocial elements, 
vagabonds, bums and corrupt people,” 
and more specifically, with Rolando 
Cubela, another Havana man about 
town sent up for 25 years this month 
for plotting  Castro's assassination 
(TIME, March 18). Castro absolved 
Almeijeiras of any guilt in the plot, but 
claimed that he demonstrated “the same 
instability of character and lack of seri- 
ousness as Cubela." 

For that sin, Castro stripped Almei- 
jeiras of his rank and booted him out 
of the government, the military and the 
Central Committee, giving him a chance 
to correct himself "by beginning his 
revolutionary life as he did the first 
time, without any position whatever." 
That way Almeijeiras may return to 
the social fold “а simple man and revo- 
lutionary" purged of his "illegal and 
vicious" ways. And the other playboys? 
*Nothing is going to happen to them," 
Castro assured. "We will send them to 
a hospital to be cured, and if they are 
crazy, to the insane asylum.” 

One place they would not be sent was 
to foreign embassies in Havana. The 
Maximum Leader had nothing good to 
say about officials who attend diplo- 
matic receptions where “counter-revo- 
lutionary jokes” are told. At such gath- 
erings, huffed Fidel, obscene stories are 
a “common occurrence.” With that, the 
regime announced that henceforth all 
invitations to diplomatic wingdings must 
not be sent directly to governmental 
guests, but instead to the foreign min- 
istry’s protocol department for prior 
screening. 


BRAZIL 


The Animal Game 

For two weeks Sao Paulo had been 
in full crisis. More than 60,000 men 
were idled, the largest single industry 
in Latin America’s greatest industrial 
city was paralyzed, and the lives of 
most adult Paulistas were in some way 
affected. Government officials, poli 
labor leaders and representatives of 
industry met round the clock 
emergency conferen 
crisis was quie 
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' agreed to end their crackdown on о 
do bicho—the animal game—the larg 
est permanent floating numbers game 
in the world. А 

Jógo do bicho, although illegal, has 
been a national institution 1n Brazil for 
decades. It is too tempting a source of 
kickbacks for police and politicians to 
really want to stamp it out (cops as- 
signed to the bicho squad are known 
as “jockeys” because of the good rides 
they can get) Highly organized, de- 
liciously complex and by its own lights 
unfailingly honest, the animal game has 
withstood all manner of crackdowns 
and shakedowns, grown into a $500 
million-a-year business that employs 
roughly 1% of the nation's total work- 
ing force. Millions of Brazilians play it 
every day, and almost all have at least 
a nodding acquaintance with their local 
bicheiros. “If you see two shacks lost 
somewhere in the backlands," a Bra- 
zilian diplomat once observed, *you can 
bet that a bicheiro lives in one of them 
and a steady bettor in the other." 

Death & the Elephant. Based on a 
19th century lottery to boost attendance 
at the Rio zoo, the animal game is no 
ordinary numbers racket. It starts off 
with 25 animals, each of which is as- 
signed four consecutive numbers (from 
01-04 for the ostrich to 97-00 for the 
cow). Odds for a straight animal bet 
are 20 to 1, but few bettors stop there. 
They can get 70 to 1 for guessing the 
last two figures of the winning number, 
700 to 1 for the last three figures, 
6,000 to 1 for getting all four figures 
right. They can play their hunches back- 
ward or forward, in combinations or 
alone, and by paying extra and accept- 

ing lower odds, apply their bets to as 
many as seven separate drawings. 

Inherently superstitious, Brazilians 
find jógo simply fascinating. They can 
find portents of the winning numbers 
in dreams, cloud formations and any 
number of symbolic events. The ele- 
phant has come to be associated with 
death, and whenever there is a fatal 
traffic accident involving a car with one 
of the elephant’s numbers (45-48) on 
its license plates, the betting is unusual- 
ly heavy. A few years ago, when the 

Rio papers published the picture of a 
derailed locomotive, so many bet on the 
last four figures of its registration num- 
ber that the bicheiros were forced to 

warn that they could not рау off at the 
usual odds if it won. To the surprise of 
practically everybody, it didn't. ро 
pr & Lampposts. The mechanics 

petting are a snap. All it takes is a 
scribbled note or a phone call to any 


of the thousands of bicheir, 

the street corners, shops aec m 

every city and are easily identified by 
their sunglasses and cigars. Drawings 
are usually held at 2 p.m. in local 
bicho headquarters, and the winning 
numbers are immediately dispatched by 
taxi and bicycle, scribbled in chalk on 
designated walls and lampposts. So 

clogged do phone lines become after 

each drawing that telephone compa- 
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ny executives call it “the Фёсло hour.” 
There is never any question of being 
cheated. “We have to be honest with 
our customers,” says a veteran Rio ani- 
mal man. “If a bicheiro tried anying 
funny, word would get around ard he'd 
be out of business.” Bicho men. ín. fact, 
are often local heroes. Their 0905 аге 
reasonable, they set neither ™aXimum 
nor minimum limits on b/$ and they 
invariably come to the 14 of needy 
families unable to рау РЇ hospital bills 
or buy food. Besides. SAYS, Sociologist 
Renato Carneiro Ca»POS, playing the 
bicho is about the oly hope the worker 
has of trying to recice his poverty.” 
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INDIA 


Flames in Punjab 


For a change, there were no major 
food riots in India last week. Instead, 
something potentially more worrisome 
than hunger exploded into violence: 
communal riots, the ugly outbreak of 
fighting between groups of different re- 
ligions or languages that has all too of- 
ten bloodied the nation. By week's end, 
14 persons had been killed, 500 injured 
and nearly 1,500 jailed as Sikhs and 
Hindus, who hitherto had lived togeth- 
er in relative peace, fought in the streets 
of Delhi and in scores of towns in the 
state of Punjab. Cried a Hindu nation- 
alist leader: “АП Punjab is on fire." 

Separatist Sikhs. The flame was lit 


fortnight ago when the powerful Work- 


ing Committee of the Con 

П еѕѕ Р 
caved in to the demands E India’ 
7,000,000 Sikhs for the creation of a 
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argued the Sikhs, ЫИ fate genc 
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state. Sikh Leader Sant Dd a | Pes 2 
threatened to go ateh Si 


On а 15. 
maxed by self-immolation 


demand was met. Any; 
- Anxio 

lence, the Working Con S a 
Prime Minister Indira ©З 1 
ber, at last committed the f Sa Mig, 
ernment to formation of eder | gli 
speaking state. а М 

Violence came ап | 

gus Н ^ апуһоу р | 
Hindi-speaking Hindus who M ЧЕ | 
a minority in the new State, Prg fon washington 
partition of Punjab, Yagya Dutt ga sr, but ha 
ma, 47, a leader of the milit E КипуО! 


Й @ 
dox Jana Sangh Party, begana ш 3 qur 62, who 


Void b qi ep 
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his own in the marketplace of A D s Manhattan 
Refusing any sustenance GR it үйр Ше da) 
daily glassfuls of Gangajal—water fa a hotel car 
the Ganges—Sharma quickly Joy 1:19. 48 


lbs. in the first week, soon was unt 


to sit up. the way to 
Drawn Swords. Meanvhile, tame 
sands of other Hindus carried theirp ie ie 


tests to the streets. Chanting “Р 
Suba Murdabad!" (Death to the 
state of Punjab!) and "Indira Gant} y 
Murdabad!" (Death to Indira Ga 
the mobs attacked government рр 
ty and set fire to Sikh shops, с 
uncounted damage. In the towno 
pat, 55 miles north of Delhi, a 
Congress Party worker and two 0 n, 
men were burned alive when Hi: 
rioters set fire to the cycle n 
which they were trapped. In к / 
city of Delhi, turbaned [йз 
main Sikh temple impassively cii 
off insults and ducked stone Ш 
harassment by a mob of 2; 
became unbearable. Then, ТЕЕ, 
curved swords and’ yelling ie кош 
Sikh guards charged the mo» | 
many Hindus. ; 
The communal rioting w 
concern to Indira G 
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is, 
ЕУ „теб: . 
from | ir ч Gridiron show was а 
worth the Denes 
x onesgue Rabelaisian Toots 
tantly ony e nad jumbered down from 
hattan diner for the party. Pack- 
the day after, big Toots tripped 
hotel carpet, performed a dive of 
—NWaler fry m degree. of. difficulty and belted 
kly los j| 75016. bulk down onto the floor. 
1 Was units am way to the hospital with a bro- 
tales, Toots was asked if he'd like a 
While, the tink and, to show either the shock he 
ied thea) in or his sense of historic drama, 
M trglied: "Yes, I'd like a Coke." 
та бий Yoly barracuda! Now, thanks to that 
ira Оа йд device, the camera, the truth 
ment ИН! Divested of his bat cowl, the 
10р5, C ed crusader is no her than’ 
own ofa C none other than U.S. 
ommunications Commission 
lliam Henry, 37, who 
S cave to do a comic 
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id two olf Mired out of hi 
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song-and-dance at а Multiple Sclerosis 
Society benefit in Washington. But an 
evildoer took his picture. Would the 
caped commissioner repeat the act be- 
fore the Women's National Democratic 
Club as requested? Would the network 
archenemies of ABC-TV's Batman think 
the chairman was giving dastardly pub- 
licity to the bat channel by wearing puce j 
powder-blue tights? Gleeps! Henry de- ) i 
cided to stay out of the women's club 
show. From now on hel stick close to 
his cave at the FCC. 


At first it seemed like a nice way to % 
patch up the feud between city hall and ; 
the press: a touch football game in Cen- 
tral Park on a Sunday afternoon. But 
the field was muddy, the city hall eleven 
was mean, and the city room team was 


| : oigan Y Va 
i SECRETARY McNAMARA 
Incommunicado on the slopes. 


down the most difficult slopes in expert | 
style. “It’s great to get those problems 
out of your system for a while,” he 
grinned. “And they're not bothering me 
with cables and phone calls.” 


For years the improbable gastronome | 
had been dropping into the late Henri | 
Soulé's Le Pavillon restaurant whenever | 
he came to Manhattan. When he did 50, { 
recalled an aide to the eatery's famed | 
owner, “M. Soulé saw to it that there 
was a bottle of Romanée Conti at his i 
table. Two of his favorite dishes are j 
poulet mascotte and filet de boeuf pé- | 
rigourdine." And so in Soulé's will, filed i 
for probate in Manhattan—and leaving HET 
the bulk of his estate of more than 
, Es 3 $1,000,000, including proceeds from the 
MAYOR LINDSAY eventual sale of Le Pavillon and his 
newer Cóte Basque, to his widow Olga 
and sister Madeleine—he bequeathed | 
rusty. New York's Mayor John Lindsay, “а watch to my dear friend J. Edgar | 
44, made it clear that he can tackle all Hoover,” the FBi's bonded epicurean. | 
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Throttles in the park. 


kinds of problems. “Anyone lays a hand Jr pe T. А 
оп ће io gets shot ciate police — The bride's father had. he \\ 
detective from the sidelines as the game — "You'll be lucky to have five days before. | 
began. He was joking, but that was the Ше press finds Jod осна hs | 
end of the joke. Lindsays Lancers Netherlands’ newlyweds had a little | | 
played touch like a varsity of muggers. more time than that, pasty Regs 
His Honor himself drew 15 yds. for they were lucky enough to arrange or 
nearly throttling the opposition quarter- U.S. Air Force transports to es them | 
back, one radio writer landed іп the from Europe to the Mexican border—a | 
hospital with a broken knee, and sever- PS es pus ruse for which they pus 
al others limped home with scars and the U.S. $2 more than two first-class | 
loosened teeth. Lindsay, however, left commercial fares. Then, after eight days " 
the field without so much as a limp honeymoon-hiding from reporters, The 
БҮТӨ ТЕК. Netherlands’ Crown Princess Beatrix, 
à MET iro 28, and her German bridegroom, Claus 

It had been a long, rugged winter in von Amsberg, 39, were at last chased 
Washington, and Defense Secretary down by a crowd of photographers as 
Robert McNamara, 49, was certainly they arrived on the little Mexican is- 
due for a rest. The trouble is that Bob land of Cozumel. The royal couple 
McNamara never exactly rests. Flying promptly went into seclusion а і 
into Switzerland for a week's skiing va- the villa of former Mexican Pr 
cation at Zermatt, he started tearing Adolfo López Mateos. 
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RELIGION 


SEMINARIES ` 


Chicago at 100 

John D. Rockefeller Sr. was a Bap- 
tist of conventional piety, hardly the 
sort of man to launch a religious 1nsur- 
rection. Without intending to, he did. 
As the price for bankrolling the found- 
ing of the University of Chicago in 1890, 
he insisted that Chicago's struggling, 
sectarian Baptist Seminary become the 
nucleus of the university. This year Chi- 
cago's Divinity School, older than the 
university because it dates from the sem- 
inarys founding, celebrates its 100th 


а а 
uc 


of 375 is an ecumenical admixture of 
Protestants (including 55 Methodists, 
54 Lutherans, 40 Baptists, 31 Presbyte- 
rians, 25 Episcopalians) seaso/€d with 
17 Roman Catholics, four JWS and a 
solitary Buddhist. Charəteristically, 
they put their theological udies ahead 
of formal religion; Profesor Joseph Sit- 
tler mournfully notes tt there are sel- 
dom more than 20 9 30 students at 
midweek services in Jond Chapel. — 
Magnet for Teichers. This history 
and atmosphere his drawn to the school 
some of the met lively, creative and 
talented theologians and church his- 
ARTHUR SIEGEL 


DIVINITY SCHOOL FACULTY MEETING * 
To probe, to question, to risk and sometimes to err. 


anniversary—respected everywhere for 
dynamism, innovation and influence. 

In the free environment of the new 

University of Chicago, the Divinity 
School quickly lost its denominational 
character, became committed to the 
then jarring notion that Christianity is 
a historical religion that can find its full 
meaning only within a total concept of 
human culture. "This conviction led the 
Divinity School to ride the crest of each 
Successive wave of American Protestant 
thought. First, as a citadel of liber- 
alism, At warred on fundamentalism 
Then it pioneered in historical criti. 
cism of the Bible, developed profes- 
sional standards for  Sunday-school 
teachers. Later the school was swept by 
Karl Barth’s neo-orthodoxy and Paul 
Tillich’s existential theology. And it was 
in the library of fortresslike Swift Hall 
in 1955 that Student Thomas Altizer, 
now professor of religion at Atlanta's 
Emory University, came suddenly to 
the conclusion that "God is dead" for 
modern society. 

Today Chicago's student enrollment 
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torians currently teaching in the U.S. 
"They include: 
> JERALD BRAUER, 43, Lutheran, the 
dean. Brauer's scholarly field is English 
Puritanism, and his modern interest is 
the effect of religion in politics and ed- 
ucation. Appointed dean eleven years 
ago, he is committed to the credo that 
“knowledge, although of value for. its 
own sake," must lead to social action. 
> GIBSON WINTER, 49, Episcopalian, 
professor of ethics and society. Having 
earned a Ph.D. in sociology at Harvard, 
he went on to be a pioneer of church 
renewal and writer of the provocative 
Suburban Captivity of the Churches. 
> RoBERT GRANT, 48, Episcopalian, 
professor of New Testament. The top 
expert on patristics (the study of the 
writings of the early church fathers) 
de сао брі in {һе` U.S., Grant 
writes limericks (“Most of them can't 
be printed"), short Plays and books, in- 
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tradition here is hard-nosed Tesearch” 
> LANGDON GILKEY, 47, Baptist, y. 
fessor of theology. A teacher in б 
he spent World War II in a Тара 
prison camp, told of the experientei 
Shantung Compound. The greatest 
Chicago, says Gilkey, "is that it vix 
Christianity not as separate from o 
ture, but as its spiritual essence." 

> MARTIN Marty, 37, Lutheran, ase 
ate professor of church history. Amy 
the top historians of the Сі 
church in America, Marty served it 
eight years as a parish minister, 2 
associate editor of the Christian (s 
tury. He went to Chicago Divinity $ 
cause it “is short on ideology ant 
cause pragmatism has never been ade 
word here.” 
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your NCR representative would be 
happy to fill you in on. 

First announced in January '65, 
NCR 500 systems are setting rec- 
ords for enthusiastic acceptance. 

Why? Very simple. 

NCR 500's give more input, out- 
put and processing capabilities 
than any other low-priced computer 
system on the market today. 

Buyers get NCR's unique “total 
system” advantage... everything 
from one manufacturer, from data 
input through processing to output. 
No costly translating operations. 

They get NCR's unique "all lan- 
guages" capacity, too. (Input and 


CR 500 Series Computers are on their way ... 


output on punch card, punch paper 
tape, magnetic ledger card, and ор- 
tical print.) 

And they get a system of un- 
equalled flexibility. It works alone 
or as a satellite to any other com- 
puter systems. Even within the 
System itself there's expandable 
flexibility. 

So, in organizing the data re- 
quired for efficient business opera- 
tion, users of the NCR 500 Series 
Computer get more than they can 
get anywhere else for their money. 

No wonder that for businesses of 
every kind, NCR 500's are on their 
way . 
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New telephone system developed by МЕС 
offers 24 high quality voice channels 
| over 2 ordinary cable pairs 
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di Pulse Code Modulation—the revolutionary multichannel telephone system 
| pioneered by NEC— is now being used by the Nippon Telegraph and Tele- 
f | phone Public Corporation to meet the spiraling demand for short-haul phone 
Ai service. The new PCM system makes it possible to transmit 24 high quali- 
pw Voice channels over two ordinary cable pairs that normally provide only 
two channels—a tremendous expansion of toll circuit and inter-office trunk 
| line capacity without replacement or modification of existing lines! 
[4 , ne PCM system supplied by NEC offers two primary advantages over А 
onventional telephone set-ups. First, the quality of voice transmission is Outer view of repeater case with 
|. igh, even When carried on a Poor transmission medium subject to large stub cable for 21 repeater-palrs: 
| E R amounts of crosstalk, noise and attenuation. Second, the con- 
de. iui i TEN. is inexpensive, since no filter is required. 
| still further savings Chics ea production of circuit elements results 
long-term reliability and easy Ee M. oue 
Are you looking for an economical Way to expand your telephone ѕуѕ- 
fi tem? Then get al the facts on the revolutionary PCM System by contact- 
f xi pret AM $ leading producer of electronic and telecommunication 
You are cordially invited to ins 
products on display at booth 


ing the 7th Osaka Internation 


pect the wide array of NEC 
2015, 2nd pavilion, dur- 
al Trade Fair, April 9-29. 
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MODERN LIVING 


FASHION 


The New Underworld 


The sack. The sheath. The tunic. The 
tent dress. Each new look required a 
closetful of new clothes. But never has 
the housecleaning been as thorough. 
Now it appears, the very underworld of 
women’s fashions has been unmasked, 
the standard lingerie wardrobe has been 
suddenly rendered obsolete, 

For one thing, there is the question 
of how to keep underthings out of sight. 
Plunging armholes, cut-outs and open 
midriffs bare whatever necklines don’t 
reveal. Yesterday’s brassiéres were stur- 
dy supports; today they have become 
slim bands in the wispiest of fabrics, 
with halter straps for bareback dresses, 
and low sides for bib tops. Since the 
bare spots change from dress to dress, 
the bras are flexible, come with con- 
vertible straps that crisscross every 
which way for one-shoulder, no-shoul- 
der, U, V or X décolletés. Panties have 
shrunk to bikini briefs; petticoats begin 
at the hip, are a scant 16 in. from top 
to hem (previous length: 24 in.). 

For another, there is the problem of 
letting what must show be pretty. For 
that trim look, stocking manufacturers 
have lengthened hose to the full 38 in., 
are shortening the welt (reinforced 
stocking top) from 4 to 14 in.; Hanes, 
a leading stocking manufacturer, has 
eliminated the welt altogether. Another 
hosier has come out with “рееКег” gar- 
ters, which cover the stocking top with 
meant-to-be-seen lace; Dior has taken 
to decorating the top with flowers and 
Belle-Sharmer has stockings that fasten 
with snaps. Best solution slim girls have 
found is pantyhose, sheer tights that do 
away with girdle and garter (sales have 
already increased 20%), but even they 
are far from ideal—bag at the ankle 
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HIPSTER PETTICOAT 


FLED GIRDLE 


when left loose, rip if they are pulled 
tight. As one young modern put it: 
“Let’s face it; the only thing that really 
works is bare legs." 

That looks fine on nymphets, but for 
the woman in need of support it can be 
downright embarrassing. Girdle manu- 
facturers, however, are rising to the 
crisis with all kinds of artful camouflage. 
Some are disguising the unseemly with 
ruffles; others propose nylon bloomers 
and all-in-one outfits with built-in bra 
and legs like Jamaica shorts. If all this 
seems too much, the well-dressed wom- 
an can simply take her stand against 
the rising hemline and resist. But she 
may soon find herself in a dwindling 
minority. Dress Designer Mainbocher 
speaks comfortingly of “client length," 
but he admits that his skirts are a full 
inch shorter than last year, now just 
shadow the knee. And even Mrs. Wil- 
liam Paley, secure in the Best-Dressed 
Hall of Fame, has heard the call: “I’m 
wearing mine slightly above the knee, 
but I honestly don't know what Im 
going to do in the future." 


NIGHTCLUBS 


What's on First? 

"Take the basic position of the Bos- 
ton Monkey. Bob and weave your head 
and move your hips in a groovin’ man- 
ner." Now you're doing the Philly Dog. 

For those who need them, these in- 
structions are supplied along with each 
copy of the record Philly Dog, released 
two months ago by a Memphis group 
called the Mar-Keys. Those who need 
them might also need to be told how to 
take the basic position of the Boston 
Monkey, but if they do they're nowhere. 
For in the frenzied world of the disco- 


BEN MARTIN 
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How many major 
world markets do 
TIME's International 
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BOOGALOO AT ARTHUR 
The popular is already out. 


théque, where a dance is old while it's 
still new, only the sharpies and the “dis- 
co bums" are ever in the know. They 
know, as Philadelphia Disk Jockey Hy 
Lit knows, that “the Philly Dog was 
invented by the kids and is spreading 
through Philadelphia like a virus." And 
as everyone should now be aware, when- 
ever Philadelphia rocks, the rest of the 


Since Thanksgiving, the dance at dis- 
cothéques and hip parties had been the 
Boston Monkey, which consists of keep- 
ing both feet still and shaking the hips 
and hands. But the kids got bored and 
started moving, so right now in the 
smartest Manhattan nightspots it's the 
Boogaloo, in which you swivel from 
side to side, shuffling feet, rotating 
shoulders and pelvis. Says Terry Noél, 
discaire (record selector) at the pop- 
ular Arthur: “The Boogaloo is a casual 
motion, a pose. It’s aloof. It says, ‘Don’t 


The Philly Dog, now bounding in 
from Philadelphia, is happy-go-lucky. It 
can be recognized, says Hy Lit, by its 
characteristic crouch, "sort of a break 
in the knees, like a guy on first base wait- 
ing to steal second.” Dancers are also 
expected to clench their hands like paws 
and grapple with an invisible necktie, 
then place their hands behind the back 
position (palms outward). 
уз one Philadelphia record 
Promoter, evolved out of a “ 
risqué” tail-wa 
called the Dog 
Several cities. S 
Philly improvise 
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ШООК & KENDAL IN “SHAKESPEARE” 
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insight. But it is Madhur Jaffrey as the 
film star who dances away with the 
show. Pale and supple as an ibis, she 
slithers through the film like an erotic 
ivory temple carving come to life, the 
embodiment of an India that continues 
to attract the Western visitor without 
giving any of itself away. 


The End of the Millennium 


The Last Chapter. To a generation 
once removed from the holocaust of 
European Jewry, The Last Chapter will 
be an illuminated manuscript of what 
once was and can never be again. To 
some of those whose memories are 
longer, it will be a film almost too 
bitter to bear. 

Producers Benjamin and Lawrence 
Rothman have pointedly avoided the 
customary | chamber-of-horrors ap- 
proach in their documentary history of 
the Polish Jews. There are no closeups 
of bulldozers pushing bodies into mass 
graves, no shots of the prisoners of 
Treblinka and Auschwitz. The narra- 
tor, Theodore Bikel, never raises his 
voice a decibel above conversational 
level. Instead, with a rare collection of 
stills and film clips, the movie quietly 
tells the history of Jewish life in Po- 
land, a history that took a millen- 
nium to evolve and four years to be 
obliterated. 

Chapter shows the end first: the new 
Diaspora after Hitler's “final solution" 
scattered the remaining Jews to the 
U.S. and Israel. Then the film tours the 
ancient village of Kazimierz on the Vis- 
tula, where Jews first settled in Poland. 
Though Poland gave. them nothing but 
space—on land they could not own— 
the Jews returned the favor tenfold 
over the centuries. 

They became productive citizens, 
weavers, blacksmiths, tailors, scholars, 
even soldiers who fought in segregated 
battalions for Polish independence 
against the Czar. In return, Poland al- 
ternately ignored them or persecuted 
them with murderous pogroms. Still, a 
year without a pogrom was considered 
a good one, and the good years were 
poetically simple and sweet. Chapter 
shows a cheder, a Hebrew school full 
of students so serious that they are al- 
most comic, a scene from a Yiddish 
play, a 1912 home movie of an Ortho- 
dox wedding looking for all the world 
like a series of moving Chagall litho- 
graphs of children, bride, groom and 
wedding guests. ' 3 

The film’s contained bitterness rises 
in the last half hour, when the story of 
the 1943 Warsaw ghetto uprising is 
told with vivid battleground photogra- 
phy. The ghetto was supposed to have 
been destroyed within a 24-hour period, 
in time for Hitler’s birthday on April 
20. Instead, its prisoners held out 
against the Germans for 42 days, with- 
out the support—perhaps air-dropped 
medical supplies—that, the filmmakers 
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contend, the hard-pressed Allies could 
have given. 

That more than 4,000,000 (the film’s 
figure) Jews perished in Poland is only 
a statistic. By showing the history of 
all of them, and the personalities of a 
few of them, The Last Chapter gives 
the tragedy a face and brings it unfor- | 
gettably home to stay. 


Kid Sister 
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The Singing Nun. Soeur Sourire— f 
Sister Smile—was what she called her- | 
self, that serene Belgian nun who two | 
years ago sang {һе affectedly unaffected 
song, Dominique, that made her an Ed 
Sullivan celebrity and brought windfall 
wealth to her Dominican community. 
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DEBBIE REYNOLDS IN “SINGING NUN“ 
Every silver lining has its cloud. 


But every silver lining has its cloud, and 
Sister Smile’s is The Singing Nun, a 
chromo-colored, semifictional biography 
starring Debbie Reynolds in the title role. 

Debbie, singing in her own small, true 
voice, plays your typical modern nun— 
mascaraed lashes, tweezed eyebrows 
and lipsticked smile facing the wind as 
she steers her motor scooter around the 
Belgian countryside. To give Sister 
Smile’s simple story some plot, if not 
taste, the singing nun is furnished with 
an old boy friend (Chad Everett) who 
makes her a recording star and an in- 
ternational celebrity, then tries to per- 
suade her to renounce her vows. 

Should she stay in show biz or should 
she go to Africa and be a medical mis- 
sionary? After all, she has been giving 
injections to grapefruits, practicing for 
the day when she can inoculate a native 
without flinching. Should all that citrus 
go to waste? Helping and hindering 
her in her decision are Ricardo Montal- 
ban as a priest, Greer Garson as her 
mother prioress and Ed Sullivan as b 
self. Sullivan, who has but t 
sions, intense pain am 
rassment, gets ampie OP 
display both. __ 
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SCIENCE 


SPACE 
Gemini's Wild Ride 

“We've got serious problems here. 
We're tumbling end over end, and we've 
disengaged from the А gena." 

That ominous message from the two- 
man spaceship Gemini 8 alarmed a na- 
tion grown accustomed to uninterrupted 
space success. Off Formosa, aboard the 
tracking ship Coastal Sentry tense NASA 
technicians followed the approaching 
capsule by radar and urgently queried 
Astronauts Neil Armstrong and David 
Scott for additional information. In the 
Mission Control Center near Houston, 
flight controllers huddled over their 
consoles and studied telemetered data 
in a desperate effort to track down the 
trouble. Millions of Americans listened 
in startled silence as NASA's Paul Ha- 
ney, his usually calm voice urgent and 
shaken, announced over television and 
radio that Gemini 8 was in danger. 

What made the news even more dif- 
ficult to believe was that the day had 
begun with almost letter-perfect pre- 
cision. And now, after the flawless twin 
launch of the Agena target vehicle and 


ASTRONAUTS & PARARESCUE TEAM AFTER SPLASHDOWN 


the Gemini, after making space rendez- 
vous seem almost routine, and after the 
first successful docking of two space- 
ships, something had gone wrong. 

Gemini 8’s ordeal began shortly after 
its docking triumph, when Armstrong 
and Scott began a program of planned 
maneuvers to test the stability of the 
Gemini-Agena system. As they passed 
within range of the tracking station at 
Tannanarive, in the Malagasy Repub- 
lic, Command Pilot Armstrong report- 
ed that he had easily swung the Gemini- 
Agena combination around 90°. “It’s 
gone quite well,” he reported, just be- 
fore he passed out of radio range. 

Next, the astronauts sent an elec- 
tronic signal that was supposed to start 
the Agena’s tape recorder, already pro- 
grammed to fire the Agena’s attitude 
thrusters and begin a series of gentle 
maneuvers. Instead, the Gemini-Agena 
began to gyrate violently through space, 
yawing and rolling at a rapidly increas- 
ing rate. Unable to stabilize the joined 
spacecraft, Armstrong resorted {о 
a last-ditch maneuver: he undocked. 
Once freed though, Gemini began to 
roll even more rapidly. 


After near disaster, a saving bull's-eye. 
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At end of fourth orbit Gemini 
docked with Agena 185 mi. above Earth. 
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e-entry Control om 


ixteen 25-Ib.-thrust rockets 
used to position Gemini for 
retrofire and during re-entry. 


OAMS 
Orbital Attitude and 
Maneuvering System 
ixteen 25 to 100:Ib--thrust rockets 
| used to control roll; pitch, yaw and 
| to perform maneuvers in space. 
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No. 8 thruster’ 


| TIME Diagram by В. M. Chapin, Jr. 


The truth, when NASA had time to 
confirm it, was bitter only because it 
pointed to one of those senseless snafus 
that sometimes seem to dog even the 
best planned and executed space ef- 
forts. The trouble, said NASA, was 
caused by a short circuit in the elec- 
trical system that controlled Gemini 8's 
maneuvering  thrusters. The short 
started a 25-lb. thruster firing, sending 
the craft into its rapid spin. The astro- 
nauts did not at first realize that the 
trouble was in their own craft because 
Gemini's maneuvering system had been 
turned off, decided to unlock because 
they thought that the difficulty might be 
in the Agena. When they realized that 
their own thrusters must be at fault, 
they deactivated the entire maneuvering 
system and calmly resorted to their Re- 
entry Control System to stop the roll. 

In May, Gemini 9 is scheduled to fly 
a docking and space-walk mission even 
more complicated than Gemini 8's. And 
NASA officials are confident that they 
will live up to the promise made by 
President Johnson last week, when he 
said that the U.S. would "land the first 
man on the surface of the moon, and 
we intend to do this in the decade of 


the 1960s." 


Dogged Determination 

Around the time that Astronauts 
Armstrong and Scott were ordered to 
return to earth after less than a day in 
orbit, two Russian space travelers were 
finishing a much longer flight. After 22. 
days in orbit in their Cosmos 110 satel- 
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in docking cone 


Cabin windows 


lite—longer than any other living be- 
ings have spent in space—Cosmodogs 
Veterok and Ugolyok were brought 
down to a safe landing in Russian Cen- 
tral Asia. Still wearing their space jack- 
ets, they were promptly flown to Mos- 
cow for a triumphant TV appearance. 

Obviously fatigued by the ordeal, 
Ugolyok sprawled out and tried to nap 
during most of his five minutes before 
the cameras; Veterok was able to stand 
only with the assistance of a laboratory 
technician. Otherwise, the dogs ap- 
peared to be in good health, occasional- 
ly lapping vigorously at bowls of water. 

Though the travelers showed uneasi- 
ness and some disruption of their co- 
ordination during the first eight or nine 
days in space, Russian scientists report- 
ed that they gradually became accli- 
mated, and apparently suffered no per- 
manent ill effects from weightlessness. 
Doctors were still watching for any radi- 
ation effects, because at the apogee of 
each of their 330 orbits they were at a 
height of 560 miles—higher than any 
astronaut or cosmonaut has ever flown, 
and well within the lower reaches . of 
the Van Allen radiation belt. 

To Western scientists, it seemed ob- 
vious that the flight of the space dogs 
was merely a prelude to a major step in 
Russia’s manned space program, which 
seems to have been marking time since 
Cosmonaut Aleksei Leonov took the 


world’s first space walk a year ago bez 


it left little doubt that the 
doggedly determined í 
man on the moon. ии 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


A Code for Cops & Confessions 


For decades, U.S. police have solved 
most crimes by questioning suspects— 
many of whom do not know that they 
have a constitutional right to silence. 
Alarmed at police abuses, some eminent 
jurists now argue that all confessions 
should be abolished unless made in the 
presence of lawyers. Equally alarmed, 
others charge that the result would 
cripple all law enforcement. Is there a 
fair, practical compromise? 

While the Supreme Court ponders 
this hottest issue in U.S. criminal law, 


“PARDON ME, SIR, BUT YOU’RE UNDER ARREST— 
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LAW 


at the station house for taped question- 
ing for up to four hours—without a 
Jawyer, if the suspect has none. After 
that, those involved in less serious cases 
must be either freed or charged. 

> In serious felonies, such as murder, 
a suspect may be held for “further 
screening” (grilling, line-ups, etc.), 
which could extend his detention as long 
as 22 hours. During “sustained ques- 
tioning,” he is entitled to the presence 
of his lawyer. When his lawyer is ab- 
sent, the police are entitled to ask 
“whether he wishes to make a state- 
ment.” If he balks, the police are barred 
from “persistent questioning.” After 


OLIPHANT—DENVER POST 


NOW, LET ME ADVISE YOU OF YOUR RIGHTS!” 


Trying for tape recorders and cash from the police. 


the prestigious American Law Institute 
has force-drafted a tentative model 
code of pre-arraignment procedure. De- 
vised by leading judges, scholars and 
police chiefs, the code is aimed at giving 
State legislatures an overall. blueprint 
for maximizing the rights of both police 
and suspects. Key provisions: 
> А policeman may stop, frisk and 
question any person “observed in cir- 
cumstances which suggest” that he has 
been or is about to be involved in 
criminal activity. After 20 minutes, the 
person must be freed, or arrested and 
taken to the station house, or given a 


summons to appear in court, Every such 
detention must be fully Sees diede 


> At the station house, ever 

person must be immediately ER 

that he has a right to silence, that 

thing he says may be held against 

that he may promptly call (with police 

cash) and have access to counsel, rela- 

tives or friends. The warning and ques- 

tioning must be tape-recorded. 

> Anyone arrested with a warrant 
charging a specific crime must be 
brought forthwith before a magistrate 
who will inform him of his rights. Those 


any- 
him, 


arrested without a warrant must be in- 
formed of their rights, but may be held 


36 


this period, the suspect is either freed, 
charged and released on bail, or ar- 
raignéd before a magistrate. 

To enforce the code, which has yet 
to be approved by the American Law 
Institute’s full membership, the drafters 


aim to exclude illegal confessions and 
such “poisonous fruits" as incriminating 
leads gathered from inadmissible state- 
ments. The drafters have stirred intense 
controversy by 1) approving some inter- 
rogation without lawyers present, and 


2) not calling for free lawyers for all 


indigent suspects—thus admittedly giv- 
ing an advantage to anyone able to af- 
ford counsel. The drafters argue that 
the U.S. simply does not have enough 
lawyers to represent every arrested in- 
digent. They point to such other pio- 
neering safeguards as tape-recording, 
and conclude that their whole code 
ives arrested persons “greater protec- 
tions than are presently provided any- 
where in the U.S.” Will that be enough 
for the Supreme Court? This month, 
during oral arguments in five crucial 
one loyyer who cited 
rew a s 

from Justice Hugo Black. “That model 


“is that in the 


confession cases, 
the draft code d 


code,” needled Black, 
Constitution?” 
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$115,000—freely admitting, in Judge 
Heller’s words, that “no sum of money 
would be adequate to compensate the 
claimant for the injuries he suffered and 
the scars which he obviously bears.” 


LAW SCHOOLS 
A Peek at the Pros 


The nation’s “esoteric” law schools 
“fail to help the practicing lawyer,” 
fumes E. Donald Shapiro. “They prat- 
tle about great principles, but who is 
helping the slob in Cedar Rapids?” 

The answer has to be Shapiro, 34 
the choleric boss of Michigan’s thriving 
Institute of Continuing Legal Educa- 
tion on the state university campus at 
Ann Arbor. Last year Shapiro lured 
2,500 U.S. lawyers through a blinding 
blizzard to Michigan’s Annual Advocacy 
Institute. This year 3,500 lawyers 
showed up from 49 states, Canada and 
Mexico. For two days in Ann Arbor, 
they positively drooled as leading judges 
presided over mock personal-injury tri- 
als and master cross-examiners demol- 
ished hapless witnesses. 

Promoter Shapiro, once a Philadel- 
phia lawyer noted for proving a ship 
unseaworthy because one of its mates 
had malaria, got into the teaching busi- 
ness because he was apparently avid for 
audiences bigger than juries. He now 
tours 14 Michigan cities with 53 pro- 
grams for practicing lawyers. Delighted 
to be called "dean," Shapiro is wont to 
order lawyer-aides to pick up his chil- 
dren at school, or require them to don 
white coats and serve cocktails. He first- 
names Michigan Supreme Court jus- 
tices, tells everyone who will listen that 
“educators should get off their duffs," 
papers the country with lawyer-luring 
ads that make academic purists swallow 
their pipestems. For all that, Shapiro 
has made Michigan's ІСТЕ. one of the 
best of its kind in the U.S. | A 

Careless Defendant. At this years 
Advocacy Institute ($35), Shapiro's 
3,500 students first boned up on two 
tomes of theory, plus detailed, fictitious 
depositions. After Yale Professor Flem- 
ing James lectured on "reasonable 
standard of care," they watched court- 
room maestros examine “Thomas Cov- 
ington Ш,” an alert lawyer-actor who 
insisted that he had taken every pre- 
caution before burning grass on his 
property. А sudden wind gust just hap- 
pened to whip up the flames that in- 
cinerated Neighbor Harvey Williams 
$75,000 house, stables and horses. у 

For Plaintiff Williams, San Francis- 
co's famed, ferocious Lawyer Marvin 
E. Lewis grilled Covington: * 

О. Did you think of calling the 
Williamses? 


A. No. Е к 
О. Did you think of getting а hose 


A. No. Fir 
Q. Did you think about the possibil- 


ity of a change in the weather? 


A. No. 4 3 
*All-right"" shouted Lewis, rushing 
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MICHIGAN'S DEAN SHAPIRO 
Winning with Superman. 


to a blackboard and scrawling in huge 
letters: DID NOT THINK. The “jurors” 
roared. 

Reckless Plaintiff. The country’s top 
torts scholar, Professor William L. Pros- 
ser of California's Hastings College of 
Law, next lectured on "causation"— 
illustrated by the case of Plaintiff "Mark 
Johns," 12, who had climbed a builder’s 
hoist, fallen 25 ft. and suffered serious 
injuries. Mark’s testimony seemed clear- 
ly to show the builders negligence in 
failing to warn or keep small boys away 
from his "attractive nuisance." In cross- 
examining, though, St. Louis Lawyer 
John C. Shepherd created another 
story: Mark played the violin, felt like 
“a sissy” and had climbed on a dare. 
New York Citys Emile Zola Berman 
then slyly offered the boy a glass of 
water, sat below his eye level and ami- 
ably got Mark to admit that when he 
got to the top of the hoist he had 
shouted: “Look at me! I'm Superman!” 

In the final mock trial, an injured 
motorist sued the city of “Brush Arbor” 
after one of its employees allegedly ran 
a stop sign and crunched the plaintiff's 
car. Joseph Kelner, president of the 
American Trial Lawyers Association, 
forced the employee to admit that he 
hated stop signs because they "sprout 
like mushrooms." Florida's A. J. Cone, 
defending the city, established not only 
that the accident occurred while the 
employee was on a three-hour lunch 
visit to his "sick" secretary, but also that 
the employee had previously showered 
the girl with nylons and roses. When 
Cone was finished, so was the employee. 

'To a man, the students took copious 
notes for future use in other court- 
rooms, far from Ann Arbor. The Sha- 
piro show may not be designed to dem- 


onstrate the law's nobility, but as опе — 


hard-working Negro lawyer put f 
you want to keep abreast of 
law is all about, you'd bette: 
this institute." — 
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MUSEUMS 
The Great Assyrian Affair 


Ever since the Los Angeles County 
Museum opened a year ago. a massive 
assemblage (8 ft. by 252 ft) of dark 
alabaster Assyrian reliefs has stood 
proudly in the marble foyer. Admired 
by the museum’s 2,000,000 visitors, the 
carved stone reliefs date back 27 cen- 
turies to the days when they graced the 
palace of Nimrud’s King Ashurnasirpal. 
In Los Angeles, they seemed a perfect 
museum piece, just right for the space 
they occupied. А ; 

In fact, the Assyrian reliefs were any- 
thing but permanent, since the museum 
did not own them. Behind the scenes in 
recent months, ownership had been 
transferred to Switzerland and then to 
Fort Worth in a series of maneuvers 
that threatened to revive all the bitter- 
ness attending the resignation of Di- 
rector Richard Brown last fall (TIME, 
Nov. 26). 

Final Option. Nub of the controversy 
is that it was Rick Brown who 1) first 
discovered the reliefs in the warehouse 
of London Art Dealer Spink & Son, 
Ltd., 2) arranged for them to be sent 
to Los Angeles with an option to buy, 
3) at the time of his resignation in- 
formed Spink that Los Angeles ap- 
parently was not going to exercise its 
option, and 4) urged their purchase by 
the as yet unbuilt Kimbell museum in 
Fort Worth, of which he is now director. 

Priced at $405,000, the reliefs ar- 
rived 15 months ago in Los Angeles, 
were installed. There the matter lay 
while insurance adjusters went over the 
cost of the repair of damage suffered 
during shipment. Not until last August 
did the trustees vote to buy them for 
“not more than $350,000." The acquisi- 
tions committee, however, took no ac- 
tion. Meanwhile, according to Brown, 
option after option expired, only to be 
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LOS ANGELES' NIMRUD RELIEFS 
A solution for an unseemly feud. 
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An ever-fresh impression for a birthday. 


renewed. On Nov. 5, time ran out on 
Spink's last and final option. Then the 
Kimbell Foundation, with Brown act- 
ing as a freelance consultant, bought 
the reliefs through its Swiss agent. 

Rising Tempers. In Los Angeles, 
where trustees thought they had an 
open-ended option, tempers rose when 
news of the deal came through, soared 
even higher when word of the price 
leaked out: $300,000—$50,000 less 
than Los Angeles had been willing to 
pay. Last week the Los Angeles County 
Museum was threatening to sue and the 
Kimbell Foundation was adamantly 
maintaining that the reliefs had been 
bought fairly and squarely. 

Then suddenly the impasse broke. 
The Kimbell directors decided that it 
would be unseemly for the two insti- 
tutions to squabble in the open, offered 
the Los Angeles museum a choice: 
either buy the reliefs at cost within 30 
days or hold them until the Kimbell mu- 
seum would be finished in 1969. Los 
Angeles Museum President Edward 
Carter summoned his trustees, then tel- 
egraphed their decision to put up the 
cash to keep the reliefs. And so, at 
week's end, still behind closed doors, 
the great Assyrian affair ended. 


Garden Party at the National 


.Six months ago, Washington's Na- 
tional Gallery of Art faced its approach- 
ing 25th birthday with no idea of how to 
celebrate it. Almost as a matter of re- 
flex, Director John Walker turned to the 
gallery's president, Paul Mellon. Noth- 
ing could be more natural. He is the son 
of Andrew Mellon, many-time Secretary 
ee the Treasury, whose personal fortune 
А the gallery. In his own right, Paul 
à ellon, along with his wife and his sis- 
e Mrs. Ailsa Mellon Bruce (first wife 
D U.S. Ambassador David K. E 
Tuce), is a collector of the first order. 
Since my father founded the gallery, 
naturally Y have a persona] interest in 
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BEGINNING APRIL 1, it’s more convenient that ever to fly the world 
routes of Japan Air Lines. To the USA, choose from 20 flights a 
week from Tokyo. Or step aboard in Hong Kong and fly direct to 
California 5 times a week on the "Sunset Express". To Europe, JAL 
offers 8 flights а week and your choice of routes from Tokyo: 
Polar and "Silk Road". And JAL adds Amsterdam as a new Polar 
gateway; Teheran as a new "Silk Road" stop. Throughout Asia, JAL 
features the most frequent jet services including daily flights from 
Bangkok to Tokyo and from Hong Kong to Osaka via Taipei. Also, 
JAL introduces new services to Nagoya, its fourth gateway to Japan. 
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STUDENTS 


Life & Death Grades 

The breath of the draft burns ever 
hotter on the neck of the U.S. college 
man—stirring an ever more passionate 
debate on the rights and wrongs of 
2-S, Selective Service's classification for 
draft deferment for students. The spe- 
cific issue is whether grades should de- 
termine exemption, and consequently 
whether colleges should reveal low 
grades to draft boards. The loftier issue 
is whether simply being in college en- 
titles a boy to avoid conscription. 

Many teachers feel that giving grades 
has turned into an awesome power over 
a student's future. U.C.L.A. Philosophy 
Professor C. Wade Savage says that de- 
ciding between a D and F makes him 
feel that he has “that student's life in 
my hands—and that's not the feeling a 
professor wants when he's giving a 
grade." At California State College in 
Los Angeles, Philosophy Instructor 
Beverly Woodward quit because, she 
says, her position was "morally intoler- 
able—I know of no way of measuring 
the value of a given human life." 

"I don't believe that the university 
can survive any further intrusion by the 
military, argues Brandeis Sociology 
Chairman John К. Seeley. “We have 
dirtied our hands enough with lucre. 
I don't want to see them dirtied by 
blood." He is leading a fight, so far 
unsuccessful, to get the Brandeis admin- 
istration to refuse to divulge student 
grades to draft boards. 

Seymour Melman, industrial engi- 
neering professor at Columbia, has pro- 
posed that teachers give A's to all their 
students to avoid such choices. His Co- 
lumbia colleague, Henry Linford, chem- 
ical engineering professor, retorted that 
“You can’t botch up our educational 
system just to circumvent a Government 
order,” and Dean David Truman calls 


JAMES Р. COYNE 


BRANDEIS’ SEELEY 
An awesome power on campus. 
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overgrading a “violation of intellectual 
trust.” Some students concede that they 
will choose easy courses to keep their 
grades high. An advertisement in the 
University of Michigan Daily urged 
coeds to muff their exams so the men 
could rank higher. : 

Most colleges plan to cooperate fully 
with draft boards, although some (in- 
cluding Princeton, Harvard, Stanford 
and Michigan) will withhold grades if a 
student requests it. After that, says Har- 
vard Dean John Monro, “What he does 
is between him and his draft board." 

Good for Dropouts? For many stu- 
dents, deferment by grades will become 
irrelevant in May and June, when, if 
they wish, they can take the Selective 
Service System's 1966 College Qualifica- 
tion Test, which is intended to be a 
uniform standard. It is not overly diffi- 
cult (“If 2 erasers cost 6 cents, how 
many erasers can be bought for 36 
cents2"), but some students still argue 
that draft boards have no right to take 
any evidence of academic ranking into 
account as a basis for conscription. 

Most students know that draft exemp- 
tion for college men tends to put the 
burden of military service on their non- 
college peers. Cornell’s Professor Doug- 
las Dowd sees no reason “why the fight- 
ing should be confined to underprivi- 
leged persons unable to get into college.” 
Students who agree mostly “take their 
principles out for a short walk,” as one 
Notre Dame student puts it, and wel- 
come their immunity. A Harvard senior 
contends that “the army is good for 
dropouts, the unskilled, and those who 
might otherwise fall into the poor of 
the future.” Michigan Senior Richard 
Bereza contends that people “who aren’t 
quite as capable are better able to en- 
dure the boredom of military life.” 

Saving Intellectuals? Harvard Sociol- 
ogist David Riesman, however, finds 
“something morally questionable" in the 
deferment of students. “If we were an 
African country with six educated peo- 
ple and needed all of them as ambas- 
sadors, the situation would be differ- 
ent.” Berkeley's Aaron Wildavsky, a 
political science associate professor, 
proposes a random, lottery-like selection 
among all draft-age men. Berkeley 
Sophomore Andrew C. McGall says, 
"I don't think it is fair to keep me in 
school and draft another kid who is not 
in school. I don't see why he should die 
before me. I don't go for the idea of 
saving intellectuals." 

As long as the draft demands only a 
small part of the nation's manpower, 
it has to be highly selective, hence “ип- 
fair"—and college students can argue 
that they deserve deferment just as 
much as the millions of young fathers 
and men between 26 and 36 who are 
now exempt. Since only 11% of th 
total draft-a Su ы ОШО tbe 
E Be population is in service 

and only 3.7% of all draftees are 
college graduates—the draft pressure 
on the campus is still mostly academic. 
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argues the committee. Their desire for 
“instant love, instant poetry, instant psy- 
choanalysis and instant mysticism” js 
just a “form of escape from hard work.” 
clothed in а “quasi-moral garb.” The 
university must take. these students se- 
riously since their picture of the world 
is not entirely a mirage"—but it must 
emphasize that "there are no short cuts 
to learning." 

The committee finds, however, that 
there are plenty of ways to improve 
teaching. Berkeley, these teachers 
claim, "has not yet achieved that at- 
mosphere or ethos of devotion to teach- 
ing that it must have to maintain its 
scholarly excellence." Some senior pro- 
fessors "show an extreme aversion” to 
undergraduate and lower-division teach- 
ing. At the same time, "there is danger 
that deficient performance of teaching 
is not adequately recognized and out- 
standing performance not given due 
credit." The committee has no inten- 
tion of de-emphasizing research to cor- 
rect this, since "research is of the very 
character of this campus" and teach- 
ing must be "suffused with the excite- 
ment and authority of research." 

Instead, the Muscatine report pro- 
poses that a “formal dossier" on teach- 
ing performance should accompany de- 
partment recommendations to promote 
a teacher to tenure rank. This would in- 
clude the department chairman's esti- 
mate of the candidate's teaching ability, 
any exceptional course plans the teach- 
er has devised, his own statement of how 
he views teaching and—breaking with 
academic tradition—appraisal by col- 
leagues based on visits to his classroom. 
The committee also urges that students 
be given a chance next year to evaluate 
all undergraduate courses, for the guid- 
ance of the teachers only. 

Shock of Entry. The report urges 
that *wasteful middle-sized courses" be 
eliminated to free faculty for smaller 
sessions in which "learning is based on 
dialogue." To acquaint freshmen with 
“the style and meaning of scholarly 
thought” and “alleviate the shock of 
entry” onto a big campus, the commit- 
tee proposes an experimental program 
of freshman seminars (now common at 
Harvard and Stanford) next fall. It also 
proposes that students be permitted to 
study independently as much as their 
teachers consider sound and that they 
be given credit for off-campus work re- 
lated to their studies. 7 

If the report is adopted, Berkeley will 
also play down grades. The committee 
would let students in good stand- 
ing take one course each quarter (out 
of their normal three or four) on а 
pass-or-fail basis that would not affect 
their grade average. Even more radi- 
cally, freshmen could ignore all grades 
in their first term on campus. The aim 
is to "grade less often in order to grade 
better." - 

A major thrust of the report is to 
build innovation into Berkeley's bureau- 
cratic structure on the theory that “the 
more a given discipline flourishes, the 
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more likely that it will contribute to 
the obsolescence of its academic pro- 
cedures." The report urges creation of 
a special board and the hiring of a vice 
chancellor, both charged with helping 
the faculty try out new courses and 
programs even when department lead- 
ers resist change. 

Questioning the Ph.D. Most of the 
Muscatine recommendations would 
raise the need for more college teach- 
ers, and the report proposes a solution. 
It would create a new doctor-of-arts 
degree carrying all of the requirements 
of the Ph.D. except the long research 
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FREE-SPEECH RALLY (1964) 
To fight hypocrisy without isolation. 


dissertation. "The time has come to 
question the whole system which makes 
the Ph.D. the only acceptable form of 
certification for college teaching," says 
the committee, which is composed en- 
tirely of Ph.D.s. It argues that too many 
good teachers never finish their final 
paper because of the pressures of teach- 
ing and raising a family, and jeopard- 
ize their careers as a result. 

The aim of most of these changes is 
to relate scholarship more closely to lite 
—and to try, as the committee puts it, 
“to build bridges across that gulf be- 
tween generations that separates stu- 
dents from their teachers." 

The report will be presented to ihe 
Berkeley academic senate this week, 
where, predicts one commitiee mem- 
ber, "there will be a lot of screams, but 
I think we will have a lot of this ac- 
cepted." Another committee member, 
Chemist George Pimentel, included a 
minority recommendation for a slower 
approach to any "sweeping changes" 
that might imperil Berkeley's "precious 
position of pre-eminence." Chancellor 
Roger Heyns said he was "very pleased" иш 
by the report, called it "substantial" and — 

"provocative." Student Presiden АЕР 
Goldstein said the report ^r 
and answered" п ot 


THE STAGE 

The Presentation and Examination 

of The Be(a)st of Broadway As 

Published by the Writers and 

Editors of TIME 

See Cover 7 

[а E recently took his an- 
nual physical examination at Boston's 
Lahey Clinic, and his friends may be 
relieved to learn that he does not have 
a Jong red pointy tail. In other respects, 
however, David is а devil of a fellow. , 

Not since Belasco and Ziegfeld has 
the theater produced such a successful 
and spectacular producer-star. To the 
millions who follow his exclamatory ca- 
reer on the front pages and the late 
shows, he gleefully presents himself as 
the meanest man in town—as “the 
Abominable Showman,” a bold, bad 
Broadway producer with a rubber leer, 
a big black Groucho Marx mustache and 
a tongue that can tirelessly slice baloney 
and burble ballyhoo about such Mer- 
rick productions as Look Back in An- 
ger, La Plume de Ma Tante, Gypsy and 
Luther. To publicize his shows, Merrick 
with truly hippopotamic cheek has sent 
sandwich-board men into the streets of 
Manhattan encased in portable placard- 
ed pissoirs; persuaded President John- 
son to accept the title tune of Hello, 
Dolly! (a Merrick show) as his cam- 


_ paign song; and conducted a hilarious 


war of words with the theater crit- 
ics that recently came to a headline- 
grabbing climax when he canceled an 
entire preview performance and bought 
back or exchanged about 1,100 tickets 
—just to keep New York Times Re- 
viewer Stanley Kauffmann from seeing 
the show. 

Crocodiles & Bluebirds. To the trade, 
on the other hand, David Merrick is no 
mere figure of fun. He is a monster of 
rapacity, a genius of publicity, a wizard 
of organization who over the last dec- 
ade has personified U.S. theater as no 
other man, not even Charles Frohman 
or Jake Shubert, has ever done before. 
In the 1965-66 season, his supremacy 
has been absolute. Out of 44 new shows 
presented’ on Broadway, Merrick pro- 
duced only five. But of the season’s 
dozen hits he came up with four: 

аде, ате Evidence, 
Ё lower, i iladel hi 

Come! And he also has Dolly] E 

In its third winter and still running 

strong. Without Merrick's contribu. 

tions the dying season, in which plays 
by Edward Albee (Malcolm), Tennes- 
see Williams (Slapstick Tragedy), and 

William Inge (Where's Daddy?) suc- 

cumbed in swift succession, could fairly 

be declared a calamity and Broadway a 

disaster area. With Merrick's offerings 

1965-66 will be recorded as a minor 

sinking spell in the long decline of legit. 

The decline began in the '20s. Forty 
years ago there were more than 70 
theaters оп Broadway and about 250 
plays were presented every season. Now 
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there are only 30 theaters and in an 
average season fewer than 60 openings. 
Over the same period, costs have bloat- 
ed until a hit ticket is worth up to $50 
in the scalping shops, and Broadway 
has become an economic jungle where 
the crocodiles eat the bluebirds. On the 
other hand, a good play can still keep 
the seats warm for a couple of years— 
but where are the good plays? Good 
musicals come along once in a while, 
and sprightly comedies intermittently 


vicem 
MERRICK IN ENGLAND 
"| am the greatest!” 


pop up, but the right plays—and the 
playwrights—are vanishing American 
commodities. Many writers have been 
devoured in the threshers of television, 
while many others have run off to 
greener pastures outside literature. 
Healing & Dealing. Yet somehow, 
beset with profit fever, talent anemia, 
labor pains, galloping costitis and an 
acute customer deficiency, the Fabulous 
Invalid staggers into her spurious finery 
€very fall. And somehow she manages 
to last the winter. If a cure is possible, 
Merrick has not found it, Yet in a spec- 
here pes of operations that involve 
dicio: ealing and dealing, cutting 
С ts and cauterizing abuses, he has 
Ontrived to keep the patient above- 
i and to generate a genuine hope 
that U.S. theater can eventually get 
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quence of these successes, the Abom- 
inable Showman, to the exquisite теуш. 
sion of his colleagues, has been cast in 
the role of a culture hero. 

Cock оп a Dunghill. As $. N. Behr- 
man once pointed out, Merrick looks 
rather more like a riverboat gambler 
His London-tailored suits are а shade 
too natty, his nails a touch too neat. His 
mustache has a villainous smeariness 
his skin a trace of prison pallor his 
voice a con-mannerly suavity, his big 
soft eyes the expression of a slightly 
sneaky sheep. But inside the gambler 
there is a gamin, a child of almost trau- 
matic charm. His ideas bubble, his ‘wit 
darts about like a gay little gecko. “I 
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ALBERT FINNEY IN "LUTHER" 


From two feet of water, a tide of angles and bangles. 


love every minute of my Ше,” he bursts 
out, “and I’m absolutely crazy about the 
theater!" He stands on what's left of it 
like a cock on a dunghill, crowing in 
ecstasy because he has found a place 
in the sun. 

But inside the gamin there is another 
gambler, and this one is for real. The 
name of the game he plays is losers- 
weepers, and he plays with a murderous 
will to win. “I know what's going on in 
the garbage can,” he says flatly, and he 
fiercely enjoys rubbing other people's 
noses in it. “It is not«enough for me to 
succeed," he once remarked. “It is also 
necessary for others to fail." He despises 
weakness, and when he sees it he in- 
stinctively lashes out with his terrible 
swift tongue. "Congratulations," he 
once announced to a conceited actor 
after his opening-night performance. 
“You will be tomorrow what you think 
you are today." À 

Dead in the Cage. Why is he so nas- 
ty? “He’s so scared of rejection, he 
can't risk a real relationship," says a 
friend. *So then you get the success 
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ndrome. His whole career is a colos- 
sal plot to prove he doesn’t need any- 
body.” In fact, his private life is a 
wasteland. He is living apart from his 
second wife, Jeanne, and their two- 
year-old daughter. He has had casual 
relationships with “a hundred women,” 
but he always feels that they are trying 
to “entrap” him. “Women either leave 
the door open,” he says coldly, “or 
they find me dead on the bottom of 
the cage.” Men friends are few, and 
none are really close. Scarcely anybody 
knows where he lives; he changes apart- 
ments like shirts. After a big Broadway 
Opening, while the rest of the company 
15 celebrating together, Merrick often 
eats alone in an all-night deli off Times 
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LAUREN BACALL IN “CACTUS FLOWER” 


Square. “I'm a loner,” he says. “I have 
the soul of an alley cat.” 

Will to Power. Merrick has been 
lonely from the day he was born—in 
St. Louis on Nov. 27, 1911. His name 
was David Margulois in those days, 
and he was the youngest of seven chil- 
dren. “We were very poor,” he says. 
His father owned a series of small gro- 
cery stores; his mother lived in fantasies 
—“а Blanche DuBois.” The marriage, 
which had been arranged in Poland by | 
a matchmaker, was bitterly unhappy, | 
and when David was seven his parents 
were divorced. The children were all 
brought into court, and one of them 
recalls that when the judge asked David 
to speak he could only stand there mis- 
erably and bite his nails. 

After the divorce, David went to live 
with his mother, then with a married 
sister, then with his mother agai 
one point his father remarried hi 
er, but David ran away from 
cause, he says now, "it v 
on the set of Virgi 


ents got div 


with one or another of his sisters, bounc- 
ing from home to home, school to 
school. “In one house,” says a member 
of the family, “he played second fiddle 
to the dog.” 


To escape the wretchedness of his 


childhood, David developed a will to 
power that was directed by 
nant ideas: money, status, 


three domi- 
theater. He 
kept himself in funds by running a 
paper route and doing odd jobs. He 
bought neat dark suits, “the sort of 
clothes I imagined a gentleman would 
wear.” And in high school, where he 
was cast as “а poet and a dreamer” in 
a play about a multimillionaire, David 
fell under the spell of the stage and 
one day remarked to a friend that he 


DAVID L. MARGULOIS 


AT AGE 16 
He played second fiddle. 


had decided to make a career in the 
theater. 

Mental Discipline. He was shy, and 
sometimes spoke so softly that he could 
scarcely be heard, but when he had 
made a decision his will never wavered. 
He decided to win a scholarship to St. 
Louis’ Washington University, and then 
to go on to law school "for mental 
discipline." In college he grew a mus- 
tache “to make me look older," and 

just before graduating from law school 

С 97 some other young lawyers 

€ had deci 

EN ed to marry a wealthy 

He didn't quite do tha 

she had a little money. Her pha 

Lenore Beck, and her mother had died 

six months before, leaving an estate of 

$116,319.66. Soon after the wedding 
the young couple took off for New 

York, where David changed his name 

to Merrick: a cross between Margulois 


and Garrick, the name of the most 
famous 18th century English actor. He 
never looked back. At 54, Merrick still 
hates his home town so violently that 
when he flies west he refuses to fly 
TWA because he thinks TWA planes 


pass over St. Louis. 
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Fanny—or Bust. The David Merrick 
who arrived in New York in 1939 
looked like the last man in the world 
who would ever conquer Broadway. 
Shy and alarmingly thin, he had a bleed- 
ing ulcer and shed *a faint greenish 
glow." But he was shrewd, and he de- 
cided to case the joint before he tried 
to take it over. One day he called on 
Producer-Director Herman Shumlin 
and invested $5,000 in The Male Ani- 
mal. Merrick made $18,000 on the deal, 
and by watching rehearsals and eaves- 
dropping on conferences he also ac- 
cumulated valuable experience. Six 
years later, after co-producing two 
turkeys (The Willow and I, Bright Boy), 
he signed on as Shumlin’s general man- 
ager; by 1951 he was ready to break 
the bank or bust. 

Fanny was the big gamble of Mer- 
rick’s career, and he stood to his bets 
with tremendous nerve and style. He 
made three trips to Europe before Mar- 
cel Pagnol agreed to sell the rights 
to his famous cinema trilogy—Marius, 
Fanny, César. And then Merrick spent 
three months nailing down the subsidi- 
ary rights and three months persuading 
Josh Logan to go see Pagnol’s pictures 
and three months marking time until he 
was ready to direct the show and six 
months working with the librettist and 
the songwriter and three months sign- 
ing up Ezio Pinza and Walter Slezak 
and two months building the support- 
ing cast and two months wrangling with 
the Shuberts about.a theater and three 
months working up an advertising cam- 
paign and two months in rehearsal and 
two months on the road and—and then 
at last the great day came. After three 
years of brain-bruising, tongue-twist- 
ing, leg-laming, wallet-wrecking labor, 
Fanny opened on Broadway with an 
unprecedented advance sale of $1,000,- 
000. And then ran into trouble. Most 
of the critics liked the show, but they 
said so in such dull reviews that the 
public stopped buying tickets. 

$847,726. Merrick foresaw the 
worst: if he did not do something dras- 

tic, and do it fast, the advance sale 
would vanish and Fanny would fold. 
He did something so drastic that dear 
old Broadway hasn’t been quite the 
same since. He promptly signed on a 
raft of new pressagents and launched 
a promotion campaign three times as 
vast and ten times as vulgar as any- 
thing the theater had ever seen. 
Overnight, thousands of stickers were 
stuck on the walls of Manhattan’s men’s 
rooms: HAVE YOU SEEN FANNY? Po- 
lice found a statue of a nude woman— 

Fanny's belly dancer—set up in the Po- 

ets’ Corner in Central Park. “A wealthy 

Turk” (who hasn't been seen since) 

informed the press that he wanted to 

buy the belly dancer from Merrick for 

К лга take her back to Istan- 

rash of spot pu broke out with a 

rcials selling Fanny, 


Fanny, Fanny. Logan himself directed 


Scenes from the play th t 
sented on The Ed Sulliven ЖО. АШ 
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back. Last December, when Merrick 
flew off the handle and fired Director 
Tony Page for not making cuts in Inad- 
missible Evidence, Actor Nicol William- 
son threw a glass of beer and a sudsy 
right at Merrick's head and sent him 
staggering into a backstage trash barre]. 

It is on such occasions, of course, 
that Merrick’s critics up periscope and 
fire all tubes. He has been called “Ту- 
phoid David" and “Captain Hook" and 
"the Krishna Menon of Broadway." Di- 
rector Tony Richardson says: *He's like 
a woman—sweet and bitchy at the same 
time." Anthony Quinn, who played in 
Merrick's Becket and Tchin-Tchin, re- 
calls that when his vocal cords were 
so sore they were bleeding, Merrick 


DAVID MERRICK'S 1965 CHRISTMAS CARD 
Also whips of lettuce leaves. 


snarled: *As long as you can talk, you 
go on." Says Quinn: “J may not like 
the son-of-a-bitch, but I've got to ad- 
mit that he produces plays well and 
makes them work." Anthony Newley, 
who survived two stints with Merrick in 
Stop the World, I Want to Get Off and 
The Roar of the Greasepaint! The Smell 
of the Crowd, mutters grimly: “Hitler 
didn’t die at the end of World War П. 
He went into show business. : 
Detective in a Tree. Merrick gives as 

good as he gets, and he never stops 
fighting for a Merrick production. But 
since he flacked for Fanny he has re- 
fined his methods. By cultivating a pub- 
lic character, he has set up a walking 
advertisement for his shows; by involv- 
ing that character in a sensational series 
of front-page fratches, he has kept those 
shows in/the public eye. His first big 
feud was with Jackie Gleason, who start- 
ed-missing performances of Take Me 


Along when it was coolly received by 
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the critics. David decided that Gleason 
was malingering, ordered a private de- 
tective to sit detectably in a tree outside 
Gleason’s house. After a few days of 
that, and a few weeks of verbal ping- 
pong in the press, Merrick cheerfully 
delivered the cruncher: he announced 
that since Lloyds of London had agreed 
to pay him $3,000 for every perform- 
ance his star missed, Gleason was ac- 
tually doing him a favor by staying 
home. 

Next victim: Anna Maria Alberghet- 
ti, who said she was too sick to appear 
in Carnival and dragged herself off to 
the hospital. Merrick sent the lady a 
bouquet of plastic roses and demanded 
a lie-detector test. At various times since 
then, he has flown into snits over Rich- 
ard Rodgers, Arthur Miller, Barry Gold- 
water, Mayor Lindsay, the New York 
Telephone Co. the New York City 
Transit Authority, and the Republican 
Party (when accused of calling Henry 
Cabot Lodge *a broken-down Republi- 
can," he denied indignantly that he had 
used “а phrase so redundant"). He has 
even taken out after Santa Claus; last 
December, with characteristic gallows 
humor, he sent out Christmas cards 
showing St. Nick hanging by the neck. 

Clobbering the Critics. More than 
anything else, it’s the critics who bring 
out the beast (and the best) in Merrick. 
То a considerable degree, the reviewers 
who write for the New York Times and 
the New York Herald Tribune can make 
or break any show that comes to Broad- 
way. Producers have always complained 
about the critics’ power, but nobody 
did anything until, from motives no 
doubt crass as well as cultural, David 
loaded his sling. 

His attack has been conducted at ev- 
ery turn with a grand sense of theater. 
Sometimes he has needled: he queru- 
lously complained that Playwright Jean 
Kerr, wife of the Trib’s Walter Kerr, 
kept nudging her husband while the 
performance was going on—the impli- 
cation being that Walter’s reviews re- 
flected Jean's opinions. Sometimes, with- 
out bothering to explain the joke, he has 
secretly decorated his enemies with in- 
sulting little signs. Only last week, after 
years of resenting The New Yorker 
magazine's theater reviews, he inserted 
an advertisement in which the first let- 
ters of each line form an acrostic that 
sort of makes a monkey out of the 
magazine that printed it. The ad: 


CACTUS FLOWER 

HELLO, DOLLY! . 
INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE 
MARAT/DE SADE 
PHILADELPHIA, HERE I COME! 


In another ad, he gave the whole 
scrivening lot a glorious razzberry: 
even before Subways Are for Sleeping. 
received its predictable panning. Mer- 
rick collected seven men wi 2 san 
names as the New Yor 
and sent them to 
A week after thes 


am 


= > 


stuck tongue firmly in cheek and printed 
their names, their pictures and their re- 
views of the show (all raves) in a great 
big blat of a full-page ad. And in the 
course of a long guerrilla war against 
Howard Taubman of the Times, he 
pointedly reprinted one of Taubman's 
reviews in Greek and suggested sym- 
pathetically that the poor chap required 
“vocational guidance.” ae 
Savage о. Last week Merrick's 
Marauders struck again at Taubman's 
successor, Stanley Kauffmann. On а re- 
cent trip to London, Merrick found 100 
copies of The Philanderer, a 1952 novel 
| by Critic Kauffmann that falls pat to 
a Merricks purpose—the book was the 
| occasion of an unsuccessful prosecution 
| for obscenity in England. (“ ‘Darling,’ 
| she whispered. How lazy, a woman’s 
| 
! 
| 


first words after love-making; how 

husky and bare”). Cackling wickedly, 
| Merrick bought up the lot and shipped 
Н it home. Then he mailed 89 copies to 
editors and columnists all over the U.S. 
—and ten copies to key editors of the 
New York Times. Said Merrick: “If 
Im lucky, ГЇЇ get arrested for sending 
unseemly matter through the mails.” 

It is a savage joke, but then Merrick 
| savagely resents the power of the critics, 
f and he will stop at nothing legal in his 
drive to whittle it away. “Sure, I’m play- 
ing this thing for publicity,” he says, 
“but Pm also playing a deeper game. I 
want people to stop swallowing the pap 
these mediocrities are churning out and 
start thinking for themselves about 
the theater.” 

Next season Merrick intends to give 
| theatergoers plenty to think about: 1) a 
: new play by Peter Weiss (Marat/ Sade); 
2) a musical based on Truman Capote's 
Breakfast at Tiffany's, written and di- 
rected by Abe Burrows; 3) a musical 
|| based on The Fourposter starring Mary 
| Martin and directed by Gower Cham- 
pion; 4) a new comedy by Bill Manhoff 
(The Owl and the Pussycat); 5) a new 
play by Brian Friel (Philadelphia, Here 
I Come!); 6) Hugh Wheeler's dramati- 
zation of the Shirley Jackson novel, We 
Have Always Lived in the Castle; 7) a 
play by Cartoonist Mell Lazarus; 8) an 
Italian musical starring Marcello Ma- 

stroianni. For the season after that, he 
Be ready signed up several properties, 
uding a repertory program by Brit- 


| | i ain’s Superlative Royal Shakespeare 
ain Company and, if negotiations work out, 
| another by London's National "Theater. 


In “It’s going to go » 
| : says i cold. оу A ће 
i made. The plays I want, the people I 
want, are easier to get now. Every year I 
| mean to do more and better things 
ү I keep having this fantasy. I'm walking 
through the theater district, and in every 

house I pass there is a David Merrick 
production. Whenever I doodle, I doodle 
i only one word: зоом. lll never stop 
I working. It's the only thing I know. It's 
^ going to go on and on and on." And on, 
LU until the Dead-End Kid from St. Louis 
has kicked over the sign that says Broad- 

way is a dead-end street. 
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SPORT 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


The Miners’ Major Upset 

Coach Don Haskins of Texas West- 
ern College was reminiscing before the 
finals of the N.C.A.A. championship in 
which his Miners would face the na- 
tion’s top-ranked Kentucky Wildcats. 
Haskins used to play under Oklahoma 
State’s legendary Hank Iba, and “one 
night after a game, I fell asleep listen- 
ing to him talk about stopping the fast 
break. He hit me with an eraser. If I 
missed anything then, it'll surely show 
up here.” Haskins, it turned out, did 
not miss much. While he yelled en- 
couragement from the sidelines, West- 
ern’s all-Negro five effectively buried 
Kentucky’s fast break with pinpoint 
control of their own backboard, in- 
spired hustling and just plain scrappy 
play. The final score: 72-65. 

For the Miners, it had been a long 
haul. Their impressive 27-1 season rec- 
ord had virtually demanded at least the 
No. 3 rank in the nation. Unconvinced 
outsiders claimed that the team had 
not really faced: tough competition. 
Kentucky was certainly that. Coached 
by Old Master Adolph Rupp, the Wild- 
cats were an impeccable, diligently 
honed unit. But the Miners, as one 
opposing coach observed, “don’t let you 
play the way you want to." And they 
didn't let Kentucky. From the opening 
jump-off between. Miner David Lattin 
and Wildcat Thad Jaracz, they had 
Kentucky off balance and off the goal. 
Midway through the first half, when 
Bobby Joe Hill, 21, Texas Western’s 
standout guard, cleanly stole the ball 
twice in a row at mid-court, the Wild- 
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Every team in the league double-teamed 
brutally  body-checked him out of 
plays, and all but filed down his skates. 
Moaned Hull: “You turn away from 
one man and there's stil] another on 
you." With Chicago's hopes for its first 
N.H.L. pennant riding on him, it looked 
as if the 51st were a quintessential jinx, 

Even the ragtag New York Rangers 
refused to lie down. After handing the 
Hawks a third straight shutout in New 
York, they skated into Chicago hell- 
bent on making it four. The 20,000 
home-town fans who had sardines 
packed themselves into the 17,100- 
capacity Chicago Stadium sat in mute 
agony as the Hawks fell behind 2-0. 
Hull could do nothing. Then in the third 
period, Chicago warmed the ice. And 
minutes later, with the score 2-1, the 
Rangers were penalized a man. It 
looked like Hull’s chance. Up went an 
expectant, hopeful cheer. 

A pass to Hull, and gently he took it 
back over his own blue line, looking for 
a way. Then the Golden Jet swooped, 
legs pumping, speed building. For half 
an instant, the four Ranger skaters were 
split, leaving a momentary alley to the 
goal. Hull never paused, fired a stinging 
slap shot down the 40-ft. slot. The puck 
skipped under the goalie’s stick, under 
his right leg—into the nets. Number 51. 
For nearly ten minutes, hats rained 
down onto the ice. Bobby picked up 
one and put it on, then went to the 
bench and sat acknowledging the din 
with a toothless smile. 

Hardly anyone realized that it was 
also the 21st time this season that Hull 
had scored while his opponents were 
short a man—another new N.H.L. rec- 
ord. Bobby had still more in mind. In 
addition to that first Chicago pennant, 
there was the overall individual scoring 
record of 96, tallied by totaling both 
assists and goals. By week's end, after 
scoring his 52nd and 53га goals and 
making one assist, Hull was only three 
points away from the overall record. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Susan Strasberg, 27, 
Broadway's once-shining Anne Frank 
(1955) and ever-suffering screen ingé- 
nue (Kapo), and Chris Jones, 25, TV's 
Jesse James: their first child, a daughter, 
in Los Angeles. 


Died. Abraham M. Saperstein, 63, 
founder and coach of the Harlem 
Globetrotters basketball team, who 
took over the Negro club in 1925 when 
it was Chicago's Savoy Big Five, re- 
named it, and toured it through the U.S. 
while the team developed the razzle- 
dazzle, whoop-dribble-and-holler tech- 
nique that was originally adopted to 
save the players’ legs (they play some 
340 games a year) but later became the 
style which set spectators roaring in 87 
countries; of a heart attack; in Chicago. 


Died. George C. McConnaughey, 69, 
Federal Communications Commission 
chairman during 1954-57, a convivial 
Ohio Republican lawyer who ran the 
agency with *as few controls on busi- 
ness as possible," retired to face a 
noisy House subcommittee probe of ru- 
mored bribes in the awarding of TV 
channels in Miami and Pittsburgh, 
which, though never proved, led to a 
narrowing of the FCC's eye toward 
every aspect of the TV industry from 
license petitions to programming; of 
cancer; in Columbus. 


Died. Fritz Zernike, 77, Dutch phys- 
icist who in 1953 won the Nobel Prize 
for his 1932 invention of the phase- 
contrast microscope, which uses minute 
variations in light refraction (rather 
than often deadly dyes) to form images 
of transparent organisms, thus allowing 
cancer researchers and other scientists 
to observe living, unadulterated cells for 
the first time; after a long illness; in 
Naarden, The Netherlands. 


Died. Thomas D. Campbell, 84, the 
No. 1 U.S. wheat grower, who intro- 
duced modern, large-scale farming in 
the ’20s by bringing giant machinery 
and scientific techniques to his vast 
(now $5,000 acres) Montana spread, 
so refined its efficiency over the years 
that it now yields the country's biggest 
wheat crop—some 336,000 bu., or a 
year’s supply for 130,000 people—with 
only 20 full-time hands; of a heart at- 
tack; in Pasadena, Calif. 


Died. Henry Revell Harmer, 96, 
founder and chairman of London’s 48- 
year-old H. R. Harmer Ltd., world’s big- 
gest stamp dealer, who revolutionized 
the trade by introducing art-market- 
style auctioneering while making fond 
philatelists, during the '20s and '30s, of 
such customers as then-King Carol 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Slow-Motion Merger in New York 

At the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, morale is down in the dumps. 
Editor Richard Peters has gone on Va- 
cation, and staffers doubt that he will 
return to work. One staffer after an- 
other has left for another job. At the 
Journal-American, reporters are calcu- 
lating their seniority and worrying about 
whether they can survive a merger. The 
word is out that peripatetic Editor John 
Denson is getting ready to move once 
more. In the city room of the Herald 
Tribune, reporters Jong hardened to the 
possibility that the paper itself might 
not survive are beginning to nurse a new 
nervousness that was not eased three 
weeks ago, when Managing Editor Mur- 
ray Weiss took off for Boston and a po- 
sition as assistant to the publisher of 
the Herald-Traveler. 

On all three papers, the reason for 
the unpleasant uncertainty is the same: 
persistent and well-founded rumors of 
an imminent merger between the daily 
World-Telegram and the Journal-Amer- 
ican and between the Sunday Trib and 
the Sunday Journal. Last week, concern 
over such a consolidation was height- 
ened by reports on TV and radio, and 
in the Wall Street Journal. Some com- 
mentators even suggested that the final 
plans had been sent to Washington for 
Justice Department approval. They had 
not. The precise date of the slow- 
motion merger, which has been in the 
works for three years, remains a mys- 
tery. But its eventual consummation 
seems inevitable. 

Sunday Polyglot. “Jock Whitney is in 
the Bahamas," said a Hearst spokesman. 
“Bill Hearst is in Florida, and he’s go- 
ing to San Francisco from there. I don't 
think there would be a merger without 
those two around, do you?" Probably 
not, but all indications are that Whitney, 
Hearst and the World-Telegram’s Jack 
Howard have finally got down to busi- 
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THE PRESS 


JACK HOWARD 


ness and hammered out agreement on 
issues from staff to space allotment. 
Hearst’s Frank Conniff is slated to be 
editor of the afternoon paper; two- 
thirds of the present Journal-Telegram 
staffs will be kept. The paper will be 
printed on the Telegram's 35-year-old 
presses, which are only slightly less ob- 
solete than the Journal's. The polyglot 
Sunday Tribune-Journal (or whatever 
its name is to be) will be printed on 
both Trib and Journal presses. 

In New York, says Herald Tribune 
President Walter Thayer, "three papers 
are losing a great deal of money." He 
means the Trib, Telegram and Journal. 
A combination of television, strong sub- 
urban dailies and crippling strikes has 
drained those papers of readers and 
advertisers. Circulation of the World- 
Telegram has dropped from 448,828 
in 1960 to 389,291 today; in the same 
period, Journal-American circulation 
slipped from 618,802 to 535,310. The 
Sunday Trib (circ. 360,876), though it 
has been praised for its sprightliness, has 
been unable to make much headway 
against the powerful Sunday Times, 
with its impressive circulation of 1,337,- 
277. Last year the three papers lost a 
combined $12 million; this year they 
stand to lose $15 million. 

No Hesitation. For all the need of 
some kind of consolidation, however, 
the papers have been slow to get around 
to it. For one thing, they have been 
wary of the U.S. Justice Department, 
which carefully scrutinizes newspaper 
consolidations. But Justice, which asks 
that it be notified of a New York merg- 
er ten days ahead'-of time, says it will 
not object if the papers can show they 
are definitely losing money. Another 
roadblock is the unions—the typogra- 
phers led by Bert Powers and Tom 
Murphy's Newspaper Guild. If the pa- 
pers eliminate too many jobs or fail 
to offer sufficient compensation to dis- 
missed employees, neither union would 
hesitate to strike. 
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LOCKHEED PLANT JOB POSTERS 


ENGINEERS: 


Are you standing on the fringe of job benefits? 
Walk into a $100,000 estate in Douglas Territory. 


DOUGLAS HELP-WANTED AD 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


Seeks qualified applicants for 
Production & Maintenance Jobs 
at its Mills near 
Chicago and Gary, Indiana. 


U.S. STEEL PITCH 
Also back to Rosie the Riveter. 


scarce. Detroit automakers have im- 
ported unemployed mountaineers from 
Appalachia to sweep floors at $3 an 
hour. In western Pennsylvania, General 
Laborers Local 1058 says it will be 
cleaned out of common laborers for 
construction jobs at $3.71 an hour by 
June. Inland Steel has 600 openings for 
unskilled workers, has had to hire 150 
college students just to fill vacancies 1n 
its weekend cleanup gangs. е 
Down to 2.59/,2 Washington also is 
hurting. In a job hoppers market, the 
voluntary *quit rate" in all Government 
professional categories climbed from 
4.9% in 1964 to 6.1% last year, 15 ex- 
pected to run as high as 12% this year. 
The Government has consequently 
stepped up its campus recruiting pro- 
Ea ns anticipates hiring 10,000 
green college graduates. this year, a 
third again as many as it put to work 
last year. 
2 Despite all such evidence, Labor Sec- 
retary Willard Wirtz, whose responsi- 
bility is to create more jobs and less 
unemployment, insisted last week that 
he would like to see the jobless rate 
shrink even more, to about 2.5%. It 
would be “cockeyed,” he declared, to 
think any differently. 
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MONEY 


Creating New Strains 

More than $1.5 billion of debt se- 
curities surged onto the nation's finan- 
cial markets last week, as the effort to 
borrow before interest rates went even 
higher turned into a scramble. Many 
of the new offerings paid interest rates 
higher than at any time since the 1920s. 
The Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation came in for a controversial $410 
million. Cash-short corporations bor- 
rowed $226 million through bond is- 
sues, and municipalities tapped the mar- 
ket for another $112 million. 

High interest sent the biggest issue 
of all surging back from the market the 
same day that it was to come on. The 
New Jersey Turnpike Authority with- 
drew a scheduled $440 million of in- 
come tax-exempt bonds because the 
only bid from underwriters meant a 
4.23% interest rate, quite a bit more 
than had been expected. The bonds 
would have financed doubling the six- 
lane width of the 30 miles of turnpike 
nearest to New York City. 

The New Jersey withdrawal was a 
significant sign that scarcer and cost- 
lier money—that classic tranquilizer tor 
a souped-up economy—was finally 
starting to restrain spending. Another 
sign: the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board reported that the nation's 
1,000 largest corporations, which ac- 
count for 75% of business capital 
spending, are making plans to expand 
less rapidly than they did a year earlier. 

Impossible Volume. It is just as well. 
There has never been a year when so 
many people wanted to borrow so much 
money—more, in fact, than the stock 
and bond markets or banks seem lik 


billion volume of proposed financing 
is impossibly large.” 

One reason is large issues by federal 
agencies, such as last week's FNMA sale 
of participation certificates in а pool of 
FHA and VA loans, which it owns. 
That sale, the final installment of $1.6 
billion of FNMA financial assests put up 
for private investment since last July, 
furthered President Johnson’s goal of 
holding down the apparent level of 
federal spending. Reason: the income 
from the sale goes to the Treasury, 
which uses it, at least as a bookkeeping 
matter, to make the federal deficit ap- 
pear smaller. The certificates bore an 
average interest of 5.44%, а уеаг, а 
rate so high that congressional critics 
grumbled that the Administration Was 
using them to dodge the legal 44% 
ceiling on new issues of Government 
bonds. What irks some critics even 
more is that FNMA, in effect, had to 
sell the certificates at a loss. The pool 
of old, low-rate mortgages on which 
the participations are based brings the 
agency only a 4.78% return. To at- 
tract investors at all, FNMA bad to 
||, make up the difference between that 

| and today's higher level of interest 

| 


rates. That cost, $5,100,000 a year, 

amounts to a subsidy in support of 
MW Johnson's budget ledgerdemain. 

NM Savings Battle. The cost of borrow- 

| ing has leaped by 15% to 20% since 

last spring, and most rates are still 

| | climbing. Interest on three-month Treas- 

] ury bills rose to an alltime high of 

| | 4.718% last week. General Motors Ac- 
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ceptance Corp. pushed its rate for com- 
oot notes up another $7 to 52%. 
Battling for savings funds, some New 
York commercial banks lifted their top 
rate on so-called certificates of deposit 
to 5.375%. At weeks end, the aver- 
age yield on corporate bonds rated as 
middle-grade (Baa) risks by Moody's 
Investors Service moved up to 5.35%, 
as against 4.91% at the end of last 
September. 

With interest rates that high on new 
issues, prices on old, outstanding Treas- 
ury, corporate and municipal bonds 
have been depressed to their lowest 
level in a generation. Last week the 
bellwether Treasury long-term bonds 
maturing in 1987-92 sold for only 93¢ 
per $1 of their face value. One leading 
utility bond maturing in 1983 bears a 
fixed interest of 34%, but its market 
price has fallen from $1,000 to $800. 
As a result of all this, bargain hunters 
and fugitives from the stock market 
have begun buying, although not in 
great quantity. On the other hand, com- 
mercial banks, which own about one- 
third of all tax-exempt municipal bonds, 
have been selling some of their hold- 
ings to raise funds to meet soaring loan 
demand. Manhattans Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co., sixth-largest bank in 
the nation, last week said that it lost 
$3,250,000 so far this year on such 
sales. Interest rates have risen so much, 
however, that the bank expects to re- 
coup by making new loans. Some banks 
have also begun calling loans used by 
customers to finance securities pur- 
chases. This delights the Federal Re- 
serve Board because it makes it easier 
for the board to keep the nation's mon- 
ey supply—currency in circulation plus 
demand and time deposits in banks— 
from inflationary growth (see chart). 

Next Test. If the pace of the U.S. 
economy continues to accelerate, and 
if the Administration continues to dally 
about boosting taxes or cutting spend- 
ing, Wall Street expects that the price 
of money will keep rising, perhaps un- 
til midyear. “Interest rates are getting 
dangerously high,” says former 'Ттеа$- 
ury Undersecretary Robert V. Roosa, 
“creating strains within the whole finan- 
cial structure.” In the capital market, 
the next big test will come next week, 
when American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. puts a $250 million bond issue on 
the block. Most professionals expect 


the company to pay about 5%% to get 
its money. 


WALL. STREET 
Will the Big Board 
_ leave the Big Town? 


“Bulls make money, bears make 
money but pigs never do,” goes an old 
у pall Street saying. To the New York 
E. Безге, the pig that is trying 
RE Y too much money is the city of 
New York. The exchange has long been 
irked at Ше city's torrent of taxes— 
high real-estate taxes, occupancy taxes 
gross-receipts taxes, state income taxes 


and state and city sales taxes. When 
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of the U.S. food market. Moving to 
meet such competition by opening new 
stores, the giants from now on will have 
to keep one eye on the business the 
other on the FTC. : 


A Period to Protraction 


Does bigness, aS Such, constitute а 
violation of the Clayton Antitrust Act? 
Federal Trade Commission lawyers deny 
that the FTC has ever argued that it 
does. Nevertheless, the FTC surely ap- 
peared to be nearing such a doctrine 
in 1962 when it ordered Procter & 
Gamble to sell off Clorox Chemical Co. 
which P. & С. had acquired seven 
years earlier (TIME, Dec. 24). At the 
time of acquisition, Clorox held 4995 of 
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“MISS ELECTRIC SIGN OF 1966” 
Neonolithic efforts to clean up clutter. 


the U.S. market for liquid household 
bleaches. By buying the biggest bleach 
maker, the ЕТС contended, P. & G. 
avoided the risks of going into the field 
on its own, and thereby lessened com- 
petition. Moreover, as the nation's big- 
gest advertiser, P. & G. gets substantial 
discounts from the TV networks. This, 
said the FTC, gave it such a large pro- 
motional advantage that it would have 
deterred other companies from entering 
the liquid bleach Пер competitors. 
P. & G. appealed the ruling. wii 
Last ЫШ in the Sixth U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Cincinnati, the com- 
pany won its case. Ín a decision that 
was. tartly worded, a three-judge Fed- 
eral panel commanded the FTC to dis- 
miss its order against P. & G. "The 
Supreme Court has not ruled that big- 
ness is unlawful, or that gi lates com 
may not merge with a smaller 
SS de A different market field," the 
judges wrote. "Yet the size of Procter 
and its legitimate successful operations 
pervades the entire opinion of the com- 
mission and seems to be the motivat- 
ing factor which influenced the com- 
mission to rule the acquisition illegal." 


The FIC can appeal the ruling to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. But, said the 
judges pointedly, “This protracted liti- 
gation, which. is going into its ninth 
year, should come to a close.” 


INDUSTRY 


“You Have a Cluttered Mess” 


What would everyone do if there were 
no bright lights? 

Would our nation be grand if signs 
weren't there to show the proper 
way to everyone in this land? 

Well, that’s a rather specialized view, 
but it’s very clear in the reflective eyes 
of the $500 million-a-year electric-sign 
industry. Meeting last week in Miami, 
2,000 members of the National Electric 
Sign Association listened almost misty- 
eyed as a blonde, busty “Miss Electric 
Sign of 1966” glowed out the lyrics of 
the song composed for the occasion. 

NESA’s people are a sentimental lot 
anyway: they are fond of saying that 
the most magnificent electric sign in the 
U.S.A. stands in New York harbor, 
holds a torch of 19 lamps that create 
13,000 watts of illumination. They had 
no hand in the Statue of Liberty, but 
they have done pretty well themselves. 
One member firm created the giant 
474-ft. baseball scoreboard in Houston’s 
Astrodome, whose animated display 
when the Houston Astros hit one of 
their rare homers includes steers with 
the U.S. and Texas flags waving from 
their horns. In New York an 80-ft. il- 
luminated bottle will soon pour neon 
gin high above Times Square. 

In Miami last week, some NESA mem- 
bers sounded slightly apologetic about 
such signs blinding America. “The clut- 
ter of our cities is real, and signs have 
something to do with that,” said Jackson 
Brooks of Fort Collins, Colo., NESA'S 
outgoing president. The organization put 
itself in principle behind the road-beauty 
bill signed last October by President 
Johnson and dubbed, because of Mrs. 
Johnson’s neonolithic support of it, “the 
Lady Bird bill.” So business is good. 
NESA members have already conducted 
campaigns in Ohio and Washington in 
which dilapidated old signs were torn 
down, clearing the way for new, more 
elaborate and more expensive signs. 

Much of the garishness, NESA mem- 
bers insisted.last week, is the fault of 
their customers. Said former President 
Thomas R. Watson of Evansville, Ind.: 
“Let one of America's best industrial de- 
signers design a gas station. It blends 
perfectly with the architecture of the 
community. It is landscaped, it has an 
electric sign identifying it and every- 
body is happy. What happens? Opening 
day, the station operator strings up а 
couple hundred paper pennants, soaps 
up his windows, puts up one sign that 
says, ‘stamps,’ others that say ` nic 
on duty, ‘rest rooms, ‘fre 
‘toad service,’ ‘flats 
a cluttered 
The si 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


INVESTMENT 


Toward a Trillion 

In its explosive expansion, the At- 
lantic Community is going to need the 
vertiginous sum of $1 trillion in new 
capital over the next ten years. The 
scarcity of capital is of course greatest 
in European nations, and the supply is 
of course greatest in the U.S. Thus, 
says the Atlantic Council of the United 
States, Europe is "the world's most 
promising growth market," and Ameri- 
can technology is "the unquestioned 
key" to Europe's "strength, security and 
prosperity." 

The council, a think group of prom- 
inent Atlantic-minded Americans, stud- 


"exemplary" record of good behavior 
in the U.K., but their executives tend 
to irritate the British by not adapting 
to local customs. There is some fear of 
“U.S. dominance" of key industries such 
as autos, aircraft, computers. · 
THE NETHERLANDS, unique in having 
invested more capital in the U.S. than 
it has taken from the U.S. ($1 billion 
v. $450 million), has dropped the spe- 
cial incentives it once offered but does 
not discriminate against foreign invest- 
ment. The government favors highly 
automated new industries that make 
small demands on scarce Dutch labor, 
wants more Dutch participation in for- 
eign subsidiaries. Netherlands business- 
men feel emotionally drawn to the U.S. 
FRANS CLAES 
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ASSEMBLAGETABRIE 
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Needed and welcome—but with some emotion. 


ied U.S. investment opportunities in Eu- 
rope in a series of visits and confer- 
ences last year, summarized (hem last 
week in an analysis that makes it clear 
that despite Gaullist-type opposition in 
Europe, U.S. capital is needed and wel- 
comed more than ever. The council's 
findings: 

THE CoMMON MARKET as a whole 
"needs a sustained flow of outside capi- 
tal because the European capital market 
15 not large enough to meet current 
and future industrial needs. There is 
growing resistance to the entrance of 
U.S. companies into the Common Mar- 
ket area. Adverse publicity has in- 
creased. Yet U.S. companies continue 
to be sought for specific investments 

or enterprises, particularly those re- 
quiring advanced technology. This is 
expected to continue." 


BRITAIN, which has absorbed $4.2 bil- 


lion in American investment, more than 
any other country in Europe, has an 
"excellent" climate for foreign invest- 
ment, especially American. The British 
particularly want investment that will 
bring in new technology and foster 


progress in Scotland and Northern Ire- 
land. American corporations have an 


50 


more than to any of the members of 
the Common Market. 

BELGIUM offers the American investor 
an outlook that is “excellent—perhaps 
the best in the Common Market." The 
Belgian government “actively solicits 
U.S. investments which will meet the 
Belgian need for more technical know- 
how.” Foreign investors are offered a 
series of incentives, including the lowest 
corporate taxes in the Common Mar- 
ket. Belgium especially wants the U.S. 
to bring in electronics, precision op- 
ticals, nonferrous metal and chemical 
businesses. 

West GERMANY, with $2.3 billion in 
U.S. investments, has a “favorable” at- 
titude toward foreign investment but 
offers no incentives. Rich and stable, 
West Germany is an attractive country 
in which to place a business. But Ger- 
mans are emotional about U.S. invest- 
ment. There is fear of American take- 
Overs of key industries, talk of forming 

Blant European corporations to compete 
ыл American firms. 
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being sent to Siberia. Today such д post 
is a testing ground for reaching the top 
Says Corn Products International Vice 
President Beverly W. Warner: ‘For us 
Brussels opens the door to New York.” 


ITALY 


Addio Red Heads 


When Paris Designer Hubert de Gi- 
venchy outfitted his models with wios in 
1958, he thought of them merely as gim- 
micks. To American women the gim- 
mick rapidly became a fact of life. Ac- 
cording to some estimates, they now 
spend as much as $100 million a year 
on hairpieces, and their passion for pe- 
rukes gave a lift to the wigmaking in- 
dustry of Italy. Now Italy’s wigmakers 
have run afoul of the Cold War, and 
they are tearing their hair. | 

Because the olive oil-rich Italian diet 
yields some of the world's finest, most 
naturally silky hair, Italian wigs are 
highly prized. Lately, in an effort to cap- 
italize on the big new U.S. market for 
artificial hairdos, the Italians have gone 
all out for mass production, installed 
special sewing machines that turn out 
wigs eight times faster than by hand. 
As a result, they doubled production 
last year to 77,000 wigs worth $1,900,- 
000, looked forward to quadrupling 
them this year. 

No longer able to harvest enough hair 
locally to fill their soaring needs, the 
Italian wigmakers began importing hair 
wholesale from Red China. If it was 
coarser and less manageable, it was 
also a great deal cheaper: $20 to $50 
per kilogram, depending on quality, 
compared with $110 to $300 for Italian 
hair. Then last November, alarmed at 
the growing number.of Red heads in 
the U.S., the Treasury Department's 
Office of Foreign Assets Control banned 
all imports containing Asian hair. Last 
month the U.S. Government sharpened 
the ban by prohibiting all wig imports 
from five European countries, includ- 
ing Italy, unless the wigs were accom- 
panied by certificates of origin. 

Since Italy has been exporting 90% 
of its wigs to the U.S. and relying on 
China for more than 80% of its hair, 
the ban has all but ruined the Italian 
wig industry, forced 80% of the com- 
panies that jumped on the wig wagon 
to go out of business. Even Gaetano 
Palombi, who earned the sobriquet King 
of Roman Wigmakers for his coiffures 
in such hairy Italianate screen extrava- 
ganzas as Ben-Hur and Cleopatra, has 
had to cut back his staff from 45 


to twelve. 


SIBERIA 
Sharing the Wealth 


Japan's businessmen for years have 
been eager to offer their know-how and 
equipment to help Russia develop Sibe- 
ria's great resources—at a profit, of 
course. The Soviets have sometimes 
seemed to encourage the Japanese, then 
back away. Last week 28 Russian econ- 
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omists and technicians went to Tokyo 
and sounded as if they actually meant 
business. Mikhail Nesterov, president of 
the Soviet Chamber of Commerce and 
head of the delegation, said, “Western 
Siberia has reserves of 40 billion tons 
of oil, 42 billion cubic meters of lum- 
ber, vast amounts of iron ore, coal and 
nonferrous metals, all waiting to be 
tapped." He invited the Japanese to 
Suggest methods of tapping them all 
and sharing the wealth. 

The Siberian offer was to Japanese 
businessmen the most exciting in a se- 
ries of recent economic dealings with 
Russia. Only a few years ago, the Sovi- 
ets were harshly imprisoning Japanese 
fishermen who came too close to Si- 
berian shores. The Russians became 
friendlier in 1963, when their troubles 
with China increased. The fishermen 
were freed, and goodwill and trade del- 
egations were sent to Japan. A Pacific- 
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WIGS: CHINESE HAIR (LEFT) & ITALIAN 

Enough to tear the hair out. 
fisheries agreement followed. In the 
past two months, the Russians and Jap- 
anese have signed a commercial air 
agreement and a new five-year, $2.1 bil- 
lion trade agreement. 

In their new offers last week, the 
Russians suggested: 
> Participation by the Japanese in de: 
velopment of the western Siberian oil- | 
fields, which are expected to become | 
Russia's biggest producers. The Rus- | 
sians will need 4,338 miles of 48-in. | 
pipe to run from the fields to the port 
of Nakhodka, plus 500 miles of 28-in. | 
pipe for branch lines, as well as other | 
equipment. They would рау the Japa- | 
nese for the pipe and equipment in 
oil, beginning in about 1975, when pro- 
duction would presumably rise above 
local needs. 
> Purchase of huge Japanese bulk car- 
riers of oil and ore if the Japanese buy 
the oil and ore that the ships would 
carry. 
> Interest in buying Japanese cargo- 
loading equipment, warehouses, tug- 
boats and icebreakers for a $111 mil- 
lion program to improve the harbors 
of Nakhodka, Vladivostok, Vanino ar 
Mago. n 
> Purchase of Japane J i 
chinery and equipn 
buy some of th 
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MEDICINE 


METABOLISM 
Milk, Enzymes & Ulcers 


Countless peptic-ulcer patients are 
put ón a bland diet rich in milk and 
cream. If they then get cramping ab- 
dominal pains, nausea and. diarrhea, 
even worse than their original com- 
plaints, their doctors usually put them 
on a still blander diet—meaning more 
milk. If such patients shirk their milk 
drinking and their symptoms diminish, 
the usual explanation is a quick, glib 
suggestion that they must be allergic to 
milk. Not so, report two University of 
Colorado doctors in the Journal of the 
A.M.A. The trouble is far more likely 
to be a shortage of the enzyme that the 
body uses to digest milk sugar (lactose). 

CARL IWASAKI 


DRS. STRUTHERS & KERN 
Sugar splitting is the key. 
For such patients, more milk means only 
more trouble. 


To use lactose as fuel, the body must 
first break it down into two simpler sug- 


| ars: glucose and galactose. The enzyme 
that does the cracking is lactase. Nature 
|, intended babies to live on milk, and lac- 


tase deficiency is fortunately a rarity in 
the newborn, but the incidence increases 
with advancing age. According to 
Georgetown University's Dr. Stuart H. 
| Danovitch, writing in GP, as much as 
\ 10% of the adult population may suf- 

\ fer from lack of lactase. Colorado's Dr. 
John E. Struthers Jr. Says the figure may 
be as high as 30%, though many peo- 
ple have only a moderate shortage that 
я Lm nO distress, 

e ellects of severe Jact: i 

cy can be both distressing > 
After drinking a glass of milk, the vic- 
tim soon doubles up with cramps that 
may spread across his entire distended 
abdomen. He suffers nausea and flatu- 
lence, and then a profuse, watery diar- 
rhea. The mechanism of these reactions 
| has now become clear, say Dr. Struth- 
T ers and his Colorado colleague, Dr, 
Fred Kern Jr. Lactase is supposed to 

ks do its sugar-splitting work along the lin- 
| ing of the small bowel; if the enzyme is 
missing or in short supply. the undigest- 
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ed sugar passes into the large bowel, 
where it is promptly fermented. In the 
process, it generates gas and draws wa- 
ter into the bowel. 

Patients who have had part of their 
stomachs removed for gastric ulcer, 
along with victims of ulcerative colitis, 
diabetes, and a variety of abdominal 
disorders, including acute intestinal in- 
fections, are all especially liable to lac- 
tase-deficiency difficulties. Now that the 
results of research in lactase function are 
being drawn to doctors’ attention for 
use in their daily practice, the A.M.A. 
Journal has been moved to rhapsodize 
editorially: “What a joy to the clinician 
to find the arcane skills of research sci- 
entists directed to such matters as bloat- 
ing, flatulence, cramps and diarrhea!” 
The Journal adds: “Some patients will 
now acquire a new dignity, with the 
status of enzyme deficiency rather than 
neurosis.” 


RADIATION 


Fallout in Utah 


The little town of St. George, which 
likes to boast that “this is where the sun 
spends the winter,” sits astride U.S. 
Highway 91 in southwestern Utah— 
and directly in the path of southwest 
winds blowing from the AEC’s Nevada 
test site for underground atomic explo- 
sions, 140 miles away. Time and again 
since 1952, much of Utah, and especial- 
ly St. George, has been showered with 
at least 100 and perhaps 1,000 times 
more radioactivity than the U.S. aver- 
age. One of the most active elements in 
the fallout has been iodine-131, which 
gets into grass, then into cows, then into 
milk, and then into children who drink 
the milk. In children, even more than 
in adults, the radioactive iodine (like 
ordinary iodine) is selectively attracted 
to the thyroid gland. 

Federal and state health officials 
wrangled for years over possible effects 
of fallout on children’s health, then 
Staged mass examinations last fall in 
St. George and in Safford, an Arizona 
town of similar size that has suffered no 
appreciable fallout. Among 2,000 chil- 
dren examined in St. George, 70 (or 
3.5%) had nodules on their thyroid 
glands, as against only 25 out of 1,400 
(or 1.75%) in Safford. Were the nod- 
ules cancerous? Was the fallout to blame? 

Inflamed Glands. Getting firm an- 
Swers to such questions called for some 
Cloak-and-dagger work. То guard 
against starting a panic when 13 of the 
St. George youngsters with the most 
Prominent nodules were put into the 
University of Utah Medical Center in 
ака City, there was no publicity 

Last week Surgeon illi 
Н. Stewart of the U.S Public Health 
ervice announced the first results of 
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BOOKS 


of the literary forces that have helped 
shape the contemporary mind. 

Connolly dates the movement from 
about a hundred years ago when the 
word modernity first appeared їп its 
current meaning. (It was coined, Says 
Connolly, in 1858, although its first ac- 
tual use is attributed by the Oxford 
English Dictionary to Hakewill's Apol- 
ogies in 1627.) He sees the Modern 
Movement as virtually over by the end 
of the 30s. Only now is it possible to 
see the scope and define the shape of a 
vast revolution in consciousness. 

The Movement, says Connolly, “be- 
gan as a revolt against the bourgeois 
in France, the Victorians in England, 
the puritanism and materialism of 
America. The modern spirit was a com- 
bination of certain intellectual qualities 
inherited from the Enlightenment: lu- 
cidity, irony, skepticism, intellectual 
curiosity, ошода with the impas- 
sioned intensity and enhanced sensibility 
of the Romantics, their rebellion and 
sense of technical experiment, their 
awareness of living in a tragic age. The 
generation which reconciled these op- 


James Joyce, Finnegans Wake, Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man, Ulysses. 
Arthur Koestler, Darkness at Noon. 
D. H. Lawrence, Lady Chatterley's Lover, 
Sea and Sardinia, Sons and Lovers. 
Wyndham Lewis, Tarr. 
Villiers de L'Isle-Adam, Contes Cruels. 
Louis MacNeice, Autumn Journal. 
Stéphane Mallarmé, Poésies. 
André Malraux, La Condition Humaine. 
Katherine Mansfield, The Garden Party. 
Somerset Maugham, The Casuarina Tree. 
Guy de Maupassant, Bel Ami. 
Henri Michaux, Au Pays de la Magie & 
Voyage en Grande Garabagne. 
Henri de Montherlant, Les Jeunes Filles. 
Marianne Moore, Selected Poems. 
George Moore, Memoirs of My Dead Life. 
George Orwell, Animal Farm, 1984. 
Wilfred Owen, Poems. 
William Plomer, Turbott Wolfe. 
Ezra Pound, Lustra & Mauberley, The Pisan 
Cantos, Thirty Cantos. 
Marcel Proust, Du Cóté de Chez Swann. 
Raymond Radiguet, Le Diable au Corps. 
Arthur Rimbaud, Les Illuminations. 
Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, Vol de Nuit. 
Jean-Paul Sartre, La Nausée. 
Edith Sitwell, Collected Poems. 
Stephen Spender, Ruins and Visions. 
Wallace Stevens, Harmonium. 
Lytton Strachey, Eminent Victorians. 
J. M. Synge, The Playboy of the Western 
World. 
Dylan Thomas, Deaths and Entrances, 18 
Poems & Twenty-Five Poems. 
Paul Valéry, Charmes & La Jeune Parque. 
Arthur Waley, 170 Chinese Poems. 
Evelyn Waugh, Decline and Fall. 
Nathanael West, Miss Lonelyhearts. 
William Carlos Williams, Paterson. 
Edmund Wilson, Axel’s Castle. 
Virginia Woolf, To the Lighthouse, The 
Waves. 
W. B. Yeats, Later Poems, Responsibilities, 
The Tower & The Winding Stair. 
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posites, was that of Baudelair - 

bert and Dostoevsky, of wi ed 

ville and Ruskin, of Edmond de Gon- 
court and Matthew Arnold, to which 
one might add Renan and Turgenev 

. . all these artists reach out to our 

Own age.” 

_ As for what the modern sensibility 
is, Connolly finds its essence in a quat- 
Tain of Baudelaire, as translated by 
Robert Lowell: 

Only when we drink poison are we 
well— 

We want, this fire so burns our brain 
tissue, 

To drown in the abyss—heaven or 
hell, 

Who cares? Through the unknown 
we'll find the new. 

_Connolly’s list will seem perverse and 
highbrow to many. To a U.S. Treader, 
some exclusions will appear capricious. 
Huckleberry Finn is omitted because 
of its “sentimentality,” and The Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams is out “because 
Adams did not write well enough.” Nev- 
ertheless, the list is an achievement in 
taste and learning, and it is certain to 
provoke the unintimidated reader to 
compile his own. 


Hell on Campus 


TOO FAR TO WALK by John Hersey. 
246 pages. Knopf. $4.95. 


Never break the spine of a book, 
John Fist’s father once admonished; 
it’s as wrong as killing a helpless animal. 
So when Sophomore Fist flopped down 
in his dormitory room at Sheldon Col- 
lege to do a little studying one night, the 
first thing he did was snap back the 
cover boards on Kóhler's The Mentality 
of Apes as far as they would go. What 
the hell—that was the way he felt. All 
churned up in his guts, but kinda fuzzy 
and helpless, too. Like a popgun with- 
out a cork. As a freshman, he had been 
an eager over-achiever. Now he was 
cutting his favorite class because it was 
just too far to walk. The only thing he 
really hungered for was.a sense of cool. 
Like his buddy, Chum Breed, a shadowy 
man who wore elbow patches on brand- 
new jackets, and pooh-poohed nearly 
everything. You name it, and old Chum 
Breed had done it—from sniffing air- 
plane glue at 14 to surfing at La Jolla. 
Breed even smelled different somehow. 
Like a faint whiff of short circuits, Li- 
опе! trains, old electric fans. In short, 
like some infernal ozone. 

Glorious Wickedness. There is also 
a faint whiff of post-adolescent Holden 
Caulfield about John Fist in this am- 
bitious and often amusing novel. Old 
Pro John Hersey has a deeper purpose 
than picturing the humiliation of being 
young, however. Combining the sound 
reporting skill he employed in 4 Bell 


for Adano, and The Wall with the wild _ 


imagination he showed in Т, j 
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ux Ampex Recording Tape (531. 


You choose the sound. Any sound. New 
Ampex Series 500 Tape polished by 
the Ferrosheen? process will hold the 
original brilliance with clarity and 
cleanliness unsurpassed by any other 
home audio medium offered today. 
This is the tape to record your original 
live material. This is the tape to pre- 
serve and protect masterpieces you 
now have on perishable discs. All 
Ampex 500 Tape is polished by the 
unique, patented Ferrosheen process, 
which eliminates roughness the first 
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i on cant on the campus will miff many 
| { people, and both students and faculties 
| | will yelp over his satiric swipes at mil- 
itant protestniks, world changers and 
plain and assorted knuckleheads. Obvi- 
ously Hersey has tuned his fine ear to 
the contemporary campus (he finished 
the book shortly before his appointment 
as master of Yale’s Pierson College). 
His very funny student demonstration 
against majors in the curriculum (ABOL- 
ISH THE MAJOR: INTELLECTUAL IRON 
MAIDEN!) is straight out of today’s 
headlines (TIME, Feb. 25), and his Pro- 
fessor Gutwillig is a marvelously point- 
ed caricature of a preposterously in- 
effectual intellectual. 

As a whole, however, Too Far to 
Walk earns only a В— as good 
fiction; the Faustian bit may be clever, 
but it is too shallow to take seriously. It 
is Hersey’s deft portrayal of the colle- 
giate scene that makes Too Far worth 
walking for. Parents who have survived 
the ordeal of pushing a son or two 
through college will certainly learn a 
thing or two. Especially if, like Sopho- 
more Fist’s father, they have ever had 
that choked-up feeling in communicat- 
ing, and have ended up saying hopeless- 
ly: “Why don’t you get your hair cut?” 


The English Inquisition 


FOXE'S BOOK OF MARTYRS edited by 
G. A. Williamson. 475 pages. Little, 
Brown. $7.50. 


God was the gut issue of the 16th 
century. Modern social historians, eager 
to prove that the Protestant Reforma- 
tion was a social upheaval portending 
the birth of industrial civilization, too 
ai often forget that in a deeper sense it 
was a spiritual earthquake that violently 
reorganized the religious basis of human 
beings in the Western world. To read 
this book is to experience that earth- 
quake. First published in 1563, while 
the temblors of terror were still rolling 
across Europe, The Actes and Monu- 
ments of the Latter Perilous Dayes was 
the work of John Foxe, an industrious 
Anglican divine who described two cen- 
turies of Protestant persecution in a 

colossal chronicle that ran to more than 
. 00,000 words and was instantly rec- 
ed as the first great epic of Prot- 
: sm. For more than 300 years, 

х Book of Martyrs, as it was popu- 

larly called, sold almost as well as the 
AE n ibam $ strong. formative 

пе n e Б 
England maddie ie iQ ethos in 
ut of print and out ‹ i я 
before World War I, Foxe! P ase 
reissued in a one-volume recension that 
includes all the principal passages and 
restores to general readership a work 
i that, at this distance of time, can be 
read without religious prejudice as a 
neglected and horrendously compelling 
Elizabethan masterpiece. 

Maumetry & Martyrdom. Dr. Foxe 
intersperses political history (“the happy 
death and castlecomedown" of Bloody 
Mary)  pulpiteering invective (“the 
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Pope and his maumetry”), and jolly 
sectarian scuttlebutt about such adul- 
terous priests as the one who, “haunting 
to an honest man’s wife, was subtly 
taken creeping through a window, and 
hanged out of the window in a gin 
laid for him of purpose.” The body of 
his book recites in grisly detail and with 
respectable accuracy the martyrology 
of a mournful century in which as many 
as 84 Englishmen in a single year were 
burned as “filthye Hereticks.” 

Arrest and accusation were sanc- 
tioned on legal grounds that today seem 
shockingly un-British. Hearsay and se- 
cret denunciation were considered suf- 
ficient cause for arrest and even for 
condemnation. In 1519 a woman of 


BETTMANN ARCHIVE 
Terry 


oe j 


THE BURNING OF BISHOP HOOPER 
Green wood took longer. 


Coventry was burned alive for possess- 
ing a copy of the Lord's Prayer in 
English. In 1531 a man was sent to the 
stake for eating meat on Friday. In 
1556 “three silly women of the Isle of 
Garnsey" were burned for failing to at- 
tend church with sufficient regularity. 
Pomp & Pole-Axes. Interrogation and 
trial were cruel and cursory. The ac- 
cused was haled before a bishop for a 
hearing at which little was heard, as a 
rule, but the bellowing of the bishop. 
Even so, the accused sometimes gave 
as good as he got. Cardinal Wolsey: 
"What, Mr. Doctor, do you think it 
more necessary that I should have gold- 
en shoes and golden cushions because І 
represent the king's person, or to sell all 
these things and give it to the poor, 
which will piss it against the wall?” Dr. 
Robert Barnes: “Give it to the poor. 
For the king’s majesty is not maintained 
by pomp and pole-axes, but by God!” 
After the first hearing, the accused 
was shut up in a pestilential prison, fed 
on sawdust and water, and confined in 
stocks or manacles for as much as two 
or three Years before the bishop both- 
ered to bring him to trial, Usually the 
prisoner was beaten by his jailers; often 
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san pXLER—Kornblee, 58 East 
Th isa kind of Superwoman of the 
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o fly in the face of challenge. 
ws of her paintings—men tin- 
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Pater dating juxtaposition of colored 
їй black and white, Zonk! she 
їшїп. Through April 14. 
D BASKIN—Borgenicht, 1018 
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RT IN NEW YORK 


France, New Mexico, and back to Maine 
scene of his rugged, memorable studies of 
fishermen. Through April 2. 

FANTASTIC REALISM—Alan, 766 Madison 
Ave. at 66th. In the hiatus after Hitler 
five youthful Viennese painters banded to- 
gether to reject modern Austrian art and 
to return to the surrealist and expression- 
ist symbols that, says one of them, Ernst 
Fuchs, “һай predicted with precision and 
prophetic violence the Second World 
War." Today the Vienna School of Fantas- 
tic Realism numbers 30; this exhibition 
of the founding five offers New York its 
first full look at what it's all about: a 
frightening forewarning of a world madly 
awry. Through April 16. 


MIDTOWN 


MORRIS LOUIS—Emmerich, 41 East 57th. 
The Louis legend grows as each successive 
exhibition uncovers more of the lyrical 
legacy left unshown by the Washington 
artist upon his death at 50 in 1962. These 
paintings, displayed for the first time, 
were completed between 1957 and 1960; 
all are from the "veil" series, in which 
radiant, watery colors stream down the 
canvas looking like rainbows seen through 
driving rain. Through April 2. 

PIETRO CONSAGRA—Odyssia, 41 East 57th. 
The prizewinning (Venice Biennale 1960) 
ltalian sculptor, 45, cuts and gouges his 
bronzes with acetylene torches and elec- 
tric drills, calls the results Colloquies. 
Some spectators may see figurative refer- 
ences in them, but the “colloquy” they 
seem to manifest most eloquently is that 
between sculptor and material: mind bru- 
tally impressing itself upon matter. 
Through April 16. 

VIC GENTILS—Bonino, 7 West 57th. “I 
studied music for a year,” admits the 
Antwerp artist, “but never succeeded in 
getting one single note from an instru- 
ment." In revenge, perhaps, he began melt- 
ing gramophone records to make statu- 
ettes, then turned to shaping totemic fig- 
ures and mysterious reredos from old 
pianos. Today, just about anything found 
in a piano—ivories, hammers, pedals, 
even the shell of a baby grand—can be 
found in his constructions. None of them 
make music, but their gifted creator is 
definitely in tune. Through April 2. 

CHRYSSA—Pace, 9 West 57th. In her na- 
tive Greece, Chryssa (TIME, March 18) 
never saw a neon sign, but when she first 
saw Times Square “its lights were like the 
light of Greece, but with a vulgarity I 
adore.” Neon became her medium, Eng- 
lish calligraphy her form. Marking the 
climax of that initial inspiration 15 а 
monumental walkthrough sculpture, The 
Gates to Times Square, joining Plexiglas, 
stainless steel and flashing neon lights. 

hrough April 6. : 

а ALEXANDER LIBERMAN—Parsons, 24 West 
S7th. The editorial director of Vogue al- 
ways turns out а surprise Or two for his 
annual exhibition. Last year his paintings 
had a drip-dry look; the year before they 
were as neat as a pin. This season he's 
gone all out for blacks deep-dyed into 
vast, unsized canvases, whose murky 
depths now and then yield glimmers of 
wine-dark reds and bottomless blues. 
h April 2. 
Three NRINGHAM— Bast Hampton, 22 
West 56th. An op oldtimer, Cunningham, 
61, creates all kinds of shimmering il- 
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lusions in his white relief constructions 
and new oils. Biggest and best is a “cor- 
ner painting," Six Dimensions of Orange, 
consisting of two canvases hung at right 
angles so that the graduated tones of the 
one echo through illusory corridors in 
the other. Through April 9. 


MUSEUMS 


JEWISH—Fifth Ave. at 92nd. A mellow 
Max Ernst comes to light in 88 recent col- 
lages and paintings with such implicitly 
romantic titles as Yellow Sea, Blue Sun 
and Monday the Moon is Moonlit. The 
maverick Max is better appreciated in a 
Sculpture retrospective showing all his sur- 
realist inventions and iniquities. Through 
April 17. 

GUGGENHEIM—Fifth Ave. at 89th. A 
decade ago, Nicolas de Staél committed 
suicide; today he is still one of the post- 
war School of Paris most controversial 
painters. This large show follows his ca- 
reer from earnest realism to exuberant 
abstraction and, finally, to a luminous 
wedding of the two. Through April 17. 

METROPOLITAN— Fifth Ave. at 82nd. Al- 
though the new gallery of French gar- 
den sculpture is located indoors, a wide- 
windowed view of Central Park helps cre- 
ate a suitable setting for two monumental 
(6 ft. high, 4,000 Ibs.) marble vases com- 
missioned in 1742 by Louis XV, and 
carved by Jean-Baptiste Pigalle and Nico- 
las-Sébastien Adam (Le Jeune). Other 
works, all 18th century French, are by 
Sculptors Robert Le Lorrain, Jean Louis 
Lemoyne and Clodion. 

GALLERY OF MODERN ART—Columbus Cir- 
cle at 59th. George Bellows? “One of 
those extremists,” said Robert Henri, lead- 
er of The Eight, “who deliberately and 
conscientiously paint the ugly.” Henri’s 
comment was correct as far as his Ash- 
can School paintings are concerned, but 
the compleat Bellows, assayed in a thor- 
ough, balanced retrospective, obviously 
had an eye out for brighter things too. 
Through May 1. 

MUSEUM OF PRIMITIVE ART—15 West 
54th. Sixty treasures in jade, clay, obsidi- 
an and bone, excavated by the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania and the Guatemalan 
government at the ancient ceremonial 
center of Tikal over the past ten years, 
are displayed against photographs and 
drawings portraying Tikal’s temples. 
Through April 17. 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—11 West 
53rd. The great British landscape painter 
Joseph Mallord William Turner died more 
than a century ago, but his works look 
thoroughly at home in the Modern. This 
extraordinary loan exhibition—100 oils 
and watercolors from the British National 
Collections—focuses largely on the last 
20 years of Turner's life, when he created 
visionary abstractions of light and color 
and water, many too revolutionary to be 
shown while he lived, some never shown 
until now. Through May 22. 

MUSEUM OF EARLY AMERICAN FOLK ARTS— 
49 West S3rd. A portrait of John and 
Priscilla Alden's great-great-granddaugh- 
ter Deliverance by John Brewster Jr. and 
another, unattributed, of William Whip- 
per, whose "Address on Non-Resistance 
to Offensive Aggression" made him the 
Martin Luther King of the early 1800s, a 
typical, history-provoking items in am 
cellent loan show from the 
State Historical Associations 
folk art collection 
Through June 5. Ш 
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TIME LISTINGS 


TELEVISION 


Wednesday, March 30 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND, OR WHAT'S A NICE 
KID LIKE YOU DOING IN A PLACE LIKE THIS? 
(ABC, 8-9 p.m.).* A Hanna-Barbera ani- 
mated-cartoon special. Sammy Davis Jr. 
provides the voice of the Cheshire cat, 
Zsa Zsa Gabor that of the Queen of 
Hearts, Bill Dana the White Knight, and 
the late Hedda Hopper Mad-ame Hatter. 

COLOR ME BARBRA (CBS, 9-10 p.m). 
The second Streisand special, which de- 
liberately duplicates the successful format 
of the first. This time Streisand dances 
through a fantasy in the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art, swapping places with the 
paintings; she also clowns around a circus, 
doing a dance with some penguins, and 
winds up with a concert. 


Thursday, March 31 

THE SOUTH (ABC, 9-10 p.m.). Music 
Man Robert Preston tours South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Tennessee and Florida, and 
Richard Kiley and Joan Fontaine read 
excerpts from the love letters of Andrew 
Jackson and his wife Rachel. 

THE BRITISH ELECTIONS (NBC, 9:30-10 
p.m.) A program originating entirely іп 
London, transmitted by Early Bird satel- 
lite and taped in the U.S. for slightly de- 
layed replay. NBC News London Bureau 
Chief Elie Abel reports, and the Rt. Hon. 
David Brinkley translates. 


Friday, April 1 

THE MAN FROM U.N.C.LE. (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.) It hadda happen: “The Bat Cave 
Affair." 

TRIALS OF O'BRIEN (CBS, 10-11 p.m.) 
Tammy Grimes plays a nun who gets in- 
volved in a murder. This series, now on 
reruns and canceled for next season, got 
into ratings difficulty early in the season 
when it was opposite Get Smart! CBS, to 
give it the "benefit" of a more favorable 
time slot, moved it opposite U.N.C.L.E. 
Would you believe Bonanza? 


Sunday, April 3 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). "Integration in the Military," the 
history of integration in the U.S. armed 
forces, which began in the mid-1940's un- 
der the late James Forrestal, the U.S.'s 
first Secretary of Defense. The program 
also features filmed interviews with Negro 
and white soldiers in Viet Nam. 

MARY MARTIN AT EASTERTIME WITH THE 
ишо СҮ Кыс ALL (NBC, 7:30-8:30 
m? Gower ello, Dolly!) Ch i 
directs Mary (Hello, Doll ME RS 
the spirit of spring а nun, a Rockette 
and a magician. Goodbye, Radio City! 


"Tuesday, April 5 
CBS NEWS SPECIAL (CBS, 10-11 p.m.) 


Another of those tests, this ti 
Is ti in- 
come taxes. à еты 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


WAIT A MINIMI is a South African mu- 
sical revue that is light of heart, flip of wit, 
and full of such wondrously exotic instru- 
ments as the mbira, timbila and kalimba. 
The five-man, three-woman, all-white cast 


* All times E.S.T. 
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is so remarkably gifted that it may never 
see Johannesburg again. 

3 BAGS FULL, by Jerome Chodorov. Writ- 
ten in mock-Edwardian, directed like a 
six-day bike race, this adapted French 
farce is irresistibly droll, thanks chiefly to 
that dour master of ludicrous mayhem, 
Paul Ford. 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE 1 COMEI Brian Friel 
applies the saving sponge of humor to the 
Irish sentiment that pours from his play, 
and Dubliners Donal Donnelly and Pat- 
rick Bedford, as twin images of the hero, 
stir up a fine farrago of laughter and tears. 

SWEET CHARITY. Gwen Verdon, danseuse 
distinguće of the U.S. musical stage, is 
fetchingly exuberant as a taxi dancer 
searching for a wagon for her unhitched 
star. Bob Fosse’s choreography pumps vi- 
tality into Neil Simon’s flabby book. 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE. Middle age, joy- 
less loves and his own irredeemable medi- 
ocrity have given John Osborne’s anti-hero 
a screaming case of psychic jitters. Yet the 
play is armed with irascible wit, and Nicol 
Williamson’s whiplash acting raises laughs 
as well as welts. 

THE PERSECUTION AND ASSASSINATION OF 
MARAT AS PERFORMED BY THE INMATES OF 
THE ASYLUM OF CHARENTON UNDER THE DI- 
RECTION OF THE MARQUIS DE SADE. With the 
cool ferocity of a mad scientist, Director 
Peter Brook conducts a controlled experi- 
ment in audience anxiety. Result: exciting 
theater that may scare the living daylights 
out of playgoers. 

CACTUS FLOWER. France is fertile soil for 
sex farces, and Director Abe Burrows has 
deftly pruned this recent sprout to make it 
thrive in the Broadway landscape. Lauren 
Bacall and Barry Nelson reap a rich har- 
vest of giggles nd guffaws. 


RECORDS 
Instrumentalists 
BACH: THE WELL-TEMPERED CLAVIER, 


BOOK 1 (3 LPs; Columbia). Glenn Gould 
is now halfway through Bach's magnifi- 
cent "exercises," performing the first 24 
preludes and fugues on the piano. There 
are times when Gould hams it up, and 
there are certainly too many of his infa- 
mous hums, but he makes the pieces spring 
to life with bold overall conceptions, mar- 
velous technique and vaulting lines. 

SAINT-SAENS: CONCERTOS NOS. 2 AND 4 
FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA (Columbia). 
The 31-year-old French pianist Philippe 
Entremont tosses off both virtuoso works 
with steel-fingered bravura. Saint-Saéns’ 
flashy climaxes are mostly rhetoric, but as 
Entremont plays them they are satisfying 
to the ear; in the lyrical passages, he is 
able to draw a fine melodic line between 
melancholy and pathos. The brilliant 
splashes of orchestral color are furnished 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy conducting. 

DVORAK: CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN AND OR- 
CHESTRA (Deutsche Grammophon). Filled 
with Slav melodies and sharp folk 
thythms, Dvorak’s only violin concerto is 
nevertheless grandly designed, and is given 
R Spirited, full-bodied performance by 

dith Peinemann, a 29-year-old German 
Violinist with a singing tone and a dancing 
bow. With the Czech Philharmonic 

SCARLATTI: 51 SONATAS (3 LPs: Caw 
bridge): Harpsichordist Albert Fuller has 
mace a representative but unhackneyed 
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LETTERS 


Prodigious Producer 


Sir: On the current cover of TIME maga- 
zine [March 25] my name appears, along 
with the titles of many of the shows 
have produced. There is, however, a yay 
strange drawing of some person ог other 
also on the cover, which is very puzzling 
to me. Could you possibly have substitut- 
ed, in error, next week’s cover picture in 
place of mine? I consider this figure you 
have attached to my name monstrous In 
appearance, bearing no resemblance to my 
likeness, which appears on the inside in 
the body of my story—the one in which 
I am attired in my Ascot suit, the one I 
wore when I played the lead in My Fair 
Lady. Therefore, this is to notify you 
that I am suing you for $1,000,000 for 
defamation of caricature. 

Davip MERRICK 
New York City 


Sir: The spontaneous апа sensitive 
painting of David Merrick is a delight. 
SERENE FELDMAN 
SUSAN TAMMANY 
Syracuse 


Sir: Amid abundant alliteration, TIME 
portrayed Merrick not as a Promethean, 
prolific, prodigious producer, or as a bril- 
Папі Broadway Brahma, but as the 
Abominable Showman! Couldnt you 
have kindly conceded that this charming 
champion of the theater has brought de- 
light to thousands of theatergoers, given 
work to throngs of thespians, and made a 
place in the sun for worthy playwrights? 
JANE RENTON SMITH 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 


Brutal Tediousness 


Sir: In your good Essay on American 
patience [March 25] you did not mention 
one of our (or anybody’s!) most extraor- 
dinary examples of patient scientific re- 
search. After the discoveries of Uranus 
and Neptune in 1781 and 1846 it was 
suspected, because of small irregularities 
in the motions of these distant wanderers, 
that there was still another, even fainter, 
planet. Astronomers calculated a prob- 
able orbit, and in March 1929 young 
Clyde Tombaugh took up the search. 
He examined scores of telescopic photo- 
graphs, each showing tens of thousands 
of star images, in pairs under the blink 
comparator, or dual microscope. It often 
took three days to scan a single pair. It 
was exhausting, eye-cracking work—in his 
Own words, “brutal tediousness.” And it 
went on for months. Star by star, he 
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examined 20 million images. Then on 
Feb. 18, 1930, as he was blinking a pair 
of photographs in the constellation Gemi- 
ni, “I suddenly came upon the image of 
Pluto" It was the most dramatic astro- 
nomic discovery in nearly 100 years, made 
possible by an American's patience. 

JoHN WHITE 
Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Honest John 


Sir: I certainly enjoyed your thoughtful 
and penetrating Essay on the U.S. Sen- 
ate [March 18], even if my name is 
only John. 

JoHN С. TOWER 
U.S. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: You shouldn't have called Morse 
“irresponsible” and Fulbright “the patient 
misunderstander” in an Essay that pur- 
ported to value “creative tension.” These 
two, whatever you think of their opinions, 
provide the best recent examples of what 
you correctly define as the Senate’s chief 
contribution. 
CLARE PEPLOE 

New York City 


Sir: When I read the nonsensical gibber- 
ings of the “Peace Senators” each week, I 
become more and more disgusted. Won’t 
they ever learn to see Communism for 
what it is—repression, tyranny and sadism? 

CHARLES D. MENCHIONS 
Bonne Bay, Nfld. 


One More Example 


Sir: When a white man of John McCone's 
stature attributes the discontent of black 
folk to “ап unwillingness by Negroes to 
accept responsibilities as law-abiding citi- 
zens," [March 25] is it any wonder that 
lesser white men refuse to give us the basic 
thing we never have been offered: respect 
as human beings and individuals? Black as 
I am, I have never seen a riot, nor had I 
ever felt “irresponsible” enough to partici- 
pate in one. But when a man like McCone 
says by implication that the Watts riot was 
"one more example" of my depravity and 
inferiority, I feel like giving him just one 
more example, at least one more. 

А CHARLES LYLES 
New York City 


А Sa Disposition 


Sir: You imply that the French church, 
in granting Napoleon an annulment from 
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yes week one of our most dis- 

cussed Sections—the TIME Essay 
—begins its second year. From the 
very first one, examining the United 
Nations and its prospects, Essay has 
elicited a remarkable amount of pub- 
lic interest. The U.S. Mission to the 
U.N. distributed 10,000 reprints of 
No. 1 to college campuses and civic 
groups, and Harlan Cleveland, then 
Assistant Secretary of State for In- 
ternational Organization Affairs, said 
of it: "Somehow your editors man- 
aged to squeeze into two fascinating 
pages the essence of the U.N.'s prob- 
lems and prospects which have oc- 
cupied our energies for the past 
several years." 

Since then, one or more Essays 
have been broadcast, translated, re- 
printed or otherwise used by the De- 
partment of State, the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, the National War Col- 
lege, units of the Army and Air 
Force, the Foreign Service Institute, 
the U.S. Government's broadcasting 
system in West Berlin, and private 
organizations as diverse as the An- 
chorage, Alaska, League of Women 
Voters and the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. The American Automo- 
bile Association is distributing Ode 
to the Road (Sept. 10) to its nation- 
wide membership. A student found 
a boon in What (If Anything) to 
Expect from Today's Philosophers 
(Jan. 7). “Моге than anything else,” 
he wrote us, “those two pages helped 
to wrap up a semester’s course in 
modern philosophy—and just in time 
for the final exam.” Protestant The- 
ologian Henry P. Van Dusen deemed 
On Death As a Constant Companion 
(Nov. 12) “the most masterly in a 
notable sequence.” . 

Moved Бу Communism Today: 
A Refresher Course (Aug. | 6), a 
reader suggested that Essay should 
be required reading in every high 
school classroom.” As a result, our 
Education Department sent reprints 
to social-studies department chair- 
men in 18,400 public high schools. 
Some 800 college radio stations and 
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campus editors have signed up to 
receive copies of Essays that have 
particular pertinence for the under- 
graduate. Another large area of in- 
terest is the world of business. An 
anthology* of 20 Essays that ran be- 
fore Jan. 1 drew appreciative re- 
Sponse from the business executives 
to whom it was sent. Characteristic 
was the appraisal of Radio Corpora- 
tion of America's President Robert 
W. Sarnoff, who wrote us: “I have 
watched the development of this 
new journalistic form with interest 
and admiration and I am delighted 
to have a volume of selections for 
my library." 

Essay was conceived by Managing 
Editor Otto Fuerbringer as a means 
of probing and laying bare, rela- 
tively free of fast-breaking news, 
the big questions, the overriding is- 
sues of our times. Like any other 
TIME story, Essay is the product of 
many minds: editors, writers, re- 
searchers, correspondents—and the 
experts they interview. But it takes 
one man to pull everything together, 
and from the start that editor has 
been Henry Grunwald. Three senior 
editors, A. T. Baker, Champ Clark 
and Marshall Loeb (this week's au- 
thor), have taken turns at writing 
Essays. Among the other writers of 
one or more are Douglas Auchin- 
closs, Joe David Brown, John T. 
Elson, Fred Gruin, Bruce Hender- 
son, Robert Jones, William Johnson, 
Stefan Kanfer, Ed Magnuson, Jason 
McManus and Robert Shnayerson. 
The principal researchers for the 
section are Mary Vanaman, Marion 
Pikul and Nancy Faber. 

When Essay was launched a year 
ago, one of our colleagues on an- 
other magazine said, in some sur- 
prise: “You're not going to try to 
do that almost every week, are you?" 
We are. 


* Some of these are still available to 
readers at cost. Send $1 to Room 
23-29D, Time & Life Building, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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tion program—that appeals most deep- 
ly to the President. The Administra- 
tion’s efforts to help the Vietnamese 
people provide him, in addition, with 
an irrefutable answer to many of his 
critics. One leader of the anti-war 
movement, Saturday Review Editor 
Norman Cousins, wrote compassionate- 
ly last week of the Vietnamese, “whose 
constant and unwanted companion has 
been violence and terror and whose 


South Viet Nam’s Premier Nguyen Cao 
Ky after February’s Honolulu confer- 
ence that he wanted to meet him again 
in June and expected some solid results 
by then—some “coonskins nailed to the 
wall,” as he put it—the President has 
now decided to defer the conference 

until around the fall elections. 

Plumper Pigs. Meanwhile, teams of 
top-echelon American experts have 
been streaming into Saigon to assess the 


АР 


; SEVENTH FLEET MARINES LANDING NEAR LONG TAO RIVER 


Three fists offered an 


only crime has been their geography." 
They have, he said, a kind of moral 
claim on history." Yet, he asked, How 
do we go about making it right with 
them?" Johnson is determined to meet 
that challenge. Said he: "We are trying 
to concentrate our energies and all of 
our expertise and knowledge to help 
these people help themselves and have 
a better way of life." J 3 

As the President sees it, this attempt 
to build a nation in the midst of war 
is not only one of the most ambitious 
and complex undertakings his Admin- 
istration has attempted; it is also per- 


haps the most exciting drama of our 
times. 


He is impatient for results, 
though well aware that the program is 


barely gathering momentum. Accord- 
ingly, though Johnson originally told 
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irrefutable answer. 


situation. Agriculture Secretary Orville 

Freeman came back citing "evidence 

of progress in the face of the most dif- 

ficult conditions imaginable,” offered no 
fewer than 49 recommendations for 
helping the peasants. Among them: 
putting farm-bred U.S. soldiers to work 
in rural areas. “He’s got a man who 
can grow twice as many sweet potatoes 
on a plant," said the President. "He's 
got another one who can make pigs 
weigh twice as much." 

Health, Education and Welfare Sec- 
retary John Gardner, who returned last 
week from an eight-day survey tr 
said he was "impressed" b ; 
traordinary scope and inte 
American effort.” ' 
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political instability, inflation, and short- 
ages— particularly the dearth of trained 
personnel. Officials estimate that the 
embattled nation needs at least 60,000 
administrators, teachers, agricultural 
experts and other technicians, but has 
scarcely 20,000—thanks not only to 
colonial France’s failure to train Viet- 
namese administrators but also to Viet 
Cong assassinations. As Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey told a labor confer- 
ence in Washington last week, since 
1958 there have been “61,000 mayors, 
leaders of villages and councilmen 
assassinated in cold blood.” 

Saigon Shuttle. A cautious, thorough 
man. Gardner does not plan io present 
his detailed recommendations to the 
President before April 10. Nonetheless, 
he is expected to urge expansion of 
Viet Nam's secondary school system, 
particularly technical schools to assure 
a steady supply of trained cadres. An- 
other possibility, favored by HEW As- 
sistant Secretary (Education) Francis 
Keppel, who toured Viet Nam with 
Gardner, is to expand a television net- 
work recently set up by U.S. aid off- 
cials and use it to teach millions of 
illiterate Vietnamese to read and write. 
Whatever programs Gardner does rec- 
ommend, he will be able to count on 
more U.S. technicians to help imple- 
ment them. Under a $13.1 billion emer- 
gency Viet Nam appropriations bill 
that passed the Senate last week by an 
87-to-2 vote after a 389-to-3 House 
vote, the U.S. will reinforce its 700- 
member aid mission with 300 more 
experts, mostly in the key fields of 
agriculture, health and education. 

This week yet another group will 
join the Saigon shuttle to see what fur- 
ther steps the U.S. can take. Among its 
members: top Presidential Assistant 
Bill Moyers, who has never been there; 
Deputy Defense Secretary Cyrus 
Vance, who announced last week that 
the U.S. now has 220,000 fighting men 
in Viet Nam, and hopes to find out if 
more are needed; and White House 
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Aide Robert Komer, McGeorge Bundy’s 
ex-deputy, who has been given the title 
of Special Assistant to the President for 
peaceful construction in Viet Nam. 
Worrisome Sacrifices. Where once 
the President described his Viet Nam 
policy as "two-fisted," now he calls it 
“а three-fisted affair.” The first set of 
knuckles, of course, is the war. The 
second is the political and economic 
front, particularly the peaceful con- 
struction campaign. The third fist is 
continued American support for his 
Viet Nam policies. For though the din 
of protest has subsided somewhat, the 
President knows that it has by no means 
expired. In the Senate alone, he esti- 
mates, roughly 35 members disapprove 
of one feature of his policy or another, 
though without notable rancor. 
Nonetheless, the President апа his 
legmen in recent weeks have talked 
with 270 Democratic and Republican 
Congressmen—something the White 
House does regularly to keep in touch 
with Capitol Hill’s thinking—and what 
the House members had to say about 
Viet Nam delighted Johnson. “They are 
all worried about the sacrifices our men 
are making there,’ said the President. 
“But there are not many of them who 
have any doubt about the justice of our 
cause or the wisdom of our course.” 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Looking Toward November 


In the course of his jocular press 
conference, President Johnson warned 
newsmen not to waste their money bet- 
ting on a Republican sweep at the polls 
this fall. “The elections,” he crowed, 
“are going to be fine.” 

Pooh-poohing pundits’ predictions 
that the Democrats would lose dozens 
of House seats in November, the Pres- 
ident allowed: “There are these people 
who pick these figures out of the air.” 
He confided that “someone the other 
night” even talked of a G.O.P. gain 
of 74 to 80 House seats. “It was amus- 
ing. I wondered how much he knew 
about any House seat.” 

Johnson had kindlier words for the 
so far unremarkable’ legislative record 
of the 89th Congress this year. “Соп- 
gressmen on both sides have done a 
good job,” he said. “We will probably 
have 15 or 20 measures signed before 
Easter, and that is something unusual.” 
Asked if he would campaign himself 
for individual Congressmen, Johnson 
replied archly: “I would not forgo a 
chance to give my advice if it was 
Solicited in the right way, under the 
Proper auspices, with appropriate spon- 
Sorship.” Which almost certainly can 
be translated to mean that—Viet 
Nam willing—Johnson will be hustling 
around the hustings all he can. 

Down, Down. Though he spoke off 
the cuff throughout most of the 40- 
punute conference, Johnson did just 
happen {о have a statistics-studded 
memo on his desk when a reporter 
asked him whether he planned to ask 
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of academic discussion. It is a matter 
of survival. Viet Nam today is as close 
to the U.S. as London was in 1940." 
At Georgetown University next day, 
he said: "Our problem today in Asia is 
that we are abysmally ignorant of that 
part of the world. Out of' the tragedy 
of war comes an impetus and incentive 
for knowledge." On a flying trip to 
Manhattan, he alighted in the pent- 
house of the Carlyle Hotel and, pound- 
ing the arms of John F. Kennedy's old 
rocking chair, mused aloud: “The war 
is doing for us what the Sputnik did 
in the space field. It's forcing us to 
come to grips with Asia." 

For an audience of high school and 
college editors in New York, the Vice 
President answered the rote objection 
that the Saigon government is unstable, 
undemocratic and unpopular. “For 
many centuries,” explained Old Teacher 
Humphrey, “the Vietnamese people 
lived under mandarin rule. Then came 
generations of colonial domination fol- 
lowed by 25 years of almost constant 
warfare. This is stony soil for democ- 
racy to grow їп.” He noted by con- 
trast that there had been little protest 
from liberals over, U.S. support for 
Greece during its struggle against Com- 
munist insurgency in the late 1940s. 
Yet, he pointed out, Athens’ govern- 
mental gyrations in that time exceeded 
even Saigon’s changes of regime. 

Whites Only? When Senator Robert 
Kennedy suggested in February that 
the Viet Cong's political arm, the Na- 
tional Liberation Front, should be in- 
cluded in a postwar government of 
South Viet Nam, it was Humphrey 
who retorted that any such concession 
would only dignify “banditry and mur- 
der." On the same issue, Humphrey 
argued last week: “The National Lib- 
eration Front is not national, and it 
liberates no one. The only honest word 
is that it’s a front. It is a front for the 
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Communist Party out of Hanoi, backed 
by the Peking Communist Party.” 

On a two-day trip home to Min- 
neapolis, Humphrey told a Jefferson- 
Jackson Day audience of 3,000: "There 
are people who talk about Asians as 
if they lived on some other planet. We 
even hear that only Asians should con- 
cern themselves with Asia. If we heed- 
ed such counsel 25 years ago, where 
would we—and the Asians—be now?" 
He continued: “Are we to be put in 
the position of saying that we are able 
to keep our commitments to white peo- 
ple, not to brown people and yellow 
people?" Next day, Minnesota's Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor Party's state cen- 
tral committee unanimously passed a 
resolution supporting the Administra- 
tion's war policies. 

"New Society.’ Nonetheless, it is the 
“other war," as he calls it—the struggle 
for social and economic progress in 
South Viet Nam—that has most deeply 
stirred the Vice President's imagination 
and energies. Kneading the air with 
freckled hands, arching his circumflex 
eyebrows and managing to speak about 
twice as fast as any Teletype can relay 
his words, he declares: "There is a new 
spirit there, because we have not only 
said that we wish to defeat aggression, 
but we wish to defeat social misery, 
and here is where we all come in. We 
are seeking to help build with the South 
Vietnamese a whole new society." 

For South Viet Nam's long-term fu- 
ture, in Humphrey's view, recent in- 
spection tours by HEW's John Gardner 
and Agricultures Orville Freeman— 
"with 14 of the outstanding agricul- 
turalists of America"—promise even 
more potential benefit than any victory 
of arms. He chafes because congre 
sional committees have a "thousa 
questions" for military comm 
have yet to call in Freem 
In all fairness, reason 
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А turning point, but still a mystique gap. 


gress should accord equal time to the 
field marshals of the other war. "Let's 
learn something," he says. 

Leader. One of Humphrey's great- 
est satisfactions is the increase in the 
number of nations that are giving South 
Viet Nam nonmilitary aid—and his own 
role in that increase as a roving envoy 
in Asia. Since his last trip, the number 
of cooperating countries has risen from 
32 to 39, with contributions ranging 
from a West German hospital ship to 
Israeli agricultural and medical teams. 

On the wing and in full, rasping 

voice, Humphrey maintains that he is 
crusading for the same causes that he 
has always championed. In early youth, 
he revered Woodrow Wilson's concept 
of collective security (“the right of 
nations great and small and the privi- 
lege of men everywhere to choose their 
way of life"). He fought isolationism in 
his native Midwest in the '30s. From 
the first, he supported the Truman Doc- 
trine, the Marshall Plan and NATO. To 
him, history is of one piece. “You can't 
be a world leader," he reasons, “and 
want to lead only in Western Europe 
and Latin America." That distinction 
is partieularly relevant to the U.N., 
which for the sake of its own credibility 
must eventually demonstrate that it is 
аз much concerned about Asia as it is 
about Africa or Europe. 

It was not until World War IJ that 
a President actively enlisted the No. 2. 
man’s talents. Yet, though Henry Wal- 
lace performed many chores for Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, Harry Truman during his 
82 days as Vice President Tarely saw 
F.D.R. and was not even informed of 
the atomic bomb’s development. 

Dwight Eisenhower's distaste for po- 
litical maneuver brought Richard Nixon 
to the front as the top party campaign- 
er. Eisenhower included Nixon in Cabi- 

net meetings, and when the President 
was absent, Nixon presided over both 
Cabinet and National Security Council. 
John Kennedy brought Lyndon Johnson 
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closer to security affairs, sent him on a 
series of good-will missions abroad. But 
there was no closeness between the two 
men. “What ever became of Lyndon?” 
was by summer 1963 a real, rather than 
a funny, question. Nonetheless, by Hum- 
phrey’s time the vice-presidency, as His- 
torian James MacGregor Burns has 
written, had been largely “integrated 
into the structure of presidential power 
and decision-making.” 

Prairie Populists. The biggest factor 
in Humphrey’s re-emergence is his un- 
usually close personal rapport with 
L.B.J. Humphrey, 54, and Johnson, 57, 
are a pair of old prairie Populists with 
a common rural background, the in- 
stincts of teachers and a shared, lifelong 
devotion to the New Deal. When they 
arrived in the Senate on the same day 
in 1949, Humphrey was generally re- 
garded as a brash young radical, a 
“black knight,” as he puts it, intent on 
tilting against the senatorial establish- 
ment ruled by Democrat Richard Russell 
and Republican Robert Taft. 

He owed his national reputation to 
his fire-and-brimstone speech on behalf 
of a plank at the 1948 convention, 
which separated the Democrats from 
the Dixiecrats in short order. Senator 
Humphrey established himself as one 
of Washington’s most voluble men— 
Johnson was later to say that “the time 
it takes Humphrey to prepare a speech 
is the time it takes to draw a deep 
breath"—and he offended many of his 
seniors, including those who controlled 
committee assignments and the fate of 
the bills he introduced in profusion (the 
first was for a medicare program). 

_ Cooler, shrewder and no great civil 
rights advocate at the time, Johnson was 
soon admitted to the Senate establish- 

ment. Despite early differences, the two 
per became close. “Johnson was the 
rst Southern Senator I could talk to,” 


Humphrey said later. Wi 

ith Johnson 
s mentor—a facet of their relation- 
ship that has held constant —Humphrey 
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is certainly what the contract calls for 
—plus an average 14-hour workday— 
Humphrey was unprepared for the pub- 
lic reaction to his first year’s perform- 
ance. A Gallup poll in December re- 
ported that 58% of those interviewed 
said they did not want him as 
President. In a February Survey match- 
ing him in a presidential race against 
Richard Nixon, Humphrey came out 
only two points ahead, 47% to 45% 
with 8% undecided, whereas in March, 
Robert Kennedy led Nixon 54% m 
41%. A slightly more encouraging Lou- 
is Harris poll last week concluded that 
most Americans (54% to 46%) have 
a "positive" opinion of Humphrey. 
Hard Talk, Hard Looking. When the 
first Gallup poll was published, Johnson 
was completing his convalescence and 
the congressional session was already 
over, leaving Humphrey free for a foray 
abroad. His first swing around the Phil- 
ippines, Formosa, South Korea and 
Japan was a rapid, if not vapid, display 
of “good will.” The real turning point 
for Humphrey came last January, when 
Johnson sent him to India for Lal 
Bahadur Shastri's funeral. There he con- 
ferred privately with Soviet Premier 
Aleksei Kosygin, and on his return gave 
the President a shrewd analysis of the 
Russian leader, whom he regards as 
strictly a team man. The two Asian 
jaunts stimulated speculation that the 
Administration was simply trying to 
boost Humphrey's box-office ratings. 
"Operation Help Hubert," sniffed Barry 
Goldwater, “the most valiant rescue 
effort since the evacuation of Dunkirk.” 
Humphrey himself silenced the critics 
in February, when he took on his most 
challenging assignment to date. Dis- 
patched by the President to confer with 
officials of nine Far Eastern countries 
as a follow-up on the Honolulu confer- 
ence, he managed to combine a mini- 
mum of Hubertian high jinks with a 
maximum of hard talk and hard look- 
ing. On his return, Johnson saw a singu- 
lar opportunity to deploy Humphrey’s 
talents in the increasingly confused 
domestic debate over Viet Nam. ; 
"Jelly Bellies." Inevitably, some lib- 
erals trumpeted forthwith that Hum- 
phrey had “sold out" his principles. 
The Progressive, a Wisconsin monthly 
founded by Robert La Follette in 1909. 
mourned the transformation of its old 
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VIET NAM OBSERVER 
All the old gusto, but new-found gravity and grace. 


friend Humphrey into a “hatchet man,” 
arguing that he had “become more 
royalist than the crown” on the subject 
of Viet Nam. (Brandeis Professor John 
Roche, who, like Humphrey, is a char- 
ter member and sometime national 
chairman of Americans for Democratic 
Action and a supporter of the U.S. 
commitment to Viet Nam, compares 
such critics to John Birchers. Ву 
contrast, Foreign Relations Committee 
Chairman William Fulbright, a peren- 
nial civil rights opponent, is now a dar- 
ling of the liberals because of his un- 
yielding criticism of Viet Nam policy. 

.Humphrey accepts abuse from old 
friends as part of the game, though not 
without private barbs at “nitpickers and 
jelly bellies.” Says he: “I’m not quite 
manageable on the Viet Nam issue, and 
a lot of my liberal friends resent it. 
But I don’t think a liberal proves he’s 
a liberal by sitting around and blinking 
his eyes at acts of terror. It just proves 
you're a litle blind." (On the same 
point, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
says: "Don't ask me to call a man a 
liberal who wants to turn over to a 
totalitarian regime more than 14 mil- 
lion South Vietnamese.") Humphrey 
knows, too, that if the war in Viet Nam 
drags on indefinitely, it could stir a re- 
action against the Administration and 
doom his own ambitions. “That,” says 
he, "is the price of responsibility." While 
losing some liberal friends, Humphrey 
inevitably picks up supporters elsewhere 
in the political spectrum. There was 
more truth than comedy in a New York- 
er cartoon last week that depicted two 
crusty country-club types at golf. Said 
one with obvious approval: *As Hubert 
Humphrey so aptly put it. . ." 

Far from reflecting political expe- 
diency, Humphrey's views on Viet Nam 
are a distillation of his oldest and most 
deeply held convictions. He learned to 
be an internationalist and social re- 
former from his father, a small-town 
South Dakota pharmacist who was 
bankrupted by the Depression. Young 
Hubert’s education in political science 
at the University of Minnesota was in- 
terrupted by financial troubles for SIX 
years. Before he finally received his 
degree magna cum laude, he had 


worked as a druggist, soda jerk, jani- 
tor and hog inoculator. After marry- 
ing a home-town girl, Muriel Buck, and 
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í HUMPHREY HOUSE IN CHEVY CHASE 
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Just one of the folks? 


fathering the first of their four chil- 
dren, 
school and wrote his master’s thesis on 
the New Deal. Settling in Minneapolis, 


Humphrey went to graduate 


where his first teaching job was for the 


WPA, he inevitably became involved in 
local politics. 


Man on Springs. After running sec- 


ond in a mayoral election, Humphrey 
brought about a lasting merger of the 
rival Democratic and Minnesota Farm- 
er-Labor parties. He won the mayoral- 


ty in his second try at age 34. A 
Minneapolis newspaper reported at the 
time: “Не seems to be a wonderful 
and meteoric young man, bouncy and 
gay, built on springs, with a fierce face 
and pleasant young grin. He puts fire- 
crackers under everything." After two 
explosively successful terms as a reform 
mayor, Humphrey became the first 
Democrat ever popularly elected to the 
U.S. Senate from Minnesota. 

On Capitol Hill, he promoted bills 
on every subject from water pollution 
to soybean research. *I like all sub- 
jects," he said. "I can't help it. It’s 
glands." Though few got anywhere at 
first, many of Humphrey's proposals 
later became law, usually under other 
men's names. Besides urging a medi- 
care program he fought for federal aid 
to education, proposed the Реасе 
Corps four years before the Kennedy 
Administration embraced the idea, and 
recommended a youth conservation 
corps along the lines of the poverty 
Program’s Job Corps. Humphrey’s suc- 

cessful appeals to send U.S, farm sur- 

Pluses to India and Pakistan were the 

precursors of the Food-for-Peace pro- 

gram, which now represents 45% of 

all U.S. nonmilitary foreign aid. 
Humphrey's involvement in world 

fairs led to his appointment by Ei- 

ienhower as a delegate to the U.N. 

he World Health Organization and 

INESCO. He traveled extensively, at- 

»nded the Geneva disarmament talks, 

ad his celebrated 84-hour Kremlin 
exchange with Nikita Khrushchev in 
1958 and became chairman of the Sen- 
ate disarmament subcommittee, whose 
recommendations helped pave t^. way 


for the 1963 nuclear test bar treaty. 
Appointed major! 


whip in 1961, 
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Humphrey finally had the power to in- 
fluence landmark legislation, notably in 
civil rights, for which he had been 
working throughout most of his career. 

No Letup. He became preoccupied 
with Viet Nam in early 1964. He con- 
ducted a private correspondence with 
Henry Cabot Lodge, an old friend 
from U.N. days, who was then in his 
first. tour as Ambassador to Saigon. 
Humphrey picked the brains of Pen- 
tagon and State Department experts— 
he has little time for reading—and be- 
came an apostle of Edward Lansdale, 
a retired Air Force major general and 
counterguerrilla expert whose contro- 
versial theories on pacification are now 
being tested in Viet Nam. 

Though it is his role as foreign- 
policy exponent that propels Humphrey 
into the headlines and TV screens these 
days, he has not let up on the myriad 
other duties of his office. On a typical 
day last week, he attended a White 
House meeting on agricultural policy, 
met individually with four Congress- 
men, presided over the Senate during 
the crucial vote on Viet Nam appro- 
priations, conferred with — Ceylon's 
Prime Minister Senanayake, taped a 
television program, flew to New York 
for a two-hour private session with 
some magazine editors, then attended 
a dinner given by Eugenie Anderson, 
a fellow Minnesotan who is a member 
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Labor’s Love Lost 

Ailing A.F.L-C.LO. President George 
Meany limped painfully* to the lectern. 
There, jowls aquiver with indignation 
he roared at a union convention in 
Washington: “We can’t buy either 
party. If we are looking around for a 
party to adopt or control, we don’t want 
the Democratic Party, because they can’t 
deliver!” President Johnson was un- 
moved. “Аз far as I have been aware,” 
he said laconically, “labor has always 
been independent, and should Бе.” 

Sitting on Situs. Nonetheless, Meany's 
blast brought the smoldering feud be- 
tween labor and the Democratic Party 
close to open warfare. Already irked by 
the Administration's tepid efforts to win 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act's Section 
14(b), labor's No. 1 legislative goal for 
the 89th Congress, union tempers were 


MAULDIN, THE CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 


MEANY & EX-FRIEND 
"We can't buy either party." 


raised to boiling point last week by the 
House's failure to act on another meas- 
ure eagerly sought by the unions. Stalled 
in committee was a bill that would over- 
turn a 1951 U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion prohibiting a union from picket- 
ing one employer at all entrances to a 
construction site where several em- 
ployers are at work, on grounds that 
this amounts to a secondary boycott. — 
One reason for the so-called "situs 
bills failure to clear Adam Clayton 
Powell's Education and Labor Com- 
mittee is that it would chiefly benefit the 
construction trades unions, which have 
been notoriously reluctant to admit Ne- 
groes. In addition, though the bill has 
more than enough votes for passage, 
House Democrats have decided to leave 
it in committee until the Senate acts. 
Reason: Democrats from conservative 
districts feel that they lost votes un- 
necessarily by supporting the 14 (b) re- 


* In Manhattan at week's end Meany under- 
went an arthroplasty operation to ease the 
pain in his arthritic right hip joint, a disabil- 
ity that has forced him to use a cane for 
several years. 
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buster it to death. 

_Love Call. Labor's inability so far to 
win passage of a single major bill that 
it sought from the 89th Congress attests 
to its diminishing influence on Capitol 
Hill and at the polls. Moreover, for all 
their outcries, the unions are in the 
curious position of demanding cooper- 
ation from the Administration while 
giving none in.return. Union leaders 
have coldly and consistently ignored the 
President's request that wage-price 
hikes be held to a noninflationary 3.2% 
a year. In current negotiations alone, 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists is asking the nation's major 
airlines for a 15% increase, Denver 
ironworkers want 15.7%, Kansas City 
carpenters are asking 10%, Albuquer- 
que bricklayers want 19%, and Baton 
Rouge operating engineers 17.5%. 

More from habit than necessity, the 
Democrats made a token effort to woo 
labor last week. Showing up for the 
final session of the construction trades 
union convention, Vice President Hum- 
phrey shouted buoyantly to the 4,000 
delegates: *We Democrats need the 
labor movement. The President of the 
United States is your friend, and we are 
not going to let you down!" But even 
that ardent love call brought no more 
than a few tepid claps from the dis- 
gruntled labor leaders. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Folk Singer in Striped Pants 

Special clothes hangers had to be 
found to accommodate the Indian 
Prime Minister's flowing silk saris. Red 
roses—her late father's favored flower 
—were arrayed around Blair House. 
As to whether Indira Gandhi should ad- 
dress the all-male National Press Club 
or the ladies’ press corps or both, it was 
diplomatically decided that a joint ses- 
sion was called for. Executing such ar- 
rangements would be delicate even for 
old protocol hands. Yet this week’s 
state visit—the first ever by a woman 
Premier—marked a last-minute pre- 
mière for a novice. Unruffled, James 
Wadsworth Symington recalls his stint 
as a Marine private. Said he: “You learn 
that you always ‘land running. ” 

Symington, 38, who since last May 
served as the President’s adviser on ju- 
venile delinquency, started running the 
moment he was sworn in last week as 
the State Department’s Chief of Proto- 
col, succeeding Lloyd Hand, who re- 
signed to enter California politics. He 
had been in office less than an hour 
when he presented Sudan’s new ambas- 
sador, Amin Ahmed Hussein, to the 
President. Apart from preparing for 
Mrs. Gandhi's visit, Symington was also 
busily readying himself to handle the 
myriad problems of the 113 foreign 
mission chiefs in Washington—his new 
“constituency,” as Johnson called it. : 

"Quvrez la Bouche." By b 
and experience, bluebloo 
handsome Jim Symingte 


fol 
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Missouri’s Democratic Senator Stuart 
Symington, his mother the daughter 
of the late Senator James Wadsworth 
and granddaughter of Secretary of 
State John Hay. After Eastern school- 
ing (Deerfield Academy, Yale and Co- 
lumbia Law), he was deputy director 
of the Food for Peace program, later 
was a top assistant to Bobby Kenne- 
dy when he was Attorney General. 

Hitherto, young Symington has been 
best known in Washington society as a 
baritone folk singer and guitar player 
who performed for Queen Elizabeth П 
while he was special assistant (from 
1958 to 1960) to his cousin, John Hay 
Whitney, then Ambassador to Britain. 
When the Symingtons went to Wash- 
ington, he began entertaining foreign 
visitors at informal songfests, usually 
in duet with his petite, chestnut-haired 
wife. An accomplished pianist and 
harpsichordist, Sylvia Symington has 
worked as a volunteer music teacher 
to Washington slum children, in 1960 
organized a group of women to help 
wives of African diplomats overcome 
their awe of bustling Washington. Pro- 
ficient in French, she even accompanied 
her wards to the dentist's office to relay 
such instructions as "Ouvrez la bouche, 
s'il vous plait." 

"Time to Learn." Symington shares 
his wife's belief in personal diplomacy, 
still talks about the time he invited an 
Asian student for dinner. “Не couldn't 
believe it,” the new protocol chief re- 
lated. “He said he'd been in this country 
three years and had never been invited 
to an American home." From such ex- 
periences came a lesson later conveyed 
in a song the Symingtons composed by 
the swimming pool of their comfortable 
white house in Georgetown. "It takes 
time to know your neighbor on the oth- 
er side,” runs one verse. “Time to learn 
to labor in the vineyard of his pride." 
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Belief in diplomacy. 
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Robber in the House 

The Capitol Police Department, 
charged with protecting the House and 
Senate buildings, boasts some of the 
world’s best-educated cops—and some 
of the least efficient. More than half of 
the 248-man force consists of meager- 
ly trained, patronage-appointed college 
students whose ambitions seldom em- 
brace advancement in the gendarmerie 
(the annual turnover is 82%). At any 
rate, there was not a cop in sight last 
week when a Capitol janitor stabbed 
and robbed Republican James C. Cleve- 
land of New Hampshire late at night in 
his office. Inevitably, the incident re- 
vived memories of the day in 1954 
when four Puerto Rican nationalists 
gunned down five House members, and 
brought calls from Congressmen for a 
professional force. Protested Represent- 
ative Paul Findley (R., Ш.): “No self- 
respecting village in America would put 
up with this so-called security system.” 


NEW YORK 
Eye to Eye 

When his commander ordered his 
decimated squadron to withdraw from 
the Battle of Copenhagen, Admiral Nel- 
son clapped a telescope to his blind eye, 
exclaiming: “I really do not see the sig- 
nal!” He ended, of course, by winning 
the battle. His namesake, New York’s 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller, can also 
affect a blind eye when he chooses, and 
so far it has served him well. 

Six months ago, for example, after 
he had pushed through New York’s 
first state sales tax, every opinion poll 
had Rockefeller on the rocks. Party 
leaders even threatened mutiny if he 
should be so overbearing as to seek re- 
election in 1966. Today, blind as ever 
to the signals, Rocky gives every in- 
dication of being well on his way to- 
ward a third four-year term. 

His success comes partly from de- 
fault. А strong Democrat, perhaps, 
could topple him in November. Yet a 
strong candidate appears the least like- 
ly choice of the bitterly divided Demo- 
cratic Party. Though there are many 
aspirants for the nomination, nearly all 
have serious political liabilities: 
> Frank O'Connor, 56, New York's 
city council president, seemed the odds- 
on favorite after an impressive victory 
in the city election last November, but 
has since lost ground by petty partisan 
bickering with Republican Mayor John 
Lindsay, and, in any event, carries little 
weight outside New York City. 
> Eugene Nickerson, 47, chief execu- 
tive of Long Island’s populous Nassau 
County, promises—with phrases and 
gestures borrowed from John Kennedy 

mto make New York “first” again, but 


to date has made little і 
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NELSON & TELESCOPE 3 
Value in blindness. 
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DETROIT NEWS 


Фонтєо 
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SKETCH OF U.F.O. 
Pi to the sky. 


heavily industrialized state will be un- 
able to provide college space for sev- 
eral thousand new high school graduates 
or treat more than 1,000 retarded chil- 
dren now awaiting state care. It will 
have to defer badly needed highway 
construction, and deny the financial aid 
that its two major railroads need to 
maintain commuter service. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
R.I.P. 


Acting on a plea from five Virginia 
Negroes, the Supreme Court last week 
outlawed the poll tax, one of America’s 
first and last barriers to full Negro suf- 
frage. Though only four states—Virgin- 
ia, Mississippi, Alabama and Texas— 
still retained the tax for state elections* 
(the 24th Amendment barred it in fed- 
eral elections), it was nonetheless an 
effective deterrent to voting for many 
Southern Negroes. 

The ruling comes in time for the 
spring primaries, and initially will have 
its most significant impact in Alabama, 
where thousands of Negroes registered 
under the Voting Rights Act of 1965 
have not paid the poll tax in anticipa- 
tion of the court's ruling. Basing its 
decision on the "equal protection" clause 
of the 14th Amendment, the court de- 
clared that wealth “has no relation to 
voting qualifications. The right to vote 
is too precious, too fundamental to be 
so burdened or conditioned.” 


MICHIGAN 


Fatuus Season 

In the lonely hills northwest of Ann 
Arbor, Frank Mannor stepped from his 
farmhouse one night last week to quiet 
his yelping dogs. Off beyond the corn- 
field, he spied a glowing, “quilted” ob- 
ject—which he later sketched in detail 
— bobbing over a swamp. After a futile 
attempt to stalk it, Mannor called po- 


* Vermont dropped a tax for local elections 
earlier this year. 
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lice, who also saw the apparition. 
Gasped Washtenaw County Sheriff 
Douglas J. Harvey: "If there is such a 
thing as a flying saucer, this must be it." 

By next night, Mannor's farm looked 
like a fairground. Saucer-seekers bear- 
ing telephoto lenses trooped to the 
swamp. through driving rain. From the 
University of Michigan came a scientist 
who welcomed extraterrestrial visitors 
by flashing the universal equation of pi 
with his car headlights—three blinks, 
one blink, then four blinks. He got no 
response, to the loud chagrin of Renee 
Scott, 3, who came with her parents, ex- 
pecting to see a spaceman with “green, 
yellow and orange-juice hair." 

A. sure sign of primaveral delirium, 
the sighting touched off pandemic re- 
ports of  preternatural phenomena 
across the U.S. Mannor's drop-in was 
folloved by a shimmering object that 
settled obligingly on a marshy Michigan 
hollow in full view of 87 Hillsdale Col- 
lege coeds and a county civil-defense 
director. Ann Arbor's Democratic Con- 
gressman Weston E. Vivian called for a 
Defense Department investigation of 
the unearthly goings-on. Michigan's 
Gerald Ford, House Republican leader, 
suggested a congressional inquiry. Air 
Force investigators donned hip boots to 
slog through Michigan marshland. 

Through its Project Blue Book, the 
Air Force had looked into 10,147 other 
Unidentified Flying Objects since flying 
saucers entered American mythology in 
1947. Because of inadequate sighting 
data, 646 elude technical explanation. 
The rest proved to be anything from 
lenticular clouds to runaway balloons, 
kites to jet-engine exhaust. At week's 
end the Air Force attributed the Ann 
Arbor and Hillsdale apparitions to marsh 
gas (methane) created by organic de- 
composition and ignited by combustion. 
The phenomenon that results is known 
to scienusts as ignis faitins— 
wicked and devilish wills-o -:2e:: 
as Thackeray noted 126 
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TIME ESSAY 


WHY CARS MUST-AND CAN-BE MADE sir. 


ical product of American civilization— 

e CAES LN io jobs, mobility, freedom. It also 
brings economic waste and human pain. Death and destruc- 
tion on the highway are now the subject of muckraking 
books, rock-’n’-roll ballads, congressional inquiry, and seri- 
ous self-examination in Detroit. The auto represents power, 
speed and progress—and each of these elements involves 
risk. As long as men move, there will be accidents. But need 
there be so much human cost? Clearly the answer 1s no. 

Asked not long ago why his industry did not design more 
safety into its products, Ford Group Vice President Lee 
Iacocca replied: “Styling sells cars and safety does not.” 
But the mood of carmakers and their customers is shifting 
drastically. The industry is rushing to build safety devices 
into cars, partly because the public is becoming aroused, 
and partly because the manufacturers are afraid that the 
federal and state governments will devise strict safety stand- 
ards and force them on the industry. Washington already 
has safety and performance standards for every major form 
of transportation—except the automobile. U.S. Senators 
Abraham Ribicoff, Robert Kennedy, Gaylord Nelson and 
others, who continued some well-publicized hearings last 
week (see U.S. BUSINESS), are pressing Congress to estab- 
lish minimum safety requirements for cars, and prohibit 
from interstate commerce any vehicles or parts that fail to 
meet them, beginning with the 1967 models. President John- 
son wants that too, but is willing to give the automakers 
until Model-Year 1970 voluntarily to comply with federal 
standards—and he will doubtless get his way. Meanwhile 
the courts have begun, under the doctrine of "strict lia- 
bility,’ to hold the automakers liable for crash damages 
resulting from defective or dangerous car design. 


The Sinister Superlatives 

The statistics.of malignant motoring are hard to face. One 
American is killed in traffic every eleven minutes. More 
than one-quarter of all U.S. autos are at some time involved 
in an injury-producing smashup. Since the auto was invented, 
it has killed 1,500,000 Americans, more than the toll in all 
the nation's wars. The number of fatalities has jumped 29% 
since 1961. Though the death rate has been cut by two- 
thirds since the 1930s, to 5.6 per 100 million vehicle miles 
last year, car travel is still substantially more dangerous than 
commercial plane travel.* The U.S. Air Force in 1965 lost 
nearly as many men in car crashes as in air crashes, includ- 
ing Viet Nam combat. In the U.S. last year, 20 million cars 
were involved in 14 million accidents. They killed 49,000 
people, injured 1,800,000 others, and permanently disabled 
200,000. The economic cost: $8.1 billion in lost wages, 
property damage, medical and insurance payments—a sum 
equal to 1¢ for every mile driven, or 1.2% of the gross 
national product. Auto accidents are the biggest cause of 


death and injury amon 1 i 
g American children, teen-agers and 
adults under 35. Unless the rate i с 
su А ate is red 
two living Americans wil SR E CORR 


l some da inj 
E. Qui of 72. will be killed. г Бу а саг, and 
eviating these sinister superlatives i iting i 
Vus : es is an exciting idea: 
» is possible not only to prevent a large number of Be dents 
but also to immunize passengers against trauma and grave 
injury when accidents: do occur. With effort and pu 
the nation could cut the traffic to P EC 


д LS ЇЇ almost 
effectively as it did smallpox and polio. In one ad: 
tories in Detroit, and on campuses from Harvard to U.C.L.A. 


engineers, statisticians, highway designers, and 
gists are working toward the goal of Hdeléthalizatio na n 
The issue of auto safety is as complex as it is emotional 


* Air safety, also a growing source of worry, will be examined in a 
future TiME Essay. 
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Government Still insisted on 


all models—and tacked an average of $60 onto the price. 


t better standards for steerin 
ушш padding and door latches. After the GSA Seiad 
E Safety features built into its 1966 cars, the industry 

Opted half à dozen of them as standard equipment on 


Ge d keep a step ahead of the federal regulators, 


models wo 
steering co 
ican Motors will buy the steering column from G.M., and 

| rysler hints that it is building its own, but Ford for now 
plans to stick with its rigid steering shaft, which meets GSA 


n €n more stringent demands for 1968 cars, among 
En rear-window defoggers, front-seat headrests to prevent 
whiplash injuries, lights and reflectors to mark the car’s sides, 


otors in February announced that all its 1967 
uld carry a dual-braking system and a collapsible 
lumn that would telescope on crash impact. Amer- 


because it is recessed 3 2 inches below the rim of 
ng wheel. Last month GSA said that it intends to 
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Stronger padding on the dash and on the back of front seats. 
Boston s Liberty Mutual Life Insurance Co. has built a 

safety car"—a Chevy Bel Air with automatic fire extin- 
guisher, seats with high, rounded backs to prevent whiplash, 
and а stay-awake alarm that a drowsy driver can set to ring 
if he loosens his grip on the wheel. 


The New Package 
Still unsatisfied, critics argue that the contemplated safety 
features are merely primitive tack-on devices, that the in- 
dustry is morally obligated to build an entirely new package 
with a collapsible, shock-absorbing front end and tail, com- 
pletely rounded or recessed interior fittings, and a rigid 
passenger compartment that would protect people like eggs 
in a crate. Would such cars be too expensive? The companies 
might well absorb the cost by. cutting back on shiny chrome 
and spearlike ornaments that are now often hazards to both 
drivers and pedestrians. What of looks? As Chrysler Safety 
Chief Haeusler has put it: “То a great degree our cars are 
*women's hats. 'They have to have special attractiveness, 
and sometimes they even compromise with function." The 
car is indeed a product of compromise, but the view is gain- 
ing ground that the safety engineers must prevail over the 
stylists. Besides, Detroit's ingenuity is such that a safer car 
could look every bit as smart as the contemporary models. 
Detroit argues that it is working at top speed to upgrade 
safety, but some problems now defy solution and demand 
more research. Says Ford President Arjay Miller: “Experi- 
ence has taught us that intuition and common sense are poor 
guides. The obvious answer often turns out to be no answer 
at all." Not long ago, many experts thought that seat belts 
were dangerous, and that the best way to survive a. crash 
was to be hurled out of the car—notions that experiments 
have proved to be dead wrong. The automakers have found 
that soft, spongy padding gives a deceptive sense of safety, 
does almost nothing to prevent injuries; engineers now use 
fairly stiff plastic and are looking. for a more suitable insu- 
lation. They are also trying to devise shoulder harnesses that 
will prevent fractured skulls without breaking necks or backs 
in the process—and that passengers can be persuaded to use. 
Even these devices are just a prelude. The auto companies 
are experimenting with a “drivometer —a device attached 
to the brake, accelerator and steering apparatus that would 
warn a driver when he is performing sloppily. Ford is well 
along with a “wrist steer"—two small wheels at the driver's 
side that would replace the dangerous steering shaft. Engi- 
neers at G.M. are tinkering with “unicontrol,” a sort of auto 
pilot that would pick up directional signals from the road. 


The cars of 1966 are safer than ever, and the '67s will be 
safer still, but there is no car planned or existing that could 
not be substantially improved. “The automakers have volun- 
tarily adopted many safety features, but they have not gone 
far enough," says National Safety Council Chief Pyle. When 


Detroit rolls out a truly crashproof car, it will make all aya 


other models obsolete and serve as the greatest g ad 
sales since Henry Ford's model T. It is eminently роз 


pliance will be able to slash the c 
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INDIA 


Visitor in a Sari 

It had taken quite a while to get In- 
e dia’s Prime Minister to the U.S. The 
i" invitation had been extended originally 


ihe Lion of Kashmir, to Lal Bahadur Shastri in January 1965, 
20. M visiting? was put off somewhat tactlessly by 
n es, the Rus- Lyndon Johnson three months later, 
Телеп t headlines and re-extended in October. When 
munis in Shastri died before he could make the 


trip, the invitation went out anew to 


ligned" capital his successor, Indira Gandhi. 
ona 
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last week, when she was finally able to 
get away, another snag developed: Air 
India’s navigators went on strike for 
higher wages, grounding the Boeing 
707 that she was to use for her trip. 
Undismayed, Mrs. Gandhi climbed into 
a slower, medium-range Caravelle of 
India's domestic airline for the 18-hour 
flight to Paris, which required four re- 
fueling stops. 

After lunch and talks in Paris with 
Charles de Gaulle, Mrs. Gandhi boarded 
a more suitable transport for her trans- 
atlantic flight: a White House 707. 

The President and the Prime Min- 
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d 65 4) it. 
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dd ie of Red Chinese army documents 
Po published by Stanford University s Hoover In- 
bun on War, Revolution and Peace is a fascinat- 
3 exception. The papers, some of which were 
captured from Chinese Communist junks off the 
sili China coast, some probably filched by Chi- 
ше Nationalist spies, cover most of 1961—а year 
shen Red China was nursing bruised shins from 
te disastrous “Great Leap Forward." They re- 
fet nagging discontent in army and peasant ranks, 
swell as the age-old Chinese belief in the effi- 
шуо} numerals as a cure-all for despair. Excerpts: 
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ev title P illy the Two-Road Struggle in the villages on ide- 


Comrade Wang Tung-Hsing's Report on 
Ideological Conditions in the Central Garrison 


the peasants eat in the villages is even 
Ogs ate in the past. At that time dogs 
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de on the Basketball Court, and Other Chinese Stories 


Brause of the far-reaching effects of the class struggle, ` 


around the basketball court once!" [Yang was later ar- 
rested and tried for “foolish, ridiculous actions."] 


From Three Suicides We See How to Carry 
Our Supervisory Education in the Company 

In the 0055th Army Unit, there happened from Sep- 
tember to December 1960 three incidents that led quickly 
to suicides. The first involved a soldier of the Artillery 
Company, Kung Ho-yu, an excellent League member and 
„a "five-excellence" soldier. On Aug. 25 he stole three 
yuan ($1.80), and on the 30th of the same month con- 
fessed his wrong. Someone, while charging him with pre- 
vious thefts, cried: “If you freely confess, we shall be 
lenient with you, but if you deny these charges we shall 
be very severe.” Kung showed that his feelings were deeply 
and bitterly stirred, and that night, when he was on sentry 
duty, shot and killed himself with his rifle. 

The second was Wang Yu-ts’ai, who stole a pair of 
rubber shoes. While on a working assignment, he once 
ate an extra bun stuffed with meat, and the Deputy 
Commander fiercely shouted at him: “Who gave you 
permission to eat that extra bun?” Later, his old disease, 
epilepsy, broke out twice as a result of these emotional 
disturbances. Wang took his own life. 

The third is Chen P'an-ting, deputy squad leader of 
the Machine Gun Company. In September, after return- 
ing from a visit to his family, he showed some dissatisfac- 
tion with the grain situation, and said: “Some people are 
saying in China there once appeared a Sun Yat-sen and 
the grain was piled sky-high.” Twenty days later he was 
reported to the Deputy Political Director for "reaction- 
ary remarks." Fearing "some kind of punishment, Chen 
used a Thompson gun to kill himself. 


. 


ders of the Hoover Institution's anthology, a 

E c emerges for the Red Chinese Commissar: 

those responsible for educational work in the army 

should have studied the reasons for these examples of 
backward thinking and tried to reform them. To that end, 
the Red Chinese army has developed a series of programs 
that sound like some sort of ideological drill manual. The 
“Three Skills Movement" emphasizes “four grasps and 
one investigation”; there are "five togethernesses" to 

combat the “five excessives” (excessive reports, excessive 

documents, excessive meetings, excessive persons in of- 
fice, excessive general appeal) and two remembrances, 
which can be applied in the search for “sweetness.” Out 
of it all comes the most powerful of Chinese weapons: 
the “spiritual atomic bomb,” against which no capitalist- 
imperialist can stand. After all, as Army Education Boss 
Hsiao Hua wrote in a 1961 treatise, the People’s Libera- 
tion Army of Red China has a long way to go toward 

perfection. “Some of the troops have an inco üu | 
tude toward military service," wrote Hsiao. Е 


that they are 'soldiers of peace. 


DE GAULLE & MRS. GANDHI 
The trip was via Air-L.B.J. 


ister had much to talk about. President 
Johnson hoped to help strengthen In- 
dia so that it can take its place along 
with Japan as a bulwark against Chi- 
nese Communist expansion in Asia. In 
the talks, he would gently insist that 
India must take steps to control its 
population growth, revamp its out- 
moded agricultural methods, and find 
some modus vivendi with Pakistan so 
that the two bitter foes do not expend 
their economic resources arming 
against each other. 

Indira Gandhi was eager to thank 
the President for the 3,000,000 tons of 
emergency food that have already be- 
gun to arrive in India, would argue 
that India deserves full resumption of 
the U.S. economic aid that was cut off 
during last fall’s border war with Paki- 
stan. She welcomed, too, the opportuni- 
ty of placing India's viewpoint on world 
problems before the President. “We 
have been talking at each other a great 
deal,” she said before leaving Delhi. “It 
will be good to talk with each other.” 


INDONESIA 
The President, the Generals, 


And the Angry Young Men 

ў SC about a smile?" asked a report- 
IP am smiling, snapped a puffy- 
faced President iuo ы the Paki 
stan Ambassador's reception, “I 


s m smil- 
ing at the many foreign correspondents 
abroad. Abroad they say I have been 


ousted. They say I am a sick man. They 
say I nearly committed suicide. But Y 
am not a sick man. I have not been 
ousted. I will never try to commit sui- 
cide because I love life. Here J am. I am 
still President of the Republic. I am still 
leader of the revolution.” 

Perhaps. But a better judge of the 
situation was Sukarno’s Japanese third 
wife, the fetching Ratna Sari Dewi, who 
donned tight slacks to spend a Sunday 
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on the golf links with the nation's new 
apparent strongman, Lieut. General Su- 
harto (he plays; she doesn’t). Word had 
it that she was playing a mediator's 
role between her husband and the new 
regime, attempting to talk Sukarno into 
giving in gracefully to the generals. 
Though his phone line was now cut 
and his helicopters were grounded, Su- 
karno still held out against the new, 
smaller Cabinet, purged of Communists, 
proposed by Suharto and his men. 
Patiently, with elaborate deliberation, 
the generals argued on and on. They 
were backed by more than just their 
own determination. Bespectacled Liem 
Bian Khoen, 24, a leader in Djakarta's 
potent and demonstration-happy student 
organization, KAMI, warned that if no 
new Cabinet is named, “You shall see. 
We shall not just sit here," and Briga- 
dier General Ibnu Subroto, army chief 
of information, agreed: "I hope that 
the President will give his consent. We 
have to deal with angry young men." 
On one point, at least, the students and 
the generals were in accord. Subroto 
announced that the new regime would 
be "leftist to the end of time, against 
colonialism, capitalism and all forms of 
neocolonialism and imperialism." 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


The Political Climate 


It was antigovernment protest at its 
most verbose. In Danang, the English- 
language placards read: “Down With 
the American Conspiracy of Hindering 
the Summoning of a Constitutional 
Parliament. To Hinder the Summoning 
of Parliament Is to Intervent in the Viet 
Nam's Own Affairs.” In Hué, the an- 
cient Buddhist center 50 miles north- 
west of Danang, 400 students took over 
the radio station for two days, broad- 
casting speeches and communiqués de- 
nouncing the government of Premier 
Nguyen Cao Ky and punctuating the 
polemics with, of all things, John Philip 
Sousa's The Stars and Stripes Forever. 


ard 
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PREMIER KY GREETS VIETNAM 
The threat was moderated. 
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Chancellor Ludwig Erhard, who took 
over as party chairman from Adenauer 
last week, took a more conventional 
approach. He won prolonged applause 
when he pounced on the Tashkent 
agreement as something Russia had un- 
dertaken only out of regional self- 
interest, adding acidly that “we would 
welcome it if the Soviet Union declared 
its readiness for similar peace actions 
in Central Europe.” 

Erhard, however, also senses a need 
to improve relations with Moscow, For- 
eign Minister Gerhard Schröder has been 
angling for an invitation to Russia for 
some time. In an obvious effort to 
soothe Soviet fears about West German 
fingers on nuclear triggers, the Erhard 
government sent a note to 100-odd 


cover the unarmed 20-megaton weapon. 
The main job went to the same sub- 


mersible that originally found the bomb: 
Alvin, a 22-ft. deep-sea research ship 
whose bulbous shape resembles a puffed- 
up blowfish. Using its mechanical claw, 
Alvin was supposed to slip a cable 
around the bomb so that it could be 
towed by surface ship up the incline to 
a plateau 2,000 ft. below the sea’s sur- 
face. Once it was on level ground, the 
bomb would be clamped in steel jaws 
and brought up to the 400-ft. level, 
where Navy divers would inspect the 
bomb. If it was intact and constituted no 
radiation danger, it was to be winched 

aboard the U.S.S. Hoist. By special 

order of Defense Secretary Robert S. 

McNamara, the bomb was to be shown 


AP 


ERHARD & ADENAUER 
The words both echoed and shocked. 


nations calling for a nuclear nonprolif- 
eration treaty. Among its proposals was 
an offer to sign bilateral agreements 
with Russia and the East European 
countries for the exchange of. military 
observers. 


SPAIN 


Rough Sea for Charlie 
Finding the H-bomb that fell into 
the water off Spain's south coast last 
Jan. 17 was hard enough. Bringing the 
stubby, 2,800-Ib. weapon to the surface 
turned out to be an even more dif- 


ficult problem. 
The bomb rested, half shrouded by 


its own grey parachute, on a steep 70° 
Jopa iiis PA floor. The danger 
was that it might slip farther down the 
incline into the craggy depths of a 
3,000-ft. undersea valley in which the 
midget submarines could not maneuver. 
With that consideration in mind, Rear 
Admiral Wiliam S. Guest, 52, com- 
mander of the 15-vessel Task Force 
65, put into action Plan Charlie to re- 
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to members of the press and photo- 
graphed—the first time in history that 
the U.S. was dropping the top-secret 
wraps that surround its current nuclear 
weaponry. 

On the first try, Alvin accidentally 
nudged the bomb, and it rolled 20 ft. 
down the steep slope. On the second 
try, the bomb ominously rolled another 
5 ft. down the slope. For a third try, the 
Navy attempted to snag the bomb's 
parachute with grappling hooks, but that 
failed too. All the while, the Navy's 
recovery operation was severely handi- 
capped by high winds that roiled the 
Mediterranean. 

Finally, at week's end the sea calmed, 
and little Alvin at last succeeded in 
slipping a line around the bomb without 
sending it tumbling down the under- 
water hill. Ever so gingerly, the U.S.S. 


Hoist began to drag the bomb up the 4 


slope. The bomb had just n to 
budge when suddenly the 


near its old position. 4 
ordered his men to t7 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
The Last Lap 


"The tide has turned, and is now 
running strongly in our favor. One 
more shove and we can get Britain 
back on course.” It was a brave boast, 
but as Britons prepared to go to the 
polls for this week’s general election, 
Tory Leader Ted Heath clearly needed 
to pull out all the stops. Nor was his 
claim without a shred of support. Brit- 
ain's major opinion polls did, in fact, 
register a slight shift to the Conserv- 
atives, though hardly enough to 
slice significantly into the Labor Party’s 
huge lead. 1 

It was, however, enough to convince 
hard-driving Heath that his fast-moving 
campaign was paying off. By air and 
auto, he continued to crisscross the na- 
tion, rapping Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson's Laborites for rising prices, for 
failure to settle the Rhodesian crisis, 
and for waste in government. "Vote 
Labor and pay later, Heath warned 
his listeners. 

Confident of victory, Wilson brushed 
aside Heath's charges, turning the accu- 
sations into attacks on the 13 years of 
Тогу rule that preceded Wilson's brief 
17 months in office. He was still coolly 
confident of victory as he made his way 
by train around the hustings. At one 
Labor rally, he was hit in the face by a 

“stink bomb thrown by a 14-year-old 
boy. The fluid splashed into Wilson’s 
right eye, and he retreated from the 
platform for emergency medical treat- 
ment. After two days the inflamma- 
tion subsided, but the incident pointed 
up the campaign’s most unlovely as- 
pect: a surge of violent heckling by 
teen-age hoodlums. 

Heckling is an honored British tra- 
dition, and Wilson, for one, thrives on 
quick parries with dissenters. At a re- 
cent rally, when a heckler shouted 
“Rubbish!” Wilson shot back: "We'll 
take up your special interest in a mo- 


LONE „д 
WILSON AFTER STINK-BOMB ATTACK 
` A Fear of apathy. 
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ment, sir." But neither Wilson nor any- 
one else could always cope with the 
current ragging. Every major candi- 
date had been shouted down repeated- 
ly, and the Labor Party temporarily 
barred from its rallies a BBC television 
crew that was filming a documentary 
on hecklers on the grounds that being 
on-camera only inspires more extreme 
behavior. 

As the campaign drew into its final 
week, there were predictions that Har- 
old Wilson and his Laborites would 
win by 120 seats or more in the 630- 
seat House of Commons. Wilson's aides 
were talking less ambitiously of per- 
haps a 50-seat majority. They feared 
that Labor supporters might be so mes- 
merized by the poll predictions that 
they would stay away from the polls in 
large numbers out of sheer apathy. If 
that happened, the Tories might indeed 
turn the tide in marginal districts and, 
at least, avert a Labor landslide. By any 
pollster’s calculations, however, victory 
seemed beyond the Tories’ reach. 


FINLAND 


Forgetting the Past 
Finland has kept its independence as 

a nation by carefully avoiding any in- 
ternal or external policy that would rile 
the neighboring Russians. Since 1958, 
the Finns’ readiness to please has even 
extended to excluding from the Cabinet 
all Social Democrats, against whom the 
Russians developed a grudge after 
World War II. But in last week’s elec- 
tions, Finnish voters were plainly un- 
Barred by Moscow’s traditional veto. 
n the biggest postwar gain in a Finnish 
clection, the Social Democrats won 18 
(То seats, jumped ahead of the Center 
EE Agrarian) Party and the 

mmunists to become the st 

party, with 56 i Ten 
ШС 29 seats in the 200-seat 
meral Diet. 


In a sense, the vote was а rebuke to 
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LLERAS RESTREPO ON THE HUSTINGS 


___ CASTRO GAITAN 


Blood going v. blood flowing. 


an effort to end la violencia, Liberals 
and Conservatives* agreed in 1958 to 
unite in a National Front, with the 
presidency alternating between parties 
every four years, and a two-thirds ma- 
jority required for all laws. Things 
calmed down all right; but without any 
real opposition to the ruling coalition, 
apathy ensued. With only 40% of Co- 
lombia’s 7,000,000 adults going to the 
polls, the front last week won 102 seats 
in the 190-man House of Representa- 
tives, and 60 in the 106-man Senate 
—short of the needed two-thirds in 
both cases. 

Lost Contact. The real winner was 
former Strongman Gustavo Rojas Pi- 
nilla, 66, a general who came to power 
with the aid of the military in 1953 as 
their unsuccessful candidate to end the 
vendetta and was removed by the mili- 
tary in 1957, after having disgusted 
Colombia with censorship and pilfering 
of public funds. Last week, though ig- 
nored throughout the campaign by TV 
and press, and personally forbidden to 
run, Rojas had the satisfaction of seeing 
his ANAPO party win half a million 
votes, 1896 of the total—making him 
the unofficial and highly embarrassing 
leader of the opposition. 

Leaders of the front knew all too 
well what had happened. Said Carlos 
Lleras Restrepo, 57, the Liberals can- 
didate for President next May: “The 
traditional parties have lost contact 
with a certain sector of the popula- 
tion.” He meant the thousands of ex- 
campesinos who squat in squalid shacks 
surrounding Bogotá and Cartagena and 
have been growing restive under the 
lackluster rule of Conservative Presi- 
dent Guillermo León Valencia. During 


* Labels that mean little. “I know Liberals 
who are the most reactionary people around,” 
sighs a Conservative. “And several of the 
bright young Conservatives are far more rad- 
ical than most Liberals.” 
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the campaign, Rojas drew enthusiastic 
crowds with his vivid lectures on eco- 
nomics, in which he argued that the 
way to get the peso on a par with the 
dollar was to *lock up all Colombians 
with money outside the country and 
not let them go until they bring back 
the $3 billion they have hidden abroad." 
His daughter María Eugenia Rojas de 
Moreno Díaz, 30, who ran for the Sen- 
ate, turned up in the smaller towns to 
buy rice, yucca and corn at the market- 
place. Then she set up a booth to resell 
them at a half or a third of the price, 
telling everyone, "This is how much it 
will cost after we win." 

Last week in Bogotá, amid his large 
collection of china figurines, Rojas was 
busy interviewing possible figureheads 
to run against Lleras Restrepo in May. 
*We want no revenge," he announced. 
*Only a good man who thinks of the 
people." However, he went on to hint 
ominously that the "oligarchy" had 
stacked the ballot boxes against him, 
and "if the same thing happens again, 
not I, but the people will want to fight." 
For some time he has talked of "a dia- 
lect of daggers"; and though a rightist, 
during the campaign he adopted as his 
personal martyr Camilo Torres, a 37- 
year-old priest who took to the hills as 
a Castroite guerrilla and was gunned 
down by an army patrol last month. 

Lleras Restrepo, however, a trained 
economist, is not without resources. He 
hopes to combat the right-left crunch 
with a “bloodless revolution” of boost- 
ed tax collections and increased welfare 
spending, winning a two-thirds majority 
by swinging maverick opposition Lib- 


erals and Conservatives behind him. n E 


one sense at least he has blood 
for him. His distant cousin, 
Lleras Camargo, gave © 
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MOBUTU 
Nothing left but their salaries. 


THE CONGO 


Last Chance for Parliament 

Can a military regime coexist with 
an elected Parliament? Four months 
ago, when General Joseph Mobutu over- 
threw the Congo's perennially squab- 
bling civilian government, he gave co- 
existence a try. Announcing that the 
nation would be under military rule for 
five years, Mobutu nevertheless allowed 
Parliament to stay open to approve his 
decrees and constitutional amendments. 
It was a worthy enough experiment, but 
it never got off the ground. Parliament 
immediately went into a long recess, and 
when it finally reconvened last month, 
an angry Mobutu all but put it out of 
business. 

“My disillusions have been great," 
the general told the assembled legisla- 
tors. ^Profiting from the recess, certain 
of you have spread false reports in your 
home areas. You have done everything 
to sow disorder." 

Mobutu had obvious cause for com- 
plaint. Many Assemblymen had spent 
their vacations whipping up local senti- 
ment against his measures to cut down 
government spending and ера their 
cherished kickbacks and bribes. Some 

had railed against his campaign to per- 
suade Congolese farmers to return to 
the fields they had deserted during the 
pM um and their opposition 
threatened e ent ey con had 
Toops to the emp- 
ty farm lands. 

What most annoyed Mobutu, though, 
was something much more direct: “It 
has been said that Parliament will annul 
the ordinances that I have decreed since 
November. Therefore I am forced to 
take the decision not to permit Parlia- 
ment to discuss either the laws I have 
passed or the laws I shall pass in the 

future.” Last week, as good as his word, 
Mobutu stripped the legislators of ev- 
erything but their salaries—and the oc- 
casional right of rubber-stamping his 
constitutional amendments. And, as he 
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had warned, unless they stopped their 
political intrigues, he could close Parlia- 
ment altogether. “This,” said Mobutu, 
“is your last chance." 


GUINEA 


Parlor Games at the Villa Sily 

As far as President Sékou Touré is 
concerned, French-speaking Guinea and 
English-speaking Ghana have been “one 
country” ever since he and Kwame 
Nkrumah swore their eternal together- 
ness in 1958. When Nkrumah was top- 
pled from power, therefore, it seemed 
the honorable thing to call for 50,000 
Guinea volunteers to march into Ghana 
and restore “the Redeemer” to his 
throne. Trouble was that to get there, 
Sékou’s soldiers would have had to 
march 250 miles through an entirely 
different country, the Ivory Coast, 
whose President Félix Houphouet- 
Boigny called out his own 3,000-man 
army to repel the “Guinean hordes.” 

That was a fortnight ago, and not a 
shot has yet been fired. For all his 
threats, Sékou Touré apparently has 
neither the intention nor the manpower 
to march anywhere. A few scraggly 
lads from his Revolutionary Youth 
Movement answered the call to arms 
and were sent upcountry to drill with 
brooms and wooden guns, but Sékou 
has not dared to call up the 30,000 
Guineans who once served in the 
French army—for fear that they would 
turn their weapons on him instead. 
What with West Africa’s current epi- 
demic of military coups (five since De- 
cember), Sékou has not even seen fit 
to take his 3,000-man regular army 
away from its current assignment: 
building roads in the interior. 

And what of Nkrumah, the man on 
whose behalf the “invasion” was sup- 
posedly planned? His ex-Messianic Мај- 
esty, still the guest of Sékou Touré, has 
been installed in a well-guarded seaside 
house called “Villa Sily.” He whiles 
away the hours indoors playing parlor 
games with his private secretary. 


CYPRUS 


Toward a Boiling Point 


“Not 50 men will follow you,” sniffed 
Cyprus’ bearded Archbishop Makarios 
to retired Greek Army Colonel George 
Grivas. The year was 1951, and the two 
were meeting in Cyprus to discuss Gri- 
vas’ plan for an armed uprising against 
the British. Though Grivas went on to 
lead his revolt—and help win independ- 
ence for Cyprus in 1960—the soldier 
and the Archbishop could never seem 
to make peace. Last week they were 
bickering as bitterly as ever. Only this 
time, their disagreement was threaten- 
ing the six-month-old government of 
Greek Premier Stephan Stephanopoulos. 
5 The hatreds run deep. Makarios, now 

resident of Cyprus, considers Grivas 
à trigger-happy jackboot bent on grab- 
bing full power on the island. Grivas in 
turn claims that Makarios is vacillating 
dishonest, and a dupe of the Commu- 
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on the helicopter service. The girl at 
the counter asked me to spell my name. 
‘Oh,’ she said, ‘you spell it like our heli- 
copter.’” Exactly. Aviation Pioneer 
Igor Sikorsky, 76, reminisced about the 
romance and passion of flying at а ban- 
quet honoring the father of the helj- 
copter. “My first one was more vibra- 
tion, dust and noise,” he laughed, “and 
it couldn’t fly. But now as an old man 
and as a designer, I am pleased most 
that altogether the helicopter has saved 
more than 100,000 persons from death” 
—through rescue and supporting work 
in Viet Nam, Korea, World War II 
and many peacetime disasters. 


Because Johann Sebastian Bach 
hymned religiously in dozens of soaring 
masses, magnificats, motets and fugues 
and developed the contrapuntal organ 
that still accompanies the Gregorian 
chant, three pious Venetian music lov- 
ers wrote the Vatican's weekly Osserva- 
tore Della Domenica that he should be 
considered for sainthood. Alas, replied 
Theologian Benvenuto Matteucci, a 
Protestant is a Protestant, however sub- 
lime his music. “There is an esthetic 
and artistic religious sentiment in his 
musical expressions,” Monsignor Mat- 
teucci sympathized, “but it is only 
through the true and only church of 
Christ that salvation and sainthood 
come.” So Lutheran Bach must remain 
unbeatified except to secular ears. 


She can read a novel now, though 
slowly. She walks well, except for a 
slight limp. So well, in fact, that Actress 
Patricia Neal, 40, recovering remark- 
ably from three massive strokes during 
pregnancy last year, left her healthy 
seven-month-old baby at home in Buck- 
ingham and rode down to London's 
Grosvenor House to attend the British 
Film Academy's annual awards cere- 
mony. Smiling as Actor James Mason 
ticked off some of the winners in the 
lesser categories, she suddenly heard 
him intone: “Best Foreign Actress . . . 
Patricia Neal"—for her role as Ad- 
miral John Wayne's girl friend in the 
Pacific war epic In Harm's Way. Now 
weeping as well as smiling, Pat ac- 
cepted the British "Oscar 6 апа said: 
“It shouldn't have been me.” The audi- 
ence exuberantly disagreed. 


An eleven-year-old girl named Grace 
Bedell had written, saucily suggesting 
that “if you will let your whiskers grow, 
you would look a great deal better, for 
your face is so thin.” Bemused by the 
note, Republican Presidential Candidate 
Abraham Lincoln wrote back to Grace 
in October 1860: “As to the whiskers, 
having never worn any, do you not 
think people would call it a piece of silly 
affection [sic] if I were to begin now?” 
Affection or not, Lincoln grew the 
beard and won the election. His note to 
Grace survived through three genera- 
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tions in her family, until it was sold 
at auction last week in Manhattan 
$20,000 to TV Documentary A 
David Wolper. 

. Disney's Pollyanna is looking more 
like an aging Lolita now, but it's per- 
fectly all right. Old Child Actress Hay- 
ley Mills, who will reach 20 this month, 
arrived in Manhattan under the proud 
chaperonage of her parents—though a 
photographer did manage to ascertain 
that the kid has lovely legs. In fact, she 
15 such a family concern that for her 
latest picture, the upcoming Gypsy Girl, 
Mother Mary Bell Mills wrote the 
Script, Father John Mills directed and 


UPI 


HAYLEY MILLS & PARENTS 
Silly age. 
Daughter Hayley acted as a 17-year-old 
who falls in love with a gypsy. “This 
silly thing about age,” mused Father 
John. “One day she looks twelve, the 

next day 24.” 


Bob Hope's Christmas TV special 
from Viet Nam was a heartwarming 
show, but it wasn’t all that great: Niel- 
sen ratings scored it as one of history’s 
most popular specials on the tube. Now 
Nielsen may know why. Gathering ma- 
terial for his book, How to Rig TV Rat- 
ings for Fun and Profit, former Con- 
gressional Investigator Rex Sparger had 
mailed out phony questionnaires to the 
A. C. Nielsen Co.’s normally top-secret 
sample viewers, designed to ensure that 
they would watch Bob’s performance. 
“I chose his show to rig because he 
is such a great man,” joked Sparger. 
"Maybe 111 hire him,” cracked Hope. 
Sparger repeated the prank three m 
times, but Nielsen was 
company filed a $1 
suit in Oklahoma € 
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The Lessons of Gemini 8 

The plight of Gemini 8 seemed des- 
perate enough while it tumbled out of 
control on its high orbit. Last week, 
when the perils of that wild ride were 
reviewed at a Houston press confer- 
ence, Astronauts Neil Armstrong and 
David Scott seemed to have come even 
closer to disaster. Their firsthand ac- 
count, and further interpretation of 
telemetered data, supplied frightening 
new details about Gemini's troubles; to 
make the danger even more dramatic, 
there were the remarkable color snap- 
shots and motion pictures brought back 
to earth by the astronauts. 

Shot by a camera through the space- 
crafts window, the movie films first 
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ASTRONAUT ALAN SHEPARD (LEFT) DEBRIEFING ARMSTRONG 


А dizzying and unexpected vision. 


showed the Agena target vehicle sailing 
serenely through space (see opposite 
page) as the Gemini maneuvered care- 
fully around it in a masterly exhibition 
Of spacecraft control. Pictures of the 
docking process (see succeeding pages) : 
reflected Gemini’s cautious approach 
and clearly showed the green lights on 
the Agena's instrument panel signaling 
that all was well. Despite their silence, 
the pictures seemed to give the sound of 
a solid, satisfactory thump as the two 
vehicles mated firmly in space. 
Then came the first dizzying and un- 
expected vision of the earth below 
seeming to spin, and the sudden, explo- 
sive separation of the two Spaceships. 
Finally, as the freed Gemini began to 
roll faster and faster, the camera re- 
corded the alternating brightness of re- 
flected sunlight and the darkness of out- 
er space sweeping in accelerating flashes 
across the craft’s nose until the film 
ran out. 
A Futile Attempt. The vivid pictures 
were more than a record of near dis- 
aster; they were a testament to the skill 
and resourcefulness of the astronauts 
and the value of NASA’s intense train- 
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ing program, which taught them not 
only to master the complexities of a 
properly operating Gemini spacecraft, 
but to expect—and to cope with—the 
unexpected. 

When the Gemini capsule is operat- 
ing properly, its attitude in orbit can be 
changed by firing strategically placed 
thrusters that can roll the vehicle, yaw 
its nose to one side or the other, or pitch 
it up or down. Once thrusters have 
been fired to change the orientation of 
the craft, however, other thrusters— 
pushing in the opposite direction—must 
be fired to stop the motion at the de- 
sired point. In the absence of an atmos- 
phere to slow it down by friction, the 
spacecraft would continue any attitude- 
changing maneuver indefinitely unless 
reverse thrust were available to stop it. 

It was while Gemini 8 was 
docked with the Agena that 
the joined vehicles suddenly be- 
gan to tumble as if some atti- 
tude-control thrusters had gone 
amuck. Since the Gemini’s 
thrusters were turned off and 
the Agena’s could be seen fir- 
ing, Armstrong assumed that 
it was the Agena controls that 
were at fault. After cutting off 
the Agena thrusters, he strug- 
gled for 10 minutes to bring 
the joined ships under control. 
Then he undocked, still un- 
aware that the real trouble was 
a short circuit in Gemini’s elec- 
tronic control system that had 
caused its No. 8 thruster to be- 
gin firing intermittently. The 
Agena’s thrusters—weaker than 
Gemini’s—had been firing au- 
tomatically in a futile attempt 
to stabilize the two orbiting spacecraft. 

Once cut loose from the Agena’s sta- 
bilizing thrusters, the Gemini imme- 
diately increased its roll rate under the 
continuing push of No. 8, which now 
had even more effect because it was no 
longer turning the combined mass of 
the two ships, only the Gemini itself. 

Re-Entry Endangered. As the roll 
rate increased to a terrifying one revo- 
lution per second, Armstrong realized 
that Gemini was at fault; he quickly 
threw circuit breakers that cut off the 
flow of fuel and oxidizer to all of the 
attitude thrusters, including No. 8. The 
roll—with no friction or counterfiring 
thruster to stop it—continued undimin- 
ished. It was at this point that Arm- 
Strong resorted to the independent re- 
entry rocket system to bring Gemini 
back under control. Once the vital re- 
entry control fuel had been tapped, 
Ween. Semin ability to make a 
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impressed by his failure to account for 
the energy needed to expel quasars and 
radio galaxies from his collection. of 
*peculiar galaxies." And most point out 
that he has offered only informed 
guesses, no scientific evidence that the 
red shift of quasar light is caused by 
anything other than their speed of re- 
cession. “If Arp is right,” says one as- 
tronomer, *we have to abandon most 
of our work of the past 30 years, drop 
the general theory of relativity and go 
back to our drawing boards" some. 
thing few of Arp's colleagues are yet 
ready to do. 


SEISMOLOGY 


Instant Earthquake 

Since April 1962, no less than 700 
mild earthquakes have been recorded 
in the area around Denver. The tremors 
have done practically no damage, but in 
a part of the country that knew no 
quakes at all for 80 years before the 
current flurry, Denver's citizens were 
understandably concerned. What was 
causing the trouble? Would the quakes 
get worse? 

Not until last November, though, did 
anyone offer reasonable answers. Then 
Consulting Geologist David Evans sug- 
gested that the quakes under the sud- 
denly shaky Colorado terrain could be 
traced to a deep well at the nearby 
Rocky Mountain Arsenal. Military and 
civilian experts scoffed, but Evans backed 
up his theory with impressive evidence. 

Probable Relation. To dispose safely 
of contaminated water containing the 
waste products of a deadly nerve gas 
and other products manufactured at the 
arsenal, the Army had sunk a 12,045-ft. 
shaft and pumped down the first 4,000,- 
000 gallons of waste water in March 
1962. The quakes began the next month; 
they have been rattling the area ever 
since at a rate that has varied with the 
amount of waste water disposed of in 
the well. Between April and September 
of 1965, for example, when the Army 
pumped 5,800,000 gallons per month 
into the earth, an average of 44 quakes 
per month was recorded. From October 
1963 to September 1964, when no con- 
taminated water was put down the well, 
the quakes fell off to only five per 
month. Even more convincing, the rough 
data that Evans had collected placed 
the epicenters (surface points above the 
earthquake centers) of all of the ге 
corded quakes within five miles of the 
arsenal's deep shaft. 

To Evans, at least, the answer was 
obvious. When water was pumped deep 
into the Pre-Cambrian rock around the 
bottom of the well, he said, it lubricated 
the surfaces of vertical fractures, allow- 
ing the rock faces to slide against each 
other, causing recurring tremors. The 
theory sounded good enough for Colo- 
rado Congressman Roy McVicker, who 
called for a full-scale scientific investi- 
gation. Beginning in December, the U.S. 
Geological Survey and four Colorado 
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colleges and universities set up seismo- 
graphs on the arsenal grounds; they re- 
corded quakes while Army technicians 
systematically reduced both the volume 
and pressure of waste water entering 
the well, finally shutting it off completely 
on Feb. 20. 

The results of the study seemed to 
Strengthen Evans' argument, though oth- 
er geologists feel that the cause must be 
something more than mere lubrication 
of the fracture surfaces. Both the fre- 
quency and intensity of quakes dimin- 
ished dramatically as less water was 
pumped down the well. Furthermore, 
the study established that the epicenters 
of the quakes were located within only 
a mile of the well and the quake cen- 
ters themselves were at 12,000 ft.— 
close to the bottom of the suspect 
well, where an earth fault was also 
found. The Colorado earthquakes and 
the Army's disposal of waste water, 
said the Geological Survey, “probably 
are related." 

Large Dreams. To establish that con- 
clusion beyond a doubt, the Army is al- 
locating $150,000 for a further geo- 
logical study. The Colorado School of 
Mines last week received a $98,000 
federal grant, and will shortly get an- 
other $122,000 from the Colorado legis- 
lature for its own investigation of the 
phenomenon. 

Although he acknowledges that he is 
“dreaming a little," Geologist Evans is 
already looking to a practical applica- 
tion of his discovery. By periodically 
injecting fluids deep into potentially dan- 
gerous fault zones, he suggests, sci- 
entists may well be able to trigger 
minor earthquakes. These mild tremors 
might gradually and safely ease the 
stresses that build up along the fault, 
and prevent the sudden release of ac- 
cumulated energy that results in dis- 
astrous earthquakes. 
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| THE HOME 

| Paper Weight 
| d It was the logical next step, but who- 
T ever thought it would happen this soon. 
| n After paper plates, cutlery and dresses, 
M 


the ever-expanding paper industry has 
In now moved into furniture. 

|! > In London, Bernard MHoldaway’s 
И dining table, chairs and desk were the 
| hit of the Ideal Home Show. Made of 
compressed pulp paper, which is then 
sprayed with high-gloss enamel, the fur- 
niture is strong, washable and more fire- 
resistant than wood. It comes in 35 
pieces, all based on the circle to facili- 
tate production and prevent chipping: 
| the table is clover-leaf-shaped, the desk 
ill a split circle. Prices: from $11 for an 
| easy chair to $19 for the table. 

> In the U.S., a gay nursery chair, de- 
signed by London Royal College of Art 
Graduate Peter Murdoch, is now on 


uo sale at Bloomingdale's, Neiman-Marcus 
M i and some 20 specialty shops. Made by 
EE the International Paper Co., the cylin- 
E drical-shaped chair consists of five lay- 


\ ers of paper coated with a thin layer of 

| plastic, is only one-sixteenth of an inch 
thick and weighs an incredibly light 3 
lbs. The chair will support up to 500 
lbs. Designer Murdoch claims that it is 


almost impossible to break. The throw- 
away price: $6. 


FASHION 
The Luna Year 


| If there is anything in the world of 
| high fashion more vulnerable to whim 
| | than clothes, it is the models who wear 


them, They seem to emerge from no- 

j where, sparkle brilliantly, then plunge 

| into stygian darkness,* the victims of 
j too much déjà vu. Now rising into as- 
cendancy is a new heavenly body who, 


* A few exceptions: Suzy Parker, Jean 
Shrimpton and Anita Colby. 
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HOLDAWAY'S DINING SET 
Going full circle. 
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because of her striking singularity, 
promises to remain on high for many 
а season. 

Donyale Luna, as she calls herself, is 
unquestionably the hottest model in Eu- 
rope at the moment. She is only 20, a 
Negro, hails from Detroit, and is not 
to be missed if one reads Harper's Ba- 
zaar, Paris Match, Britain's Queen, the 
British, French or American editions of 
Vogue. *She happens to be a marvelous 
shape,” says Beatrix Miller of British 
Vogue. “All sort of angular and im- 
mensely tall and strange. She has a 
kind of bite and personality." 

Gauguinesque to Egyptian. Last 
month Paris Match published photo- 
graphs showing the way eleven photog- 
raphers saw her. From a pose out on the 
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DONYALE WORKING IN LONDON 


“АП sort of angular and immensely tall and st 
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EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITIES 


Toward Urban Excellence 

Too many city universities, says New 
York University’s President James Hes- 
ter, are either service schools that ac- 
cept all comers or aloof and selective 
schools that seem to wish they were in 
small college towns. In his four years 
as head man, hard-driving Hester, 41 
has moved N.Y.U. toward his own vi- 
sion of “an unbeatable campus for 
young intellectuals who bring their 
hearts to the cities" and revel in ur- 
ban culture. 

Hester has raised admission stand- 
ards, tuition and faculty pay, has lured 
such a cosmopolitan student body to 


N.Y.U.'S HESTER 
Pursuing a vision of unbeatability. 


the Manhattan and Bronx campuses of 
the nation's largest private university 
that half of its 41,000 enrollment now 
comes from outside of the city, nearly 
10,000 from outside of the state. De- 
termined to make N.Y.U. "a resident 
university rather than a commuter uni- 
versity,” Hester now has 1,600 staff 
members and 5,000 students living near 
the main campus in Greenwich Village. 
For additional faculty and student res- 
idences, two towering apartment build- 
ings by Architect I. M. Pei are nearly 
finished (a third will be a commercial 
co-op). N.Y.U. is more than halfway 
through a $100 million fund drive, has 
hired Architects Philip Johnson and 
Richard Foster to unify the Village cam- 
pus by face lifting old buildings and 

igning new ones. 
BS EO N.Y.U. passed the pivotal 
point in its drive toward urban-centered 
excellence. Hester announced that one 
of the school's trustees, Elmer H. Bobst, 
81, has donated $6,000,000 to complete 
the financing of a new $20 million li- 
brary to be built, providing city boards 
approve, on a plot bordering Washing- 
ton Square. 
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_N.Y.U. claims that the twelve-story 
library, designed by Johnson, will have 
more seating space than any other U.S. 
library—4,800. chairs, including 1,300 
at group tables, 450 at individual ta- 
bles, and 1,800 in one-man carrels. It 
will also have 2,000,000 books avail- 
able in open stacks, more than any 
other library. The Johnson design in- 
cludes a dramatic inner atrium open 
from floor to skylights, affording cross- 
court views of grilled staircases, two- 
Story reading rooms, and what Hester 
terms “a library in action.” 

Donor Bobst, a onetime drug clerk 
who had only one year of college but 
rose to be board chairman of Warner- 
Lambert Pharmaceutical Co., finds the 
fuss over his gift “a little embarrassing.” 
A lifetime library lover, he gave the 
money, he says, because of “ту great 
faith in self-acquired education by read- 
ing.” N.Y.U.’s Hester lustily applauds 
such faith in reading—and in the future 
of the urban university. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Potent Pictures 

Cinema, that still most magic medi- 
um—portable, cheap, displayable in any 
place at any hour, infinitely capable of 
recording knowledge, vastly surpassing 
TV in screen size, picture quality and 
color—theoretically ought to be a uni- 
versal teaching tool. Currently, four 
U.S. schools are saturating themselves 
in film in an attempt to make the ideal 
a reality. 

Film has not been shunned because 
it is scarce. Some 250 companies have 
churned out 28,000 educational films— 

a rich, if spotty, lode of material large- 

ly unworked by U.S. teachers. The 

trouble with films, says Dr. Wayne 

Howell, director of educational devel- 

opment for Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Films, Inc., has been their “impossible 

logistics.” Teachers have had to request 

films far in advance from distant dis- 

tribution centers, use them upon ar- 

rival even if their class was not ready, 

ship them back immediately. Heavy, 
complex projectors have had to be 
hauled from storage, set up in the class- 
rooms, operated skillfully. Films have 
been “ап intrusion in the classroom 
rather than a help,” says Howell. 

Smash Success. To beat the logis- 
tics problem and find out just how ef- 
fective film can be when teachers can 
integrate it naturally into their instruc- 
tion, E.B.F. and Bell & Howell Co. 
have sent $650,600 worth of films and 
new, automatic-threading sound pro- 
jectors to schools in wealthy Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, a slum area of Washing- 
ton, D.C., suburban Daly City, С: 
and rural Terrell, Texas. Re 
from Ohio State Universit 


verdicts are months away, teachers and 
students already consider Project Dis- 
covery a smash success. 

In Shaker Heights, each of. Mercer 
Schools 28 classrooms has а 16-mm. 
projector and a screen in a corner, 
which often pulls down in front of the 
room’s television receiver. The first- 
floor film center contains 600 well- 
catalogued movies and 1,100 filmstrips 
(movie film to be projected one frame 
at a time, like slides). Р 

Messing with Creation. Mercer's 
teachers are free to use the movies any 
way they see fit; the fifth grade’s Mrs. 
Blanche Brack says film producers have 
been “horrified” at the way teachers 
have been “messing about with their 
creation." She prefers to show frag- 
ments of many films, repeatedly stop- 
ping the action to quiz the kids on 
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PROJECT DISCOVERY CLASSROOM IN CAPITAL 


Making the ideal real. 


what they just saw, what they expect 
next. She had her pupils draw up their 
own narration to a filmstrip on the 
“Causes of the Revolution” to replace 
the high-school level commentary that 
came with it. Her fifth-grade colleague, 
Eleanor Cohen, normally turns off mov- 
ie sound tracks, delivers her own ex- 
planations, repeats film segments so that 
she "can control the speed of the learn- 
ing progress.” She finds this far pref- 
erable to the fixed programming of 
educational television, which she con- 


siders “too much of a dictator.” 


Kindergarten Teacher Irene Patter- 
son asks her children about spring, gets 
murmured answers about birds and 
flowers, finds that the topic becomes 
vivid and exciting to the kids after they 
view a film showing buds bursting into 
leaves through speeded-up film. A simi- 
Jar movie, also speeded up, shows how 
a caterpillar spins a cocoon, emerges as 
a splendid monarch butterfly—an expe- 

rience no textbook or teacher or even 


nature can otherwise convey. 


Mercer School's bright students (av- 
erage IQ is 118) jam the tiny film cen- 
ter after school to view films on their 
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own. They have also been permitted 
to take projectors and films home on 
weekends, leading entire families—even 
neighborhoods—to turn off Gunsmoke 
and watch movies on the operation of 
jet aircraft, modern life of Eskimos, 
human anatomy, basic principles of 
electricity. Despite all the accent on 
viewing, students are not bored when 
they turn to books. The films arouse the 
children's interests, say the teachers, 
and broaden their vocabulary. Circula- 
tion in the school’s 12,000-volume li- 
brary has grown steadily since Project 
Discovery started. 

Sensory Impact. Enthusiasm is just 
as high at Washington's all-Negro Scott 
Montgomery School, where  three- 
fourths of the students’ families earn 
less than $3,000 a year, and half have 
only one parent at home. The films, says 
Negro Principal Nathaniel Dixon, let the 
school “take these children to: places 
where they have never been—to distant 
lands, to the outer limits of space, to 
the world beneath the sea, to farm and 
factories." He finds that "the sensory 
impact of motion, sound and color" 
stimulates slow learners. Besides that, 
first-graders are proud that even they 
can operate the projectors, and Fourth 
Grade Teacher Irvin Gordy says that 
the films also eliminate disciplinary 
problems, which usually arise “because 
students are uninterested—and олсе 
discipline is controlled, teaching and 
learning are easy." 

Project Discovery teachers generally 
like the variety of films available, al- 
though they would prefer more short 
films, each on a narrowly specific topic, 
and more biographical films. Teachers 
at Scott Montgomery would like to see 
more films that do not portray “white 
middle-class suburban America.” It 
would now cost other schools about $16 
per pupil per year to duplicate the proj- 
ect’s facilities, but this cost will decline 
as demand increases. Despite the ad- 
vantages, no one expects films to be- 
come more than just another of a teach- 
ers many tools. The teacher, says 
E.B.F.’s Howell, “must always remain 
in control—and remain indispensable.” 


STUDENTS 
How to Keep 2-S 


Some 1,750,000 college men got the 
word last week from the Selective 
Service System on how they can retain 
their coveted 2-S draft deferments— 
and Director Lewis B. Hershey made 
it sound easy. If they choose to take 
Standard college qualification tests to be 
offered by Selective Service in May and 
June, undergraduates need. only score 
70 out of a possible 100. If they fail or 
shun the tests, freshmen must rank in 
the top half ‘of the men in their class, 
sophomores in the top two-thirds, jun- 
lors in the top three-fourths. Graduate 
Students must score 80 on the tests or 
have finished in the upper one-fourth of 
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—no longer protected by the familiar 
test that bars only those words that 
carry a “clear and Present danger” of 
inciting anti-social conduct, Roth also 
carefully declared: “Sex and obsceni- 
ty are not synonymous.” And jn [ater 
cases, the court refused to censor sexual 
expression unless 1) “the material is 
utterly without redeeming social impor- 
tance," 2) “the dominant theme of the 
material taken as a whole appeals to 
prurient interest" in the "average" 
adult, and 3) “the material js patently 
offensive because it affronts contempo- 
rary community standards," meaning 
national standards defined by the Su. 
preme Court. 

Applying those painfully honed tests 
soon forced the nine harried Justices 
(average age: 64) to read shelves of 
allegedly dirty books. But though the 
court has accepted at least half a dozen 
obscenity cases since the Roth decision, 
it was unable to find a single piece 
of writing obscene. Meanwhile, the na- 
tion’s smut peddlers flourished. For 
what Roth overlooked was the fact that 
“obscenity” may depend less on the ma- 
terial than on how the seller uses it. 

Conduct у. Thought. Having reached 
exactly that conclusion, Justice Bren- 
nan last week tried to push the Roth 
decision, which he also wrote, far closer 
to a manageable test of conduct rather 
than thought. At issue in the Ginzburg 
case were Eros, whose chef-d'oeuvre in 
the disputed edition was a color port- 
folio of a white woman and Negro man, 
both naked, in multiple embraces; Liai- 
son, a sex-front “newsletter” that was 
a compendium of sex jokes; and The 
Housewifes Handbook оп Selective 
Promiscuity, a Tucson woman’s clinical 
account of her increased pleasure with 
unconventional sex techniques. 

Justice Brennan refused to endorse 
the trial judge’s ringing condemnation 
of all three Ginzburg products as them- 
selves obscene and “а gross shock to the 
mind.” Instead, Brennan nailed Ginz- 
burg for salacious sales pitches. In one 
Eros brochure, he blatantly promised 
articles on “Incest in the American 
Midwest,” “Was Shakespeare а Homo- 
sexual?” and “Sex in the Supermarket. 

Before Ginzburg acquired Hand- 
book, its author, “Rey Anthony, print- 
ed it privately, sold 12,000 copies to as- 
sorted therapists, several of whom had 
testified at the trial that it proved use- 
ful in professional practice. Ginzburg’s 

i id Brennan, went beyond 
companies, sai à dre 
this “neutral environment" and delib- 
erately emphasized the sexually provoc- 
ative aspects of the work in order to 
catch the salaciously disposed. As for 
Eros, Brennan implied that merely 
reading the magazine would not have 
led him to regard it as obscene. Instead, 
he noted that Ginzburg revealed his 
“obvious” motives by mailing it from 
Middlesex, N.J.—having failed to get 
postal privileges at Intercourse and 
Blue Ball, Pa. 

New Rules. In the second case, New 
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York Pornographer Edward Mishkin 
argued that his books were not legally 
obscene because they excited only sick 
rather than normal people. Brennan 
agreed—and duly “adjusted” Roth’s 
prurient-appeal standard from the 
"average adult" to the average mem- 
bers of any "probable recipient group," 
including sadists and masochists. 

In the third case, which cleared Fan- 
ny Hill, Brennan noted expert testimony 
in the Massachusetts trial that Fanny 

belongs to the history of English litera- 
ture rather than the history of smut." 
All the same, added Brennan, in an ap- 
parent invitation to further litigation, 
"evidence that the book was commer- 
cially exploited for the sake of prurient 
appeal, to the exclusion of all other val- 
ues, might justify the conclusion that 
the book was utterly without redeeming 
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social value." 

АП this toughened Roth by adding 
three new rules: 
> "In close cases, evidence of pander- 
ing may be probative with respect to 
the nature of the material." 
> А book or film need not have a “pru- 
rient appeal" to the public at large to 
be declared obscene. It can be so judged 
even if it panders merely to a "clearly 
defined deviant sexual group," such as 
homosexuals or masochists. 
> An otherwise offensive book is not 
obscene if it has *a modicum of so- 
cial value." But this anti-censorship rule 
may be vitiated by evidence of a pub- 
lisher's pandering. 

Summing up for the dissenters, Jus- 
tice Harlan still insisted that “no stable 
approach to the obscenity problem has 
yet been devised by this court.” For the | 
majority, however, Ginzburg, Mishkin 
and Fanny had developed 2 
bination of rules th 
workable, constituti 
serious litera 
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SPORT 


TENNIS 


Missile v. Computer 

Indoor tennis has been played on a 
lot of surfaces. First there was wood, 
which picked up glare like ballroom 
parquet, bounced the ball sickeningly 
fast and with a deadly skid. Then there 
was canvas, which killed the reflections 
— but that was about all. Last week, 
when the $25,000 New York pro tour- 
nament opened in Madison Square Gar- 
den, a vast improvement was on hand 
to finally make volleying under the 
bright lights at least two-thirds as nice as 
the grass game at Forest Hills. It is a 
thin green rubber surface, made by U.S. 
Rubber, that can be rolled up, stored 
on cylinders, laid down in 30 minutes 
flat. In time, it may even become avail- 
able for just about everybody's back- 
yard Quonset court. 

Romping around on this modern sur- 
face at the Garden was an equally 
advanced set of tennis players. There 
was California's rangy Pancho Gon- 
zales, trying for a comeback at the 
ripe age of 37, and the current Wunder- 
kind of the pro circuit, Australia's Rod 
(“Rocket”) Laver, 27, biggest money 
winner ($65,495) in 1965. Finally, 
there was slight (5 ft. 7 in.), polite Ken 
Rosewall, also ап Australian and evi- 
dently a has-been at 31, since Laver had 
pushed him off the top of the heap last 
year. In the quarter-finals, Gonzales gave 
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Rosewall something to think about by 
trouncing his onetime Davis Cup twin, 
Lew Hoad, 31, by a decisive 6-1, 6-1. 

Rosewall, however, does most of his 
thinking on the tennis court, where he 
has been called *an automaton guided 
by an electric brain." For 77 punishing 
minutes, before a near-record turnout 
of 13,541, he resisted a Gonzales on- 
slaught marked by a dazzling echo of 
the towering serve of yesteryear and a 
Gonzales rush to the net in an effort 
to seize the lead. The crowd roared for 
their longtime favorite Gonzales. Slow- 
ly, methodically, Rosewall worked his 
opponent back to the base lines, until 
Gonzales yielded 7-5, 7-5, with a dis- 
gusted "Oh, no" as his last easy return 
hit the net. 

That made the finals a case of the 
missile v. the computer, the Rocket's 
violent volleys against the subtle shot- 
making of Rosewall. Pinking the side- 
line markers with precision, forcing 
Laver to weave back and forth across 
the green Jike a wayward Agena, Rose- 
wall pulled off an upset, winding up 
with a straight set.victory of 6-3, 6-3. 
“Just a shot here and there,” he said in 
gentlemanly fashion. “Besides, Laver 
missed more than he usually does.” 


PRO BASKETBALL 
Making the Giant Jolly 

As the most commanding figure in 
all of pro sport, Wilton Norman Cham- 
berlain, 29, just naturally has been dis- 
cussed by physiologists, analyzed by 
psychologists, investigated by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, and interviewed 
by newsmen, by his count, “тоге than 
5,000” times. The body of literature 
devoted to his life and exploits runs to 
perhaps 2,000,000 words of prose and 
200 of poetry, chock-full of such fas- 
cinating revelations as that he sleeps 
naked, trims his beard with fingernail 
scissors, has an IQ of 127 and hates 
the nickname “Wilt the Stilt.” No one 
has seemed able to agree on two fairly 
important and somewhat related points 
about Wilt Chamberlain: 1) how tall 
he is, and 2) how good he is. 

The first, alas, remains up in the air. 
Wilt himself claims to be exactly 7 ft. 
1/16 in. tall—but he throws out the 
figure defiantly, like a size 18 woman 
who insists on trying on a size ten dress. 
Back in 1955, when he was a freshman 
at the University of Kansas, he was re- 
ported to be 7 ft. 2 in. The National 
Basketball Association's 1966 record 
book gives him an inch less than that. 
All of this amuses rival players, whose 
estimates of Chamberlain’s true altitude 
Tange all the way up to 7 ft. 6 in. 
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ways and interchanges that has 13 cor. 
ners (including seven 90° turns, a hair. 
pin and a double S) and 25 gear 
changes per lap. "Our cars are too 
heavy for this track" complained 
Ford’s No. 1 driver, Ken Miles, “The 
Chaparrals have the advantage over us 
—they're lighter, and they should go 
the distance with less strain.” 

Downshift Slip. Naturally, everyone 
else worried about the Fords—and why 
not? There were 13 of them in the race. 
"They have us in their hip pocket," 
said Texas Oilman Hap Sharp, com- 
plaining that his two Chevrolet-pow- 
ered Chaparrals were leaking oil and 
handling poorly on practice runs. Italy's 
Enzo Ferrari, whose high-whining, fine- 
ly tuned cars had dominated Sebring 
for a decade, winning seven times in all, 
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was so pessimistic about his chances of 
stopping Ford's “steamroller” this year 
that he bothered to enter only one pro- 
totype in the race. Of course, the new 
Ferrari 330 P3 was quite a car: de- 
veloped specifically to compete with 
Ford, it harbors beneath its streamlined, 
electric-red shell a massive 12-cylinder 
fuel-injection engine that generated 
420 h.p., powered the 3-ft.-high ma- 
chine to a record average of 106.1 
m.p.h. in a casual qualifying lap. 

Despite its convolutions, Or rather 
because of them (they prohibit extreme 
speeds), Sebring has never been con- 
sidered a particularly dangerous course. 
Nobody had been killed there in seven 
years—until last week. On the fourth 
lap, Robert McLean, a Ford dealer from 
Vancouver, B.C., was gearing down for 
the hairpin when his Canadian-owned 
Ford GT 40 careened into a phone 
pole and burst into flames. McLean died 
in the fire, but worse was to come. On 
the 200th lap, Pennsylvania's Mario An- 
dretti tried to downshift his non-factory 
Ferrari from fourth to third, slammed 
the lever into first instead. The Ferrari 
spun, slewed into a speeding Porsche, 
and drove it off the track into a group 
of spectators—killing four of them. 
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McLEAN'S FORD BURNING 
The convolutions bred catastrophe. 


.of 98.63 m.p.h. 


Miles & Minutes. The tragedies took 
the bloom off what otherwise would 
have been a glorious victory for Ford. 
One by one, the miles and minutes took 
their toll of Ford's main competitors: 
the two Chaparrals were both out of 
the race by the second hour, and the 
Ferrari 330 P3 retired to the pits on 
the 172nd lap with a frozen gearbox. 
Andretti’s accident took care of the 
rest; he was running third behind two 
Fords at the time of the crash, and the 
Porsche was in fourth place. The finish 
was a parade—Ford, Ford, Ford, Ford. 
The only really disappointed man on 
the team was Driver Dan Gurney, who 
Set the pace until the 228th lap, then 
blew his engine, pushed his car across 
the finish line and was disqualified from 
second place. The winners: Ken Miles 


AP 


and Lloyd Ruby, who shared driving 
honors in the No. 1 Ford, covered a 
record 1,185.6 miles at a record speed 


SCOREBOARD 
Who Won 


> Oxford: a 3i-length victory over 
Cambridge in the 112th Annual Dark 
Blue-Light Blue crew race, on London's 
windswept Thames River. Forced to find 
a substitute boat after their No. 1 shell 
collided with à buoy and sank during 
practice, the Cambridge rowers battled 
the favored Dark Blues bow-to-bow 
for 3 mi. of the 4-mi., 374-yd. race. 
Then, at the last bend, Oxford Cox- 
swain James Rogers steered straight 
across the Cambridge bow, forcing the 
Light Blues to check as Oxford pulled 
away. 

> France: the Werner Cup, symbolic 
of the American International Team Ji 
Ski Championship, at Sun Valley, Idaho. р 
Led by Puch 20-year-old М ille | 
Goitschel, who won both the 
giant slalom and finishe 
women's downhi 
with 206 р 


PAINTING 
Landscapist of Light 


Op-art banners fluttered from the 
flagpoles in the darkness overhead, and 
through the doors of Manhattan’s Mu- 
seum of Modern Art surged the open- 
ing-night black-tie throng. To celebrate 
the first evening of spring, girls wore 
their gayest dresses—flaring Pucci pa- 
jamas, metal-petaled above-the-knee 
A-lines, the newest see-through evening 
gowns. The occasion for all this festivi- 
ty? The Modern’s salute to a painter 
who has been dead 114 years, Joseph 
M. W. Turner, the 19th century ro- 
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mantic saint who so believed in com- 
munion with nature that at the age of 
66 he had himself lashed to the mast 
of a ship while crossing the English 
Channel so that he might the better ob- 
serve the awesome spectacle of a bliz- 
zard at sea. 

"It will be a stunning irony," re- 
marked one critic, “if the most popular, 
consequential, stirring exhibition ever 

| presented by the Modern Museum 
WM should turn out to be that of an old 
ag master." If Old Master Turner himself 
TM could have been present, he would prob- 
|! ably have found it doubly ironic, and 
| staggering as well. For up on the wall 

А were 99 oils and watercolors that in- 


| cluded, besides some of Turner’s most 
i famous oils, those other paintings that 
during his lifetime he had kept care- 

| i fully hidden away in his studio along 
ll with his intimate sketchbooks and his 
|. notes on technical research. And it is 
X. Turner's lesser-known works, selected 
by the Tate Gallerys Keeper of Brit- 

| ish Painting Lawrence Gowing and the 
Modern's Monroe Wheeler, that strike 
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TURNER ON VARNISHING DAY, 1846 
Daubing with bread, mixing with stale beer. 
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contemporary sensibilities with such 
stunning effect. 

Soapsuds & Whitewash. Turner, who 
in his own lifetime was recognized as 
perhaps the greatest painter of his era, 
knew his full share of both wealth and 
derision. Born to a Covent Garden bar- 
ber in 1775, he was admitted at 14 as 
a student in the Royal Academy. At 27, 
he was elected a full-fledged academi- 
cian. The works that won him fame, 
however, were hardly revolutionary. 
During his earlier years, Turner 
churned out Old Testament fantasies, 
nymphs cavorting in arcadian glades, 
and historical scenarios of such news- 
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worthy topics as the battles of Water- 
loo and Trafalgar. 

But the paintings that make Turner 
look as if he were born only the day 
before yesterday are those in which, 
with shimmering veils of color, he fused 
imagination and reality. A contempo- 
rary of Turner dubbed one such work 
“soapsuds and whitewash.” Essayist Wil- 
liam Hazlitt called them “pictures of 
nothing and very like.” Yet they an- 
ticipated impressionism and even ab- 
stract expressionism. 

Decayed Likeness. Turner’s romanti- 
cism was directed more at his art than 
his private life. A reclusive bachelor 
till his death in 1851, he was more a 
Stodgy old crumpet than the philander- 
ег who, several biographers have hint- 
с fathered five illegitimate children. 
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with her hair done by Kenneth, she 
showed up with her husband at Segal’s 
studio for the pour. 

Vivaldi & Cold Compress. Normally 
Segal casts his models in sections but 
for Ethel he wanted to try just two 
casts, the first from the neck down 
“Take a natural position,” Segal eT 
Ethel plunked herself down on a sec- 
ondhand green velvet Victorian couch 
one leg tucked under the other. Se- 
gal proceeded to swab down her arms 
dress, legs and boots with petroleum 
jelly. Then, carefully dipping squares of 
cheesecloth in plaster, he began mold- 
ing them to her body. 

“I felt nothing till he got to my bare 
legs,” recalls Ethel. “It was deliciously 
cool. Then it began to get warm. In 
five minutes, it was hot.” Inside the 
s-inch of plaster, her body heat was 
building up at the same time the plas- 
ter itself was heating in the process 
of drying. "You're doing very well,” 
said her husband reassuringly. “Pm 
burning up!" cried Ethel, as the plaster 
dried. To cool her, Husband Scull put a 
cold compress on her forehead. 

To soothe her, Segal played Vivaldi 
on the phonograph. “It was awful," she 
recalls. “After I got encased and began 
to harden, I couldn't. feel my foot. It 
was numb. Then I couldn't move my 
hand. I began to itch. I knew this was 
an important piece, but all along I kept 
thinking, “То hell with posterity! Let 
me out! ^ 

Slip & Saran Wrap. In 45 minutes, 
Ethel was hard. “When they tried to 
get me out of the cast, I wasn't com- 
ing out too well," she recalls. *They 
tipped me over." Her buttons were im- 
bedded in the plaster, so Segal had to 
snip her out in her slip. As for the 
boots, they were hopelessly stuck and 
remained behind. 

"I didn't want to finish," she admits, 
"but then I didn't want to be a bad 
sport." So she let Segal smear her face 
and place Saran Wrap over her Ken- 
neth coiffure, which preserved for his- 
tory its general silhouette, if not the 
actual hair. 

“Well,” said Ethel, “the exact same 
thing happened. The plaster hardened. 
I couldn’t swallow. I couldn’t talk. I 
kept moaning, hmmmmm, hmmmmm, 
hmmmmm! They knew I was suffering, 
but they made believe they couldn't 
hear me." 

Sunglasses & Sneakers. When her face 
cast was cut off, she headed for the 
showers without a word. But today she 
feels differently: *I survived something 
I didn't think I was capable of, and I 
know it was worth it." Now the two 
figures—Robert Scull was cast in his 
sneakers without incident—are perma- 
nently placed in their Fifth Avenue 
apartment. Ethel wears her signature 
sunglasses; Robert stands proudly be- 
hind the Victorian couch. The Cour- 
réges boots? Says Ethel gaily: “Oh, 
somebody will find them inside in some 
other century. I forgive everyone, even 
though I did have welts for a week.” 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


TELEVISION 
The Unloved Ones 


However else it is in the rest of the 
entertainment business, in television the 
show must go off. The average life ex- 
pectancy of a TV series 15 less than two 
seasons, and this month 38 shows, à 
full 40% of the prime-time programs, 
will be sent packing. E 

Senior on the superannuated list is 
Ozzie and Harriet, which has persisted 
for 13 years. Perry Mason will sign 
off after nine years, Donna Reed after 
eight, and Hazel and The Flintstones 
after six. The top-rated Dick Van Dyke 
Show is the only one retiring—after 
five years—of its own volition. Explains 
Van Dyke: “We wanted to quit while 
we were still proud of the show." 

Other casualties include the last of 
the doctors, Kildare and Casey; both 
The Addams Family and its imitator, 
The Munsters; and three combat come- 
dies, Mr. Roberts, McHale's Navy and 
The Wackiest Ship in the Army. Four 
westerns are going thataway: Branded, 
Shenandoah, The Legend of Jesse 
James and The Loner. Peyton Place 
will run two installments a week instead 
of three, and its Southern version, Long 
Hot Summer, will be cut off altogether. 

Hullabaloo and Jimmy Dean will be 
‘silenced as well. So will Sammy Davis, 
which recovered from its calamitous 
early weeks in every respect but ratings 
(it stood 96th of 104 at last calcula- 
tion). Similarly, most of ABC’s heavily 
shilled “second season” has had it: Blue 
Light, The Baron, Henry Phyfe. Some 
of the situation comedies, such as Gilli- 
gan's Island and Gomer Pyle, are ap- 
parently too bad to die, but a few of 
the most mindless, among them Mona 
McCluskey and The Smothers Brothers, 
ran out of gags—just as My Mother the 


BROWN WAILING IN MANHATTAN 


Car has mercifully run out of gas. 

All this house cleaning should not 
delude viewers with the notion that bet- 
ter shows are necessarily in store for 
next season. “The trend and the entire 
mass appetite,” explains CBS Program- 
ming Chief Mike Dann, “is toward 
larger-than-life drama. Anything true, 
about real people and real problems, 
is out." Thus, the 1966-67 batch of 
shows will include more situation come- 
dies, more science-fiction shows, more 
spy and spy-spoof serials—all, in short, 
about untrue, unreal people. 


POP SINGERS 
The Biggest Cat 


He came on like the aurora borealis. 
Red, white and blue spotlights played 
across the stage. The 18-piece orches- 
tra, strung out like a chorus line in 
electric-purple tuxedos, swayed and 
screeched bloody murder. Girls in pink 
leotards gyrated madly on a pyramid 
of fluorescent yellow platforms. The 
Famous Flames danced and cried, “Hup, 
hup”; the Fabulous Jewels chanted, 
*He's so groovy, he’s so groovy.” And 
there, right in the middle of it all, was 
“Mr. Dynamite” himself, James Brown. 

“Do you love me, Баабу?” he wailed, 
and from the 15,000 faithful in Man- 
hattan’s Madison Square Garden last 
week came the soulful chorus, “Yeah, 
baby, yeah.” For one frenetic hour, 
Brown commanded the stage like a 
one-man riot. Stocky as a fireplug, hair 
teased into a luxuriant pompadour, he 
danced, preached, mugged, strutted and 
sang with a mounting intensity care- 
fully calculated to inflame. Finishing 
one song, he turned his back and then 
suddenly spun around, grasped the mi- 
crophone by the neck and fell to the 
floor moaning, “Please, please, please!” 


BEN MARTIN 


Carefully calculated to inflame. 
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seat from No. 10; she plans to install it 
in her own bathroom. 

Ever since Manhattan's Metropolitan 
Opera announced that it would abandon 
its historic old house for new quarters 
in Lincoln Center, requests for souve- 
nirs have been pouring in by the thou- 
sands from opera lovers as well as Opera 
stars around the world. Their eager- 
ness is understandable: the proud Old 
Lady of 39th Street has been allowed to 
waste away, and next month, when the 
wrecking crews get started, there will 
be nothing left. 

Choked Baritone. Built in 1883 at 4 
cost of $1.7 million, the six-story, soot- 
encrusted exterior of the old house re- 
sembles a National Guard armory; the 
gilt and crimson interior has become a 
tawdry relic of bygone splendor. The 
grimy walls are veined with ominous 
cracks, the plaster is flaking, the gold 
leaf is peeling, the faded red carpeting 
is frayed and splotched. The creaking 
red velvet seats are worn slick and the 
stage floor is pitted and warped. Back- 
stage, the dingy corridors are cluttered 
with props and tarpaulins. In Caruso's 
old dressing room, illuminated by a 
naked light bulb, cracks in the window 
have been plugged with paper and 
Scotch tape. When a bevy of ballerinas 
swept onstage recently, they stirred up 
billows of dust that all but choked off 
the lead baritone. Admits one Met offi- 
cial: "There isn't one square foot in 
the house where we haven't broken at 
least ten city ordinances." 

Worse yet, with three more weeks of 
the season still to ро, opera-buffs- 
turned-scavengers are already at work. 
Chunks of plaster and strips of damask 
wall covering have been torn away and 
the crystal pendants on some of the 
light fixtures have been stolen, as have 
many of the name cards on the dressing- 
room doors. To discourage further loot- 
ing, the Met has removed most of the 
paintings, sculpture and memorabilia 
on display. 

Caruso's Stockings. Fortunately, the 
mementos most in demand are not 
easily pilfered. Over 2,000 requests have 
been made for pieces of the gold bro- 
cade curtain, but RCA Victor has cor- 
nered that market. The record company 
bought the curtain for $10,000, and 
plans to cut it up into 45,000 three-inch 
squares for inclusion in an album of 
arias by Met stars. All 1,611 of the 
curtain's tassels have been sold by the 
Met for $5 apiece. The house's eight 
ceramic water fountains ($500 each) 
have been snapped up, as have the 280 
chairs ($15 each) in the boxes. Says 
House Manager Alfred Hubay: "Old 
subscribers have been complaining 
about those chairs for years—now they 
want to buy them!" Among other items 
sold: 15 pairs of Caruso's flesh-colored 
stockings (at $15 per pair), dressing- 
room doors ($10), brass spittoons 
($25), wall sconces ($15 to $75), 
chandeliers ($500), columns, banisters, 
hat trees, and several hundred planks 


from the stage floor. 
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A Deposit Account with Lombard | 
Banking provides а good rate of | 
Interest, with absolute safety for 
your capital—leading to financial 
peace of mind. While on deposit, 
your money earns interest steadily, 
but can easily be withdrawn, 
subject to the terms you arrange 
when the Account is opened. No 

U.K. income tax will be deducted. 

To earn 6% per annum, minimum 

period of deposit and notice of with- 

drawal is six months. 

Write now to the General Manager 

for further details, and copy of De- 

posit Account Booklet No. AO306. 
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Now advertisers can choose 
from 39 international adver- 
tising editions of TIME The 
Weekly Newsmagazine. 


TIME Ireland 
for instance — reaching an 
important world market. 


If you have a product to sell, 
you can — now more than j 
ever — match your own market} 

with the world-wide editions у 
of TIME. p- — 
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RELIGION 


CHRISTIANITY 


The Kiss of Peace 

The visit to the Vatican last week by 
the Most Rev. Michael Ramsey, Angli- 
can Primate of All England, was shad- 
owed by enmities past and lighted by 
amity present. Apart from a 1960 cour- 
tesy visit" to John XXIII by Ramsey's 
predecessor, Geoffrey Fisher, no Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had called on a 
Pope since Archbishop Arundel went to 
see Boniface IX in 1397, long before 
Henry VIII broke with Rome. Distrust 


. of the papacy still persists strongly in 


Britain. Hitchhiking aboard the airliner 
winging Ramsey to Rome were five un- 
welcome ministers of Baptist and Presby- 
terian sects, who on arrival doffed their 
black jackets to expose white tunics with 
identical slogans: *Archbishop Ramsey 
—а traitor to Protestant England." 
"Growing in Unity." Pope Paul VI 
and the 100th Archbishop of Canter- 
bury met in a site suitable to the his- 
toricity of the encounter: the Sistine 
Chapel, where Popes are chosen and, 
upon death, rest in state. Beneath the 
fading colors of Michelangelo's vision 
of the Last Judgment, Paul and Canter- 
bury sat on identical red brocade and 
gilt chairs. Canterbury addressed the 
Pope as “Your Holiness, dear brother in 
Christ,” and as his main point said: “It 
is only as the world sees us Christians 
growing visibly in unity that it will ac- 
cept through us the divine message of 
peace.” Paul, replying in Latin, described 
the meeting as a rebuilding of “a bridge 
that for centuries had lain fallen between 
the Church of Rome and Canterbury: a 


bridge of respect, of esteem and chari- 
ty.” The two men sealed the symbolic 
reconciliation. of the churches by a 
“kiss of peace"—Aactuall an embrace. 

The Anglican bishops and clergy of 
Canterbury's retinue bowed to kiss the 
Pope's ring. Somewhat more coolly, the 
Roman cardinals shook hands with Can- 
terbury and the other Anglicans; only 
the ecumenical-minded Augustin Cardi- 
nal Bea bowed. Then Paul and Canter- 
bury retired to the Pope's private study 
for a 65-minute private discussion. Next 
day they met for prayers together at 
the Basilica of St. Paul Outside the 
(Vatican) Walls. 

Courage & lnitiative. The concrete 
consequence of the meeting was the 
establishment of a joint permanent the- 
ological dialogue to study ways to re- 
solve what Canterbury called "the for- 
midable difficulties of doctrine" that 
separate the two churches: papal su- 
premacy and infallibility, the bodily as- 
cension of Mary into heaven, the refusal 
of the Roman church to recognize the 
validity of Anglican holy orders, the in- 
sistence by some Roman Catholic priests 
that converts from the Anglican Church 
must be rebaptized. Ramsey also said 
bluntly that his church found Paul's 
easing of Catholic rules on mixed mar- 
riages (TIME, March 25) unsatisfactory 
to Anglicans—presumably because the 
Roman church still insists on marriage 
before a priest and raising children as 
Catholics. 

For Canterbury—whose term has 
been troubled by the decline of his 
church's relevance for most Englishmen 
—the act of calling on Rome demon- 


POPE & CANTERBURY IN SISTINE CHAPEL 


Despite formidable differences, a bridge being rebuilt 
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BROOKLYN'S DR. WILSON 


А way to beat the change of life? 


ficiency diseases. His own efforts to 
correct woman's menopausal deficiency 
began in the 1920s. At first he had only 
crude hormone extracts, which had to 
be injected. Now there is a plethora of 
estrogens and of the other sex hormones, 
progestins and androgens. Most of them 
are at least partly synthetic, and they 
can be taken easily by mouth. A couple 
of years ago, a patient who had kept 
on taking the birth-control pill Enovid 
after her menopause: gave Dr. Wilson a 
new insight: the pill—which contains 
both a progestin and an estrogén— 
seemed adequate and acceptable for al- 
leviating the “change of life." 

The Fortunate Ones. To be sure, 
some women suffer only minor discom- 
fort during and after menopause; they 
undergo changes slowly. Dr. Wilson be- 
lieves that these fortunate ones are only 
15% of the total, whereas other doctors 
put the number as high as 40% to 50%. 
For the rest, whatever the percentage, 
Dr. Wilson is an all-out advocate of 
hormone replacement therapy, prefer- 
ably beginning as early as age 30. With 
proper professional caution, he insists 
that a woman should take hormanes 
only under a doctor’s care, and should 
have a Papanicolaou smear test every 
year. ‘The test serves a dual purpose: 
besides being a precautionary check for 
early cancer, the smear is read to show 
what percentage of the woman’s vaginal 
cells are healthy, prime-of-life types, as 
compared with the cells of old age. Dr. 
Wilson calls this “the femininity index 
and says it should be 85%. А 

For a woman just beginning to notice 
the hot flushes and sweats that are the 
warning signs of oncoming menopause, 
Dr. Wilson prescribes estrogen tablets 
daily for seven to 21 days a month, ad- 
justing the dosage until her femininity 
index is restored to 80% or better. For 
a woman with more severe symptoms, 
he prescribes estrogens plus a ten-day 
course of a synthetic progesterone sub- 
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stitute. А woman who is clearly past the 
menopause gets estrogen daily for six 
weeks plus a progestin tablet on each of 
the last ten days. The effect of this treat- 
ment is to restore a pseudomenstrual 
cycle of about seven weeks, with some 
bleeding in the last week. In no case do 
the hormones restore fertility. 

How Safe Are They? Many doctors 
who approve of most of Wilson's hor- 
mone therapy see no reason for an older 
woman to have bleeding episodes, and 
they feel there may be good reasons 
why she should not. There are others 
who express either skepticism or oppo- 
sition to virtually any hormone replace- 
ment. The authoritative and conserva- 
tive Medical Letter grudgingly concedes 
that for women suffering the obvious 
and immediate discomforts of the meno- 
pause, estrogens are "relatively harm- 
less" if given for only a few months, 
or a year or two at most, and may be 
helpful for emotional distress. But the 
Letter editors are still not sure that 
estrogens help to preserve a youthful 
complexion or guard against heart at- 
tacks, dowager's hump or broken bones. 

Since increasing numbers of reputa- 
ble, middle-of-the-road gynecologists 
and other doctors have taken to pre- 
scribing estrogens, even though they 
may not accept Dr. Wilson’s more ex- 
travagant claims, two questions are con- 
stantly reiterated: How safe are the 
hormones? Could they eventually cause 
cancer? The answers are surprisingly 
clear. If a woman takes only the pre- 
scribed dose—but no more—the hor- 
mones seem to be perfectly safe. The 
only patients for whom they emphati- 
cally should not be prescribed appear 
to be those who have already had can- 
cer of the breast or uterus, those with 
liver disease, and (just possibly) those 
who have had endometriosis 
growth of the lining of the uter 
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cancer. In fact, there seems to be evi- 
dence that they guard against it. Har- 
vard's Dr. Robert Kistner believes that 
the progestins may be useful in treating 
endometrial cancer. The University of 
Chicago's Dr. M. Edward Davis has 
been giving estrogens for 25 years to 
women who have suffered an "instant 
menopause" from hysterectomy, and has 
had not one case of genital cancer 
among these patients. 

Though Dr. Wilson has been the 
most articulate, he has not been the 
only investigator of hormone replace- 
ment. Dr. William H. Masters, St. Louis 
scholar of sexual responses (TIME, Jan. 
7), has tried estrogens, progestins, and 
testosterone (the principal male sex hor- 
mone) in various combinations. He be- 
lieves that hormone prescriptions should 
be tailored to the individual patient, 
and though his own methods differ from 
Wilson's, Dr. Masters welcomes Femi- 
nine Forever because he believes it will 
focus attention on a problem that the 
medical profession has too generally 
ignored. 


GOVERNMENT 


Support for a Shake-Up 

Behind his back they call him *Go- 
Go" Goddard, and the nickname be- 
comes more appropriate every day. 
Since Dr. James Lee Goddard, 42, took 
over as Commissioner of the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration early in Janu- 
ary, both the agency and the pharma- 
ceutical industry have been rocked by 
Swift and decisive actions designed to 
give the public greater protection 
against possibly dangerous drugs. Last 
week Dr. Goddard was not only on the 
go with a top-level personnel shake-up 
but also won a forthright declaration 
of the President's support. 

Underlying the drastic change at FDA 
was an argument over policy. For two 
years, the agency's top medical man 
was the head of the Bureau of Medi- 
cine, Dr. Joseph F. Sadusk Jr., 56, a 
seasoned physician with a knack for get- 
ting along with other physicians. But 
Goddard himself is a physician, and last 
week he declared: “Dr. Sadusk and I 
are at opposite poles in philosophy. He 
feels that the practicing physician is best 
equipped to make decisions regarding 
the use of a drug. I feel that the judg- 
ment can be better made by a small 

group of specialists.” 

Herculean Check. Acting on the ad- 

vice of such specialists and on his own 

preferences, Goddard brusquely reversed 

Sadusk in a drumfire series of decisions 
which drastically restricted the use of 

long-acting sulfa drugs, attacked the in- 
flated advertising for Peritrate (a pain- 
killer for angina pectoris), and flatly 
forbade the further manufacture of 
over-the-counter throat lozenges . con- 
taining antibiotics. He also promised a 
congressional committee that FDA would 
promptly tackle the herculean task of 
checking the efficacy of 3,000 drugs 

marketed between 1938 and 1962. 


44 


To get the manpower for this job, 
Dr. Goddard borrowed 50 to 75 phy- 
sicians and an equal number of phar- 
macologists from the U.S. Public 
Health Service, a sister agency with which 
the FDA has hitherto maintained a sterile 
sibling rivalry. The new FDA head also 
decided to break down the Sadusk sys- 
tem of having one team of FDA experts, 
headed by Dr. Frances O. Kelsey, keep 
track of new drugs under investigation, 
and a separate team decide when these 
drugs should be approved for general 
prescription use. All this was too much 
for Dr. Sadusk. Last week he precipi- 
tately quit, as did his No. 2, Dr. Joseph 
Pisani. To replace Sadusk temporarily, 
Dr. Goddard named Dr. Robert Robin- 
son, 46, a Negro who had been two 
rungs down the bureaucratic ladder. 


DENNIS BRACK 


DRS. ROBINSON & GODDARD 
New leadership and new direction. 


Kiddies' Aspirin. Critics who thought 
that Goddard was going too far too 
fast, and was likely to have higher au- 
thority slam on the brakes, were dis- 
abused of that notion by President 
Johnson's message to Congress on con- 
sumer interests. The President said he 
had appointed Goddard to give the 
agency "new leadership and new direc- 
tion [and] a new structure fitted to 
the demands of the times." 

Obviously reflecting Goddard's think- 
ing, the President asked Congress to: 
> Limit the number of children's candy- 
flavored aspirin in a single package, in 
the hope that even if a youngster gob- 
bled a whole bottleful the effects would 
not be fatal. 
> Require certain patent drugs "attrac- 
tive to children" to have safety-closure 
caps. 
> Call for certification, after FDA test- 
ing, of every batch of drugs whose 
Potency and purity *can mean life or 
death to a patient," 
> Control the distribution of unsolicit- 

TE Samples, some of which are 
sold by unscrupulous physicians or sal- 
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wrote, "is to check Nader's life ang 
current activities, to determine what 
makes him tick, such as his rea] inter- 
est in safety, his supporters if any, his 
politics, his marital status, his friends 
his women, boys, etc., drinking, dope, 
jobs, in fact all facets of his life.” j 

Under the pretense of making a rou- 
tine “pre-employment investigation” of 
Nader, Gillen and agents made contact 
with almost 60 of his friends and rela- 
tives, dug persistently into his personal 
affairs. Nader’s parents were Lebanese 
immigrants; the detectives looked for 
signs of anti-Semitism. They questioned 
why a 32-year-old man with adequate 


ROCHE & SORENSEN 
After bungling gumshoes, a lofty apology. 


means should still be unmarried. Nader 
charged, and Gillen denied, that two 
attempts had been made to put him 
into compromising positions with lis- 
some girls. Nader said that one girl ap- 
proached him in a drugstore, invited 
him for no apparent reason to come to 
her apartment to talk about foreign 
relations; a second girl asked him to 
help move some of her furniture. Nader 
said that he declined both invitations, 
but added: “Normally I would have 
obliged.” aes 

And the Senator Too. Gillen's inves- 
tigation hit a high point last month aft- 
er Nader agreed to testify before a 
Senate subcommittee headed by Con- 
necticut Democrat Abraham Ribicoff, 
which is investigating traffic safety. For 
a week before the hearings, G.M.'s gum- 
shoes followed Nader all around Wash- 
ington, trailed him into the Senate Of- 
fice Building—from which they were 
evicted by guards who suspected them 
cf being exactly what they were. 

As it turned out, complained Ribi- 
coff, they also started looking ic^» the 
Senator’s own private life, pres. ably 
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U.S. BUSINESS 


hoping to turn up information about 
some sort of connection with Nader. 
All of this understandably led Abe Ribi- 
coff to make the understatement that, 
“there’s too much snooping going on.” 
To Nader the Senator observed: “You 
can feel pretty proud. They have put 
you through the mill and they haven't 


found a damn thing wrong with 
you." 
General Motors President Roche 


himself ended the six-hour hearings. 
After consulting with Theodore C. Sor- 
ensen, President Kennedy's onetime 
aide and Roche's blue-ribbon special 
counsel for the hearing, he returned 
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RIBICOFF 


to the witness chair to make a second 
apology. Said he, in a statement aimed 
as much at his own underlings as at the 
Senators or the public: “It will not be 
our policy in the future to undertake 
investigation of those who speak or 
write critically of our products." 

That was not enough to satisfy the 
Senators. The G.M. case, along with 
other recent instances of industrial es- 
pionage, has already upset them to the 
point where, starting next month, they 
plan a full-scale investigation into the 
whole problem. 


UTILITIES 


Decision on the Snake 

In the struggles for power-dam sites 
along the nation's rivers, publicly owned 
utilities have long enjoyed substantial 
advantages over private companies. Ex- 
empt írom local taxation, able to 
finance their ventures with low-cost 
tax-free bonds, they can o 201 
ers cheap power—at 
pense of taxpaye 
the Federal Р 
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erence over private claims to the same 
water resources. $ 

Last week, in a precedent-setting de- 
cision, the U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia 
struck a major blow in behalf of private 
power companies. The three-judge 
court upheld a 1964 Federal Power 
Commission decision licensing Pacific 
Northwest Power Co., a consortium of 
four private power firms, to build a 
$257 million, 670-ft.-high dam and a 
generating plant at Mountain Sheep, in 
the middle reaches of the Snake River 
astride the Oregon-Idaho border. The 
court unanimously rejected the chal- 
lenge of the Washington Public Power 
Supply System, a group of 16 public 
utilities, which wanted to erect a com- 
parable dam at Mountain Sheep. 

Prior Rights. The victory for private 
power stemmed from the court’s finding 
that the private combine had first claim 
to harness that sector of the turbulent 
Snake by virtue of its 1955 FPC permit 
to investigate the possibilities of two 
smaller dams near by. Held the court: 
it “would be manifestly unfair" to a 
private company that “has expended 
large sums over a long period, if a 
state or municipality could step in and 
teap the fruit of its labors by obtaining 
a license merely because of the [Power 
Act] preference.” 

THe judges simultaneously turned 
down an Interior Department plea that 
the site be reserved for federal develop- 
ment and rebuked Secretary Stewart 
L. Udall for *his long delay" in enter- 
ing the case. Said the court: “The Sec- 
retary of the Interior was more than 
once specifically invited to participate 
in the proceedings, but for about two 
years he did nothing." The court swept 
aside Udall’s contention that the FPC 
had no right to allow private dams on 
the Snake because they would affect 
water flow and power output at nine 
downstream plants in which the Govern- 
ment has invested $1.67 billion. That, 
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ruled the court, ^would mean that the 
existence of one federal dam in a wa- 
terway would require that any future 
dams therein be federally constructed. 
There is no such requirement.” 

Long Struggle. Though the struggle 
over High Mountain Sheep Dam has al- 
ready stretched over eleven years, the 
fight is not over. Washington Public 
Power announced that it will appeal the 
ruling. Whoever builds it, High Moun- 
tain Sheep Dam will ultimately provide 
at least 2,000,000 kw. for a six-state 
region whose power needs are growing 
at the rate of 1596 a year. 


TAXES 
Winning Ticket 

'Two things set New Hampshire apart 
from other states in the way it raises 
revenue. It is the only state in the U.S. 
that neither has nor is contemplating a 
general sales or income tax. It is the only 
state that does have a legal lottery. 

The New Hampshire sweepstakes this 
month is two years old. In that time, 
the state has grossed $10.5 million from 
the sweeps at $3 a ticket. After paying 
off winners (highest individual payment 
so far: $100,000) and covering operat- 
ing expenses, it has distributed $5,255,- 
000 among local school districts. The 
lottery has enabled New Hampshire to 
increase state aid to public education by 
more than 50%. 

Close to 90% of the tickets have been 
bought by out-of-staters, most of them 
from neighboring New England states, 
New York and New Jersey. Seeking to 
expand that market, the sweepstakes 
commission has sent an investigator to 
Europe to explore the possibility of sell- 
mg tickets there. Meanwhile, other state 
legislatures are showing interest in hav- 
ing lotteries of their own. New York's 

legislature has approved one; voters will 
р 9n it in the fall. New Jersey, where 

9vernor Richard Hughes was unable 
fo get an income tax through, is now 
considering a lottery bil. V ermont, 
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Eyed by the envious. 
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The Great Boxcar Shortage 
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members, switched from a partnership 
to a corporation, Israel was picked by 
Harold Bache to become president 
Bache himself became chief executive. 
but Wall Street predicted that Israel 
would eventually move into that job. 

The job is a good one to hold; Bache’s 
growth rate is even faster than Merrill 
Lynch’s, and the company recently dis- 
tinguished itself by raising $270 mil- 
lion to underwrite the Manhattan Fund 
started by China-born Financier Gerald 
Tsai Jr. Bache gained new Strength by 
becoming a corporation; most of its 70 
partners immediately became vice presi- 
dents with correspondingly high salaries 
plus better tax breaks and such em- 
ployee benefits as pensions. The cor- 
poration no longer has to worry about a 
principal problem of partnership: sub- 
stantial sums of money being pulled out 
suddenly after a partner’s death. Bache 
had to weather such a crisis in 1944, 
when Jules S. Bache, Harold’s uncle and 
at that time managing partner, died. 
Bache partners coughed up nearly 
$4,500,000 as heirs were paid off. The 
firm nearly went broke. 

The Successor. Unlike partnerships, 
incorporated firms can also build up 
reserves of capital that are taxed at a 
lower rate and can be. used to train new 
employees and set up the complicated 
electronics system—in Bache’s case, to 
76 U.S. and 13 overseas cities—that 
brokerage houses need to flash quota- 
tions and service customers. Incorpora- 
tion also makes it possible to bring 
along younger executives without te- 
dious diplomatic negotiations among ag- 
ing partners. 

At Bache & Co., however, the new 
blood will have to sit back and listen. 
Hardly had Israel’s resignation been an- 
nounced than his successor stepped up. 
Harold Bache, who has been in the 
firm for 52 years and maintains that he 
is “having too much fun to retire,” an- 
nounced that he would henceforth act 
as president as well as chairman and 
chief executive. 


MANAGEMENT 
Mutual Antipathy 


While the names of Maxey Jarman 
and Walter Hoving are hardly house- 
hold words in the U.S., both men can 
lay claim to being top merchandisers. 
And they are now putting on а show 
making obvious the fact that they have 
just about as thorough a dislike for each 
other as exists anywhere in American 
business. ў 

Jarman, 61, a Baptist deacon and 
collector of nonobjective painting, built 
his father's Nashville, Tenn., shoemak- 
ing firm into a $760 million-a-year shoe- 
and-clothing combine called Genesco 
Inc. As chairman, he controls some 
1,500 retail outlets grouped under SQ 
firms, including I. Miller, Bonwit Teller, 
Roger Kent, Henri Bendel. Hoving, 68, 
stands 6 ft. 2 in. tall and looks every 
inch what he, is: the supremely suave 
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JARMAN 


HOVING 
Ancient enemies, fresh acrimony. 


chairman of the grand Fifth Avenue 
Jewelers, Tiffany & Co. 

"Pretty Sleepy." It used to be that 
Hoving worked under Jarman for Ge- 
nesco, and headed both Bonwit Teller 
and the then Genesco-owned Tiffany. 
The two men developed a strong mutual 
antipathy, and in 1958 Jarman point- 
edly noted that Hoving was four years 
short of Genesco's mandatory retire- 
ment age, suggested that he start think- 
ing about grooming a successor. Hoving 
sat tight until 1960, when Jarman final- 
ly kicked him out of Genesco. The 
following year, Hoving got control of 
Tiffany as head of a syndicate that 
bought the jewelers from Jarman. 

The latest outburst of the Jarman- 
Hoving feud came last week, and it 
concerned control of Julius Garfinckel 
& Co., which runs not only the District 
of Columbia's highest quality fashion 
store, but also, as a subsidiary, Man- 
hattan's famed Brooks Brothers. For at 
least six years, Hoving has tried, and 
failed, to take over Garfinckel & Co. 
Jarman recently made a tender offer of 
$43.50 per share for 575,000 of Gar- 
finckel’s 1,075,000 outstanding shares. 
At a press conference, Jarman said that 
Garfinckel's was a “pretty sleepy” com- 
pany, which had neglected its opportu- 
nities. “We hope to add some life," he 
said. He admitted that Brooks Brothers 
was doing all right, but could stand 
some expansion. 

"Dubious Claims." Garfinckel's man- 
agement filed an antitrust suit in Fed- 
eral Court in Washington, charging that 
a Genesco takeover would suppress or 
reduce competition among clothing and 
retail shops in New York, Washington 
and other cities. Garfinckel's asked for 
treble damages for the $500,000 it 
claimed it had already lost in business 
and property value because of Jarman's 
takeover efforts. 

Hoving eagerly jumped to battle with 
his old foe. At his own expense, he 
wrote to fellow Garfinckel stockhold- 
ers, saying that he did not think Jar- 
man's business methods were "very 
commendable" and urging everyone to 
refute Jarman’s “dubious claims" about 
Garfinckel’s, Speaking for Jarman, who 
was on vacation in Nassau, G сс 
President Ben Н. Willingh 
that Hoving was co i 
sonal vendetta” ag 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


TRADE 


Busy Boats to China 

One day last November, nine men 
wearing identical wide-brim hats and 
ankle-length overcoats, and carrying 
identical canvas bags, stepped off a 
plane in Düsseldorf and settled into a 
hotel in Duisburg in the industrial Ruhr. 
They were members of a Chinese Com- 
munist delegation come to negotiate 
the purchase of a steel plant from 
Demag, A.G., West Germany’s biggest 
producer of steelmaking equipment. 
The Chinese worked with impressive 
togetherness. When, in the midst of 
negotiating sessions, one indicated that 
he had to go to the bathroom, all nine 


$622.8 million in 1965. Britain is build- 
ing or has contracted to build four 
major plants in China to produce fer- 
tilizers, plastics and synthetic fibers. 
Two 15,000-ton cargo liners are being 
built for the Chinese in a Scottish ship- 
yard. The French are building a chem- 
ical plant in China, have launched two 
freighters to be delivered to the Chi- 
nese, may also build a passenger ship 
and a truck-assembly plant. The Italians 
are selling steel and machinery, fer- 
tilizer components and marine engines 
to the Chinese, while Sweden has found 
a new market for its mining and food- 
processing equipment. 

China is recovering from the mess 
left by the Great Leap Forward and 


UPI 


RED CHINESE WATCHING HULL WELDING IN SCOTLAND 


Heads spun, and credit swelled. 


went. Turning down social invitations 
from their German hosts, the Chinese 
returned to their hotel each evening, 
gathered in a single room, and turned 
the radio up full-volume, presumably 
to frustrate eavesdroppers, as they dis- 
Cussed their day’s work. 

Ships & Factories. “We talked and 
talked for seven weeks, and toward the 
end our heads were spinning,” says one 
of the German negotiators, “but it was 
worth it.” With the West German gov- 
ernment guaranteeing credits of $87.5 
million, Demag is now the major part- 
ner in a consortium, also involving 
French and Belgian firms, that is con- 
fident it will wrap up a $150 million 
contract to build a steel-rolling mill for 
Red China. It will be the biggest deal 
yet in the rush among America's allies 
to open up the Chinese market. 

Western Europe has increased its 

trade with Red China from a total of 
$321.6 million in 1962 to an estimated 


48 


the natural disasters of 1959-61 and is 
clearing up the debts remaining from 
its break-up with Russia. China has in- 
creased its trade with the West 44% in 
three years and earns $400 million an- 
nually as a basic supplier for Hong 
Kong. The Chinese pay for their im- 
ports, usually in hard cash, by selling 
what grows naturally: human hair for 
wigs, camel's hair for coats, pig bristles, 
soybeans and other vegetables, as well 
as pig iron and metal ores. 

The Sponge. The rush to do business 
with China dismays Washington, which 
has maintained a total embargo on 
Peking trade since the Korean War— 
and has tried with diminishing success 
to persuade its allies to do the same. 
The nations of Western Europe have 
agreed not to sell the Chinese any 

Strategic" goods, but opinions vary 
considerably about just what trade there 
should be, It would appear obvious 
that steel is highly strategic, The Ger- 
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ASIA 
The Fallout 
Whatever their leaders may sy 
political vein about the US. sta 
Viet Nam, the non-Communist o 
tries of Asia are catching a ba 
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to U.S. post exchanges in Viet Nam. 
Japanese entrepreneurs are gathering in 
money by renting out Civilian clothes at 
$2.50 a day to U.S. servicemen on fur- 
lough in Japan. Other U.S. military per- 
sonnel on leave last year spent $14 mil- 
lion in Hong Kong. Philippine farmers 
have a new income from providing veg- 
etables, meat, chickens and eggs to US. 
military hospitals there, where US. 
wounded are treated. Southeast Asians 
are also looking at new possibilities in 
the U.S. itself. Because American tex- 
tile companies are busy with military or- 
ders, Hong Kong textile makers last 


year increased their sales to the U.S. 
by 44%. And Japanese machine tool- 
makers, who at this time last year were 
selling $200,000 worth of lathes, borers, 
grinders and millers a month in the 
U.S. are currently selling five times 
that much because U.S. competitors are 
backlogged with orders. 


FRANCE 
Hello, Dollar! 


Considering Charles de Gaulle’s loud- 
ly clarioned contempt for most things 
American, the French are becoming 
increasingly considerate of at least one 
U.S. product: the Yankee dollar. 

Аз recently as 1962, 140 U.S. cor- 
porations made their first capital in- 
vestments in France. Then De Gaulle's 
government, describing the American 
companies as "monsters" trying to turn 
France into an economic slaveling, put 
on restrictions deliberately aimed at dis- 
couraging U.S. investment in France. 
Last year only 30 U.S. firms cared to 
penetrate De Gaulle's wall. Because of 
French obstacles, General Motors put 
a new, 5,000-job auto-assembly plant in 
Antwerp instead of Alsace. Phillips Pe- 
troleum shifted a proposed polyethyl- 
ene factory from Bordeaux to Belgium. 
Ford is about to build a new produc- 
tion complex a few miles across the 
French border in West Germany; from 
there it can sell into France almost as 
well as if it were inside the country, 
thanks to the Common Market's dis- 
solving tariff barriers. ' 

Renewed Welcome. For all his chau- 
vinism, De Gaulle could hardly watch 
calmly while all those Yankee dollars 
went to other countries. Last January, 
when former Premier Michel Debré 
took over the Economics Ministry, the 
word was passed that France once again 
would welcome American investment. 
Thus Chicago-based Motorola has just 
won official permission to build a multi- 
million-dollar plant at Toulouse to make 
transistors, diodes and integrated cir- 
cuits, International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. recently received approval 
for a semiconductor factory at Colmar, 
and the French subsidiary of Caterpillar 
got authority in mid-March to double the 
size of its Grenoble tractor factory. 
Though the French still consider seme 
industries off limits for foreign capital— 
among them, defense, steel, chemicals 
and some types of electronics—the Min- 
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How to place 


your portfolio 
under investment 

management 

starting with 


as little as $5,000 


If the money you have today is to grow in 
the future toward more income, or for edu- 
cation, travel, leisure, retirement, it must 
be kept working full time to achieve your 
goals. 

Yet you may find that you are actually 
losing ground due to inflation, taxes or lack 
of time for investment decisions. 

То help solve this problem, clients in 55 
countries have turned to The Danforth 
Associates Investment Management Plan. 
It has, we believe, proved especially effi- 
cient in providing continuing capital growth 
supervision for portfolios of from $5,000 
to $50,000—on behalf of people who recog- 
nize and can share the risks and rewards of 
common stock investments. The cost is 
modest, as low as $100 per year. 

For a complimentary copy of a 42-page 
report describing this tested plan, its com- 
plete 10-year “performance record,” and how 
it may help you now, simply write Dept. H-47 


THE DANFORTH ASSOCIATES 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS, U.S.A. 
Investment Management - Incorporated 1936 


MUSIC is а matter of 
interpretation, temperament. It lives only in 


performance. In reporting on the arts, TIME E 
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Products for today— 
Innovations for tomorrow 


Nippon Electric Company Limited 
P. 0. Box 1, Takanawa, Tokyo, Japan 


TIME Asia Edition — —4 


Editorial content identical with U.S. edition 
except for occasional contractions because of 
space fitting. This edition is neither censored 
nor re-edited. Editorial and advertising offices: 
TIME & LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. Printed by Dai Nippon 
Printing Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. 
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BURMA (1 yr, K 60; 3 yrs, K 120; 5 yrs, K 180) 
c/o People's Stores Corp. (Ava House), 232 Sule 
Pagoda Road, Rangoon 
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180), c/o Bank of Ceylon, Post Box 241, Colombo 
(Please enclose Personal Import Licence Application 
1f, by subscribing to this magazine, your personal 
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can be obtained from the Government or any bank.) 
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istry of Economics and Finance so far 
this year has not turned away a single 
U.S. firm that is seeking to invest or 
expand in France. 

U.S. companies, of course, are learn- 
ing how to flavor their deals more to 
the French taste. Motorola, for instance, 
will build in a depressed area where the 
government has a hard time persuading 
its own industry to go. Of the plant’s 500 
workers, 20% will do technological re- 
search, in which France lags. Half their 
output is to be exported. 

Reverse Chauvinism. On the other 
side of the coin, no special restrictions 
stand in the way of direct French invest- 


Born. To Pierre Salinger, 40, Presi- 
dent Kennedy's press secretary and lat- 
er five-month interim U.S. Senator from 
California, now a $70,000-a-year vice 
president of Continental Airlines; and 
Nicole Salinger, 27, his French-born 
third wife, a journalist who won him 
in a campaign interview: their first 
child, a son (he has three children by 
his first wife); in Los Angeles. 


Married. G. McMurtrie Godley, 48, 
U.S. Ambassador to the Congo, a long- 
time (25-year) career diplomat who 
served in the Congo for more than three 
years through the country’s bloody birth 
pangs; and Mrs. Elizabeth McCray 
Johnson, 34, his private secretary; both 
for the second time; in Leopoldville. 


Died. John Harlin, 31, a onetime 
dress designer for Dior and Balmain 
and an Air Force polar survival expert 
who became a noted Alpinist and the 
first American to conquer two of the 
most dreaded Alps, the Matterhorn and 
the Eiger, via their treacherous north 
faces, opened a school in Switzerland 
specializing in direttissima, an innova- 
tion that ignores the traditional zigging 
and zagging around danger spots for a 
damn-the-obstacles, straight-up climb to 
the top; as a result of a 3,000-ft. fall 
during the first direttissima attempt on 
the Eiger, successfully completed by the 
rest of the team three days after he be- 
came the mountain's 29th victim; in 
Kleine Scheidegg, Switzerland. 


Died. Virginia Hill, 49, redheaded, 
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free-spending playmate of the under- 
world, who first gained notoriety in 
1947 when Boy Friend Bugsy Siegel, 
Murder Тас. West Coast representa- 
tive, was executed, gangland-style, in 
her Beverly Hills living room, and who 
later acted out a cameo role before the 
late Senator Estes Kefauver's Senate 
crime committee, playing dumb about 
the business dealings of her many rack- 
eteer friends but boggling Senators with 
her full-grown curves and succinct ex- 
planation of just why men would lavish 
money on a hospitable girl from Bes- 
semer, Ala.; apparently by her own 
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Establishment order but hates to give 
up the explosive surprises provided by 
Morgan. "You'll have to fight him,” she 
giddily tells her fiancé, "and the winner 
will drag me off and have me.” 

Director Reisz sustains the free-flow- 
ing tone with cinematic stunt work. He 
freezes the action, speeds it up, reveals 
the texture of Morgan's fancies by in- 
serting film clips of Tarzan and of the 
original King Kong roaring approval at 
Fay Wray. The film's funniest scenes 
though, are the earthy encounters be- 
tween Morgan and his dear Ma (Irene 
Handl), a dotty old Red square who re- 
fuses to destalinize and can't imagine 
what her late husband would have 
thought, seeing their son a class traitor 
among all those Mayfair types. *He 
wanted to shoot the royal family," she 
fusses, “апа put everyone who had been 
to public school in a chain gang. He 
was an idealist, your Dad was." Most 
of the sane characters in Morgan! are a 
little daft as well, the better to plug the 
movie's thesis that mental health now- 
adays may be a mixed blessing. 


Old Wave Manhunt 


Harper. As a gum-chewing gumshoe 
named Harper, Paul Newman stirs 
awake, forces open his burnt-out baby- 
blue eyes, and begins to assess the odds 
against his peace of mind. His Los An- 
geles office is a rat's nest where the 
private eye sometimes holes up to sleep. 
The TV sits humming dumbly through 
a test pattern that testifies to a restless 
night. From a wastebasket Harper re- 
trieves some sodden coffee grounds in 
a filter, brews and glumly drinks a stale, 
disgusting cupful. Moments later, he 
roars along the freeway in a rattletrap 
sports car that has one door and fender 
bumped out and  prime-coated—this 
man has been in a few scrapes before. 

Thus, with not a word spoken, New- 
man's game, rank and destination are 
established beyond doubt. He is hell- 
bent for Bogart country, that raw, rich 
Big Sleep milieu; and this Warner 
Brothers revival of a grand old tradi- 
tion gets him there in style. Based on 
Ross Macdonald's The Moving Target, 
and accelerated at a slick '60s pace by 
Director Jack Smight, Harper gives 
Newman his feistiest role since Hud. 
Newman responds sharply as a cool and 
clean-cut Bogeyman who never drinks 
hard stuff in the morning, never chases 
broads except for business purposes. His 
wife, Janet Leigh, loves him, hates his 
job, wants to slow him down Just long 
enough to settle her suit for divorce. — 

Harper goes hunting instead, and his 
first stop is at an Alhambra-sized man- 
sion ruled from a wheelchair by Lauren 
Bacall, the wife or widow of a Kidnaped 
millionaire. Right at home here, lynx- 
eyed Lauren lets her voice burn like a 
laser into Scenarist William Goldman's 
polished-steel dialogue. “1 only want to 
outlive him; I want to see him in his 
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NEWMAN & WINTERS IN “HARPER” 
А cool, clean-cut Bogeyman. 


grave," she says. *People in love will 
say anything," answers Harper. 

While solving the kidnaping, he 
flushes a few other rare loony birds 
from the scented foliage of Southern 
California. All are played with just the 
right sort of strutty assurance. Mind- 
less beauty is embodied by Pamela Tif- 
fin as the victim's turned-on daughter 
and by Robert Wagner as a glamour- 
boy private pilot, both up to their pearly 
ears in self-parody. Arthur Hill adds 
knowing touches as the lovesick family 
lawyer, who hopes to bridge the years 
between himself and Pamela with the 
help of isometric exercises. Strikingly 
cast are Julie Harris as a gin-mill song- 
bird hooked on drugs, and Shelley Win- 
ters as a tubby former starlet whose 
sidelines include smuggling Mexican 
migratory workers into the U.S. 

Hired killers, bagmen, juvenile cops, 
mysterious servants and religious nuts 
tumble over one another in Harper, and 
the convoluted plot demands an au- 
dience's unwavering attention. By com- 
bining flamboyant suspense with а sun- 
baked slice of life and lots of good 
mean fun, Director Smight makes every 
clue a pleasure to follow. 


New Wave Felony 

Band of Outsiders, another back- 
ward-looking venture into crime, is а 
prank by France's prolific Jean-Luc 
Godard (Breathless), a wayward but 
talented wonder who fills the gap be- 
tween his more inspired movies by 
sketching out such trifles as Outsiders. 
Heroine Anna Karina plays a wistful 
student who meets two ne'er-do-wells 
and helps them plan the robbery of her 
aunts chateau. They bungle the job, 
but meanwhile abandon themselves to 
a couple of amusing Godardian esca- 
pades—taking over a café with an im- 
pudent little dance of alienation, romp- 
ing through the Louvre in about nine 


minutes to beat the record set by a busy 7 
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RED TROOPS PLANTING VICTORY FLAG ON REICHSTAG 
A fortress only in fevered imagination. 


The Final Agony 


THE LAST BATTLE by Cornelius Ryan. 
571 pages. Simon and Schuster. $7.50. 


Everyone who saw him still remem- 
bers how calm Soviet Marshal Georgi 
K. Zhukov appeared. In a hillside bunk- 
er overlooking the Küstrin bridgehead, 
less than 38 miles from the stricken city, 
he rested both elbows on the concrete 
ledge and took a last look into the pre- 
dawn darkness through his field glasses. 
Finally, he glanced at his watch and al- 
lowed a few more seconds to tick by be- 
fore he said, “Now, comrades. Now.” 

Three red signal flares soared upward, 

bathing the Oder River in a garish crim- 
son. Seconds later, 140 huge antiair- 
craft searchlights and the lights of hun- 
dreds of tanks, trucks and other vehicles 
flashed on and illuminated the German 
lines brighter than a midday sun. Then 
three green fares soared into the heav- 
ens, and more than 20,000 guns of all 
calibers erupted with an earsplitting 
earth-shaking roar. The German coun. 
tryside beyond the Küstrin bridgehead 
Seemed to explode, Entire villages dis- 
Integrated. Earth, concrete, steel, bits of 
irees spewed into the air, The 'concus- 
sion from the thundering guns was so 
tremendous that troops and equipment 
alike shook uncontrollably. A hot wind 
suddenly sprang up and howled through 
the forests, bending saplings and whip- 
ping dust and debris into the air. 

This mighty bombardment, never be- 
fore equaled on the eastern front, began 
at precisely 4 a.m., Monday, April 16, 
1945. History records it as the beginning 
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AUTHOR CORNELIUS RYAN 


of the battle for Berlin, the 
final assault against the cap- 
ital of Hitlers Reich. As 
this thoroughly researched 
and often exciting book 
makes clear, Berlin was a 
fortress only in Hitler's fe- 
vered imagination. Incredi- 
bly, there was no plan to 
protect Berlin against attack, no de- 
fenses worth mentioning, and very few 
troops. 

Run on Poison. Berlin had become 
virtually a city without men. Out of a 
civilian population of about 2,700,000— 
less than two-thirds of what it had been 
when the war began—roughly 2,000,000 
were women. Small wonder that the fear 
of sexual attack raced through the city 
like a plague. Nazi propaganda had long 
painted Soviet troops as slant-eyed Mon- 
go!s who butchered women and children 
on sight, raped nuns and burned clergy- 
men to death with flamethrowers. As a 
result, doctors were besieged by patients 
seeking information about the quickest 
way to commit suicide, and poison was 
in great demand. 

After the first Soviet troops fought 
their way into the city, however, the 
terrified populace began to relax some- 
what. The soldiers sometimes seized 
watches and jewelry, and they dealt 
ruthlessly with any kind of resistance, 
but in general they ignored civilians. One 
fighting unit, bivouacking in Schwarze 
Grund Park, shared food and candy 
with neighborhood children. Other sol- 
diers took it as a great joke when they 
saw how their presence petrified some 
Berliners. Still, more than a little pro- 
phetic was the comment of a polite 
young Soviet lieutenant who told a Ro- 
man Catholic mother superior: “These 
ine good, disciplined and decent soldiers. 

ые you. The men who аге 
КАЛ SEO ones coming up be- 

And so they were, writes Ryan. The 
later waves of Soviet soldiers SD wild. 
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Now advertisers can choose 
from 39 international adver- 
tising editions of TIME The 
Weekly Newsmagazine. 


TIME Europe 
for instance — reaching an 
important world market. 
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If you have a product to sell, 
you can — now more than 

ever — match.your own market 
with the world-wide editions 
of TIME. 


REYNOLDS PRICE 
A rambling hunt for a горде, 
Echoing Epics 


A GENEROUS MAN by Reyno: 
275 pages. Atheneum. $495 
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volunteers and marches off to the chase. 
Along the way, he gets disastrously 
drunk on a double swig of corn liquor, 
staggers off to get sober, and winds up 
delightedly in bed with the impotent old 
sheriff's mildly demented young wife. 

Eventually, dazedly, he makes his way 
to the searchers’ rendezvous. There, in a 
disused outhouse the python plops down 
to crush him—and inadvertently knocks 
from the eaves a shoe box containing 
10,000 long-abandoned dollars. The 
hunt completed, the python slain, the 
treasure delivered to its rightful inher- 
itor, Milo discovers that there is more to 
life than the gift of genital joy. 

He discovers, in fact, that he is capa- 
ble of giving himself. "I'm named for 
Milo, the old Greek wrestler," he says. 
“Не used to wrestle in the Olympic 
games and always won." What Milo 
Mustian wins is maturity, and it is Au- 
thor Price's achievement to have written 
not only a rollicking pastoral passion 
play but a myth that echoes epics. Dur- 
ing his dubious hunt, Milo wrestles with 
most of the classic foes met by man in 
search of selfhood: deceiving spirits, an 
enchantress, narcissism, and the soul's 
ultimate enemy, death itself. If the 
treasure he discovers is not his to keep, 
the lesson Milo elects to learn is final: 
“The worst thing of all is not paying 
your debts—and paying in time; you 
got to give people what they need in 
time, not years too late when they've 
famished and fell." 

Mirrors & Shields. Author Price's 
earthy, playful dialogue accompanies 
like counterpoint the searching silences 
in which people who scarcely know 
themselves are revealed in a moments 
gesture. Readers may find that some of 
Price's people talk too much. The failing 
is forgivable. Through their hurt and 
humorous self-revelations, the author 
reaches backward in time and down- 
ward into desires to disclose the shadows 
where truth lies camouflaged. His sense 
of place is unerring. It absorbs the 
reader into a world as tangy-sweet as 
pinewoods checkered in sunlight. 

Price, who teaches Creative Writing 
at Duke University, is now at work on 
a third novel. His aim, he says, is "the 
making of stories that transmute the 

lethal disorder of experience, into well- 
formed but honest and useful public ob- 
Jects—mirrors, microscopes, telescopes, 


but also shields.” A Generous Man suc- 
ceeds impressively, 


Leaves of Grass 


SELECTED POEMS by Gunter Grass 
translated by Michael Hamburger one] 
Christopher Middleton. 63 pages. Har- 
court, Brace & World. $3.95. 


Günter Grass looks like a slightly sin- 
ister Santa Claus and comes loaded with 
gifts. Renowned as Germany's most 
powerful postwar novelist (The Tin 
Drum, Dog Years), this husky son of a 

Danzig grocer is also a playwright (The 
Wicked Cooks), a sometime speech- 
writer (for West Berlin's Mayor Willy 
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HANS RAMA 


GÜNTER GRASS 
А mixture of Bosch and bosh. 


Brandt) a painter and sculptor who 
exhibits from Berlin to Boston. Further- 
more, as these capable translations 
prove, Grass is not least of all a poet of 
aggressive imagination and an ironic 
torque of temperament. 

The irony is Brechtian, without po- 
litical reference; Grass is more con- 
cerned with moral character than so- 
cial institutions. At one extreme his 
irony is angry, grotesque, a mingling of 
Bosch and bosh—as when he writes of 
a museum where: 

Our aborted children, pale, serious 
embryos 
sit there in plain glass jars 
and worry about their parents’ future. 
At another extreme his world view is 
cosmic, inferentially religious: 

We live in the egg 

We have covered the inside wall 

of the shell with dirty drawings 

and the Christian names of our 
enemies. 

We are being hatched . . . 


And what if we are not being hatched? 
If this shell will never break? 

If our horizon is only that 

of our scribbles, and always will be? 


There remains the fear that someone 

outside our shell will feel hungry 

and crack us into the frying pan with 
a pinch of salt. 

What shall we do then, my brethren 
inside the egg? 

: In these poems, as in Grass's novels, 

irony comes tinged with terror, and 

terror reflects a tenderness for all things 

that live enshelled in illusion, controlled 

by forces they cannot control. At times 


e intones a Still sad music of aimless 
modernity: 


How sad these changes are. 
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pecially in aircraft electrical systems—is 
something you can never get enough of. 
Westinghouse Electric International Com- 
pany, 200 Park Avenue, New York 10017, U.S.A. 
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Philip Morris Filter = 


The promise is flavor. special ingredient: Philip Morris quality. the most advanced kind of ci 
New Philip Morris Filter gives you the Here's natural flavor you can enjoy made today: the luxury Ex Cigarette 
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| Unveiling the secrets of 
| до, dile 


Tobacco mosaic virus magnified Micrograph surface structure о Micro a | 
300,000 times. alumite crystal. graph of oxidizeg Zine ny 
| W 
Investigation into the fine structure of mate*als is an important aspect of те б 
li 4 3 


| such fields as biology, metallurgy, chemistry, and solid state physics. With id 
velopment and improvement of the electron microscope, new miracles of таш 
tion have been made possible. Modern electron microscopy has even helped cmt 
the theoretical structure of certain materials—a clear-cut case of exposing nati 
innermost secrets. Е 
| l Hitachi has contributed its share to the amazing progress of the electron | 
| scope. Hitachi produced its first one (HU-1 type) т 
During the next 26 years, intensive research and dj 
opment efforts led to the present-day perfection 
electron microscope as a commercial product. On. 
ary 10th, 1966, a ceremony was held commemorata 
completion of Hitachi's 1,000th, а Model НУЛЫ 
facing page) This establishes Hitachi as the ® 
ý į largest manufacturer of electron microscopes D 
Hitachi's Model HU-11B Electron Microscope 0 
TU Slot most powerful instrument of its kind in the мот 
DE Hitachi HUJ Electron Microscope, recent experiment it produced a copper crystal micro- 
^g CR graph with an image resolution of 1.81À, the highest ever 
achieved by an electron microscope and approaching the 
theoretical limit of perfect resolution. 
T Besides electron microscopes and other precision scien- 
NM | tific instruments, Hitachi's competence includes heavy elec- 
| trical, construction, and industrial equipment and extends to 
rolling stock, communications equipment, lighting, air con- 
ditioning, and refrigeration equipment, semiconductors, wire 
& cables, iron & steel products, and household appliances. 
If you're interested in any of our product lines, we'll be 
happy to forward you complete information. 


үз representative selection of Hitachi products at the 7th Osaka m. 
"national Trade Fair, Inside Booth $2052 & Outside Booth #9001. T уу M | 
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B | иШ apr “е ›апК$-Оп-һе-зсепе in 45 countries on 5 continents is the right 
{ bank in the right place to serve you. 
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gets held up. It Zips ingots to the 
blooming mill while the steel is still 
red-hot. Then toot! Whisks the slabs 
on to the rolling mill while they're 
still malleable. 

This of. course saves time. And 
reheating. And money, 

Naturally, these savings show up 
in Sumitomo's prices. 

So naturally, an increasing list of 
governments and private enterprises 
are building with Sumitomo steel. 


ap 
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Steel that is guaranteed to meet 
or exceed anyone's quality standards. 
Wire rods. Sheets & Plates. Tubes & 
Pipe. Castings & Forgings. Rolling 
Stock parts. Offices in New York, 
LosAngeles, Chicago, Düsseldorf and 
Bangkok. 


SUMITOMO METALS 


Sumitomo Metal Industries, Ltd., Osaka, Japan 
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Опе oil for all cars, countries, climates, etc. : Shell Super Motor 
Oil. Last year, this oil came on the map in over 70 countries simul- 
taneously. Now, nearly a year later, reports of the oil in use confirm 
its international superiority. 

In city traffic and on the open road, Shell Super Motor Oil is 
doing five things that no other oil can do so well, for so long. 

First, it has a viscosity that remains right for cars in extremes of 
desert heat or polar cold. Second, it prevents the formation of 
sludge in engines. Third, it neutralises acids—caused especially in 
the few vital seconds when engines start from cold. Fourth, it pro- 
tects engines against rusting, by keeping moisture away from metal 
surfaces. Fifth, it prevents the formation of lacquer, which can gum- 
up piston rings. 

Shell Super Motor Oil does everything the maker of your car 
requires of an oil. Around the globe, there are a lot more ca that 
are healthy. Now. 
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TIME LISTINGS 


TELEVISION 


Thursday, April 7 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 1966 RINGLING BROTH- 
ERS, BARNUM & BAILEY CIRCUS (NBC, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.).* Roy Rogers and Dale Evans 
are hosts for the 96th edition of the Great- 
est Show on Earth. 

REVOLUTION OF THE THREE R's (ABC 
10-11 p.m.). This special explores Gon 
of the innovations in school curriculum 
and teaching methods developed to coment 
the shortcomings of today’s educational 
system. 


Friday, April 8 
COURT MARTIAL (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). Pre- 
miére. Joan Hackett guest-stars in the first 
episode of a series about two young law- 
yers assigned to the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s office during World War II. 


Saturday, April 9 

MASTERS GOLF TOURNAMENT (CBS, 5-6 
p.m.). The 30th annual tournament, with 
Jack Nicklaus defending his title against 
top U.S. and foreign professionals and 
amateurs. 

GOLF WITH SAM SNEAD (NBC, 5:30-6 
p.m.). Golf lesson for one and all. 


Sunday, April 10 

MUSIC OF THE RESURRECTION (NBC, 2-3 
p.m.). An Easter special that will present 
music from the 5th century to the present, 
including works by Bach, Brahms, Poulenc 
and Tournemire. 

CBS SPORTS SPECTACULAR (CBS, 2:30-4 
p.m.). “The World Ski Flying Champion- 
ships” from Planica, Yugoslavia, features 
ski jumping that is twice as high (over 400 
feet) and twice as long as usual. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p-m.). “Jackpot in Libya" explores the 
ramifications of the oil strike in this desert 
country—2'% times the size of Texas. 

BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC, 6:30-7:30 
p.m.). John Forsythe hosts a musical sa- 
lute to spring, Passover and Easter. Guests 
include Richard Tucker, Gabriella Tucci, 
Nancy Ames, the Serendipity Singers and 
the Sholom Secunda Chorale. 


Tuesday, April 12 

CBS REPORTS (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). “The 
Other War in Viet Nam" will focus on 
Binh Dinh province, detailing the scope 
of the joint U.S. and South Vietnamese 
rural construction and development activ- 
ities currently under way in key areas of 
South Viet Nam. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

MARK TWAIN TONIGHT! Hal Holbrook 
takes more than three hours putting on his 
Mark Twain makeup, but he has spent 13 
years getting into Mark Twain's psyche. 
The result is a one-man show that is 

i ming and witty. | 
SAI A INN Light of hand, light of 
heart and light of foot, this musical revue 
from South Africa is keenly aware of and 
distinctly amused by more magnetic cen- 


ters of civilization. : к 
PHILADELPHIA, HERE 1 COME! The immi- 


grant is an archetypal role in American 
experience, and now from Dublin, 


* All times E.S.T. 
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Playwright Brian Friel sends a reminder 
of the wrench at leaving the other side. 
As a double exposure of the young Irish 
hero, Donal Donnelly and Patrick Bed- 
ford do not miss a trick or a tear. 

_ SWEET CHARITY. Gwen Verdon, danseuse 
distinguée of the U.S. musical Stage, is 
fetchingly exuberant as a taxi dancer seek- 
Ing a wagon for her unhitched star. Bob 
Fosse's choreography pumps vitality into 
Neil Simon's flabby book. 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE, by John Os- 
borne, is one man's violent outburst at 
how he has marred his life and how life 
has mauled him. Poisoned arrows of wit 
and vituperation fill the air, and Nicol 
Williamson is an actor-archer with deadly 
aim. 

THE PERSECUTION AND ASSASSINATION OF 
MARAT AS PERFORMED BY THE INMATES ОЕ 
THE ASYLUM OF CHARENTON UNDER THE DI- 
RECTION OF THE MARQUIS DE SADE. While 
the lines of Peter Weiss's philosophical 
argument of the social revolutionary v. the 
anarchic egoist are a trifle jaded, the the- 
atricality of his drama, as performed by 
the Royal Shakespeare Company under the 
direction of Peter Brook, is totally jarring. 

CACTUS FLOWER. France is fertile soil for 
sex farces, and Director Abe Burrows has 
deftly pruned this recent sprout to make it 
thrive in the Broadway landscape. Lauren 
Bacall and Barry Nelson reap a rich har- 
vest of giggles and guffaws. 


RECORDS 


Jazz 


ORNETTE COLEMAN'S At the Golden Cir- 
cle, Stockholm, Vol. 1 (Blue Note) is his 
first recording in three years, and shows 
the happy effects of his welcome in Swe- 
den as a cultural force—the Willem de 
Kooning of jazz. Coleman has been such 
a successful musical iconoclast that his 
music no longer sounds far "outside," al- 
though his alto sax still skips and dips in a 
blithe, wild way. Here, it occasionally 
turns into a little tune and then suddenly 
wrenches free again. His string bass play- 
er, David Izenzon, provides a wonderfully 
eerie foggy bottom in Dawn. 

DENNY ZEITLIN is both a pianist and an 
M.D. in psychiatric training who likes to 
analyze his music ("I attempted to build 
layer upon layer of tension to generate an 
organic shape"). In Live at the Trident 
(Columbia), he plays standards and some 
pieces of his own in a wide variety of 
moods and forms. Although he pays alle- 
giance to Ornette Coleman as the most 
significant jazzman of the decade, Zeitlin 
himself plays it much safer and at times 
seems to be simply entertaining at the 
cocktail hour. 

LEE MORGAN, a junior Dizzy Gillespie, 
last year unexpectedly found his jazz LP, 
The Sidewinder, winding its way well up 
the bestseller. charts. Now comes The 
Rumproller (Blue Note), overflowing with 
Morgan's fluent and expressive trumpeting 
and some good tenor-sax playing by Joe 
Henderson. The title piece is a bit ponder- 
ous, with more rump than roll, but Mor- 
gan’s composition Eclipso is a humorous 
bit of hopscotch through calypsoland, 


and The Lady is a dreamlike, moving bal- 


lad for Billie Holiday. Р 
HORACE SILVER has led а s 55) 
tet for ten years 
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USINESS 


... "here" wherever you contact AIU. 
When a Japanese businessman found it necessary to stay in 
France two weeks longer than he had expected, he called AIU- 
Paris. The travel insurance he had purchased from AIU-Tokyo 
| would expire before he got home. But his protection was not 

interrupted! In minutes, AJU-Paris extended identical travel 
insurance, to continue until his trip was over. 


| | AIU 1s ready and able to TALK BUSINESS ... in many 


languages ... in more than 80 countries . . . in ALL the capital 


18 cities of the Free World. 


" 


The more complex your insurance requirements, the more 
imperative your demand for AIU's worldwide network of local 


offices whose staffs understand your language, your business, 
and your insurance needs. 


AIU speaks BUSI NESS around the world! At home or away, 
contact АТО for insurance protection and service of every kind. 


p AIU offices in tbe Far East 
= е Hong К Kob Manil 
3 * AM ERI CAN Kow oon Hiroshima Bombay 
SOXA Mme оаа ta 
21 4 INTERNATIONAL Penang Shituoke баштап 
ата arachi 
UNDERWRITERS Ё 32% И ШОО 
Osaka Seoul Dacca 


Offices, Agents, and Representatives Throughout the World 
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centric London painter who js бе 
by his love for his divorced wife, | 
mother, Karl Marx and King Kong. 
_ HARPER, As а private eye on a kile 
ing case, Paul Newman bites off a chui, 
the grand old Bogart tradition and ў 
it out in slick '60s style. Lauren Big 
Arthur Hill, and Julie Harris help too 
plicate the plot. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING ТО ST. МАПЕ 
The life of Christ in a fresh and fase 
ing film based wholly on Scripture # 
played like an act of faith by au 
professional cast under Director Pier Pel 
Pasolini, an Italian Communist. у 

OTHELLO. Sir Laurence Olivier, In a 
times distracting blackface, plays 3 
speare’s Moor as a one-man show. E 
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The 
Family 
of 
Diesels 


GM Diesel built the engines which 
powered the old “Grays”. Todays GM 
Diesel is long on durability and 
economy, short on downtime. Up to 
70% of GM Diesel parts are 
interchangeable in any “53N” Engine 
or “71N” engine within their own series. 
No matter when it was made . . . Every 
time you replace a part you upgrade 
: TO ST. MATE your engine and get the benefit of 

resh and fast Pek Sea an шй the very latest engineering design 

| | | improvement ... Everything today 
still fits the old “Gray”... and several 
thousand of them are still operating. 
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Business with Japan? 
For any business/banking need in the active Japanese market, 
Nippon Kangyo Bank provides fast, efficient, experienced service. 


Japan's Commercial Bank 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


Head Office: Hibiya, Tokyo 

New York Agency: 40 Wall Street 
London Branch: 22 Wood Street 
Taipei Branch: 35 Po-Ai Road 


INTERESE OF ARIMITSU'S 


О Sprayers and Dusters 
/ О Insects, diseases and weeds—causing 
farmers to work harder for less profit, 


PLØS 1% are problems no longer. ARIMITSU's 


sprayers and dusters have solved 
ON SUMS OF £500 OR MORE them permanently. 
IS OFFERED BY И 
Power Knapsack Mist Sprayer 


35 RTARTA AA AATA 

IDINIIN At; К & Duster TÉ 
PINNOG ы Model MD-35 4 | 
FINANCE COMPANY (GREAT n 


BRITAIN) LTD. 
INTEREST PAID SIX MONTHLY 


Ne 
(сап be paid without deductian of tax) 
„б months notice of withdrawal earns 
у these interest rates 
MINIMUM DEPOSIT £100 NO FEES 
| 
1 


pianger Finance Co. (G.B.) Ltd. is a mem- 


the Pinnock International 
manufacturers and distributors of p 
ae al and domestic Electrical Appliances. 
innock Finance Co. provides finance for 
member companies of the Group which 
operate in $.Е. Asia, Australia, Europe and 
the United Kingdom and is currently 

expanding into new areas. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


— — POST THIS COUPON NOW FOR DETAILS — = 


| 
To: The Secretary, Pinnock Finante 
Britain) Lid., Pinnock House, 294457 (Отеш | 
Road, London N.W .6. Please send me fy VS H- 
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І ADDRES ERE — | AGRICULTURAL MACHINE CO., LTD. 
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(ie араа Tas Е BIAPAN ——— 
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THE DOUBLE IMAGE, by Helen нү r 
Another well-mannered and į | 
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N NEW YORK 


Blue Rider group and took its inspiration 
from Pioneer Abstractionist Wassily Kan. 
dinsky (Münter was his mistress) is thor. 
oughly reviewed in more than 70 paint- 
ings. On the whole, they show that the 
artist (who died in 1962) was limited in 
her trail blazing, yet she distilled the rud- 
dy pigments of local Bavarian Hintergias- 
bilder (folk-art paintings On glass) into 
one of the more sophisticated palettes in 
German expressionism. Through April 30. 

FANTASTIC REALISM—Alan, 766 Madison 
Ave. at 66th. In the hiatus after Hitler, 
five youthful Viennese painters banded to- 
gether to reject modern Austrian art and 
to return to the surrealist and expression- 
ist symbols that, says one of them (Ernst 
Fuchs) "had predicted with precision and 
prophetic violence the second World War.” 
Today the Vienna School of Fantastic 
Realism numbers 30 artists; this exhibi- 
tion of the founding five offers New York 
its first full look at what it's all about: a 
frightening forewarning of a world madly 
awry. Through April 16. 


MIDTOWN 


LOREN MACIVER—Matisse, 41 East 57th. 
A. gentle use of color and a keen response 
to nature characterize the artist's paint- 
ings, pastels and drawings from the past 
three years. Her flowers are gay and en- 
dearing, landscapes luminous studies of 
atmosphere. Most engaging is a large 
oil, Printemps, describing in every lyrical 
shade of blue the clean freshness of a 
country scene washed with light. Through 
April 16. 

PIETRO CONSAGRA—Odyssia, 41 East 
57th. The prizewinning (Venice Biennale 
1960) Italian sculptor, 45, cuts and 
gouges his bronzes with acetylene torches 
and electric drills, calls the results Collo- 
quies. Some spectators may see figurative 
references in them, but the “colloquy” 
they seem to manifest most eloquently is 
that which occurs between sculptor and 
material: mind brutally impressing itself 
upon matter. Through April 16. 

BEN CUNNINGHAM—East Hampton, 22 
West 56th. An op oldtimer, Cunningham, 
61, creates all kinds of shimmering illu- 
sions in his white relief-constructions and 
new oils. Biggest and best is a “corner 
painting,” Six Dimensions of Orange, con- 
sisting of two canvases hung at right an- 
gles so that the graduated tones of the 
one echo through illusory corridors in 
the other. Through April 9. Д 

JAPAN ART FESTIVAL—Union Carbide 
Building, 270 Park Ave. at 48th. Nary a 
hint of dogwood in sight as pop, op and 
abstract paintings, prints and sculptures 
testify in riotous colors and varying ma- 
terials to the savvy and sophistication of 
art in post-World War II Japan. Designed 
and arranged by Architect Kenzo Tange, 
the show is part of a citywide festival that 
also includes paintings and prints at the 
Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Drive, 
and a display of crafts at Bonniers, 605 
Madison Ave. Through April 23. 


MUSEUMS  . 
JEWISH—Fifth Ave. at 92nd. A mellow 
Max Ernst comes to light in 88 recent col- 
lages and paintings with such implicitly 
romantic titles as Yellow Sea, Blue Sun 
and Monday the Moon is Moonlit. The 
maverick Max is better appreciated in a 
virtually complete sculpture retrospective 
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showing all his surrealist inventions and 
iniquities. Through April 17. 

GUGGENHEIM—Fifth Ave. at 89th. The 
paintings of Nicolas de Staél, who with 
brush, palette knife, wood planks and *a 
thousand vibrations" troweled a glowing 
masonry on canvas, are shown along with 
a 146-work exhibition of contemporary 
drawings by other Europeans, each, as 
Wols once put it, telling "his little earthly 
fable on tiny sheets of paper." Both 
through April 17. 

METROPOLITAN— Fifth Ave. at 82nd. Al- 
though the new gallery of French gar- 
den sculpture is located indoors, a wide- 
windowed view of Central Park helps cre- 
ate a suitable setting for two monumental 
(6. ft. high, 4,000 Ibs.) marble vases com- 
missioned in 1742 by Louis XV and 
carved by Jean-Baptiste Pigalle апа 
Nicolas-Sébastien Adam (Le Jeune). Oth- 
er works, all 18th century French, are by 
Sculptors Robert Le Lorrain, Jean Louis 
Lemoyne and Clodion. 

GALLERY OF MODERN ART—Columbus 
Circle at 59th. George Bellows? “One of 
those extremists,” said Robert Henri, lead- 
er of The Eight, “who deliberately and 
conscientiously paint the ugly.” Henri’s 
comment was pretty much true as far as 
his Ashcan School paintings are con- 
cerned, but the compleat Bellows, assayed 
in a thorough, balanced retrospective, ob- 
viously had an eye out for brighter things 
too. Through May 1. 

MUSEUM OF PRIMITIVE ART—15 West 
54th. Sixty treasures in jade, clay, bone 
and obsidian, excavated by the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania and the Guatemalan 
government at the ancient ceremonial cen- 
ter of Tikal over the past ten years, are 
displayed against photographs and draw- 
ings portraying Tikal's temples. Through 
April 17. 

WHITNEY—22 West S4th. Josef Albers, 
Burgoyne Diller, Ladislaus Moholy-Nagy 
and Wilfrid Zogbaum are a few of the 
artists included in an exhibition of geo- 
metric abstraction. Through April 17. 

MUSEUM OF MODERN АВТ—11 West 
53rd. The great British landscape painter 
Joseph Mallord William Turner died 
more than a century ago, but his works 
look thoroughly at home in the Modern. 
This extraordinary loan exhibition—100 
oils and watercolors from the British Na- 
tional Collections—focuses largely on the 
last 20 years of Turner's life when he cre- 
ated visionary abstractions of light and 
color and water, many too revolutionary 
to be shown while he lived, some never 
shown until now. Through May 22. 

MUSEUM OF EARLY AMERICAN FOLK ARTS 
—49 West 53rd. A portrait of John and 
Priscilla Alden's great-great-granddaugh- 
ter Deliverance by John Brewster Jr. and 
another, unattributed, of William Whip- 
per, whose “Address on Non-Resistance 
to Offensive Aggression” made him the 
Martin Luther King of the early 1800s, are 
typical history-provoking items in an ex- 
cellent loan show from the New York 
State Historical Association's extensive 
folk-art collection at Cooperstown. 
Through June 5. 

BROOKLYN—Eastern Parkway. Known 
as “the American Turner” during the 19th 
century, the marine painter James Hamil- 
ton has been largely forgotten since, A 
retrospective brings together many 
loosely brushed, turbulent si 
earned him the compari 
an eminently see-wortir 
Through May 22. | 
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FIAT G91 JET ACROBATIC TET 
precision flying that approaches the speed o FT his same 
flier, the designer, the builder, the mechanic: 


À tive 60 
is built for NATO, which chose it after exhaus 


Fiat is often a part of fantastic engineering achievements in many 

| different parts of the world... dams, power plants, tunnels. 
it began because Fiat makes automobiles and all sorts of transpor- 
{| tation, which goes everywhere and requires an intimate knowledge of 
116 local conditions. This has taken Fiat scientists and Fiat engineers 
everywhere, and people notice a dedication to excellence in Fiat's 
techniques that make them want more. 

Time after time; Fiat evolves right answers to needs and problems 
never faced before. Industry in many countries look to Fiat 

for pioneering new designs, up-dating technology, improving work 
out-put, and basic scientific break-throughs. 


It seems to prove that the Fiat car is just about the finest foundation 
for prestige a company could have. 


U. S. Representative, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
FIAT S.p.A., Turin, Italy 
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LETTERS 


pediency, tossed away his birthright 
a mess of Administration pottage” ү 
out the Viet Nam lump with a smile. 


J. WILLIAMS 
Newark 


Sir: You quote me as comparing certai 
critics of Humphrey's Viet Nin Oden 


ngotri 


all man's endeavors, onl 1 

y the creative arts 
should be constantly exposed to public 
and generally destructive criticism. 


FELIX DE Cora 


Hollywood 


Sir: Again, in your cleverly verbose 
Voice, you have stirred up a cesspool of 
journalistic endeavor. This time, you have 
selected Merrick as victim. If he is as ruth- 
less as you claim, 
find his species of cat in a zoo, not an alley. 


you would more likely 


to John Birchers. The quote is accurate 
but the category emerges indistinctly. 
When I used the term Birchers of the Left, 
I referred to those who, in apocalyptic 
frenzy, denounce all who disagree with 
them as immoral sell-outs. A number of 
fine liberals disagree with the Vice Presi- 
dent’s views on Viet Nam (and mine) 
but it would no more occur to them to 
accuse him of selling out than it would 
occur to me to call them comsymps or 
appeasers. Characteristic of Birchers of 
all persuasions is their repudiation of the 
standards of civility that make meaning- 
ful discourse possible. 
Jonn P. RocHE 

: .  . Professor of Politics 
Brandeis University 
Waltham, Mass. 


Crosstown Competition 


Sir: I read your fine Essay, “Why Cars 
Must—and Can—Be Made Safer" [April 
1] on the day we won Senate passage of a 
historic tire safety bill. I congratulate you 
for a thorough analysis of this emotion- 
filled issue without repeating the cliché 
thet a safe car would look like a Sherman 
tank. 
GAYLORD NELSON 

U.S. Senator from Wisconsin 

Washington, D.C. 


Sir: Though there is room for improve- 
ment in cars, there’s not much that present 
models won’t do in the hands of educated, 
courteous drivers on roads not cluttered 
with “booby traps,” governed by horse- 
and-buggy regulations or filled with driv- 
ers in worn-out cars who consider driving 
a right rather than a privilege. Senator 
Ribicoff [March 25] should try a few laps 
in the Hartford cross-town competition 
some cold, rainy night—Sebring is safer! 
CHARLES B. CORT 


West Hartford, Conn. 


Wizard's Brew 


Sir: I applaud David O. Merrick's stand 
on critics [March 25]. For years I have 
fought a one-man battle against these 
freeloading character assassins, though 
they have generally been good to me. x 
has always been a mystery to me why о 
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! SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


| Please Include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 
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J. HOLMES 
Albany, N.Y. 


Sir: Merrick may be the genius and wiz- 
ard of Broadway, but my husband is the 
genius who, four years ago, made the first 
cut-out Christmas card of Santa hanging 
by the neck. 

Mrs. J. WENDELL HARPER 
Sunland, Calif. 


Catch It If You Can 


Sir: I have read TIME's Essay on the 
virtues of patience in America [March 
25] with interest and concern. All too 
often is indecision, ignorance of a solu- 
tion, or "letting the other guy do it" 
synonymous with patience. We have a 
plaque in the wardroom and on the bridge 
of 0.5.5. Krishna with this inscription: 
"Impatience and sense of urgency tem- 
pered with realism can never lead to com- 
placency." Impatience in today's world is 
a virtue, not a vice. 
EUGENE C. RUEFF 

Lieut. Commander, U.S.N. 
Commanding Officer, U.S.S. Krishna 
Viet Nam 


Sir: Our childhood family maxim: Pa- 
tience is a virtue,/Catch it if you can./ 
Seldom in a woman,/NEVER in a man. 

(Mns.) EDNA VON HILLEBRANDT 
San Juan, P.R. 


Magnificent Unknowns 


Sir: The Connolly list [March 25] is 
hopelessly provincial. Modernism is an 
international phenomenon. Yet Connolly 
leaves out Ibsen, Strindberg, Nietzsche, 
Rilke, Tolstoy and Chekhov, who “helped 
shape the contemporary mind” to a far 
greater degree than Ivy Compton-Burnett. 
What about Marinetti and Cavafy and 
Karel Capek and Federigo Garcia Lorca 
and other influential thinkers who did not 
happen to write in English or French? 
SIMON KARLINSKY 
Associate Professor, Slavic Literatures 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Sir: That Connolly excluded Huckle- 
berry Finn and Henry Adams is justifia- 
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Where in the world is NISSHO ? 


Just about everywhere in the world of international trade— 


1 postes the Tih Osaka International Trade Fain, 
| L 9—29! 


As one of Japan's top-ranking importers and exporters, Nissho main- 

| tains a network of branch offices in over fifty of the world's principal 

trade centers. In every office you'll find an experienced Nissho trade 

| expert whose job it is to make your business his business. He is backed 

Hi by an efficient, flexible organization active in a wide range of commer- 
i cial and manufacturing enterprises. 

Whatever your business—be it ships, metals, machinery, textiles, 
foods or general commodities—Nissho's world-wide capability can help 
you deal more effectively in the international marketplace. Why not get 
all the details by having a talk with the Nissho man at booth No. 6066, 


pavilion 6 of the Osaka International Trade Fair. It could well be the 
most profitable chat you'll ever have. 


@ General Importers & Exporters 
THE NISSHO CO.LTD. 
Head Office: 3-chome, Imabashi, 


Higashi-ku, O : 
NISSHOCONY OSAKA Tokyo Office: Tokyo Ба с анай Ghtemach 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Cable Address: NISSHOCONY TOKYO Overseas offices 


located in 54 major cities throughout the world, 
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Tiffany's Hoving 


Sir: In your April 1 j 
damaging statement about mend 
that Maxey Jarman “kicked” m 
Genesco Inc. There is no truth 
whatsoever. The facts are that m 
Mr. Jarman’s surprise, I resigned a; 
rector of Genesco and as presiden 
Bonwit Teller in June 1960. I ra 
as chairman of Tiffany & Со. andi 
a group of associates, purchased itf 
Genesco in October 1961. 

There is another inaccurate stalt 
that may be just a typographical e 
Your story says, "For at least sx ye 
Hoving has tried, and failed, to tale 
Garfinckel & Co.” It was of course 
Jarman who wanted Garfinckds.! 
never had the slightest interest in by 


Garfinckel’s. Water Hom 


at 


New York City 


> TIME is happy to have Tiffany © 
man Hoving clear up the record. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


N Time’s 43 years of publication 
| no story has been approached 
with more deliberation than this 
week's cover treatment of the con- 
temporary concepts of God. The 
project was under consideration by 
the editors for nearly a year. What 
first brought the idea into the con- 
tinuing discussions of possible cover 
subjects was the visibly growing con- 
cern among theologians about God 
and the secularized world of the 
mid-1960s. It was given impetus by 
the emergence of the *God is dead" 
group of theologians (TIME, Oct. 
22), and the stir they created. 

When the decision was made to go 
ahead with the project, Writer John 
T. Elson, for whom this is the tenth 
Religion cover story, approached his 
task, quite literally, with prayer. “It 
would have been easier to do in the 
Middle Ages in a magazine perhaps 
called Tempus,” he said. “Easier be- 
cause they had a God then that was 
consistent." 

Before he was through, Elson had 


read 40 books in direct preparation 
for the story, as well as Researcher 
Monica Dowdall's review of the con- 
cepts of God in religion and philoso- 
phy since Xenophanes. For the more 
immediate facets of the story, Elson 
and Senior Editor William Forbis 
drew on the results of more than 300 
interviews conducted by 32 TIME 
correspondents around the world. 

The reporters had talked to theolo- 

gians, philosophers, scientists, artists, 

teachers and students, among others, 

discussing notions of God that varied 

from pop atheism to the faithfully 

traditional. 

After months of searching for a 
work of art suggesting a contem- 
porary idea of God, the editors came 
to the conclusion that no appropriate 
representation could be found. In de- 
signing the first TIME cover ever to 
use only words, they decided that the 
ferment in modern theology was best 
suggested by the startling question 
hurled at a baffled world by the 
new theologians. 


JULIAN WASSER 
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General 
Electr Working with General Electric, edu- 


cators have found a technique by у, 
which a developing nation can upgrade 


] | | 4 
- knows the quality of its education almost over- 4 


night. m The new technique is educational 


Bd television (ETV). The problems it helps solve are 
Ж OW the ones that plague school systems everywhere: 
1 Ф the shortage of teachers with special skills...the 


i 
| shortage ot demonstration equipment and teaching aids,..the isolation 
į { of rural schools from urban teaching centers. ш Ап ЕТУ network gives 
13 any number of students equal opportunity to learn—at the same time, 
| from the same expert, at the same close range—anything from basic 
| farming techniques to nuclear physics. ш Classroom teachers benefit, 
too. They learn by observing the teaching of others, й General Electric 
can install an ЕТУ network—and train non-technical people to.operate 
it—in as little as six months. It consists of G.E. studio equipment and 
transmitters, G.E. antennas and G.E. classroom receivers. They're the 
product of 25 years' experience in developing TV broadcasting equip- 
ment. m Talk to the people who know how. General! Electric Company, 
Dept. 70-24TA, 159 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016, U.S.A. i 
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La 
G En li f G.E kes U А G ELECTA S 
eneral Electric's line o .E. makes UHF and C " E N 

ЕТУ cameras is transistor- VHF transmitters for color design helpe ОВ adtennas 


ized, easy for non-technical and monochrome opera- reac um 
people to operate. tion, 100 to 60,000 watts. — classr mumberiof 
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j 
spending. “The amber light is on,” he : | 
ECONOMY warned. “We must see that some re- Ed c | 


HE T ned. А025 lizers and, despite Administration ef- 

f of Penn Pinching. straint карен, es forts to avert it, most cigarettes (a pen- | 
„її® © ton’s No. 1 topic last Favorite V ory, nly a few weeks ny more a pack). Most worrisome of | 
E. Пие talk of Viet hos ago, the FOE ош that in- all was a half-percent rise in the cru- | 
JL or po the Sino-5ovie lation was not a s worry. His top cial consumer price ind ) | 
de Gaulle and who had hoped economic consultants advised him that price index itogin bruan | 


A боп, caused largely by spiraling meat, milk, | 
I poultry and vegetable costs. It was the | 


ight vanish of its own the economy was not “full of helium,” 


pest nd himself devoting an and businessmen in whom he places largest increase for any February since 
0% amount of time to talk- trust assured him that inflation was not 1951, and it came after several other 
inary “I remember,” а real threat. “The favorite American monthly rises and on the heels of an 


ol tiling poani it 
4 2 
A Washington Hilton Hotel, 
couldnt walk into any host- 
shme without them saying, Mhar 
yw think about McCarthy? A 
iih ago, it was ‘What do you think 
{е pause?” Now it is What do 
ш about inflation?" ” 

ition was certainly on almost ev- 
«mind. The housewife could see 
namost every price tag in the su- 


pastime is worry,” Johnson told a group 
of White House fellows when the talk 
turned to inflation. “It’s their favorite 
jag.” But the light turned amber—and 
Johnson called for an application of 
the brakes—when he got a look last 
week at a fresh stream of statistics that 
showed that inflation, if nothing to get 
panicky about yet, is certainly some- 
thing to be dealt with. 

First off, the President discovered 


even greater spurt in 
wholesale price index. 
“Prices are moving up too fast to be 
comfortable,” the President complained 
to a convention of mayors. “Increases 
at these rates cannot long be tolerated.” 
The President then brought up a sub- | 
ject that has become just about the ma- | 
jor source of speculation in Washing- 
ton: the possibility of a tax increase. 


the monthly 


бй YOU 


їйї, the businessman in the price 
nj for raw materials, the consumer 
hiring cost of services. In fact, in- 
“isso much a topic of conversa- 
that When Los Angeles Dodger 
ats Sandy Koufax and Don Drys- 
‘ened last week for а 
pnt contract totaling 
е E it was widely 
TUR rated that their 


NY 


a two amounted 
0, despite the fact 


that retail sales for January hit an all- 
time high of $25 billion despite assur- 
ances that he had received, on the basis 
of early data, that they had leveled off 


—an anti-inflation sign he publicly wel- 


comed two weeks ago. Price rises were 


KOUFAX & DRYSDALE AT DODGER STADIUM 
The amber light was definitely on. 


economists as M.I.T.’s Paul Samuelson 
that taxes be hiked to head off inflation, 
Johnson has repeatedly said that he con- 
siders a tax hike a last resort and that 
he has not made up his mind to ask for 


| 
| 
Despite widespread urgings by such | 
1 
| 
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one. If 
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the price situation worsened, 
however, he noted last week, 
he would have little choice. 
While “I don't like to recom- 
mend a tax increase, I think 
that Congress would rather 
have a modest increase—5%, 
696, 796, corporate and per- 
sonal—then to see inflation 
and the value of the dollar 
go down." 

Miserly Mood. Before he 
makes up his mind about a 
tax increase, the President 
seemed determined to talk the 
entire nation into a miserly 
mood in order to cool off the 
economic advance. Dining 
with some 200 businessmen at 
the White House, he asked: 
“How many of you would rec- 
ommend tomorrow a tax in- 
crease for the purpose of re- 
straining our economy? Those 
of you that would, I wish you 
would raise your right hand.” 
Not a hand went up. In that 
case, said Johnson, he would 
expect them to defer, stretch 


out or abandon at least $6 


Digitized by Агуа Samaj Foundation Chennai and e otri . 
liam B. Murphy ordered aides to cut tempt failed narrowly, 19800 196; with 


back on all capital expenditures except 
those that are "absolutely required,” 
and not to be outsouped, H. J. Heinz 
Co. Board Chairman Н. J. Heinz П or- 
dered a similar review. Alcoa, Conti- 
nental Oil and Reynolds Metals prom- 
ised to try to trim their outlays. _ 

To show that his Administration was 
doing its share, Johnson asked his Cabi- 
net to reduce spending by $1.1 billion 
over the next three months in order to 
cut the budget deficit to $5.3 billion. He 
asked the mayors to cut spending too. 
“The Federal Government is doing it,” 
he said. “I have asked the Governors 
to do it. I have asked the businessmen, 
the private managers, to do it, and I 
am asking the mayors to do it." Very 
shortly, he added, he would ask "the 
leaders of the workingmen of this coun- 
try"—most notably A.F.L.-C.I.0. Pres- 
ident George Meany—to do it. And 
he wanted the ladies to get in on the act. 

“I just wonder," said the President, 
“if the women of this country couldn't 
get out their lead pencils and put on 
their glasses and look at some of these 
price lists and say goodbye to those 
products that insist on going up and 
up. Just say, ‘I don't have to have that. 
I will just substitute.” The President 
had already revealed that he had asked 
Lady Bird to buy cheaper cuts of meat 
for the White House. Now he con- 
fessed that they had long been planning 
to add “two little rooms” to their house 
on the L.B.J. ranch. “But I asked Mrs. 
Johnson last night to defer those two 
rooms. That is a little thing, but if ev- 
erybody does that, it won’t get too 
tight, it won’t heat up too much, the 
economy won't get out of our hands, 
and prices won't go up 5% in the next 
five months." 

Rifles v. Ruffles. If the President's 
unorthodox strategies fail, stronger med- 
icine may be in order—though prob- 
ably not as strong as the dose that 
Lester Pearson's Liberals last week read- 
led for Canada. To "pace the pros- 
perity" there, the government hopes to 
raise income taxes 8%, cut back gov- 
ernment construction 10% and levy a 
5% tax on industry's cash profits, re- 
fundable with interest 18 to 36 months 
after payment. In the U.S., Johnson's 
Republican opposition insists that the 
most effective medicine would be a cut 
in domestic spending. Accordingly, when 
a $2.5 billion money bill hit the House 
floor last week, G.O.P. Congressmen 
Saw it as an issue of "guns v. butter," 

or as they now call it, “rifles v. ruffles.” 

Since much of the money was ear- 

marked for pensions and pay raises for 

Government employees and servicemen 

the Republicans aimed instead at what 

they considered to be two Great So- 
ciety ruffles: а $12 million rent-subsidy 

program for the poor and a $10 mil- 

lion Teachers Corps project for impov- 
erished neighborhoods. During a seven- 
hour, bitterly partisan debate, the 
Republicans tried to strike out the rent- 
subsidy funds. But the Democratic lead- 
ership had done its work well. The at- 
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six Republicans helping to foil it. Later 
the entire bill passed by а comfortable 
269-to-122 margin. 

The Republicans obviously intend to 
make spending a major issue in this 
fall’s campaign. If the Administration 
does not cut spending, says Minority 
Leader Gerald Ford, a tax hike is in- 
evitable, and that “will hurt Democrats 
and help Republicans in November." 
Johnson is keenly aware of the issue's 
potency—and so far has handled it with 
considerable skill. Some Johnson buffs 
are convinced that he has intended all 
along to ask for a tax increase but has 
held off so as to get himself in the po- 
sition of being urged to ask for one. 
If he feels it necessary to act, all the 
talk has so thoroughly prepared Ameri- 
cans for a tax increase that, according 


CONSUMER _!9% 
PRICES 


Percent change in 
`_ 1965 and 1966 


TIME Chart by ЕЁ. M. Chapin, Jr. 


to one poll, four of every five citizens 
fully expect one soon. 

Lucky Breaks? Still, Johnson figures 
that with a couple of lucky breaks he 
might just manage to squeeze by with- 
out one. А tapering off in Viet Nam 
outlays would be one such break— 
though that depends, of course, on how 
the war goes in the next few months. 
Another would be a leveling off in 
wholesale and consumer prices. To a 
certain extent, that may already be hap- 
pening. Last week Agriculture Secre- 
tary Orville Freeman noted that in the 
month and a half since the figures were 
compiled for the latest price indexes, 
the prices of several key foods have 
dropped; preliminary figures for the 
latest wholesale price index also turned 
down slightly. 

For the time being, says the Presi- 
dent, “I’m going to sit steady. We don't 
want to put both feet on the brakes 
and turn us into a skid that is a reces- 
sion Or depression." For that reason, 
the President's voice is likely to be 
heard often over the land in the com- 


Ing weeks of spring, earnestly preachin 
the virtues of penny nune Ў З 
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gall bladder é П last 


ing little of 
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2r his pre.o > 
© seemed to brea} 
first time in mous Ut and 
self again—that jg "ео 
energetic, maddenj | i 
terly unpredictable, °У Moody ang 

Johnson Set the tone 
by dancing into the y for the y 
Indian Prime Ministe cè how jp 

Minister Ing 4 
had gone h хао а Gaps 
е home at midnigh df 

a state dinner in h РЬ fl 
г An her honor at th N 
ouse. He signaled the san ra 
Marine Band to strike up H es | 
fox-trotted with more than K 
partners. Despite the rule that ү 
leaves a social event before the | 
dent does, only a handful of th à 
Buests managed to outlast him i 
Aides Marvin Watso | 


е free N 
T Wheel; 
Peration hee 


dent to his White House bedroom: 
night, ducked out quietly while ib 
boss danced on. i 
"| Sat Trembling." Ever sine 
President decided on the spur off 
moment to drop in on the Gridirn(]- 
dinner last month, Washington ш} ~ 
quite known just where he will wip, All 
next. He unexpectedly stayed io g 
Gandhi's black-tie dinner at the ip de P 
embassy. Later in the week he р t noy 
over to a United Service Organiza souse | 
dinner for Bob Hope at the Wash 
Hilton, presented the comedian Wi 
plaque commending him for pus for N 
tainment of U.S. servicemen. prim the 
to be here in Washington, si opie ims 
*or, as the Republicans cal mm stl 
Runamuck. It’s nice to be iwi ofthe call d 
land.” The President was o А ited 
occasion. Hope, he Nee! N Ў 
who isn't, as far aS o, А 


tee—at least not yet. п shove Г 
ing v 
hunkered-down, lapel tut ; 
his hands flying, bis for єтїї 
fists mashing la i 
an unexpecte ine 
conference after à E 
mony, he twitted the fomen? des 
ing trouble over à sup That V AN 
had just passed easi у; yout 
issue, and you all ha fall of й 
ers up on the future тетү f 
Administration. 1 S4° Sof that! a! 
for the announceme? he A EC 
He scornfully 
swallowing 2 


arently base LU Ag 
State Department, H Ambir 
son would be Dal 20 


Japan: “I do not W^ 


$200,000-a-year job as president of ihe 
National Broadcasting Co, (after а 
well-muffled company dispute) Legg 
surprisingly but no less Provocatively, 


ys | 
е . р efor Һе named as a special presidenti t 
n et. with en found sistant Walt Whitman Rostow, ie 
About Kennedy-picked М.І.Т. economic his- 
tory professor who served as a White 
Six House aide before but left in 1961 
уед to become a State Department policy- 
© Hous maker because he did not get along 
Peli with McGeorge Bundy. 
tn Wirt “en to order тер, When a reporten ай if it could be 
d for JU nice m to ditch their lighte said tha 3 a Pike: e Bundy's € 
say, Uy e 0 се took to thrusting ash- cessor, the Presiden replied: It could 
» Чет, He 20 recently, while Бе, but that would be inaccurate. It 
Moody anf visit“ outside his office, would not be true. Most of the men 


emu up à crushed play any position here, we hope." He 
J added that Bundy’s job has been split 
ts gl gump us of his anti-ash cam- among White House Aides Robert Ko- 
eal high ed he dropped in—un- тег, Jack Valenti and Bill Moyers, 
bi, qme W T a press brief- and that Rostow would pick up some 
ell of үз Agriculture Secretary — other pieces of it— "principally, but not 
n. Seating himself next necessarily exclusively, in the field of 
Timesman Felix Belair foreign policy, as well as special co- 
) ident began fidgeting when ordination of Latin American devel- 
[эй that the ash on Belair's cig- opment.” Rostow should feel at home: 
E. ngthening inexorably. Os- he has made several troubleshooting 
ану, he reached over and trips to Europe and Asia, helped to ad- 
Ja stand-up ashtray to the re- minister Latin American aid. 
2 side. Too late; the offending As for Kintner, a Johnson pal since 
OM ote loose and rained onto the the two first met in the early '30s while 
Чы carpet. Mortified, Belair quickly Kintner was a New York Herald Trib- 
‚раі down, Kneeling to scoop it une reporter in Washington and John- 
; pih his notebook. As the ash dis- son was a young congressional secre- 
he Gridiron ШО the ashtray, the President tary, even the President seemed a bit 


shington has} 05. appeared quietly pleased. uncertain about where the gregarious 
e he will ш} All the B ex-executive might wind up. There was 
“stayed for lg e Bases a broad hint, though, that he just might 
35» di the Inf the Feb, 28 departure of Mc- Ье dealing with the press. “He will be 
week he poft Bundy to the Ford Foundation, at the service of the President, and if 
ice Organi Eu Watchers have been curi- he needs to play first or second or third 
t the МУ ОШ whether the President would base, I hope he can do it," Johnson told 


т abe à 
comedian wfe màn to replace Bundy in the reporters. “I don’t want him to play 


im for вате position of Special As- any position too long because he gets 
cemen. diet is ational Security Affairs. too familiar with you, and familiarity 
ston, үн ШЕКЕ еш made it clear breeds contempt.” 

ns call 1t, “fy 5 no intention i 

D per WARY spotlight t of offering 


eal ft caled а 20У опе man. At FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Tegular, impromptu, 


vq qe on ОШ 

ees ài ha rrie-up press confer- А New Bloom 

КОГО бү ite E the appointment Practically everywhere she went on 
iet Nin]? Pin his arene aides, her U.S. visit, Indian Prime Minister 
d testify Ё сагу to ie @ the $30,000-a- Indira Gandhi was smothered with 
elations 4^ Par drivin abinet, Johnson roses, which are her symbol as well 


“Ау; 
bres obert E. Kintner, as her late father’s. Lady Bird Johnson 
Onths ago left his handed Mrs. Gandhi a dozen red Amer- 
ican Beauties right after she disem- 
barked from a helicopter on the White 
House lawn; later the Indian leader was 
variously presented with more red roses, 
yellow roses, artificial roses, an impres- 
sionistic painting of a rose and a gilded 
rose from Tiffany's. All of them could 
serve well to symbolize the result of 
her five-day visit: a new flowering in 
the relations between the world’s two 
largest democracies. 2 
President Johnson and Mrs. Gandhi, 
who had met before during the then 
Vice President’s 1961 trip to India, hit 
it off well right from the start. Towering 
over the 5 ft. 2 in. visitor as they stood 
on the White House lawn, Johnson 
called for “that frankness and candor 
and detail that always mark conversa- 
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PRIME MINISTER & PRESIDENT | 
Poised, proud and understanding. | 
| 
1 


tions between good friends." He got it. 
“India and the U.S.,” replied Mrs. Gan- i 
dhi, “cannot and should not take each | li 
other for granted or allow their rela- ү 
tions to drift." Later she said of the Wi 
President: “Не goes right to the point | 
without a lot of chitchat beforehand. I | | 
like that. I like to talk business first and | 
then have the pleasantries later if there t] 
is any time for them." i] 
No Dancing. Starting with an hour- | 
and-a-half get-acquainted talk in the 
White House, Johnson and Mrs. Gandhi 
had several private chats about India’s 
domestic problems, the threat of Com- 
munist China and the presence of the I 
U.S. in Southeast Asia. But there was Wr 
plenty of time for pleasantries too. The | 
President flattered Mrs. Gandhi by walk- i 
ing her home to Blair House half a 
block away, that night at a dinner in | 
the White House described her as “not ү 
only a woman with an understanding tll 
heart but also a leader with a sense of | 
vision.” Wearing a gold-embroidered 3 
purple sari, her toenails painted red, M 
Mrs. Gandhi chatted tête-à-tête with wal 
the President before and after the meal, a | 
left as soon as Violinist Isaac Stern b 
finished his performance and before the | 
dancing began. Explained she: “My | 
countrymen would not approve if they | 
heard I had been dancing." |! 
Next day, in a talk before the Na- 
tional Press Club, Mrs. Gandhi showed | 
more sympathy for the U.S.’s plight in t 
Viet Nam than any other Indian leader 
had ever done before. “The Americans 
are in a difficult situation, and I can 
understand their difficulties now," she 
said. “1 have been in my talks with Mr. 
Johnson impressed by the sincerity of 
the President's desire for a | 
settlement in that war 


dent and Mrs. G 


M 
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should be a “just and peaceful solution 
of this problem” and that Red China’s 
aggressive policies “pose a threat to 
peace, particularly in Asia.” That night, 
calling at the Indian Embassy ostensibly 
to make a brief farewell visit, the Presi- 
dent stayed so long talking with Mrs. 
Gandhi that he was finally invited to 
remain for the black-tie dinner. . Tm 
happy to be asked," said the business- 
suited Johnson, thus causing a protocol 
scramble and breaking his озуп practice 
of never accepting reciprocal invita- 
tions from state visitors. =i 

Warm Invitation. Mrs. Gandhi left 
Washington with several specific aid 
promises from the U.S. To expand edu- 
cation in India, the President announced 
plans for an Indo-American Founda- 


INDIRA GANDHI RECEIVING AN IMPRESSIONISTIC ROSE AT LINCOLN CENTER* 


other. Mrs. Gandhi proved to be not 
only “а very proud, gracious and very 
able lady,” as the President called her, 
but a fiercely independent ruler with a 
determination to equal his own. As if 
to illustrate that independence, she flew 
off from London in a Soviet plane to 
visit Russia’s rulers in Moscow before 
returning to India. 


Underlining China 

When the Fulbright hearings on Red 
China ended last week, they had pro- 
duced little to cause the Administration 
to change its basic policy. Since Ameri- 
cans are more aware of and more inter- 
ested in Europe, the sessions did per- 
form a useful function in getting China 
into the headlines. Chairman J. William 
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Illustrating independence on a Russian plane to Moscow. 


tion, to be financed by $300 million in 
rupees held by the U.S. in Indian Food 
for Peace payments. To alleviate In- 
dia’s food shortage, he proposed ship- 
ping an additional $500 million worth 
of U.S. surplus commodities to India by 
years end ($500 million worth is al- 
ready scheduled) and appealed to other 
nations to match the U.S. contribution. 

Mrs. Gandhi extended a warm invi- 
tation to the President to visit India, 
then moved on to Manhattan for a brief 
stop before flying to London to see 
Prime Minister Wilson. She gave a 
em speech before the New York 
Economic Club, inviting private enter- 
prise to socialist-leaning India and main- 
taining that India's troubles, though 
Serious, аге not really as bad as they 
are sometimes, portrayed. With foreign 
assistance, she , “we shall tide over 
the famine without too great suffering." 
The result of Mrs. Gandhi's Visit was 
primarily а new mood of increased 
warmth and understanding between the 
U.S. and India. She and the President 
decided during the week that they were 
going roughly in the same direction and 
that they could accomplish things to- 
gether without making demands on each 
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Fulbright took what comfort he could 
from that fact. 

What else did the hearings accom- 
plish? Because Hubert Humphrey three 
weeks ago quoted the testimony of Co- 
lumbia University Sinologist A. Doak 
Barnett that the U.S. was interested in 
“containment without isolation” of Red 
China, many people assumed that the 
Administration had made a switch in 
policy. It was hardly that, because Chi- 
na has not been isolated, and certainly 
not by the U.S. In testimony last week, 
Professor George Taylor, a University 
of Washington Asia expert, pointed out 
that, far from being isolated, Peking has 
diplomatic relations with 48 nations. “It 
is Peking that is trying to isolate us,” 
said Taylor. “She is very much in the in- 
ternational community where it counts, 
in fact too much.” 

No Escape. The main point made by 
the opponents of the Administration 
during the hearings was that the U.S. is 
ignoring the Chinese, driving them into 
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manding an apprenticeship program to 
train firemen for engineer positions, It 
was clear, however, that Brotherhood 
President H. E. (Ed) Gilbert was an- 
gling to recoup the power lost by his 
union in 1963 when Congress, to break 
a negotiations impasse over featherbed- 
ding, enacted the first peacetime com- 
pulsory-arbitration law. The arbitration 
board subsequently approved the elimi- 
nation from yard and freight crews of 
nine out of every ten firemen jobs. At 
least 18,000 jobs have since vanished. 

Reacting promptly to the walkout, 
Federal District Judge Alexander Holt- 
zoff held that the union had failed to 
properly mediate its demands and or- 
dered the strikers back to work. Instead 
of complying, Gilbert said that he would 


OLDSTERS SIGNING FOR MEDICARE BENEFITS IN INDIANA 
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ts beco i 
July 1 for virtually SNO Е 
Medicare Part 1, providing primarily 
for hospital expenses, is paid for by pay- 
roll deductions and provides automatic 
coverage for those in the Social Securi- 
ty and Railroad Retirement Systems 
Medicare Part 2, which will pay most 
physicians' bills and other costs not de- 
frayed by Part 1, is financed half by 
the Government and half by benefici- 
aries' contributions of $3 a month. It 
was to get oldsters to sign up for this 
bargain that the Great Society waged 
Its great sales campaign. 

The drive, which began in Septem- 
ber, at first proved a dud. By Dec. 31, 
only 8,000,000 had enrolled, and the 
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Until every sheep has heard the shepherd's horn: 


call off the pickets only if management 
promised to bring neither damage nor 
contempt suits. Holtzoff held the broth- 
erhood in contempt of court, as a starter 
fined it $25,000 a day for the duration 
of the strike. This week, a court of ap- 
peals upheld KHoltzoff's decision—and 
the union ordered its men back to work. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Great Salesmanship 
Having 90% of the people елдо 
favorably to one of his proposals is Bot 
enough for Lyndon Johnson. Last wea E 
as the deadline came for signing up for 
the full benefits of the new шеша 
program, one of the widest ang м 
successful canvassing drives in MS " 
had enrolled all but 10% of the 9 mie 
lion eligible. But if one sheep 5 
would not Lyndon Johnson Jeave 
flock to go in search of it? At the very 
last minute, he asked Congress to ex- 
tend the initial deadline for enrollment 
by two months, until May 31, thus res- 
cuing those who had not signed up from 
being excluded from the plan until 
1967. The Senate approved the propos- 
al the very next day, and the House of 
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rate was a discouraging 120,000 a week. 
The Government reacted with follow- 
up mailings to those who had not re- 
sponded to the first one, printed pro- 
motional pamphlets in 22 languages, 
retained a public relations firm and 
hired an additional 1,800 employees 
for the last weeks of the job. The Office 
of Economic Opportunity contributed 
$2,000,000 and 8,000 workers. Using 
planes and dog sleds for transportation 
in remote areas of Alaska, and a horse 
to reach at least one Maine community, 
Government workers combed the cities 
and the countryside for subscribers. 

By week's end, some 17 million peo- 
ple had been enrolled—including 500,- 
000. who had at first turned down the 
initial mail solicitation. About 1,000,000 
still declined and another 1,000,000 are 
uncommitted. Meanwhile, the President 
has turned to pushing yet another sec- 
tion of the Medicare Act a federal- 
state program to give medical assistance 
to the poor, with emphasis on children, 
that requires states rather the 
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PROTEST 
The Wrong Place 


The handful of youngsters who ac- 
tively oppose the nation's draft seem 
intent on making a public display of 
their protest. So far, the public has 
been remarkably forbearing of their 
demonstrations, but last week the Viet- 
niks picked the wrong place to stage a 
protest: South Boston. - There, the pre- 
dominantly Irish inhabitants not only 
retain a good bit of the rough and tum- 
ble of their immigrant ancestors but 
take most unkindly to unpatriotic dis- 
plays. Trouble was in the air as eleven 
Viet Nam demonstrators reached the 
steps of the South Boston courthouse, 
where two of them calmly burned their 
draft cards and two others put the torch 
to their draft-reclassification notices. 

Though the burnings had been an- 
nounced in advance, no uniformed po- 
lice were present. But a crowd of 150 
high school students were on hand for 
the show—and they did not like what 
they saw. “Kill them! Shoot them! Com- 
mie!” cried the gang. They surged for- 
ward, knocking some of the demon- 
strators to the ground and slugging and 
kicking them until the cops finally ar- 
rived to rescue them. Said a veteran 
police captain: “Anyone foolish enough 
to commit such an unpatriotic gesture 
in South Boston can only expect what 
these people got.” Later, in court to face 
charges stemming from an earlier sit-in 
at the Boston Army Base, the protesters 
were found guilty of loitering. Nine of 
them began serving jail sentences rather 
than pay $20 fines; the other two plan 
appeals. 

When it comes to outright draft dodg- 
ing, as opposed to demonstrations, the 
authorities have little patience. In Hart- 
ford, Conn., Bookseller David Mitchell, 
23, who had refused to report for induc- 
tion and declared the U.S. “morally 
bankrupt and criminally liable” in Viet 


Nam, was given the maximum prison 
sentence of five years for draft evasion. 
In a New York City crackdown, 38 
men, including several fathers and their 
draft-age sons, were indicted for par- 
ticipating in one of the biggest draft- 
dodging schemes ever. They had alleg- 
edly bought stolen Defense Department 
documents for as much as $5,000 each, 
falsified them to satisfy draft boards 
that the youths belonged to reserve units 
and thus were ineligible for induction. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Toward Outlawing Murder 

In the inexorable tide of new rights 
bills that has flowed from an increasing- 
ly enlightened Congress in the past dec- 
ade, there has remained one area of 
ironic negligence: the lack of strong 
federal laws against racial murder. Giv- 
en the intransigence of many Southern 
juries, often nothing more than a fuzzy, 
fragile bit of Reconstruction legislation 
stands between segregationist killers and 
total freedom. Last week the U.S. Su- 
preme Court moved to sharpen the 
focus—and the teeth—of those 19th 
century laws in decisions that dealt with 
two of the South’s most wanton racist 
slayings: the June 1964 murder of three 
civil rights workers near Philadelphia, 
Miss., and the shotgun killing along a 
Georgia highway three weeks later of 
Lemuel Penn, a Washington Negro edu- 


cator. In both cases, the court reversed ` 


rulings by Southern federal-court judges 
and opened the way for further Justice 
Department prosecutions. 

"Color of Law." In the Philadelphia 
triple killing, the state of Mississippi re- 
fused to bring murder charges against 
18 suspects, including Neshoba County 
Sheriff Lawrence Rainey, Deputy Sher- 
iff Cecil Price and Philadelphia Cop 
Richard Willis. Because murder is not 
a federal offense except when it occurs 
on U.S.-owned property, Government 
attorneys prosecuted the 18 on fed- 
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SENATOR KENNEDY 


"Why does baloney reject the grinder?” 


standards for tires, effective in August 
1967. The bill would give the Secretary 
authority to force Detroit to equip its 
new cars with stronger load-bearing 
tires and to bar from the road so- 
called *cheapies," the substandard tires 
with fancy names that have an unfor- 
tunate history of blowouts. 

> The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare told manufacturers 
that, effective with 1968 models, all 
cars sold in the U.S. must be equipped 
with devices that will curb exhaust 
fumes, which pollute the air in almost 
every major U.S. city and are poten- 
tially a major killer. HEW hopes that its 
new regulations, which will cut out 
about half of the carbon monoxide and 
hydrocarbon pollutants, will clear the 
air somewhat by the end of the decade, 
as new cars replace older smoky models. 
> To focus legislative attention on the 
chief causes of accidents, about which 
auto experts have little precise data, the 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory an- 
nounced that it will conduct a three- 
year study of accidents in Buffalo, N.Y. 
Said Dr. B. J. Campbell, head of the 
laboratory’s accident research division: 
“We don’t want to make a massive 
allocation of the country’s resources to 
combat an accident cause that maybe 
ranks only 87th among causes.” The 
study will be financed with $800,000 
from the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association. 


POLITICS 


The Bill & Bobby Show — 
Robert F. Kennedy and William F. 
Buckley Jr. have much in common. They 
are both young, attractive, wealthy, Ro- 
man Catholic, of Irish descent and 
Ivy League background. Both married 
daughters of wealthy families and chose 
to spend their lives in politics (and re- 
lated professions) rather than in merely 
enlarging the fortunes their industrious 
fathers gave them. Both are aggressive 


combatants. = 
There the similarities end. Senator 
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BEN MARTIN 


CRITIC BUCKLEY 


Kennedy is a liberal Democrat who is 
pitching his woo farther left. National 
Review Editor Buckley, who last year 
Tan unsuccessfully for mayor of New 
York, wants to make the Republican 
Party more conservative. With both now 
calling New York home base, conflict is 
inevitable. “We will soon have a vendet- | 
ta going,” Buckley said happily last | 
week. | | 
Kennedy declined to debate Buckley {| 
last fall on the grounds that he was not | 
a candidate їп the municipal election. || 
Now Buckley is starting a television |, 
L| 


series matching himself against liberal 
sparring partners. He invited Kennedy ! 
to appear on the first show, scheduled i} 
to be broadcast this week, offering him if 
1) a choice of time because the pro- id 
gram is taped, 2) a $500 honorarium i 
and 3) a role in planning the format. | 
Kennedy had an aide send terse regrets. {| 
As to why Kennedy refused, Buckley | 
explains: *Why does baloney reject the | | 
grinder?" - | | 
Buckley, whose forte is devastating i 
repartee delivered in a droll drawl, in- M 
tends to conduct a debate with or with- imi 
out Kennedy. Indeed, he keeps writing | | 
about Kennedy іп his column, “Оп the {| 
Right," carried in 148 papers. Last week | 
he had a piece titled "The Inevitability | 
of Bobby Kennedy," which reported 
with some humor and without alarm 
that Bobby is headed for higher things. 
“He is indestructible,” wrote Buckley. 
“He can say silly things, as he did all 
over Latin America, and somehow, not 
be taken as silly. He can say outrageous 
things, as for instance that he would 
not object to American blood flowing 
into Viet Cong veins, and when the 
public winces, he will issue a torrent of 
explanations and modifications which 
are gratefully and instantly accepted, 
and emerge as the forward-looking 
thinker. He can back the machine 
and somehow escape the normal co 
sequences. It is, so far, a wine 
combination.” p s 
With praise like аһ с 
need enemies? = 4 
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TIME ESSAY 


SAFETY IN THE AIR 


HE Jet Age is eight years old, and its high white con- 
qo and graceful, swept-wing planes are familiar sights 
from the most cosmopolitan cities to the farthest provinces 
of the globe. Flight has grown into an absolute essential for 
mobile, modern man. By occasional tourist and veteran 
traveler, the big aircraft are recognized as the most com- 
fortable, convenient means of long-distance travel. Yet 
hardly a passenger escapes entirely from an ancient skepti- 
cism, a lurking suspicion that manned flight is somehow 
unnatural and inherently dangerous. The hazards are always 
magnified. Just as the Sunday driver tends to minimize the 
difficulties of the crowded highway because he himself is 
at the wheel, in control of his own destiny, the air traveler 
often exaggerates his peril. He has put the responsibility 
for his life into the hands of others—pilot, ground con- 
trollers, even weathermen—and his unease is understand- 
able. When word of a crash hits the headlines, he inevitably 
asks himself the question he has asked so many times before: 
“Ts flying really safe?" 

It is. Scheduled-airline flying in the U.S. is 6.4 times 
safer than personal driving; a person would have to travel 
263 million miles in a plane, but only 41 million miles in a 
car, before he ran an odds-on chance of being killed. More 
people die by falling off ladders than by crashing in airlin- 
ers. Life insurance is no more expensive for today's pilots 
than it is for bookkeepers; in a year, only one commercial pilot 
out of 1,000 dies in a plane. And the record is steadily 
improving; one accident occurred in every 85,000 hours 
of flight in 1959, but the rate in 1965 was one in every 800,- 
000 hours. 

Reason for this reassuring ratio is that no other industry 
spends nearly so much time or money playing it safe. The 
planes themselves are built to such exacting standards that 
any big multiengined plane can easily climb away from 
the ground with one engine out, cruise on even less power, 
and land safely—as a Pan Am 707 did last year—with half 
a wing burned away. If private cars were serviced as in- 
tensely as commercial planes, each driver would need three 
full-time mechanics, and his auto would be fully inspected 
before every trip, however short. As for pilots, the airlines 
select only one applicant out of 20, spend $1,000 an hour 
to train him, retest him every six months, send him back 
to flight school once a year, and pay him up to $40,000 a 
year. With rare exceptions, the pilots are well worth it. 
Says Jerome Lederer, director of the Flight Safety Founda- 
tion and one of the nation’s top air-safety experts: “Unless 
he is a professional driver, no man is one-tenth as capable 
of driving as the greenest copilot is capable of flying.” 


The Price of Pressure 


For all that, hardly anyone in the aviation industry would 
deny that, safe as the air is, it can and should be safer. The 
industry has been aroused by the worst bunching of crashes 
in history: nine plane disasters, worldwide, since Jan. 1 have 
killed 597 Passengers—almost as many as all last year. The 


fatality total is likely to grow because planes are becom- 
ing more capacious, skyways are getting more crowded, 
and the number of р 


e assengers—150 million this year—is 
expanding by 15% annually. Figuring that the RET of 
passenger-miles will multiply 20-fold within 35 years, Bo 
Lundberg, head of Sweden's Aeronautical Foundation, fore- 
casts that fatalities will soar to an intolerable 10,000 a year 


unless the accident rate is sharply reduced. It al 

will be. But there will always be accidents, 2n ke 
absolute safety," says Douglas Aircraft Executive Vice Pres- 
ident Wellwood Beall, *we'd never get the planes to fly.” 


Even without shooting for perfection, though, the remark- 
able air-safety record might be better than it is. The obsta- 
cles are largely matters of economics. Safety costs time 
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Catching Errors in Time 
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m : : 
modern equipment оп the jets themselves. That equipment 


E cee Sperry Rand Corp. is developing an inertial- 
gs System for Pan Am so that pilots soon will be 
а О exactly where they are at all times—without 
mente al reference to ground or water. Airlines are experi- 
ЧЕ 8 ула lasers and other devices to spot the dreaded 
of (c ёаг-ајг turbulence), which may have torn the tail 

Es BOAC jet near Mount Fuji a month ago. 

d 20 years, companies have been working toward on- 
Mi ШШЕ Systems to prevent mid-air collisions, which 

e e ire Tesult of visual illusions that lead pilots astray. 
do nth the Air Transport Association announced that 
d pment of a practical, economical device is “now 

Oser to realization than at any time in the past.” The 
Еа Е System is McDonnell Aircraft’s “Eros” (for Elimi- 
EE dne System), which will beep a warning to pilots 
: п two planes get on a collision course. It will also 
nstruct pilots—by means of arrows on the instrument panel 
—which way to turn to avoid trouble. Everyone is trying 
to improve altimeters, which are tough to read and may 
have figured in the first 727 crash, into Lake Michigan, last 
year. Boeing is tinkering with a radio altimeter, from which 
a girl's voice calls out the altitude as the plane descends. 

The great goal of the airmen is to devise an automatic 
landing system that will work 100% of the time, whatever 
the weather, and eliminate the cause of more than half of 
all fatal crashes. The British are building a computerized 
autopilot that brings the plane right down to the deck; 
theoretically, it would fail only once in 1.25 billion landings, 
but even that is too much for U.S. airmen. Ultimately, com- 
puters will control all flight patterns, analyze the weather, 
and do much of the work in takeoffs and landings. The com- 
puters are not smarter than man; they simply solve the 
complex problems of flight more rapidly and reliably. As 
Los Angeles Psychologist Chaytor Mason, a former Marine 
aviator, explains, complex planes call for complex decisions 
that the best human pilot may not be able to make in time. 


It Pays to Ask 

Even before the era of computerized flight arrives, the 
ordinary passenger can do much to lengthen his own odds 
on security. He can make sure to find out where his exit 
door is and how it works, where his life jacket is, and what 
position to fold into in the unlikely event of a crash landing 
(head on knees, arms locked around legs). He should keep 
his safety belt buckled throughout the flight, as most pilots 
do; it can prevent a bad injury in case the plane hits sudden 
turbulence. The common belief that seats in the tail are 
safer than those up front has a little basis in fact, but the 
passenger can do better by sitting close to an emergency 
exit. Above all, he should swallow his shyness and ask ques- 
tions. He should not imitate Comedian Mort Sahl s timid 
traveler who would “rather die than look foolish.” The 
annals of the air are filled with stories of people who led 
many other passengers out of a crash simply because they 
had troubled to find out about emergency doors. T 

“Nothing hampers the progress of civil aviation. more 
than fear," says Jeremiah Dempsey, general manager of 
Ireland's Aer Lingus. The other side of the equation is that, 
as planes become safer, more people will become less fear- 
ful and will fly. Since 1962, the proportion of Americans 
who have been up in a plane has climbed from 33% to 38%. 
But as more people fly, the casualty toll will climb too— 
unless the one-in-a-million chance of accident can. be cut 
still lower. мй . | 

Everyone—airline officials, pilots, Government regulators, 
airport chiefs—will have to work toward reducing the possi- 
bility of error as the planes grow to take on larger loads. 
Douglas is already test-flying an expanded DC-8 that can 
carry 250 people; Boeing plans soon to start building a 
500-passenger 747; and Lockheed intends to market 
700-seat commercial version of the C-5A in the early 19 
Saving just one of those planes would easily save 
worth of airplane and a priceless amount 
which would make almost any effort to. 
excellent safety record a worthwhile inves 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
The Labor Sweep 


Seldom had so smashing a victory 
come out of so dull and humdrum а 
campaign. For three weeks, Britons 
had barely suppressed yawns as the 
Conservatives and Laborites exchanged 
salvos of slogans. Searching for an is- 
sue, the Tories attacked Labor for not 
being eager enough to join the Com- 
mon Market, for rising prices, for trade- 
union strong-arm methods, and for just 
about everything else untoward that has 
happened in the British Isles for the past 
17 months. The Laborites shucked off 
the attacks, arguing that they had done 
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party workers at Labor clubhouses 
swilled beer and danced with joy as one 
red pin after another replaced blue 
ones on election maps, indicating that 
yet another Tory constituency had fall- 
en to Wilson. At the final count, Labor 
won 363 seats v. the Tories’ 253. The 
Liberals picked up two seats for a total 
of twelve. It was Labor's best showing 
—and the Tories’ worst—since 1945, 
and it gave Wilson an absolute majority 
of 97 seats in the House. Cried he: 
“This has been a great victory:" 


Wilson carried his own constituency 


of Huyton, a working-class suburb of 
Liverpool, by 20,940 votes. Of all the 
Labor victories, the happiest belonged 
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WILSON RETURNING VICTORIOUS FROM LIVERPOOL 
Markedly different from the hot eyes of 1945. 


their best, considering the mess that 
they had inherited after 13 years of 
""Tory drift and indecision." 

British voters were plainly uninterest- 
ed in such issues. Hence the campaign 
centered on personalities: Labor's Har- 
old Wilson against the Conservatives’ 
Ted Heath. The odds were on Wilson. 
Gone was the reputation as a slippery 
opportunist that had hurt him in the 
1964 election. Instead, though operat- 
ing with a bare three-seat majority, 
Wilson had proved to be an able states- 
man who could handle his own left 
wing, was not afraid to slap down raise- 
happy trade unions. In Parliament his 

acerbic wit and quick thrusts had con- 
tunually kept the Opposition off-balance. 

Heath had no such advantages. He had 

taken over a badly divided party only 

eight months ago, and not entirely suc- 
ceeded in closing the rifts. As a leader 
he did not begin to shed his image of 
aloofness until the last ten days of the 
campaign. By then it was too late. 
Happiest Victory. All the polls had 
predicted a Wilson sweep. On election 
night, the very first returns indicated 
that they might be right. The next re- 
ports confirmed it. All across Britain, 
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to Patrick Gordon Walker, whom Wil- 
son had appointed Foreign Secretary in 
his first Cabinet. But Gordon Walker 
lost in 1964 in a campaign marred by 
racism in the Midland town of Smeth- 
wick, then lost a "safe" by-election at 
Leyton last year and had to step down. 
This time Gordon Walker won Leyton 
handily, will probably be rewarded with 
a Cabinet post—perhaps as the minis- 
ter to explore the possibilities of Brit- 
ain’s entry into the Common Market. 

Dangers of Defeat. While losing 51 
seats, the Conservatives took not one 
seat away from another party. Swept 
out of the House were a dozen for- 
mer Tory ministers, including onetime 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Peter 
Thorneycroft, former Aviation Minister 
Julian Amery, and onetime Minister of 
Agriculture Christopher Soames. Ted 
Heath managed to hold on to his seat 
in the genteel London suburb of Bexley, 
but his majority fell by 50%. 

As the dimensions of Labor’s victory 
became clear, the normally ebullient 
Heath spoke soberly to reporters. Pri- 
vately, he had not thought that he could 
beat Wilson, but he had hoped to hold 
Labor to a lean margin, “Our campaign 
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man loftily. In that case, hinted the U.S 
NATO just might not move on De 
Gaulle's schedule—and then what would 
he do? Cut off the gas and electricity 
like any petty French propriétaire? 


COMMUNISTS 


A Do-Nothing Congress 

To many of the 6,000 comrades who 
swarmed into Moscow last week for the 
23rd Communist Party Congress, get- 
ting there was hardly fun. The Ru- 
manian delegation, led by Nicolae 
Ceausescu (TIME cover, March 18) 
was forced to land in Kiev; Czech Party 
Boss Antonin Novotny had to wait 16 
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hours in Leningrad for the Moscow fog 
to lift. Once they arrived, the delegates 
wandered the city like conventioners 
anywhere, clicking pictures of the 
Spassky Gate, shopping at GUM, or lin- 
ing up to peek at Lenin, whose tomb 
was banked in flowers and bedecked 
with signs reading "Glory to Commu- 
nism." Others belted vodka in their 
freshly painted hotel rooms — and 
watched the proceedings on television, 
or listened to highlights of the Congress 
broadcast in 54 languages, including 
Zulu, Nepalese and Quechua—a lan- 
guage spoken by Indians in Ecuador, 
Peru and Bolivia. 

True Friends. In any language, they 
would have found the opening address 
of Soviet Party Boss Leonid Brezhnev 
heavy going. For 44 hours he droned 
on, neither reading the Red Chinese out 
of the Communist movement nor de- 
claring war on the U.S. His few refer- 
ences to Peking were apparently cal- 
culated to avoid polemics and make 
Moscow look mature and dignified. Re- 
lations with Peking, he allowed, “un- 


* Flanked by Ideologue Mikhail Suslov and 
Premier Aleksei Kosygin. 
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BREZHNEV* ADDRESSING COMRADES 
Heavy going in Russian ог Quechua 
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unilaterally КЪО ВАЕН We RATO ape, ^ font 
ments. “Why should France contribute 
to an organization of which she is not 
a member?” replied a Gaullist spokes- 


fortunately remain unsatisfactory,” but 
Russia is still willing to meet “at any 
moment with the leadership of the Chi- | 
nese Communist Party." Brezhnev trot- 

ted out routine Soviet attacks on “U.S. | 
aggression" in Viet Nam, with “тоге 
than 200,000 U.S. troops, aircraft car- 
riers, huge bombers, poison gases and 
napalm." He promised continued aid 
to North Viet Nam and the Viet Cong 
and was rewarded—doubtless to Pe- 
Кіпр'ѕ chagrin—with warm speeches 
from Hanoi Party Secretary Le Duan 
and the Viet Cong's female representa- 
tive, Nguyen Thi Binh, who praised 
the Russians as “the true combat friends 
of the people of South Viet Nam." 

Soviet Doubletalk. It had all the ear- 
marks of a do-nothing Congress, but 
Brezhnev jolted a few staunch anti- 
Stalinists by proposing that the Soviet 
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Party Presidium be renamed Politburo 
—a title that won infamy under Gen- 
eral Secretary Stalin prior to 1952. But 
Moscow City Boss Nikolai Egorychev, 
who proposed a return to the General 
Secretary label, hastened to point out 
that both terms were “Leninist” in ori- 
gin. Egorychev was tapped by his supe- 
riors to deliver a lengthy speech ex- 
plaining the difference between the sins 
of Stalin and the heroism of the Stalin 
era, a piece of Soviet doubletalk that 
left most listeners tranquilized but at 
least assured them that Stalin was not 
about to be personally or politically 
rehabilitated. 

Meanwhile, Mao Tse-tung and the 
Chinese Communists, who caustically 
refused to attend the Moscow Con- 
gress, were busy with other things. Not 
only did a Chinese delegation gather 
huzzas in Pakistan, but Peking last week 
celebrated the 95th anniversary of the 
Paris Commune. The ceremony came 
replete with a 400-item exhibiti 
cluding a Communard swo 
reading “République des 
and a Red Flag ейхопа 8 
Russia fe 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 


The Capital of Discontent 

Sleeping beside the River of Per- 
fumes, the Imperial City of Hué in cen- 
tral Viet Nam seems to have no purpose 
beyond its past. Once, a century ago, 
the Nguyen princes ruled nearly all of 
Viet Nam from their proud palaces 
with their gardens and lagoons in Hué 


"(pronounced whey). Today their pal- 


aces are crumbling, and Hué is a sub- 
dued and ceremonial city of 105,000 
without a newspaper, scarcely a tele- 
phone, and little traffic beyond bicycles 
and canvas-topped cyclo taxis. The only 
industry is a lime plant employing 50 
people. Lunch is a leisurely three-hour 
affair. A woman dropping her cook- 
ing pans can shatter the tree-shaded 
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BUDDHIST DEMONSTRATORS IN HUE 


12-ft. banners. A two-day general strike 
was called for civil service employees 
—and like others in recent weeks, was 
happily honored by the citizens of Hué. 
Indeed, Hué and the five northernmost 
provinces of the I Corps, in which it is 
the principal city, are virtually under 
the control of militant Buddhist Leader 
Thich Tri Quang and the Hué students. 
Though Ky’s government remained in 
control in Saigon, the Hué infection 
was all too evident. 

On the public holiday commemorat- 
ing Emperor Hung Vuong, who founded 
Viet Nam more than 3,000 years ago, 
Saigon’s Buddhists asked the govern- 
ment for a license to celebrate the oc- 
casion in the city’s central market. Ky 
and the generals agreed, provided that 
no more than 600 took part and that 
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Just a warm-up for the Week of Anger. 


silence at midday for blocks around. 
The fagade is deceiving. The site of 
Viet Nam’s first university in 1918, Hué 
is the intellectual—and Buddhist—cap- 
ital of the nation. It is also the capital 
of the nation’s discontent, a place where 
politics is an obsession and proud fac- 
tionalism the overarching fact of life. 
Under the French, the people of Hué 
mounted some sort of rebellious trou- 
ble at least once a year. More recently, 
the agitations that ultimately toppled 
Diem, then General Khanh, then Chief 
of State Phan Khac Suu, all began in 
Hué and Tippled southward to Saigon 
like an infection. And for the last 
month, the waves of political unrest 
aimed at swamping Premier Nguyen 
Cao Ky have been Tolling out of Hué 
in measured but ominously mounting 
intensity across Viet Nam. 

Chauffeured Monks. Last week Hué 
provincial police staged a protest march 
against the recall of their chief to Sai- 
gon, after a weekend protest march of 
20,000 civilians and even some uni- 

formed soldiers demanding "Down with 
[Chief of State] Thieu and Ky" in 
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there was no antigovernment tone to 
it. Saigon Buddhist Leader Thich Tam 
Chau promised as much—or as little. 
But several thousand gathered at the 


market, led by five well-known agita- . 


tors. They pinned up pictures of Ky and 
other generals on the stakes used for 
public executions, together with a sign 
that read: “This is the plaza of dema- 
gogy. Ky, Thieu and Co. must be exe- 
cuted." With that, the Buddhist monks 
slipped into their chauffeur-driven cars 
and sped away, while the agitators used 
megaphones to turn the assembly into 
an antigovernment, anti-American, anti- 
war parade through Saigon. Their ban- 
ners, in English, were often antigram- 
matical as well. Samples: *Down with 
U.S. Obstructions," *Our Nation's Sov- 
ereignty Must Be Conserved," and 
"Down with the Americans Attempt 
of Objecting to the Forming of a Viet- 
namese National Assembly." 

In Quest of Power. What the Bud- 
dhists say they want is a constitution, 
an elected civilian government and a 
National Assembly. Ky has told them 
they can have all three—in good time. 
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not unusual for such Javanese drama, 
had saved a few Sukarno associates for 
minor roles. But the men who would 
call the shots were Suharto, in charge 
of defense and security; brainy former 
Ambassador to Moscow Adam Malik, 
in charge of foreign affairs as well as 
social and political matters; and widely 
respected Hamengku Buwono IX, the 
Sultan of Djokjakarta, in charge of eco- 
nomic, financial and developmental af- 
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fairs. Back in the government, though 
not in the top rank, was General Abdul 
Haris Nasution, dumped by Sukarno as 
Defense Minister in February in a move 
that set the Indonesian political pot 
aboiling. With Suharto, impassive in 
open-necked khaki uniform, at his side, 
Sukarno himself announced the new 
presidium, claimed the new government 
would operate strictly on his direction. 

it? One clue to where the i 
came when General Suharto p 
dio and television to declare | 
people are fed up with fake | 
nd to plead for patience in 
Пе for a new political and 
order. The Cabinet shake-up, 
aid, was only the first in a 
teps "which will lead to our 
ctory." The general's empha- 
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doing things gradually, and 
as primarily directed toward 
restive students, who would 
to see a bigger shake-up and 
ecently begun clamoring for 
of Parliament, for “social jus- 
ог elections. 

le? Their demands may well 
br the moment, however, Su- | 
ociates were more concerned \ 
g means to ease Sukarno 

ene, perhaps even into exile. 

е new government is looking 

way to re-enter the United | 
hich Sukarno quit in 1965, | 
А Sünding out other countries on | 
the possibility of aid to strengthen In- 
donesia’s economy. The hope is even- || 
tually to slide the island republic from 
its leftist posture into a genuinely non- 
aligned position. 

All of which Indonesians seemed to 
like. Crowed one Djakarta paper: : 
people are behind Suharto.” Said” 
other: “А new Cabinet -yes 
program—by all me 
a new way of life. 1 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 


The Capital of Discontent 

Sleeping beside the River of Per- 
fumes, the Imperial City of Hué in cen- 
tral Viet Nam seems to have no purpose 
beyond its past. Once, a century аро, 
the Nguyen princes ruled nearly all of 
Viet Nam from their proud palaces 
with their gardens and lagoons in Шш 
thair nal. 
aces are crumbling, and Hué 
dued and ceremonial city o 
without a newspaper, scarce 
phone, and little traffic beyon 
and canvas-topped cyclo taxis, 
industry is a lime plant emp 
people. Lunch is a leisurely 1 
affair. А woman dropping . 
ing pans can shatter the ti 


silence at midday for block 

The fagade is deceiving. T 

Viet Nam’s first university іп ] 
is the intellectual—and Buddi 
ital of the nation. It is also t 
of the nation's discontent, a pl 
politics is an obsession and p 
tionalism the overarching fac 
Under the French, the peopl 
mounted some sort of rebelli 
ble at Jeast once a year. More 
the agitations that ultimately 
Diem, then General Khanh, tk 
of State Phan Khac Suu, all| | 
Hué and rippled southward 4 = 
like an infection. And for T е 
month, the waves of political unrest 
aimed at swamping Premier Nguyen 
Cao Ky have been rolling out of Hué 
in measured but ominously mounting 
inteusity across Viet Nam. 

Chauffeured Monks. Last week Hué 
provincial police staged a protest march 
against the recall of their chief to Sai- 
gon, after a weekend protest march of 

20,000 civilians and even some uni- 
formed soldiers demanding "Down with 
[Chief of State] Thieu and Ky" in 
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12-ft. banners. A two-day general strike 
was called for civil service employees 
—and like others in recent weeks, was 
happily honored by the citizens of Hué. 
Indeed, Hué and the five northernmost 
provinces of the I Corps, in which it is 
the principal city, are virtually under 
the control of militant Buddhist Leader 
Thich Tri Quang and the Hué students. 
Though Ky’s government remained in 


rantral in Saiaan the Hué infectian 
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ners, in English, were often antigram- 
matical as well. Samples: “Down with 
U.S. Obstructions,” “Our Nation's Sov- 
ereignty Must Be Conserved,” and 
‘Down with the Americans’ Attempt 
of Objecting to the Forming of a Viet- 
namese National Assembly.” 

In Quest of Power. What the Bud- 
dhists say they want is a constitution, 
an elected civilian government and a 
National Assembly. Ky has told them 
they can have all three—in good time. 
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Americans and three Vietnamese Were 
killed, 113 Americans and twelve Viet- 
namese wounded. Only the week be- 
fore, a barrier of drums filled with con- 
crete had been removed from in front 
of the Victoria because, explained 
a U.S. spokesman at the time, “we 
don’t want the V.C. to think we're 
afraid of them." 


INDONESIA 


А General at the Palace 

It was dinner time at Merdeka Pal- 
ace. There, at the round table, was 
President Sukarno, glaring nervously 
around him. There was his charming 
young Japanese-born wife, Ratna Sari 
Dewi, the hostess with the mostest in 
Indonesia. And there was quiet, almost 


DINNER AT MERDEKA: DEW! (LEFT), SUHARTO (RIGHT), SUKARNO (CENTER REAR) 
Pretty well fed up with fake leaders. 


shy Army Lieut. General Suharto, In- 
donesia’s apparent new strongman, sit- 
ting on Dewi's right. As photographers 
clicked away, the dinner guests sipped 
their soup in icy silence. Not until Dewi 
coaxed a smile, and then a laugh, from 
Suharto did everyone relax. 

The Big Three. There was reason 
for strain. The dinner was intended to 
smooth the way toward an agreement 
between the President and the general. 
But only hours earlier, Sukarno had 
been forced to go along with the ap- 
pointment of a new military-civilian gov- 
ernment whose key figures were picked 
by Suharto. А face-saving compromise, 
not unusual for such Javanese drama, 
had saved a few Sukarno associates for 
minor roles. But the men who would 
call the shots were Suharto, In charge 
of defense and security; brainy former 
Ambassador to Moscow Adam Malik, 
in charge of foreign affairs as well as 
social and political matters; and widely 
respected Hamengku Buwono IX, the 
Sultan of Djokjakarta, in charge of eco- 
nomic, financial and developmental аї- 


fairs. Back in the government, though 
not in the top rank, was General Abdul 
Haris Nasution, dumped by Sukarno as 
Defense Minister in February in a move 
that set the Indonesian political pot 
aboiling. With Suharto, impassive in 
open-necked khaki uniform, at his side, 
Sukarno himself announced the new 
presidium, claimed the new government 
would operate strictly on his direction. 
Would it? One clue to where the 
power lay came when General Suharto 
took to radio and television to declare 
that “the people are fed up with fake 
leaders” and to plead for patience in 
the struggle for a new political and 
economic order. The Cabinet shake-up, 
Suharto said, was only the first in a 
series of steps “which will lead to our 
ultimate victory.” The general’s empha- 
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sis was on doing things gradually, and 
his plea was primarily directed toward 
Djakarta's restive students, who would | 
have liked to see a bigger shake-up and du 
who had recently begun clamoring for bu 
a cleanup of Parliament, for “social jus- ҮТ 
tice" and for elections. 

Into Exile? Their demands may well | 
be met. For the moment, however, Su- | | 
harto’s associates were more concerned 
with finding means to ease Sukarno || 
from the scene, perhaps even into exile. | 
Already the new government is looking | | 
for a quiet way to re-enter the United il 
Nations, which Sukarno quit in 1965, | 
and is sounding out other countries on | 
the possibility of aid to strengthen In- 
donesia’s economy. The hope is even- 
tually to slide the island republic from 
its leftist posture into a genuinely non- 
aligned position. 

All of which Indonesians seemed to — 
like. Crowed one Djakarta paper: 
people are behind Suharto.” 

other: *A new Cabine 
program—by all meam 
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PAKISTAN 


A Bellyful of What? 


Had Pakistan overplayed the wel- 
come? Not as far'as visiting Commu- 
nist Chinese President Liu Shao-chi was 
concerned. But President Mohammed 
Ayub Khan, his host, seemed to be 
having second thoughts last week as 
Pakistanis gave Liu, 68, and Foreign 
Minister Chen Yi, 65, the headiest wel- 
come ever accorded state visitors to- 
their country. After tumultuous greet- 
ings in Rawalpindi (Time, April 1), 
perhaps 1,000,000 people poured into 
the streets of Lahore, the old Mogul 
capital, sprinkling rose water into the 
path of the Chinese, heaping flower 
petals on Liu's car, shouting “Long live 
Pakistan-China friendship!" It was the 
greatest celebration since Independence 
in 1947, and, predictably, in spots it 
had a distinctly anti-American flavor. 
Young toughs waved “Chinese yes, 
Yankees no" signs, taunted U.S. news- 
men with shouts of “white skinned 
monkeys” and “Yankee bastards.” "We 

cannot altogether control the response 

of our people,” muttered one Pakistani 
official lamely. 

Control or not, Pakistan's ‘“non- 
aligned” government was clearly taken 
back by the outpouring, obviously con- 
cerned over what Washington's reac- 
tion might be. Fo take away some of 
the sting, Foreign Minister Zulficar Ali 
Bhutto called a special press conference 
for Western newsmen, gave assurance 
that Pakistan, despite its friendship with 
China, would “do nothing to endan- 
ger relations" with "friend" and "ally" 

America, would "not be a party to any 
scheme that will injure the United 
States." There had been no negotiations 
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LIU (CENTER), WIFE & PRESIDENT AYUB PLANTING 
“A few deliveries from а new source." 
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DAUD SUBHANI 


CHINESE TALLOW TREE 


on military assistance from Peking, 
Bhutto asserted. Then he went on to 
belittle the handful of Chinese-supplied 
T-59 tanks and MIG-19 jet fighters fea- 
tured in a military parade the previous 
week as “а few deliveries from a new 
source." 

Ayub himself did not seem too com- 
fortable as the five-day tour wore on. 
At Islamabad, where Pakistan is 
building a new capital, Liu planted a 
Chinese tallow tree, declaring, "We 
hope that it grows and flourishes like 
the friendship between Pakistan and 
China.” Asked Ayub, in his clipped 
Sandhurst English: “It becomes a big 
tree, does it2" And at a banquet where 
Liu unexpectedly offered not only a 
toast but also a prepared text for the 
press, the Pakistani President—more 
likely in reference to the meal than the 
occasion—intoned coolly, “I hope you 
have all had a bellyful.” 

Pakistan steered cautiously all the 
way to the final communiqué. If the 
Chinese, woefully short of friends these 
days, had hoped for a Pakistan denun- 
ciation of the U.S. role in Viet Nam, 
they were in for a disappointment. The 
communiqué at visit’s end contained not 
опе word on the subject. 


CUBA 


Do-It-Yourself Airlift 

The U.S.-Cuban airlift can handle 
only a trickle of the flood of Cubans 
who would leave for the mainland if 
they could. For those who are barred 
by Castro or lack the patience to wait 
as much as five years for a plane seat, 
there are other routes. Last week four 
Cubans hijacked a 43-ft. government 
mineral-resources boat and tootled 
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PRESIDENT YEROVI 
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RIOTING IN GUAYAQUIL 


Too much of a good thing. 


like them to know my point of view.” 
With that Yerovi promised peace, aus- 
terity and economic stability. Mean- 
time, students outside were chanting 
on: “People, yes! Yerovi, no!” 


LATIN AMERICA 
Cry for Progress 


Ever since he was a Manhattan law- 
yer before World War II, the senior U.S. 
Senator from New York has been in- 
terested in Latin America. What makes 
Republican Jacob Javits’ thoughts es- 
pecially worthwhile is that they often 
coincide with the private views of the 
White House. Thus last week, as the 
New York Republican ended a swing 
through Peru, Chile, Argentina and Bra- 
zil, Government and business leaders 
listened attentively to his ideas. 

Javits had something new and some- 
thing old to offer. New was a proposal 
to increase hemispheric understanding 
by lofting into space a new satellite 
that would transmit television programs 
between north and south. Older was his 
plea for a barriers-down trading area 
in Latin America modeled on the Eu- 
ropean Common Market. Javits envis- 
aged a tariff-free trading zone stretch- 
ing from Tierra del Fuego to the Rio 
Grande and embracing a population of 
220 million with an annual gross nation- 
al product of $78 billion. He hoped that 
the U.S. and Canada would ultimately 
join, forming a market that would dwarf 
the European Economic Community. 

Javits need not start from scratch. 
Since 1962, the Latin America Free 
Trade Association (LAFTA) has helped 
increase trade 85% among its nine 
members. It has reduced tariffs on a 
cumbersome item-by-item basis. The 
slightly older Central American Com- 
mon Market has done better by chop- 
ping tariffs across the board. Partly as 
a result, trade among its five members 
has increased 294% since 1960. 
According to Javits, Peru’s President 
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Belaünde, Chile's Frei and Argentina's 
Illia were receptive to his common- 
market concept, even if he met more 
hesitancy than hurrahs from many busi- 
ness leaders. Javits has succeeded before 
in pressing through unlikely schemes for 
Latin America. It was he who conceived 
ADELA (the Atlantic Community De- 
velopment Group for Latin America), 
an altruistic investment organization 
whose backers include many of the most 
prestigious names in European, Japa- 
nese and U.S. business. So far, in less 
than two years of operation, ADELA has 
committed $22 million to 27 privately 
owned businesses in 13 Latin American . 
countries. Unlike most private or public 
development programs in Latin Ameri- 
ca, ADELA is considered a great success. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Forward with Verwoerd 

The names may change, but the issue 
in South African elections is always 
dismayingly the same—swart gevaar 
(black danger), wit baaskap (white 
bossdom), or just plain apartheid. Last 
week, when South Africa’s 1.7 million 
white voters went to the polls, there 
was no new term for Prime Minister 
Hendrik Verwoerd’s racism, but both 
major parties were claiming to be the 
whitest of the white. So extremist have 
the nation’s politics become, in fact, 
that Segregationist Verwoerd was even 
accused of being soft on blacks. 

The charges would not stick, for dur- 
ing the past five years Verwoerd’s police 
and a series of suppressive laws have 
successfully stamped out all organized 
black resistance. When the results were 
in, the Nationalists had swept a record- 


breaking 60% of the vote, won 126 of 


the 170 seats in Parliament. The о 
powerful United Party, 
for outright support of | 
Smith, took most © 
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heid came in the narrow victory of the 
Progressive Partys perky Mrs. Helen 
Suzman, who in the past five years has 
been the only voice of dissent in the 
South African Parliament. Supported 


by all major English-language papers 
and by gold-and-diamond Magnate 
Harry Oppenheimer, Mrs. Suzman car- 
ried her wealthy Johannesburg district 


by a bare 711 votes. 


AFRICA 


Sense at the Summit 
Recently, any gathering of African 
leaders has tended to be as harmonious 
as a meeting of magpies. At Addis 
Ababa last month, eight of the 36 dele- 
gations to the Organization of African 
Unity walked out huffily over the ques- 
tion of seating Ghana's new govern- 
ment. Even such a simple task as forg- 


reason to resent Uganda's Milton Obo- 
te, who harbors Sudanese rebels. Con- 
go Strongman Joseph Mobutu is no 
friend of Tanzania's Julius Nyerere, who 
helped funnel arms to the Simba rebels. 
Since Tanzania is currently a base for 
the enemies of Malawi's Premier Ka- 
muzu Banda, the crotchety autocrat 
stayed away from the Nairobi summit, 
although he unbent enough to send his 
Commerce Minister. Of the lot, only 
Kenyatta and Zambia's Kenneth Kaun- 
da were on good terms with all hands. 
Need for Spontaneity. Kenyatta paid 
close attention to diplomatic detail: an- 
tagonists were seated well apart from 
one another; security guards were 
watchful but unobtrusive (two were sta- 
tioned in 
House); detailed instructions were post- 
ed all the way down to the houseboy 
level. *It should be noted that guests 


AKHTAR HUSSEIN 


CONFEREES STROLLING OUTSIDE NAIROBI'5 GOVERNMENT HOUSE* 
Solid goals, refreshing modesty. 


ing a united opposition to white-ruled 
Rhodesia has proved beyond African 
capability. Pride and pretentiousness 
are part of the trouble, but last week in 
Nairobi, where Kenya's President Jomo 
Kenyatta and ten other African leaders 
sat down to discuss their problems, their 
goal was sensibly limited and their com- 
muniqué refreshingly modest. 

Tense Frontiers. Greeting his guests 
at Nairobis Embakasi Airport, Jomo 
looked jaunty with a yellow rose in his 
lapel, a fly whisk in one hand and a 
gold-tipped ebony walking stick in the 
other. But there was reason for con- 
cern: almost all of the guests had griev- 
ances with at least one of the others. 
Ethiopia's Emperor Haile Selassie and 
Somalia's Premier Abdirazak Hussein 
were hardly on the best of terms now 
that raids and murder had resumed 
along the frontier they share. Burundi's 
Premier Leopold Biha kept well clear 

of the Rwanda delegation: Watutsi war- 
riors are still massed on the Rwanda 
side of his border, threatening invasion. 
The Sudan's Mohammed Mahgoub has 
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from Ethiopia are partial to good strong 
coffee," read one notice. The leaders 
met in Kenyatta's library—the most 
soundproof room in the mansion. There 
was purposely no agenda, for, as Jomo 
said: *That would have deprived us of 
spontaneity." 

Spontaneity there was, as well as 
some solid thinking for the future. With 
a total area of 4,000,000 sq. mi. and a 
population of 100 million, the eleven 
nations would do well to establish a re- 
gional economic federation. In their 
discussions, the leaders agreed to work 
toward an abolition of trade barriers 
between them but recognized that be- 
fore federation could become a reality, 
each of their separate economies would 
have to be considerably strengthened. 
Simple as that may sound, it was the 
most sensible decision reached by Afri- 
can nations in many a wrangling month. 


* Somalia's Hussein (in white cap), Uganda's 
Obote (with walking stick), Tanzania's Nye- 
rere (n short sleeves), Congo's Mobutu (in 
uniform), Kenya's Kenyatta (with fly whisk) 
and Ethiopia's Selassie (in beard). 
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itch two years ago, after he w 

his head on a bathtub, Glenn Eras 
down the slopes with perfect balance 
and later lamented that he doesn’t have 
a chance to practice more, seeing as he 
lives down around Houston, where he 
still works as a NASA consultant. 

Luci Johnson's August wedding prom- 
ises to be quite a production, but it 
couldn't be any livelier than the one 
Hubert Humphrey is cooking up. His 
second son, Robert, 22, a junior at Min- 
nesota's Mankato State College, will 
marry Collegemate Donna Erickson, 21, 
on July 9 in Minneapolis, and since the 
Vice President loves a party, he is turn- 
ing over his eight-room house in Waver- 
ly, Minn., for the blowout reception. 
Hubert even promised the kids he'd 
bring Herb Alpert's stomping Tijuana 
Brass band to the party, and with all 


AP 


c ER Ё 
DONNA ERICKSON & ROBERT HUMPHREY 
Big stomp in Waverly. 


the Humphreys whooping on top of that, 
Waverly (pop. 580) ought to be the 
noisiest town north of the Pedernales. 


Jacqueline Kennedy will be speak- 
ing practically nothing but Spanish this 
month. She flies off to Buenos Aires 
with Caroline and John-John to spend 
an Easter holiday on the cattle ranch 
of former Argentine Foreign Minister 
Miguel Cárcano, an old family friend. 
After a good week's riding on the pam- 
pas, Jackie will bring the children back 
to Manhattan for a short rest, then set 
off for more Spanish and horses, this 
time as guest of the Duchess of Alba at 
Seville's muy pintoresca Spring Fair. 


ia Lindstrom, 27, was firm about 
Bm «T would be very happy to 
become a fine actress like my mother, 
she said in Rome. "But I am not com- 
peting with her." On the face of it, Pia 
could give her mother, Ingrid Bergman, 
some pretty fair competition, though 
she wasn't looking like Joan of Arc 
when she played the screen tests for 
The Devil in Love, a merry morality 


PIA LINDSTROM 
Hot role with the devil. 


film in which Pia would try to get Satan 
to join the angels. If Ingrid's girl gets 
the part, she may have the most unlike- 
ly little devil in the world fall in love 
with her: Mickey Rooney. 


In an elegant speech on "History as 
Literature" before the Society of Amer- 
ican Historians in Washington, former 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 72, 
told a wry tale. "Some years ago," he 
said, “а colleague in the State Depart- 
ment wrote papers in such beautiful 
prose that I found myself influenced 
toward conclusions which, when chal- 
lenged, I could not justify. Protection 
against this siren proved simple. An- 
other colleague rewrote the paper in 
telegraphese, leaving out most adjec- 
tives, inserting the word 'stop' for pe- 
riods. This exorcised the magic. Too 
much art їп the mixture and, in Sir 
John Seeley's contemptuous words, “his- 
tory fades into mere literature." " 

As one of his executors pointed out, 
“The question is no longer of any con- 
cern" to Master Showman Billy Rose, 
who died Feb. 10 of lobar pneumonia. 
But his two sisters are bitterly con- 
cerned, as they demonstrated in Man- 
hattan’s surrogate court by filing suit 
against Billys temporary executors, 
charging, among other things, a fail- 
ure to honor their request that he be 
memorialized with a $125,000 burial 
plot and monument. So poor Billy's 
body has been waiting in a cemetery 
receiving vault for eight weeks while 
family and lawyers haggle. Meantime, 
his fortune, variously estimated be- 


tween $10 million and $30 million, has — 


been temporarily reduced by roughiy 
$600,000 because of a d n 

ket price of A.T. & 
e 
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This 98 ft. diameter antenna is Japan's link with the worldwide satellite TV communications system. It was 5 
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The latest NEC development in s 
98 ft. diameter steerable paraboli 


station equipment for Space communications. By way of orbitin 

space communication relay satellites, it helped Japan telecast fe n 
Tokyo Olympics to viewers throughout the VEG Eo 
| This space communications system is just one example of NEC's 
internationally acclaimed electronics and telecommunications 
virtuosity. As the world's leading manufacturer of telecom DICTOS 
and electronic equipment, NEC is a space age pioneer in the 
development of manyi important new products. Below are some 
examples of NEC's leadership. 
Telephone Equipment—NEC’s new Sagamihara Plant near Tokyo 
produces crossbar switchboards, and is the world’s second largest 
facility of its kind. NEC is also actively developing an electronic 
switching system and some are in actual use. 

Carrier Transmission Equipment—NEC recently developed the 
world’s most advanced multiplex carrier system with 600 channels 

in one back-to-back unit. NEC was the first manufacturer in the world 
to supply a 2700-channel capacity super multiplex coaxial cable carrier 
system and now NEC is the most experienced company in this 
carrier system. 

Microwave Equipment—NEC supplied 96% of Japan’s national 
microwave network, second largest in the world. NEC microwave 
technology has been exported to the U.S.A., as well as modern 
microwave systems to Mexico, India, Australia, Pakistan, etc. The 
most advanced, most dependable line-of-sight and over-the-horizon 
systems come from NEC, including 1800-channel capacity 

microwave systems. 

Radio and TV Broadcasting Equipment—NEC supplied 65”, of all of 
Japan's television stations, including satellite stations. Australia, the 
Philippines, Pakistan, Malaysia, and many other countries use reliable 
TV broadcasting equipment from NEC. In the field of radio ~ 
broadcasting, NEC supplied equipment for 60% of Japan's medium- 
wave radio stations. NEC radio broadcasting equipment 1s now 
operating efficiently and dependably in Spain, Iran, India and many 
other countries. 

Navigation Equipment—NEC's RAPCON (Radar Approach Control 

is a major advance in air traffic control in this age of high-speed 

jet aircraft. Каа E. 
Electronic Components—NEC's reliable electronic components are 
the backbone of NEC's highly integrated, top-performance 

| ications systems. : ` 
E SENE is proud of the fact that ч = Re world's 
largest manufacturer of traveling-wave tubes, which a ita 
components in multichannel microwave relay See a EAS 
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possibilities for automated circuit а D ecce 
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SCIENCE 


TECHNOLOGY 
The Gullibility Experiment 


From East Coast to West, unidenti- 
fied flying objects (otherwise known as : 
UFOs) appeared with the spring. Some 
of the sightings were explained away 
simply. The glowing “objects” that hov- 
ered over southeastern Michigan, said 
the Air Force, were only burning marsh 
gas. But what of the vivid reports that 
came in from Southern’ California, 
where hundreds of residents of metro- 
politan Los Angeles were startled by an 
assortment of weird sights in the night 
sky? Eyewitnesses reported red, white 
and blue (or orange, red and green) 

LOS ANGELES HERALD-EXAMINER 


ol. S 
STUDENTS WARREN & GOULD WITH UFO 
"We suckered everybody." 


lights moving at "fantastic speed." Oth- 
ers detected a strong odor of perfume 
as the UFOs moved overhead. One 
woman saw “four glowing fireballs ar- 
ranged in a cube,” while another in- 
sisted that she had seen a light plane 
shoot down one of the strange things. 

As always, the descriptions were 
more than a little fanciful. This time, 
though, there really were some objects 
overhead—man-made objects that did 
not contain any visitors from a far 
planet. They had been sent aloft by 
three ingenious students at Pasadena’s 
California Institute of Technology. 

Inspired by wild discrepancies in re- 
ports of earlier UFO sightings, Science 
Students Terry Warren, James Gould 
and Douglas Eardley decided to per- 
form a complex “gullibility experi- 
ment.” Working secretly in a steam 
tunnel under the Caltech campus, they 

rigged balloons out of polyethylene 

sheeting and filled them with an inert 
gas—probably helium. From the bot- 
tom of the balloons they suspended 
metal rods, each with fins and a rail- 
road flare fastened to its lower end. 

On four different nights, after walkie- 
talkie-equipped lookouts radioed that 
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campus guards were out of sight, the 
students slipped out of the tunnel, lit 
the flares, and launched their experi- 
ment. As the balloons soared skyward, 
wind caught the fins on the dangling 
rods and started the burning flares ro- 
tating like slowly twirling beacons. 
Though a Caltech employee saw the 
final launching and informed the sheriff, 
it was too late to prevent the headline- 
making results. “We succeeded beyond 
our wildest hopes," said Gould. “We 
suckered everybody. We could have 
made the balloons do fantastic things— 
like zip across the sky—but we pre- 
ferred to keep the experiment simple." 


Capsule Solutions for 


Countless Problems 

Aspirin and adhesive. Rivets and 
floor cleaners. Uranium fuel and food 
flavoring. What do all such widely 
divergent products have in common? 
Answer: They have all been improved 
and made more practical by a little- 
known but rapidly spreading process 
called microencapsulation. 

By breaking up substances into tiny 
particles or droplets, and encapsulating 
each one in a protective coating of its 
own, scientists have turned volatile liq- 
uids into docile, easily handled solids. 
They have extended the effectiveness of 
drugs and insecticides, learned to mask 
unpleasant smells and tastes and to help 
preserve pleasant ones. By removing 
or rupturing the protective coating sud- 


denly, or by allowing it to be penetrated : 


or dissolved gradually, they have pro- 
duced startling and useful effects in 
both industrial processes and commer- 
cial products. 

Carbonless Paper. Microencapsula- 
tion was first used by the National Cash 
Register Co. in 1954 as a means of 
producing carbonless copying paper. 
One sheet of paper was coated on the 
back with a layer of microscopic cap- 
sules containing one chemical; the copy 
sheet was coated on the front with an- 
other chemical. When the two pieces 
were inserted in a typewriter or Tele- 
type machine, the force of the keys hit- 
ting the top sheet broke the capsules, 
releasing the chemicals they contained. 
While the typewriter ribbon supplied 
ink for letters on the top sheet, the 
combined chemicals made an inklike 
copy of the letter on the bottom sheet. 

The carbonless paper quickly caught 
on, and now brings N.C.R. more than 
$25 million a year. But N.C.R. scien- 
tists saw no reason to settle for that one 
payoff from encapsulation. They, and 
researchers for other companies, have 
been busy working out countless other 
applications. Among the most familiar: 
“timed release” decongestants such as 


Contac, and a newly introduced aspirin 
called Measurin. 


‚ Fimed-release decongestant medi- 
cines contain hundreds of small but 
visible pellets of gelatin- or wax-coated 
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as it may seem, is essential to the effi- 
cient functioning of our armed forces," 
conceded Judge Homer Ferguson. “But 
when it is perverted into an excuse for 
retaliating against a soldier for doing 
only that which Congress has expressly 
said it wishes him to be free to do this 
court would be remiss if it did not con- 
demn the effort to persecute him.” 
Schmidt’s announcement that he would 
write the papers “to expose to public 
view the unlawful and unjust measures 
which have been taken against him does 
not amount to an unlawful threat or an 
extortionate communication,” 

Heady with success, Schmidt is now 
talking about getting an honorable dis- 
charge and says that he even expects to 
get damages from the Army for his un- 
lawful imprisonment. 


LAW SCHOOLS 

Learning by Trying 

“The adversary system,” said Su- 
preme Court Justice Tom Clark in a 
speech to Houston lawyers and Jaw stu- 
dents, "operates on the basis that effec- 
tive representation of opposing interests 
is a better lie detector than any ma- 
chine." Unhappily, he added, U.S. law 
schools have so neglected trial training 
that "from where I sit, it appears that 
the tribe of advocates is a vanishing 
race." The country's few skilled advo- 
cates, said Clark, are now so swamped 
that court delays could conceivably 
force the abolition of trial by jury. 

Ex-Prosecutor Clark is determined to 
do what he can to prevent so drastic a 
change in U.S. justice. Under a 1964 
law, indigent federal prisoners may 
now be represented by paid public de- 
fenders, and last year Clark suggested 
that law students could aid the federal 
defenders while learning the art of ad- 
vocacy in the process. Such on-the-job 
training for students would serve much 
the same purpose as the back-to-school 
movement that provides continuing le- 
gal education for practicing attorneys 
(TIME, March 25); it might also enlarge 
the nation's short supply of trial lawyers 
by whetting the appetites of fledglings 
who would otherwise pass up such prac- 
tice in favor of other specialties. ] 

With Ford Foundation money, Chi- 
cago's U.S. District Court got the Na- 
tional Defender Project to start an 1n- 
tern at law" program last fall. Now, 
two-student teams from six Chicago 
law schools report daily to the federal 
courthouse, help determine prisoners 
indigency, gather evidence, interview 
witnesses, prepare motions, huddle with 
the defender at the trial, and are given 
an opportunity to question the judge. 

Mash & Mutuality. Saving a federal 
defender's time and effort, DePaul 
Law Students Jay Shapiro and Larry 
Gabriel recently tackled the case of a 
Puerto Rican moonshiner. Without a 
warrent, federe! agents had invaded his 
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STUDENT DEFENDERS & SUSPECT IN CHICAGO 
And the judge can be questioned too. 


apartment, found 500 lbs. of ferment- 
ing mash, and then nabbed him outside 
in a car crammed with sugar. Aíter 
plumbing assorted precedents, the stu- 
dents informed the defender that the 
agents indeed had “probable cause" for 
the warrantless invasion: the mash 
smell was detected by their own trained 
noses. Such experiences have persuaded 
Gabriel to become a prosecutor, Shapiro 
a criminal lawyer. 

So far, the only trouble has come 
from a U.S. attorney who claimed that 
a defenders eager student aide de- 
prived him of courtroom “mutuality.” 
Since he himself had no such eager 
helper, argued the prosecutor, the jury 
might have been prejudiced. The judge 
sustained the objection, but Chicago's 
Program Director Ray Berg is hardly 
daunted; he hopes soon to enroll all of 
the city's third-year law students in civil 
as well as criminal cases. 

Precious Commodity. Though local 
bar associations often take an initially 
dim view of such efforts, the idea that 
law students should emulate medical 
students’ intern training has now been 
accepted in varying degrees in Colora- 
do, Florida, Michigan, Montana, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York and 
Wyoming. In Massachusetts, the state's 
highest court has authorized law stu- 
dents to appear in lower courts and to 
defend indigents in cases involving less 
than 24 years’ imprisonment. At Bos- 
ton University, law students now get 
classroom credit for courtroom prac- 
tice in Roxbury, a predominantly Ne- 
gro slum where 70% of defendants 
cannot afford lawyers. Lest a student 
prove unequal to his job, a veteran 
teacher-advocate is always on hand to 
rescue the client. Every law student. 4 
needs such training, says B.U.'s Assist. у 
ant Law Dean Robert L. Sp 
“The liberty of his futu 
precious а commodi y 
through, the misti 
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MODERN LIVING 


CUSTOMS 


Toward Nationwide D.S.T. ; 
Ever since the U.S. began expert 
menting with daylight-saving time 1n 
1918, the nation during the spring. sum- 
mer and fall has turned itself into а 
chaotic crazy quilt of conflicting time 
patterns. Eighteen states observe D.S.T. 
on a uniform statewide basis. In anoth- 
er 18 states, individual communities 
decide for themselves whether or not 
they will follow D.S.T. and set for 
themselves the dates on which it goes 
into and out of effect. Fourteen other 
states, including almost the entire South, 
remain on standard time all year long. 

The great timekeeping hodgepodge 
costs railroads. airlines and bus com- 
panies millions of dollars a year just for 
printing and distributing revised time- 
tables. But the obvious answer, nation- 
wide D.S.T.. has long been opposed by 
farmers who argue that "fast time," as 
they call it, wrecks their harvests since 
they cannot begin work until the dew 
is off the hay. Furthermore, they com- 
plain, it is one thing to tell a man to get 
up an hour earlier, quite another thing 
to tell a cow. 

Last week. by a decisive 281-to-91 
vote in the House, Congress approved 
a bill previously passed by the Senate 
that takes a major step in the direction 
of uniform nationwide D.S.T. Effective 
this year, the bill requires that D.S.T. 
commence on the last Sunday in April 
and end on the last Sunday in October 
for all states and communities that 
choose to observe it. Next year, under 
the bill's provisions, all states will have 
to observe uniform D.S.T. statewide 
unless their legislatures opt for uniform 
standard time for the entire state. But 
as early risers know, the sun is already 
up before 6 a.m., tennis courts in the 
South have been readied for after-work 
play, and early gardening has begun. 
So why not begin D.S.T. on the last 
Sunday in March rather than April? 


FASHION 

Pieced in Plastic 

The effect was breathtaking. Out 
strode the model, clothed in nothing but 
wafer-thin ‘Plastic disks, each glinting 
with dazzling sun colors (hot orange 
pink) and hung together with fine wires. 
Next came a coat of mail in glistening 
silver that let a generous amount of 
skin ВО unprotected. Then came sun 
visors shaped like welders’ helmets and 
oversized plastic earrings that dangled 
weightlessly at shoulder level, 

It was the U.S. debut at Manhat- 
tan’s Lord & Taylor of Jewelry Designer 
Paco Rabanne, at 32 the hit of Paris 
and overnight a whole industry in him- 
self. Only last February, Paco presented 
a small experimental collection of disk 

dresses in his fifth-floor, walk-up Paris 
studio, and suddenly the rush was on. 


Britains Queen plunged with 14 pages, 
Harpers Bazaar put his work on last 
month's cover, and Vogue's current is- 
sue leads off with Top Model Donvale 
Luna (TIME, April 1) in one of Paco's 
shifts, which amply displays her body 
(models in the U.S. prefer to wear a 
body stocking underneath). 

Sexy Mermaids. Bound to be seen 
everywhere this summer, if Paco's hand- 
crafters can keep up with demand and 
charge accounts can take the gaff (dress- 
es begin at $300, simple earrings $4), 
Rabanne's disks were an instant hit with 
the models. “It makes such a nice clat- 
ter when you move," said one. "I feel 
like a sexy mermaid." What happens if 
you sit down? “You shouldn't; they're 
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PACO & MODELS 
With such a nice clatter. 


for dancing," was Paco's prompt retort. 
One model tried anyway, reported: “Not 
bad. It sort of slips away." 

Paco himself sort of slipped into 
haute couture. As the son of Balenci- 
aga's première (first seamstress) in San 
Sebastian, Spain, he grew up in the 
world of fashion. He set out to be an 
architect, studied at the Atelier Perret, 
then drifted into fashion design. “Fash- 
ion is the same process as architecture,” 
he explains. “Both are concerned with 
very precise limits—in fashion, those of 
а woman's body.” One reminder of his 
former studies is his white-pailletted hat, 

directly inspired by Bucky Fuller's geo- 
desic dome.” 

‚ Clean-Cut & Brilliant. He began hit- 
Ung his stride with plastic accessories. 
AE OMY Чао; and huge choker 

е jewelry grew into whole 
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Victim 0ш}, Barbra Streisand’s second tele- 
2 until they fagecial, and the publicity buildup 
and, in some ул like the Second Coming. 
хе ап арр! most electrifying entertainer in 
| wld” pealed a CBS advertisement 
iy last week, "has a new hit on 
C ais... even more exciting than 
ephone Co js The morning after, many а 
1,500 ап розе ecstatically through the 
Б! AT Color Me Barbra, the show was 
derick Rapt Sand one reviewer exclaimed 
| стаім "hr magnificent.” “She is the 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


Seven Deadly Daytime Sins 


“I broke off with Mrs. Scott, God 
help me. . . and her. . ” 
"Im frightened, Dr. Bauer , |. SO 


„ 


frightened. . . 
“I don't feel anything just now . 
except dead inside." RA 

Such are the arias of soap Operas, 


day in and day out, on daytime tele- 


vision, the last outpost of the knitting 


brow and the purling organ. Once, night- 


time TV was the only phase of pro- 
gramming that interested sponsors and 
networks; today, television executives 
are laughing on the other side of their 
phases. 

Daytime TV now reaches about 140 
million women a week, women who are 
in the money—and in the market for 
detergents, beauty aids, foods, baby 
products and hundreds of other ad- 
vertisable commodities. But the 25-inch 
screen offers them little more than sod- 
den, sorrowful soap operas, plus situa- 
tion-comedy reruns, game shows and old 
movies. Save for the sell, it might be 
1956; except for the pictures, it could 
be 1936 and the heyday of daytime 
radio. 

Relations & Romance. As in the old 
days, the housewife is bombarded with 
programs whose aim is to exploit at 
least five of the seven deadly sins. Ava- 
rice and gluttony are the main compo- 
nents of such game shows as Let's Make 
a Deal, where husbands and wives bick- 
er as they try to guess the prices of 
lawn sprinklers and diet bread, and Su- 
permarket Sweep, where grocery shelves 
are swept clean by tense men with 
shopping carts racing against a clock. 
Envy, too, is an important ingredient 
of the game-show recipe. The house- 
wife who abandons diaper and vacuum 
cleaner to watch Jeopardy or You Don't 
Say! sits red- and green-eyed as other 
women—coifed and dressed 
in their finest at midday— 
win money and refrigera- 
tors and play charades (“lie, 
czar, rust . Lazarus!”) 
with real, live, ever-popular, 
never-to-be-forgotten celeb- 
rities such as Alan King, 
Tom Poston, Morey Am- 
sterdam, and  what’s-his- 
name. ' 

But it is lust that wins 
the viewers' closest atten- 
tion. Once the radio soap 
Operas seemed as spotless 
as if they had been scrubbed 
down by the sponsor's prod- 
uct; now the TV actors 
seem to need their mouths 
washed out with it. The girl 
who wondered if her parents 
knew about her abortion 
used to be put off with a 
sigh; now she is told out- 
right: *No, they think you 
have ruptured ovarian 
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cysts.” Confidential for Women pre- 
sents melodramas of domestic relations | 
out of Albee by Metalious. He: “I hope ! 
our daughter doesn't turn into a dried 
up, emasculating . . ." She: “Oh, shut | 
ир! If you don't like it, get out of here!" 
He: "For 23 years you've stripped the i 
manhood right off of me, and I need- 
ed you." She: "Wanted, not needed!" | 
Whereupon a "human relations special- | 
ISU Instantly pops up before the cam- | 
eras to analyze the situation as "a break- Mi 
down in communication and too much | 
dependence on romance.” | 
„Рип & Games. For variety, the house- | 
wife can tune in on As the World Turns, j 
the doyenne of daily dramas, where the ii 
actors still say “You mean . . ." and \ 
"It can't be true!" апа regularly face | 
death, disease, violence, alcoholism, at- | 
tempted 'suicide, amnesia, rape, mal- 
practice and child-custody suits. The 
viewer can be forgiven if she becomes a | 
victim of another deadly sin—pride—at | 
having a family who, no matter what | 
their vagaries, must seem to be the epi- | 
tome of middle-class morality compared 
to the atrocity-ridden citizens of World, Fd 
Search for Tomorrow, Love of Life, and M 
Guiding Light. | 
All of which leaves daytime TV | 
with only two sins untouched: wrath | 
and sloth. | { 
And as the shadows begin to lengthen 
on her lawn and the commercials for | 
virile laundry detergents (Boost!, Blast!, | 
Fist!, Kick!, Sneer!, Guts!) ricochet 
around the homemaker's uncleaned liv- 
ing room, sloth can easily be accounted "n 
for. As for wrath, that depends. Will ! 
she one day wax wroth when she sud- 
denly realizes how many sunlit hours 
have been spent before the tube? Will 
she rise and turn off the set? Or is she 
trapped forever in the ЙісКегіпо world 
of vicarious fun and games, scandal and 
sex? Tune out tomorrow. 
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KIENHOLZ & “BILLIE” 
Souvenirs of tragedy in junk. 


SCULPTURE 


Savonarola in the City of Angels 

High in the hills above Hollywood's 
Sunset Strip, a brick path leads to a 
sturdy, plain studio. Inside lives the man 
who last week was the most talked- 
about artist in all Los Angeles, 38-year- 
old Edward Kienholz. To keep in line 
the crowds thronging to see his work, 
the Los Angeles County Museum took 
the precaution of canceling all days off 
and vacations for its guards. 

Surprisingly, what the people saw has 
all the surface appeal of a ten-week- 
dead rabbit. Kienholz is the man who 
immortalized (and cannibalized) an en- 
tire Los Angeles bar to make The Bean- 
ery (Time, Dec. 17). His grotesque as- 
semblages are covered with epoxy and 
fiber glass. 'They bristle with real bones, 
felt-covered bric-a-brac, and unglamor- 
ized junk. “АП the little tragedies are 
evident in junk," he says, and he has 
made the junk heap his souvenir album. 

The Viewer as Voyeur. There are 
those who see Kienholz's 47 collected 
works as an album of brilliant satire; 
others dig him as a kind of beat Sa- 
vonarola; some consider him à blatant 
pornographer. The show, in fact, almost 
did not come off. County officials threat- 
ened until opening night to ban it, held 

off only in the face of a firm trustee 
and museum-staff declaration that “а 
great museum, like a great library, ac- 

EXER сараја and studies, but does 

ass judgment; on 1 
ang Aine n do m CO RH 
rawing the chief epithets - ien- 
holz's 1964 work Back Seat Da 

'38, composed in part.of a truncated '38 

Dodge. In the back seat, amid a debris 

of cigarette wrappers and beer bottles 

is a partial plaster figure of a girl being 

fondled by a man fashioned out of 
chicken wire. When the car door is 
opened, a light floods the interior and 
the viewer is as startled at seeing himself 
reflected as voyeur in the mirrors inside 
as he is by the scene before him. 

The other principal target is a huge, 
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walk-through tableau titled Roxy's, a 
1961 re-creation of a 1943 wartime 
brothel in Las Vegas. One of the girls, 
Five Dollar Billie, is a mannequin with 
a virtuous face but a ravaged body 
(symbolized by a stuffed squirrel climb- 
ing out of her breast) lying on a sewing- 
machine table. Like a pathetic machine, 
she Yo-Yos pelvically if a spectator ped- 
dles the foot treadle. Adding a sardonic 
note is a call-to-arms portrait of General 
MacArthur and a sergeant's jacket, be- 
decked with a good-conduct medal. 

Bigness ls Sickness. Kienholz him- 
self sees his work as morality plays, as 
subtly scripted, static happenings. If 
they shock, it is merely to catch atten- 
tion. Of Back Seat Dodge— 38, the 
artist says: "I think, when kids see 
where they are and why they are, I 
really think they would have second 
thoughts about what they're going to 
do with their lives. With my Dodge, 
the romantic nonsense is gone." 

Kienholz, as a Northwest farmer's 
son who has made Los Angeles his 
home, feels like the puritan visiting Go- 
morrah. Says he: "The bigness of this 
city is a sickness. This need for space, 
grading the hills and filling the valleys, 
it’s all part of man's inhumanity to man 
multiplied a million times, grinding 
against each other daily." Living in the 
city of five-level freeways, Kienholz 
searches for timeless values and trage- 
dies in a metropolis that thrives on the 
fleeting present. 

Embalmed Nostalgia. X Kienholz's 
strategy is to preserve the past in his 
works, coating his junk assemblages in 
a rock-hard veneer of fiber glass. He 
handles decay as a time clock between 
the ever fresh present and the fullness 
of a lifetime, meticulously reconstruct- 
ing the scene, down to an original 1943 
calendar pinned on the wall of Roxy's. 
The mustiness he seeks to enshrine is 
not embalmed nostalgia. “I think of my 
art as laying a trail for people. They can 
follow it, and at a certain point I dis- 
appear. Then they-have to make a 
decision, even if it’s only to get the hell 
out of there. No one can walk past a 
tableau; he has to walk into it. And if 
one person ends up being better, then 
I’m completely vindicated.” 


PAINTING 


The Sensual Innocent 
“The Italian Renaissance,” wrote the 
late Bernard Berenson, *was a period 
in the history of modern Europe com- 
parable to youth in the life of an indi- 
vidual. It had all youth’s love of finery 
and of play.” This is true of its art, and 
never more so than when the work itself 
was done by a young, aspiring painter. 
Such is the case with Correggio’s youth- 
ful masterpiece, done when the artist 

was barely 21. 

„То purchase the painting, the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago had to pay a half 
million dollars and considers it the most 
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paintings and regular use of fluoridated 
toothpastes, give some degree of pro- 
tection against cavities at all ages. 
With the Navy work to encourage 
them, more and more civilian dentists 
seem likely to give their patients a 
mouthful of one chemical or another 
as an alternative to the dreaded drill 
Dr. Finn Brudevold of Harvard’s famed 
Forsyth Dental Center is concerned 
that the tin in the stannous fluoride so- 
lution commonly used for painting may 
interfere with the absorption of fluo- 
rine, and he is casting around for a 
better compound. Meanwhile, he Says, it 


Some benefit 


helps to cover the teeth, right after 
painting, with a protective coat of sili- 
cone grease. A colleague, Dr. Basil 
Richardson, believes that the best coat- 
ing is polyoxyethylene soya amine—a 
sort of reverse detergent to keep the 
saliva from washing the fluoride away. 

Other chemicals are also gaining sta- 
tus as decay preventives. Zirconium 
salts have been suggested by some re- 
searchers, but they appear to be too 
poisonous for general use. Phosphates 
are safer and more promising, and sev- 
eral communities are trying the addi- 
tion of dicalcium phosphate to cereals 
and bread. Even the most skeptical in- 
vestigators at the National Institute of 
Dental Research now believe that de- 
cay may be arrested in its earliest stages 
by painting the teeth with a solution 
containing tricalcium phosphate and 
potassium fluoride. 

There is no lack of work for all such 
chemicals. The National Institute's for- 
mer director, Dr. Francis A. Arnold Jr., 
estimates in round, “open wide” num- 
bers that there are 1,000,000,000 un- 
filled cavities in the U.S. 
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MEDICINE 


| 
at any age. | 
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HOSPITALS 
The Rectal Thermometer 


Near dawn every morning, a nurse 
walks into the hospital room, wakes the 
patient and subjects him to what for 
many remains a humiliating procedure, | 
although it has become routine: inser- 
tion of a rectal thermometer. “The im- | 
portance of this entrenched practice,” 
said last week’s Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, “is so univer- | 
sally accepted that, like the mechanics | 
of normal breathing, it is rarely dis- 
cussed or even considered." | 
The time has come for doctors to |, 
reflect on it, says the A.M.A., because \ 
the entrenched practice can be fatal. | 


U.S. MARINE CORPS 1. 
| 
| 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The University of Minnesota's Dr. Jus- 
tin J. Wolfson recently reported a case 
in which an eight-day-old baby died be- + | 
cause the thermometer had pierced the b 
wall of its rectum. Actual perforation || 
of the rectum appears to be rare, says | И 
the А.М.А., but “injury to the rectum bud 
by the thermometer is not uncommon. 
Severe bleeding, ulceration, abscesses, 
hematomas and scarring have been re- 
ported." Autopsies indicate that rectal 
injury may occur in more than 6% of 
patients. 

What is needed, says the A.M.A., is 
a thermometer that will not cause in- 
jury. But no U.S. manufacturer has yet 
produced a safer thermometer at an 
economic price. А safer design, used in 
Scandinavia, has a slender sensing tip, 
similar to the American, but then broad- 
ens out to a flat shank, thick enough 
to prevent too deep a penetration. The 
best the A.M.A. can suggest is tha 
nurses and mothers be instructed in how 
to insert a thermometer co 
told never to leave a chil 
tated patient alone. 
in place. E 
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MUSIC 


ORCHESTRAS 


The Elite Eleven 

When the Ford Foundation awarded 
an $85 million grant to U.S. orchestras 
five months ago, it was paying tribute 
to the nation's richest and most under- 
rated cultural asset. The symphony or- 
chestra has long been a mighty factor 
in the creative life of U.S. communi- 
ties, but most Americans, cowed by a 
self-consciousness about European cul- 
ture, have never acknowledged it. 

Actually, when it comes to making 
symphony music, the Old World is not 
only inferior to the U.S., it isn't even 
old. The New York Philharmonic, for 
example, was founded in 1842, is 40 
years older than the Berlin Philhar- 
monic: the St. Louis Symphony. (1885) 
predates both Amsterdam's Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra and the London Sym- 
phony. Indeed, by most any yardstick, 
U.S. orchestras outstrip their counter- 
parts on the Continent. Last season 
the Vienna Philharmonic performed 50 
concerts and the London Symphony 32, 
while the Philadelphia Orchestra played 
179 and the Boston Symphony 206. 
Of the world's 2,000 orchestras, the 
U.S. claims 1,401, including 25 that 
rank as major. France, by contrast, 
has only two professional symphony or- 
chestras outside Paris, Britain only six 
outside London. 

What is more, the quality of the top 
U.S. orchestras has developed to such 
a marked degree in the past few years 
that the Big Five—Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, New York and Philadelphia 
—are being crowded for honors by 
numerous other contenders. The first 
to surface was the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony under Conductor William Stein- 
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berg. Through unstinting musicianship 
and an easygoing charm, Steinberg has 
molded his orchestra into а precision in- 
strument of the highest caliber (Time, 
Sept. 11, 1964). Moving west, there 
are no fewer than five more orchestras 
which, by the outstanding efforts of 
their masterbuilder conductors, now 
merit room at the top with the Big 
Five and Pittsburgh, comprising, in all, 
what might be called the Elite Eleven. 

> DETROIT SYMPHONY operates under 
the successful “Detroit Plan," which 
this season accounted for contributions 
of $275,000 from 185 corporations, 
and a broad base of individual support 
to back its proud claim of being “every- 
body's orchestra." Sweden’s Sixten Ehr- 
ling, 48, who replaced the venerable 
Paul Paray as conductor in 1962, has 
tempered the heavily romantic reperto- 
ry favored by "Papa Paray" with stiff 
doses of modern music, has sharpened 
the ensemble playing into machine- 
tooled precision, and has added a vel- 
vety sheen to the orchestra's sound 
with the addition of 23 new musicians 
this year. Intense, sharp-featured Ehr- 
ling has brought a dashing and vigorous 
new image to the Detroit podium. 

> Houston SvMPHONY has come a 
long way from the days when it played 
Old Black Joe for encores and accom- 
panied a wrestling match at a war-bond 
rally. The secret of the Houston’s suc- 
cess today is Sir John Barbirolli, 66, 
whose solid musicianship, gained dur- 
ing a long career as conductor of such 
ensembles as the New York Philhar- 
monic and Britain’s Hallé Orchestra, 
compensates mightily for the lack of 
depth in his players. Mindful that at- 
tendance had skidded with the modern- 
ist programming of Leopold Stokowski 
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TV BUS & SUBWAY AD 
After the button-down blues, a nose to the fine print. 


NEWSPAPERS 
Doing Without the Dailies 


Boston's month-old newspaper strike 
sputtered out last week. During a 14- 
hour negotiating session with the unions, 
the publishers offered a fresh proposal 
on the controversial pension plan and 
gave hints of a wage boost as well. 
"We've got enough unions to talk to 
from here to Chicago," said Boston 
Globe President John Taylor, referring 
to the eleven unions, which disagree on 
the kind of contract they want. 

While they waited for the unions and 
the papers to compromise, Bostonians 
were getting their news in spurts. Sales 
of out-of-town papers rose sharply. The 
Sunday New York Times brought as 
much as $1.50 a copy. TV Guide sold 
like sweepstakes tickets. Television sta- 
tions stepped up their coverage. and 
staffers of the Record American and 
the Herald-Traveler appeared on cam- 
era daily to read the news. Decked out 
in button-down TV-blue shirts, they no 
longer looked like the old city-room 
gang. Boston Globe reporters also tried 
TV, but gave it up. What with stum- 
bling over their lines and never looking 
at the camera, they were making such a 
bad impression that they feared people 
would not read them once they got 
back into print. 
rion NS was understandable, 
but Bostonians were obviously hunger- 
ing for print. When WNACTV plastered 
subways and buses with posters er i 
newspaper overlayed with big lack 
letters, “Tonight go home and read 
your Channel 7," one subway rider was 
spotted with his nose against а poster 
as he tried to decipher the fine print 
in the background of the ad. ў 

Не тау ѕооп реї something meatier 
to read. At week's end, the publishers 
announced that they had reached a 
tentative settlement with the printers 
and mailers, leaders of the strike—who 
reportedly agreed to accept pay raises 
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in lieu of increased fringe benefits. The 
agreement still must be ratified by the 
union membership. But with luck, Bos- 
tonians will be getting their fingers dirty 
again this week. 


All the Handouts Fit to Print 

To the editors of the New York 
Times, the story obviously seemed sig- 
nificant. It began with more than half 
a column on the front page and carried 
over to a full page inside. Written by 
Times Washington Bureau Chief Tom 
Wicker, the piece was based on a hand- 
out: a statement calling for a more 
liberalized U.S. policy toward Commu- 
nist China, including eventual diplomat- 
ic recognition and admission to the 
United Nations. Wicker emphasized that 
the statement had been signed by “198 
academic experts on China," all of whom 
belong to the Association for Asian 
Studies. Happy to have so many experts 
agreeing with its own position, the Times 
applauded in an editorial: "The state- 
ment on China by 198 Asian scholars— 
opposed by only 19 other members of 
the Association for Asian Studies— 
shows where the weight of informed 
American opinion lies." 

Signers in Dispute. All of which goes 
to illustrate the danger of making too 
much of handouts. In a letter published 
by the Times last week, Wm. Theodore 
de Bary, a member of the Association 
for Asian Studies and Chairman of the 
Department of Chinese and Japanese at 
Columbia University, explained that the 
signers are only a fraction of the asso- 
ciation’s 3,374 members. "Since it is a 
policy of the Association not to take а 
stand or conduct a vote on political 
questions," wrote De Bary, "no person 
or group can claim to represent the 
membership. Signers of the statement 
must have been unaware such à co 
struction would be put upon Бу | 

. . Я А рЫ 
presenting it to the Times. 

The association's пай 
L. A. Peter Gosling 
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sor of geography at the University of 
Michigan, was even blunter. Calling 
Wicker’s article “factually inaccurate,” 
Gosling estimated that only one-third 
of the signers could be considered Chi- 
na experts. By paying $15-a-year dues, 
anyone who demonstrates an interest in 
Asia can join the association; members 
range from anthropologists to theolo- 
gians to librarians. Moreover, charged 
Gosling, some of the signers do not 
belong to the association; nor was the 
entire membership contacted and given 
a chance to sign the paper. “It was 
disorganized,” says Gosling. “They sent 
letters to people they knew who shared 
similar views, and these people sent 
the material on to others who generally 
were in agreement.” 

The drafters of the document—Har- 
old Taylor, onetime president of Sarah 
Lawrence College, and Betty Goetz Lall, 
of Cornell University’s School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations—deny any 
such intent. As the leaders of the Man- 
hattan-based National Research Coun- 
cil on Peace Strategy, which issues state- 
ments on foreign policy, they feel that 
they consulted enough China scholars on 
the wording of their paper, and that 
they circulated it sufficiently. No other 
U.S. newspaper, however, shared the 
Times’s enthusiasm for the document. 

If they ran anything on it at all, most 
papers carried a much shorter Associ- 
ated Press story that coupled the schol- 
ars’ recommendations with similar ones 
made by Senator Fulbright. Even many 
of the papers that subscribe to the New 

York Times News Service ran the A.P. 

version. 

Acute Scholaritis. “I and the New 

York Times,” says Wicker, “thought 

and still think the document was a con- 
siderable contribution to debate on the 
subject.” He attributed the complaints 
to what he calls the “China lobby.” But 
the fact is that the criticism came from 

all quarters. In his appearance before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
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tee last week, David Nelson Rowe, po- 
litical science professor at Yale, charged 
the Times with “at the very least a gross 
distortion of the meaning of the sta- 
tistics. Such are the distortions of propa- 
gandistic journalism.” The liberal Re- 
porter magazine editorialized: “The 
Times built the release into major sig- 
nificance by giving it inordinate promi- 
nence and a largely spurious authority. 
This is not just an acute case of ‘schol- 
aritis’; this is irresponsible journalism.” 


Victory in Springfield 

Publisher Sam Newhouse, 70, finally 
“bought” Springfield, Mass., last week. 
It took him six years of tough scrapping 
to win control of the town’s three pa- 
pers: the morning Union, the afternoon 
News and the Sunday Republican. But 
as usual, what Sam Newhouse wanted, 
Sam eventually got. 

Newhouse already owned. 14 other 
papers, plus Condé Nast publications, 
when he bought a controlling interest 
in the Springfield papers back in 1960. 
But voting rights to a large block of 
stock were not to be his until September 
1967. In the meantime that stock was 
to be voted by the papers manage- 
ment, which regarded Newhouse as a 
foreign raider and would not even let 
him look at the company's books. New- 
house fought back by filing a flock of 
lawsuits; he charged that the papers’ 
profits were being haphazardly poured 
into the already swollen employee pen- 
sion funds. In turn, the newspapers ran 
stories belittling their boss-to-be. 

To Newhouse, the settlement that 
came at the cost of $4,000,000 will 
give him a 17-month head start as un- 
disputed owner of his new papers. To 
Springfield staffers, it now means little, 
if anything. They are already recon- 
ciled to the brash outsider. “We have 
had a lot of opportunity to talk with 
employees in other Newhouse opera- 
tions,” says one editor, “and we haven’t 
found anything to get alarmed about.” 
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with fraternities that stil] Tefuse, after 
some 15 years of pressure, to broaden 
their membership selection. National 
officers of Sigma Chi were to decide 
this week whether to kick out its Stan- 
ford chapter, which was suspended [ast 
year after announcing that it intended 
to pledge a Negro. The trustees of 
Brown University ordered the Brown 
Sigma Chi chapter to disaffiliate on 
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less seriously. “For the first time a stu- 
dent can feel he neither should—nor 
should not—belong to a fraternity," 
says Ohio State's Dean John Bonner. 

The Durable Blackball. Critics of 
fraternities contend that they are anach- 
ronistic because today's college students 
tend to be serious about scholarship, 
scoff at any pretentions to status, con- 
sider secret rituals something for Klans 
or kids, resist togetherness, applaud all 
moves toward individual equality. De- 
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spite official pressure against racial dis- 
crimination, the blackball system, which 
forfeits membership control to the most 
prejudiced among a chapter's members, 
still keeps most fraternities segregated. 
In the 42,000-enrollment at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, not a single Negro 
belongs to any fraternity except all- 


Negro Alpha Phi Alpha. There are no 
Neero fraternity members at all among 


University of Wisconsin's 39,000 
nts. 

so working against fraternities are 
1 new dormitories, which often of- 
swimming pools, libraries, billiard 
s and rooms with baths, and often 
less to live in than fraternity houses. 
iss Rah-Rah. Some Greek societies 
'eforming to meet the new student 

d. University of Texas fraternities 

set up a system to tutor their new 
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y types have long since transformed 
Greek "hell week” to “help week.” 
.utgers, ten of the 27 campus frater- 
з have Negro members. There is a 
ing movement by local chapters to 
€ from their nationals and to di- 
the influence of mossback alum- 
‘We insist upon local autonomy,” 
Colgate Dean William Griffith, *and 
f our fraternities have it.’ Many 
ges insist that fraternities still im- 
> student life, offer them financial 
in return for more institutional 
ol МІТ. stoutly encourages its 


strong fraternity system. 

Berkeley's Assistant Dean of Students 
Lewis Rice argues that fraternities and 
sororities still meet “а basic social need," 
particularly on a large campus, in giv- 
ing students “а sense of belonging and 
identification with a peer group." If the 
rah-rah pledge-or-die appeal of 
Greek groups is fading, it ma 
to their benefit, enabliz 
more naturally into 
today's campus Ш 
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tee last week, David Nelson Rowe, po- 
litical science professor at Yale, charged 
the Times with “at the very least a gross 
distortion of the meaning of the sta- 
tistics. Such are the distortions of propa- 
gandistic journalism.” The liberal Re- 
porter magazine editorialized: “The 
Times built the release into major sig- 
nificance by giving it inordinate promi- 
nence and a largely spurious authority. 
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with fraternities that still refuse, after 
some 15 years of pressure, to broaden 
their membership selection; National 
officers of Sigma Chi were to decide 
this week whether to kick out its Stan- 
ford chapter, which was suspended last 
year after announcing that it intended 
to pledge a Negro. The trustees of 
Brown University ordered the Brown 
Sigma Chi chapter to disaffiliate on 
grounds that the national organization 
was discriminatory. Sigma Chi has filed 
a federal suit to force the University 
of Colorado to end the probation of 
its Boulder chapter. Officials of eight 
Eastern colleges recently met privately 
in Syracuse, N.Y.; to agree on how 
to handle their Sigma Chi chapters. 
Nationwide fraternity membership is 

up from 162,000 in 1962 to 200,000 
today (out of 3,600,000 male students), 
and the number of chapters has risen 
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spite official pressure against racial dis- 
crimination, the blackball system, which 
forfeits membership control to the most 
prejudiced among a chapter’s members 
still keeps most fraternities segregated. 
In the 42,000-enrollment at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, not a single Negro 
belongs to any fraternity except all- 
Negro Alpha Phi Alpha. There are no 
Negro fraternity members at all among 
the University of Wisconsin’s 39,000 


students. 


Also working against fraternities are 
plush new dormitories, which often of- 


fer swimming pools, libraries, billiard 
tables and rooms with baths, and often 
Cost less to live in than fraternity houses. 

Less Rah-Rah. Some Greek societies 
are reforming to meet the new student 
mood. University of Texas fraternities 
have set up a system to tutor their new 
freshmen members. Social services of 
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Status is for Klans, or kids. 


from 3,600 in 1962 to 4,000 now. But 
the percentage of students who join 
Greek societies is shrinking steadily. 
Fraternity membership has declined at 
the University of Illinois, despite an 
increase of 4,000 more undergraduate 
men in the past ten years. Similarly, at 
the University of California’s Berkeley 
campus, Greek societies lost 20% of 
their members in five years, while un- 
dergraduate enrollment rose 13%. On 
some campuses, fraternities are питегі- 
cally as strong as ever, but everywhere 
students take Greek membership much 
less seriously. “For the first time a stu- 
dent can feel he neither should—nor 
should not—belong to a fraternity, 
says Ohio State’s Dean John Bonner. 

The Durable Blackball. Critics of 
fraternities contend that they are anach- 
ronistic because today’s college students 
tend to be serious about scholarship, 
scoff at any pretentions to status, con- 
sider secret rituals something for Klans 
or kids, resist togetherness, applaud all 
moves toward individual equality. De- 
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many types have long since transformed 
the Greek “hell week" to “help week.” 
At Rutgers, ten of the 27 campus frater- 
nities have Negro members. There is a 
growing movement by local chapters to 
break from their nationals and to di- 
lute the influence of mossback alum- 
ni. “We insist upon local autonomy,” 
says Colgate Dean William Griffith, “and 
all of our fraternities have it.’ Many 
colleges insist that fraternities still im- 
prove student life, offer them financial 
help in return for more institutional 
control. M.LT. stoutly encourages its 
strong fraternity system. 

Berkeley’s Assistant Dean of Students 
Lewis Rice argues that fraternities and 
sororities still meet “а basic social need,” 
particularly on a large campus, in giv- 
ing students “а sense of belonging and 
identification with a peer group.” If the 
гаһ-гаһ pledge-or-die appeal o = 
Greek groups is fading, it m 


to their benefit, enabli j 
more naturally into 
today's campus 
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CLAY ON THE ROPES 


PRIZEFIGHTING 
Speaking of Indignities 

There must be times when Cassius 
Clay wonders what in the name of Allah 
has happened to him. Just yesterday he 
was “the Greatest,’ a carefree teen- 
ager who chattered amusingly about 
winning the heavyweight championship 
of the world and driving around in a 
tomato-red Cadillac. Now he is 24, 
divorced, in Dutch with the draft, con- 
demned by Congressmen. He is the 
“champion of the world," but it is a 
smallish world: eleven states, the United 
Kingdom, Europe, Africa, Australia, 
and the Brotherhood of Black Muslims. 
He can't get a license in Chicago, and 
he can't get a fight anywhere with 
Ernie Terrell, who claims to be the 
champion of the rest of the world. 

Last week Champion Clay was re- 
duced to fighting for pocket money in 
Toronto, a hockey town, against George 
Chuválo, a onetime used-car salesman. 
When it was all over and he had won, 
Clay suffered one more indignity: the 
Canadian government held up his purse, 
to make sure that he paid his taxes. 

Let's Be Practical. A potato-faced 
pug, noted mainly for his high threshold 
of pain and his mastery of the “upper- 
cup"—a left hook to an opponent's pri- 
vate parts—Chuvalo was ranked tenth 
among the World Boxing Association's 
top ten heavyweights. True, he had nev- 
er been knocked down in 47 pro fights, 
but he had lost eleven, including three 
of the last eight—to Floyd Patterson, 
Ernie Terrell and an Argentine named 
Eduardo Corletti. Sportswriters called 
the fight "the mismatch of the decade"; 
bookmakers installed Clay as the 1-to- 
7 favorite—and then refused to take 
any bets. There were rows of empty $7 
seats at Toronto's Maple Leaf Gardens; 
the 38 theater proprietors who piped 
in the closed-circuit telecast took their 
lumps when only 50,000 fans turned out 
—XY. 250,000 who watched Clay demol- 
ish Floyd Patterson last November. — 

Strangely enough, it was all it wasn't 
supposed to be: a fight. Slow, awk- 
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Below the belt is easier on the hands. 


SPORT 


ward, outreached by three inches, Chu- 
valo was totally practical. “I am a rough 
fighter, bordering on the dirty,” he ad- 
mitted. “I have to overpower Clay, wear 
him down, run him into the ground.” 
In the first round, he rifled a left at 
Clay’s kneecap and followed with a hook 
to the groin. He then grabbed hold of 
the champion’s neck with one glove, 
whaled away at Clay’s kidneys with the 
other. 

Fans at ringside screamed “Foul!, 
Foul", but Referee Jack Silvers just 
shrugged. “Chuvalo is a body puncher,” 
he explained later, “and stopping him 
from hitting low is like cutting off his 
arm.” In the third round, the Canadian 
pinned Clay against the ropes, belted 
him a dozen times with right and left 
hooks—all below the belt. The judges 
applauded that display by awarding 
Chuvalo the round. 

Stunted Redwood. It was the only 
round he won. Landing five punches for 
every one he took, Clay bounced jab 
after jab off Chuvalo’s unguarded fore- 
head; his slashing right raised big pink 
lumps on the. Canadian's pudgy face. 
In the eleventh round, Cassius staggered 
Chuvalo with a flurry of combinations; 
in the 13th, he landed at least 30 solid 
punches—left jabs, left hooks, straight 
rights, right uppercuts. By the end of 
the 15th round, Chuvalo's eyes were 
slits; he was cut on the scalp and right 
eyebrow, and blood was trickling from 
his nose. But he was still standing—like 
“a stunted redwood,” wrote New York 
Timesman Robert Lipsyte—rooted to 
the canvas of the ring. 

What did it prove? Nothing, aside 
from the fact that Clay can take it as 
well as dish it out. Some critics sneered 
that he was a powder-puff puncher; 
others insisted that Cassius deliberately 
had “carried? Chuvalo, could have 
knocked him out any time he wanted. 
Clay replied by exhibiting a pair of 
swollen hands that looked almost as 

bad as Chuvalo's face: “George’s head,” 
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RELIGION 
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THEOLOGY 


— TEE: 


Toward a Hidden God 
(See Cover) 

Is God dead? It is a question that tan- 
talizes both believers, who perhaps se- 
cretly fear that he is, and atheists, who 
possibly suspect that the answer 1S no. 

Is God-dead? The three words repre- 
sent a summons to reflect on the mean- 
ing of existence. No longer is the ques- 
tion the taunting jest of skeptics for 
whom unbelief is the test of wisdom and 
for whom Nietzsche is the prophet who 
gave the right answer a century ago. 
Even within Christianity, now confident- 
ly renewing itself in spirit as well as 
form, a small band of radical theologi- 
ans has seriously argued that the 


ogy without theos, without God. Less 
radical Christian thinkers hold that at 
the very least God in the image of man, 
God sitting in heaven, is dead, and—in 
the central task of religion today—they 
seek to imagine and define a God who 
can touch men’s emotions and engage 
men’s minds. 

If nothing else, the Christian atheists 
are waking the churches to the brutal 
reality that the basic premise of faith— 
the existence of a personal God, who 
created the world and sustains it with 
his love—is now subject to profound at- 
tack. “What is in question is God him- 
self," warns German Theologian Heinz 
Zahrnt, “and the churches are fighting 


BOB GOMEL 


THE SECULAR CITY (MANHATTAN DURING BLACKOUT) 
For some, just too damn busy to worry about Him at all. Jg 


churches must accept the fact of God's 
death, and get along without him. 

How does, the issue differ from the 
age-old assertion that God does not and 
never did exist? Nietzsche's thesis was 
that striving, self-centered man had 
killed God, and that settled that. The 
current death-of-God group" believes 


ж Principally Thomas J. J. Altizer of Emory 
University, William Hamilton of Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School, and Paul Van Bu- 
ren of Temple University. Satirizing the basic 
Premise of their new non-theology, the Meth- 
odist student magazine motive recently ran an 
obituary of God in newspaper style: 

“ATLANTA, Ga., Nov. 9—God, creator of 

the universe, principal deity of the world's 
Jews, ultimate reality of Christians, and most 
eminent of all divinities, died late yesterday 
during major surgery undertaken to correct a 
massive diminishing influence. 

"Reaction from the world's great and from 
the man in the street was uniformly incredu- 
lous . . . From Independence, Mo., former 
President Harry S. Truman, who received the 
news in his Kansas City barbershop, said 

I’m always sorry to hear somebody is dead. 
It’s a damn shame.’ " 
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a hard defensive battle, fighting for ev- 
ery inch." “The basic theological prob- 
lem today," says one thinker who has 
helped define it, Langdon Gilkey of the 
University of Chicago Divinity School, 
“is the reality of God.” _ 

A Time of No Religion. Some Chris- 
tians, of course, have long held that 
Nietzsche was not just a voice crying in 
the wilderness. Even before Nietzsche, 
Sóren Kierkegaard warned that “the 
day when Christianity and the world be- 
come friends, Christianity is done away 
with.” During World War II, the anti- 
Nazi Lutheran martyr Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer wrote prophetically to a friend 
from his Berlin prison cell: “We are 
Berner ns toward a time of no religion 
at all.” 

For many, that time has arrived. 
Nearly one of every two men on earth 
lives in thralldom to a brand of totali- 
tarianism that condemns religion as the 
Opiate of the masses—which has stirred 
some to heroic defense of their faith 
but has also driven millions from any 
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Even clergymen seem to be uncer- 
tain. “I’m confused as to what God is.” 
says no less a person than Francis B 
Sayre, the Episcopal dean of Washing- 
ton’s National Cathedral, “but so is the 
rest of America.” Says Marty’s col- 
league at the Chicago Divinity School 
the Rev. Nathan Scott, who is also rector 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in Hyde 
Park: “I look out at the faces of my 
people, and I'm not sure what meaning 
these words, gestures and rituals have 
for them." 

Hydrogen & Carbon. To those who 
do formulate a God, he seems to be 
everything from a celestial gas to a 
kind of invisible honorary president “out 
there" in space, well beyond range of 
the astronauts. A young Washington 
scientist suggests that “God, if anything, 


is hydrogen and carbon. Then again, 
he might be thermonuclear fission, since 
that’s what makes life on this planet 
possible.” To a streetwalker in Tel Aviv, 
“God will get me out of this filth one 
day. He is a God of mercy, dressed all 
in white and sitting on a golden throne. 
A Dutch charwoman says: “God is a 
ghost floating in space." Screenwriter 
Edward Anhalt (Becket) says that “God 
is an infantile fantasy, which was neces- 
sary when men did not understand what 
lightning was. God is a cop-out. A 
Greek janitor thinks that God is “like a 
fiery flame, so white that it can blind 
you.” “God is all that I cannot under- 
stand,” says a Roman seminarian. A 
Boston scientist describes God as “the 
totality of harmony in the universe." 
Playwright Alfred muses: "It is the 
voice which says, ‘It’s not good enough' 
— that’s what God is.” 

Even though they know better, plenty 
of Christians find it hard to do away 
with ideas of God as a white-bearded 
father figure. William McCleary of Phil- 
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THE ANTHROPOMORPHIC GOD (BY RAPHAEL) 
For others, a newly opened window and a commitment against evil. 


adelphia, a Roman Catholic: civil ser- 

vant, sees God “а lot like he was ex- 
plained to us as children. As an older 
man, who is just and who can get angry 
at us. I know this isn't the true picture 

but it's the only one I've got." i 

Invisible Supermen. Why has God 
become so hard to believe in, so easy to 
dismiss as a nonbeing? The search for 
an answer begins in the complex—and 
still unfinished—history of man's effort 
to comprehend the idea that he might 
have a personal creator. 

. No one knows when the idea of a 
single god became part of mankind's 
Spiritual heritage. It does seem certain 
that the earliest humans were religious. 
Believing the cosmos to be governed by 
some divine power, they worshiped ev- 
ery manifestation of it: trees, animals, 
earth and sky. To the more sophisti- 
cated societies of the ancient world, 
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cosmological mystery was proof that 
there were many gods. Ancient Babylo- 
nia, for example, worshiped at least 
700 deities. Yet even those who ranked | 
highest in the divine hierarchies were UM 
hardly more than invisible supermen. | 
The Zeus of ancient Greece, although M» 
supreme on Olympus, was himself sub- | 
ject to the whims of fate—and besides | 
that was so afflicted by fits of lust that 
he was as much the butt of dirty jokes | 
as an object of worship. | | 
| 
{ 


Much closer to the deity of modern 
monotheism was the Egyptian sun god 
Aten, which the Pharaoh Amenophis 
IV forced on his polytheistic people as 
“the only god, beside whom there is no 
other.” But the Pharaoh’s heresy died 
out after his death, and the message to 
the world that there was but one true 
God came from Egypt’s tiny neighbor 
Israel. It was not a sudden revelat 
Some scholars believe that 
originally a tribal deity: 
the Hebrews worshi 
Superior to th 
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other nations. It is even questionable 
to some whether Moses understood 
Yahweh to be mankind's only God, 
the supreme lord of all creation. Even 
after the emergence of Israel's faith, 
there is plenty of Biblical evidence that 
the Hebrews were tempted to abandon 
it: the prophets constantly excoriate the 
chosen people for whoring after strange 
gods. 

The God of Israel was so utterly be- 
yond human comprehension that devout 
Jews neither uttered nor wrote his sa- 
cred name.* At the same time, Judaism 
has а unique sense of God's personal 
presence. Scripture records that he 
walked in the Garden of Eden with 
Adam, spoke familiarly on Mount Sinai 
with Moses, expressed an almost human 
anger and joy. Christianity added an 
even more mystifying dimension to the 
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God's word in the inner murmurings of the heart. 


belief that the infinitely distant was in- 
finitely near: the doctrine that God 
came down to earth in the person of a 
Jewish carpenter named Jesus, who died 
at Jerusalem around 26 A.D. 

It was not an easy faith to define or 
defend, and the early church, struggling 
to rid itself of heresy, turned to an in- 
tellectual weapon already forged and 
near at hand: the metaphysical lan- 
guage of Greece. The alliance of Bibli- 
cal faith and Hellenic reason culmi- 
nated in the Middle Ages. Although 
they acknowledged that God was ulti- 
mately unknowable, the medieval scho- 
lastics devoted page after learned page 
of their summas to discussions of the 
divine attributes—his omnipotence, im- 
mutability, perfection, eternity. Al- 
though infinitely above men, God was 
seen as the apex of a great pyramid of 
being that extended downward to the 
tini2st stone, the ultimate ruler of an or- 


* Almost impossible to translate, the name 
Yahweh means roughly “I am who I am" or 
“Не causes to be.” 


dered cosmos cooperatively governed 
by Christian church and Christian state. 

Undermining Faith. Christians are 
sometimes inclined to look back nostal- 
gically at the medieval world as the 
great age of faith. In his book, The 
Death of God, Gabriel Vahanian of 
Syracuse University suggests that ac- 
tually it was the beginning of the divine 
demise. Christianity, by imposing its 
faith on the art, politics and even eco- 
nomics of a culture, unconsciously 
made God part of that culture—and 
when the world changed, belief in this 
God was undermined. Now “God has 
disappeared because of the image of 
him that the church used for many, 
many ages,” says Dominican Theolo- 
gian Edward Schillebeeckx. 

At its worst, the image that the 
church gave of God was that of a won- 
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der worker who explained the world’s 
mysteries and seemed to have some- 
what more interest in punishing men 
than rewarding them. Life was a vale 
of tears, said the church; men were 
urged to shun the pleasure of life if they 
would serve God, and to avoid any false 
step or suffer everlasting punishment in 
hell. It did little to establish the credi- 
bility of this “God” that medieval the- 
ologians categorized his qualities as 
confidently as they spelled out different 
kinds of sin, and that churchmen spoke 
about him as if they had just finished 
having lunch with him. 

The Secular Rebellion. The rebellion 
against this God of faith is best summed 
up by the word secularization. In The 
Secular City, Harvey Cox of the Har- 
vard Divinity School defines the term 
as “the loosing of the world from reli- 
gious and quasi-religious understandings 
of itself, the dispelling of all closed 
world views, the breaking of all su- 
pernatural myths and sacred symbols.” 
Slowly but surely, it dawned on men 
that they did not need God to explain, 
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prove God by reason alone.* For one 
thing, every proof seems to have a plausi- 
ble refutation; for another, only а com. 
mitted Thomist is likely to be spiritual 
moved by the realization that there is x 
self-existent Prime Mover. “Faith in 
God is more than an intellectual belief.” 
says Dr. John Macquarrie of Union 
Theological Seminary. “It is a total 
attitude of the self.” 

Four Options. What unites the 
various contemporary approaches to 
the problem of God is the conviction 
that the primary question has become 
not what God is, but how men are justi- 
fied in using the word. There is no 
unanimity about how to solve this prob- 
lem, although theologians seem to have 
four main options: stop talking about 
God for awhile, stick to what the Bible 
says, formulate a new image and con- 
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of Biblical concepts" focused on Jesus 
as "the man for others." By talking al- 
most exclusively about Christ, the argu- 
ment goes, the church would be preach- 
ing a spiritual hero whom even non- 
believers can admire. Yale's Protestant 
Chaplain William Sloane Coffin reports 
that "a girl said to me the other day 
I don't know whether I'll ever believe 
in God, but Jesus is my kind of guy.’ " 
In a sense, no Christian doctrine of 
God is possible without Jesus, since the 
suffering redeemer of Calvary is the 
only certain glimpse of the divine that 
churches have. But a Christ-centered 
theology that skirts the question of God 
raises more questions than it answers. 
Does it not run the risk of slipping into 
a variety of ethical humanism? And if 
Jesus is not clearly related in some way 
to God, why is he a better focus of 
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Too many possibilities of hell on earth. 


cept of God using contemporary 
thought categories, or simply point the 
way to areas of human experience that 
indicate the presence of something be- 
yond man in life. 7 

It is not only the Christian Atheists 
who think it pointless to talk about God. 
Some contemporary ministers and the- 
ologians, who have no doubts that he 
is alive, suggest that the church should 
stop using the word for awhile, since 
it is freighted with unfortunate mean- 
ings. They take their clue from Bon- 
hoeffer, whose prison-cell attempt to 
work out a “nonreligious interpretation 


*Probably the most famous proofs for God's 
existence are the five ways of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, all drawn from the nature of the uni- 
verse, that he sets out in his Summa Theolo- 
giae. Aquinas’ first proof, for example, is 
that certain things in the world are seen to be 
in a state of motion or change. But some- 
thing cannot be changed or moved except by 
another, and yet there cannot be an infinite 
series of movers. Therefore, there must be a 
first, or prime mover that is not moved or 
changed by anything else—and this is God. 
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faith than Buddha, Socrates or even Al- 
bert Camus? Rather than accept this 
alternative, a majority of Christians 
would presumably prefer to stay with 
the traditional language of revelation at 
any cost. And it is not merely conserva- 
tive evangelists who believe that the 
words and ideas of Scripture have lost 
neither relevance nor meaning. Such a 
modern novelist as John Updike begins 


his poem Seven Stanzas at Easter: 


Make no mistake: if He rose at all 

it was as His body; 

if the cells’ dissolution did not reverse, 

the molecules reknit, the amino 
acids rekindle, 

the Church will fall. 

The century’s greatest Protestant the- 
ologian, Karl Barth of Switzerland, has 
consistently warned his fellow church- 
men that God is a “wholly other” be- 
ing, whom man can only know by God’ 
self-revelation in the person о/ 
as witnessed by Scripture. АП; 
for God that starts w 
ence, Barth warns, E 
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will discover only an idol, not the true 
God at all. 

Holy Being. The word of God, naked 
and unadorned, may be fine for the true 
believer, but some theologians argue 
that Biblical terminology has ceased to 
be part of the world's vocabulary, and 
is in danger of becoming a special jar- 
gon as incomprehensible to some as the 
equations of physicists. To bridge this 
communications gap, they have tried to 
reinterpret the concept of God into con- 
temporary philosophical terms. Union 
Seminary's John Macquarrie, for exam- 
ple, proposes a description of God based 
оп Martin Heidegger's existential phi- 
їоѕорһу, which is primarily concerned 
with explaining the nature of “being” 
as such. To Heidegger, “being” is an 
incomparable, transcendental mystery, 
something that confers existence on in- 
dividual, particular beings. Macquarrie 
calls Heidegger's mystery “Holy Being," 
since it represents what Christians have 
traditionally considered God. 

Other philosophical theologians, such 
as Schubert Ogden of Southern Metho- 
dist University and John Cobb of the 
Southern California School of Theology, 
have been working out a theism based 
on the process thinking of Alfred North 
Whitehead. In their view, God is chang- 
ing with the universe. Instead of think- 
ing of God as the immutable Prime 
Mover of the universe, argues Ogden, 
it makes more sense to describe him 
as “the ultimate effect" and as “the emi- 
nently relative One, whose openness to 
change contingently on the actions of 
others is literally boundless." In brief, 
the world is creating God as much as 
he is creating it. 

Perhaps the most enthusiastic propa- 
gandists for a new image of God are 
the Tweedledum and Tweedledee of 
Anglican theology, Bishop. Robinson of 
Woolwich, England, and Bishop James 
A. Pike of California. Both endorse the 
late Paul Tillich's concept of God as 
“the ground of being." Pike, who thinks 
that the church should have fewer but 
better dogmas, also suggests that the 
church should abandon the Trinity, on 
the ground that it really seems to be 
preaching three Gods instead of one. 
Christianity, in his view, should stop 
attributing specific actions to persons 
of the Trinity—creation to the Father, 
tedemption to the Son, inspiration to 
the Holy Spirit—and just say that they 

were all the work of God. 

Discernment Situations. The contem- 
porary world appears so biased against 
metaphysics that any attempt to find 
philosophical equivalents for God may 
well be doomed to failure. “God,” says 
Jerry Handspicker of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, “has suffered from too 
many attempts to define the indefin- 
able.” Leaving unanswered the question 
of what to say God is, some theologians 
are instead concentrating on an explora- 
tion of the ultimate and unconditional 

in modern life. Their basic point is that 
while modern men have rejected God 
as a solution to life, they cannot evade 
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a questioning anxiety about its mean- 
ing. The apparent eclipse of God is 
merely a sign that the world is experi- 
encing what Jesuit Theologian Karl 
Rahner calls “the anonymous presence” 
of God, whose word comes to man not 
on tablets of stone but in the inner 
murmurings of the heart. 

Following Tillich, Langdon Gilkey 
argues that the area of life dealing with 
the ultimate and with mystery points 
the way toward God. “When we ask, 
‘Why am I? ‘What should I become 
and Бе?, ‘What is the meaning of my 
life?—then we are exploring or en- 
countering that region of experience 
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The only certain glimpse. 


where language about the ultimate be- 
comes useful and intelligible.” That is 
not to say that God is necessarily found 
in the depths of anxiety. “Rather we 
are in the region of our experience 
where God may be known, and so 
where the meaningful usage of this 
word can be found.” To Ian Ramsey 
of Oxford, this area of ultimate con- 
cern offers what he calls “discernment 
Situations” —events that can be the oc- 
casion for insight, for awareness of 
something beyond man. It is during 
these insight situations, Ramsey says, 
that the universe “comes alive, declares 
some transcendence, and to which we 
respond by ourselves coming alive and 
finding another dimension." 
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LIFE Asia will debut on July 11, 1966. This first 
edition, and all those following, will be printed in 
Tokyo. 

LIFE Asia, an English-language publication, 
will bring into focus all the news of the world of 
particular concern to Asians, with special empha- 
sis on reporting Asia itself. 

Since LIFE Asia will be printed in Tokyo, it will 
offer not only fast delivery but increased editorial 
capacity to cover late-breaking news in full color. 

The new magazine will be truly LIFE with all 
its impact, all its urgency, all its importance. In 
the tradition of LIFE, it will deal with major sub- 
jects of compelling interest. Here you will find 
reports on the meaning of America’s presence in 
Asia; the worldwide implications of the Commu- 

nist confrontation in Viet Nam; the significance of 
Japan’s growing economic influence; the ever- 
changing situation in Korea, Hong Kong, Burma, 
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Singapore, Ceylon, T hailand and, of cou" 
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exciting opportunity to speak to Asia anit 
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tions) LIFE East Asia and LIF Page sl? 
plus a special LIFE Asia Military. sips that 
be the same for all: a great, big 7/3 
give you room to talk in the bd А 
that will carry greater authority 
in Asia. 
For further information on m D 
and LIFE Asia contact: Ralph : 
European Advertising Direc- 
tor, TIME & LIFE Build- 
ing, New Bond Street, 
London W-1, England. 
Phone: Grosvenor 4080. 
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amounts of office space and crying for 
more. Since World War II, 182 new 
structures with 66 million Sq. ft. of 
office space have gone up in Manhat- 
tan, giving the island not only the high- 
est quality space in the nation but also 
over a third of the U.S. total. Even 
with ancther 35 skyscrapers under way 
or planned, which will have as much 
space as; the entire office supply of 
Boston, iNew York is experiencing а 
shortage. In the resulting scramble, 
corporations lease offices in buildings 
many months before they are built. 

The 15-mile corridor from downtown 
Los Angeles to the U.C.L.A. campus is 
filling with office towers. Although San 
Francisco has added. over 3,000,000 ft. 
of downtown office space in three years, 
the big new John Hancock and Inter- 
national buildings opened with 100% 
occupancy. Detroit went 30 years with- 
out a new office building, but builders 
recently completed three at once. Pitts- 
burgh's famous Golden Triangle will 
double its office space in the next 18 
months, and demand is so strong that 
Builder John Galbreath has just lifted 
his plans for a new U.S. Steel office 
from 50 to 65 stories. Overbuilding has 
put a lid on further expansion in several 
cities including Denver, Akron, Kansas 
City and Dallas, but the proliferation 
of paper work and the economy's long 
expansion still feed demand elsewhere. 

Subsidized Barbers. Chicago, where 
the skyscraper was invented, not only 
built more office space last year than 
at any time since 1930, but showed the 
trade some new tricks. The 35-story 
Brunswick Building typifies the trend 
toward amenities that lure tenants away 
from older but cheaper quarters: huge 
(7 ft. by 9 ft.) picture windows, plaza- 
like setbacks, a subterranean shopping 
arcade connecting to the adjacent sub- 
way and civic center through an un- 
derground tunnel. Restaurants, a to- 
bacco shop and a barber shop, whose 
rent often has to be subsidized by the 
landlord, have also become essential. 
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_ In the pursuit of splendors to keep 
image-conscious tenants—and their em- 
ployees—happy, office builders have also 
turned to alfresco terraces, interior 
courtyards, Olympic-sized pools, or such 
vaulted Romanesque colonnades as em- 
bellish Houston's Jefferson Chemical 
Building. Peachtree Center, Atlanta’s 
version of Rockefeller Center, boasts 
a two-story concrete sculpture that has 
become a conversation piece in the 
South. Los Angeles’ new Occidental 
Center offers not only a tenants’ lounge, 
an exercise room, an auditorium and a 
ground-level patio but also a 30th-floor 
Zen Buddhist garden where tenants can 

enjoy serenity in the sun—or as the case 

may be, the smog. 


THE ECONOMY 


Unbalanced Balance 

Apart from inflation at home, which 
seemed to preoccupy Washington last 
week, the U.S.’s most stubborn eco- 
nomic problem of 1966 is proving to be 
its eight-year-old balance of payments 
deficit. Directly or indirectly, that def- 
icit—the excess of dollars spent abroad 
over dollars earned there—has already 
helped stall negotiations for world mon- 
etary reform, caused U.S. corporations 
to invade the European market for dol- 
lar bonds, prompted Charles de Gaulle 
to keep cashing in France’s dollars for 
U.S. gold at a $33 million-a-month clip. 
Last week the Administration got more 
bad news: imports are climbing so fast 
that the nation may well run a $1.8 
billion payments deficit this year, as 
against $1.3 billion in 1965. 

Melting Surplus. Only seven weeks 
ago, Treasury Secretary Henry Fowler 
insisted that the U.S. would end the 
chronic deficit this year, give or take 
$250 million. The new forecast, which 
came from Commerce Department ex- 
perts despite official denials of its exist- 
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A clamor for space and for some splendor with it. 
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ence, seemed to erase Fowler's promise. 

Ironically, the surge in imports re- 
sults from the exuberance of the 0,5. 
economy. When the total national out- 
put of goods and services grows by 5% 
a year, Government analysts figure that 
imports increase at the same pace. 
When gross national product swells at 
a rate of 8% to 9% a year, as it did in 
| the last three months of 1965, then such 
Hd is the increase in buying power that im- 
| ports grow twice as fast. In the fourth 


| quarter, they shot up 174% and Com- 
il merce experts predict that performance 
will continue through 1966. As a result, 
E the U.S. trade surplus—the excess of 
"Mu exports over imports—continues to 
melt, from $6.7 billion in 1964 to $4.8 
"|! billion in 1965 to its present annual rate 
|, of $4 billion. That surplus is what the 
U.S. must rely on to finance foreign aid 
and the cost of the Viet Nam war, 
b both of which put hundreds of millions 
1 | of dollars into hands across the seas. 

| 

{ 


N One way to plug the leak would be 
| for the Administration to take some 
a steam out of the domestic economy— 
к but such а course would bring results 
slowly. Some businessmen insist that 

| the Government needlessly hampers the 
efforts of U.S. firms to sell abroad by 

| mindless application of domestic anti- 
trust laws, by tax penalties, and by 
| weak commercial staffs їп embassies. 
|. Washington Democrat Warren Мар- 
nuson, chairman of the Senate Com- 

j merce Committee, last week argued for 
jd legislation Creating new export tax in- 

centives, which are often of little help. 

Guidelines for Tourists? Washington 
feels that the big drains caused by cor- 
porate investment and bank lending 
abroad have been substantially plugged 
by Government-imposed “voluntary” 
restraint. Last week the Federal Re- 
serve reported that U.S. banks cut their 
outstanding foreign loans by $385 mil- 
lion during January and February. 
Though industry plans to step up its in- 
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AMERICAN TOURISTS AT ROME'S SPANISH STEPS 
The excess that arises from exuberance. 


vestment in foreign plant and equip- 
ment by 2496 to a record $8.8 billion 
this year, much will come from dollars 
borrowed abroad. What else can the 
Administration do to curb the deficit? 
Says Treasury Under Secretary Joseph 
Barr: “The possible courses of action 
clearly point at the tourist." Of course, 
as Barr knows, there are political haz- 
ards in offending the millions of Ameri- 
can tourists now flocking abroad by 
putting controls on their spending. 


STOCKS 


More Green in Other Pastures 

By its very nature, a holding com- 
pany works behind the scenes, hates to 
make headlines. Yet one of the U.S.'s 
biggest holding companies, the Alle- 
ghany Corp., is constantly creating 
spectacular business news. A 1954 
proxy fight in which Alleghany's pro- 
genitors, the late Robert Young and 
aging Woolworth Heir Allan P. Kirby, 
now 73, took control of the New York 
Central Railroad was big and bitter. 
Next, in one of Wall Street's most fa- 
mous proxy battles, Kirby lost Alle- 
ghany to Texans Clint and John 
Murchison (TIME cover, June 16, 
1961), later won it back again by stub- 
bornly outsitting and outbuying them. 

Last week Alleghany was in the news 

again. In a 126-page offer that the Wall 
Street Journal despairingly described as 
“probably one of the more complicated 
documents in corporate history,” Alle- 
ghany proposed to trade 984,100 Cen- 
tral shares that it holds for 5,000,000 
outstanding Alleghany shares, which 
would be subsequently retired. 

At first: glance, it seemed strange 
that Kirby and Alleghany President 
Charles T. Ireland Jr., 44, were ready 
to trade out of a railroad for whose 
control they had fought so recently and 
so desperately. One key to the offer is 
the upcoming merger of the Central 
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families pasting up S & Н Stamps, the 
average, redemption is still for only 
24 books v. 13 books 15 years ago, 

Supermarkets continue to be § & H's 
most important customers, represent 
61.6% of its total sales. With the super- 
market market about saturated, the 
company, like its competitors, is anne 
ing elsewhere. One important pew 
source is the use of stamps by major 
corporations as incentives for salesman- 
ship or rewards for suggestions or 
promptness. S & H's sales in that area 
have quintupled in four years, now ac- 
count for $9,300,000 annual income: 
the stamp company so far has 3,500 
incentive customers, including well- 
known corporations such as G.M., Syl- 
vania Electric and Miller Brewing. An- 
other possible market is in nations 
abroad, where stamps have not yet pro- 
liferated as they have in the U.S. The 
going there may be tough. King Korn 
Stamps, the sixth largest trading-stamp 
company, recently retreated from Eng- 
land after an unsuccessful effort. S & H 
in last week’s prospectus admitted that 
a campaign to interest Englishmen has 
so far lost the company $4,200,000. 


TEXTILES 


Looming Prosperity 

The textile industry is not ordinarily 
considered vital to national defense. 
Yet hardly any U.S. industry has come 
under greater pressure from the de- 
mands of the Viet Nam war than textiles. 
Contracts for everything from uniforms 
to tents and the canvas used in combat 
boots totaled $200 million in the last 
quarter of 1965, rose to $260 million 
in the first quarter of this year, and 
are expected to go up to $340 million 
in the second quarter. Since December, 
the Defense Department has been issu- 
ing priority orders for cotton fatigues 
and wool uniforms, thereby diverting 
by decree the manufacture of equiva- 
lent items away from the U.S. consum- 
er market. As a result, textile mills are 
working three shifts a day, six days a 
week, to fill a backlog of orders that, 
at many plants, should keep the looms 
humming through the year. 1 

Absorbing the Draft. Even without 
the prosperity brought on by Viet Nam 
war requirements, the textile industry 
has come a long way since the all-too- 
recent years when it languished under 
lethargic management in inefficient New 
England plants. Little more than a dec- 
ade ago, J. P. Stevens & Co., the 0.5. 
second largest textile-fabric maker, did 
not produce a single consumer end 
product; now it makes dozens, includ- 
ing sheets, towels, blankets, stockings 
and draperies. The industry also has 
prospered as a result of imaginative re- 
search. For example, Burlington Indus- 
tries, the largest of them all (1965 
sales: $1.3 billion), sells thermal-lined 
draperies with a thin layer of acrylic 
that effectively absorbs cold drafts that 
sift in through window frames. Possible 
products now undergoing final tests in 
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When threadbare is a nice way to be. 


Burlington labs: a carpet woven with 
stainless steel filaments that will elimi- 
nate static electricity; a new drapery 
lining that by chemical action can con- 
trol the amount of light filtering through 
it, with the result that more light will be 
allowed to enter a room on dark days. 

Pressing Problems. Amid all this pros- 
perity and progress, the textile makers 
do have their troubles. Imports have 
almost quadrupled in the last decade, 
as foreign producers, with lower wage 
costs, have undercut American prices in 
cotton, wool, and synthetic fabrics. To 
keep their own wage costs down, US. 
textile firms have built nearly all their 
new plants in the Southeast and have 
vigorously opposed union attempts to 
organize them. Only a couple of weeks 
ago, the National Labor Relations Board, 
in an unusually strong order, ruled J. P. 
Stevens guilty of “flagrant” violation of 
federal labor laws, accused the firm of 
wholesale illegal firings, intimidating em- 
ployees, and threatening reprisals for 
union activity. The company is appeal- 
ing the order, which requires it to rehire 
71 employees and send letters to 40,000 
others pledging to mend its ways. 

The industry’s most pressing problem, 
happily enough, is expanding its now 
threadbare capacity to make the most 
of the U.S.’s rifles-plus-ruffles spending. 
Springs Cotton Mills (estimated 1965 
sales: $250 million) has four new plants 
under construction, and last week J. P. 
Stevens started work on a $10 million 
synthetics factory and a $7,000,000 


glass-fiber-weaving facility in South Car- 


olina. All told, the textile 
spend more than $1 billion 
expanded plants this 
the total invested 
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AUSTRIA 


Troubled Affluence 

On the surface, Maine-sized Austria 
hums with gemütlich prosperity. Unem- 
ployment shrank last year to a negligible 
296, and wages rose faster (10%) than 
the cost of living (6%). Last week pre- 
Easter shoppers crowded Vienna's 
Kürntnerstrasse, splurging on every- 
thing from spring ski sweaters to 1m- 
ported delicacies like paté de foie gras 
and French Beaujolais. Swarms of 
Volkswagens, Fords and Austrian-built 
Puchs choked the streets of downtown 
Vienna, where private autos were a 
rarity only ten years ago. Travel reser- 
vations for the Easter holiday were vir- 
tually unobtainable. 

Despite such symptoms of affluence, 
the Austrian economy is in trouble. In 
sharp contrast to the U.S. and most of 
Europe, Austrian industrial investment 
in new plants and equipment has dwin- 
dled by an average 4% a year for four 
years, and the decline seems sure to 
continue throughout 1966. The invest- 
ment shrinkage is undermining Aus- 
tria’s ability to compete in its biggest 
foreign market, the European Econom- 
ic Community, which took 47% of the 
country’s exports last year. 

The Hobbled & the Small. Exports 
are falling while imports rise, and pro- 
ductivity gains by Austrian labor have 
slowed. Many experts feel that the econ- 
omy is headed for slow stagnation. Pro- 
fessor Franz Nemschak, head of Vien- 
na’s Institute for Economic Research, 
warned last week that “Austria will 
surely go downhill unless we weed out 
the weaknesses in our economy.” 

The chief weakness lies in the na- 


tionalized 53% of Austrian industry: 
steel, aluminum, oil, chemicals, leath- 
er, paper and lumber, plus the deficit- 
burdened state railway. Hobbled by 
price control, high taxes to finaace lav- 
ish welfare programs and a chronic lack 
of capital, both nationalized and private 
industry have been loath to expand into 
new product lines or even to niodernize 
plants rebuilt after World War II with 
$1 billion of Marshall Plan: aid. On 
top of that, much of private industry is 
fragmented into pint-sized firms—25% 
employ no more than 20 persons. Pre- 
dictably, they turn out goods in small 
volume at comparatively high prices. 
Fortunately, food remains cheap and 
1913-vintage rent control keeps the cost 
of city housing down to a mere $4 to 
$8 per month. Even so, Austrian work- 
ers earn an average of only $1,500 a 
year, and the Austrian standard of liv- 
ing lags so far behind that of its West- 
ern neighbors that some analysts fear a 
massive emigration of skilled manpower. 
Harsh Prescription. Hoping to gain 
ground in the great European prosperi- 
ty race, Austria’s new conservative-led 
coalition government is pressing hard 
for some kind of alliance with the Com- 
mon Market. Though barred from full 
membership by its peace treaty with 
Russia, Austria believes that even “as- 
sociate” Status in the EEC would mean 
tariffs so low that competition would 
force its sluggish home industries to be- 
come more efficient. Of course, some 
Austrian firms would perish in the proc- 
ess. “They’d die anyway eventually,” 
shrugs Austrian EEC Envoy Eugen 
Buresch. As harsh as that prescription 
sounds, Austria seems willing to swal- 
low it to bolster its economic strength. 
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Stamping Down. Last week stock- 
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group is far behind such giants as Good- 
year and Firestone, but that didn't seem 


How many 
automobiles 
are owned by 
TIME International's 
840,000 families? 


to bother him. He does not intend to in- 
vade their home markets in the U.S.; 
and therefore, "in the main, it will bea 
battle between our subsidiaries and their 
subsidiaries in specific markets, and in 
many cases our branches will be big- 
ger than theirs.” 

Spikes & Volts. Leopoldo Pirelli is a 
deeply tanned sailing enthusiast and an 
imaginative businessman, the third in 
the family line since Giovannt Battista 
Pirelli established the company in 1872 
because his patriotism was hurt when 
Italy had to import rubber tubing to 
raise a sunken ship. He set up a factory 
on the site of the present Milan sky- 
scraper headquarters, and from there 
Pirelli grew to be Italy’s fourth larg- 
est company. Giovanni’s son Alberto 
helped sponsor the Peking-to-Paris auto 
expedition in 1907 as a promotion for 
Pirelli tires. Alberto also took a ride in 
Orville Wright’s plane in Paris in 1908 
and thus became the first Italian to fly. In 
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1917, when a Pirelli engineer patented 
an oil-insulated cable that could safely 
handle far more than the then limit of 
33,000 volts, the company established а 
big name in high-tension cables. Pirelli 
cables now carry up to 420,000 volts. 
Recently, Pirelli put out its "BS" tire 
with replaceable tread bands, including 
a spiked winter band. | 

А year ago Alberto retired at 82 and 
turned the chairmanship over to his son 
Leopoldo, who had been sharing his of- 
fice for the previous nine years. Leopol- 
do does not emulate the quainter cus- 
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toms of his forebears, such a$ trying to 
open all the mail and sign all the pay. 
rolls personally, but he is just as confi- 
dently in command. He is expanding Pi. 
relli's international operations ,eastward 
by helping the Russians build two plants. 
He is shifting emphasis toward products 
that require advanced technology and 
heavy investment, such as cables and 
tires, and away from smaller products 
that require a bigger labor input. He 
also hopes to achieve "vertical" expan- 
sion in the cable business by developing 
his own sources of scarce copper. 
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Born. To Robert Goulet, 32, crooner 
and TV star, currently doing the spy bit 
on ABC's Blue Light, and Carol Law- 
rence, 33, Broadway's darkly beautiful 
Maria in the Broadway version of West 
Side Story: their second child, second 
son; in Los Angeles. 


Married. Susan Fowler, 22, Sarah 
Lawrence junior and daughter of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry H. Fowl- 
er; and James Gallagher, 22, Colum- 
bia University English major; in Alex- 
andria, Va., at an Episcopal ceremony 
attended by President and Mrs. John- 
son and four Cabinet members. 


Married. Lord Rothermere, 67, Brit- 
ish press lord presiding over an $84 
million publishing empire (London Dai- 
ly Mail, Evening News, Daily Sketch); 
and Mary Murchison Ohrstrom, 35, 
Texas heiress and niece of Clint Murch- 
ison; he for the third time (his second 
wife later married author Ian Fleming, 
who had been named corespondent in 
Rothermere’s divorce suit), she for the 
second; in London. 


Died. Helen Menken, 64, bravura 
Broadway actress of the 1920s and ’30s, 
who is best remembered for her 1933 
portrayal of Elizabeth Tudor in Max- 
well Anderson’s long-running Mary of 
Scotland, \ater suffered facial paralysis 
when nerves were accidentally severed 
during a 1949 mastoid operation, but 
went on to become nine-year president 
of the American Theater Wing, sponsor 

of the annual “Топу” awards; of a 
heart attack; in Manhattan. 


Died. C. S. (Cecil Scott) Forester 
66, British author а to Cali- 
fornia, most famed for his ten-book se- 
ries on the 19th century heroics of the 
indefatigable Captain Horatio Horn- 
blower; of a heart attack; in Fullerton, 
Calif, Writing, said Forester, "is a toil- 
some bore"; yet, with an enforced daily 
ritual of 1,000 words, he managed in 
40 years to publish 45 books on every 
subject from marionettes to the slave 
trade, all lucidly worded, all carefully 
researched. Two novels, Payment De- 

ferred and The African Queen, became 
film classics, and his cynical 1936 study 
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of the military mind, The General, was 
reportedly Hitler's favorite novel—der 
Führer took it seriously. 


Died. Erwin Piscator, 72, German 
director-producer and theatrical gadfly 
who in the 1920s made Berlin's theater 
ring with the cries of tortured humanity 
in such productions as the bitingly anti- 
war Good Soldier: Schweik (1928), 
fled the Nazis in 1933, but returned 
after the war to continue his contro- 
versial themes, most notably in 1963, 
when he staged the world premiére in 
Berlin of The Deputy, Rolf Hochhuth’s 
stinging indictment of Pope Pius XII's 
wartime attitude toward Jews; of a 
ruptured gall bladder; in Starnberg, 
Bavaria. 


Died. Maxfield Parrish, 95, Quaker- 
born dean of U.S. illustrators, whose 
diaphanous damsels, Homeric heroes, 
devilish dwarfs and capering clowns en- 
livened magazine covers (Collier's, Har- 
per’s Weekly), made dull books popu- 
lar, and helped turn Jell-O and Fisk tires 
into bestsellers by virtue of their ads; of 
chronic lung disease; in Plainfield, N.H. 
In 1964, with a retrospective show in 
Manhattan, Parrish was hailed as a pre- 
cursor of pop art, and responded by 
saying: "How can these avant-garde 
people get anything out of me? I'm so 
hopelessly commonplace." Probably his 
most lasting single work, bought by 
John Jacob Astor in 1906 for $50,000, 
is a 30-ft. mural of King Cole and his 
merry court that still jollifies the bar of 
Manhattan's St. Regis Hotel. 


Death Revealed. Trigger, 33, Roy 
Rogers original palomino stallion, 
whose 65 hard-learned tricks won him 
star billing in 86 movies, a feat un- 
matched by his successor, Trigger Jr., 
28, who does 45 stunts, but never went 
beyond rodeo appearances and televi- 
sion shows; of old age; last July; at 
Hidden Valley, Calif. Rogers says he 
withheld the announcement because he 
could not bear to break the news to 
the horse's devoted fans, who still write 
to "Trigger, U.S.A.” “I just couldn't 
see covering him up," says Roy, and 


so Trigger has been stuffed, to stand 
at Rogers' ranch. 
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first in some trumpery about shipping 
Baby Elsa off to captivity in Rotterdam, 
again in subtle but fairly insistent re- 
minders that Mrs. Adamson craves an 
outlet for her maternal instinct. More 
often, though, the film treats animals 
with deep respect unspoiled by anthro- 
pomorphic cuteness; a baby elephant, 
a furry, gin-thirsty little hyrax (similar 
to a guinea pig) and a basketful of b 
scrappy jungle kittens have natural be traced to Anouk Italian dran 
charm enough to soften up the most in- interior decorator Aimée, Шу, é 
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she herself wages a war of nerves with icons of fashionable corruption 
Hayley Mills and June Harding, a pair 
of cigar-smoking students who seem 
determined to overthrow dear old St. 
Francis Academy by force and violence. 
The peccadilloes of a Catholic girl- 
hood last for four long years, and only 
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Editorial content identical with U.S. edition 
except for occasional contractions because of 
space fitting. This edition is neither censored 
nor re-edited. Editorial and advertising offices: 
TIME & LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. Printed by Dai Nippon 
Printing Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. 
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MILLS & HARDING IN “ANGELS” 
Puffing up a war of nerves. 
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BOOKS 


When the Capsule Broke 


THE FATAL IMPACT by Alan Moore- 
head. 230 pages. Harper & Row. $5.95. 


Out of the history of man's ventures 
and adventures into the lives of the peo- 
ples of the Pacific Ocean, Alan Moore- 
head (The White Nile, The Blue Nile, 
Cooper's Creek) has constructed a со- 
herent parable that is an irony in time, 
a version of the fall of man—a chronicle 
of inevitable disasters. The “impact” of 


CARLO BAVAGNOLI 


ALAN MOOREHEAD 
The Noble Savage wept. 


which he writes in this unobtrusively ex- 
pert narrative is the effect of the Euro- 
pean Enlightenment upon the primitive, 
*the fateful moment when a social cap- 
sule is broken open, when primitive 
creatures, beasts as well as men, are 
confronted for the first time with 
civilization." 

Moorehead's hero is Captain James 
Cook, and his story deals chiefly with 
CooK's investigation of three very dif- 
ferent places: Tahiti (a geographical 
designation that includes what are now 
the islands of Hawaii), Australia, about 
which Moorehead, himself an Austra- 
lian, writes with wounding perception, 
and Antarctica, which the 19th century 

almost stripped of life and in which 

man now lives in catacombs of per- 
petual ice, sustained by machines. It 
is with the first two regions that Moore- 
head deals most expertly. 

A Quick One with Darwin. Tahiti 
existed in the imagination of Europe 
before the Europeans sighted its shores. 

Ever since the decline of the notion of 
original sin, philosophers of the Enlight- 
enment had tried to account for man’s 
lamentable condition. The state of na- 
ture remained an abstraction until Ta- 
hiti was discovered; it seemed to be 

just what the doctors of phi‘osophy had 
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ordered. Here was proof that the Noble 
Savage did exist. 

The anti-Christian philosophers were 
ready to defend this paradise. The En- 
cyclopedist Diderot warned that Eu- 
ropeans would despoil the Tahitians' 
Eden with “dagger and crucifix.” The 
Rousseauian enthusiasts overlooked a 
few things: the Tahitians waged war 
and practiced human sacrifice and ritual 
cannibalism; they even had priests, an 
unamiable group who killed all their 
own offspring, apparently on trade- 
union principles. 

One thing they lacked was a sense 
of guilt, which, much to Moorehead's 
evident regret, was imported by mis- 
sionaries along with a new taboo— 
against strong drink. It is nice to know, 
however, that when a latecomer called 
Charles Darwin offered a consolatory 
dram of booze to the muted inhabi- 
tants of what he called “the fallen para- 
dise," they rose to the occasion with 
noble savagery. Gravely they put their 
fingers before their lips. Solemnly they 
uttered the word “missionary.” But then 
they drank. 

Bush Belsen. To the first impact of 
Europe upon Australia; Moorehead 
gives a poignancy lacking in other ac- 
counts. If Cook embodied the best vir- 
tues—manly and intellectual—of the 
18th century, and the Polynesians of 
the Central Pacific composed the most 
gracious of primitive societies, New 
Holland (as Australia was then called) 
presented a contrary confrontation: 
primitive man at his lowest, civilized 
man at his worst. 

Moorehead leaves the contemporary 
reader aghast at the obtuseness of the 
British, who followed Cook's discovery 
with the decision to make a penal set- 
tlement of New Holland. Reason has its 
crimes: since the American dumping 
ground for Puritan and Catholic dissi- 
dents had been lost by the Revolution, 
it was quite sensible in London to de- 
cide that the new continent should be 
used for a gaol. In 1788, the year of the 
ratification of the U.S. Constitution, 
civilization in the form of white slavery 
arrived at Cook’s Botany Bay. So came 
about a bush Belsen, with men in iron 
shackles under the bemused eyes of the 
natives trying to grow food in a land 
innocent of agriculture. 

The first settlement of Captain Ar- 
thur Phillip—redcoats and canary- 
yellow clad convicts—nearly starved to 
death. A relief ship came with food 
and news of the French Revolution. 
Says Moorehead: “What did they make 
of the terror? Were the convicts delight- 
ed that the underdog was having its 
day? Did any of them pause to reflect 
that in France, the most sophisticated 
country on earth, one could watch the 

guillotine at work in the public streets 
with sadistic indifference, while here in 
New Holland the aborigine, the most 
primitive of all human beings, burst 
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THE ROLEX "DAY-DATE" ) | 
Most remarkable achievement in watch-making, the Rolex 
Oyster Perpetual “Day-Date.” Available only in 18-ct. gold 
or platinum, with matching “President” bracelet. 
Like all Rolex Chronometers, every “Day-Date” is now 
awarded the highest distinction of the Swiss Institutes for 
І Official Chronometer Tests, the mention *Especially good 
results.’ Its superlative accuracy is protected by the famous 
| Rolex Oyster case, made in Geneva by Swiss craftsmen and 
guaranteed 100% waterproof, and its movement is self- 
wound by the Perpetual rotor. The date and the day of the 
weck,writteninfull,changeinstantaneouslyevery midnight. 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (Founder: H. Wilsdorf), CENEVA 
BANGKOK: S.A.B. BANGKOK HONG KONG: UNION HOUSE, CHATER RD 


: КО! 
SINGAPORE: CROSBY HOUSE TOKYO: R 
SYDNEY: WILLIS & SONS LTD.,71 YORK STREET 
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Dolci’s biography. It 15 a strange Story, 
and possibly a more ambitious writer 
would not have succeeded so well. Mc- 
Neish lets the facts speak their own соп- 
tradictions and confesses himself baf. 
fled, after four years' active association 
with Dolci, as to the central essence 
of his subject. 

Reverse Strike. A hulking, meaty, 
headstrong man, the father of five chi]- 
dren, Dolci is a complex of anomalies 
who seems to pious Italians a devious 
political crank, and to political reform- 
ers a man of exasperating other worldli- 
ness who will fast and pray to get a 
road built. 

It is ten years since Dolci's “reverse 
strike" won him prominence in the 
world press. He led a group of unem- 
ployed Sicilians out to repair a govern- 
ment road to their village and was 
imprisoned for trespass. He began in 
Trapetto, a no-hope town of 2,800, and 
improvised from day to day the pro- 
gram of action—religious, economic 
and political—that marks his movement 
today. He took on the Mafia, which 
controlled illegal trawler fleets that were 
robbing the local fishermen of their live- 
lihood. He played the organ in church 
and criticized the parish priest for his 
refusal to allow barefoot children to 
attend Mass. He begged money for 
food for the starving. He tried to do 
something about the ancient stink of 
the picturesque airless houses and to 
stop children playing in the open sew- 
ers. He discovered that when appeals 
to charity failed, he could exploit a flair 
for dramatizing unpleasant statistics 
and shame Rome itself into granting 
public funds for public relief. When 
all else failed, he fasted. 

"Pack of Jews.'' Today the Mafia 
seems to have agreed to live and let 
Dolci live, although he has given wide 
publicity to telling statistics—such as 
that in one village Mafia murders since 
1945 outnumber the village's dead of 
both world wars. As for the Roman 
Catholic Church, Dolci is now a “lapsed 
Catholic,” and he blames the breach on 
the “lack of a tradition of charity, even 
on the level of almsgiving” of the 
church in Sicily. His fall from the faith 
he also attributes to the sermons of two 
Sicilian priests: one denounced a desti- 
tute congregation of peasants as а pack 
of Jews" for failing to supply the church 
lire they did not have; the other in- 
structed his peasant parishioners to os- 
tracize sinners. 


Dry Paths in a Swamp 


THE POLITE AMERICANS, by Gerald 


Carson. 346 pages. Morrow. $6.50. 


Americans are incorrigible- joiners, 
as witness the National Association of 
Former FBI Agents, the Asparagus 
Club, the Auto Dismantlers Association 
of Southern California and the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo (lumber- 
men). A dog named Socrates Lovinger 
is listed in the Manhattan phone book. 
In colonial times, cussers were punished 
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with a red-hot poker thrust through the 
profane tongue. In 1900 a New York 
judge committed an actress to Bellevue 
for smoking cigarettes. In 1905 the U.S. 
had more pianos and Cottage organs 
than bathtubs. Mickey Mantle’s testi- 
monial versatility pales beside that of 
Henry Ward Beecher, the preacher, 
who in the 19th century endorsed nu- 
merous products, including soap, sew- 
Ing machines and trusses. Once, nice 
girls wore black silk mittens to break- 
fast, and gentlemen kept their hats on 
indoors. And, in polite company, gén- 
tlemen referred to chickens as boy-birds 
and girl-birds, and never used the word 
peacock at all. 

No Map. Such curious insights into 
three centuries of American manners 
and morals stud this book like the ham- 
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BEECHER SOAP TESTIMONIAL 
More than Mickey Mantle. 


mer work of a carpenter who has: been 
paid by the nail. Gerald Carson is quite 
capable of organizing a text, as he dem- 
onstrated in The Roguish World of Doc- 
tor Brinkley, the goat-glands man, The 
Social History of Bourbon and The Old 
Country Store. But here his source ma- 
terial, the mere listing of which takes 
19 pages of eyestrain type, apparently 
overwhelms him. Confronted with so 
much unassimilated abundance, Carson 
opts to fly over it, presenting what he 
calls “a bird’s-eye view of the folkways, 
conventions and inherited ideas govern- 
ing civilized behavior which have been 
followed—or flouted—among the Eng- 
lish-speaking inhabitants of the United 
States.” 


The result is a swampy omnium. 
gatherum of a book, a disjointed; in- — 


choate and intriguing recital for the 


gotiation of which the reader. des porate 
ly needs a map. A is not « 
plied. Carson simply 


a 
— =. 
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intelligence helter-skelter, letting them 
fall where they may, and making no 
pretense whatever of stitching para- 
graphs or even sentences together so 
that they scan. 

Wrong Dog. Slogging through this 
chaos is exhausting, uphill work, made 
none the easier by a fallible and some- 
what pretentious guide. Carson's book 
is strewn with such show-off, jawbreak- 
er words as armigerous, pogonologist, 
acescent, enchiridion, осһ!осгасу.* He 
lapses frequently into ungrammatical 
constructions and even into error. In his 
hands, the Court of St. James's, to 
which all ambassadors to Britain pay 
their respects, loses its possessive case. 
L'Osservatore della Domenica, a Vati- 
can weekly, is falsely identified as the 
more familiar Vatican daily, L'Osserva- 
tore Romano. Anyone who dials Soc- 
rates Lovingers number, as given by 
Carson—LE 5-3221—is bound to get 
the wrong dog. And where Carson 
wants to score a point, he fudges: 
“More people are drinking, but per 
capita they drink less.” 

But perseverance can рау. From The 
Polite Americans’ morass, the patient 
reader can pick out a few dry foot- 
paths to a reasonable comprehension of 
the country’s character. It would have 
been nice, though, and this would cer- 
tainly have been a better book, if the 
author had required of the reader a lit- 
tle less perseverance and of himself a 
little more perspicacity. 


Mother Knows Best? 


A MOTHER IN HISTORY by Jean 
Stafford. 121 pages. Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux. $3.95. 


Jean Stafford (The Mountain Lion, 
Children Are Bored on Sunday) has 
a reputation for writing impressively 
about all sorts of unpleasant human 
woes and misfortunes—accidents, op- 
erations, psychic fear in children. But 
this is by far her most thoroughly un- 
pleasant book—perhaps the most abra- 
sively unpleasant book in recent years— 
and it required no writing talent at all. 

On three successive days, Author 
Stafford merely set a tape recorder 
whirling and asked 58-year-old Margue- 
Tite Oswald, mother of Lee Harvey Os- 
wald, to talk nonstop. She complied 
readily, for a price of course ($1,500). 
Anybody who read anything at all about 
Mrs. Oswald after the Kennedy assas- 
ee will know what to expect. For 

е rest, a minute of her 

ologue ought to suffice: ae mon 

“Lee Harvey a failure? I am smiling. 

I find this a very intelligent boy, and [ 

think he’s coming out in history as a 
very fine person . . . I can absolutely 

prove my son innocent. I can do it any 

time I want by going to Washington, 

D.C., with some pictures, but I won't 
do it that way. Because they’ve been so 


* Bearing heraldic arms; an authority on 
beards; turning sour; à handbook; govern- 
ment by mob. 


70 
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JEAN STAFFORD 
A thoroughly unpleasant task. 


ugly to me and my boy. . . Now maybe 
Lee Harvey Oswald was the assassin. 
But does that make him a louse? No, no! 
Killing does not necessarily mean bad- 
ness. You find killing in some very fine 
homes for one reason or another. And 
as we all know, President Kennedy was 
a dying man. So I say that it is possible 
that my son was chosen to shoot him in 
a mercy-killing for the security of the 
country. And if this is true, it was a fine 
thing to do and my son is a hero. 

“Tomorrow is Mother's Day and I 
will go to Lee Harvey Oswald's grave, 
but I will be a mother alone, a mother 
in history alone on Mother's Day. . - 
And let me tell you this, if you research 
the life of Jesus Christ, you find that you 
never did hear anything more about the 
mother of Jesus, Mary, after He was 
crucified. And really nobody has wor- 
ried about my welfare.” 


The Spy Defined 


THE CASE OF RICHARD SORGE by 
F. W. Deakin and С. R. Storry. 373 
pages. Harper & Row. $6. 


Spies who become famous usually 
find it fatal. Richard Sorge, the shad- 
owy Soviet mastermind of one of the 
most daring and successful espionage 
rings in history, was no exception. Al- 
though Russia made him a Hero of the 
Soviet Union, named a Moscow street 
and a tanker in his honor, and only last 
year issued a commemorative stamp (4 
kopeks) bearing his likeness, Sorge was 
not around to take bows. The Japanese 
hanged him in Tokyo’s Sugamo Prison 
on Nov. 7, 1944. 

One popular novel and at least eight 
nonfiction works have been written 
about the spy ring that Sorge operated 
in Japan between 1933 and 1941. This 
book, however, is the definitive one. Ox- 
ford Dons Deakin and Storry, who 
spent three years interviewing officials 
and studying a massive file of court 
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This highly sensitive CdS metering system is 
probably the most advanced single-lens reflex fea- 
ture in the last decade, but remember there are 
many other quality features, plus a complete 
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Апате 
means 


alot to 
a Japanese 
businessman 


THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LT 3 


Head Office 
No. 5, 2-chome, 
Marunouchi, 


Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo Те): (211) 8111 


especially 
if the name is 
MITSUBISHI 


...a name that has earned the 
confidence of businessmen in every 
area of the Japanese economy. If 
your banker is already working 
through Mitsubishi, he knows that 
Mitsubishi's financial interests cover 
nearly every aspect of business 
activity in Japan. 


Businessmen: Ask your bank to contact 
Mitsubishi, or write directly for information 
concerning your business in Japan. 

Bankers: Write for detailed information on 


how Mitsubishi can help serve you and your 
clients, 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


2 Address changes and subscription inquiries should be mailed to TIME International, 5 
TIME Inc., at 540 higa е„ Chicago, Jil. 60611. U.S.A. Second class postag 
eoki ы 1 dividual Нети ше ami! fagesiletiFééiamre. olectan 
tm 


Cable Address: 
BANKMITSUBISHI Overseas Offices: New York, Los Angeles, 
London Correspondent banks located around the world. 
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TIME АБАШ Т 


TELEVISION 


Wednesday, April 13 
CHRYSLER PRESENTS THE BOB HOPE COME. 
DY SPECIAL (NBC, 9-10 p.m.).* Hamming 
it up with Bob are Guests Lee Marvin, 
Jonathan Winters and Phyllis Diller. Orig- 
inally scheduled for March 16, but post- 
poned for Gemini 8. 


"Thursday, April 14 
CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS, 9-11 
p.m.) Elmer Gantry. Burt Lancaster in 
his Academy Award-winning performance 
as a Baptist minister in the screen version 
of Sinclair Lewis’ novel about tent-show 
Bible-belt religion. 


Friday, April 15 
THE SAMMY DAVIS JR. SHOW (NBC, 
8:30-9:30 p.m). Sammy swings with 
Kaye Stevens, Art Carney, and the cast 
of Golden Boy. 


Sunday, April 17 

CBS SPORTS SPECTACULAR (CBS, 2:30-4 
p.m). А review of the eight-year-old 
American Grand Prix from Watkins Glen, 
N.Y., the only U.S. auto race that counts 
toward the world driving championship, 
plus a preview of the May 7 Kentucky 
Derby, featuring films of the contenders. 

VIET NAM WEEKLY REVIEW (NBC, 5-5:30 
p.m.) The week's events in Viet Nam and 
the world's reactions to them. Premiére. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.) The cameras follow “The Ameri- 
can Draftee" through his induction, train- 
ing and service to his eventual readjust- 
ment back to civilian life. Walter Cronkite 
interviews General Lewis Hershey. 

NBC WHITE PAPER (NBC, 6:30-7:30 
p-m.). Chet Huntley examines the spread 
of nuclear weapons in interviews with 
U.S. and foreign government leaders. 


Monday, April 18 

38TH ANNUAL PRESENTATION OF THE ACAD- 
EMY OF MOTION PICTURE ARTS AND SCIENCES 
(ABC, 10 p.m. on). Hollywood’s annual 
rites of spring are hosted again this year 
by Honest Bob Hope. Oscars will be pre- 
sented by almost every movie personality 
anyone has ever heard of. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


MARK TWAIN TONIGHT! Hal Holbrook 
takes three hours putting on his Mark 
Twain makeup, and he has spent more 
than 13 years getting into Mark Twain’s 
psyche. The result is a one-man show that 
is wise and witty. 

WAIT A MINIM! Light of hand, light of 
heart and light of foot, this musical revue 
from South Africa is keenly aware of and 
distinctly amused by more magnetic cen- 
ters of civilization. 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! The immi- 
grant is an archetypal role in American 
€xperience; and now from Dublin, Play- 
wright Brian Friel sends a reminder of the 
wrench at leaving the other side. As a 
double exposure of the young Irish hero, 
Donal Donnelly and Patrick Bedford do 
not miss a trick or a tear. 

SWEET CHARITY. The electric presence 
of Musical Comedy Star Gwen Verdon 


* All times E.S.T. 
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RECORDS 
Orchestral 


OLIVIER MESSIAEN: CHRONOCHROME 
ORCHESTRA (Angel). One of Franz] 
ing composers, declaring that "nig 
the supreme resource,” has based aw 
episodic, 22-minute piece on the soi 
wind and water and the songs off 
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muted mood, first sorrowing, then cele- 
brating with sober splendor, and kicking 
off the traces for a jaunty, jazzy finale. 

THE RENAISSANCE BAND (Decca) con- 
tains pictures and demonstrations of ar- 
chaic instruments such as tbe sackbut, the 
shawm and the krummhorn, which are 
used to play dances by Michael Praetori- 
ous, madrigals by Orlando di Lasso, and 
a solemn "battle symphony" by Heinrich 
Isaac probably performed during a play 
by Lorenzo the Magnificent (Leonardo 
da Vinci is supposed to have composed a 
similar work). Recorded by the New York 
Pro Musica under the direction of its 
founder, the late Noah Greenberg. 

BOCCHERINI: SYMPHONY IN C MINOR 
(London). The great composers of the 
classical age, Mozart and Haydn, have 
overshadowed their contemporary, Luigi 
Boccherini, who also wrote prolifically— 
more than 400 instrumental works. “Boc- 
cherini is Haydn’s wife,” jested a violinist 
of the day, referring to the Italian’s gen- 
tle, melting melodies, including gilded 
minuets that are whispering echoes of an 
elegant past. There is just such a dance 
in this bland but pretty symphony played 
by the Orchestra Rossini di Napoli, con- 
ducted by Franco Caracciolo. 


CINEMA 


BORN FREE. Fine photography displaces 
some of the African lore in Joy Adam- 
son’s delightful book about the taming 
and untaming of Elsa the lioness, and this 
filmed biography glows with dusty golden 
beauty, the lion’s share of it supplied by 
the big cats themselves. 

MORGAN! Two gifted young British ac- 
tors, David Warner and Vanessa Red- 
grave, enliven a way-out comedy about 
an eccentric London painter who is de- 
stroyed by his love for his divorced wife, 
his mother, Karl Marx and King Kong. 

HARPER. As a private eye on a kidnap- 
ing case, Paul Newman bites off a chunk 
of the Bogart tradition and spits it out in 
slick '60s style. Lauren Bacall, Arthur Hill 
and Julie Harris complicate the plot. 

SHAKESPEARE WALLAH. An Indian play- 
boy (Shashi Kapoor) wavers between his 
movie-star mistress (Madhur Jaffrey) and 
an English actress (Felicity Kendal) who 
is touring the provinces with a troupe of 
tatty Shakespeareans. But the real show is 
U.S. Director James Ivory's delicate study 
of fading British influence in India. 

DEAR JOHN. А sex-starved seagoing man 
(Jarl Kulle) spends a weekend with a 
waitress (Christina Schollin) whose at- 
tractions turn out to be more than sin- 
deep in Swedish Director Lars Magnus 
Lindgren’s tender, funny and lusty study 
of a love match in the making. 

LOVING COUPLES. Another Swedish 
showpiece, this one contrived by Film 
Star turned Director Mai Zetterling. Anti- 
marriage, anti-sex, anti-men, Couples is a 
lively closeup of three women and the 
ne'er-do-wells they cannot say no to. 

THE GROUP. Mary McCarthy’s bitchy 
bestseller about Vassar’s class of '33 re- 
tains its period flavor in this movie version 
by Director Sidney Lumet, with eight cap- 
tivating young actresses as the grads going 
forth to seek fulfillment of one kind or 
another during the Roosevelt era. 

THE LAST CHAPTER. The long bitter his- 
tory of Jewish life in Poland is ruefullv 
recounted in rare stills and film clips, with 
à moving narration by Theodore Bikel. 

THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET, An insignifi- 
cant Aryan carpenter (Josef Kréner) is 
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movement will encourage man 
lay aside their superstitious Ber 
learn to walk like men. 

Јом L. MIKEsELL, '66 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: TIME presents а lucid summary of 
a confusing situation. There is no doubt 
that the question is in the minds of many 
laymen and clergy, but too often the lay- 
man is afraid to ask it and the priest 
draws back from facing the challenge it 
presents. 

(THE Rev.) PETER R. Horgovp 

Cura 

St. John’s Parish ao 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Sir: It is amusing to read of the theo- 
logians’ desperate fun in this mathematical 
era, trying to prove the reality of the 
intangible. 

ROWLAND ALLEN 


Indianapolis 


Sir: It must be frankly admitted by 
Catholics that the “new theology” that 
preaches an atheistic secularism cannot 
be casually dismissed as a fad. It is too 
prominent, too widespread, and seeks to 
rock the essentials of a Christian faith 
that must articulate a position in the face 
of such a challenge. Our way of talking 
theism may very well be outdated, but 
God is not. 
STEPHEN R. DE ANGELIS, S.J. 

Loyola Seminary 

Shrub Oak, N.Y. 


Egg-Crate Camelot 


Sir: You mistakenly support the current 
fad for blaming Detroit for our personal 
shortcomings. If cars were death-proof 
[April 1], if alcohol did not make you 
drunk, if the police were not brutal, if the 
Government would take care of me—ah, 


what a Camelot! 
EARL SUNDERHAUS 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Sir: The current safety committee hear- 
ings in Washington are getting votes and 
selling books, but accomplishing little else. 
There are too many people on the road 
who shouldn’t be there, but as long as they 
can vote, the committee will continue to 
pass the buck to the automobile manu- 
facturers. If driver-license standards were 
stiffened, judgment, mental and physical 
tests given, highway laws and signs made 
uniform, stiffer penalties for violations en- 


forced, the remaining good drivers could 
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never splinter the wood. 
PHILIP C. WALLWORK 


р Safety Director 
Automobile Legal Association 
Boston 


Sir: 


The Danes and Finns are just as 


tough as the Swedes about even slightly 
tipsy motor-vehicle operators. Violations 
cannot be fixed; Member of Parliament 
clerk, street sweeper, all live in the same 


terror of flunking the blood-alcohol tes 


t 


and being clapped into jail. Time and 
again, when we lived in Denmark, friends 
with as few as two schnapps or highballs 
under their belts telephoned the police— 
who dispatched a courteous cop, free of 


charge, to drive them home. 
. NANCY AND TEMPLE FIELDING 
Balearic Islands, Spain 


Lingering Melody 


Sir: TIME was not objective in reporting 
sightings of unidentified flying objects 
[April 1]. Responsible journalists are un- 
der no obligation to accept blindly ex- 
planations put forth by the “authorities,” 
especially when those explanations insult 
the integrity and intelligence of responsi- 
ble observers. Probably a vast majority of 
sightings can be rationally explained, but 
we are not convinced that all observers 
are mistaken. 
WILLIAM BRAINARD, KATHRINE OLSON, 
JOHN HUDELSON, WILLIAM JONES JR. 
Research Engineers, NASA 
Lewis Research Center 
Cleveland 


Sir: Denying that UFOs exist simply be- 
cause they "elude technical explanation" 
is typical of what the American public is 
expected to accept on this subject. Meth- 
ane is inflammable but not musical! If, in- 
deed, these objects were such stuff, whence 
came the whine? Methane is also odorless, 
a blessed quality lacking in your story. 
TIME has been scooped by Frank Mannor 
and all the rest of us who have had a 
glimpse of the century's greatest mystery. 
Lois SYMONS 


Southport, England 


Sir: I wish to state most emphatically 
that civilizations superior by far to ours 
are very much alive on other planets 
within as well as beyond our solar system, 
and that their representatives do pay visits 
to us here on earth. 
К. LEXOW 
Pointe Claire, Quebec 

Sir: If that University of Michigan scien- 
tist is looking for common ground with the 
visitors, I suggest he show them his in- 
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come tax return. Those guys must be pay. 
ing through their noses to afford a visit 
like the Michigan one. 

U. Mappis 


Tel Aviv 


Wrapping the Censors 


Sir: Eager to rejoice in the Supreme 
Courts apparent step backward toward 
your own smug preference for guarding 
society from “smut peddlers,” [April 1] 
you neglect to criticize the Ginzburg case 
for its deviation from the legal distinction 
between direct and hearsay evidence: is 
obscenity now to be defined by examining 
not the product itself but how the salesman 
touts it? If indeed Americans so desperate- 
ly need guidance that censorship is neces- 
sary, let our mentors at least concern 
themselves with the contents of the alleg- 
edly pornographic package instead of its 
wrapping. 
RoBERT MCGEEHAN 
Member of the New Jersey Bar 
Brooklyn 


Sir: Censorship, whether by the Supreme 
Court or by Hitler Youth burning books, 
is the same thing. Self-appointed ‘censors 
—the Supreme Court, the Post Office De- 
partment, etc.—are, in this respect, morally 
equivalent to the Hitler Youth, the Inqui- 
sition and other charming organizations. 
I find it disgusting. 
JON WULFF 

Columbus 


Drafting an Alternative 


Sir: Quoted as finding “something mor- 
ally questionable” in the deferment of 
students [March 25], I want to put this 
remark into its wider context by adding 
that I have long wanted to see established 
a national system of service that would 
permit young people to enter the Peace 
Corps or similar (sometimes hazardous) 
agencies as a legitimate alternative to mil- 
itary service. Moreover, many students, 
as you suggest, dre troubled by this issue, 
complicated as it is by their often find- 
ing the war in Viet Nam itself morally 
questionable. A lottery, while in some 
sense more democratic, contributes noth- 
ing to the problem of enlisting the ideal- 
ism and capacity of young Americans for 
a required period of hardship and service 
at home or abroad. 
Davip RIESMAN 

Harvard University 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Flaying Solo 


Sir: Robert Vaughn [April 1] is more 
O.S.T.R.I.C.H. than D.O.V.E., I'd say. Na- 
poleon Solo is no more. Even tongue-in- 
cheek derring-do involves a necessary 
small illusion, and Mr. Vaughn has shat- 
tered it beyond repair. If David McCallum 
holds the same head-in-the-sand views, 
U.N.C.L.E. has been annihilated from 
within. 
JAN BARNHART 

Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


Sir: I was appalled to discover that TIME 
equates dissent with defection. Aren’t the 
only real defectors from a democracy those 
who don't take a stand? 


W. J. JAMIESON JR. 
New York City 


Where the Temple Is 


Sir: Good Samaritans ma 

S May be forced to 
pass TIME by for locating Jordan’s Mount 
Gerizim, the sacred Mountain of the Sa- 
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The Mice That Roared 


Sir: In reply to Mr. Juniper's fg 
defense of Austin [April 1}; Айй 
little old Texas mouse" may be “a f 
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WRITER HALASZ 


HEN she visited London in 1949 

as quite a young girl, Piri Halasz 
looked at the bomb sites, went to 
Madame Tussaud’s, the Tower of 
London, Dickens’ Old Curiosity 
Shop, and a pub where she remem- 
bers having “a dreary serving of wa- 
tery mashed potatoes and Brussels 
sprouts.” Somehow, that wasn't 
enough to discourage her. She re- 
mained a complete Anglophile, ma- 
jored in English literature at Bar- 
nard, wrote her senior thesis on T. S. 
Eliot, and went back last year to find 
a better England. It was L’Etoile 
and Ad Lib and the trattorias in 
Soho—and a place on King’s Road 
where she could buy a pair of bell- 
bottom slacks by Foale & Tuffin that 
made her something of a trend set- 
ter back home in New York. 

It wasn’t necessarily planned that 
way, but Piri’s visits to London were 
good preparation for writing this 
week’s cover story on the swinging 
city. She drew more immediately on 
the work of seven staffers in our 
London bureau, as well as three US. 
and British photographers. They re- 
ported to the slightly jealous eyes of 
the editors in New York that the 
project involved four days of “the 
most concentrated swinging—disco- 
théques, restaurants, art gallery and 
private parties, gambling, pub crawl- 
ing—that any group of individu- 
als has ever enjoyed or suffered, 
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depending on your point of view." 

It was home territory—and yet, 
in a way, new ground—for Artist 
Geoffrey Dickinson, whose work for 
the BBC, Punch and other publica- 
tions is well known in Britain. “I 
know this world, this swinging Lon- 
don," he said, discussing the cover 
assignment. "I have many friends 
who go to Dolly's and do the whole 
scene. But I wouldn't say that I am 
in the scene myself. I wouldn't de- 
scribe myself as a swinger. So I had 
a lot of research to do." He prowled 
from Carnaby Street to King's Road, 
slipping in and out of boutiques and 
coffeehouses, among other places, 
and summed up the scene in a col- 
lage technique that includes, as he 
put it, "bits of just about everything 
—acrylics, watercolor, chalk, pen 
and ink, labels." 

The story was edited by Edward 
L. Jamieson, but before he sent it 
to press, all of the words and pic- 
tures came under the knowing eye 
of Researcher Mary McConachie, 
who was born just outside London, 
worked for the British Foreign Of- 
fice before joining our New York 
staff in 1964. With all that going on 
over there, why is Mary, who is still 
a British citizen, living over here? 
“Because,” she says, “I like swing- 
ing New York.” 
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the military government to move to- 
ward a constitutional system." 

Tough, well-trained Viet Cong agents 
helped stir the mobs. Yet the demon- 
strations were directly inspired by a 
politically astute, professedly anti-Com- 
munist Buddhist prelate, Thich (mean- 
ing venerable) Tri Quang, a ruthless 
infighter who has been described by 
former Ambassador Maxwell Taylor as 
*the Makarios of Southeast Asia." 

'The uprising began in earnest on 
March 10 when Ky's junta dismissed 
Lieut. General Nguyen Chanh Thi, long 
considered Ky's chief rival for power 
within the Directory. Administration ex- 
perts are convinced that the ambitious 
little general was only Tri Quang's 
pawn. "Thi's dismissal simply gave the 
movement a little more whammy," said 
a top State Department expert. In As- 
sistant Secretary of State William 
Bundy's view, Tri Quang's men want to 
"accelerate the timetable" for a change 
in government in order to set up “а 
constitution and elections that would be 
dominated by them." 

Dispensable Cog. Regardless of the 
sinuous internal motives behind the up- 
rising, many U.S. editorialists and car- 
toonists faulted President Johnson for 
Ky’s plight, arguing that the Adminis- 
tration had been overly enthusiastic in 
its support of the Premier, making him 
appear an American puppet in the eyes 
of his countrymen. In fact, Johnson 
had been scrupulously careful in his 
meeting with Ky, proceeding on the 
logical assumption that Ky was no more 
expendable than any of the other nine 
members of the Saigon junta. Indeed, 
Ky has never considered. himself an 
indispensable cog in the Saigon govern- 
ment. A few months ago, he said flatly: 
“Tf a majority of my colleagues on the 
Directory want me to step down, I will 
gladly do so. But I can also tell you 
this: If there is a coup attempt, then I 
will fight, and I will fight to the death 
if necessary.” ї 

Though Ky had violently overreacted 
to the first Danang demonstrations by 
sending troops to the city and by threat- 
ening to shoot the mayor, he insisted 
late in the week that he was not really 
concerned about the rioters, pointing 
out fairly enough that they represent 
only a small minority of Vietnamese 
citizens. Paradoxically, Ky's own fate 
may not be decided by Buddhist bonzes 
but by a group of Young Turks in the 


military, who have been critical of the — tir 


> 


Premier for his failure to quash the 
demonstrations. 

Whatever Ky's fate, at week's end 
there were grave doubts that the junta 
itself could ever again act as an effec- 
tive political force—if it could survive. 
For all practical purposes, South Viet 
Nam was without a government. In 
order to reassert its authority, the Di- 
rectory would have to accomplish three 
things almost simultaneously: 1) re- 
establish authority in the rebellious I 
Corps area, which includes Danang and 
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Hué; 2) start the political processes 
that would lead to an efficient change 
of administration; and 3) somehow en- 
sure that the Buddhist monks do not 
achieve total dominance. 
Far from the strife in the cities, the 
allied military offensive continued re- 
lentlessly and successfully; ground 
forces launched 108 operations of bat- 
talion size or larger, a record high for 
the year. But the civil uprisings were 
costly. The allies” ambitious efforts to 
improve life for the peasantry had 
ground to a standstill. Most discourag- 
ing of all was the obvious fact that the 
unrest could only encourage the Viet 
Cong, offering them a glint of hope at a 
time when American fighting 1 hi 
shattered Communist ho 
nent victory. Могеох 
was well aware,- 


1.В.). HONORING COST CUTTERS 
Escape for the nonce. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Effulgent Interlude 

For all the gnawing uncertainties of 
the situation in Viet Nam, Washington's 
least harassed man last week seemed to 
be Lyndon Johnson. In and out of the 
White House, the President was trading 
quips with visitors, tugging elbows, wad- 
ing into crowds for handshaking and 
abrazos. The President's prose matched 
his effulgent mood. 

Bailing the Boat. Presenting a gold 
medal to Teacher of the Year Mona 
Dayton in the Cabinet Room, Johnson 
expressed his delight in escaping for the 
nonce from “battles and soldiers and the 
bitterness of war," praised the Tucson 
first-grade teacher for having “taken the 
great outdoors as her classroom and the 
great desert as her desk." At an Agri- 
culture Department ceremony honoring 
cost-cutting employees, Skipper Johnson 
likened the Administration's campaign 
against waste to “bailing a boat—you 
have to keep at it; there is no time to 
rest.” Mockingly, he scolded the Agri- 
culture men for not equaling the White 
House's 100% participation in a sav- 
ings-bond drive: “Maybe I was a little 

more persuasive with them than I can be 

with you.” 

With Congress in recess, among the 
few items of business to cross the Pres- 
ident’s desk were the resignations of 
Federal Communications Commission 
Chairman E. William Henry and Assist- 
ant HEW Secretary Francis Keppel. 
Memphis Lawyer Henry, who as FCC 
chief since 1963 has stung A. T. & T. 
with a still-in-progress study of its rate 
setup but soft-pedaled his predecessors’ 

criticism of the TV industry, is anxious 
to return to private practice. In three 
years at HEW, Keppel made its Office of 
Education the nation’s most innovative 
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force in public education (TIME cover, 
Oct. 15) but ran into increasing politi- 
cal friction in Washington after he tem- 
porarily cut off federal school aid to 
Chicago and threatened the same for 
other cities that had been slow to inte- 
grate. Henry's resignation was accepted 
effective May 1, while Keppel's lay for 
the time being in Johnson's In basket. 

Tots Teeth. At week's end, arriving 
exuberantly in Texas for the Easter hol- 
iday, Johnson announced new plans to 
expand the Great Society. At a bill- 
signing ceremony to celebrate a two- 
month extension of the medicare regis- 
tration deadline—held characteristically 
at a federally financed home for the 
aged in San Antonio—Johnson said he 
would ask Congress next year for “in- 
creased insurance benefits, across the 
board, for 21 million beneficiaries" of 
social security, plus free dental services 
under medicare for children up to the 
age of six. 

After some politicking, the Johnsons 
then accompanied Daughter Luci and 
Fiancé Pat Nugent at a Good Friday 
service in San Antonio's Roman Catho- 
lic San Fernando Cathedral, later flew 
to the L.B.J. Ranch for a long Easter 
weekend. There they were joined by 
Daughter Lynda, looking as radiant as 
her father and sporting a jeweled gold 
ring on the third finger of her left hand. 
A gift from her current beau, Actor 
George Hamilton, who had also joined 
the family for the weekend, the ring, 
White House aides averred, stood for 
"friendship," not connubial intent. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Councilor to Canute 

"To say that we have no need for a 
tax increase is becoming easier and 
easier," declared a White House econo- 
mist last week. His remark reflects a 
growing confidence within the Adminis- 
tration that it can avert serious inflation 
without boosting taxes, that President 
Johnson's stubborn refusal to do so will 
prove in coming months to have been 
not only politically astute, but economi- 
cally wise as well. If this confidence is 
borne out—in the face of mounting war 
costs and the free-spending mood of 
Congress—the nation can thank Gard- 
ner Ackley, the self-effacing former Uni- 
versity of Michigan economist who de- 
vised the President's anti-inflationary 
strategy last January. 

“More Information." Ackley, 50, and 
his two colleagues on the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers have, in 
faet, been in a very lonely minority. 
Nearly every leading economist—not 
excluding Walter Heller, Ackley's bril- 
liant predecessor as council chairman— 
as well as influential members of the 
banking and business communities, has 
backed a tax boost as the surest way to 
keep the boom in balance. "We have," 
Ackley insists, "better and more com- 
plete information than they do." 

Ackley's information indicates that 
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tide of dramatic legislation so E 
ly enacted in 1965, there RUN 
tle left to do but pass routine bills 
to fuel the new multitude of Great 
Society programs. But then the Presi- 
dents State of the Union message 
launched a whole new raft of legisla- 
tive proposals. These, together with 
Congress’ penchant for much-bally- 
hooed hearings such as its Viet Nam 
and auto safety inquiries, have kept the 
Hill ahum. One recent day the House 
alone held 33 committee and subcom- 
mittee meetings, more than on any 
previous day in memory. 

Full Support. More significant, Con- 
gress has rallied full support for the 
U.S. commitment in Viet Nam. It over- 
whelmingly approved Lyndon Johnson’s 
request for $13 billion in supplemental 
war appropriations, enacted L.B.J.’s pro- 
posal for a $1.2 billion increase in 
auto and telephone taxes to help finance 
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HOUSE SPEAKER McCORMACK 
Solid, but hardly sensational. 


the war. Speaker John McCormack suc- 
ceeded in keeping House Democrats 
from wavering an inch on Adminis- 
tration war policy, while the Senate's 
so-called “peace liberals,” led by Wil- 
liam Fulbright, have proved largely 
ineffectual. з 
What most sets the current session 
apart is а heightened sense of politics. 
With elections coming up 10 November, 
Congressmen have grown understand- 
ably edgy not only about Viet Nam 
inflation and the possibili- 


but also over 1 | 
ty of tax increases. Congressional Re- 
ublicans, who wholeheartedly back the 


biectives in Viet Nam, have de- 
MeV withheld criticism of the spe- 
cifics of Administration policy—largely 
in hopes that they can thus zero in on 
Democratic divisions over the war as à 
campaign issue. The G.O.P. also re- 
gards itself as the natural political bene- 
ficiary of wage-price inflation, insisting 
for the record, if not by its votes, that 


the most potent cure would be a cut in 


domestic spending. 
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Restrained Frugality. Much of Con- 
gress’ pre-recess energy was directed 
toward the hardening of party positions. 
The Senate’s Republican minority last 
week mounted an impressive effort to 
defeat the proposed transfer of the 
Commerce Departments Community 
Relations Service to the Justice De- 
partment, fell short by a 42 to 32 vote 
that displayed unaccustomed G.O.P. 
solidarity. After barely failing to elimi- 
nate $12 million in rent-subsidy appro- 
priations the week before, the Repub- 
lican House leadership abandoned at- 
tempts at selective pruning, instead 
touted an across-the-board cut of 5% 
on all domestic appropriations. Unable 
to trim bills totaling $8.4 billion to 
finance several executive departments, 
House Republicans restrained their fru- 
gal impulses long enough to join unani- 
mously in adding $109 million to a bill 
raising federal employees’ salaries. | 
As Congressmen hurried home to V 
gauge the mood of their constituencies, il 
the edgiest of all were the 58 freshmen | 
Democrats who were swept into office | 
in the L.B.J. landslide, and now have to lii 
run on their own records. They would TW 
also have to take a stand on some | 
highly debatable bills awaiting Con- | 
gress when it reconvenes, notably to WE 
create a Cabinet-level Transportation I 
Department, increase the minimum l 
wage, set fair-labeling standards and | 
inaugurate experimental programs for | 
reconstructing U.S. cities. Regardless of | 
hustings-aimed cries to hold down | 
| 
| 
} 


spending, most major Administration 
proposals seem likely to become law. 


LABOR | 


Nothing But Trouble 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, a dwindling 
union that takes in annual dues totaling 
$612,000, was bringing on troubles it | 
could ill afford. Its outlaw strike against 
eight U.S. railroads elicited a contempt 
citation from U.S. District Judge Alex- 
ander Holtzoff in Washington, who or- | 
dered the brotherhood to meet а return- THU 
to-work deadline or be fined $25,000 | i 
a day. Only after the four-day walkout | 
eround to a halt last week did the full n 
magnitude of the railway union's trou- M 
bles come into focus. M 
As a starter, it appeared that the | 
brotherhood had missed the deadline by \\ 
several hours; so the railroads decided \ 
to press Holtzoff to levy the threatened | 
fine. In Georgia, a federal judge who 
had imposed his own deadline went | 
ahead and fined two union officials | 
$25,000 each. The railroads meanwhile | 
were plotting damage suits on losses | 
that could total up to $20 million. Nor | 
did the union win any concessions on | 
the issue over which it had struck: its 
demand for the restoration of 18,000 
firemen’s jobs eliminated as obsolete un- 
der a federal arbitration ruling. sard 
Railroad Negotiator J Е ( 
Wolfe: “That issue һа 
ly laid to rest." 


SPACE 


Men for Moon & Mars 


Seven years ago this month, the first 
seven U.S. astronauts were introduced 
with fanfare at a Washington press con- 
ference. Last week, by contrast, when 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration announced its fifth and 
largest group of spacemen, the 19 ap- 
pointees were not around to take a bow. 
If their selection had lost some of its 
novelty value, their credentials were 
just as distinguished as those of their 
predecessors—and their missions would 
be even farther out. 

Class No. 5—bringing to 50 the total 
roster of active astronauts—is younger 
and better educated than the original 
Mercury team (32.8 years v. 34.5; 5.8 
years of college v. 4.3). АП 19 are sea- 
soned jet pilots. Seven are Air Force 
officers, six Navymen, two Marines and 
four civilians. One, Air Force Captain 
Joe H. Engle, who last June rocketed 
an X-15 experimental plane to an alti- 
tude of 53.1 miles, has already reached 
the lower fringes of space. Two are 
Viet Nam veterans: Lieut. Commander 
Paul J. Weitz, recently returned home 
after flying 132 combat missions off the 
carrier Independence, and Lieut. Com- 
mander Ronald Evans, who was on 
duty with the U.S.S. Ticonderoga pilot- 
ing a Crusader when advised of his 
selection. 

Several have been engaged in space- 
related scientific research. Air Force 
Major Edward G. Givens Jr., 36, has 
been stationed at NASA’s Houston head- 
quarters, as project officer for a Buck 
Rogersish backpack to power space 
walks. Physicist Don L. Lind, a former 
Navy airman, helped devise a mecha- 
nism for measuring “solar wind"— 
charged particles that flow through 


space. Youngest of the lot at 28 is Navy 


OMAHA'S MAYOR SORENSEN TALKING WITH TENEMENT DWELLERS 
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candidate in electrical engineering at 
Stanford, whose father won the Medal 
of Honor aboard the U.S.S. San Fran- 
cisco off Guadalcanal. 

Some of the space fledglings may be 
assigned to a NASA orbiting laboratory, 
which is planned for flights of as lon 
as 30 to 90 days sometime in the 1970s. 
However, the group’s 18 to 24 months 
of exhaustive training will be principal- 
ly aimed at following up the first 
manned landings of Americans on the 
moon. The class will travel to Mexico, 
Iceland and Alaska to familiarize it- 
self with lunarlike topography. Among 
Class 5’s possible missions: lunar ex- 
cursions lasting up to a month, using 
portable living quarters and “moonmo- 
biles," and an as yet undefined program 
for a manned landing on Mars. 


NEBRASKA 


Silly Hall No More 


The mayor of Omaha donned hip 
boots and waded manfully out into the 
icy currents of the Missouri River. His 
purpose: to get a firsthand look at the 
hundreds of tons of offal that Omaha's 
$700 million-a-year packinghouse in- 
dustry dumps into the river each day. 
Besides making his stomach-turning in- 
spection tour, the mayor recently called 
a special $6.2 million bond election for 
May 10 to finance, among other proj- 
ects, a sorely needed sewage-treatment 
system to help clean up the polluted 
river. 

Omahans have come to expect such 
activist involvement from Mayor A. V. 
(for Alexander Vergman) Sorensen, 61, 
who has bestirred and revitalized Ne- 
braska's largest city (pop. 350,000) 
since he moved into City Hall last May. 
Says Fred Jacobberger, city council 
president: “Мо one else could have 


PAT HALL—OMAHA WORLD HERALD 


As much style as accomplishment. 
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CONNALLY & FRIEND AT STATE CAPITOL 
Briefing on the horrible. 


the President—understand that the 
crossfire is routine politics. Connally, 
who is up for a third term, is anxious 
to demonstrate that he and State At- 
torney General Waggoner Carr, his 
hand-picked candidate for the U.S. 
Senate against Republican Incumbent 
John Tower, are not Washington-con- 
trolled puppets. In the process he aims 
also to galvanize conservative support 
against the liberal faction that hopes to 
seize control of the party at the forth- 
coming state Democratic convention. 
While critical of the President's domes- 
tic spending policies, the Governor care- 
fully ascribes them to "bad advice from 
the Eastern Establishment," and has 
thunderously endorsed Johnson's stand 
in Viet Nam. 2 

Johnson and Connally have had their 
fights before; in 1948, even while sup- 
porting Johnson's first successful U.S. 
Senate bid, Connally was not on speak- 
ing terms with his friend for the last 
two weeks of the campaign. But they 
have remained intimates and allies for 
three decades. A few weeks ago, the 
Governor visited the President in Wash- 
ington and presumably briefed him on 
the horrible things he plans to say about 
the Administration during this year's 
Texas campaign. Few doubt that at the 
1968 Democratic National Convention 
Connally will control the Texas delega- 
tion—and deliver it to L.B.J. Said the 
Governor last week: “I'm for him now. 
I'll be for him in *68, and 1 ll be for him 
in 72 if we're still around." 
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around this site," the marker will note. 
"The settlement of Dallas began in 
1841 when John Neely Bryan's log cabin 
was built near by. The first legislature 
of the new state of Texas created Dallas 
County in 1846 with Dallas as the ‘Seat 
of Justice.' In 1855 a toll bridge crossed 
the channel of the Trinity River at the 
west end of this plaza. Years later the 
river channel was moved one-half mile 
westward and confined between flood- 
control levees. Dallas was incorporated 
as a town in 1856. 

There was navigation of the Trinity 
River as early as 1868. The S.S. Н. А. 
Harvey Jr. arrived from Galveston in 
1893 and anchored near the west end of 
this plaza. In 1872 a railroad was com- 
pleted to Dallas from the Gulf. The 
next year another railroad from the 
East built its terminal a few blocks 
northeast of this site. Rapid growth of 
Dallas quickly followed. 

"With a background as the center of 
constructive growth, this site unfor- 
tunately became the scene of a tragedy | 
which plunged the world into a state of 
shock. On November 22, 1963, John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, thirty-fifth Presi- 
dent of the United States, visited И 
Dallas...” |! 

While funds have been raised private- | 
ly for a memorial to the late President 
only three blocks away (TIME, Dec. 24, | 
1965), many citizens were shocked at 
the tawdry boosterism of the city- 
approved legend. The juxtaposition of | 
*historical trivia with a happening of | 
transcendent significance," observed the f 
Dallas Times-Herald, “will appear to | 
many an attempt to evade the stark 
fact that a President of the United 
States was assassinated here, or at best 
an attempt to pass the event off as one 
of minor consequence." 


UTAH | | 


Touched 

Since he founded the John Birch So- | 
ciety nearly ten years ago, Robert | 
Welch has displayed one of the most 
fertile imaginations in American poli- | 
tics. Though his fascinating statement 
that Dwight Eisenhower had conscious- | 
ly served the “Communist conspiracy | 
for all his adult life" will probably re- Ir 
main its foremost figment, his mind has \ 
lost none of its youthful fancy with ad- 1 
vancing years. 

Last week Welch, 66, solemnly ad- 
vised an audience in Salt Lake City 
that the U.S. involvement in Viet Nam 
is nothing less than a diabolic Commu- 
nist plot—using the old Brer Rabbit 
reverse psychology—to speed up Gov- 
ernment regimentation and to push the 
country into “socialism and totalitarian- 
ism." The policies of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration, he said, are "close to in- 
sanity,” amount to “sheer insanity,” “ap- 
proach insanity,” “border on insani И 


They аге, in addition, 
gerously insane." Wek 
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POLITICS 


The Black Ballot 


One of the biggest imponderables in 
this years elections is the impact of 
the South's new Negro voters, 325,000 
of whom have been registered in the 
five states principally affected by the 
civil rights movement. The 1965 Voting 
Rights Act, followed this year by the 
U.S. Supreme Court's abolition of state 
poll taxes, has already wrought subtle 
changes in the style and structure of 
Southern politics. The transformation 
is bound to quicken as more and more 
Negroes are enfranchised. i 

One probability is that Negroes will 
not necessarily support Negro candi- 
dates. To attract their votes, many 
white segregationist politicians have al- 
ready markedly muted their pronounce- 
ments on racial issues. In Mississippi, 
where the militant Freedom Democratic 
Party last week entered a slate of in- 


tegrationist candidates for Congress 
(five Negroes and one white), 
N.A.A.C.P. Leader Dr. D. L. Conner 
allowed that members of his race 


“would do well to vote for sympathetic 
whites who are intelligent and fair.” 

Thus, though Mississippi now has 
117,500 new Negro voters, many of 
them regard the F.D.P. as too radical, 
and only two of its candidates are given 
any chance of election. The strongest 
challengers are Lawrence Guyot, 26, 
F.D.P. Mississippi chairman, who filed 
as an opponent against Congressman 
William Colmer, 76, and the Rev. Ed- 
win King, 30, a white chaplain at pre- 
dominantly Negro Tougaloo College, 
who is taking on Representative John 
Bell Williams, 47. 

Bloc for Ability. As with any ethnic 
or religious group, Negroes will on occa- 
sion undoubtedly deliver a bloc vote for 
their own candidates, particularly if 
they are qualified and appealing, or 
challenge a segregationist. 

Last week in Portsmouth, Va., a 

Negro dentist, James W. Holley III, 39, 
became the first non-white ever to win 
the Democratic nomination for the city 
council. His victory was swung by a 
Negro ward that gave him a lopsided 
990 ballots v. 114 for two white rivals. 
Nonetheless, most Negroes were ap- 
parently voting for Holley not because 
he is a Negro but because they—like 
many whites—respect his long record of 
participation in community activities. 
The potential Negro vote may be great- 
ly shrunk by political apathy, born of 
centuries of disenfranchisement and ig- 
norance, and mirrored in the fact that 
still only 41% of eligible Southern 
Negroes have registered. 

X for Apathy. Nowhere is the X-fac- 
tor of Negro participation more poten- 
tially decisive than in Virginia, where 
three Democratic incumbents who per- 
sonify the Old Dominion’s conservative 
tradition are being challenged in the 
July 12th primary. U.S. Representative 

Howard Worth ("Judge") Smith, 83, 
longtime chairman of the House Rules 
Committee, is seeking his 19th House 
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term, faces a Democratic opponent for 
the first time in more than a decade. 
State Assemblyman George C. Raw- 
lings, 44, a Fredericksburg attorney and 
avowed liberal, plans to make Smith's 
obstructionism on civil rights and other 
contemporary issues the focus of his 
campaign. Moderate State Senator Wil- 
liam B. Spong, 45, is attempting to oust 
U.S. Senator Absalom Willis Robertson, 
78, and Alexandria Attorney Armistead 
Boothe is trying for the seat of U.S. 
Senator Harry F. Byrd Jr. 

Few give Rawlings more than an out- 
side chance of overcoming Judge Smith's 
longtime reservoir of respect and affec- 
tion. Admitting that what he calls "the 
dinosaur vote" is still strong in Smith's 
bailiwick, Rawlings hopes that the dis- 
trict’s increased Negro vote may prove 
the decisive factor—as it could in the 
other two races. Statewide, 61,096 more 
Virginia Negroes are enfranchised than 
in 1964, increasing total Negro voting 
strength to 205,000, or 19.7% of the 
Old Dominion’s 1964 election turnout. 
The increase is particularly significant 
in Virginia, since for years less than 
20% of voting-age citizens have taken 
part in the elections that have kept the 
Byrd Establishment in power. 


POVERTY 
Capital Camp 


It was nothing so crude as a march 
on Washington, nothing so trite as a 
White House picket line. It was a camp- 
in. And a stroke of publicity genius at 
that. Some 90 impoverished Negroes 
from Mississippi’s tent cities last week 
staked out for themselves some of the 
choicest acreage in the Great Society— 
the tulip beds of Lafayette Square, just 
a few steps across Pennsylvania Avenue 
from Lyndon Johnson's front door and 
within hailing distance of his bedroom 
window. “We want,” declared Camp 
Leader Frank Smith, 25, “to let the 
President see exactly what the housing 
situation is in Mississippi.” 

They were clearly Violating a federal 
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Bill" Guest, Ong the most so- 
phisticated hardware in his far-out fleet 
were the civilian-manned, deep-diving 
research subs Aluminaut and Alvin. It 
was Alvin’s two crewmen who first 
found the wayward nuke last month 
wrapped in its grey parachute 2,500 ft. 
down on a 70? slope. But Alvin proved 
a ham-handed retriever. On its first try 
at getting a line around the bomb, the 
sub booted the bomb 20 ft. down the 
slope toward a 3,000-ft. chasm from 
which it might never have been ex- 
tracted; it was lost again for nine days. 

To the Top. What finally boated the 
bomb was CURV (for Cable-Controlled 
Underwater Research Vehicle), weird- 
est of all of Guest's gadgets. On a 15-ft. 
pipe base not unlike the landing gear of 
a small helicopter, CURV mounts four 
long red ballast tubes for depth control 
three electric propulsion motors, lights, 
sonar, film and TV cameras. Controlled 
from the surface, it can clamp a de- 
tachable claw onto objects up to 3 ft. 
wide, then back away leaving the claw 
and a buoyed line attached. Though it 
is normally used to retrieve spent tor- 
pedoes, Guest acted on a hunch and or- 
dered CURV flown out from California. 

Even CURV went round the bend. 
After attaching two claws to the bomb's 
parachute lines, it got hopelessly tangled 
trying to attach a third. Exasperated, 
Guest decided to try hauling up the 
whole conglomeration—bomb, para- 
chute, CURV and all—while the weather 
still held fair. Luckily, CURV somehow 
disentangled itself on the way up, and 
the rest of the recovery went off with- 
out a hitch. 

Sober Striptease. Not surprisingly, the 
U.S. was eager to show off the nuke, 
to prove at least that the Costa Bomba, 
as it was being called, was demon- 
strably safe for tourists—in addition to 
rebutting in advance any murkey insin- 
uations from Moscow that the recovery 
operation was all a big hoax. 

As it was, the H-bomb’s debut was 
about as razzmatazz as a church-spon- 
sored striptease. Its size and megaton- 
nage were not announced, and techni- 
cians carefully covered all revealing 
parts with masking tape. What Spanish 
officials and 80 newsmen got to see on 
the Petrel’s fantail—from 100 ft. away 
__was a slightly dented, porpoise-shaped, 
silver-colored tube about 10 ft. long. 
Just the way it looked in Thunderball. 


THE SEA 


Tale of Two Ships i 

«You had better listen to this boat 
drill,” Captain Otto Thoresen cautioned 
passengers. "Next time it might be the 
real thing." As the 30-minute no- 
nonsense safety demonstration proceed- 
ed. the Viking Princess steamed out of 
Miami on a seven-day pleasure cruise. 
Last week, in the Windward Passage 
between Cuba and Haiti, the cruise was 
nearing its end when the real thing did 
happen. The Princess was ablaze. 

In many ways, the fire that swept the 
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THORESEN ARRIVING Ai GUANTANAMO 
In minutes, loaded lifeboats. 


16-year-old Norwegian vessel resembled 
that aboard the Yarmouth Castle, the 
Panamanian-registered cruise ship on 
which 90 people—mostly passengers— 
died last November. In both cases the 
vessels were plying well-traveled Car- 
ibbean channels and carrying about 
500 passengers and crewmen beneath 
idyllic, moonlit skies. As foreign ships, 
neither conformed fully to American 
safety standards. Each of the fires oc- 
curred in the early-morning hours, when 
only a few revelers lingered on deck. 

There were also dramatic differences 
between the two. The most notable: the 
Viking Princess's efficient, seasoned 
crew, mostly Norwegian, and its stout 
red-mustached skipper, a veteran of 36 
years at sea. By contrast, the Castle 
was commanded by a green Greek who 
received a stinging rebuke for negli- 
gence from the U.S. Coast Guard for, 
among other indiscretions, holding no 
fire drill for his passengers and being 
among the first to leave the ship. 

Aboard the Princess, a muffled explo- 
sion was followed by billowing smoke 
from the engine room, where efforts 
to douse the flames proved useless. Un- 
der  Thoresens direction, crewmen 
calmly roused passengers from bed, 
outfitied them with life jackets and 
supervised their evacuation, women and 
children first. The ship's steel lifeboats, 
with a total capacity of 874, were low- 
ered in minutes. 
mained behind to search all cabins 
nearby freighters picked up the passen 


gers to transport them to the U.S. naval 


base at Guantanamo. 


Two passengers died of heart attacks, 
but all 494 others aboard (including 
246 crewmen) survived. The last to 
leave his vessel was Captain Thoresen, 
murmuring “I lost a good friend in 
that ship.” When he arrived at Gua 


tánamo, his waiting passen 
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BREACHING THE WHITE WALL OF SOUTHERN Iu 


N almost every area of life—in schooling, public accom- 

modations, and above all voting—the Southern Negro 
has lately made enormous strides toward gaining the equality 
guaranteed him by the Constitution and reaffirmed in the 
recent massive wave of civil rights legislation. Ironically, it 
is in the field of law and administration of justice that he is 
most frequently foiled. АП too often white segregationists 
go on killing civil rights workers without fear of conviction, 
and white police terrorize Negroes and arrest the victims as 
suspects. To the Southern Negro, it still seems that the 
whole system of law winks at nearly every lawless scheme 
to cow him and keep him from his rights. 

The Supreme Court two weeks ago dealt with two notori- 
ous 1964 cases—the murder of three civil rights workers 
near Philadelphia, Miss., and the slaying of Negro Educator 
Lemuel Penn in Georgia—in both of which Southern courts 
had sidetracked attempts to bring the accused to justice. 
Basing itself on a 19th century anti-conspiracy law, the 
Supreme Court not only ordered these cases tried but hinted 
that new federal legislation is needed. The Government is 
ready to oblige. In his State of the Union message President 
Johnson called for increased authority for federal courts to 
try “those who murder, attack or intimidate either civil rights 
workers or others exercising their constitutional rights." In 
the new civil rights bill, which the President will send to Con- 
gress this month, he is asking 1) stiffer penalties for threats 
of violence interfering with a series of broad civil rights; 2) 
more stringent criteria for the selection of Southern juries. 

Federal pressure and Southern conscience are certainly 
having their effect. The great white wall of segregated South- 
ern justice is finally being breached, as illustrated by some 
scattered but significant recent events: the nearly unprece- 
dented life sentence for a white youth who raped a Negro 
girl in Mississippi; eleven Negroes serving on a jury trying 
the Negro killers of a white policeman in Georgia. Yet the 
South has a long way to go before Negroes will have gained 
"equal justice under law." 


Rule of the Sheriff 


From bottom to top, Southern justice is white. This fact 
shadows the Negro's every activity from driving a car to en- 
gaging in sexual intercourse; from borrowing money to suing 
for personal injury; from seeking police protection to de- 
fending against criminal charges. To Southern Negroes, the 
courthouse is not a citadel of justice. Instead, says Harvard 
Psychiatrist Robert Coles, who recently completed a six- 
year study of Southern racial attitudes, the courthouse is 
"the symbol of where the policemen, the sheriffs, the judges, 
the juries, the voting registrar, the registrar of deeds and 
the whole structure of society is weighted against Negroes. 
They are afraid of this building.” Segregated justice, adds a 
Southern Regional Council report, “provokes desperation 
among Negroes and shakes their faith in democracy.” 

Segregated justice begins with white police and prosecu- 
tors, all of them beholden to the white world that appoints 
or elects them. The elected Southern sheriff is no profession- 
al policeman; he is a powerful politician and quite likely the 
most important man in his county. In Mississippi, for exam- 
ple, he 15 not only the top law-enforcement officer but also 
the official tax collector, a job that gives him a fee-income 
that sometimes raises his annual take to more than $30,000 
Since the sheriff is personally responsible for crime-fighting 
expenses; he hires as few deputies as possible and commonly 
ignores the crimes his constituents commit in adjoining coun- 
ties. Thus, white nightriders who terrorize Negroes in the 
next county sneak home to peace and quiet. 
When it comes to Negroes, almost all Deep South states 
have on their books a catchall statute against disturbing the 
peace; Louisiana not only lists a number of acts that might 
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services for fear of losing their regular clients. 
Why don't Negro defendants hire Negro Du las 
son is that there are so few in the South. : m 
lawyers in Mississippi, only five are Negri Nest he 
ly enlightened North Carolina has оше 
іп a Negro population of 1,500,000. 
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Pub a e bill also bars discrimination in state jury lists and 

Б БЫ eral courts in a watchdog position to ensure fairness 
It does not tell the states what procedures to follow. 


Reforms & Solutions 


4 sage other suggestions for improving the Southern jury 
system have been advanced. One idea: appointing federal 
Jury registrars, like the new, federal voting registrars. An- 
other: а population-sampling system designed to prevent 
subjective judgments in venire drawing; panels would be 
selected from among those in a community who are citizens 
over 21, have no criminal convictions within a specified pe- 
riod, and can read, write and understand English. 
A AM civil rights bill also strengthens sec- 
Es deo e in Ше os Code that prohibits conspira- 
ОЕ о С д геа rights. In the revised 
will be дүрр ү 1 no longer be proved—a single act 
S . Nor will the act need to be carried out by 

an official—a private individual's act will be similarly pun- 
ishable. Penalties are on a sliding scale from one year to life. 
Still not Specifically covered are acts of violence unrelated 
to civil rights issues, and some Negro leaders feel that ways 
must be found to cover these too. Some advocate virtually 
automatic transfer of all cases involving Negroes from state 
to federal courts, but Melvin Wulf of the American Civil 
Liberties Union says: “This would not really solve anything. 
It wasn't what the federal courts were meant to do, sit on 
all local crimes. This would literally be making a federal 
case out of everything.” 

Two other areas in which civil rights leaders feel im- 
provement can be made: 
€ EMPLOYMENT. The Constitution already entitles Negroes to 
fair employment in state and federal courthouses and police 
forces; Congress could easily and properly pass new laws to 
enforce that right. Such measures would not guarantee the 
election or appointment of Negro judges. But they would give 
Negro lawyers a chance to be considered, and a fair appoint- 
ment system would surely place some Negroes among the 
large numbers of other functionaries—cops, clerks, bailiffs, 
stenographers—who now shore up segregated white justice. 
e ENFORCEMENT. Nothing is more frustrating to Southern 
Negroes than to see FBI agents standing around taking copi- 
ous notes while local white cops or hoodlums engage in 
large-scale civil rights violations. Actually, federal officers 
already are legally empowered to make on-the-spot arrests 
for any violation of federal laws; the only thing that stops 
them is Government policy. Criticism of this restraint has 
led to calls for a special police force to handle civil rights 
matters. The more reasonable alternative to such massive 
intervention would be stricter enforcement of existing laws. 

Ideally, the South's own state courts should rediscover the 
U.S. Constitution and eliminate the need for overexpanding 
federal jurisdiction. Such hopes are not entirely groundless. 
With new courage, for example, the Mississippi Supreme 
Court last February voided the death sentence of a Negro 
ing a white woman, on the ground that his 


convicted of rapi \ 
jury excluded Negroes. In Alabama, a federal court recently 
ordered Lowndes County to put Negroes on venire lists. 
Ultimate solutions await the day when the Southern Negro 
has the voting power to elect Negro judges, sheriffs and 
prosecutors, or at least whites who get the message. Growing 
Negro registration has already begun to alter the political 
balance in the South, forcing certain politicians to be more 
responsive to Negro demands and resulting in the election 
of some Negro officials. The problem of segregated justice 
can no longer be avoided. It breeds contempt for law among 
the very Southern whites whom it seeks to favor; it goads 
the Southern Negro to take the law into his own hands, i4 


in the case of the gun-toting Deacons for Defense and 


Justice. And in the Negro who flees the South, it reaps 
harvest of hatred that explodes in the violence oA 5 À 
and Watts. But above all, it is_the їпе$сар 
perative that demands "equal justice" fof 
the South as elsewhere. 
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Уо : 
They pg NOLDER HUGHES (IN COCKPIT OF TWA PLANE IN 1947) 
Ре he changes it into pennies and drops it on his toe. 


supposed to be capricious, а playboy 
eccentric," he once said in his squeaky 
voice. He has been all that. Few men 
have seen him since 1952, He deals 
often in the dead of night, over long- 
distance telephone lines or in cars 
parked on lonely roads or in chintzy ho- 
tel rooms, where he takes off his shoes 
drapes his socks over the back of a 
chair, and talks in terms of millions. 

It wasnt always that way. In his 
younger days, Hughes actually seemed 
to seek publicity. The handsome heir 
to an oil-drilling-equipment fortune, he 
bought his way into the movie industry, 
produced Hell's Angels and Scarface, 
discovered Jean Harlow, personally de- 
signed the brassiére that made Jane 
Russell famous. He was a friend to Lana 
Turner, Ауа Gardner, Katharine Hep- 
burn. Then he steadily became more of 
a loner. He secretly married green-eyed 
Actress Jean Peters in 1957. Now they 
live in a French Regency cháteau in 
Bel Air, surrounded by high walls, 
bodyguards and rumors. 

Missiles & Satellites. Often lost in the 
legend is the fact that Hughes has scored 
some remarkable business successes. He 
has increased his $16 million inheritance 
to a net worth of at least $1.5 billion. 
His Houston-based Hughes Tool Co. 
makes huge profits from leasing and 
selling drilling equipment, and from sell- 
ing Hughes helicopters. California-based 
Hughes Aircraft Co. is a $300 million 
electronics firm that makes the Falcon 
missile and fire-control and electronic 
systems for fighter planes. On top of his 
TWA holdings, Hughes owns real estate 
in Phoenix, Tucson, and Culver City, 
Calif., that is worth an estimated $250 
million. 


PRESIDENT TILLINGHAST (1964) 
He tied the strings. | 
At TWA, he was a visionary pioneer | 
whose unpredictable moods precluded | 
sensible management. Under him, the | 
airline grew far less rapidly than com- | 
petitors, seldom earned a profit, needed {|| 
so much money to tool up for the jet | 
age that Hughes had to surrender op- | | 
erating control to the Metropolitan and I 
Equitable Life insurance companies and І 
a group of 15 banks. Though he was | 
too erratic to give TWA the steady hand i | 
it cried for, Hughes showed many far- nr 
sighted flashes of brilliance: his man- ill 
agement did put TWA on the lucrative |i 
transatlantic routes and brought in | | 
many excellent officers, who tided the | 
company over while Hughes ran through I 
a string of presidents. i 
The Specter. TWA’s present president | | 
is not even on speaking terms with ii 
I! ] 
| 


Hughes. He is Charles Tillinghast Jr., 
55. a onetime assistant Manhattan dis- VR 
i 
||! 
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trict attorney under Thomas Dewey. 
Backed by Chairman Ernest R. Breech 
and an all-star board including Litton | 
Industries Tex Thornton, Publisher | 
Jack Howard and former Coca-Cola | 
Chairman William E. Robinson, Tilling- 
hast in 1961 got the financing to equip 
TWA with jets, shifted TWA's image from 
a tourists to a businessman's airline, 
hired cost accountants who had been M 
trained by Robert McNamara at Ford. \ 
Tillinghast made TWA such a valuable \\| 
property that it became worthwhile for | 
Hughes to cash in his stock. Said a close 
Hughes aide: "He's a peculiar guy with 
a fantastic art for making money. He 
knew when the time had come to sell \ 
out." The company has climbed from a | 
$5.700,000 loss in 1962 to a $50 mil- 
lion profit last vear, and the stock has 
risen by 950% . Hughes might also have 
been worried that TWA would float ad- 
ditional shares, thus dilute his equity. 
TWA may well fly still higher once 
Hughes is fully removed. As long as the 
Hughes specter hung over 
always had to pay mk T 
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it will be able to plan more effectively. 
The tantalizing question is what Hughes 
will do with all his fresh cash. Childless, 
he has no reason to accumulate for fu- 
ture generations. Old associates would 
not be surprised if he tried to buy an- 
other airline. 


"Colors Are Fun" 


On  Braniff International planes, 
women passengers have a particular 
problem: trying to pick clothes whose 
colors won't clash with the vivid hues 
of Braniff. Since last fall, in a major 
departure from the traditional white or 
silver commercial airlines, Braniff has 
been painting its jets any of seven as- 
sorted colors: lemon, beige, ocher, 
turquoise, orange, light and dark blue. 
Aircraft interiors are a kaleidoscope ol 
orange, yellow, blue, brown, grey, red 
and green. Braniff hostesses wear uni- 
forms that include lime topcoats, pink 
and yellow or pink and blue shift dresses 
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notorious for late flights, sloppy service 
and shoddy equipment. Its routes in- 
cluded everything from long flights to 
Buenos Aires to costly Texas puddle 
jumps, but the airline had not won a 
new route for ten years and was barely 
making money. “Flying had become a 
crawling bore," says Lawrence today. 
"But flying should be fun—and colors 
are fun." When Jack Tinker & Partners, 
the ad agency that Lawrence hired while 
he was increasing his advertising budget 
from $2,500,000 to $6,500,000, sug- 
gested colored airplanes, Lawrence 
leaped at the idea. 

Nights & Days. Much more than 
spray guns went into Lawrence's new- 
look campaign. Braniff was the first 
U.S. airline to put into operation the 
relatively small short-run jet aircraft 
—in Braniff's case the BAC One-Eleven 
—providing places like Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., with commercial jet service 


"O.K., dearie, take off." 


and hyacinth culottes, all styled by 
Italian Couturier Emilio Pucci. 

Rash of Jokes. Inevitably, the host- 
esses have become known among 
Bonded birdmen as Pucci Galores. 
And the multicolor fleet has raised a 
rash of jokes, such as the one about the 
airport controlman who radioed a 
Braniff pilot; “O.K., dearie, take off.” 

The last laugh, however, seems to 
belong to Braniff President Harding 

Lawrence, 45, who took over the air- 
line а year ago last week and is re- 

Sponsible for the color splash. Braniff 

15 getting more attention than other 

aune and operating statistics show it. 

assengers increased 18% ]a 

3,370,000; revenues also быс: “be, o 

$129 million, and earnings were up 

5896 to $9,400,000. Within the year 

Braniff stock rose from $25 to $125. 

and stockholders last week happily ap- 
proved a two for one split. 

Lawrence, who came to Braniff from 
Continental Airlines, turned to the color 
brush as a quick way to paint over a 
dowdy image. Between 1945 and 1964, 

Braniff had slipped from fifth to ninth 
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for the first time. Needing only a 4846 
passenger load for Braniff to break 
even, the 63-seat BAC One-Eleven has 
averaged 61.1%. In addition, Lawrence 
put Braniff’s four-engine Boeing jets 
on a new schedule of daytime flying 
and nighttime maintenance. As a re- 
sult, they now fly 114 hours daily in- 
stead of eight, and Braniff’s profit sheets 
show the difference. 

Braniff recently ordered 17 more 
Boeings. Some are for international 
service, for which Latin American 
routes have been found by buying out 
competing Panagra for $30 million. 
Last week Braniff announced five new 
nonstop flights weekly from New York 
to Panama City, Bogotá and Lima. To 
Keep his airline growing, Lawrence has 
put in a strong bid for the franchise 
from Southwestern cities to Seattle and 
Portland, Ore., the last major domestic 
Toute that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has left to give out. Lawrence would 
also like to extend Braniffs South 
American service to Australia, Indo- 
nesia and Singapore, complete a circle 
with a Japan-U.S. flight. In expectation 
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Wherever the big rigs roll — on throughways, avenues 
or backwoods roads — heavy-duty components of 
Eaton Yale & Towne shoulder a good share of the | 
load. Since the beginnings of the trucking industry, |! 
the builders of trucks and off-highway equipment have 
looked to Eaton Yale & Towne for product ideas that | | 
step up performance... help trim size and deadweight | 
to permit extra payload. Long and solid experience — 
spiced with inventiveness and innovation — assures 
Eaton Yale & Towne's continuing ability to meet the | 
apparently insatiable demand of the trucking industry : | 
for ever-better products and services. || 


ШЕШ 


1. Exclusive EATON® 3-Speed Tandem Axle teams ир || 

with a FULLER® 5-Speed Transmission to give truckers | 
a choice of 15 efficient forward speeds. 2. The FULLER | 
revolutionary Twin Countershaft ROADRA NGER®Transmis- ||| 
sion combines less weight and shorter length with greater | | | 
torque capacity...a perfect power partner for an EATON 
Single-Speed Tandem Axle. З. New square design makes 


happent 


5 indus heavy-duty SHULER® Trailer Axles extra strong, yet light- 
| ШШ weight and compact. 4. One of Eaton Yale & Townes || 
ИШ many forges exerts 6,000 tons pressure in''squeezing out” | | 
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precision forgings for heavy-duty vehicles. | 
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Corporate Offices « Cleveland, Ohio 44114 \ 
Formerly Eaton Manufacturing Company 


TESTED...TRUSTED PRODUCTS SINCE 1868 


Truck & Off-Highway Components * Materials Handling & Construction Equipment 
e Industrial & Commercial Products * Passenger Car Parts * Consumer. Products 


For more about 
highly diversified 
Eaton Yale & 
Towne, write for 

a copy of our new 
28-page full color 
book, "NEW. LOOK 
FOR TOMORROW: BM 
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HOFFA GIVING FILMED EVIDEN 
Discretion is not enough. 
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Manufacturers often quietly call in 
their cars, but dealers can be casual 
about getting the word to their custom- 
ers. For this reason, Connecticut’s Dem- 
ocratic Senator Abraham Ribicoff asked 
that the manufacturers hand over to 
him all their secret messages to dealers 
on defects since 1960. The companies 
agreed. Among the recent defects: 
> Chrysler has recalled 16,700 of its 
1966 cars—mostly Chrysler Newports 
and Plymouth Fury station wagons, but 
also a few Dodge Monacos—in an at- 
tempt to find and replace about 250 
wheels known to be faulty. 
> Lincoln recalled 40,000 of its 1965 
Continentals because the brakes had a 
tendency to overheat; the company put 
in a new heat-resistant brake fluid. 

» Buick recalled 500 of its 1965 Le 
Sabres because engineers found that 
nuts in the braking system could loosen 
after 25,000 miles or more. 
» Chrysler recalled its 1965 Newports, 
Furys and Dodge Polaras with manual 
steering, because a hard turn could snap 
a bracket weld in the steering shaft. 
> Pontiac recalled 80,000 of its 1961 
Tempests to correct а low-hanging 
frame under the engine. rine in 
i er safety, - 

Despite the furor ov ae m 

Detroit sold 846,710 cars, 


arch, é 
м ago to an alltime 


up 3.7% from a year 
record for any month. T | 
Department predicts that sales this year 


will at least equal last year's 9.300,000 


U.S.made cars; 10 addition, foreign 
producers expect to increase their U.S. 


volume by at least 10%. 5000000; 
But one саг conspicuously trails e ips 
in the parade. It is the Corvair, whic is 
involved in more than 100 damage suits 
concerning its 1960-63 models. There is 
no evidence that the 66 Corvair has 
any of the bugs of earlier models, but 
it is undoubtedly suffering from bad 
publicity because the safety theme is 
getting through loud and clear to buy- 
ers. Last week Chevy Chief Elliott 
(“Pete”) Estes reported that Corvair 
sales are lagging 30% to 40% below 


last year's rate. 
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DRUGS 


“A Bit Intemperate" 


Not in many years had the much- 
assaulted pharmaceutical industry heard 
such an unbridled attack as came last 
week from the head of the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration. About 500 
drug-company delegates gathered at 
Boca Raton, Fla., for the annual con- 
vention of the Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers Association could have used 
some of their own tranquilizers after 
the FDA's new boss, Dr. James God- 
dard, got up to speak. He accused the 
industry's executives of slovenliness, de- 
ception and dishonesty—and warned 
them that they had better straighten up 
or else face much stricter controls. 

Matter of Tone. After just ten weeks 
on the job, Goddard—the first physi- 
cian in 40 years to chair the FDA—said 
that he had seen flagrant examples of 
sloppy research, improper labeling, and 
misleading advertising. In the area of 
new drugs still under investigation, he 
was astounded by "low-quality work" 
and “conscious withholding of unfavor- 
able animal or clinical data.” He had 
also been “shocked at the clear attempts 
to slip something by us.” 

None of them actually did get by, 
but Goddard cited examples of attempts 
that might make any physician cringe. 
One manufacturer of a new drug 
wanted to label it "effective in a few” 
cases of cancer. Goddard said that of 
127 patients treated in trials, only five 
had had temporary reductions in the 
size of tumors; to him this was not at 
all effective. In another instance, the 
maker of a long-acting sulfa, which had 
been clinically proved to be effective 
only in treating the genito-urinary tract, 
wanted to imply on the label that the 
drug could be prescribed to treat acne. 

Goddard went from labeling to ad- 
vertising. In the past year, he said, the 
FDA found fault in ads run by nearly 
one-third of the members of the Phar- 
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a creative force in the electrical field AS E A 


Head Olfice: Vásteras, Sweden. 
Represented in over 70 countries. 
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research and development have been of decisive 
Importance in creating new products and facilities, 
making technological improvements in industrial 
drives and automation, electric furnaces, materials 
handling and transport. 

With production facilities in 8 countries and repre- 
sentation in more than 70 countries, ASEA is a 
thoroughly international group of companies in 
every sense of the word. You will find it easy as 
well as worth-while to contact the ASEA organisa- 


tion to "see what ASEA can ао”. 
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power project in Thailand, A ру. п 
Cambodia, fertilizer bou uc ar 
ippines, Indonesia and DM an 
numerous other industries 7 Жеш 
They are also surveying m ikely to 
win some multimillion-dol ar гоңчгас, 
tion contracts in the Mekong js de- 
velopment project in Viet Nam, des 
land, Laos and Cambodia. Throughout 


Co-prosperity with a difference. 


Oriental solidarity, Japan made its bold- 
est move in economic diplomacy in 30 
years. It invited nine Southeast Asian 
nations to its first postwar trade-and- 
aid conference and, to general surprise, 
minister-level delegations came from 
eight—Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos, Ma- 
laysia, the Philippines, Singapore, South 
Viet Nam and Thailand. While many 
guests still held grudges against Ja- 
pan, the mood was summed up by 
Malaysia’s Foreign Minister Lim Kim 
San: “Bad memories die hard, but the 
fact that eight Asian nations have re- 
sponded is proof that they are more 
concerned about the future than the 
past.” 

In other words, they wanted to know 
what Japan would give them. Before 
anybody could Say “Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere,” the Japanese 


were dangling goodies, Premier Eisaku 
Sato and his colle 


Hr g Or transportation and 
communications, ports and harbors. 


Specifically, the Japanese said 
ally, they 
would increase what they | 
economic aid—includi e call 
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Southeast Asia, Japanese businessmen 
and local entrepreneurs have set up 35 
joint companies, including steel mills, 
auto-assembly plants, transistor-radio 
factories and big iron, copper, bauxite 
and nickel mines. 


SWEDEN 


Inflation in Utopia 


Resource-rich, highly industrialized, 
welfare-loving Sweden has long enjoyed 
the highest living standard in Europe. 
Prices are stiff (76¢ for a pack of cig- 
arettes, $9 for a fifth of Scotch, $1.50 
per Ib. for hamburger), but after 32 
years of unbroken and rising prosperity, 
Sweden’s workers have grown so af- 
fluent that about all the tiny, obstreper- 
ous Communist Party could find to de- 
mand in the last election was “two 
houses for every family.” Swedish fam- 
ilies already own 375,000 vacation 
homes and 300,000 pleasure boats, as 
Well as a car for every four persons. 
Domestic tranquility is rarely ruffled 
by labor trouble: the last strike of con- 
sequence took place in 1945, when 
130,000 metal workers walked out for 
five months, and there has been no gen- 
eral strike since 1909. 


Last week that enviable record was 
ew 
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TEST TASTING AT POL ROGER 
Pop go the exports. 


JEAN MARQUIS 


be 


about selling in French supermarkets 
and épiceries," says Mumm Executive 
Jean Couvreur, “but we find that it 
doesn’t hurt our image at all.” 

The Avant-Garde. Supermarket 
availability at home has helped establish 
another trend: Frenchmen now drink 
more champagne than ever, last year 
bought 58.2 million bottles, or three- 
quarters of the output. The bigger 
champagne producers, however, are still 
leary about putting all their bottles in 
one basket, and they continue to cul- 
tivate the export market. Britain re- 
mains the biggest foreign buyer, with 
5,181,185 bottles last year, but the U.S. 
is a fast-growing second, with 3,478,522 
bottles. French champagne makers are 
unworried over competition from U.S. 
wines. “They are our avant-garde,” says 
Robert Jean de Vogiié, head of Moet 
et Chandon. “When people come to 
appreciate wine, they will appreciate 
French champagne.” The French com- 
panies do resent the fact that US. mak- 
ers are permitted to label their product 
champagne. In England and on the 
Continent, only wine from the actual 
Champagne district—35,000 acres on 
either bank of the lazy Marne River— 
can legally be labeled champagne. 

Because of the peculiar nature of the 
product, France's champagne men can 
almost plot the world's politics and pas- 
sions by the way their exports run. Un- 
like the Western nations, for instance, 
Iron Curtain nations are extra dry. 
Communist Russians last year ordered 


only 3,596 bottles, and Hungary popped 


the fewest corks in Europe, with 2,188 
bottles. The Congolese were Africa’s 


heartiest drinkers, with 104,976 bot- 
tles, Zambians the most austere, with 
only 1,344. Nowhere was the contrast 
more marked than in Viet Nam. South 
Viet Nam, with undoubted American 
help, drank up 63,242 bottles. North 
Viet Nam, however, ordered only 872, 
barely enough for some diplomatic re- 
ceptions for visiting Frenchmen. 
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START A NEW 


INTEREST IN LIFE 
OPEN A 


O 
6% 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 


A Deposit Account with Lombard 
Banking provides a good rate of 
interest, with absolute safety for 
your capital—leading to financial 
peace of mind. While on deposit, 
your money earns interest steadily, 
but can easily be withdrawn, 
subject to the terms you arrange 
when the Account is opened. No 
U.K. income tax will be deducted. 
To earn 6% per annum, minimum 
period of deposit and notice of with- 
drawal is six months. 

Write now to the General Manager 
for further details, and copy of De- 
posit Account Booklet No. A0306. 


LOMBARD 
BANKING 


LIMITED 
Paid-up capital and reserves in excess of 
£12,000,000. 

Head Office: Lombard House, 
Curzon Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
GROsvenor 4111 (30 lines) 

City Office: 31 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
MINcing Lane 4111 (10 lines) 
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WAR IN THE STREETS: RIOTERS 


IN DOWNTOWN SAIGON 


All the frustrations of a nation too long at odds. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


The Storm Breaks 

For a nation fighting for its very 
life, the rioting that pockmarked South 
Viet Nam last week seemed a senseless 
and dangerous self-indulgence. Night 
after night, motley mobs—students and 
street urchins, town toughs and saffron- 
robed Buddhist monks, Boy Scouts and 
Communist agitators—surged through 
the streets of Saigon. In battles with 
police and Vietnamese troopers, they 
answered tear gas with stones, staves 
and homemade spears, occasionally 
even a hand grenade. In South Viet 
Nam's capital of discontent, Hué, and 
in Danang, Dalat, Pleiku, Nha Trang 
and Ban Me Thuot, the rioters roamed 
virtually at will, their ranks often 
swelled by uniformed Vietnamese serv- 
icemen. A month in the gathering, 
South Viet Nam’s storm of political 
unrest had erupted in a hail of inter- 
mittent violence and near civil war. 

Everywhere the rioters shouted “Da 
Dao! Da Dao!’—Down With! Down 
With! Down with what did not really 
seem to matter. In the streets with the 
mobs marched the frustrations of a na- 
tion that has been too long at war, too 
often faced with problems that seemed 
insoluble. This crisis was made in Viet 
Nam by the Vietnamese, and Ameri- 
cans could only watch despairingly as 
the tragedy progressed. Through it all 
ran the baleful influence of Viet Nam's 
powerful Buddhists, who have helped 
to topple four previous governments. 
This time, however, they were up 
against not only Premier Nguyen Cao 
Ky, but a whole Directory of tough 
and determined generals who did à 
mean to bend easily befor E 

: s e the demands 
of Buddhist monks, particularly when 
many of the monks openly egged on 
the rioting mobs. 

Seized Spark. It was, in fact, the dis- 
missal of a member of this ten-man 
Directory that precipitated the crisis. 
In a bold bid to strengthen the national 
government and with the near-unani- 

mous support of the Directory, Pre- 
mier Ky on March 10 sacked Lieut. 
General Nguyen Chanh Thi, the canny 


30 


and insubordinate warlord of the five 
northernmost provinces that comprise 
the I Corps. Though Thi had carefully 
cultivated the Buddhists in his domain, 
notably ambitious, extremist Thich Tri 
Quang of Hué, Ky reportedly had Tri 
Quang’s approval for Thi’s removal. 
When some of the I Corps officers and 
men in Danang began agitating for 
Thi’s return to command, Ky was con- 
fident that Tri Quang would lie low and 
let Saigon settle the matter among sol- 
diers. Instead, Tri Quang seized on the 
spark of unrest over Thi’s ousting to 
fan the flames of a Buddhist call for a 
return to civilian rule. 

Initially, the Buddhist-inspired dem- 
onstrations in the 1 Corps area and 
Saigon were mild and orderly. But the 
unrest spread steadily, drawing up the 
civil servants, the military, laborers— 
all disaffected by South Viet Nam's 
galloping inflation and wartime іпѕе- 
curity, by wild rumors and even by the 
growing American presence in Viet 
Nam. At first Ky kept hands off so as 
“not to provide any martyrs” among 
the demonstrators, but the unrest gauge 
rose from troublesome to serious to 
grave. Two weeks ago, feeling its cred- 
ibility as a government at stake, Saigon 
broke up a demonstration with tear gas 
and clubs, made its first arrests. The 
Stage was set for last week’s violence. 

Shoot the Mayor. After the first clash 
between the government's tough air- 
borne troopers and the demonstrators, 
Ky summoned an extraordinary session 
of the nation's generals and officials, 
who flew in from all over the country. 
They agreed to call a Congress in one 
ог two weeks to work out the com- 
position of a constitution-making as- 
sembly. In a press conference after- 
ward, the mercurial Premier, puffing 
on Salems and nibbling from a plate of 
candy, made the angry charge that the 
city of Danang, where demonstrations 
Hare spreading, “is already held by the 
eee ee government will 
ео ао ео ош. 
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Up to a new pitch of devastating intensity. 


agree to that, said the bonzes, they 
would "temporarily suspend all forms 
of struggle to prove our good will." 

The generals were agreeable to the 
constitutional assembly, as they have 
been all along, but not to the first two 
conditions. When J Corps Commander 
General Chuan in Danang argued that 
the marines had to be withdrawn from 
his city, the rest of his colleagues in 
the Directory unanimously removed 
him—with his concurrence—from the 
command he had held for less than a 
month. He was replaced by Lieut. Gen- 
eral Ton That Dinh, who helped to lead 
the coup against Diem. 

"Many, Many Men." With that, the 
Buddhists abandoned all pretense that 
the street mobs were not of their mak- 
ing. Closing ranks, they issued a procla- 
mation from the Vien Hoa Dao, their 
chief headquarters, assuming respon- 
sibility for all future demonstrations. 
They declared that “а state of emer- 
gency" existed, and that "we want an 
elected national Congress now." Wheth- 
er the Buddhists were declaring War 
only on Premier Ky or on the whole 
military government was not imme- 
diately clear. But in publicly blessing 
the civil disorder, and promising that 
from now on the street mobs must not 
be made up of "hoodlums" but “many, 
many men,” the political bonzes had 
moved the crisis up still another notch. 


Rolling Thunder— 
And Murder in Chains 


Despite all the trouble in the streets 
of South Viet Nam, the war against the 
real enemy continued to £O well on the 
battlefields. From north of Hanoi to 
hard by Saigon, U.S. planes pounded 
the Communists from the air, while up 
and down the narrow nation allied 
ground units pushed their search for the 
Viet Cong and their redoubts. 

“Rolling Thunder," as U.S. fighter- 
bomber strikes OVer North Viet Nam 
are code-named, last week boomed to a 
new pitch of devastating intensity. In 
one day alone, the Air Force launched 
120 sorties north of the 17th parallel, 
the Navy 141—the largest number of 
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strikes in a day since regular bombing 
of Ho Chi Minh's domain began more 
than a year ago. For the first time since 
November, Air Force flyers penetrated 
north of Hanoi and Haiphong, blasting 
with 750- to 3,000-Ib. bombs the road 
and rail lines carrying supplies from 
Red China. Concentrating on lines of 
communication since then, the U.S. 
raiders have increased their destruction 
of matériel headed south from an esti- 
mated 15% to 25%. One certain sign 
that Hanoi is hurting: an increase in 
trucking by day when the targets are 
easier to hit—just what the allies want. 

Single File. In the ground war, U.S. 
Marines, cleaning out the mangrove 
swamps near Saigon in Operation Jack- 
stay, rooted out a major Viet Cong 
headquarters. Its 25 buildings included 
a hospital, classrooms, dispensaries, a 
large ammunition dump and a factory 
for the manufacture of water mines 
used to harass shipping into Saigon. The 
Reds had fled so quickly that the food 
on the tables was still hot. 

Elsewhere, the Air Cavalry closed out 
three-week Operation Lincoln along the 
Cambodian border. The Flying Horse- 
men’s tally: 480 enemy killed, ten cap- 
tured, 98 weapons seized. Cross-coun- 
try, near Tuy Hoa along the South 
China Sea, the 101st Airborne routed à 
Viet Cong company, killing 15 in a 
fierce fire fight. Guam-based B-52 
bombers, newly modified to haul 60,000 
Ibs. of bombs each, jackhammered а 
Viet Cong radio and communications 
center 35 miles northeast of Saigon. The 
big jets came in single file, each unload- 
ing its 750-10. bombs оп the same, deep- 
ly bunkered site^ of the radio. It has 
not been heard from since. 

South of Saigon, in the Mekong Del- 
ta. the nature of the enemy was laid 
bare in a gruesome incident. A Viet- 
namese force discovered 25 prisoners 
of the Viet Cong, mostly civilians and 
three of them women, shot in their 


chains at Phu Lam. Twenty were dead. rmm 


The survivors disclosed that as the Vie 
namese closed in, the ret 
Cong had told them 
free—then shot th 
they walked аума) 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
You Can Walk Across It 


On the Grass 

ee Cover 
| In this РЕ every decade mee ian 
its city. The fim de siecle уш йш 
the dreamlike round of Vitas. ens 
of the inbred Habsburgs and the war 

"ng 220$, Paris provided a 
In the changing е conv. (GES 
moveable feast for Hemingway. : the 
so, Fitzgerald and Joyce. while atin 
haos after the Great Crash, Be 
briefly ted with the savage 1cOnO- 
briefly erup Ек; "hd the Bauhaus. Dur- 
Саза сүрген 1940s, thrusting 
ing the shell-shocked : 
New York led the way, and in. thepun; 
ANGU 1950s it was the easy Rome of la 
easy 1950s it was the еа: pee. 
dolce vita. Today, it is London, a ОУ 
steeped in tradition, seized by change, 
liberated by _ affluence, 
sraced by daffodils and 
anemones, so green with 
parks and squares that, as 
the saying goes, you can 
walk across it on the grass. 
In a decade dominated by 
youth, London has burst 
into bloom. It swings; it is 
the scene. 

This spring, as never be- 
fore in modern times, Lon- 
don is switched on. Ancient 
elegance and new opulence 
are all tangled up in a daz- 
zling blur of op and pop. 
The city is alive with birds 
(girls) and beatles, buzzing 
with minicars and  telly 
stars, pulsing with half a 
dozen separate veins of ex- 
citement. The guards now 
change at Buckingham Pal- 
ace to a Lennon and Mc- 
Cartney tune, and Prince 
Charles is firmly in the long- 
hair set. In Harold Wilson, 
Downing Street sports a 
Yorkshire accent, a work- 
ing-class attitude and a tol- 
erance toward the young that includes 
Pop Singer "Screaming" Lord Sutch, 
who ran against him on the Teen-Age 
Party ticket in the last election. Mary 
Quant, who designs those clothes, Vidal 
Sassoon, the man with the magic comb, 
and the Rolling Stones, whose music is 
most In right now, reign as a new breed 
of royalty. Disks by the thousands spin 
in a widening orbit of discothèques, and 
elegant saloons have become gambling 
parlors. In a once sedate world of faded 
splendor, everything new, uninhibited 
and kinky is blooming at the top of 
London life. 

London is not keeping the good news 
to itself From Carnaby Street, the new, 
way-out fashion in young men's clothes 
is spreading around the globe, and so 
are the hairdos, the hairdon'ts and the 
sound of beat; in Czechoslovakia alone 
there are 500 beat groups, all with Eng- 
‘lish names. London is exporting its 
plays. its films, its fads, its styles, its 
people.-It is also the place to go, It has 
become the latest mecca for Parisians 
who are tired of Paris, where the stern 
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and newly puritanica A E 
Charles de Gaulle holds sway. From 
С t its doors pour 
the jets that land à К егар 
а swelling cargo 0" Ше и on- 
al set, businessmen. tourists—a just 


ain scene-makers. е 
E Ingenuity of Indulgence. i new 
vitality of the city amazes both its visi- 
tors and inhabitants. “The planet which 
was England,” confided Paris’ Candide 
recently, “has given birth to a new art 
of living—eccentric, bohemian, simple 
and gay.” Says Robert Fraser, owner 
of London's most pioneering art gal- 
lery: “Right now, London has some- 
thine that New York used to have: ev- 
erybody wants to be there. There’s no 
place else. Paris is calcified. There’s 
an indefinable thing about London 
that makes people want to go there.” 


HENRY GROSSMAN 


WILSON & SUTCH ON ELECTION NIGHT 
An empire lost, a heart recovered. 


Not everyone looks upon London’s 
new swing as a blessing. For many who 
treasure an older, quieter London, the 
haystack hair, the suspiciously brilliant 
clothes, the chatter about sex and the 
cheery vulgarity strike an ugly contrast 
with the stately London that still per- 
sists in the quieter squares of Belgravia 
or in such peaceful suburbs as Rich- 
mond. They argue that credulity and 
immorality, together with a sophisti- 
cated taste for the primitive, are symp- 
toms of decadence. The Daily Tele- 
graph’s Anthony Lejeune two weeks ago 
decried “aspects of the contemporary 
British scene which have not merely 
surprised the outside world but which 
increasingly provoke its contempt and 
derision. To call them symptoms of 
decadence may be facile as an explana- 
tion, but it has a disturbing ring of 
truth.” Tradition-loving Londoners like 
to cite John Ruskin's eloquent descrip- 
поп of 16th and 17th century Venice, 
Roher asing empire built on maritime 
D es {р cünpenuity of indulgence, 

S Vanity, Venice sur- 
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calls his urb "super, "fab," “groovy,” 
"gear," "close" or "with it.” "Ready 
steady, go. There's а Whole Scene Go- 
ing," chirps Cathy McGowan, 22, mod- 
erator on ITV's Ready, Steady Go show 
and London's favorite “dolly” of the 
moment, doing a deliberate “send-up” 
(takeoff) on the title of her own and 
the nation's other top pop TV show 
There's a Whole Scene Going. С 

In fact, there is not one London 
scene, but dozens. Each one is a daz- 
zling gem, a medley of checkered sun- 
glasses and delightfully quaint pay phone 
boxes, a blend of "flash" American, pol- 
ished Continental and robust old Eng- 
lish influence that mixes and merges in 
London today. The result is a sparkling, 
slapdash comedy not unlike those di- 


BEN MARTIN 


McGOWAN ON ITV 
“The war is over—the Mods have won." 


rected for the screen by Britain's own 
Tony (Tom Jones) Richardson or 
Czech Emigré Karel (Morgan!) Reisz, 
and filmed by Director Richard (Help!) 
Lester, a fugitive from Philadelphia, 
who uses the sudden stills and the hur- 
ry-up time that he learned filming ad- 
vertising commercials for U.S. Тия 

If Lester were scripting the action 
that took place in London last week, 
five storyboards might look like this: 
e SCENE ONE. Jack Aspinall's Clermont 
Club on Berkeley Square, located in an 
18th century town house, small, plush 
and, since it opened in 1962, almost 1п- 
credibly exclusive (the membership fee 
of $84 a year is a trifle compared with 
the need for the “proper credentials ). 
Time: à weekday night. After а late, 
after-the-theater supper W ith friends at 
Annabel’s, London’s leading discotheque 
(which happens to be right downstairs), 
the handsome son of a peer breezes up 
for "a spot of chemmy." Chairs are 
found for his group to watch; drinks are 
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3 е playing with 
flair, he wins $210,000. Satisfied, but 
not flaunting his coup, he departs. But 
before the chauffeur can wheel his 
Bentley out from all the others, the 
Right Honourable realizes that he for- 
got to get a chit for his winnings. He 
goes back. Tempted by his luck, he tries 
another few shoes. Two hours later he 
has lost $450,000. 

e SCENE TWO. Saturday afternoon in 

Chelsea. Up from the Sloane Square 
tube station swarm the guys and dol- 
lies, girls in miniskirts (three to six inch- 
es above the knee) or bell-bottom trou- 
sers. The morning has been spent “rak- 
ing” among the Edwardian bric-a-brac, 
dusty candelabra and other antiques in 
the stalls on Portobello Road. Now, as 
if by a common instinct, the whole flock 
homes in on King’s Road, site of such 
bird boutiques as Bazaar, and Granny 
Takes a Trip, as well as Hung On You, 
the "Kinkiest" (wildest) men’s shop, 
which features “The '30s Look": George 
Raft lapels, Bogart fedoras, Al Capone 
boutonnieres. The sport of the day is 
mainly sauntering, not shopping, but, as 
Cathy McGowan explains, “it’s a very 
serious business. The point is to show 
off your close gear, and you have to do 
it in the proper style.” Cathy, with Mick 
Jagger, 21, lead vocalist for the Rolling 
Stones, stops in at the Guys and Dolls 
coffeehouse, where a pretty blonde 
teen-ager, her yellow and black P.V.C. 
(polyvinyl chloride) miniskirt hiked 
high over patterned stockings, perches 
staring at a copy of the French Vogue. 
Mick leans over her. She beams. “Luv,” 
he says, "you've got it upside down." 

ө SCENE THREE. Also Saturday after- 
noon in Chelsea, at Le Reve restaurant. 
Wolfing down a quick lunch are some 
of the most switched-on young men in 
town: Actor Terence Stamp, 26, star of 
The Collector and steady date of Model 

Jean Shrimpton; Actor Michael Caine, 
33, the Mozart-loving spy in The Ipcress 

File; Hairdresser Sassoon, 38, whose 

cut can be seen both at Courréges in 

Paris and on Princess Meg: Ace Pho- 

tographer David Bailey, 27, profession- 

al associate of Antony Armstrong-Jones; 

and Doug Haywood, 28, Chelsea's “in- 

nest” private tailor. The conversation 
revolves about the evils of apartheid 
because the waiter has brought a pack 
of South African cigarettes, but it lacks 
heat, since everyone agrees that Ver- 
woerd is a boor. Besides, the big con- 
cern of the group is the Chelsea soccer 
team’s match, scheduled for this after- 
noon. They are the team’s most ardent 
rooting squad, meeting every Saturday 
for lunch and the trip to the stadium. 

Chelsea has long been “a joke team,” 
the New York Mets of the football cir- 
cuit, but lately it has been winning, 
and, says Haywood, "we're seriously 
thinking of switching our allegiance to 
Fulham, making that the In team." 
€ SCENE FOUR. Jane Ormsby Gore, 
daughter of the former British 
sador to the U.S., an 
on British Vogue. 
wine-red flared 
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a wildly ruffled white lace blouse, skin- 
tight, black bell-bottom trousers, silver- 
buckled patent leather shoes, ghost- 
white makeup and tons of eyelashes, 
she pops in to a cocktail party, not un- 
like the one Julie Christie goes to in 
Darling, at Robert Frasers art gallery 
on Duke Street. There she sees Fashion 
Designer Pauline Fordham in à silver 
metallic coat, Starlet Sue Kingsford in 
a two-piece pink trouser suit with a 
lovely stretch of naked tum, Los An- 
geles-born Pop Artist Jann Haworth 
Blake, Detroit-born Negro Model Don- 
vale Luna. Later, with Michael Rainey, 
25. owner of Hung On You, she dances 
at Dolly's discothéque in Jermyn Street, 
where the deafening beat comes from 
the Action, the Stones, the Who, the 
Animals, the Mindbenders, and Cilla 
Black, and the right drink (at 98€) is 
Campari and soda—because it is red 
and tickles. Dances have no names 1n 
London any more. “You just dance, do 
the dance, whatever you feel like,” says 
Jane, adding candidly that the reason 
couples in Dolly's don't spend much 
time necking is because “they usually 
live fulfilled sex lives.” 

ө SCENE FIVE. A brightly lit Georgian 
town house in Kensington, with lim- 
ousines, M.G.s and Jags rolling up. 
Gamine Leslie Caron, 34, unquestion- 
ably this season’s most with-it hostess 
(the last party ran from Vanessa Red- 
grave and John Huston to the Henry 
Fords), awaits this Saturday’s guests. 
There are shrieks of “darling!” and 
elaborate embraces for Marlon Brando, 
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as Radziwill and Lee, Rod- 
Terry Southern, Fran- 
d Barbra Streisand (who 
Girl this week). Dame 
is due. Warren Beatty, 


Caron's most recent co-star (n Promise 
Her Anything), is there. After an ex- 
cellent dinner of chicken, claret and 
Chablis, the 28 guests dance till dawn. 

So it goes, scene upon scene upon 
scene, one little square of activity abut- 
ting and reinforcing the next, like the 
parks of London themselves. Even the 
physical city seems to shift and change 
under the impetus of the new activity. 
Throughout London, wreckers and city 
planners are at work. Once a horizontal 
city with a skyline dominated by Mary 
Poppins’ chimney pots, London is now 
shot through with skyscrapers, including 
the 30-story London Hilton and the 
620-ft. London post office tower. West- 
minster Abbey's statues and memorial 
have been newly cleaned and painted, 
and the dome of St. Paul's Cathedral 
is undergoing a $420,000 polishing that 
will return it to the splendor envisioned 
by Sir Christopher Wren—and, hope- 
fully, keep it that way, since electric- 
shock pigeon deterrents are being added. 
London Bridge is falling down, and 
plans have been drawn for a $6,700,000 
replacement. 

More important than all the other 
changes is the fact that the center, the 
heart of London, has gravitated slowly 
westward to the haunts of the city’s 
new elite, just as it did in centuries 
gone by. The ancient Tower, built by 
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Sizzling in Soho with Ginni the cheetah. 


for gear is Biba's boutique in Kensing- 
ton, which is a must scene for the 
switched-on dolly-bird at least twice a 
week. Designer Barbara Hulanicki, 
owner of Biba’s, estimates that a typi- 
cal secretary or shop girl, earning $31 a 
week, will spend at least $17 of it on 
clothing, which leaves her with a cup of 
coffee for lunch—but happy. 

Today, as Cathy McGowan points 
out, “the war is over. The Mods have 
won.” Nothing is so Out, so totally not 
with it, as greasy dungarees and black 
leather jackets (though a few rebels still 
hang around, disconsolately gunning 
their motorcycles) The latest In look 
for girls is the very skinny look, striped 
jersey dresses, a lot of yellow, trench 
coats, berets (especially knitted ones), 
granny shoes (mostly yellow, please) 
and big earrings. Just as the '30s look is 
already returning for men (wider ties, 
big lapels, black and white shoes), some 
fashion designers believe that it is on 
its way for women and will force their 
hemlines down again. 

Dirty, Filthy, Healthy. The same ex- 
perimentation, the same passion for 
change, permeates London's theater, 
which is currently the best anywhere in 
the world. The theater is one of the 
strongest cultural contributors to the 
liveliness of. London today, brimming 
with new ideas and with new young peo- 
ple who are пеш ue OE UN 
a long and powerful crea ive tra : 
Says Peter Hall of the Royal SHENG 
speare Company: “we аге in a theater 
that is front-page news. We are de- 
nounced as subversive, immoral, filthy 
—it’s all terribly healthy. _ John Os- 
borne is one of the world’s richest play- 
wrights, though still as acid as ever: his 
latest, A Patriot for Me, 1s all about 
homosexuality in decadent Vienna. 

There are as many as 40 or 50 plays 
on the London stage in any given week, 
and it costs little more to see one than 
to go to а movie. However, says Peter 
Hall, “we've got rid of that stuffy mid- 
dle-aged lot that go to the theater as a 
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sop for their prejudices. We're getting 
a younger audience who are looking for 
experiences and will take them from 
the latest pop record or Hamlet.” The 
In Hamlet this year is David Warner, 
24, who plays the Dane with Beatle 
haircut and a Carnaby Street slouch. 

This spring, film makers from all over 
the world have been attracted to London 
by its swinging film industry, whose lat- 
est export to the U.S. is Morgan!, a hi- 
larious piece of insanity. Charlie Chap- 
lin is making The Countess from Hong 
Kong with Marlon Brando and Sophia 
Loren. Frangois Truffaut is just finish- 
ing Fahrenheit 451 with Julie Christie 
and Oskar Werner. Roman Polanski is 
making a horror satire called The Vam- 
pire Killers. Robert Aldrich is starting 
up a war film called The Dirty Dozen. 
and Sidney Lumet is working with Max- 
imilian Schell, James Mason and Simone 
Signoret in The Deadly Affair, For the 
past several weeks, Michelangelo An- 
tonioni has been prowling the streets of 
London, looking toward making a film 
on—of all things—the swinging London 
scene. His cryptic testimonial to what 
he has seen: “London offers the best and 
the worst in the world.” 

Greenness & Greyness. For all its vir- 
tues, which are many, and its faults, 
which are considerable, London has а 
large measure of that special quality 
that was once the hallmark ot great 
cities: civility in the broadest sense. lt 
takes away less of a person's individuali- 
ty than most big cities, and gives the 
individual and his rights more tolerance 
than any. In texture, it has developed 
into a soft, pleasant place in which to 
live and work, a city increasing its tal- 
ents for organizing a modern society 
without losing the simple humanity that 
so many urban complexes lack. 

Melvin J. Lasky, a London-base 
co-editor of Encounter, believes . 
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POI is a quality that Londoners 
themselves appreciate, for, while it ex- 
isted 30 years ago in the world of the 
old Establishment—where the dukes, 

politicians, prelates, publishing lords, 

financiers and industrialists all knew 
one another—it is still truer today in 

the new society. The London that has 

emerged is swinging, but in a far more 

profound sense than the colorful and 

ebullient pop culture by itself would 

suggest. London has shed much of its 

smugness, much of the arrogance that 

often went with the stamp of privilege, 

much of its false pride—the kind that 

long kept it shabby and shopworn in 

physical fact and spirit. It is a refresh- 

ing change, and making the scene is 

the Londoner's way of celebrating it. 


FRANCE 
Of Nuns & Censorship 


A nun molested by a monk? A lesbi- 
an mother superior? А suicidal sister? 
Shocking material indeed, even if it is 
only on film. The movie is a new 
French production called Suzanne Simo- 
nin, la Religieuse de Diderot, and last 
week it was the center of a bitter con- 
iroversy that has once more put the 
government of Charles de Gaulle under 
a withering verbal cannonade. Reason: 
it is the first film in French history 
whose showing has been banned by the 
£overnment both in France and abroad. 

Since the banning, the political press, 
both right and left, from Le Figaro to 
Combat, have joined in attacks on the 
government. Said the liberal newspaper 
Le Monde: “We are stupefied by such 
a decision, stupefied by the grave blow 
it strikes against freedom of expres- 
sion.” France’s 23-man Board of Cen- 
sors, which had approved the film, last 
week threatened to resign. The “Mani- 
festo 1789,” signed by French leaders 
in all walks of life, protested “against 
the formal attack on liberty of ex- 
pression" that the ban signaled to them 
The French film industry may well, out 
of spite, make Suzanne the nation’s sole 
entry next month in the Cannes film 
festival, where no exhibition license is 


ecessary. 

гохе film is ап adapta- 

tion of Diderot's 18th century novel 

of an illegitimate girl forced into a 

convent life. In the Encyclopedist's 
40 
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rector Jacques Rivette knew that get- 
ting La Religieuse as a film past the 
heavy-handed censors of the Gaullist 
republic would require some fancy cut- 
work. He took the unusual precau- 
tion of submitting his script to the 
censors in advance—and had to do 
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it three times before getting a ver- 
sion approved for shooting. While the 
cameras were still rolling, conservative 
Catholic spokesmen started complain- 
ing, eventually mustered over 200,000 
letters of protest to the government, 
many of them from nuns who felt that 
the film would do irreparable harm to 
the image of the modern nun and the 
church. At the time, De Gaulle was 
running hard for re-election with only 
grudging support from the church, which 
quietly disapproves of both his attitude 
toward a united Europe and his nu- 
clear armament of France. The day be- 
fore the election, Gaullist Information 
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The Bridge Builder 


When Lyndon Johnson picked his 
Postmaster General, John Gronouski 
to be U.S. Ambassador to Poland just 
about everyone remarked on his lack of 
diplomatic credentials. But the Presi- 
dent had something more in mind for 
his ex-Cabinet member than Sitting 
around Warsaw waiting to see elusive 
Polish officials. In effect, he made him 
his envoy to Eastern Europe, with spe- 
cific marching orders to travel and to 
build as many new bridges as possible 
between the U.S. and the Communist 
nations. Last week Gronouski finished 
the first phase of that mission, а tem- 
pestuous, ten-day tour of Rumania 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Bulgaria 
aimed at scouting the chances for im- 
proved East-West trade relations. 

Room for Initiative. Gronouski, the 
grandson of a Polish immigrant and a 
former university economics professor, 


AP 


GRONOUSKI DRINKING COKE IN SOFIA 
A chug-a-lug of cooperation. 


has turned into an effective, if some- 
what unconventional, diplomat. He 
pumps Polish hands, kisses Polish ba- 
bies, stalks the streets of Warsaw in his 
cocked grey astrakhan, gabs with Polish 
waiters at embassy cocktail parties. 
That casual curiosity stood Gronouski 
in good stead during his Eastern Euro- 
pean swing. The first stop was Ruma- 
nia, the most independent of the for- 
mer Soviet satellites and the most eager 
for U.S. trade (TIME cover, March 18). 

After private talks with Deputy For- 
eign Minister Gheorghe Macovescu and 
intensive briefings from US. Ambassa- 
dor Richard Davis and his staff, Gro- 
nouski swept out on a tour of Bucha- 
rests nighttown Wl 


th his wife, the Da- 
vises, and other embassy types. The 
group staggered to bed at 3:30 a.m., 
but was up within a few hours to fly on 
to Prague. There, Gronouski grilled Am- 
bassador Outerbridge Horsey, popped 
in on a French industrial exhibition, 


sampled the brew at the Action Vat (a 
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cany Hill, and finished up with a 4 
a.m. breakfast at the Jalta Bar. 

So It went from Stop to stop. In Buda- 
pest, discussions with Hungarian foreign 
ministry officials and a visit to Cardinal 
Mindszenty; in Sofia, trade talks with 
Bulgarian economists and a chue-a- 
lug of the first cold Coca-Cola from a 
new bottling plant. Then back to War- 
Saw to prepare his report. Gronouski's 
summation: "There hasn't yet been a 
great deal of change [in Communist 
economic systems], but there is a great 
deal of thinking. With one exception— 
Rumania—the countries І visited are ex- 
perimenting with new economic re- 
forms. That gives more room for in- 
dividual initiative and opens the doors 
for more trade." 

. Time for Position. Gronouski would 
like the U.S. to lower tariff barriers 
with Eastern Europe and grant to the 
countries he visited the *most-favored- 
nation" trade status already extended to 
Poland and Yugoslavia. The sticking 
point, inevitably, is the war in Viet 
Nam. Though Lyndon Johnson has 
drafted a trade bill that would remove 
statutory tariff restrictions against East- 
ern Europe, it has been quietly shelved. 
Congressmen, especially in an election 
year, do not care to risk a "soft on 
Communism" label. That leaves Bridge 
Builder Gronouski frustrated. "This is 
the time to get into position," he told 
reporters in Budapest. "If we wait five 
or ten years, the opportunity may pass." 


EAST GERMANY 


The Strongest Emotion 
Despite 21 years of isolation, contin- 
uous anti-West propaganda and the om- 
inous presence of 22 Soviet divisions, 
the strongest political emotion in East 
Germany remains a fervent desire for 
reunification with West Germany. The 
strength of that desire was reflected all 
across the walled-in country last week 
as a furor broke out over the question 
of closer contacts with West Germany. 
Ironically, it was East Germany's Red 
boss, Walter Ulbricht, 72, who inadvert- 
ently touched off the outburst. As a 
propaganda ploy, Ulbricht has for years 
written an annual letter to the Social 
Democrat Party in West Germany, pi- 
ously imploring the SPD as the repre- 
sentative of the working class to join 
with his Socialist Unity Party in bring- 
ing about German reunification. Each 
year the Social Democrats had refused 
to answer the detested Ulbricht—until 
this year. Reflecting West Germany's 
new and more flexible attitude toward 
the Communist bloc, the Social Demo- 
crats last month fired back a reply that 
demanded unrestricted travel between 
the two Germanys, increased cultural 
contacts, and debates between Eastern 
and Western politicians to explore the 
possibilities of reunification ег. 
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spp letter. Though an East German E. 
joinder rejecting the Western proposas 
ran alongside, East Germans did 2x 
seem to notice. They were seized will 
excitement at the sudden start of a di- 
alogue between East and West. The is- 
sue of Neues Deutschland, which was 
snatched off the newsstands within mın- 
utes when the letters appeared late last 
month, was selling last week on the 
black market at 40 to 50 times the orig- 
inal price. Factory workers held meet- 
ings to discuss the letters, and students 
talked of little else. All over East Ger- 
many, Communist functionaries were 
being bombarded with questions about 
why the Western proposals should not 
be accepted. So far, the answers have 
not been very convincing. 


RHODESIA 


Challenge at Sea 

One of international diplomacy's 
worst-kept secrets is that Prime Minis- 
ter Harold Wilson's oil embargo against 
Rhodesia has been a dismal failure. An 
even greater failure, however, was Brit- 
ain's inability to see what was coming, 
since Britain herself is an old hand at 
blockade running and embargo break- 
ing. Last week a new hand at the game 
sent Wilson into somewhat of a tizzy. 

He is a wily South African entrepre- 
neur named Rudolf Raphaely, who was 
attempting to run 400,000 tons of crude 
oil from the Persian Gulf to Rhodesia's 
main oil terminal—the Portuguese Mo- 
zambique port of Beira, which is con- 
nected with landlocked Rhodesia by a 
187-mile pipeline. For weeks British 
warships had discouraged tankers from 
putting into Beira. Undaunted, one of 
Raphaely's ships, flying а Greek flag, 
quietly loaded 18,000 tons of crude in 
the Iranian port of Bandar Mashur and 
steamed around the northern coast of 
Africa to Dakar, where it changed its 
name to Joanna V and hoisted a Pana- 
manian flag. Outside Beira, the British 
frigate Plymouth warned the tanker to 
keep on going, and the Greek govern- 
ment, which had banned all oil ship- 
ments to Rhodesia, lifted the captain's 
Papers, claiming that he was operating 
under an illegal Panamanian registra- 
tion. Ignoring the hubbub, Joanna V 
anchored a mile offshore. By then, a 
сир hag tanker, the Manuela, 

ith another 16,000 
also sailing for Beira. Escudo, was 

A 40-Hour Delay. Off to P 
rushed Lord Walston, British pos 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The Por- 
tuguese, who make no secret of their 
support for Smith, only shrugged, re- 
fusing to interrupt *normal commerce" 
in Mozambique. Back in London, the 
Wilson government requested an emer- 
gency meeting of the U.N. Security 
Council-and began drafting а resoly- 


tion that—if approved — would give U 
ES. е to-the use of Brit : Ар 


à ish force i 
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TANKER NEARING BEIRA WITH OIL 
Bizarre incidents in a bizarre history. 


history. Moussa L. Keita of Mali, presi- 
dent during April of the 15-nation coun- 
cil, simply refused to call a meeting. In 
league with other Black African na- 
tions opposed to Ian Smith, Keita: was 
trying to buy time, and to draw up 
some stiffer amendments calling for to- 
tal mandatory sanctions that would be 
enforced mainly by the British. Growing 
more impatient by the hour, U.S. Am- 
bassador Arthur Goldberg met with 
British Representative Lord Caradon 
and delegates from nine other member 
nations, and the group staged a 61- 
hour sit-in in the Security Council cham- 
ber in an effort to get Keita to call the 
meeting. When it finally convened at 
week's end—40 hours later than Brit- 
ain requested—the pro-British majority 
carried the day, and the limited sanc- 
tions were approved. That left the next 
move up to the tankers. 


CUBA 
Sugar Blues 


The scene is a sunbathed sugar-cane 
field 18 miles south of Camagüey. The 
Prime Minister of the republic is wear- 
ing fatigue pants, gloves, а sweaty, long- 
sleeved shirt and a sloppy sombrero. He 
Is perspiring copiously and his beard 
IS dripping. He slashes right and left at 
the stalks with a Shiny machete as a 
Cuban radio reporter approaches with 
microphone in hand: 

Chop, chop. Thwack. Zing. Chonk. 

Fidel Castro: “The ground's a little 
Wet today, eh?” Puff, puff. “I have a new 
cutting technique.” Whack. Zing. 
Chonk. “First the lower part and then 
the upper part.” Chop. Chonk. 


Interviewer: “Do you think 


have a better har well 
year?" Vest than the past 


Castro: "No, but I think we'll have 
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the ornately beautiful Manuscript were 
ready and that a сору would be sent to 
just about every Moslem ruler, except 
Nasser. 


. . 


Britains bonny Prince Andrew, 6 
last week took delivery on a little num- 
ber from Aston-Martin. It does 6 
m.p.h. flat out and can stop on a lolli- 
pop. The automakers $11,000 gift is 
a scaled-down model of that piece of 
incredibilia James Bond drove in Gold- 
finger. Tooling around the playgrounds, 
Andrew can be in constant contact by 
two-way radio with headquarters at ei- 
ther Windsor Castle or Buckingham 
Palace. There is also a radar warning 
system with a three-mile radius, a pro- 
tective bulletproof shield, and the punch 
of a button can send up a giant smoke 
screen or fire streams of water from the 
two rear reflectors. So cool it, nanny. 


In 1958, when the broken body of 
Benito Mussolini was finally returned 
to his widow, Donna Rachele, the brain 
was missing. Though most of it was 
given to her a year later by an Italian 
laboratory, a small piece, about a square 
centimeter in size, had been taken to 
Washington for medical study. Last 
week Donna Rachele told how those 
last remains were returned. А messen- 
ger from the U.S. State Department 
turned up one day recently with what 
he said was “something very impor- 
tant." Then he gave her five tiny vials, 
each containing a bit of tissue, plus a 
bigger piece of whitish brain in a trans- 
parent envelope. The name on the en- 
velope was misspelled MUSSOLINNI. 


*On a gamble," he flew to Paris in 
1946 and asked Picasso if he could 
show some of the great man's paintings 
in his gallery. Like much else that Sam 
Kootz did, the gamble turned out to be 
a success. Though he had exhibited. vir- 
tually nothing since the start of the Nazi 
occupation of Paris, Picasso agreed; 
Kootz returned to INew York with nine 
paintings. And his Kootz Gallery soon 
became the headquarters of the ab- 
stract-expressionist school, showing 
such painters as Willem de Kooning, 
Arshile Gorky, Jackson Pollock and 
Franz Kline. Now, “after 21 years of 
cultivating other people’s talent, Гуе 
decided it was time to cultivate my 
own,” he said last week. And with that, 
Kootz, 67, closed his historic gallery 
and started to work on a book about 


his experiences in the art world. 


music professors led by 
Princeton’s Arthur Mendel wrote a let- 
ter to the President. “We are com- 
elled to voice our shocked disappoint- 
ment that among all 26 members of the 
National Council on the Humanities, the 
only musician is one whose distinctions 
are exclusively in the commercial world 
of light entertainment.” What they 


The 70 
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meant was that Meredith Willson, 63 
was a missed minim who didn't belong 
on the council. The composer-lyricist 
of The Music Man replied that he had 
once played flute under Toscanini, and 
"the fact that I happen to make money 
at what I happen to do has no bearing 
on my qualifications." 

In Monaco the bands must certainly 
be up on the Anniversary Waltz or 
whatever it is they play to commem- 
orate the passing of time. It is Monte 
Carlo's centennial. As if that were not 
enough to keep Prince Rainier, 42, and 
his Grace, 36, busy, next week will 
make ten years since the movie queen 
turned princess. The imminent occasion 
prompted an official family portrait, 
which was taken none too soon, for all 
three children— Prince Albert, 8, Prin- 
cess Caroline, 9, and Princess Stephanie, 
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RAINIER, GRACE & KIDS 
Down the stream of life. 


14 months—were coming down with 
whooping cough. And there is still an- 
other milepost to mark—in July, when 
Rainier’s beard will be one year old. 

Who is the highest-paid performer in 
the whole wide world? “I am," said 
Barbra Streisand. “I’m paid more. 1 get 
as much for me, one person, as all four 
of the Beatles.” She then announced 
that she is planning a concert tour this 
fall of 20 U.S. cities in five weeks and 
will get $50,000 per concert, ог 
$1,000,000 for the whole effort. “That’s 
as much as Elizabeth Taylor receives, but 
she has to spend three to five months on 
a picture to make it.” As for Frank 
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Klee. His first drawing was 


GRAPHICS 
The Message in the Medium 


There were jittery calligraphs. p 
centric circles, anxious labyrinths £m 
hvsterical lines. not to menion 9E en 
Indians, Uncle Sam sphinxes, aa aS 
and dogs and question marks, а и) 
the wall. As Frenchmen filed Е m 
Paris’ Galerie Maeght last week ү 
bernecking, chuckling and occasionally 
snorting, the scene Se 


STEINBERG AT EXHIBITION 
In combat with the sphinx. 


for a Saul Steinberg cartoon. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Steinberg probably will 
make a cartoon of it—it's his show. 
Hints from Embroidery. Breaking a 
13-year, self-imposed ban on exhibi- 
tions, Steinberg picked Paris to display 
his recent work because the city “has a 
tradition of intellectual painters, and 
1 think of myself really as a writer who 
paints.” That link with language all 
Started, he figures, in Rumania, where 
he was born 51 years ago, the son of a 
box manufacturer, “My father printed 
messages of condolence for the depart- 
ed on the ribbons that go with mortuary 
wreaths,” he recalls. * "Eternal Re- 
grets or ‘Crushed by Sorrow; "These 
messages were printed in big wooden 
type, and I often composed my name 
with. the same type. To this day, I 
am obsessed with the question mz k 
and numbers." > 
After Studying sociolo and - 
chology-at the University of Buchner 
Steinberg took up architecture in Milan. 
. eye was also. nourished by Egyp- 
“paintings, latrine drawings, primi- 


five and insane art, Seurat, embroidery 
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Paul ) : “ Е 
NNI in 1936 in vona i took 
‘nutes to draw," Пе remem- 
арш (Өй КОШЫН, is printed in the 
bers, "but when it was К с 
à k a very slow. prome- 
magazine, 1 joe асг since, he 
nade along each line. Sa 
aking millions of viewers 
has been taking m Ете Туру 
along, mostly by means OF 40e iNew 
Yorker, in which his drawings have ap- 
ared since 1941. : 
ын Рарег Masks. Steinberg draw- 
ings are meant to be read, and over the 
years they have developed into an in- 
creasingly sophisticated sign language. 
The vignettes can be metaphysical or as 
simple as a curious cat peering into a 
number 4. Fond of visual puns, he 
pokes fun at the art of drawing; the 
artist often grows out of his own pen, 
winds up as a square, ог Worse, be- 
comes thoroughly entangled in his own 
shenanigans. His masks painted on 
brown wrapping paper are cutting sat- 
ires. “They are not caricatures,” Stein- 
berg insists. “They are the faces, the 
masks of the middle class. What people 
do, especially in America, is to manu- 
facture a mask of happiness for them- 
selves. They put a perpetual, reassur- 
ing smile on their faces; it makes them 
look nice, friendly and healthy, and we 
don’t have to worry about them.” 
Steinberg’s wry humor may also be 
a mask. In the past ten years his draw- 
ings have taken a cerebral and some- 
times sobering turn. Doubt and anguish 
are registered by a tiny figure poised 
atop an enormous question mark, 
which is itself hovering on the edge of 
an abyss. Brave but hapless little In- 
dians combat a great American sphinx. 
As to what they mean, Steinberg 
likes to leave that up to the viewer. 
“People who see a drawing in The New 
Yorker will think automatically that 
its funny because it is a cartoon. If 
they see it in a museum, they think it is 
artistic; and if they find it in a fortune 
cookie, they think it’s a prediction.” In 
many ways, his message is best con- 
veyed by his pages of elaborate, cursive 
script, in which the occasional images 
are understandable while the words are 
illegible. “Words are like vitamin pills,” 
he explains. “We swallow them and 
think we have got something valuable 
inside us. But we don’t. When we look 


at a drawing, we must hunt and invent 
Our OWn meaning.” 


PAINTING 
Destiny Manifest 


His prominence lasted little more than 
a decade, but while it did Frederic 
Edwin Church caught the imagination 
of the American public as no other 
USS. painter had before. In the 1850s, 
is eloquent flair for embodying the 
parioa grand notion of “manifest des- 
any made his paintings public events. 

n one day alone in 1857, Horace 
Greeley, George Baneroft, George Rip- 
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TIME | | 
TION | 
\ There's a rule that all passengers must fasten their seat | 
m belts before take-off. Not so long ago we had one gentle- 
man who wouldn't. The captain tried for twenty minutes to 
convince him. Unsuccessfully. Then he turned the plane 
around, taxied back and gently threw him off. | 

The other passengers probably felt a little inconvenienced. 
We hope they also felt more comfortable about hard-headed 

erman thoroughness. And realized: that theres one nice 
thing about people who are fussy about little things. They're 


“xtremely fussy about big things. 
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THE LAW 


Greek Shipowner Aristotle Onassis. 

Then Callas’ lawyers told her that 
under Greek law Greek citizens are 
validly married only if the ceremony is 
performed in the Greek Orthodox 
Church—which hers was not. Eureka! 
By giving up her U.S. citizenship, she 
would become a Greek and nothing but 
a Greek. Which meant that she would 
also become a single woman again. 

“It was very painful,” Callas insisted 
after she signed the necessary papers, 
even though “Һе Americans never real- 
ly considered me an American." But 
then she admitted: "Freedom is so 
nice." It is indeed. It means virtual di- 
vorce from U.S. income taxes as well 
as from Meneghini. As an American 
citizen living abroad, Callas had to pay 
on all her earnings over $25,000, a con- 
siderable amount. As a Greek, she has 
to pay U.S. taxes only on what she 
earns in the U.S. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Helping Prisoners of Conscience 

A group of British students who 
toured Moscow in 1964 remember their 
interpreter, Zhenya Belov, as a dedi- 
cated Communist who lambasted them 
for "political ignorance." Last summer 
Belov showed his own political ignor- 
ance by writing Comrades Brezhnev 
and Kosygin, suggesting they democra- 
tize their regime. He was adjudged in- 
sane, put in an asylum and—the Soviet 
bosses hoped—forgotten forever. 

Far from forgotten, Belov has since 
become one of 1,200 priority cases in 
the files of Amnesty International, a 
London-based organization, founded in 
1961, that aims to set free “prisoners of 
conscience,” no matter how obscure, if 
they have been locked up for “express- 
ing any honestly held opinion which 
does not advocate violence.” It is dedi- 
cated to the proposition that govern- 
ments that operate outside the law must 
somehow be brought to account. А 

Most Sensitive Point. Amnesty s 
weapons are moral suasion strengthened 
with a potent brew of publicity. This is 
the kind of pressure, says President 


Peter Benenson, 45, that hits totalitarian 


regimes at their “most sensitive point, 
their public image, their trade image, 
their tourist image.” By publicizing 
Belov in the British press, Amnesty 
forced the Russians to acknowledge his 
fate. /zvestia accused Amnesty of pre- 
sumption and arrogance in suggesting 
that a Western psychiatrist be allowed 
camine the prisoner. A 
i о, ае оп а shoestring 
$50,000-a-year budget ina dingy fifth- 
floor office in London's Crane Court, 
where Sir Isaac Newton presided over 
the Royal Society. Benenson, assisted 
by а staff. of eight full-time workers, 
farms out individual prisoners to Am- 
nesty's 430 volunteer groups in.20 coun- 
tries. Last week he was in the U.S. to 
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drum up support for the 215 group, 
which has just been set up in Man- 
hattan. Local chapters use every im- 
aginable publicity weapon to dramatize 
the cases of their "adopted prisoners" 
—letters to newspapers, fund-raising 
campaign parties, appeals to embassies, 
cables to chiefs of state, massive mail- 
ings to the prisoners themselves. 

Nazarene & Catholic. The London 
headquarters gives an added boost to 
the efforts of local groups by choosing 
three particularly deserving individuals 
as "Prisoners of the Month." One of the 
March trio is Miligojae Phillipovic, a 
21-year-old Yugoslav serving a ten-year 
term on the penal island of Goli Otok 
in the Adriatic; as a member of the 
Nazarene sect he refuses to report for 
military service and handle objects in- 
tended for killing. There is also a “Ргіѕ- 
oner of the Year.” The 1966 selection 
is Koumandian Keita, a Guinean head- 
master sentenced to ten years for crit- 
icizing President Sékou Touré’s educa- 
tion policies. 

Last month Benenson was in Rho- 
desia bringing suit to reverse the sum- 
mary deportation of the London Ob- 
server's correspondent. This week Am- 
nesty is sending a 25-year-old Labor 
peer, Lord Gifford, to discuss with 
Hungary’s Communist officials the re- 
cent arrest of 20 Roman Catholic 
priests and 50 workers оп flimsy 
charges of agitation against the state. 

"Worse" Governments. In reaction 
to such unpleasant attention, govern- 
ments sometimes defensively tip Am- 
nesty about prisoners held by "worse" 
governments. Other tips come from 
exiles, newsmen and prisoners them- 
selves—all in a daily flood of letters to 
London that builds up files informative 
enough to hand cases over to adoption 
groups. Though half the prisoners never 
get a trial, many are eventually per- 
mitted to see relatives, consult lawyers, 
and petition for clemency. 

Amnestys most celebrated success 
DEREN BAYES 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


More Protection for Drunks | 

John G. Soronen, a New Dow ЗЕ; 
mond setter, began belting the n 
first thing in the morning. He was sti 
at it in the early afternoon, when he 
walked into the Olde Milford Inn and 
tossed off two jiggers of whisky and 
three glasses of beer. A little later, he 
got up from his bar stool, staggered a 
few steps and fell, fracturing his skull 
against a steel column. He died that 
night. 

Soronen’s wife sued the inn and 
James Frei, the bartender who served 
her husband, charging that they had 
negligently caused her husband’s death 
by selling him whisky when he was visi- 
bly drunk. The defendants denied re- 
sponsibility, claiming that Soronen was 
not “a visibly intoxicated person” when 
he entered the Olde Milford Inn—an 
observation that was supported by the 
testimony of several patrons. But what 
if Soronen was drunk? the defendants 
went on. That would have made his 
accidental death the result of his own 
“contributory negligence.” [п either 
case, Frei and the tavern argued, they 
were not liable for damages. 

The jury returned a sizable verdict 
for Edith Soronen, and the defendants 
appealed. A tavern may be liable to 
an innocent third person injured by a 
drunk whom it has helped to tank up, 
but must it also be its pickled brother’s 
keeper? defendants asked. Yes, the New 
Jersey Supreme Court said last week. 
“Contributory negligence is not avail- 
able as a defense to a liquor licensee 
who has sold alcoholic beverages to a 
visibly intoxicated person.” Quoting a 
lower court approvingly, Judge Nathan 
Jacobs said that the law barring sales 
to drunks would be “meaningless, if a 
lavernkeeper could avoid responsibility 
by claiming that it was the person's 
own fault if he drank too much.” Those 
who obtain liquor licenses “йо so with 
the full awareness that the public is 
entitled to receive high measures of 
protection from abuses." 

As for the contention that such a 
ruling will “impose an undue burden” 
on tavernkeepers, the judge was unim- 
pressed. He could see nothing but a 
benefit to “the public interest" if Тег. 
sey tavernkcepers obey the law and 
exercise» reasonable care about whom 
They serve. However, because the trial 
judge made errors in his instructions 


to the jury, the case was sent back 
for a new trial. 
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CRITICS 
Cold-Blooded Crossfire 


As most literate persons know by 
now, Truman Capote's In Cold Blood is 
a searching and compassionate account 
of two disturbed young men who bru- 
tally murdered a Kansas family, were 
captured, tried and executed. Capote, 
who called the book a “nonfiction nov- 
el," spent six years on it, from shortly 
after the murder in 1959 to shortly aft- 
er their hanging in 1965. He had count- 
less hours with the killers in prison, 
became their intimate friend, showed 
them the manuscript of the book. They 
talked to him so frankly and freely 
that some readers feel Capote exploited 
them for his own personal triumph. 

One angry fault-finder was London 
Critic Kenneth Tynan. In a review 
written for the London Observer, Ty- 
nan dealt with the book briefly and 
concentrated on attacking its author. 
“For the first time," he said, “ап influ- 
ential writer of the front rank has been 
placed in a position of privileged inti- 
macy with criminals about to die and— 
in my view—done less than he might 
have to save them." 

Intense Identification? Tynan had 
been bothered by the book before it 
was published (it was serialized in The 
New Yorker). He had expressed his 
disapproval to Capote when the two 
men met at parties and when Capote 
appeared on Tynan's TV program in 
London. He repeated his objections in 
his review. In Cold Blood, said Тупап, 
seemed callously indifferent to the fate 
of the criminals it scrutinized. Capote 

probably could have produced enough 
evidence to show that the two men were 
nane and might have saved them from 
tae put he did not bother to search 
сон yeniatrist to testify for the de- 
se. In fact, Tynan suggested, Capote 
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TYNAN & CAPOTE AT TV STUDIO IN LONDON " 
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ALFRED STATLER 


West who is called upon to sing *My 
Rotten Country, “Tis of Thee” at а 
rally, and offers instead the “ultimate 
protest," a prolonged belch that “moves 
up chromatically with a jazz feeling 
and finishes off with a big tympani (i 
fect.” The audience is Overcome. “It's 
as if Sheppy has said something person- 
al to everyone and they are with it and 
relating. He has communicated, Yt just 
goes to show, if you got it inside of you 
it’s bound to come out.” : 

Time to Go Straight. Unlike most 
other shoestring satirical publications 
that flood the market these days, 
Grump carries no identifiable political 
label. “People get a pleasant surprise 
when they open Grump," says Price, 
"because they think any new magazine 
is either leftist or dirty. We are in the 
moral middle." 

Out in that middle ground, Price has 
built up a 46,000 circulation for his 
magazine, and although he steadfastly 
refuses to run any ads, at 506 a copy 
he is running close to the black. He 
pares expenses by paying minimal fees 
to contributors and employing a 15- 
year-old photographer. "If I ask him 
for a sharp picture," says Price, “һе 
gives me a sharp picture, without any 
of this prima-donna or artistic jazz." 

A gag writer for Bob Hope for five 
years and a successful stand-up come- 
dian himself, Price claims he has 
“bummed around" for the last few 
years. At 44, he plans to "go straight" 
now and devote most of his time to 
Grump. "Today's humor is like frozen 
food," he says. “Children grow up not 
only ignorant of what real, good food 
is but also of what real humor is." Price 
hopes to enrich their diet. 


SPORTSWRITERS 


Personal Poverty Program 

Among his fellow newspapermen, 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencers Royal 
Brougham, 71, has an understandable 
reputation as an oddball. Who ever 
heard of a sportswriter teaching Sunday 
school? More incredible, who ever 
heard of a sportswriter who does not 
swear, smoke or drink? And who ever 
heard of a sportswriter who gives mon- 
ey away? Ж 

Last week Royal Brougham did just 
that. With no fanfare, he announced 
that he would donate $250,000, the bulk 
of his personal fortune, (0 set up à 
charitable foundation that will help 
send needy kids to school and college. 
He is giving another $150,000 to his 
married daughter. If it seemed strange 
for a sportswriter to have that kind of 
bankroll, Brougham was the first to ad- 
mit that it came as а surprise to him too. 

Homespun Doggerel. When his friend 
and predecessor as editor of the Post- 
Intelligencer sports page. Portus Baxter, 
retired back in 1920, Brougham made 
a point of visiting him regularly. He 
boosted Baxter's spirits by persuading 
the paper to pay him a small amount 
as a consultant. Baxter never forgot the 
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BROUGHAM SIGNING AUTOGRAPHS 
A challenge to be poor. 


favor. When he died 42 years later, he 
left Brougham a $300,000 estate that 
no one knew existed. 

Brougham’s staff pretended to be out- 
raged. One reporter traipsed around 
with a sign taped to his back: "Millions 
for charity, but not a dime for sports- 
writers." Brougham obviously thinks 
sportswriters need none. "It will be a 
challenge to be sort of poor again," he 
said. "It will keep a guy humble." 

Not that humility was ever a prob- 
lem for Brougham. In his 56 years 
with the P.-I, he has been more the 
kindly cheerleader than the captious 
critic. Easily the most popular sports- 
writer in the Northwest, he turns out 
homespun stories, and often winds up 
a column with what he calls a “pome,” 
such as his piece of doggerel about a 
football recruiter: "He checks the 
young man's height and weight;/Can he 
kick and pass and run?/But here's the 
question the coach asks first: ‘And how 
are your grades, my son?’ " 

Lifetime Vacation. When he is not 
covering sports, Brougham enjoys doing 
good. A tireless civic booster, he led a 
successful campaign to desegregate Se- 
attle’s golf courses and bowling alleys. 
Asked to raise money for the Olympic 
Games fund, he talked the Harlem 
Globetrotters into playing Seattle Uni- 
versity, and persuaded Louis Armstrong 
to perform at half time. 

Brougham, whose wite died last year, 
has spent so much of his time spending 
money on others that he never got 
around to spending any of his inherit- 
ance on himself. "My lite has been one 
long vacation because 1 have been paid 
for doing the thing l like best." He is 
worried about the effect of money on 
today's athletes. “Its not sport апу 
more," he complains, "when а baseball 
player gets $100,000 a year. The sports 
man is the guy who goes 


ALFRED STATLER 


ASHKENAZY & WIFE 
Big enough for any grand. 


PIANISTS 
Bird Boy 


The odd creature walking onstage at 
Manhattan's Carnegie Hall looks like 
one-third each of Woody Allen, Charlie 
Chaplin and a sparrow. He bobs to the 
audience, weaves around the piano, 
pecks the air with his beak, hovers 
over the piano bench, then alights. “I 
dont know whether to laugh or cry,” 
mutters an onlooker to her companion. 
A moment later she knows: when УЈа- 
dimir Ashkenazy plays, nobody laughs 
and everybody cries. They cry real tears 
sometimes, but mostly they cry 
“Bravo!” and “Encore!” 

Regardless of what people have 
heard about this 28-year-old bird boy, 
no first-time listener is ever fully pre- 

pared for the major poet who lives in 
a minor-sized body (5 ft. 6 in., 132 
Ibs.). When he played Prokofiev's wild- 
ly percussive and majestically colorful 
Second Piano Concerto last week, even 
the critics were astounded to hear every 
note of the labyrinthine cadenza: most 
Pianists usually cut it down to their 
size. After wading through the cadenza, 
it seemed hardly difficult at all for 
Ashkenazy to master the rest of the 
piece—lightening it with brilliant glis- 
Sandos and surging sonorous chords, 
concluding with a sudden, speedy dash 
that seemed to carry him from his 
plano stool to the wings, away fr 
the house he had oO M ып 
his ears. 

Nice Applause. Gorky-born Ashke- 
nazy is a kind of Volga Huckleberry 
Finn who has made good. He won the 
Queen Elisabeth competition at Brus- 
sels when he was barely 19, the Tchai- 
kovsky Prize in-Moscow at 25, and since 
then has stormed every important audi- 
torium in the world. 
~= Today he"tives in London. “It is not 

squestion of Systems," he explains, “It 
IS а question of family. I am still a 
Soviet citizen and I love my country 
but my wife [an Icelandic pianist whom 
he had met in Moscow] prefers to live 
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MUSIC 


in England." Nevertheless, Ashkenazy 
has not been back to Russia since 1963. 
His parents have not seen their oldest 
grandchild, Vladimir Jr., 4$, in three 
years; they have never seen their in. 
fant granddaughter Nadya. Still, alone 
of all the Soviet artists who prefer the 
Western side of the Iron Curtain, 
Ashkenazy refuses to defect, clings 
carefully to his Russian citizenship. He 
hardly notices that each year he edges 
a little farther away. In the old days, 
he forgot to put articles in his English 
(“I had best steak of my life in Cleve- 
land airport’); now he speaks it fluent- 
ly. He has recently gone out of his 
way to make a second career as a 
duo pianist, sharing the billing with 
St. Louisian Malcolm Frager. And 
though still wryly withdrawn, he has 
lately come to admit that he likes Amer- 
icans in general: “The applause is so 
nice; American audiences are so very, 
very warm.” 

Singing Tone. They are never likely 
to cool off. They may wonder when 
he sits down at the piano, but they stay 
to pay homage to a singing tone, a 
clarity of expression and a restrained 
romanticism that weaves Chopin’s Bal- 
lades into filigrees of fire, plumbs the 
mysteries of Beethoven, clarifies the 
passions of Prokofiev. Even the great 
Emil Gilels, a Muscovite who prefers to 
play by the Russian rules, agrees with 
the fans: “Ashkenazy is small, but the 
grand piano is not too big for him. 
He does what he wants with it. Others 
who are big come to the piano, but it 
is too big for them." 


THE DANCE 


Gamesmanship 

It has been 30 years since Ted Shawn 
surprised the dance world by creating 
a ballet for an all-male cast. That was 
Olympiad, and it made quite a splash 
in its day. Nobody has achieved any- 
thing like it since. That is why, last 
week, it was something of a surprise to 
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Why Ericsson Equipment Is Being Used 
To Expand Lebanon’s Telephone System 


ice i today is automatic. The number 
I| telephone service In Lebanon | | 
КЛА Бе к; 50 per cent during the past five years — virtually all 
of the new equipment supplied by Ericsson. | 
e recently include a central exchange with modern 
ear Beirut, and five rural exchanges. The company 
than 20 of its existing exchanges throughout 
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EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITIES 


The Graduate-School шоч M 
In the world of scholarship, B. P 
B.A. diplomas have turned ШО 
pieces of paper; sheepskins gs es Б 
s "master" Or : 
rry the words "mas TM 
D und of all college D NO 
і ttend 8 a 
ey intend to a 
ar "The 314,000 graduate students 
Г fhe US: in 1960 have grown to 
510,000 today. [ 
4 Шол applications have increased 
75% in the past five years, partly be- 
cause seniors apply to as many as ten 
schools—paying an application fee of 
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LAW CLASSROOM AT MICHIGAN 


1,853. Yale's Law School got 2,000 ap. 
plications for 165 openings. Michigan’s 
graduate office mailed out 20,000 appli- 
cations, got 12,000 back, accepted half, 
enrolled 2,000. Chicago enrolls only 
1,500 of 6,000 applicants. 

The Ouija Board. From the dozen 
documents that make up an application 
for admission, universities have little 
difficulty spotting the genius or the aca- 
demic jerk. But after that, says Harvard 
Professor Stanley M. Cavell, member 
of a committee that decides who will 
enter graduate study in philosophy, 
*you get out the Ouija board, you of- 
fer prayer, you purify yourself. In this 


ROBERT MILLER—YALE RECORD 


2 
“VLL ADMIT 
UP HERE, BUT WHENEVER | STEP OUTSIDE 
| FEEL A DRAFT...” 


IT SEEMS PRETTY STUFFY 


The sheepskins with status say “master” or “doctor.” 


about $10 for each—to guarantee ac- 
ceptance somewhere. About 70% fail 
to land their first choice. To handle all 
the applicants, some graduate schools 
have expanded their enrollments by as 
much as 20% a year in the past five 
years. The worst is still ahead: the 
postwar babies, now undergraduates, 
will begin to gang up on graduate gates 
in 1968. By 1970, there will be about 
800,000 graduate students. 

There are many reasons for this 
graduate growth; general affluence, the 
surge in undergraduate enrollment, ris- 
ing vocational expectations, advanced- 
degree requirements in business and 
teaching, the knowledge explosion— 
and, not insignificantly, the threat of 
Selective Service. 

Institutional Prestige. So far, the 
pressures have been greatest at the top 
graduate Schools—Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Chicago, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Calitornia at Berkeley, M.L.T. and 
Caltech, "Students too often seem to 
Seek out institutional Prestige instead of 
departmental prestige,” comments Van- 
_derbilt «Chancellor Alexander Heard, 

o contends that there are "pockets 
of "medequately used graduate capaci- 
ty” at many good schools. Out of 5,246 
applicants last fall, Harvard took only 
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moment of despair you start looking at 
the watermarks on the paper—any- 
thing to differentiate one candidate 
from another.” 

If admissions officials sometimes de- 
spair, the college senior lives in a limbo 
of uncertainty for months. He gropes 
for advice on where to apply, flounders 
through a maze of uncoordinated in- 
formation on fellowships, grants, as- 
sistantships, usually picks at least one 
prestige school, one with strong finan- 
cial help, one fallback possibility. He 
badgers professors, who at a big cam- 
pus may not even know his name, to 
write letters of reference. Some schools 
require essays on a senior’s scholastic 
plans, or on himself. Says a Harvard 
senior about his autobiography: “The 
damn thing almost gave me an identity 
crisis. I sweated a week over those three 
paragraphs—and finally had my room- 
mate write it for me." 

Most seniors apply early in the year, 
then wait with dramatic desolation. 
"My fate depends on a couple of peo- 
ple sitting in an office 2,000 miles 
away,” says a Yale senior. Vanderbilt 
Senior Robert Thiel worked three days 
on his application to Yale, including a 
five-page essay and translation of a long 

English paragraph into German and 
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CHURCHES 


Victory in the Vineyards 

Wearing rosaries and carrying a se- 
quined banner that pictured the Virgin 
of Guadalupe, along with crudely let- 
tered union slogans, 100 Mexican- 
American grape pickers last week fin- 
ished a month-long, 300-mile march of 
penance and protest through Califor- 
nia’s Central Valley from Delano to 
Sacramento. Marching with them were 
Roman Catholic priests and nuns and 
Protestant ministers, and the mood of 
the demonstrators was triumphant. For 
shortly before the protesters reached 
the state capital, they had won recog- 
nition of their embryonic union, the 
National Farm Workers Association, 
from Schenley Industries Inc., which 
owns about 2,400 acres of vineyards in 
the Delano area. 

More than anything else, this first 
breakthrough in the bitter fight between 
growers and workers, who have been on 
strike for recognition since last Septem- 
ber, had been achieved by the massive 
support given to the strikers by Califor- 
nia’s churches. “It is the single most im- 
portant thing that has helped us,” says 
César Chavez, organizer of the union. 

A Moral Issue. When the strike began, 
Chávez could count on the sympathy of 
only a few churchmen, mostly the radi- 
cal young Protestants of the California 
Migrant Ministry. Gradually, more in- 
fluential Christian leaders came to see 
in the strike а moral issue: the need to 
end the grapes-of-wrath poverty of the 
farm workers. ue 

The workers’ demand for recognition 
of their right to organize was explicitly 
endorsed in a statement signed by Cali- 
fornia's eight Roman Catholic bishops, 
including James Francis Cardinal Mc- 
Intyre of Los Angeles and Archbishop 


GRAPE PICKERS & CLERGYMEN MARCHING ON SACRAM 
With the same zeal as Selma. 
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Joseph McGucken of San Francisco. 
Citing papal encyclicals and documents 
of the Second Vatican Council, the bish- 
ops warned that “unless farm workers 
are given a chance to organize, they are 
going to become the wards of the state.” 
Episcopal Bishop James A. Pike of San 
Francisco urged his congregants to join 
the march in sympathy. The National 
Council of Churches formally endorsed 
the strike in a statement written by Dr. 
Arthur S. Flemming, the first vice pres- 
ident of the council and president of the 
University of Oregon. McGucken sent 
three official representatives to join the 
march, while Pike's diocesan Intergroup 
Relations Committee sponsored a col- 

lection of food, clothing and money for 

the strikers. In a number of U.S. cities, 

clergymen urged their laymen to boy- 

cott Schenley products. 

The Servant Church. Hierarchical en- 
thusiasm for the strike has been a cross 
for the ministers and priests of Delano, 
who have tried to stay neutral between 
the growers and vineyard workers—and 
have been under considerable pressure 
to stay neutral on the growers' side. Aft- 
er Archbishop McGucken endorsed the 
march, one vineyard spokesman warned 
that "the church leaders had better start 
looking for other financial means to car- 
ry out their radical theories." But now 
that Schenley has agreed to accept the 
union, most of the vineyards are expect- 
ed to follow suit. Delano's largest grow- 
er, Di Giorgio Fruit Corp., has already 
agreed to let its workers vote on wheth- 
er they wanted a union or not. (Two 
other unions besides Chávezs Farm 
Workers Association are trying to or- 
ganize the vineyards.) 
= Why had the churches endorsed this 
particular strike with the same kind of 
zeal they gave to Selma? One reason, 
possibly, was guilt: until recently, the 

TED STRESHINSKY 


churches had largely ignored both the 
spiritual and material welfare of Cali- 
fornia’s farm workers. Another reason; 
certainly, was the growing theological 
conviction of today's servant church 
that Christianity must take the lead in 
supporting secular causes that promote 
justice and equality. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Reform in the Seminaries 

Few students are more pious, humble 
and industrious than the young men who 
study for the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood. And perhaps no archbishop in the 
U.S. is more sympathetic to the plight 
of the meek than Boston's mercurial 
Richard Cardinal Cushing. Now stu- 
dents from St. John's Seminary,* bare- 
ly a stone's throw from Cushing's resi- 
dence, are rebelliously demanding re- 
form. Cushing, suddenly stiff-necked, 
has expelled eight of them. The battle 
between liberal prelate and freedom- 
seeking students symbolizes one of the 
unresolved problems of the new spirit 
of freedom in the Catholic Church: ref- 
ormation of a seminary system basical- 
ly unchanged in centuries. 

Focus of the student protest in Bos- 
ton was a stiff new regime imposed on 
St. John's by Monsignor Lawrence Riley, 
whom Cushing named as rector last 
summer. А conservative in church mat- 
ters, Riley rejected a list of outside lec- 
turers the students wanted to hear, and 
reinstated the all-Latin Mass. Both Ri- 
ley and Cushing ignored letters, signed 
by 20 senior seminarians, asking for a 
discussion of the changes. 

"Freedom Now.” One day last month, 
while the cardinal was addressing a 
group of Boston pastors in St. John's 
auditorium on the meaning of Vatican II, 
125 seminarians organized a silent pro- 
test march outside. One carried a sign 
that read "Freedom in the Seminary 
Now." Earlier, seminarians also circu- 
lated a statement criticizing Cushing 
as an “intransigent cardinal-archbish- 

ор” living in “an aura of Byzantine 
splendor.” Cushing angrily responded 
by warning the students that they could 
not dictate any changes in the rules, 
and from among the picketers chose 
the eight men he expelled—six of them 
only a year away from ordination after 
T а study. 
ay Catholics last week twi і = 
ed the cardinal’s residence nr DE 
by Seminary, and organized a four-day 
aster prayer vigil on behalf of the 
seminarians’ demands. “The cardinal h 
à Du by the tail now,” said the B kr 
of one seminarian, “ i 
RARE an, "and he doesn't know 

The crisis-at St. John's came at a time 
when many other U.S. bisbops have 
taken steps to head off such incidents in 
their dioceses. In dozens of American 
seminaries, rectors have agreeably rec- 

ognized student councils, emphasized 


* No academic kin to troubled St. John's Uni- 
versity in New York City. 
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ARRUPE & FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN* 
Bull by the tail. 


new courses in pastoral psychology and 
sociology instead of medieval philoso- 
phy, dropped lectures in Latin for small- 
group, give-and-take seminars, ended 
compulsory curfews. Many seminaries 
now have regular courses in modern 
Protestant theology. 

Touring the Bars. Once strictly segre- 
gated from the world, seminarians have 
been given more opportunity to study 
the secular culture they will be living in 
after their ordination. At Chicago's St. 
Mary of the Lake Seminary, once among 
the nation's most strait-laced, students 
can now have their own radios, are en- 
couraged to attend plays, concerts and 
lectures in town. With their rector's per- 
mission, two seminarians from St. Pat- 
rick's of San Francisco periodically tour 
the citys homosexual bars with vice- 
squad cops for a sociological survey. 

In effect, seminaries are becoming 
more and more like Catholic colleges, 
which, in turn, are becoming more and 
more like secular universities—institu- 
tions in which an adherence to church 
doctrine is no barrier to free intellec- 
tual inquiry. Last week this new ideal 
of the church was summed up by the 
Very Rev. Pedro Arrupe, Father Gen- 
eral of the Society of Jesus, who spoke 
at a convocation honoring the 125th 
anniversary of the Jesuits’ Fordham 
University, during a 17-day visit to the 
U.S. “The university must be free to 
analyze not only ungrounded attacks 
upon the faith, but formulations, de- 
fenses and practical orientations which 
only bring the faith into derision," said 
Arrupe, whose own worldwide seminary 
System has shared in the aggiornamento. 

"Where such freedom fails to flower, 
invaluable sectors of human experience 
те Inevitably cut away, and the dia- 
ogue the Church must continually carry 
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lic for his tracking exploits, and he js 
usually called upon to comment on all 
significant missions and probes, He ob- 
viously enjoys his role of space expert 
and he has been outspokenly frank —— 
handing out unreserved praise for both 
Russian and U.S. space achievements 
while bluntly criticizing what he con- 
siders misguided efforts. In 1962 he vio- 
lently opposed the U.S. hydrogen-bomb 
explosion in space over the Pacific, and 
has spoken out against a communica- 
tions experiment that placed a band of 
metallic needles in orbit. In both cases 
he was convinced that the shots endan- 
gered other scientific projects and ob- 
servations. When a Soviet space probe 
actually hit Venus last month, he cas- 
tigated the Russians with equal vigor. 
“This is a regrettable event which has 
annoyed me considerably,” he said. 
“This landing may have seriously affect- 
ed a future biological survey of the 
planet’s surface.” 

Whenever possible, Lovell travels out- 
side Britain to keep up to date on sci- 
entific progress in other nations and to 
promote cooperation among the world’s 
scientists. After conferring with space 
experts during a 1963 visit to the Soviet 
Union, he brought back word that the 
Russians might well have abandoned 
the race for the moon. It was one of 
the few times that Lovell’s considered 
judgment has been dead wrong. 


METEOROLOGY 


A New Twist in Tornadoes 

Roaring in unexpectedly from the 
Gulf of Mexico, a swirl of tornadoes 
cut across central Florida last week, 
killing ten persons, injuring 300 and 
causing $30 million worth of damage. 
Weather Bureau meteorologists were as 
surprised as the victims. They had pre- 
dicted storms confidently enough, but 
their maps showed no sign of the omi- 
nous low pressure areas that usually ac- 
company tornadoes. An official warn- 
ing was not issued until half an hour 
after the first twister hit the Tampa- 
St. Petersburg area, a delay that was а 
devastating reminder of how little is 
known about the monstrous forces that 
produce the whirling storms. | 

Indoor Whirlwind. While Florida was 
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PHYSICIST CHANG & FUNNEL 
Smoke in the eye. 


a smoke generator installed beneath a 
screened cylindrical cage 9 ft. high and 
6 ft. in diameter. After the smoke was 
drawn toward the fop of the cage by 
a powerful exhaust fan, the cage itself 
began to revolve. As the screen ap- 
proached six revolutions per minute, it 
imparted a rotary motion to the air be- 
ing drawn through it by the fan. The 
rising smoke gradually turned into a 
column that rotated at 1,200 r.p.m., 
whistling around in the cage at speeds 
up to 40 m.p.h. Pieces of confetti on 
the floor of the cage—and then a card- 
board model of a house—were sucked 
up into the whirling column. 
Top & Bottom. Using tiny tempera- 

ture, velocity and pressure recorders, 
Chang has already gathered some basic 
data on his miniature storm and dis- 
covered that it conforms to tornado 
dynamics in two ways: the motion of 
the column is faster at the top than the 
bottom, and pressure at the bottom of 
the funnel, surrounding the low-pressure 
“eye,” is considerably greater than at 
the top. It is this extremely low pres- 
sure in the eye and the high-velocity 
winds in the funnel that make the 
tornado so deadly. To better deter- 
mine the forces at work, Chang intends 
to build a larger cage that will pro- 
whee winds of more than 100 m.p.h. 
wash-and-wear trinke believes is high 
as word-of-mouth  réCOfititornadars 
spread, sales soared across the country. 
Says Levi Strauss & Co. President Wal- 
ter Haas Jr., who is selling products on 
an allotment basis: “The demand is be- 
yond our capacity.” Arrow, Manhattan 
and Van Heusen shirts have converted 
the majority of their line. On U.S. cam- 
puses, undergraduates who proudly used , 
to wear their chinos wrinkled from ей 
local Laundromat are now coming toy 
class well creased. Says one Mi 
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CARS 
Fast, Sporty & Expensive 


A big, sprawling international auto 
show is where you go to savor the future 
and sample-test what you can't remote- 
ly afford. Manhattans Tenth Interna- 
tional, which opened last week, is no 
exception. With Detroit !n the middle 
of its 1966 Model Year, the U.S. in- 
dustry had whipped up futuristic show 
models as crowd catchers, but as in 
previous years, the honors go to foreign 
imports, which tend to be fast, sporty 

expensive. 
оа U.S. show cars, the Corvette 

Mako Shark II, so new that it has yet 
to be tested, has such features as re- 
tractable windshield wipers, hinged roof 
and a louvered rear window that opens 
to let in air, closes to keep weather out. 
American Motors’ AMX Dream Car 
uses a cantilevered roof to do away 
with corner posts, boasts 240° visibility, 
and makes a stab at bringing back the 
old rumble seat with a back bench that 

uses the swing-up rear window as a 

windscreen. With busy businessmen in 

mind, Chrysler turned its 1966 Imperial 

Crown coupe into an experimental 

Mobile Executive car by installing a 

front passenger seat that swivels around 

for conferences, a folding table and 
typewriter for paperwork, a dictating 
machine, TV and two telephones. 

Astro Couch. The foreign cars have 
obviously gotten the message of Ford’s 
Mustang: a sports car is now a family 
car. Germany’s Bavarian Motor Works 
showed a hot little $2,500 sedan, de- 
signed especially for the U.S. market.* 
Britain’s Jaguar introduced its ХК-Е 


* And rented a live Jion (the state symbol of 
Bavaria) to draw attention to its exhibit. 
B.M.W. got more attention than it bargained 
for when, in full view of TV cameras, the 
lion bit a pretty 23-year-old model on the leg 
—so severely that she had to undergo plastic 
surgery. 


CORVETTE Mem TE Dear- _ 
ena „=~ Organized a four-day 
Easter prayer vigil on behalf of the 
seminarians’ demands. “The cardinal has 
a al by the tail now,” said the mother 
of one seminarian, “ ў 
осоп and he doesn't know 
The crisis.at St. John's came at a time 
when many other U.S. bishops have 
taken steps to head off such incidents in 
their dioceses. In dozens of American 
seminaries, rectors have agreeably rec- 
ognized student councils, emphasized 


* No academic kin to troubled St. John’s Uni- 
versity in New York City. 
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hes longer than the two- 
passenger model, which it otherwise re- 
sembles. It has a minimal back seat 
that can accommodate two people in a 
pinch, costs $6,070. Aston-Martin went 
even further with a four-passenger DB 6 
that has a full back seat and sells for 
$15,400. For the man who wants to 
take his wife and kids to the beach in a 
hurry—say at 150 m.p.h.—Aston-Mar- 
tin has just the answer: the $22,500 
Shooting Brake, certainly the snazziest 
station wagon ever built. 

As always, the Italians were there 
with gorgeous Ferraris, Maseratis, 
Lamborghinis and Lancias, plus a 
wicked-looking newcomer: the Bizzar- 
rini G.T. America, which does up to 
175 m.p.h. on its Corvette engine, has 
bucket seats that look more like astro- 
naut couches. Cost: $11,000. 

Back to the Classics. Italians also 
pointed the way in safety, with two ex- 
perimental cars: the PF Sigma, de- 
signed by the late Sergio Pininfarina, 
and the Secura, designed by the re- 
search branch of Quattroruote, the 
Italian auto magazine. Both cars have 
sliding doors that cannot spring open 
on impact, collapsible steering columns, 
heavily padded interiors, pop-out front 
and rear windows, and a body that 
sandwiches an extra-strong passenger 
compartment to absorb collision forces. 

Antique-auto buffs who lack the pa- 
tience to comb the used-car market for 
their favorite classics could rejoice in 
the sampling of newly minted replicas. 
Milwaukee’s SS Automobiles Inc., 
which last year began turning out re- 
productions of the 1920s’ doorless 
Mercedes-Benz SSK Roadster under the 
name Excalibur SSK, has added a four- 
seat Mercedes Phaeton. Price: around 
$7,500. The classic American Cord has 
returned as a scaled-down convertible 
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on his back, then went through the Ios 
tions of slamming a hard-cover book 
right at his Adam's apple. 

As she and the others discovered, a 
woman's handbag is an all-purpose ie 
senal. Nail files and umbrella handles 
are good for gouging, hairbrush handles 
ball-point pens and rolled-up magazines 
for general jabbing at vital areas, Hat- 
pins* are old-fashioned, but very useful: 
“Tf you hold it by the top you can make 
holes in people.” High heels and key 
rings are excellent for leaving marks: 
“Hold the key ring in your palm, make 
the keys extend through your fingers 
and scratch. We won't have any trouble 
identifying him." 


PETS 


Happiness Is a Pocket Kangaroo 


Pets that are fun to play with, easy 
to care for and that thrive in captivity 
are hard to come by. For the past dec- 
ade, the furry favorite has been the 
hamster, but it tends to be neurotic, eat 
its young and bite the hand that feeds it. 
Now another member of the rodent 
family has arrived on the scene, warm- 
ing children's hands and parents’ hearts 
wherever its fuzzy face appears. 

It is the Mongolian gerbil (pro- 
nounced jur-bill), a ball of fluff only 
four inches long (plus three inches of 
tufted tail) that looks and leaps like a 
vest-pocket kangaroo. It is socially quite 
acceptable, has impeccable manners 
and irresistible charm. Its credentials 
are faultless: a desert species native to 
Eastern Europe, Asia and Africa, it is 
clean, odorless and friendly, eats little 
(sunflower seeds, lettuce, corn), ex- 
cretes less (three drops of urine a day), 
and never bites. Besides all this, it is 
happy, playful, loyal, fearless, curious, 
and can be taught tricks. 

The gerbil was brought to the U.S. 
for medical research eleven years ago, 
moved into the pet world only in the 
past year. Word spread through the 
kiddie grapevine with the help of once- 
a-week TV appearances on NBC's Birth- 
day House and a plug from Barbra 
Streisand (who owns two) on her re- 
cent CBS special. Today gerbils are in 
demand from New York to Alaska. In 
La Grange, Ill., the Parkway Pet Store 
sold 16 after putting a sign in the win- 
dow. In Atlanta, the Ark Pet Shop has 
already sold 125, has more orders than 
it can handle. Creative Playthings sells 
some 50 gerbils a week at $15 a patr, 
through its Manhattan retail outlet, 
Princeton, N.J., headquarters and well- 
known catalogue- " 

All gerbils need to be happy is an 
8-іп. by 21-in. cage carpeted with shav- 
ings and provided with a few means of 
entertainment. They are also indefat- 
igably curious, run to explore any new 
object that is presented them. Loving 
and monogamous, they are happiest 


* Rarely worn in hats by anyone under 70, 
hatpins are still in circulation, are used in 
corsages, pincushions and party decorations. 
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GERBILS PLAYING 
Loyal, fearless, socially acceptable. 


when paired. Their gestation period is 
24 days, and under ideal conditions they 
will produce an average litter of four 
once a month during their four-year 
life span. 


FASHION 


Pressed & Impressed 

Just about the biggest thing to hit the 
clothing industry since nylon has turned 
out to be durable press—a wrinkle- 
proof, permanent-crease process that 
permits clothes to be taken out of the 
dryer and worn without a touch of the 
iron. First introduced in men’s slacks 
two years ago, the process has had a 
runaway success: it is now being applied 
to shirts, skirts, sheets and lingerie. 

San Francisco’s Koratron Co. Ine. 
(Time, Dec. 17). which last year pro- 
duced 170 million pairs of treated trou- 
sers, this year aims at 210 million. At 
J.C. Penney's 1,700 stores, 95% of the 
trousers and more than 50% of shirts, 
dresses and skirts are durable press. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. reports that the 
new process accounts for more than 
8096 of men's slacks sales. Koret of 
California says that it outsells traditional 
women’s clothes 2 to 1. 

Main resistance at first came from 
housewives, disillusioned by earlier 
wash-and-wear claims that fell flat. But 
as word-of-mouth recommendations 
spread, sales soared across the country. 
Says Levi Strauss & Co. President Wal- 
ter Haas Jr., who is selling products on 
an allotment basis: "The demand is be- 
yond our capacity." Arrow, Manhattan 
and Van Heusen shirts have converted 
the majority of their line. On U.S. cam- 
puses, undergraduates who proudly used 

to wear their chinos wrinkled from the 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


SHOWMEN 
The Magic Kingdom 


His accumulation of 30 Oscars 25 
unequaled in the History of the monon 
picture industry. He has won 900 other 
awards and five honorary doctorates 
(though he never graduated from peh 
school). The corporation bearing is 
name has grown fourfold in ten years; 
in 1965 it grossed $110 million—a 27% 
rise over 1964. The charitable founda- 
tion he established without fuss or bal- 
lyhoo has generously endowed educa- 
tional and cultural activities in Southern 
California. Yet for all his laurels, Walt 
Disney at 64 is still the busiest man 
in Hollywood. Й - 

То Бе sure, Walt stopped drawing his 
own cartoons in 1928, and has not piped 
the voice of Mickey Mouse on a sound 
track in years. He has even cut his work- 
day from 14 hours to ten. But his cal- 
endar for last week included 30 confer- 
ences at his production lot in Burbank 
or at his research-and-development fa- 
cility in Glendale, a back-to-backbreak- 

ing schedule with time out only to sip 

Sanka poured from his silver carafe. 

At the pink stucco Disney Produc- 
tions studio, no fewer than three full- 
length movie features were being edited 
and scored, and two new TV shows 
were in production for the 1966-67 
season. At the Glendale proving ground, 
architects, engineers and “imagineers” 
are developing an addition to his “Magic 
Kingdom" (Disneyland) that will cost 
more than the entire original $17 mil- 
lion investment. Also in the works are 
plans for 1) Mineral King, in Cali- 
fornia's High Sierra, which, upon open- 
ing in 1976, will become one of the 
world's largest ski centers, and 2) Dis- 
ney World, a 43-sq.-mi. vacation em- 
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pire in central Florida that will be al- 
most 170 times as big as Disneyland. 

King Bee. The official corporate lead- 
er of all this activity is Walt’s brother 
Roy, 72, who is president and board 
chairman of Disney Productions. Walt 
calls himself the executive producer, 
“the little bee who goes from one area 
to another, gathering pollen and sort 
of stimulating everybody." Obviously he 
is the head bee. One ex-Disney execu- 
tive notes that, for all its 3,300 em- 
ployees, the corporation is still a one- 
man show. “Everything in that plant 
goes through Walt and with his blessing. 
The king is king, as far as he's con- 
cerned. He okays ideas, and he's used 
the ideas of many, many talented men 
over the years—but before he's through, 
he has everyone believing they were 
his ideas.” 

Still, the central idea of Walt Disney 
Productions and its unerring feel for 
the market have come from no one but 
Walt. His credo is that “you can't live 
on things made for children—or for 
critics. I've never made films for either 
of them. Disneyland is not for children. 
I don't play down." Or up. "I've always 
had a nightmare," he says. "I dream 
that one of my pictures has ended up 
in an art theater, and I wake up shak- 
ing." The audience he aims at is *hon- 
est adults." In short, it is himself. "We're 
selling corn," he says, *and I like corn." 

His .easy self-deprecation belies the 
real contribution that Disney has made 
in the entertainment industry. His Fan- 
tasia in 1940 used wide-screen and 
stereophonic sound 15 years before their 
use became general. When Disney de- 
cided that the market for animated 
shorts was becoming saturated, he shift- 
ed to nature shorts and then to bril- 
liantly original full-length nature fea- 
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"You can't live on things for children—or for critics.” 
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The one Criticism to Which nb 
has been vulnerable is that of 
timentalizing and Oversimpli бе 
literary classics. In the latest 
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ih sentimentality ("Here's the 
came today/ His silver wings 
n beret; Come all ye young 
and hear my sad tale/ 'Bout. a 
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Viet Nam has produced a true 
р is no doubt too busy fight- 
е, 
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" died When Barry was seven; 
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sort of satisfaction out of а good shot 
leading a man running across a field 
and bringing him down”) and tenderly 
(“Were overgrown social Workers"). 
Mostly, though, he preferred not (o 
talk at all except in his songs, 

Now there's no time for Sergeanting. 
Nominally assigned to the Fort Bragg 
N.C., public information office, Sadler 
tours the country as а flesh-and-blood 
singing recruiting poster, and performs 
before big audiences from Atlantic City 
to San Francisco. He plays some com- 
mercial engagements, but only on leave, 
and he has earmarked part of his in- 
come to a scholarship fund for the 
children of veterans. 

“I hope," he says, "I have enough 
character not to let this blow my head 
out of proportion. I’m Government prop- 
erty until March 1967, and then ГІІ 
probably get out and into the entertain- 
ment world.” He’s got a healthy start. 
He has just signed an agreement for 
commercial licensing of his name on 
T shirts and toy guns. 


TELEVISION 
Ready for Fred 
“We know this,” said McGeorge 


Bundy, onetime dean of the Harvard 
faculty, former White House braintrust- 
er and now president of the Ford Foun- 
dation, “that television is an A No. 1 
problem and that Friendly is an A No. 1 
guy. Putting the two together may get 
us a lot closer to the solution.” 

Thus last week Bundy announced 
that Fred W. Friendly, 51, who quit 
his job as CBS News president in Feb- 
ruary,* would become an “adviser on 
television” for the Ford Foundation. 
At the same time, Friendly will become 
Edward R. Murrow professor of TV 
journalism at the Columbia University 
School of Journalism. The new assign- 
ments will pay Friendly about half his 
old $75,000 CBS salary, but they “will 
give me a chance,” he believes, “to do 
more for broadcasting than I could 
do on the inside." А worthy, or as 
Harvard guys say, an A No. 1 aim. 


MOVIES 


Top Twelve - 
The top drawing movies ! 

for March, according to 
weekly Variety: ў 

1) The Sound of Music 
2) Doctor Zhivago 

3) Thunderball 

4) Our Man Flint 

5) Battle of the Bulge 

6) The Silencers 

7) Inside Daisy Clover 

8) The Oscar 

9) A Patch of Blue 
10) The Ugly Dachshund 
11) The Chase 
12) The Agony and the Ecstasy 


n the U.S. 
the trade 


* Last week Richard Salant, Friendly's pred- 
ecessor as CBS News president, became his 


successor as well. 
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THE THEATER 


Birth of the Non-Hero 


Woyzeck, by Georg Buechner, has 
cast a deepening shadow across 130 
years and a thousand writers. It is as if 
this young, 19th century German with 
a mind like burning phosphorus and a 
heart like an open grave had had an 
apocalyptic dramatic vision of the 20th 
century, with its human holocausts, sci- 
entific arrogance. uncertain values, pri- 
vate hysteria and despair. Out of this 
vision, he made a sketchbook of hell— 
a melancholy intuition, perhaps, of the 
death that was already seeping through 
his own veins to claim him at 23. The 
appeal to self-pitying modern men is 
that Buechner was the first playwright 
to cast the hero as victim in a universe 
seemingly out of control. 

Making its U.S. debut in Manhattan, 
Munich’s Bavarian State Theater per- 
forms Woyzeck in German (simultane- 
ous translations available) with brilliant 
stark, spare and sting- 
ing. Into a landscape of damnation 
walks Woyzeck, a simple soldier, poor, 
puzzled, and haunted by voices and ap- 
paritions. To eke out his army pay he 
becomes a guinea pig for a medical 
fanatic who puts him on a diet of noth- 
ing but peas and exhibits him to his 
students, an experiment no less dehu- 
manizing for being silly. Woyzeck's 
firmest hold on life is a woman (Elisa- 
beth Orth) who has borne his child 
out of wedlock. More sensualist than 
wanton, she betrays him with a dashing 
drum major, and the crazed Woyzeck, 
like a conscript Othello, stabs his fly- 
blown wench to death. 

But the plot is not the point. Buech- 
ner was concerned with destiny, not 
destinations, and Woyzeck, sensitively 
played by Heinrich Schweiger, is à lyric 
dirge to bruised humanity. The play is 


- as durable and compassionate as the line 


that might have served as its epigraph: 
"Every man is an abyss, and you get 
dizzy looking into it." 
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BASEBALL 
"Kentucky Windage" 


The Old Perfesser was back home in 
Glendale, Calif., tending to his bank, his 
oil wells and Edna's roses, satisfied that 
his New York Mets had finally learned 
how to pick a man off base without 
forgetting to watch the hitter which 
pops one outta the park." The Mets, 
ventured Casey Stengel, had "done 
splendid" in spring training—and so 
they had, winning 13 games, losing only 
nine, leading the National League by a 
full game, an improvement of 48 games 
over their standing on the last day of 
last season. 

It was only the Grapefruit League, 
of course. But what if Las Vegas book- 
ies were offering 100-1 against the Mets 
winning the National League pennant? 
A 90-1 shot had won the Florida Derby 
just two weeks before, and Manager 
Wes Westrum was so keyed up that he 
went around telling everybody that the 
Mets would wind up in the first divi- 
sion. “Kentucky windage," he called it 
—‘aiming a little higher than what you 
are actually shooting at." 

Give & Go. The National League 
favorites as the season started were the 
Los Angeles Dodgers—23-1 to win 
again this year. But it was hard to see 
why, when the only man they could 
find to play second base was one Nate 
Oliver, who weighs 165 and bats about 
that. After holding out for $245,000, 
Star Pitchers Sandy Koufax and Don 
Drysdale finally tested their arms last 
week against the San Francisco Giants, 
gave up two homers, ten hits and six 
Tuns in six innings. If they don’t shape 
up fast, they could find themselves in 
the position Sloppy Thurston was in 
with the old Chicago White Sox. When 
Sloppy demanded a raise, he got a tele- 
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gram that read:/ NO RAISE- WE COULD 
HAVE FINISHED LAST WITHOUT YOU. 

The most cautious manager around 
had to be San Francisco’s Herman 
Franks. “All I can do is do my best 
with the players they give me,” he said. 
So they gave him Willie Mays, who 
batted .365 during the exhibition sea- 
son; and Pitcher Juan Marichal, who 
won 22 games last year; and Orlando 
Cepeda, whose lifetime batting average 
is over .300. A lot of money was riding 
on the Giants (odds: 3-1) to win the 
pennant—since their hard-hitting third 
baseman, Jim Ray Hart, expects to be 
deferred by his draft board. (He had 
trouble with the mental exam.) 

The Cincinnati Reds (5-1), the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates (6-1), the Atlanta Braves 
(8-1), апа even the Chicago Cubs 
(50-1) all figured to be tough too. The 
Reds had Rookie Tommy Helms, who 
batted .381 in 21 games iast year. The 
Pirates had a kid pitcher named Woody 
Fryman, who just might turn out to be 
another Bob Feller; he struck out 74 
men in 64 innings in the minor leagues 
last year. The Braves had power to 
spare—seven men who hit 20 or more 
home runs in 1965. And the Cubs had 
Leo Durocher—gourmet, clotheshorse, 
pool shark, umpire baiter and fair-to- 
middling baseball manager. “Nice guys 
finish last," is Lippy's motto, and he was 
in midseason form when the Cubs lost 
to the American League's California 
Angels 10-1. Reporters asked him to 
comment on the game. “It was sheep- 
dip," he snarled. *Please, Leo, I work 
for a family newspaper," one reporter 
begged. "In that case, gentlemen," said 
Durocher, *you may quote me as say- 
ing it was ‘wretched.’ ” 

"They Kill You." As for the Ameri- 
can League, Casey Stengel would hard- 
ly recognize his old New York Yankees. 
At 34, and $100,000 per, Mickey Man- 
tle was warming the bench and lift- 
ing sandbags to strengthen the right 
shoulder which was operated on for 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Henry (“Scoop”) Jackson 
53, U.S. Senator from Washington and 
onetime (1960-61) National Demo- 
cratic Party chairman, and Helen Har- 
din Jackson, 32, former Capitol Hill 
secretary: their second child, first son: 
in Washington, D.C. ў 


Married. Tina Louise, 32, resident 
voluptuary on CBS's Gilligan's Island; 
and Les Crane, 32, brash host on the 
now defunct ABC show Nightlife, who 
lost the ratings battle to Johnny Car- 
son last year; she for the first time, he 
for the third; in Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Died. Walter Hansgen, 46, veteran 
U.S. driver (45 major races won) who 
made his reputation in Jaguars for 
Sportsman Briggs Cunningham before 
switching, in 1963, mostly to Ford, 
whose rakish Mark II he drove to sec- 
ond place in last month's twelve-hour 
Sebring endurance race; of massive 
brain damage five days after his Mark 
II aquaplaned across the wet track at 
120 m.p.h., flipped end over end and 
crashed into a sand bank during a prac- 
tice run for the 24 hours of Le Mans 
this June; in Orléans, France. 


Died. Sutan Sjahrir, 56, Indonesia's 
first Premier from 1945 to 1947, in the 
Republic's renegade days (before The 
Netherlands finally recognized its for- 
mer colony's independence in 1949), a 
moderate socialist leader who tried to 
avoid bloodshed by promising the Dutch 
full protection for their vast invest- 
ments in return for freedom, but was 
turned down cold, a rejection so embit- 
tering to Indonesians that they turned 
away from Sjahrir’s conciliatory posi- 
tion to Sukarno’s militant anti-Western 
leftism; after a long illness; in Zurich, 
where he had lived since 1965, when 
Sukarno released him from an eight- 
year jail term for his continuing pro- 
West sentiments. 


Died. Fred G. Aandahl, 68, Eisen- 
hower's Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, a farmer and former Governor 
of North Dakota who became one of 
the first high Government officials to 
recognize the unlimited possibilities 
of desalting sea water, invested $150.- 
000 in federal funds for a pilot desalini- 
zation project that was the forerunner 
of the multimillion-dollar plant cur- 
rently in use at Guantánamo; of can- 


cer; in Fargo, N. Dak. 


:ed. Battista Pininfarina, 70, Italy’s 
E of automobile styling, famed 
for the sculptured elegance of his sports 
and grand touring cars, whose Turin 
plant turned out 75 mostly handcrafted 
auto bodies a day at prices ranging 
from. $2,500 for a Fiat to $18,000 for 
a Ferrari, each. stamped with the de- 
signer's genius for sweeping, _unclut- 
tered, unchromed lines, something that 
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Detroit has come to admire in recent 
years; of liver disease; in Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 


Died. Dr. Harry M. Tiebout, 70, 
pioneer in psychiatric treatment of al- 
coholics, one of the first in the medical 
profession to recognize the therapeutic 
value of Alcoholics Anonymous, who 
encouraged his patients to break 
through the “big egos” that liquor gave 
them and accept their excessive drink- 
ing as a disease over which they had no 
control, thus gain the humility neces- 
sary for a cure; of a heart attack; in 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Died. Russel Crouse, 73, the plumper 
half of Broadway’s dynamic duo, Lind- 
say and Crouse, whose 32 years of 
cooperative writing produced such star- 
spangled hits as Life with Father, State 
of the Union and The Sound of Music; 
of pneumonia; in Manhattan. Crouse 
was a press agent in 1934 when Play- 
wright Howard Lindsay asked his help 
on a rewrite of Cole Porter’s Anything 
Goes. “We don’t complement, we sup- 
plement each other,” said Lindsay after- 
ward, and the two went on to conceive 
twelve plays and musicals locked togeth- 
er in a room, the impeccable, reserved 
Lindsay pacing, the gentle, unkempt 
Crouse slumped over the typewriter, 
each one finishing the other’s sentences. 


Died. Leslie L. Biffle, 76, a 20-year 
veteran of backroom politics on Capi- 
tol Hill, who reached his apogee when, 
as Secretary of the U.S. Senate in 
1945-47 and again in 1949-52, his 
friendship with President Truman made 
him a power pivot between the White 
House and the Senate; of pneumonia; 
in Washington. A wispy, whispery Ar- 
kansan, Biffle, as the man in charge of 
the Senate’s machinery, was the one to 
see to grease the ways for a bill or 
swing a vote here and there. His po- 
litical judgment was considered “blue 
chip” after the 1948 campaign when he 
disguised himself as a chicken farmer 
and toured the Midwest, emerging to 
report, almost alone among the ex- 
perts, that H.S.T. had a “fighting chance” 
to beat Thomas E. Dewey. 


Died. Emil Brunner, 76, Swiss the- 
ologian who proselytized for the early 
20th century Protestant movement 
against the attenuating liberalism of the 
day, and argued for a return to a sys- 
tematic theology that accepted the Bi- 
ble as the only source of divine reve- 
lation; following a stroke; in Zurich. 
The articulate Brunner carried the dog- 
ma of neo-orthodoxy to Protestant 
seminaries around the world, was often 


compared to his fellow countryman — 


Karl Barth, who espoused the 
licism, but the two som es c 
on the application of 
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LUNAR ORBITER camera-carrying spacecraft is being lowered into perature extremes matching those on the dark and sunny pe 
50-foot-high space chamber at Boeing Space Center. During "flight" тооп (minus 300°F. to plus. 250°), Boeing Space Center cont 
tests in chamber, NASA’s Boeing-built Lunar Orbiter simulates a pho- other space environment chambers, used to test materials, como 
tographic mission to the moon, involving translunar journey and nine — and vehicles to obtain prelaunch operating data. Solar radiation’ 
lunar orbits. The Boeing chamber simulates altitude of Space апа tem- space temperatures and altitudes up to 600 miles can be sim 


Capability has many faces at Вой " 


NASA's Lunar Orbiter, seen above and in picture 
at top, will be launched this year to photograph 
large areas of moon surface to help select Beet 
landing spot for American astronauts. 
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CINEMA 


top the evidence that Shadow should 
not be taken seriously, if at all, Frank 
Sinatra pops in as a soldier-of-fortune 
pilot who quips, “Hey, don't leave me 
here alone, Im anti-Semitic.” Musical- 
comedy exuberance dominates a battle 
scene that has Sinatra aloft in a Piper 
Cub, bombing Egyptian tanks with Selt- 
zer bottles and spraying soda at their 
planes. By then, the movie has trimmed 
its theme to fit the formula of any 
Clannish catered affair. 


Imported Export 


John F. Kennedy: Years of Light- 
ning, Day of Drums. The solemn hoopla 
attending this tribute to the late Presi- 
dent reached its climax with an Easter 
Sunday opening in Manhattan, a bit of 
corny religiosity that would certainly 
have brought a derisive snort from Jack 
Kennedy. Made in 1964 by the United 
States Information Agency for showing 
abroad, the film became available for 
U.S. audiences by express congressional 
approval after enthusiastic press pre- 
viewers launched a crusade extolling its 
virtues in terms usually reserved for 
such timeless Americana as the Gettys- 
burg Address. Though Years of Light- 
ning can now be seen by all, it is largely 
for the moviegoer who measures the 
magnitude of an experience by the size 
of the lump in his throat. 

“No man could take away the years 
of lightning with a single day of drums,” 
says Narrator Gregory Peck, as he eulo- 
gizes the authentic youth, vigor and in- 
telligence of the Kennedy attack on half 
a dozen major issues. The Peace Corps, 
the Alliance for Progress, the “con- 
quest of space,” civil rights, peace and 
freedom are the projects ticked off— 
sometimes in conventional shots of hap- 
py peasants and hopeful Negroes, more 
often in briskly edited footage of Ken- 
nedy’s trips abroad. The President's mo- 
torcade in Mexico City is barely visible 
through a blizzard of red, white and 
blue confetti. In Dublin and Berlin, the 
running, grasping crowds give massive 
support to the making of an image. AS 
violent contrast, the movie cuts with 
maudlin frequency to Kennedy's funeral 
preparations in Washington. Every se- 
quence is anguishing, relentlessly fo- 
cused on the ordeal of а benumbed 
young widow guiding her шш 
through the protocol of official grief. 

For contemplative Americans, Years 
of Lightning offers little more than an 
idealized shadow of the real J.F.K., а 
monochromatic coin likeness. His re- 
silience, his zest for tough political 
infighting, his wild Irish humor are 
scarcely touched upon at all. His weak- 
nesses are ignored or glossed over so 
swiftly and uncritically that the Bay 
of Pigs "setback" seems a mere pre- 
liminary bout for the Administration's 
sword's-point showdown over the dis- 
mantling of Soviet missile sites in Cuba. 
“There were those who disagreed with 
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the President,” says Peck. But they ob- 
viously don’t matter very much. On the 
New Frontier, once unreliable U.S. 
rockets sail obediently into orbit. In the 
movie’s oversimple view of Washington 
under Kennedy, intramural shoptalk 
and crackling press conferences disap- 
pear, for the city is “transformed into 
a cultural capital.” In fact, this is nei- 
ther Kennedy’s Washington nor Wash- 
ington’s Kennedy. It is a legend for 
export, smoothly put together, fiercely 
partisan and as heedless of history as a 
love letter written in sand. 


The Vanishing Man 


Flame and the Fire. “The beginning 
of the Space Age is the end of the 
Stone Age,” says Explorer Pierre-Do- 
minique Gaisseau. From treks to Africa, 
Brazil, Australia and New Guinea, Gais- 
seau has assembled a film less dramatic 
than his memorable The Sky Above— 
The Mud Below, but steadily fascinat- 
ing as a record of a dozen or more 


t 


Sneakers in the Space Age. 


primitive cultures not yet shouldered 
into the future by civilization. 
The tone of his research is best ex- 


pressed in the image of a befeathered 


savage dancer wearing sneakers. With- 

out straining for irony, Gaisseau notes 

inching progress in New Guinea, where 

one happy warrior of the cannibalistic 

Kuku-Kuku tribe is flown away to face 
murder charges; his kinsmen on the 
ground wear human hands as talismans, 
smoke the bodies of their honored dead 
and lug them around like dolls. 

As evidence that the mystery of such 
anthropological anomalies may never 
be solved, Flame picks Africa's Auen 
nomads, caught in the fierce Kalahari 
desert between the Boers of South Af- 
rica and the northerly Bantus, When 
game is scarce, Gaisseau relates, they 
often spare their young the agony of 
starvation by smothering them in shal- 


most stubbornly primitive people ‹ 
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BOOKS 


The Last Days 


PAPA HEMINGWAY by А. Е. Hotch- 
ner. 304 pages. Random House. $5.95. 


In an acerbic legal dustup, Ernest 
Hemingway's widow Mary tried in vain 
to enjoin publication of this book, con- 
tended that A. E. Hotchner had appro- 
priated literary material that rightfully 
belonged to her as Hemingway s bene- 
ficiary, and accused | Hotchner of 
“shameless penetration into my private 
life and the usurpation of it for money 
(Time, Feb. 11). Hotchner certainly 
will make money from this book: serial- 
ization rights were sold to the Saturday 
Evening Post for about $50,000, it is 
a Book-of-the-Month Club selection, 
and, with 60,000 copies in print, it is 
clearly destined for the bestseller lists. 

It deserves to be there, for Hotchner, 
who has had only so-so success in adapt- 
ing some of Hemingway's works for 
movies and TV, has now produced a 
rousing good book. This is no definitive 
biography, and Hotchner's prose is often 
second-rate Hemingway, but he still has 
succeeded in giving an affectionate yet 
perceptive picture of an old friend. 

Unsynchronized Passion. Hemingway 
himself was, of course, his own greatest 
creation—the archetype of all Heming- 
way heroes. A big, burly man with heavy 
shoulders and hugely muscled arms, he 
was 48 and still radiating an aura of fun 
and well-being when he and Hotchner 
first met in Cuba in 1948. For the next 
13 years they were inseparable friends. 
Although he won the Pulitzer Prize in 
1953 for The Old Man and the Sea and 
was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1954, 
they were not Hemingway’s most cre- 
ative years. Yet he was busy and active. 
He and Hotch went fishing off Cuba, 

journeyed to Paris and Spain, toured the 
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HOTCHNER & HEMINGWAY 
Gift for a friend. 


bullfight circuit and ran with the bulls in 
Pamplona, hunted together in Ketchum, 
Idaho. All the time, Hotch was taking 
copious notes on his unique, complicated 
and often buffoonish friend. 

He noted that Hemingway never wore 
underwear and seldom bathed in water; 
he preferred sponge baths with rubbing 
alcohol. Hotch listened patiently when 
Papa told tales about his sex life, some 
of them fanciful. Hemingway claimed, 
for example, that he had once shacked 
up with Mata Hari (obviously untrue, 
since 41-year-old Mata Hari was executed 
in 1917, a year before Ernest, then 18, 
got to Europe as an ambulance driver 
on the Italian front). On one occasion, 
Papa boasted drunkenly that he had 
sired a child by an African bride whom 
he had acquired on a safari (possibly 
true). What does ring completely true 
is Hemingway's comment in 1948 about 
Marlene Dietrich: “The thing about the 
Kraut and me is that we have been in 
love since 1934 . . . but we've never 
been to bed. Victims of unsynchronized 
passion." 

Papa had a bad temper, says Hotch. 
When he drank, he sometimes grew 
quarrelsome and querulous with his 
fourth wife, “Miss Mary," whom he 
adored and once described as "my pock- 
et Rubens.” He slyly made sport of 
pestering strangers by  extravagantly 
praising something they wore. He was 
also a hypochondriac, forever lugging 
around samples of his urine. He was 
convinced that he had skin cancer (his 
own diagnosis), and grew his beard to 
cover the white scaling on his face. 

Unreasonable Delusions. The most 
perfect Hemingway hero, unhappily, 
did not decline as a Hemingway hero 
should have. Papa grew increasingly 
gaunt and anxious in his last months. 
He got upset over trifles, worried that 
an airline would not accept him with 
excess baggage, despaired because he 
was sure he could not pick up his guns 
at Abercrombie & Fitch after his law- 
yer had neglected to pay a bill. Gradu- 
ally, he began to believe that he was 
being followed by Government agents 
and that his family and friends had 
somehow betrayed him. 

Most of the details of Papa's eventual 
hospitalization at the Mayo Clinic, 
where he received electroshock treat- 
ment, have been told before. But Hotch- 
ner gives them a special poignancy. 
There is, for example, an account of 
Hotchner's last visit, in June 1961, when 
Hemingway, suffering from delusions 
and high blood pressure, complained 
Su "What does а man care about? 

ying healthy. Working good. Eating 
ang drinking with his friends. Enjoying 
jS ка haven't any of them. 
of them!” eee goddamn it? None 
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Russian con man, are not far behind 
in their technique: one of them receives 
a gold cigarette case from a female 
admirer inscribed delicately: “То the 
world's greatest swordsman from his 
most grateful scabbard." 

Clichés in Clutches. To keep the cus- 
tomers interested, Robbins has tried ev- 
ery trick in his carpetbags, which means 
almost every bizarre sexual practice — 
plus once in a while a little kissing. Take 
all that away and the reader is left with 
an utterly baffling story about pseudo- 
political intrigues in a Latin American 
republic where the peasants are revolt- 
ing and their leaders disgusting. In the 
end, the book sinks of its own weight 
(2 Ibs. 2 oz.) and its excesses: four- 
letter words that are stuck everywhere 
like flies on flypaper and clichés that 
lie in clutches on practically every page 
(“El presidente's face went white with 
anger . . . 1 have had men shot for 
saying less!" "). Readers who like to 
spot the fictional distortions of real- 
life people in Robbins' books (Howard 
Hughes and Jean Harlow in The Car- 
petbaggers) will have no trouble identi- 
fying lightly veiled counterparts of the 
Rothschilds, Trujillo, Swindler Serge 
Rubinstein, and Porfirio Rubirosa. 

While The Adventurers is Robbins 

biggest egg, it is nevertheless a solid- 
gold one. Advance printing reached 
175,000 copies, and even before it was 
written Producer Joe Levine, who bank- 
rolled The Carpetbaggers, took a mil- 
lion-dollar option on it, plans to put it 
before the cameras before it cools off. 
With such success enveloping him, Rob- 
bins feels that he can afford to snipe 
genially at some fellow writers who have 
enjoyed loftier reputations. Norman 
Mailer, he says, lost his knack “because 
he ran into his belly.” And as for Tru- 
man Capote: "He'd be all right if he 
took his finger out of his mouth." 


The Largest Family 


INSECTS by Ross E. Hutchins. 
pages. Prentice-Hall. $6.95. 


324 


Bugs are little, and easy to look down 
on. Ever since Charles Darwin decided 
that man and his almighty brain were 
winning the amoral marathon of evolu- 
tion, it has been fashionable to pity the 
poor insects for entering a blind alley 
of biology that mammalry was smart 
enough to miss. To promote a larger 
sense of reality, Entomologist Ross E 
Hutchins in this unusually competent 
volume of popular science invites the 
reader to climb modestly down the Tree 
of Life and to shinny out on a branch 
of evolution unimaginably larger and 
in many respects more fruitful than his 
own. 

The insect family, says Dr. Hutchins 
is the largest of the animal kingdom. It 

includes nearly a million species that 
range in habitat from Antarctic snows 
to petroleum pools, and vary in size 


from a fairy fly, which measures about 
one-hundredth of an inch, to an African 
goliath beetle, which weighs up to 3.4 oz. 
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and walks around eating bananas, which 
it peels with its snout. : 

In strength, insects are incommensu- 
rable with mammals; their muscle 
strands are relatively shorter and more 
numerous. A highly trained human ath- 
lete can expend energy at 20 times his 
basic metabolic rate, but only for a brief 
period; any old insect can raise the rate 
to 50, and keep it up for hours. It is no 
trick at all for a large African grass- 
hopper to catch and kill a mouse, and 
giant water bugs commonly capture and 
devour small snakes. Almost any beetle 
can lift 850 times its own weight; to do 
as much, a man would have to lift 62 
tons. And the common flea, which meas- 
ures one-tenth of an inch, can jump 
twelve inches, or 120 times its own 
length; to do as much, a man would 
have to jump 720 feet. 

Insects surpass mammals, as a matter 
of fact, in general biological efficiency. 


WATER BUG FEEDING ON А SNAKE 
Anda beetle peels bananas with its snout. 


Their breathing apparatus—a system of 
tracheae that wander through the body 
like arteries of air—feeds oxygen to the 
organs up to 431 times as fast as lungs 
do. Their circulatory system frequent- 
ly includes a mechanism that reverses 
blood flow when a clot obstructs the 
heart. A male moth’s numerous “noses” 
are so keen that he can smell a female 
more than a mile away. And as for sex, 
Insects hold the patents on mass repro- 
duction. The East African queen ter- 
mite lays 43,000 eggs a day, and in a 
“ipele ишег two common houseflies 
uitiply into 190,000, Н Т E 

000,000 irritating insects. AER MM 
Dr. Hutchins further demonstrates 
that insect instinct is à form of intelli- 
zonge that often rivals human reason. 
ДЫ by instinct, insects perfected 
a um 0 million years before the ptero- 
У!; wasps manufacture paper for 


iss nests and fireflies produce cold 
ight; ants in their wanderings use celes- 
tial navigation, and the dragonfly nymph 
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TIME LISTINGS 


which puts the clock back to the early 
days of science fiction, and Н. G. Wells’s 
story about a man who travels into the 
future. Rod Taylor and Yvette Mimieux 
star. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


MARK TWAIN TONIGHT! When Hal Hol- 
brook shuffles off the stage at the end of 
his one-man show, it is as if one were bid- 
ding good night to the incorrigible Clem- 
ens himself. An extraordinary physical 
impersonation and uncanny dramatic re- 
creation of one of Americana’s. keenest 
humorists. 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! Playwright 
Brian Friel, recognizing that each man 
carries within him both his severest critic 
and his most appreciative fan, converts 
his insight into a striking dramatic device. 
Two Dublin actors—Patrick Bedford and 
Donal Donnelly—capture our fancy and 
sympathy as the public and private selves 
of a young man forsaking his Irish village 
for an American metropolis. 

SWEET CHARITY. The electric performance 
of Dancer Gwen Verdon and the kinetic 
choreography of Director Bob Fosse spark 
Neil Simon’s blown-out fuse of a book 
about a dance-hall hostess’ futile search 
for a lifetime partner. 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE is a compulsively 
fascinating dramatic typhoon in which 
John Osborne’s voice—splenetic, grieving 
and caustically humorous—is heard with 
more furious personal intensity than at 
any time since Look Back in Anger. As 
a defeated solicitor for whom life has be- 
come a playing field of pain, Nicol Wil- 
liamson gives a performance of epic di- 
mensions and phenomenal resourcefulness. 

CACTUS FLOWER. Sex farces are to the 
French what fairy tales are to children. In 
this version, the dour duckling (Lauren 
Bacall) becomes a swan just in time to 
tame a big bad wolf (Barry Nelson). 
With all the laughs, no one seems to care 
whether or not they live happily ever after. 


RECORDS 


Spoken 
THE PERSECUTION AND ASSASSINATION OF 
MARAT AS PERFORMED BY THE INMATES OF 
THE ASYLUM OF CHARENTON UNDER THE DI- 
RECTION OF THE MARQUIS DE SADE (Caed- 
mon) is a powerful distillation in sound 
of the most sustained assault on the senses 
that Broadway theatergoers have experi- 
enced in years. While the mind's eye must 
do some of the listener's work, the sensa- 
tion of being imprisoned in à limbo ot 
mad souls is fearsomely convincing. Pat- 
rick Magee as Sade. Glenda Jackson as 
Charlotte Corday, Ian Richardson as Ma- 
rat, and the disciplined ensemble players 
of the Royal Shakespeare Company are. 
in this recording, en what they have 
— perfect. 
рееп,оп i ee (Columbia). Whether 
through providential design Ог evolution- 
ary quirk, an Irishman's tongue is the 
nimblest portion of his anatomy. The late 
Brendan Behan's tongue was rough, racy, 
tender and tart. His play, if it can be 
called that, is à cross between a magnifi- 
cent barroom brawl and every vaudeville 
turn in the book of yesterday. Julie Har- 
ris and an intoxicatingly zestful company 
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offer this bawdy, irreverent toast to the 
world of man. Y 

WHAT PASSING BELL (Argo). If war ex- 
poses the beast in man, it sometimes 
brings out the best in literature, from 
The Trojan Women to War and Peace. 
This recording marches to the distant 
drum of World War I, and contains some 
of the finest and most moving war poetry 
ever written, notably by Britain’s Wilfred 
Owen, who was killed in action in Novem- 
ber 1918, and Siegfried Sassoon, who sur- 
vived. The verbal montage of irony, 
pathos, and ribald gallantry is much akin 
to last season’s searing musical, Oh What 
a Lovely War. 

_THE MASTER BUILDER (Caedmon). No 
single drama of Ibsen’s is more Freudian, 
and hence accessible to the modern mind. 
The play is a situation tragedy, and the 
symbols bleed. Solness, the artist-builder- 
husband, is vile in his self-absorption, and 
pitiable as he watches the tide of his cre- 
ativity ebb. His wife is stifling and stifled. 
The young girl Hilde Wangel is Solness’ 
mirage of the second chance, lost youth, 
lost inspiration, lost love recovered. But 
life is a role that man cannot rehearse or 
reverse. Sir Michael Redgrave as Solness 
thunders, hisses and froths like a wave 
crashing on a steep beach. Celia Johnson, 
as his wife, is as bleakly crisp as burnt 
bacon. 

ROMEO AND JULIET (Caedmon) is a 
strange romance in this recording. Albert 
Finney, who can be as forceful as TNT, 
has conceived a Romeo who sounds like a 
world-weary anti-hero out of Chekhov. 
Claire Bloom is girlishly gigglish; yet 
Shakespeare's Juliet is young only in years, 
and packs a woman's wiles in a woman's 
body. The lovers are upstaged by the 
nurse, Dame Edith Evans, a paragon of 
timing, inflection and character immersion 
who could teach Finney and Bloom a 
thing or three about Shakespearean acting. 


CINEMA 


BORN FREE. Fine photography displaces 
some of the African lore in Joy Adam- 
son's delightful book about the taming and 
untaming of Elsa the lioness, and this 
filmed biography glows with dusty golden 
beauty, the lion's share of it supplied by 
the big cats themselves. 

MORGANI А misfit artist tries to woo 
back his divorced wife by behaving like 
King Kong in a hilarious, offbeat comedy 
that might easily run amuck except for 
polished clowning by David Warner and 
Vanessa Redgrave, two of Britain’s showiest 
young stars. ' 

HARPER. Private-eye melodrama is re- 
vived in lively style by Paul Newman, as 
a gum-chewing gumshoe whose search for 
a missing millionaire implicates Lauren 
Bacall, Arthur Hill and Shelley Winters. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
The life of Christ in a fresh and fascinat- 
ing film based wholly on Scripture and 
played like an act of faith by a поп- 
professional cast under Director Pier Paolo 
Pasolini, an Italian Communist. 

SHAKESPEARE WALLAH. An Indian play- 
boy (Shashi Kapoor) wavers between his 
movie-star mistress (Madhur Jaffrey) and 
an English actress (Felicity Kendal) who 
is touring the provinces with a troupe of 

tatty Shakespeareans. The real show is 


U.S. Director James Ivory’s delicate study —— 


of fading British influence in India. e pe 
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crew of international spies, 
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and com act up to 2,000 cu. yds. 
hour. The C410A lets you take 


maneuverability of your present 


tractor- for low initial investment. 


d Cat are registered trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS, P. O. Box 328 * Peoria, 
Illinois, U.S.A. Overseas manufacturing sales and service 2d 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK OPERATIONS — Lift trucks, mobile 
cranes, straddle carriers * TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 
OPERATIONS—Construction and logging equipment; Heavy- 
duty trailers. 4 
MANUFACTURED IN: Portland, Oregon (Н 
Office) * Danville, Illinois * Peoria, Illinois. 
llincis e Canada * Australia * 
France * The Netherlands • Scotlas 


Caterpillar an 


"These days, it's a small world indeed. 
And the same Jet speed that has 
changed everyone's ideas about world 
travel is also changing businessmen's 
conceptions about world trade, 

Businessmen who never before con- 
sidered goinginto overseas markets are 
learning thatit's as easy to turn a profit 
in dollars, drachmas or yen as it is to 
do business in their local currency. 


Businessmen who used to ship by 
surface-means to overseas markets are 
learning. aboral the hidden savings 
of shipping by-air 

And men already shipping by air are 
learning more profitable ways to make 
...Use of this great new marketing tool. 

In short; there's been a revolution 
_in world-wide trade. 
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We call the revolution AirMarketing. 
It may be the most important new word 
you've run across in years. 

Pan Am, as the world’s largest and 
most experienced air cargo carrier, is 
uniquely qualified to help in all areas 
of AirMarketing. We honestly believe 
that if you read the whole story care- 
fully; you will be stimulated by the po- 


tential of this modern new business 
concept. 


AirMarketing lets your 
business leap beyond borders 
to any country 

where the money is. 


And why not your business? If you 
now do business between cities, or ad- 
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26 and style changes, every- 
inthe world. 


bed overseas warehousing. 


шїї: Because of the immedi- 
nply-and-demand response that 
jamand when you use AirMar- 
Bits possible that you can sub- 
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< qali Withovernight deliv- 
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packaging, clerical costs, dockage, and 
wharfage? The last two of these items, 
of course, are eliminated altogether, 
when you're AirMarketing. And the 
other five are drastically reduced. The 
reason: With Clipper Cargo, far less 
handling is required and delivery is 
immediate. And here's news: our air 
cargo insurance rates have just been 
cut — world-wide. : 

Incidentally, there's a ninth saving. 
Our cargo rates to South and North 
America have just been reduced on 
hundreds of items. 


When you market by air, 
go with the expert. 


In 1965 alone we ran up a total of 
423,000,000 ton miles—far more than 
any other airline. But what is bigness to 
you? Just this: No matter what conti- 
nent you want to buy or sell in, Pan 
Am flies there. No matter what volume 
you have to move, Pan Am can do it. 
Pan Am has cargo-carrying Jets cir- 
cling the globe, with connections to 128 
cities in 88 lands. 


How our unique World-Wide 
Marketing Service helps 

you get into business abroad 
—or increase business abroad. 


Every month, you can receive Pan 
Am's magazine Clipper Cargo Hori- 
zons—free. It helps you keep aware 
of new trends, ideas ae ee 
‘ques in internationa usiness. 
P all. More than 5000 actual 
buying and selling opportunities are 
listed every year. Find out, too, how 
ourown buying and selling wants can 
be listed in Clipper Cargo Horizons— 
in six janguages—and reach more than 
178,000 businessmen round the globe. 
Pan Am’s World-Wide Marketing 
Service сап help you in other ways, 
too. Some others: You can be intro- 
duced to just the right people abroad 
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—buyers, sellers, bankers, distributors, 
agents. You will be advised on local 
customs, business practices, tarifis,cur- 
rency, marketing conditions. 


If you’ve read this far, 
you'll need to know more. 


Finding out is easy. Your Pan Am 
Cargo Agent can tell you. Or call Pan 
Am. Or fill in the coupon. 

You really owe it to your business. 


Mr. John Lombardi, Manager | 
World-Wide Marketing Service, 1 
Pan American Airways — Dept. 484 | 
Pan Am Building, New York, N.Y., 10017 \ 


Please send me further information about 1 
O AirMarketing and Pan Am's World-Wide 
Marketing Rice: l 
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God & Man 


f 
Sir: What appears to us Ше death о 
God [April 8] is nothing less than gon 
himself persevering in what he baan OE 
ago: nimbly eluding our impulse to 1 of 
try, that our misdirected energies may 
better be joined in the perfection an 
celebration of his continuing creation, 
bringing order out of chaos, Cor 
out of crowd, authentic humanity out о 
animal existence PR. ANDES 

Assistant Chaplain 


Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vt. 


Sir: The existence of God is not in ques- 
tion. But it is a good thing to call to re- 
view human concepts of God. It may be 
useful for theologians and laymen to read 
the Bible, not to find a description of God 
but to find a blueprint for human life. 
Doing this, the student will find himself 
with a much more nearly correct con- 
cept of God. 

(THE REV.) NATHAN STRAUB 
Church of God-Seventh Day 
Portland, Ore. 


Sir: The most provocative article you've 
ever printed. We shall never find God in 
this life; that is what makes life tragic. 
But to stop searching for God, that makes 
life meaningless. 

MAURICE F. MACKEY JR. 
Baltimore 


Sir: At last the word is out that the 
sovereignty of God is not bound to the 
chains of medieval and Puritan culture. 
New doctrines of God and Holy Scripture 
are musts for the space age, even if the 
death question must be raised. 

(THE Къу.) C. FRED SANFORD 
First Presbyterian Church 
Winamac, Ind. 


Sir: That such elaborate funeral prepara- 
tions are being made for God by those 
who are not willing to let him die in ob- 
scurity shows that “God is dead!” is a 
desperate cry for help. May the church 
prove equal to its task. 

: (THE REv.) ROBERT B. MERTEN 
First United Presbyterian Church 
Coudersport, Pa. 


Sir: God is a myth, like Santa Claus. 
The God myth is dying, with our ener- 
getic help. The myth was born in the 
minds of ignorant, superstitious Stone- 
Age men and has been exploited by an- 
cient and modern witch doctors to the 
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LETTERS 


immense profit of the priest clan. The 
modern preacher finds the glorification of 
his imaginary god less profitable than sup- 
port of civil rights and social reforms; 
hence his slogan, “God is dead. 
JaMES HERVEY JOHNSON 

American Association for . 

the Advancement of Atheism 
San Diego, Calif. 


Sir: Modern man is not discovering that 
God is dead. He is becoming aware that 
he possesses the awesome power to force 
God into a kind of absence—by refusing 
to love. It is only through the existence of 
interpersonal love that God can be mean- 
ingfully present to man. 
(Tue REV.) Е. V. MANNING 

Holy Family Cathedral 

Tulsa, Okla. 


Sir: The “non-religion of the future” pre- 
dicted by Religious Atheist Marie Guyau 
in 1886 is coming into existence. In 1957 
Martin Buber told a Unitarian minister: 
“The old distinctions between religion and 
non-religion are dead. Religion has noth- 
ing to do with church attendance as such 
nor with doctrinal beliefs as such. These 
old distinctions are utterly meaningless in 
the present situation. Those who call 
themselves religious and those who call 
themselves nonreligious must join hands 
to find the first steps out of our human 
situation. In his readiness to do this, the 
agnostic or even the atheist may be more 
religious than his believing neighbor.” 
BERNARD RICH 

New York City 


Londonderry Airs 


Sir: It was gratifying to read your cover 
story on “London: The Swinging City” 
[April 15]. This: well-documented feature 
will do much to dispel the popular mis- 
conception that Britain continues to live 
in the past, beset by balance-of-payment 
problems, industrial inertia, old-fashioned 
methods, foppish aristocracy, eccentric 
politicians, inedible cuisine and inclement 
weather. 
A. P. SPOONER 

General Manager 
British-American Chamber of Commerce 
New York City 


Sir: I hope my freshmen will read your 
story. Гуе had trouble convincing them 
that Vanity Fair exists today in all its 
vulgarity, sham, apple-polishing and status- 
seeking, the same as it did in Thackeray’s 
day and before. I hope they see through it 
better than you did—Thackeray peopled 
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Retaliation on China 


Sir: In your report o 
eign Relations Commi 


not by our present ineffectual and m 
policy of peripheral military contzs$iserican d 
but by the retaliatory nuclear powerea that Try 
U.S. Thus my expressed views are #ademning 
the opposite of what TIME reported. 
HANS J. MORGENII Ka 

Council on Foreign Relations, Inc. 
New York City tj & Bill 
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Sir: Holy Suffocation! A ye 

Barbra's shows filled with hous pety m 
ating rooms, court rooms, bar rooms Bat- 
mobiles. Deliver me from the whop, smack 
and zap in the bat cave, let me suffocate 
in such appalling overcuteness as Barbra 
If that one hour of greatness was a myth, 
spare me the realities of “My Mother the 
Car, My wife the witch, my father the 
fugitive, and your reviews. е 

(Mrs.) KAREN KIMBALL 

Vernon, N.Y. А 


Grump 


Sir: I do not want your reader. 
to speculate about the identity of з 
year-old photographer employed by Roger 
Prices Grump [April 15]. I am he. And 
the world should also know that I am now 
16. Admirable as he may be in other 
respects, Roger refuses to note the passage 
of years. 

ANDY KARR 
New York City 


Across the Wide Missouri 


Sir: A. V. Sorensen of Omaha [April 15] 
may be an above-average mayor, but 
please note: he walked through the waters 
of the Missouri, not оп them. 

Mr. & Mns. ROBERT B. JOHNSON 
Omaha 


Yakking at the Yak 


Sir: I was holding an empty glass when 
I began to read Fangs A Lot [April 8]. 
I had so much pun galloping through your 
pheasantries that my crocodile tears fell so 
fast I thought I needed an eye-viper. It 
gladdened my hart to see the tears had 
fallen into the glass. Instantly I addered a 
mastiff slug of raw animal spirits, with 
ісе—“сгосѕ on the rocks"—thrush snaking 
my thirst in a swallow. Delicious. Pity I 
had no horse d'oeuvre. Such a stag party 
may never be held again. On the otter 
hand, I wonder wether the savoir-fare of 
your report could be repeated? Please 
pardon my chick in asping, but to meat 
my wish, please: moa, moa! Tiger best 
you can, hmhm? 
MARGARET TAYLOR 


Manchester, England 


Sir: Wallaby damned! Next time some 
anteloper is Ghana snake in and monkey 
around with the gnus, lemur know ahead. 
I roared so, the cubs in our pride were al 
apeset. Father said: “How horribull, 
she’s been pythoned! Alligator a drink— 
you kids call the dogtor and giraffter that 
go bison aspirin. We'll keep her lion down 
hunter the table and cassowary ibis on the 
rest of TIME.” That'll rabbit р for now. 
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Salem, Mass. 


Sir: The last 
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harpying about 


thing iguana do is make 
speaking with too. much 
nd as if I'm yakking or 
trivia, but still Llame pit 
t your aukward article about the 

pM Richewation. Every minotaur lan- 
guage seems to be losing whatever lynx 
n with the dear old English we once 


nw 
E Rl loved. It used to comfort ocelot 
to pick UP TIME and read straight-forward 


without being exposed to the whims 
ot devilfish, writers. And, alas, even TIME 
is now tapiring, oft 
us aphid linguiphiles so worked up we 
could spitz! Weasel all be happier if you 


stick with straight news copy. Too much 


of that other stuff chinchilla guy! 
DENNIS UPPER 


Cincinnati 
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WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 


The 283-year old Mitsui Bank. 

The first Mitsui Exchange House was 
founded in 1683. From it has grown a vast 
complex of industries, embracing every as- 
pect of modern business life. 

Because the Mitsui Bank still occupies a 
central position in this great business group, 
it can be of special help to you in your 
dealings with Japan. 

We are experts in foreign trade and 
exchange. We are modern, fast, and 
conscientious. You'll find our branches or 
correspondent banks in every major city of 
the world. 


tHe MITSUI BANK, ur. 
HEAD was - YURAKU-CHO, TOKYO, JAPAN | | 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES : 
NEW YORK - LONDON - BANGKOK (2) - BOMBAY - SINGAPORE 


The Fund of Funds offers a portfolio of 
leading United States mutual investment 
funds and fund management companies, 
selected for comparative performance and 
future growth potential. 

The Fund of Funds; IIT, Jaternational 
Investment Trust; and Research Investing 
Corporation (RIC) are offered under The 
1OS* Investment Program. 


April 12 Asset Value 
Per Share 


Total Assets 
(in millions ) 


The Fund of Funds $20.07 S 407.9 
IIT $ 7.91 $ 32.0 
RIC $ 16.03 $ 59.6 


* INVESTORS OVERSEAS SERVICES /largest 
Mutual Fund and investment program distributor 
specializing in the international market 1,000 Asso- 
ciates serve clients in 116 countries on six con- 
tinents/complete financial planning Services. 


Executive Ollices, Investors Overseas Services 
119 rue de Lausanne Geneva, Switzerland 


[Г] Please send а Prospectus and information for 


IM. ee ata 
(insert name of fund) 


NAME (please print) 
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ПЕТ sponsibility for basic equipment 
in nearly every industry. Allis- isti 
b 
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Allis-Chalmers tractor group manufactures Motors, controls, grinding mi iali The GRATE-KILN system ities 
ТЫ: with the power and capacity even ROADS DOCS ирг ang Chalmers produces specialized ing is available or prods 

primary development of roads, dams, typical examples of the extreme diversifi- equipment for cement making ... long tons pellets. 
q 


and oar поа аео ^ 360802 NOMS, cation Als Chalmers exhibits їп а broad mining. ore processing ... food ibi ue meri 
and chemical processing . . . pulp 

and paper... steel. . . electric 

power ... public works and gen- 

eral equipment for all industries 

such as motors, electrical controls 

| and pumps. Allis-Chalmers serves 
| the construction and agricultural 
field with a comprehensive line of 
tractors and implements, wheel 
ih loaders, motor scrapers, material 
| handling equipment and diesel 
үү! engines, Allis-Chalmers, Interna- 
"P tional Division, Milwaukee, Wis- 


| | A 53201, U.S.A. \ 
j | eu n: Г эщ 
) Through overseas factori А i ALLIS-CHALMERS NILUS 
as factories and license agreements with manufacturers abroad, Allis-Chalmers pasic Т | 
major industries is available in leading world currencies. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


DEC. 11, 1964 


Thich Tri Quang is emerging as 
South Viet Nam's top Buddhist leader. 
—ТімЕ, Dec. 11, 1964 
HUS, in a cover story on Bud- 
dhism 16 months ago, did the 
editors appraise the little-known, 
shadowy figure who last week 
emerged—big. That earlier story, 
“Buddha on the Barricades,” exam- 
ined the faith and its activist-passivist 
syndrome and warned that it is a 
force to be reckoned with. With the 
reckoning now nearer at hand, Tri 
Quang became the cover this week. 
Telling the complex story of Viet 
Nam is an every-issue matter with 
Time. And, since the climactic fall 
of the Diem regime in November 
1963, the story has required cover 
treatment no fewer than 16 times.* 


* The others: General Duong Van Minh 
(Nov. 8, 1963), Prince Sihanouk (April 3, 
1964), Henry Cabot Lodge (May 15, 1964), 
Nguyen Khanh (Aug. 7, 1964), Admiral 
Ulysses S. Grant Sharp Jr. (Aug. 14, 
1964), General William Westmoreland 
(Feb. 19, 1965), the U.S. Fighting Man 
(April 23, 1965), Ho Chi Minh Qa 16, 
1965), the Military Buildup (Oct. 22, 1965), 
General Harold К. Johnson (Dec. 10, 1965), 
Man of the Year Westmoreland (Jan. 7, 
1966), the U.S. Peace Offensive (Jan. 14, 
1966), Dean Rusk (Feb. 4, 1966), Premier 
Nguyen Cao Ky (Feb. 18, 1966). 
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The team of correspondents who did 
this week's on-the-spot reporting is 
unmatched for its expertise, includ- 
ing as it did Hong Kong Bureau 
Chief Frank McCulloch, who has 
been covering the war for 23 years, 
and James Wilde, an old Viet Nam 
hand, as well as seasoned reporters 
Donald Neff, William McWhirter, 
Zalin Grant, Than Trong Hue and 
Robin Mannock. Working with their 
files from Saigon and others from the 
Tokyo and Washington bureaus, 
Writer Jason McManus brought his 
own knowledgeableness to the story: 
he has written in addition to many 
of our week-to-week stories on Viet 
Nam, five of the cover stories, in- 
cluding the 1964 study of Buddhism. 
Perhaps the most fascinating con- 
frontation for this week's cover story 
was the meeting of correspondent 
and cover subject. "Why do you 
shave your head?" Tri Quang asked, 
staring at Frank McCulloch's gleam- 
ing pate. Frank said he looked worse 
with hair. Tri Quang marveled at 
Franks close shave and inquired: 
*Doesn't it hurt you?" The monk 
drew out an electric razor and said 
with a smile: “1 use this, but it doesn't 
give a very closé shave." Then Tri 
Quang fixed McCulloch with a 
thoughtful stare and concluded the 
preliminaries with an observation that 
gave the correspondent cause to 
meditate: "Mr. McCulloch, you 
ought to wear a monk’s robe. It 


would suit you.” 
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One way to cut cement-making |: 


ke wait раі 


costs ts with computer know-how: 


General 
Electric Faced with increasing costs and 


stiffening competition, many of 
the world’s major cement producers 


knows are installing General Electric com- 


puter-controlled systems. ш A С.Е. 

on-line system tells quarry crews where to 

how dig. It proportions and blends raw materials 
ө Io specifications—using local quarry output 

to the maximum, keeping purchase of expensive additives to a 
minimum. ® It controls kiln and cooler speed, burning-zone 
temperature, fuel rate and feed rate. As a result, the G.E. sys- 
tem conserves fuel, extends refractory life and reduces mainte- 
nance. m The rate of production goes up. So do cement quality 
and uniformity. But Cost-per-barrel drops. m Talk to the people 


who know how. General Electric Company, Dept. 70-25TA, 
159 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016. USA. 


From quarry through raw mills and kilns to di 

critical process variables аге monitored Казыр (ur. га 
with СЕ/МАС* electronic instrumentation, under the 
Supervision of a GE/PAC* 4000 process computer, 

* TRADEMARK OF GENCRAL ELECTRIC. COMPANY, U.S.A. 
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THE UMS 


namese operations. One result was that 
for the first time in the war, U:S. com- 
bat deaths for a one-week period (end- 
ing April 9) outnumbered South Viet- 
namese 95 to 67; and for the first 99 
days of the year, the U.S. lost 1,361 
men, 19 more than in all of 1965. 

Once reasonable political stability has 
been restored, the allies will face the 
task of convincing the Communist 
insurgents that they have had only a 
brief reprieve in a war that the U.S. 
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Never a more sobering remin 


intends to fight to the last paddyfield. 
Though Lyndon Johnson was hope- 
ful that the worst of the crisis was Over 
—and in fact took off for a tumultuous 
visit to Mexico City in order to dem- 
onstrate hi 
was taking nO chan 
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s detachment— Washington 
ces. In a carefully 
"working paper," 
se and State Department 
d a number of possibilities 
in outlook from high optimism 
deep pessimism. The least ac- 
able contingency was the prospect 
of a neutralist regime in Saigon that 
would either demand outright U.S. with- 


drawal or impose such humiliating re- 
strictions as to make а pullout 
unavoidable. 

_ Honed Swords. Some of the Admin- 
istration’s more persistent critics have 
leaped with gloomy relish on this pros- 
pect. Administration officials argue 
that however bitterly the Vietnamese 
may differ on every other issue, the 
nation is united by a “common opposi- 
tion to control by Hanoi.” That alone, 
they reason, should ensure a continued 
U.S. presence. 

Nevertheless, the crisis honed all the 
Damoclean swords hanging over every 
American soldier in Viet Nam—and 
over every American justification for 
his presence there. Should the U.S. re- 
main? Will it be permitted to remain? 
Most serious of all, can it do so to the 
profit of the Vietnamese people, the 
U.S. and the free world? 

The American presence will certain- 
ly be needed during the turbulent 
months that are bound to precede elec- 
tions. As for the future, it is all but in- 
conceivable that a freely constituted Vi- 
etnamese government would invite sui- 
cide by insisting that the U.S. go home. 
And every consideration of practicality 
and principle argues that the Johnson 
Administration would never contemplate 
so drastic a decision itselfi—whatever 
the circumstances. Many Americans 
may be unhappy about the U.S. in- 
volvement in Viet Nam, but few could 
in honor condone the bloody chaos 
that would swiftly engulf that land if 
the world’s richest and least power- 
hungry nation were to meekly fold its 
tents and withdraw. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Intuition’s Reward 
“Get back!” the President shouted to 
Secret Service men restraining the mul- 
titude of Mexicans. “Get off that side 
of the car!” The crowd surged forward, 
and once again Lyndon Johnson was in 
his true element, in high gear and high 
spirits, greeting and meeting the crowds 
in Mexico City on his first visit to a 
foreign capital in the 29 months since 
he became Chief Executive.* 
His visit was quick, intuitively right 


* His only other trip out 
Vancouver, B.C., in р 
ceremony marking 
River-developme 


PETER ANDERSON 


MRS. JOHNSON IN MUSEUM OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


"Who said we couldn't go?" 


and rewarding. The decision to go south 
of the border was made during a rest- 
less week at the L.B.J. ranch, where 
Jobnson, fretful over the uncertainties 
of Viet Nam, was persuaded to make 
the trip. The President has always 
been partial toward Mexico—Mexican- 
Americans in his congressional district 
had in fact given him most constant 
support—and the Mexicans responded 
in kind. Some 25,000 greeted the Pres- 
ident, Lady Bird, Lynda and Luci at 
the airport, and enthusiastic shouting 
crowds of more than 1,000,000—the 
polite official estimate was twice that 
many—lined the 94-mile motorcade 
route to Mexican President Díaz Or- 
daz’s residence in Chapultepec Park. 
The procession was often forced to 
crawl, and Secret Service agents, al- 
Teady tired by the rarefied (7,800 ft.) 
atmosphere, dropped back in relays for 
rejuvenating whiffs of oxygen from 
their own cars. 
Sweet Sounds. Johnson, standing 
with Diaz Ordaz throughout the 24- 
hour ride, fairly floated in the tumult, 
holding his hands above his head like 
a victorious prizefighter or making an 
“О.К.” sign with circled thumb and 
forefinger. “I’ve never seen anything 
like this anywhere,” he exulted from 
the steps of Los Pinos, home of Mexi- 
can Presidents. "I've always known the 
Mexican people were Benerous, stimu- 
lating people, but I never saw such in- 
Spiration and stimulation as in those 
faces. I think it was the most wonder- 
ful reception I have ever had anywhere 
in the world.” Later, while L.B.J. con- 
ferred with Diaz Ordaz, Lady Bird took 
the opportunity to visit the new Na- 
tional Museum of Anthropology (TIME 
June 25), one of the most magnificent 
museums of its kind in the world. 
Mexico's oles sounded all the Sweet- 
er in view of Washington's assumption 
that U.S. intervention in the Dominican 
Republic had tarnished Johnson's image 
south of the border, that he could never 
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hope to gain the affection and instinc- 
tive trust that Latin Americans awardeq 
President Kennedy. With scant advance 
notice, Johnson drew crowds only slight- 
ly smaller than those Kennedy received 
on a long-planned visit in 1962. “Who 
said we couldn't go to Latin America?" 
demanded Johnson. "Who said the 
Dominican Republic disgraced us?" 

Bright Promise. Though it lasted only 
244 hours and had no pressing diplo- 
matic purpose—relations between the 
U.S. and Mexico have rarely been so 
warm as they are now—the visit raised 
bright hope for renewed inter-American 
solidarity in the Johnson presidency. 
Dedicating a statue of Abraham Lin- 
coln, a $150,000 gift from the Ameri- 
can people, Johnson enunciated eight 
principles of cooperation and respect 
for hemisphere relations and offered to 
take part in a Latino summit conference 
to revivify the Alliance for Progress. 

"We of this hemisphere," he said, 
"are engaged in a vast social revolution 
touching the lives of millions of people 
on two continents. Like Lincoln's, this 
is a test of whether freedom can work. 
It is a test of whether men, through 
liberty, can overcome the weight of the 
past and lift from their brothers the 
blight of hunger, the blindness of ig- 
norance, and the burden of disease." 

Back in Texas at week's end, Johnson 
quickly moved to back up his promises, 
let it be known that he and his wife 
may be making more southern trips, 
and ordered U.S. ambassadors in South 
America to begin the laborious task of 
reshaping the Alliance. To fill a vacant 
embassy in Rio de Janeiro he named 
John W. Tuthill, 55, U.S. representa- 
tive to the European Common Market 
since 1962. And how did he feel about 
the trip? “То say he was pleased," un- 
derstated Press Secretary Bill Moyers, 
“is an understatement.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


With Cap & Cloak in Saigon 


She looked slightly siliconized, but 
otherwise the pneumatic twister on the 
cover of Ramparts magazine was un- 
mistakably Mme. Ngo Dinh Nhu. Why 
was Ramparts celebrating South Viet 
Nam's Dragon Lady? And what on 
earth was she doing in a Michigan State 
cheerleader's costume? Two lines of 
type above the cover caricature ex- 
plained all: THE UNIVERSITY ON THE 
MAKE (OR HOW M.S.U. HELPED ARM 
MADAME NHU). Ramparts, a conten- 
tious Roman Catholic monthly pub- 
lished on the West Coast, was firing its 
latest broadside in a long and shrill cam- 
paign against U.S. policy in Viet Nam. 

Scurrilous & Silly." The point of the 
Magazine’s piece was that Michigan 
State, while running a big, U.S.-financed 
Project to train Viet Nam’s fledgling 
police forces from 1955 on, provided 


little besides, Among 
the cloak-and-dagger men, 
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though President Johnson is askin 
$1.75 billion in anti-poverty ene 
tions for the next fiscal year The 
N.A.A.C.P.’s Roy Wilkins warned that 
the war in Viet Nam must not be al- 
lowed to divert funds from the war on 
poverty. 

In committee meetings the poor 
talked of "organizing against the po- 
litical and economic structure" that has 
denied them control over anti-poverty 
expenditures. There was talk of “po- 
litical assassination” to oust officehold- 
ers accused of “keeping us down.” Mrs 
Unita Blackwell of the Mississippi Free- 
dom Democratic Party declared: “The 


SHRIVER UNDER ATTACK AT POVERTY MEETING 
Freshly ground and ready for the fire. 


Federal Government ought to be 
ashamed of itself. The same men who 
pay us $3 a day and are bent on put- 
ting people off the land—that’s the men 
who are on the poverty committee. You 
just come up with the resources, and 
we'll show you what we can do with the 
money.” Carl Johnson of Harlan Coun- 
ty, Ky., said his area was no better off 
despite $1,000,000 in poverty funds. 
"Step Aside." Shriver spoke the sec- 
ond day. He had been warned to expect 
hostility, and rewrote his speech to pre- 
pare for it. "I know you have got the 
grill," he began, “and Im the ham- 
burger, freshly ground yesterday and 
ready to be cooked today." He met the 
opposition head on, detailed OEO s con- 


siderable accomplishments, and ex- 
pressed his own impatience with not 
faster. He likened 


being able to do more f 
the poor to labor-union members, who 


must sometimes settle for less than their 
full demands. "The American society 
can't afford wildcat strikes in the indus- 
trial area; even less can it afford wild- 
cat strikes on the entire social order— 
and that’s what Watts was. 
There had been mild heckling from 
the beginning of his speech, but the ret- 
erence to Watts detonated an explosion 
of shrieks and catcalls from a small 
minority in the audience of 600. “Shut 
up!” one man cried at Shriver. “What 
do you know about it?” demanded an- 
other. Shouted a woman from Watts: 
“When all this poverty money is spent. 
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the rich man is going to be richer and 
I'm still going to be receiving a welfare 
check!" All but drowned out, Shriver 
finished his speech, but was unable to 
participate in a scheduled question peri- 
od. A score of shouting, shoving people 
charged the head table, trying to seize 
the microphone, and Shriver beat a stra- 
tegic retreat. 

Mortified, the C.C.A.P. leaders were 
unable to regain control of the meeting. 
Allen Moore, a bearded youth from 
Brooklyn, wailed into the microphone: 
"You people are old and grey, and you 
better step aside." The convention was 
to have concluded with the enactment 


GREG HARRIS 


of resolutions, but by then the dele- 
gates were in no mood for parliamentary 
procedure and the meeting broke up. 
One of the lost resolutions called for a 
minimum of 51% membership of “the 
poor, as chosen by the poor" on com- 
munity-action boards, rather than the 
one-third representation. now specified 
by OEO-guidelines. If nothing else, the 
uproar demonstrated that money alone 
will not paper over the problems and 
resentments of the poor. 


REPUBLICANS 


Dilemma in Dixie 

Though the Republican Party's South- 

ern renaissance started in the 50s, 

G.O.P. leaders are unhappily aware 
that its gains in 1964 were achieved 
largely with the help of defecting white 
Democrats incensed at the Administra- 
tion's support of civil rights. Nor were 
Republican officials made any happier 
last week by a penetrating analysis of 
its dilemma in Dixie prepared by two 
liberal groups, the nationally organized 
Republicans for Progress and the Yale- 
based Republican Advance. Their re- 
port, a product of a state-by-state sur- 
vey, warned that G.O.P. organizations 
olina are "lily-white," 
party support for seg! 
dates as "sheer mad 
Noting t 
had caused 
E 


and d 


decline in 
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appointment of Clarke Reed, a relative- 
ly moderate Mississippian, to replace 
racist Wirt Yerger as state party chair- 
man. “The race issue,” Reed is telling 
G.O.P. candidates, “is dead as a ham- 
mer.” Bliss also plans to re-establish 
the National Committee’s Minorities di- 
vision, with a Negro as its head. 

For practical reasons, many Repub- 
lican—and Democratic—candidates in 
the South may find it wise to drop 
racism as an issue. One incentive to do 
so, suggests Kentucky’s Thruston В. 
Morton, chairman of the National Re- 
publican Senatorial Campaign Commit- 
tee, would be to give the party’s white 
supremacists a “bare minimum" of cam- 
paign funds. In most areas, however, 
candidates can only invite defeat by 
vigorously espousing integration and 
civil rights. 

In any event, as the Democrats 
learned after the Dixiecrat walkout in 
1948, in a country as diverse as the 
U.S., neither national party can enforce 
ideological conformity. By adhering to 
its own tradition as a moderate, civil 
rights-minded party, the G.O.P. at large 
can in time undoubtedly realize the 
objectives that its liberal wing would 
achieve by fiat. 


support," the liberals" report 
ed ihe 1964 election a historic 
reversal rarely matched in poltin 
adding: “The party which had Ше 
the stigma in the South of being the 
‘black’ Republican Party while most 
Negroes lacked the franchise, chose to 
ignore the Negro just 5 he was begin- 
ing to acquire political power.” 
^ Ве} e Tomorrow. Republican or- 
ganizations in some states, notably Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Arkansas, have been moderate on the 
racial issue and receptive to Negro 
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DEMOCRATS 
Straws in the Wind 


ANOTHER KNOCK IN THE MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT 
The G.O.P.: View from the South. 


membership. Elsewhere in the South, 
said the report, the Republican Party 
in 1964 “appeared to be pandering to 
those elements intent on turning back 
the clock of history.” The five Deep 
South states that Goldwater carried 
were those with the most disfranchised 
Negroes—many of whom have since 
won the vote under the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act and are registering over- 
whelmingly Democratic. 
_ Though few Republican leaders could 
disagree with the report’s findings, they 
could hardly accept its recommended 
remedies. The liberals demanded that 
the National Committee elicit no-dis- 
crimination pledges from all state and 
local G.O.P. groups on pain of expul- 
sion, and require Mississippi's Repub- 
licans to drop the pro-segregation plat- 
form plank they adopted in 1964. The. 
party’s congressional leadership, urged 
the report, should reject converts such 
as South Carolina's Senator 
Thurmond and Representative Albert 
Watson unless they state their “agree- 
ment with the cardinal Republican prin- 
ciple of equal Opportunity for all Amer- 
icans” before crossing the aisle. 
"Dead as a Hammer." In fact, the 
National Committee has no power to 
read a state out of the party. Even if it 
did, the G.O.P. is in no condition to af- 
ford another internecine conflict. Na- 
tional Chairman Ray Bliss, who was put 
into office to promote unity, is as con- 
scious of the racial problem as the lib- 
erals, and has been quietly attempting 
to solve it. Bliss pushed for the recent 
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"I'm not financing anyone, any time,” 
insists New York Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy. *And I am not going to en- 
dorse anyone in the primary." In effect, 
if not in intent, some 1966 Democratic 
primaries look nonetheless like warm- 
ups for an eventual trial of strength be- 
tween the Kennedy forces and the 
Johnson Administration. Among the 
most significant contests are those in 
Wisconsin and Tennessee, where two 
longtime political friends of the Ken- 
nedys' are gubernatorial candidates. 

Tie Clasp & Pal. In Wisconsin, the 
so-called Kennedy -candidate is Lieut. 
Governor Patrick J. Lucey, 48, who as 
state Democratic chairman was instru- 
mental in Jack Kennedy’s victory over 
Hubert Humphrey in that state’s bitter 
1960 primary. Lucey, who sports a 
PT 109 tie clasp, visited the White 
House often during the New Frontier 
and in 1963 was recruited by J.F.K.’s 
brother-in-law Stephen Smith to reor- 
ganize Ohio’s Democrats. In return, 
Bobby Kennedy last August topped the 
bill at a dinner that netted $60,000 for 
Lucey’s current campaign. Since then, 
however, Kennedy has carefully stayed 
clear of Wisconsin’s politics. 

Lucey, an astute campaigner who 
knows state politics like his own back- 
yard, will be opposed in the Sept. 13 
primary by Democratic National Com- 
mitteeman David Carley, 37. A pro- 
tégé of Hubert Humphrey’s political 
intimate, Wisconsin Senator Gaylord 
ne Carley supported Humphrey in 

and has been tagged the Hum- 
phrey candidate, though in fact Hum- 
phrey Opposed Carley's entering the 
Tace against Lucey. Whichever candi- 
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electorate’s mailboxes right u 

tion day. For all of Meany’s ШШ 
neither the Democrats nor the Republi. 
cans doubt which party will benefit fom 
COPE’s campaigning. 


In the Race 

> In Idaho, Republican Governor Rob- 
ert E. Smylie, 51, dean of the nation’s 
Governors and a 1968 vice-presidential 
hopeful, filed for a fourth four-year 
term, which if completed would make 
his the longest gubernatorial tenure in 
U.S. history (current record: 15 years 
set by Maryland’s Albert С. Ritchie 
from 1920 through 1934). Smylie, who 
led the 1965 fight to dump Goldwater- 
ite Dean Burch as G.O.P. national 
chairman, will campaign on his “New 
Day” programs of increased state out- 
lays for health, welfare and education 
financed by a 3% sales tax. Assured the 
G.O.P. nomination, Smylie is favored 
over any of five candidates entered in 
the Democratic primary. 

> In Arkansas, ex-Congressman Brooks 
Hays, 67, who was unseated in 1958 
after taking a moderate stand on the 
Little Rock integration riots, became a 
candidate for the Democratic guber- 
natorial nomination to succeed six-term 
Incumbent Orval Faubus, 56, who says 
(not for the first time) that he is re- 
tiring. Other Democrats in the race in- 
clude Segregationist State Supreme 
Court Justice Jim Johnson, 41, and 
Businessman Winston Chandler, 46. 
However, Hays’s chief rival for the 
nomination is expected to be the man 
who ousted him from Congress, Little 
Rock Oculist Dale Alford, 50, who has 
yet to announce. The Democratic nom- 
inee will face Arkansas’ Mr. Repub- 
lican, Millionaire ‘Rancher Winthrop 
Rockefeller, brother of New York's 
Governor Nelson. Winthrop won 44% 
of the vote in 1964, is given an even 
chance of winning this year. 

> In Maine, the campaign was plainly 
becoming a bane. With 321 Democrats 
in the field for local and state offices— 
greatest number in at least 28 years— 
seven Republicans and three Democrats 
were contesting one congressional seat. 
Republican Margaret Chase Smith's 
U.S. Senate seat is sought by two Dem- 
ocrats: State Representative Plato Tru- 
man and, to compound the confusion, 
a Portland landscape consultant named 
Jack L. Smith, 43. Moreover, a Demo- 
crat named Carlton Reed is challenging 
Republican Governor John H. Reed. __ 
> In Montana, conservative Republi- 
can Governor Tim Babcock, 46, opened 
his drive for the U.S. Senate against 
liberal Democrat Lee Metcalf, 55, the 
incumbent, by buying a $69,000 twin- 
engined plane for campaigning. Bab- 
cock is expected to zero їп on Met- 
calfs record as one of the Senate's 
leading critics of the Viet Nam war. 

» In Mexico City, vacationing Barry 
Goldwater reiterated that he "will not 
be a candidate for the presidency" in 
1968 but announced plans to run in 
that year for the Senate seat held by 
Democrat Carl Hayden, 88. 
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ESPIONAGE 
No Sale to SMERSH 


_ Almost as light as a highball tumbler. 
silent as а hummingbird's flight—yet 
with twice the wallop of a .45—the 
Gyrojet rocket handgun sounds like the 
secret agent’s dream. Costing only $1 
to mass-produce, with a mechanism so 
simple and rugged that it can be fired 
under water and requires practically no 


? pos 
DEALER SCHILLING & GYROJET 
Taken for something. 


maintenance, the gun—as advertised— 
could prove an equally deadly weapon 
for combat troops. 

So, at least, reasoned two Washing- 
ton-based Russian military attachés aft- 
er reading reports on what its developer 
calls “the world's most accurate un- 
guided rocket." Though they could easi- 
ly have bought a Gyrojet in the capital, 
they showed up for some reason at a 
gun shop in San Jose, Calif., last week. 
“They spoke very good English,” re- 
called Dealer Frank Schilling. “You'd 
never have taken them for a couple 
of those umphing Russians.” 

Schilling took them for something, 
however, and refused to sell them the 
rocket gun under a state law that pro- 
hibits the sale of firearms to foreigners. 
Since ammunition was not covered by 
the law, he sold them 13 rocket bullets, 
promised 24 more—then called police. 
When the visitors showed up the next 
day for the promised ammunition, two 
San Jose detectives were waiting, and 
after an exchange of credentials, came 
to the conclusion that the Russians had 
not in fact done anything illegal. 

Whether the U.S. would have been 
better or worse served if the Soviet 
army—or SMERSH—had elected to 
adopt the weapon is open to question. 

The U.S. Army tested the gun in De- 
cember and has not yet made a report. 
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ARMED FORCES 


Policing the Dragons 

As villagers stared curiously from the 
banks, a flotilla of 20 olive-green, gnat- 
size boats swarmed into South Viet 
Nam's Long Tan River for the first 
time last week. Planing over the water 
at better than 25 knots, they looked 
from a distance more like pleasure craft 
than fighting ships. In fact, they are 
the U.S. Navy's newest weapon against 
the Viet Cong, who by some estimates 
smuggle at least 50% of all their sup- 
plies from North Viet Nam along 
the Mekong River’s nine tributaries— 
known to the Chinese as "the nine drag- 
ons"—and its labyrinth of interconnect- 
ing canals. Р : 

Up from RAGS. Not since the Civ- 
il War, when Yankee Admiral David 
G. (“Damn the torpedoes!”) Farragut 
blockaded the Mississippi, has the Navy 
engaged in such concentrated river 
warfare. The task of policing the Me- 
kong Delta’s 1,400 miles of inland wa- 
terways, plied by up to 300 junks daily, 
has been handled hitherto by River As- 
sault Groups (RAGS), consisting of an- 
tique French gunboats or World War 
II-vintage LCMs manned by Vietnam- 
ese. Because their efficacy was limited 
by short range and slow speed, the 
Navy designed an entirely new craft 
for Viet Nam, ordered 160 of them 
from a Bellingham, Wash., manufac- 
turer at a cost of $5.2 million. 

Known as the PBR (for patrol boat, 
river), the ungainly looking fiber-glass 
craft is virtually unsinkable. It is 31 ft. 
long (less than half the length of a PT 
boat), with a 103-ft. beam, draws only 
9 in. at top speed, thus can poke into 
the shallowest backwaters reached by 
sampans. The craft is powered by twin 
220-h.p. diesel engines, which drive 
water-jet pumps that are linked to the 
steering wheel; thus the PBR has neither 
rudder nor propeller to foul in under- 
water weeds. Highly maneuverable, the 
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PBR ON TRAINING MISSION IN CALIFORNIA 


boat can make a 180° turn On a pilaster 
from top speed; throttled back, it can 
cruise almost inaudibly, а valuable as- 
set at night when most Red intercep- 
tions take place. The PBR 15 equipped 
with radar and a powerful searchlight; 
its three machine guns (two .50-cals. 
in the bow, a .30-cal. aft) have infra- 
red sights. 

Tributary Vendetta. The gnat fleet’s 
four-man crews undergo two months of 
training, spend the last four weeks prac- 
ticing maneuvers in San Francisco Bay’s 
Sacramento River Delta, which was 
chosen for its similarity to the Mekong 
—narrow bayous flanked by swamps, 
head-high saw grass and dense clumps 
of trees. Instructors include many old 
Viet Nam hands such as Chief Gunner’s 
Mate Edwin Canby, 40, who says: “I 
want to go back soon. I have a little 
vendetta to settle on the Ham Luong 
tributary.” To date, an elite corps of 
200 men, most of them volunteers, has 
been trained for duty on the Mekong, 
where the Navy expects to have a fleet 
of 100 PBRs by late summer. 

The PBRs will patrol in pairs in 
round-the-clock, eight-hour shifts. They 
will be inviting targets for snipers and 
wire-triggered Viet Cong mines. Never- 
theless, the river sailors hope’ not only 
to cut Communist water traffic to a 
minimum but also to ensure that Sai- 
gon’s lifeline to the sea is not blocked 
by Viet Cong attacks on shipping. 


Udders Aweigh 


In response to Lyndon Johnson’s or- 
ders for economies by federal branches, 
the U.S. Naval Academy last week 
struck a doughty-blow for frugality, an- 
nounced that it will sell its $1,750,000, 
876-acre dairy farm outside Annapolis, 
along with a green-grass fleet of 377 
cows, 262 calves and four bulls. Find- 
ing that it can buy milk for $84,000-a- 
year less than it costs to produce it, the 
Navy plans to dry up its 55-year-old 
milk run by June 30, 1968. 


TED STRESHINSKY 
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BUDDHISTS AT PRAYER IN SAIGON'S BUDDHIST INSTITUTE 
As smooth in tranquillity as in mayhem. 


only the Buddhists can be ready for 
elections as early as September. In fact, 
Tri Quang has at his disposal the only 
organized political force in Viet Nam 
other than the Viet Cong. 

Pitch & Tone. That force is one that 
he has largely hand-tooled himself, us- 
ing it adroitly to control the pitch and 
tone of events ever since last March 10, 
when the Directory fired his friend and 
ally in the north of South Viet Nam, 
General Nguyen Chanh Thi, command- 
er of the I Corps. Tri Quang had been 
looking for a pretext to move, and he 
found it in the dismissal of Thi, who 
was popular enough among Buddhists 
and his soldiers to provide an opening 
wedge of discontent. In a welling tide 
of violence, in which cars were burned, 
windows broken and the police and 
army baited, the Buddhist mobs forced 
the government toward capitulation. 

Then, abruptly, Tri Quang called the 
mobs off and early last week summoned 

the press to the ramshackle five-acre 
compound of buildings that comprises 
the Vien Hoa Dao. While his spokes- 
men read a statement threatening “а 
civil war that will take tens of thou- 
sands of lives because of the short- 
sightedness, irascibility and irresponsi- 
bility of the present Bovernment," Thich 
Tri Quang, hardly a bead of perspira- 
tion blotting his unfurrowed brow in 
the 105? heat, silently looked on, 

Faced" with this threat, Ky and the 
generals then invited nearly 200 repre- 
sentatives scattered across the Vietnam- 
ese political spectrum to a national po- 
litical congress in Saigon. Its purpose: 

to discuss means by which a democratic 
Process could be organized. Ky also 
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hoped that the delegates would provide 
a counterweight to- the Buddhists, a 
hope that seemed considerably encour- 
aged when the Buddhists boycotted the 
meeting and only 117 delegates showed 
up. But to hedge his bet and avoid 
further violence in the streets, Ky also 
quietly began negotiating directly with 


ће Buddhist leaders. 


What emerged was a typically Viet- 
namese solution: complex, murky and 
bafflingly illogical. Ky and the Buddhists 
reached a secret accord in which the 
Directory bowed to the bonzes’ de- 
mands. Then, to everyone’s surprise, 
the supposedly anti-Buddhist congress 
adopted as its own program the Bud- 
dhist demands that Ky had already ac- 
cepted in private. Thus, Chief of State 
Nguyen Van Thieu and Ky appeared 
before the congress to decree them- 
selves, in effect, a caretaker govern- 
ment. Clearly not happy about it, Ky 
warned that “I will fight any govern- 
ment that will not secure the people’s 
happiness and fight Communism.” 

To keep the pressure on Ky and the 
congress, Tri Quang had scheduled for 
that night a protest march of “many, 
many men,” and all Saigon was braced 
for the worst. With their point won, the 
Buddhists instead sent word out from 
Vien Hoa Dao to cool it, In an aston- 
ishing display of their power to turn the 
masses off and on at will, the demon- 
stration was transformed into a peace- 
ful, highly organized march. The 15,- 
000 faithful that assembled at the in- 
Stitute left behind their plastic-bag gas 
masks and clubs and Brenades. As they 
marched out to demonstrate, burly Boy 
Scouts ranged themselves abreast as a 
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ALK WITH THICH TRI QUANG 


one of the relatively few he 


unusua Western newsmen, Thich Tri Quang talked 

ue with TIME Correspondents Frank 
Wilde at his Saigon residence, a 
inic. The interpreter was Than 
а Vietnamese member of the TIME staff, 
dressed the monk with the “venerable” title re- 
ad Кре Buddhist clergy. Tri Quang was clad in a hos- 
d hite pantaloons, and brown leather sandals. 


generals back with their units as soon 
as possible. The army is not being used 
in full strength now against the Com- 
munists. Rather it is being exploited 
for political purposes. An example is 
the regiment of the Seventh Division 
that is now in Saigon. I suppose its pri- 
mary mission is to check on demon- 
strations, but it must have other mis- 
sions. For example, there are many 
rumors that Ky intends to put Thieu 
out of power, or that Thieu intends to 
put Ky out of power. АП the generals 
would be better off with their units, 
and the army would be better off too. 
The weapons supplied by the United 
States should be used against the Com- 
munists, not by those who seek power 
and fight among themselves. 


Q. What preparations will the Bud- 
dhists make for the coming elections? 

A. Naturally, we must prepare our- 
selves, and those who have not already 
done so must do so now. However, let 
me emphasize that I personally believe 
and hope that the elections will not 
yield a Buddhist majority. I wish that 
any Vietnamese Catholic, Hoa Hao, 
Cao Dai and Protestant who has 
proved his sense of loyalty to the peo- 
ple and wishes to serve the people 
could be elected. What I would. like 
to see as a result of this election is an 
equity for all, not a predominance for 
anyone. After all, Diem's assembly 
was elected with a predominance for 
Diem, and because of that Diem fell. 
So no Buddhist will make that mis- 
take in these elections. For us, the na- 
tional assembly is not a forum from 
which to seek advantages but a place 
to serve the nation. I feel the assem- 
bly should be the place where every 
Vietnamese can find his pride in seek- 
ing union and equality. 


Q. What are your suggestions for 
keeping the Viet Cong from partici- 
pating in the coming elections? 

A. | feel that the men at the grass 
roots of this country know better than 
anyone else who is a Communist and 
who is not. They will be the judges of 
who should participate, and 1 have 
faith in their judgment. As for the 
will try to inform all 


Q. What are your suggestions for 
keeping the Viet Cong from intimi- 
dating or infiltrating either the elected 
constituent assembly or the elected 
legislative assembly? 

A. Elected representatives in a sense 
will be soldiers, and like any other 
soldier, a representative must be pre- 
pared to take risks. But really this is 
only a matter of detail and not an 
important thing. 


Q. If stability returns to Viet Nam 
and the war against the Communists 
is waged successfully, do you believe 
that eventually some sort of negotia- 
tions must be held with the Viet Cong? 

A. Of course, in raising such a 
question you have really answered it 
yourself—obviously any war must be 
finally ended by some kind of negotia- 
tions. But negotiations are worthwhile 
only if conditions are favorable for 
them. If you negotiate without bene- 
fit to your cause and struggle, that is 
a surrender in the guise of negotia- 
tions. And I am certainly not in favor 
of any such surrender. 


Q. Do you believe there are non- 
Communist elements within the Viet 
Cong? 

A. If so, they are completely ex- 
ploited and led by the Communists, 
so we can have no hope for them. 
Even if they are only followers, they 
can be of no use to us. Being led or 
directed by Communists is the same 
as being a Communist. 


Q. What do you think of the Viet 
Cong movement? 

A. This is mostly a matter of 
semantics to me. People try to sepa- 
rate North Vietnamese Communists 
from South Vietnamese Communists. 
No such separation exists. They are 
both Communists. And as far as I am 
concerned, as a religious man, the 
ideology they possess is much more 
dangerous than the guns they possess. 


Q. Can you comment on rumors 
that the first thing a legislative assem- 
bly might do would be to ask the 
Americans to leave Viet Nam? 

A. Rumors such as these are sheer 
libel. No proof or substantiation for 
them exists. One should not ask wheth- 
er Americans should remain in Viet 
Nam. It is agreed by all that the strug- 
gle against Communism here must be 
made with the assistance of the Ameri- 
cans. So the problem is really how to 
enhance the value of that assistance. 
American assistance is not now fully 
supported in Viet Nam because there 

is no popular representation to give it 
such support. When an assembly is 
elected, it will, by giving 
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In all the changes, a power that eluded the pagodas. 


ciples to escape from worldly desires. 
But then Thich Tri Quang is hardly a 
copybook example of the Sarvastiva- 
din’s Book of Discipline for Buddhist 
monks, whose tenth admonition forbids 
a monk “to persist in trying to cause 
divisions in a community that lives in 
harmony, and in emphasizing those 
points that are calculated to cause di- 
vision." Part of the explanation is that 
Buddhism in Viet Nam is largely Ma- 
hayana, a branch of Buddha's teachings 
emphasizing social concern for others 
as well as the withdrawal of self. Even 
more, Thich Tri Quang is not only a 
Buddhist bonze but peculiarly a child of 
his times in Viet Nam. 
Helping Ho. Tri Quang is his adopted 
name, and it means "brilliant mind." 
He was born Pham Bong on Dec. 31, 
1923, in Diem Dien, a village in cen- 
tral Viet Nam now under Hanoi's rule. 
One of three sons of a well-to-do farm- 
er, he was sent at the age of 13 to 
the Bao Quoc pagoda in Hué to train 
for monkhood. Wild and fond of practi- 
cal jokes at first, he was expelled, then 
given a second chance. He matured into 
a student with a photographic memory 
and a searching intellect. His teacher at 
Bao Quoc, Thich Tri Do, who now 
heads the tame Buddhist church of 
North Viet Nam, guided the impres- 
sionable novice into the winds of nation- 
alism sweeping the then French colony. 
In 1946 the young monk, possessing 
nothing but his begging bowl, his robe 
and a pair of rubber sandals, went with 
Tri Do to Hanoi. There he caught sight 
of Ho Chi Minh and was swept by the 
fever for freedom from the French. In 
the years of war against Paris, the 
French Suspected, probably rightly, that 
the lithe bonze with the burning eyes 
was helping Ho's Viet Minh front. They 
Once jailed him for ten days on Suspi- 
cion that he was a Communist, but 
they could not prove it—nor has any- 
one since, despite the taint of suspicion 
that still lingers in many quarters. More 
probably, like many a loyal South Viet- 
namese of that day, Tri Quang aided 
Ho's campaign not for love of Com- 
munism but for hatred of colonialism. 
"The Perfect Conspirator." When the 
French were thrown out and President 
— Ngo Dinh Diem took over in 1955, 
Tri Quang, in common with many of 


brother monks, was hardly over- 


joyed. For 80 years under the French, 
Catholicism had been nurtured at the 
expense of Buddhism, and a Catholic 
church occupied the choice site in every 
town. Catholic schools provided edu- 
cation that the Buddhists could not af- 
ford to match, and Catholic merchants 
and civil servants, thus equipped, in- 
evitably prospered. To Tri Quang, the 
Catholic Diem was merely an extension 
of the worst ills of French rule. In the 
monk's mind, Buddhism and national- 
ism were inextricably mixed and Diem 
was. a blasphemy on Viet Nam’s true 
destiny. Coolly and quietly, Tri Quang 
set out to destroy him. 

It took him seven years—years in 
which ostensibly he lived the life of 
an ordinary, if exceptionally austere, 
bonze. Abstaining from meat, cigarettes 
and liquor, he lived in a cramped cell in 
Hués Tu Dam pagoda, rising with the 
"first sun on a man's hand;" spending a 
third of his waking day in prayer, a 
third in activity, a third in contempla- 
tion of his mistakes. Twice he served as 
president of the Hué Buddhist Asso- 
ciation, his stints interrupted by a total 
absence from public view from 1959 to 
1961. His life has been filled with such 
disappearances, but then, even his ap- 
pearances are deceiving. 

In Hué, all during the Diem years, 
Tri Quang was building up a Buddhist 
movement modeled after the Commu- 
nist organizations that he had seen Ho 
employ against the French. To com- 
bat Diem's police, he organized special 
teams of young monks with flit guns 
filled with vinegar and red pepper. He 
had spies tucked neatly inside every 
fold of the Diem administration. He 
penetrated the regime's elite Cong Hoa 
youth, often got possession of top se- 
cret documents within 24 hours after 
they had been issued. One such paper 
was by Diem's brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu: 
Communiqué No. 3 on how to deal 
with the Buddhists. Later Nhu was to 
describe Tri Quang bitterly as “almost 
the perfect conspirator. In the future, 

15 name will be synonymous with con- 
Spiracy. It deserves to be,” 

No Can Lao. Tri Quang’s conspiracy 

against Diem finally flowered in blood 

in the spring of 1963. When the gov- 

ernment refused to let the Buddhists 

in Hué fly the Buddhist fi 
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domination, they have ап equal fear of 
alien domination. 

Candy Kisses. In Pursuit of his own 
goal in Viet Nam, Tri Quang has 
shucked off nearly every other mortal 
desire. He likes neither ease nor luxur 
He is not attracted by colors, bib 
women, wine or sensuality of any e 
He is indifferent to food, wears robes 
of the cheapest cloth. When he travels 
about in Viet Nam, he carries only a 
towel and a bar of soap. Other than 
power, his only weakness is candy, usu- 
ally Hershey's chocolate kisses, ' 

His room in the maternity clinic is 
nearly bare save for a Japanese transis- 
tor radio and his canvas sleeping cot 
ranged alongside the big brass hospital 
bed. He stays in the clinic because of 
his recurrent asthma. His room hums 
with a Kelvinator air conditioner, a 
taste he acquired during his sojourn in 
the American Embassy. 

‚ He seldom goes out. People come to 
him in a steady stream with reports, 
requests, gossip, rumors, intelligence. 
Clearly reveling in his game of political 
chess, he dispatches a Buddhist plenipo- 
tentiary to the resort city of Dalat, 
sends one of his attendant courier- 
monks with a message to the Vien Hoa 
Dao. Thich Tam Chau, secretary- 
general of the institute and nominally 
the senior monk in Viet Nam, comes by 
for lunch. Tam Chau, 44, once consid- 
ered Tri Quang's rival, likes such crea- 
ture comforts as his chauffeured Merce- 
des sedan. Tri Quang twits him about it, 
himself takes pedicabs about town. In 
and out is Thich Thien Minh, Tri 
Quang's former schoolmate who is now 
his first lieutenant and boss of the Bud- 
dhist Youth, which provides the back- 
bone of Tri Quang's demonstrations. 

No sooner had last week's crisis been 
resolved than out to the 48 Buddhist 
chapters in the provinces went a cable: 
*Stop the struggle movement because 
the demands of the Buddhists of Viet 
Nam have been met by the authorities." 
Tri Quang, Tam Chau and Thien Minh 
all signed it. To the more militant chap- 
ter at Hué, a special message Was sent: 
“Hold any action until the arrival of 
Thich Tri Quang." Then, hunkering 
down on the floor, Tri Quang регѕоп- 
ally reined in а delegation of monks 
pressing for more action. We must 
honor our words,” he said loftily, add- 
ing as a pinnae Lo Ms Other- 

ise we will all be dead. à 
k Next the Catholics? For South Viet 
Nam and the U.S., Tri Quang s triumph 
may well produce a painful time of test- 
ing until elections are held sometime 
between July and September. For one 
thing, it is the time of the monsoons, 
the season for the enemy S annual offen- 
sive, when the weather protects him 
from airpower. 0.5. firepower 15 more 
than adequate to blunt any major Red 
drive, but a Vietnamese army embroiled 
in political maneuvering is less than the 
best ally. Moreover, fully 50% of the 
army’s Officers are Catholic, and already 
the Catholics are restive over Ky’s con- 
cessions to the Buddhists. If, in their 
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drive for elections, the Buddhists gain 
too much favor or show too much fer- 
vor, the Catholics could well come out 
fighting into the streets on their own. 
Nor is the nation’s loss of momentum 
all military. The whole decision-making 
process in the government, from paci- 
fication programs to much needed eco- 
nomic reforms, is slowly grinding to 
a halt. At first officials were simply 
mugwumping to see who came out on 
top—and which way to lean. Now, since 
Ky has promised to step down, they 
are out looking for new jobs. The crisis 
has badly shaken the cohesion of the 
generals’ Directory, enhancing the 
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chances of yet another military coup 
before the caretakers retire. 

The Hunger. Beyond that is the ques- 
tion of what Tri Quang will do if, as 
seems likely, a Buddhist-based govern- 
ment emerges from the elections. For 
all he says today, the specters of Com- 
munism and neutralism still hover over 
him from the past. The U.S. is inclined 
to take him at his word, let him prove 
his much avowed concern for the peo- 
ple of Viet Nam. Twenty years of war 
have left the Vietnamese with a desper- 
ate hunger for national identity, that no 
government since independence in 1954 
has been able to provide. If he chooses 
to, Tri Quang has the combination of 
political skills that might bring off the 
beginnings of a genuine civilian gov- 
ernment with popular support. 

The testing of Tri Quang may come 
sooner than that. At week's end 2,500 
rioters, ignoring the Saigon accord, 
swept through Danang and publicly — . 

burned the Ky proclamation for elec- а 
tions. They demanded that t $ 
step down immed : 
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Striking іп ће Air — Ды 

South Viet Nam's political crisis 
slowed up the war effort—at least үл 
the ground. Military land action de- 
creased 20% last week, largely ставе 
many Vietnamese units were either 
transferred from field positions to 
watch-and-patrol duty in the restless 
cities or preferred not to launch any 
new attacks while the situation in Sai- 

` gon was uncertain. . 

Huge Avalanche. In the air, the U.S. 
offensive continued without abatement. 
Chief target was one land action that 
has not slowed down: the steady flow 
of supplies and men from the north. 
American airmen have long been frus- 
trated by the fact that the F-105 and 
F-4B fighter-bombers used for strikes 
against North Viet Nam are too small 
to haul enough bombs to completely 
smash roads and bridges. Last week the 
U.S. sent winging from Guam to North 
Viet Nam just the planes for the job: 
eight-engine B-52 jet bombers, armed 
with 630 tons of bombs. It was not only 
the B-S2s' first strike into North Viet 
Nam, but also one of the largest bomb- 
ing raids since World War II. 

The planes spot-bombed Mu Gia 
Pass, 230 miles south of Hanoi, one of 
the three most important supply fun- 
nels to the south. The bombs sent huge 
avalanches cascading into the pass, 
blocking the vital artery. As a bonus, 
some of the bombs were equipped with 
lime fuses set to explode days after im- 
pact and thus inhibit digging-out орега- 
tions. The word was that from now on, 
the B-52s will be used over the north 
whenever needed. Taking advantage of 
the traffic piled up behind Mu Gia by 
the avalanches, U.S. planes periodically 
bombed and strafed stalled convoys, 
Sending gigantic fireballs into the air 
and, in one raid, destroying 42 trucks— 
а record number for the war. 

Deadly Accuracy. The Viet Cong, for 
their Part, showed that they have not 
lost their sting. In their most successful 
attack of the war on an American іп- 
stallation, they launched a daring night- 
time hit-and-run mortar barrage against 

с an Son Nhut airbase three 
miles north of Saigon, which serves both 
commercial and military traffic and is 
the world's busiest airport (1,512 land- 
Ings and takeoffs а day). Firing with 
с асу, they lobbed 200 shells 
into the base in 20 minutes, ignited a 
420,000-gallon fuel tank. smashed the 
enlisted men’s transient billets, and de- 
Stroyed four parked aircraft and dam- 
aged 29. The Viet Cong escaped with- 
ош a scratch, leaving seven Americans 
and a Vietnamese dead, 182 wounded, 
_ Surprise also proved deadly in the 
jungles of Phuoc Tuy province, 40 miles 


24 


east of Saigon, where а rifle company 
of the famed 1st Infantry Division (“the 
Big Red One”) was ambushed by the 
Viet Cong while engaging in a 10,000- 
man search-and-destroy sweep called 
Operation Abilene. Outnumbered 4 to 
1, the Americans fought amid the cries 
of their wounded until the Viet Cong 
finally withdrew. Army spokesmen de- 
scribed the U.S. losses as “heavy,” indi- 
cating that at least a third of the 178- 
man company was killed or wounded. 

Elsewhere, other elements of Opera- 
tion Abilene fared better. As the opera- 
tion concluded at week’s end, units of 
the Big Red One, the Royal Australian 
Regiment and New Zealand Artillery 
Battalion counted a total of 59 enemy 
killed, 22 captured, and a 900-sq.-mi. 
area cleared of Viet Cong—at least for 
the time being. That left two major 
sweeps still in progress: Operation Ne- 
vada, a search-and-destroy mission by 
several U.S. Marine battalions in the 
Cape Batagan Peninsula, which has so 
far killed 42 Viet Cong, and Operation 
Fillmore, a sweep through Phu Yen 
province by the 10151 Airborne Divi- 
sion, whose troopers have killed 149 of 
the enemy in the past 20 days. 


Trouble at Danang 

So bad did Viet Nam’s confused po- 
litical situation become last week that 
at one point it nearly produced civil 
war. Flown from Saigon by Premier 
Ky to "liberate" the northern town of 
Danang, three battalions of Vietnamese 
marines at Danang Air Force Base 
showed every sign of marching into the 
city. When he heard of this, Colonel 
Dam Quang Yeu, commander of Viet- 
namese army troops at Hoi An, 15 miles 
to the south, decided to march on Da- 
nang to block the paratroopers. With 
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The talk of delay angered De Gaull 
who snapped to his ministers at а me e 
ing: "I see no sense in letting dled 
sion over the timetable drag on for- 
ever.” Of course not, since he wants the 
evacuation to begin before the parlia- 
mentary elections next spring, in which 
he fears that the Gaullists might hav 
their majority trimmed or even liso it 
That, in addition to the stiff-backed 
attitude of the U.S., could make it con- 
siderably tougher for him to carry out 
his dismantling plans for NATO. 


POLAND 


Toward the Millennium 

Poland's Roman Catholic Church has 
been planning for a decade to solemnly 
celebrate the nation's conversion to 
Christendom 1,000 years ago this year. 
Religious ceremonies are scheduled Мог 
many parts of the country, but the high- 
light will come May 3, the Polish na- 
tional holiday, when thousands of Poles 
will journey to the Jasna Gora monas- 
tery in Czestochowa, home of the na- 
tionally cherished “Black Madonna.” The 
Communist regime of Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka, which has conducted a running 
feud with the church, is desperately anx- 
ious to avoid or at least diminish any 
public demonstration of Roman Catho- 
lic power in Poland. Last week, as the 
church began the first of its millennium 
celebrations, the Communists were busy 
creating every imaginable block and 
trying to convert the millennium into 
a purely secular “Polish state” occasion. 

‘Adequate = Zero. Gomulka had al- 
ready vetoed a Visit to Czestochowa by 
Pope Paul VI to celebrate a millennial 
Mass, but now he seemed intent on 
keeping Catholics of all ranks—as well 
as others—away. Visas have been de- 
nied to the 150 foreign bishops, arch- 
bishops and cardinals invited to Cze- 
stochowa. Polish tourist offices in Eu- 
rope and the U.S. have been blandly 
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CARDINAL WYSZYNSKI OUTSIDE GNIEZNO CATHEDRAL 
Te Deum in a blizzard. 


advising that visas will not be granted 
to Western pilgrims, who were original- 
ly expected to number 3,000,000. One 
explanation: “The country will already 
be too full of tourists.” As for TV and 
newspaper coverage, some 125 Western 
newsmen and TV and radio teams have 
been refused entry, on the ground that 
the Polish state press and TV would 
provide “adequate coverage"—which to 
date has been zero. 

The government also threw up a bliz- 
zard of obstacles to prevent Poles 


AE X 


themselves from taking part. It has an- 
nounced two top-drawer soccer match- 
es for the big day on May 3, scheduled 
Fuge rallies and military parades for 
Gniezno and Poznan on the very days 
last week when official church celebra- 
tions got under way in those two cities. | 
Trains to Czestochowa will be sporadic | 
at best; many roads will be "under re- || 
pair." The government has launched а | 
massive propaganda campaign to dis- 

credit the church, calling Stefan Car- 

dinal Wyszynski, its tough, outspoken j 
leader, à neo-fascist and a friend of | 
Germany. Posters showing Nazi war 
crimes in Poland are going up every- 
where, sarcastically captioned: “Grant 

and beg forgiveness"—a quote from 

the letter sent by Polish prelates last fall 
inviting German bishops to Czestocho- 

wa in a gesture of reconciliation. As an 
added touch, the government last week 
opened in Warsaw The Deputy, the Rolf 
Hochhuth play that attacks Pius XII 
for not fighting Nazism. 

Blaring Music. All of this has hardly 
cowed the Poles. In Gniezno and Poz- 
nan last week, throngs of worshipers 
filled the churches and cathedrals to 
overflowing. Some 15,000 Poles defiant- ш. 
lv raised their voices in prayer d 
open-air Te Deum outsid 
Cathedral in Gniezno; 
loudspeakers U 
them out by bla 


ing helicopters churned up choking 
ШШ; of Abst and Steel helmets 
troops with burp guns prowled t 2 
streets. En masse, the faithful followe 
Cardinal Wyszynski next day to the sta- 
tions of the cross on Lech Hill, later 
heard him—in the presence of 63 other 
Polish bishops—celebrate a Mass. for 
Poles abroad. Said Wyszynski: “We 
know that wherever Fo hearts beat, 

millennium is celebrated. 

Е from withering, the Catholic 
Church in Poland has actually grown 
in strength under the Communist policy 
of "pinprick" repressions. The country 
remains 96.5% Catholic, but more 1m- 
portant is the fact that, after 20 years 
of universal state education, 60% of 
Poland's youth still claim to be “Teli- 
gious.” The reasons, of course, lie deep- 
er than the surface issues of clericalism 
у. atheism: Poland’s history is so en- 
twined with the Catholic Church that 
not even the Communists can extricate 
the two. The result is that Poland un- 
der Communism is undergoing some- 
thing of a religious revival. 


RHODESIA 


Hot Cargoes 


The hottest cargo that any ship can 
carry these days is oil bound for Rho- 
desia. Two tankers that tried to make 
that run became lost last week on the 
chartless sea of international diploma- 
cy. Under the shadow of a United Na- 
tions resolution permitting the British 
to use “force” to preserve their oil em- 
bargo of Rhodesia (Time, April 15), 
the Joanna V finally docked in the 
Portuguese port of Beira, terminus of 
an oil pipeline to Rhodesia. There, sep- 
arated from the end of the pipeline by 
only 30 ft., it waited. Several hundred 
miles to the south its sister ship Manuela 
Set a course out of the South African 
port of Durban—destination unknown. 

Slowly, the British were making their 
point that shipping oil to Rhodesia is 
a risky operation. Serving notice that 
Britain meant to use its U.N.-granted 
powers, the British frigate Berwick had 
intercepted the Manuela 150 miles from 
Beira and diverted it to Durban. 
Though Prime Minister Hendrik Ver- 
woerd has repeatedly vowed that he 
would not honor the British embargo, 
he had some second thoughts about per- 
mitting the Manuela to unload its oil 
for transshipment overland to Rhodesia 
—a highly expensive method for the 
Rhodesians but better than nothing 
South Africa finally promised Britain 
that it would ban the Manuela ship- 
ment and all other “abnormal” oil con- 
signments to Rhodesia, but not neces- 
sarily break off trade completely. 

Back in Beira the Joanna V, which 
had switched from Greek to Panamani- 
an registration in mid-voya e, 
boarded by the po Sem 
who informed the captain that the ship's 
Panamanian registration had been with- 
drawn, leaving the Joanna V a ship 
without a country. Later, the Beira port 
captain placed the tanker and its 18,000 
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In a contest of personalities, one ma 


tons of oil under Portuguese control, 
which could mean that either Portugal 
was honoring the embargo by impound- 
ing the ship or simply making it easier 
to unload the oil. Whichever the case, 
the British intend to see to it that the 
Ioanna V is the last ship to go into 
Beira with oil for Rhodesia. 

At week's end, Rhodesia's Ian Smith 
announced that he no longer even 
wanted the Joanna V’s oil, since it 
would only aggravate the already messy 
diplomatic problems. In the next 
breath, he severed all remaining diplo- 
matic ties with Britain by closing the 
British mission in: Salisbury and Rho- 
desia House in London. He blasted 
Harold Wilson's government as “hypo- 
critical,” and—in a sly bit of one- 
upmanship—claimed that the U.N. 
resolution itself “unwittingly acknowl- 
edged Rhodesia's independence." 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Unaccustomed Calm 


While just about everyone wants an 
election in the Dominican Republic, the 
fear has persisted that the campaign 
preceding it might only intensify the 
hatreds that lie just beneath the surface. 
Last week, with all three major candi- 
dates entered in the field and the elec- 
tion only six weeks away, the Domini- 
cans were acting with unaccustomed 
calm. All the parties seemed ready to 
abide by the election results, and even 
the military promised the winner full 
cooperation. The campaign was con- 
Spicuously subdued. Even the memory 
of Santo Domingo’s violent fighting and 
demonstrations was quietly receding. 
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tured Betancourt Wl e i 
together with shots of his hiding PUR 
with its prominently displayed euch 
and holy pictures. Many Cubans TR 
lieve that this means a new du MEE 
campaign against the few Catholic 
priests still remaining in Cuba, Since 
taking power in 1959, Castro has whit 
tled their numbers from 600 to 220 КЕ 
if to confirm fears of a further crack- 
down, the government announced that 
forthwith priests and seminarians will 
be called up for military service. 


BRAZIL 


Progress in the Green Hell 

The Amazon, long a forgotten and 
forlorn land of jungle and despair, has 
always been part legend, part fact. It 
is not a region inhabited mostly by wild 
animals, naked Indians and white ad- 
venturers who swill straight gin under 
a slow-turning ceiling fan. Along the 
meandering, 3,300-mile Amazon River, 
in fact, disappointed visitors travel for 
miles or days without spotting so much 
as a monkey or parrot, let alone a jag- 
uar, boa constrictor or alligator. What 
is easy to spot on every side, however, 
is the progress that is washing over the 
Amazon like a spring flood. Brazil's 
Green Hell is snapping out of its cen- 
turies-old snooze. 

New roads are slashing into the in- 
terior, buildings are sprouting up, and 
new schools and hospitals are throwing 
open their doors to the impoverished 
caboclo (Amazon peasant). More vital 
than anything, a new generation of 
bright, energetic administrators has re- 
placed the graft-ridden state govern- 
ments of old, involving their Amazoni- 
an states in a rare partnership with the 
federal government. Last week, while 
Amazonas State Governor Arthur Reis 
flew to Rio de Janeiro to give President 
Humberto Castello Branco a report on 
progress in the Central Amazon, Cas- 
tello Branco’s Health Minister was in 
the Amazon to inaugurate a $3,000,000 
public-health program for the area. 

Year-Round Traffic. In the past, Bra- 
zilian politicians seldom bothered about 
the Amazon, since the area’s popula- 
tion accounts for only 6% of the coun- 
trys 80 million people. But Castello 
Branco saw that Brazil could not de- 
velop its full resources without trans- 
forming the four-state basin, which cov- 
ers 1,500,000 square miles, or almost 
half of the country. No sooner had he 
come to power after Brazil's 1964 rev- 
olution than he replaced three of the 
Amazon's four state governors. with 
reform-minded civilians and military 
men, and oversaw new elections in the 
fourth state. Federal money, technical 
help and encouragement followed. 

The new governors have been hard 
at work ever since. In Amazonas, Gov- 
ernor Reis has built 700 new classrooms, 
opened three new high schools in Ma- 
naus alone and expanded the 2,000- 
student state university. In Maranhao, 
Governor José Sarney is building 1,000 
simple, thatched-roof schools with only 


BELEM ON THE AMAZON 
Half a nation to win. 


the help of mayors and townspeople. 
Belém now has regular Caravelle serv- 
ice from Rio, and last year for the first 
time its precious highway link to the 
south, which had previously closed dur- 
ing the rainy season, remained open. In 
just over two years, the Para govern- 
ment has rebuilt 870 miles of highway 
and asphalted another 370 miles. 

Buzzards & Breweries. With new 
roads opening up new markets, industry 
is coming in; so far, 41 new projects 
worth $40 million have started up. In 
Рага, workmen аге building one of 
Brazil’s biggest paint factories, a meat 
processing plant, a new cement plant 
and a $1,000,000 brewery—the state’s 
first. In Manaus, jute factories are trip- 
ling their production, and outside the 
city, construction is under way on the 
Amazon’s first steel mill. 

Even in Sao Luiz, where buzzards 
still feast in the streets, a modern fish- 


freezing plant is starting up, and across 
the state a new hydroelectric dam will 
soon boost the state’s power capacity 
from 10,000 kw. to 235,000 kw. A 
group of ambitious jute traders in hus- 
tling Santarém has set up a factory that 
makes sacks from raw jute; it now em- 
ploys 800 people. Hotels are going up 
almost as fast. This month a new 16- 
story hotel opens in Belém, the first 
major hotel in decades. Manaus also 
recently opened one—eight stories high 


and completely air-conditioned. 


All of this is, of course, only a start. 
Decades will be needed to make real 


headway against the Amazons p 
lems of poverty, illiteracy апе | 

But a new outlook 
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optimism. ~ 
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of big changes around here," says Amer 
ican Bishop James Ryan, who 1s 25 
tioned in Santarém. "If they can СО 
this much in two years, think what they 
can do in ten." 


INDONESIA 


Reducing the Aura 

When President Sukarno decided to 
pester Malaysia with his konfrontasi, 
а kind of demi-war in which feints are 
more important than fighting, he ШР 
imagined that he would one day bok e 
victim of his own tactic. Yet konfron- 
tasi is just what Sukarno is experienc- 
ing at the hands of Indonesia’s new 
triumvirate, headed by Army Lieut. 
General Suharto. The triumvirate still 

feels that Sukarno is too powerful to be 
openly challenged, but it is systematical- 
ly reducing the aura that once sur- 
rounded him. Last week the aging (65) 
dictator could not pick up a newspaper, 
or even glance from the windows of 
Merdeka Palace without being exposed 
to new evidence that his policies were 
being reversed, his pet construction 
projeets shelved, his confidants jailed, 
and his own reputation openly attacked. 

Chinese Protest. Indonesia's relations 
with Sukarno's old cronies in Peking, 
for instance, have rapidly gone from 
bad to worse since last October's at- 
tempted Communist coup. Rampaging 
anti-Communist students have forced 
so many Chinese merchants to close 
down and have seized so many Chi- 
nese schools that Red China last week 
complained to Djakarta that Indonesia 
stands by while *hoodlums" drag Chi- 
nese nationals to "forcible interroga- 
tions at secret torture chambers." 

The only response in Djakarta was 
more anti-Peking outbursts—this time 
by Indonesians of Chinese descent who 
were trying to fend off the students’ at- 
tack by showing where their loyalty lay. 
Chanting anti-Peking slogans, 40,000 of 
them paraded through the city. As the 
demonstrators cheered them on, a mob 
of about 2,000 broke down the heavy 
gate to the Chinese Embassy and 
stormed into the grounds. They smashed 
windows, tossed books and furniture 
onto a bonfire in the courtyard, gulped 
down Chinese wine and wiped the per- 
spiration from their faces with Chinese 
flags. In a new protest, Peking likened 
the rioters to “Hitlerite hordes.” 

In the trial of alleged Participants in 
the abortive Communist coup, several 
witnesses last week implicated Sukarno 
as party to the plot, in which one aim 
was to kill off all the military brass, 
The judge ordered Passages concern- 

ing Sukarno suppressed, knowing full 
well that they would seem more credi- 
ble when they leaked out. The govern- 
ment next month will bring to trial 
ex-Foreign Minister Subandrio, whose 
evidence, say examining army officers 
will openly link Sukarno to the Com: 
munist conspiracy. As part of a cam- 
paign to discredit Sukarno further in In- 
donesian eyes, an Army newspaper ran 
sections from his latest autobiography, 
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which Sukarno did in collaboration with 
his adoring chronicler Cindy Adams, 
under such true-to-text headlines as 1 
LOVE ART, I LOVE WOMEN, BUT MOST 
OF ALL I LOVE MYSELF. 

The most telling indictment of Su- 
karno was made on the grounds of his 
past economic policies by Deputy Pre- 
mier Hamengku Buwono IX, the Sultan 
of Jogjakarta, who is the third man in 
the triumvirate with Suharto and For- 
eign Minister Adam Malik. Indonesia 
owes $2.4 billion to foreign creditors, 
said the sultan, and faces economic col- 
lapse unless it receives foreign aid. Its 
economy is so inflated that prices may 
rise 1,000% this year. The sultan re- 
versed Sukarno’s socialism by inviting 
new foreign investment and a strength- 
ening of the private sector, also called 
for a halt to grandiose building proj- 
ects. Taking him at his word, workers 
walked off their jobs at the $27 mil- 
lion skyscraper complex that was to 


a pie VER ў 
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Red Chinese flags for handkerchiefs. 


house Sukarno's Committee for Emerg- 
ing Forces, a sort of United Nations of 
the underdeveloped countries. 

Some Doubletalk. While the actions 
are clear enough, the words coming out 
of Indonesia are still often contradic- 
tory, partly because Sukarno continues 
to boast that he is boss and partly be- 
cause the triumvirate has to indulge in 
а certain amount of doubletalk as long 
as he is around. Last week Foreign 
Minister Malik announced that Djakar- 
ta would recognize Singapore, adding 
that it was *a measure to intensify kon- 
frontasi with Malaysia"—even though 
it is clearly a gesture in the opposite di- 
rection. Malik says that Indonesia will 
rejoin the United Nations; Sukarno in- 
sists that "Indonesia will never go back 
until the U.N. is changed." Nonethe- 
less, the triumvirate seems willing to let 
Sukarno keep talking as long as he 
does not interfere, hoping that he will 
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4966) drew 3.900 guests and 
“operations of conductors to rem- 
“hrough hits and bits from 25 
The hello to the new house had 
garted with a bang a few days 
| KER-BLAM! went the sawed-off 
shotgun fired for a sound test. 
lcan you see . . ." roared the 
iNew York City schoolchildren 
: Met's new, $45,700,000 house 
шаап Lincoln Center. General 
Rudolf Bing, 64, cocked an 
ear at all the noise and reported: 
tin great shape." Then the kids 
fel down for a performance of Puc- 
‘La Fanciulla del West, the first 


fin the new quarters, which open 
х Шуп September, 
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green, and three-putt the - 
hole. Next he shot a seven EET 
four situation and a siX on another ч 
four hole, winding up with a rs 
efficient seven-over-par. Too bad for 
General Francisco Franco, 73, who 
commands quite a few things in Spain 
but not the golf courses. As he left the 
new links at Sotogrande near Gibraltar 
Franco asserted himself. The two-hole 
course on his estate outside Madrid ob- 
viously wasn't rough enough, so he sent 
word to his gardener to find out how 
the Sotogrande club has come up with 
such difficult fairways and greens. 

He had to settle for a mere polo 
pony, but that didn't seem to trouble 
John-John Kennedy, 5. He had a grand 
time taking his first all-by-himself ride 
across the pampas on the Córdoba, Ar- 


GAUCHO JCHN-JOHN 
Alone on the pampas. 


gentina, ranch of Miguel Angel Cárca- 
no, who is an old friend of Grandpa 
Joe Kennedy's. Jack Kennedy himself 
had come to Córdoba 25 years before, 
and now Jackie was saying: "I want my 
children to learn to love Latin America 
as their father did. This seemed to me 
a good beginning." Indeed it was. Fly- 
ing back to Manhattan after the nine- 
day vacation, Caroline and John-John 
told Mom: “We'd like to go there ev- 
ery week.” 

She’s never posed in the nude. The 
gossip on her is no more exciting than 
what they write about the Queen Moth- 
er. She has made only three films, as 
yet unreleased—things called Swinging 
Fantastic Journey and One 


Summer, 
Million B.C. Nonetheless Actress Ra- 
quel Welch, 23, a San Diego lass mak- 


ing the London scene, is upstaging ev- 
ery sexpot in Europe, being treated to 
covers оп picture magazines and about 
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HENRY GROSSMAN 


ACTRESS WELCH і 
Ahead of the sexpots. | 


as much Fleet Street play as Meg would 
get if she left Lord Snowdon. It's all 
quite unaccountable, although Raquel 
herself explains it this way: "Pm told 
it is due to my vitality and sensuality.” 
Maybe so. 

Before the big home-town parade | 
through the crowded streets of Wa- | 
pakoneta, Ohio, somebody asked the | 
local hero, Astronaut Neil Armstrong, | 
35, just how nervous he really was when | 
Gemini 8 began its wild yawing and 
rolling last month during the Agena 
rendezvous. Replied Armstrong, with 
rueful pertinence: "It wasn't any worse | 
than some of the scares Гуе had driv- | 
ing an automobile." 

REMEMBER US? TO KNOW YOU WOULD | 
BE TO LOVE you! read the placards as 1 
the crowd of students milled around at | 
the Tompkins County Airport in Itha- | 
са, N.Y. “Well,” said Cornell President | 


James Perkins, 54, “1 love you too." He | 
had just returned from а professional ' 
conference in Italy, and the students | 


were fuming more than usual that the | 
president spends too much of his time 
on such extracurricular responsibilities 
and not enough on running his own 
school. The kids handed him a petition 
asking what he planned to do about off- 
campus housing shortages and why the 
grades were so low last term. Perkins 
smiled: “This is a wonderful welcome.” 
April being the cruelest month, Ac- 
tor Hal Holbrook, 41. rummaged 
through the collected wit of Samuel 
Clemens and inserted an apt crack into 
his one-man virtuoso performance, 
Mark Twain Tonight!, at Manhattan's - 
Longacre Theater. "What's 
ence between a taxi 5 
collector?" mused 
"The taxidern i 
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ON TRADITION, OR 


“HE youth of America is their oldest tradition, туе 
П Wilde. Although the U.S. is па as E as 1 
used to be, it still views all kinds of tradition with more 
Js other nation, past or present. 
youthful irreverence than any ноа the 
In fact, there is а widespread suspicion ано шв 
sense of continuity that is part faith, part Sih TN an 
part habit—is disappearing altogether from the American 
MUTO and older countries, tradition is the visible testa- 
ment to established order; referring to the matches between 
amateur and professional cricketers, the British still speak 
of The Gentlemen and The Players. Sometimes tradition is 
a means of reassurance in an uncertain world; "Do not in- 
troduce innovations," warns a Taoist maxim. Tradition 
ranges from philosophy to fashion, from faith to manners, 
from the highest regions of polity to the humdrum level of 
a city sidewalk. (Will the last woman who saw the last man 
tip the last hat please stand up?) At least on the surface of 
U.S. life today, it is difficult to find any institution or idea 
that people dare uphold primarily in the name of tradition— 
not God, not country, and certainly not Yale, not the sanc- 
tity of motherhood or of private property, not even baseball, 
the automobile or psychoanalysis. As U.C.L.A. Sociologist 
Ralph Turner put it, only half in jest: “A tradition is some- 
thing you did last year and would like to do again.” 


Rebels without Targets 

The evidence is everywhere the eye lights, the ear listens, 
the commentator prowls, or the station wagon travels. If 
there is anything left of the Puritan tradition, it is hard to 
detect. Perhaps its strongest remaining element is what so- 
ciologists call the “work ethic.” Executives and businessmen 
seem to work harder than ever (and certainly harder than 
the average union members), and so do students, whatever 
their other diversions. At the same time, thrift is no longer 
a virtue—it is, in fact, nearly subversive—pleasure is an 
unashamed good, leisure is the general goal and the sub- 
sidized life, from Government benefits to foundation grants, 
is eagerly welcomed. Such notions as waiting to marry un- 

til one can support a wife now seem incredibly quaint. 
As to sexual morality, the traditional rules are giving way 
to “situation ethics"—meaning that nothing is inherently 
right or wrong, but must be judged in context on the spur 
of the moment. This is particularly true among the young, 
and many adults simply go along with what they feel they 
cannot change. Dr. Ruth Adams, incoming president of 
Wellesley, proposed that the college issue birth-control ma- 
terials to the students. Chastity, however, is possibly not 
the most important tradition questioned by youth. Society 
expects the young to be rebellious, but the trouble today is 
that they don’t even know what to rebel against. Says Author 
Paul Goodman, a middle-aged and professional rebel: 
When the young today look back to the Bible, John Locke 
and Immanuel Kant, they cannot realize that. all this was 
for real. They will have to make their own way. The loss of 
tradition is tragic because a generation cannot break away 


from a past into bold new creati if 1 
| : eative pat 
relationship to the past." E ries no 


The Situation is similar in 


total (if momentary) nudity 
a “happening” 
playhouse, in 
) Sing the stage 
As for literature, even Шш 
on Publisher Ralph Ginzburg 


which a nude couple was seen Slowly cros 
clasped in each other's arms. 
the Supreme Court decision 


and Eros suggests a reassertion of older standards (Тім; 
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with hard-core pornograph book V. 
by serious critics. РЭУ, much of it solen? Б A uo 
In other ways, art has gone beyond ay. Чу 
have quickly run through abstra all limits, А 


ДЕЛУ d É С 
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Y drugstore or 


innocent eye, the public con ү [ 
real chair or a coiled горе, of pes Consi; P M 
that go through movements of coition im toile, $ pe. gi 
are traditionally supposed to break Sum © the Young id or 
is hardly any tradition to break with adition цр С! 
Jewish writers have been among the d South, SI as C 
U.S.—probably because they stil] have a SRI бї, рид" 
in, or to flout, if they so choose. In viata 
t be og 


situation esthetics, new styles are eagerly sei 
they are fully formed, and almost automatic 

as Critic Harold Rosenberg noted in The PAS 
New: "An appetite for a new look is DOW a ition of iy 
requirement, as in Russia to be accredited as а uet 
is to qualify for privileges." evoluti 


The Virtues of Vulgarity 


Architecture has broken out of the 


while today’s churches should be “fellowship building c zian pas 
ated to serve persons on the move or in pilgrimage.’ [pm for t 

The new music is often made up of electronic Шан 
tics, tocs, street noises and shaped silences—in a recet ti Metre 


formed a modern work composed of exh 
ping thighs, rhythmic stamping and th 


In fashion, skirts are as high as an de there 
age has plunged so far down the mid Me арра PR the m 
place to go except around the side, F areas from 
darndest places, exposing undiscovere E t cha 
bourn no traveling eye willingly (ш, do go 
not cut out, it is transparent. Slacks can а ] агаро hs d Whi 
Even men are abandoning their tradit ee flower? | gs 
jackets now come in cerise, vests may sd points Ong Path 
York Herald Tribune’s Eugenia SD the ey 
“vulgar” is no longer a nasty wore. d exciting (ШР A 
there hasn't been an all-out new an =, and QU ҮК tre 
hasn’t been just a little vulgar, she naia js nol hy m 
terior decorator to the effect that DNI 
today than a room in good taste. UO d td 9 
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some see it as the individual's last гы joint Чч 
zation, it has lost much of its cohes! gre hav ga T 
for parents and even slightly older S wane, 55.3 07. lur 
rarity. Paternal authority, long Ол t { Freud gi UM 


mined further. What the doctrines S pat amo 
father—and Freud himself is now mplishe ie 
—the knowledge explosion ns M боді w ne 


difficult to remain the fount Ot on 

à 3 ertly ү У 
members of the family discourse ӨХ gs as E n al 
There is little force left in family ГУ рог d sing | Oy 
to choose or where to go to schoo” Ж? 


Boing to college at all for a year OF 


does not cause the sky to fall 


f the chief guardians OTIO 
at best a series of scat- 


o be s is s ЖА 
ortres xist, but it is now on 


a ; ays € 
caper ИШ ы to uphold against bright, 
di ШЕ . The chief question is по 
t a certain class and who doesn't, but 
ү 20005 ! nt is in ОГ out of a particular clique 
p Wo, mome nd-out can be more tyrannical than 
It | e of D ver parties can mean anything from 
cial arbi inner with a string quartet in the 
im SHO eT a discotheque ог having a couple 
ith S aking come in at midnight to make omelettes 
ising e cook abe ring old men’s clubs have lost much 
tS, of wil’ 0,5 have taken on alarming new guises: 
Ошр efurbished Princeton Club, for instance, 


ore than F. Scott Fitzgerald. 


ther S cts ness is still going Strong, but almost any- 
е 00510 now have a coming out, and if 


D, bute qu Cit Pd Hilton т 


Ictive 

З пе сап é 
0 loyg ih à rf Hu to forgo her party and take a trip 
t be e я not even the caterers will care. Weddings 


ditional trimmings, including white lace and 
uples now insist on writing their own wed- 
least varying the hallowed music; the cus- 
arches have begun to give way to Handel’s 

« St, Anthony Chorale, or even Spanish 


am of society, privacy has become a lost Eden, 
nd-steel load only by а few stubborn eccentrics. Everyone praises 
1 a тезу, of course, but few really practice it. More and more 
built in telre operate in the spirit of the jet-set character who gives 
Icted «еу wife а press agent for a wedding present. But then, 
ike a фиш privacy be prized when the President of the U.S. 
s of the eifsts surgical scar on television for all the world to see? 
wn, фи with this restless panorama, many are trying de- 
, argued nan to rescue tradition. The result has been not only a 
commo scholarly books re-examining and celebrating the 
uildings їшї past, but also а passion for antiques and a new 
e^ im for the preservation of monuments and landmarks 
)nic sqebaebulldozer—including, it is hoped, Manhattan's splen- 
d recel AA Metropolitan Opera House, which last week saw its 
йаш Ж performance amid a flood of nostalgia and 
iting ine o younger communities tend to adopt the 
x mor leni E of the older centers; qualified Los Angelenos 
vith ае to themselves as “fourth” or "fifth" genera- 
ich a of to area social announcements. Sometimes 
cally. Fg the openin р лү creating instant age; at ceremonies 
knee, feries issued 8 of its original library building, U.C.L.A. 
thee 5 оар пее A Statement that it was hereby declared 
i ever to step on the seal embedded in the mid- 
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mus has long managed to maintain a unique com- 
GAME ipe change and rigidity. Its earliest colonists 

hem ight from or defiance of an established order. 
КЕД S pride was that of the fresh start. *Under their 
E Itical principles, laws, and human institutions seem 
wees AC capable of being Shaped and combined at will," 
OA exis de Tocqueville in 1835. “А course almost with- 
Кес ы field without horizon, is revealed." Americans 
satt a Dle have tended to agree with Chesterton, who 
a A radition means giving votes to the most obscure of 

| asses—our ancestors. It is the democracy of the dead." 
Nu a democracy of the living, the U.S. Constitu- 
Mc Í was a conscious reaction against the tradition of 
equ ial government. The rejection of tradition was 
сана y important in building the American economic sys- 

m; the interchangeable part, basis of all mass production, 
was invented because a Yankee engineer named Eli Whitney 
refused to accede to the European notion that even a rifle 
was an individual creation that could only be handcrafted 
by a skilled gunsmith. Later, in its relations with the rest of 
the world, the ever more powerful U.S. had to abandon 
both the Machiavellian tradition of old Europe and its own 
tradition of isolation; only a nation uninhibited by conven- 
tional thinking could have conceived the Marshall Plan. 


А Faith in Flux 

The U.S. has always combined its readiness to innovate 
not only with a strain of political conservatism— stronger at 
some times than at others—but with an unshakable confi- 
dence in the American idea. American politics have changed 
profoundly. While the Senate may retain its quill pens and 
snuffboxes as hallmarks of tradition, a whole world of florid 
political oratory, provincialism and paternalism has given 
way to a youthful, hard, professional approach. Still, such 
major innovations as the New Deal were possible only be- 
cause they could take place within the framework of basic 
American tradition. Some of the most drastic recent changes 
in American life—the emergence of unprecedented strong 
federal authority, the growth of what is in effect а welfare 
state, the election of a Roman Catholic to the presidency— 
could have torn or distorted the fabric of less firmly based 
societies. In the U.S. they were possible without major up- 
heavals precisely because the underlying tradition of free- 
dom under law and of responsible citizenship is so strong. 
Despite the disappearance of so many familiar landmarks, 
Sociologist David Riesman sees "incredible durability and 
tenacity" and suggests that tradition is strongest when it is 
least self-conscious ог ideological: "If you're in 1t, youre 


not self-conscious.” | a 
Not all changes are breaks with tradition; some represent 


the discarding of a recent for a much older tradition. In re- 
ligion, for example, some new trends have been startling and 
even disturbing. Yet such drives as the ecumenical move- 
ment and use of the liturgy in the vernacular are really in- 
tended to recover the forms of an older, deeper Christianity. 
From the churches to the laboratories, change itself has be- 
come the only constant. Says Stanford's Dr. Dwight Allen: 
“We are not shifting from one sort of tradition to another; 
we are in flux for keeps. We have to adjust institutions, atti- 
tudes, professions to the fact that change is here to stay. 

In the classic context, tradition tends to embalm the mo- 
ment in time when the culture feels it is at its peak. British 
sovereigns ride to their coronations in an 18th century coach 
with an escort of cavalrymen wearing plumed helmets, and 
the guards at the Vatican are still dressed in the costumes 
Michelangelo reputedly designed for them. lt is impossible 
to imagine a guard of honor for а U.S. President dressed as 
Minutemen. For Americans believe profoundly that the best 
is yet to be; that whatever it is—a building, a custom, an 
institution—they can do it better next time. 

If this sometimes heedless energy destroys monuments of 
the quiet past, the underlying impulse is the U.S.'s Ба 
tradition: a feeling that no problem is insol 
defeat is final, that there is no establish c 


be questioned. In the words of Robert" VE tried. 
al of U.S. poets, "We have ideas hat ET 
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Sun to Earth 
$3,000,000 mi. 


GEOPHYSICS 


Terrestrial Tail 

As it whirled in orbit around the 
moon, the instrument-crammed Soviet 
spaceship Luna 10 was busily recording 
and reporting man’s first continuous 
supply of data about the lunar environ- 
ment. Though the Russians did not tell 
all they learned, the information they 
did release confirmed that their distant 
capsule was carrying out its fact-finding 
mission with singular success. 

Luna's gamma-ray measurements in- 
dicated that the moon has a crust some- 
what similar to the earth's. The satel- 
lite also established for the first time 
that both the number of meteorite par- 
ticles and the strength of the magnetic 
field in the vicinity of the moon are 
higher than in interplanetary space. It 
also discovered 70 to 100 times as 
many energetic electrons as are ex- 
pected in outer space. Russian scientists 
attributed the electrons to the "earth's 
magnetic tail.” 

Shaped like a Comet. This enigmatic 
Russian reference to the terrestrial tail 
was the first apparent confirmation that 
the earth’s magnetic field extends as far 
as the moon, 239,000 miles away. Ear- 
lier observations by U.S. satellites and 
Space probes established that the mag- 
netic field is shaped like a comet with a 
tail that stretches at least 120,000 miles 
Into space. Now it seems that the elec- 
trons Luna encountered near the moon 
are ‘temporarily confined there by the 
earth's magnetic tail in much the same 
way that the electrons and protons 
of the Van Allen radiation belts are 
trapped in areas of the Magnetic field 
closer to the earth. 

As the moon revolves around the 
earth, it passes through the magnetic 
tail once a month. The passage, which 
takes two or three days, occurs around 
the time when the moon is full, on the 
Opposite side of the earth from the sun. 
Because the moon was full on April 5 
only two days after Luna 10 went into 
lunar orbit, the Russians Presumably 
detected an almost immediate rise in 
the number of electrons, then a sharp 
drop-off a few days later as the moon 
passed out of the tail. 

Waving in the Breeze. The earth’s 
magnetic field is formed into its comet- 
like shape by the solar wind, a stream 
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of charged particles continuously emit- 
ted from the sun at velocities that vary 
from 670,000 m.p.h. to about 1,600,000 
m.p.h. On the side of the earth that 
faces the sun, the wind compresses the 
field into a rounded shell that extends 
only about 40,000 miles into space. On 
the dark (or antisolar) side, the field is 
pushed into a tail that is hundreds of 
thousands of miles long and waves in 
the solar breeze. Gaseous comet tails 
are similarly affected by the solar wind, 
which always blows them in an anti- 
solar direction—no matter which way 
the comet is moving. 

The solar wind may also be responsi- 
ble for the moon's magnetic field re- 
ported by Luna. Scientists believe that 
charged particles from the sun induce 
tiny electric currents in the moon. 
These, in turn, generate a weak mag- 
netic field which—like the earth’s—is 
probably distorted into а cometlike 
shape and may even have its own col- 
lection of energetic electrons for Luna 
to detect. The presence of these elec- 
trons would be characterized by a peak 
of radiation every three hours—each 
time Luna passed through the lunar 
tail on the antisolar side of the moon. 

Luna's discovery of high concentra- 
tions of electrons near the lunar surface 
caused an immediate flurry of press 
reports about possible danger to future 
manned moon missions. These were 
quickly brushed aside as "unfounded 
speculation” by University of Iowa 
Physicist James Van Allen, discoverer 
of the earth's radiation belts. Electrons 
with the energies reported by Luna 
were so "soft," he said, that they "could 


not even penetrate a thick piece of 
tissue paper.” 


RELATIVITY 

Proving Einstein Right 
. "The chief attraction of the theory 
lies in its logical completeness," wrote 
Albert Einstein after publishing his gen- 
eral theory of relativity in 1915. “If a 
Single one of the conclusions drawn from 
It proves to be wrong, it must be given 
up; to modify it without destroying the 
whole Structure seems to be impossible." 

Scientists have been rising to the 


challenge ever si 
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EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITIES 


Kansas Centennial 

“I knew there was a Kansas," said 
Critic Dwight MacDonald. “So I 
guessed there had to be a University of 
Kansas.” MacDonald was right, of 
course—there has been a University of 
Kansas for 100 years. Last week he 
and a dozen other celebrities helped 
K.U. mark its centennial, and saw how 
the school that started out offering 
courses in “Xenophon’s Anabasis" and 
“Cicero’s Orations” has grown to a big 


KANSAS CHANCELLOR WESCOE & STUDENTS 


class-load limits, lets some students 
carry as many as 28 hours per semester 
and whiz through college in little over 
two years. 

While Kansas enrollment has grown 
to 15,000, the school is also experi- 
menting with ways to keep the intimate 
feeling of a small campus. Next fall 
600 freshmen will be selected at ran- 
dom to live in the same dorms, take 
the same classes and eat together, to 
form a “college within a college.” But 
under Chancellor W. Clarke Wescoe, 
a physician and former dean of the 


CHARLEY CAMPBELL 


The mountain on the prairies. 


and diverse university full in the process 
of self-renewal. 

What strikes most visitors when they 
first go to K.U. is the beauty of the 
900-acre, tree-covered campus, atop a 
hill called Mt. Oread, curiously rising 
out of the prairies around the town of 


Lawrence. If he tarries longer, the visi- 


tor is impressed by the million-volume 
the spectacu- 


library, the small classes, 
lar wildlife diorama that Kansas 1n- 
herited from the Chicago World’s Fair 
of 1893, the extension courses for pris- 
oners at Leavenworth Penitentiary 
(favorite subjects: abnormal psychology 
and sociology of deviant behavior), the 
big medical school (in nearby Kansas 
i ns.)- 
oe AES Little. Under state law, 
any Kansas high school graduate has 
the right to enroll at the university, 
but incompetents are weeded out fast in 
the first semester. Over the past eight 
ears, Kansas has harvested six Rhodes 
scholarships, almost as many as Prince- 
ton or Yale, and 106 Woodrow Wilson 
scholarships for postgraduate study in 
the past six years. An honors program 
exempts the top 150 students from 
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Kansas Medical School, the stress is on 
expansion. Enrollment will go up an- 
other 25% by 1972. A $30 million 
building-construction program was be- 
gun in 1965. To top it all, an $18.7 
million scholarship and faculty-salary 
fund drive was launched last week. 
Private Support. Penny pinching by 
Kansas politicians, plus a state ban on 
going into debt, leaves the university 
with no alternative except to seek funds 
from private sources. But Chancellor 
Wescoe forthrightly favors the prin- 
ciple that "no state university can hope 
to be first-rate without private sup- 


port" He has even encouraged the 
construction of privately owned stu- 
dent dormitories that provide frills, 
charge higher fees, and turn а profit 


for investors. 


To help celebrate its birthday, Kan- 
sas invited a sampling of intellectuals: 
Designer Buckminster Fuller, former 
Supreme Court Justice Charles Whit- 
taker, Anthropologist Ashley Montagu, _ 

H (1 ) 


Psychiatrist Karl Menninger, Broae 
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New York, N.Y. 10020. Printed by Dai Nippon 
Printing Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. 
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dead Kansas woman, Carry Nation, 
For the centennial observation, which 
will go on for six months, Composer 
Douglas Moore (The Ballad of Baby 
Doe), now a visiting professor at K.U., 
wrote an opera about that booze-hating 
feminists tortured marriage and bar- 
smashing career. Now in rehearsal at 
the university’s handsome new Murphy 
Hall for performing arts, the opera will 
have its première there at the end of 
this month. 


SERVICE ACADEMIES 


“Flunk Quota” at Annapolis 

So long as an Annapolis senior man- 
ages to stay above the bottom 4% of 
his class, he is as good as an ensign al- 
ready. Such is the effect of the Naval 
Academy's unofficial “flunk quota,” 
brought to light last week after a teach- 
er tried to defend his right to fail as 
many midshipmen as he deemed de- 
ficient in scholarship. Though flunk quo- 
tas are larger in the lower classes, An- 
napolis is thus stuck with a 
grade system that encourages 
students to coast. Moreover, 
not only Fs but also Ds are 
frowned on, and grades are 
regularly inflated to achieve 
C averages—all, says an acad- 
emy spokesman, because of 
the “practical necessity of 
graduating reasonable num- 
bers of naval officers.” 

Ironically, grade fixing is a 
byproduct of the academy’s 
curriculum reform and scho- 
lastic upgrading launched in 
1959 to bring Annapolis up to the level 
of the best U.S. colleges. The number 
of courses was raised from 40 to 200; 
the proportion of civilian teachers was 
pushed up to 51%. In the fall of 1963, 
it became apparent that under tough- 
ened standards flunkouts would almost 
triple. Academic Dean A. Bernard 
Drought, who came to Annapolis from 
Marquette, instituted what he thought 
would be a temporary flunk quota to 
keep the midshipmen afloat. 

The Admiral's Son. Just before 
Christmas last year, Assistant Professor 
Kent Ponder, 34, a Spanish teacher, 
handed out a flock of Fs, including one 
to Midshipman Donald Minter, the son 
of a retired admiral who once headed 
Annapolis. Superintendent Rear Ad- 
miral Draper L. Kauffman, 54, a much- 
decorated World War II frogman, 
called in Ponder and several other 
teachers to discuss Minter’s scholastic 
difficulties—"not in an official capacity, 
but as a friend of the boy's dad." A 
few days later Captain Robert S. Hayes, 
head of the language department, or- 
dered Ponder to conform to the flunk 
quota. Ponder refused: “I won't do it. 
I won't permit it to be done." He was 
thereupon flunked as an unsatisfactory 
teacher; his contract lapses in June. 

Still, Ponder kept bucking the system. 
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without being able to read a note of 
music. That in itself is not so odd, since 
most pop performers nowadays GERE 
sing a note of music. "What I just seem 
to have," he says, "is an infallible ear 
for picking hits." He picks them by get- 
ting unsung writers to produce them on 
order. “І can hear a kid hit a note,” he 
says, “апа I know whether he has it or 
not." He keeps a farm team of young 
writers whom he pays $50 to $200 a 
week in retainers against royalties. 

In 1963, for example, he hired Toni 
Wine, who was then a 15-year-old soph- 
omore at Juilliard. Toni ran her advanc- 
es up to $20,000. Suddenly, this month, 


KIRSHNER (CENTER) WITH TUNESMITHS BOYCE & HART 


to boost a youngsters ego. Composer 
Tommy Boyce, 22, and Lyricist Bobby 
Hart, 23, came in from Hollywood last 
week, played Donnie a new ballad 
called Sunday, the Day Before Monday: 

Sunday ay-ay-ay, 

The day before Monday, yeah, 

I'll be singing my baby a song. 

"Tommy," Donnie gushed: “It slays 
me! It’s great! It really breaks me up! 
It’s completely fresh, especially with 
that yodel!” 

Like David Baby? Kirshner himself 
plays only one instrument—the tele- 
phone. There are 14 of them in-his 
South Orange, N.J., home, and an elev- 
en-channel radiophone in his chauf- 
feured Fleetwood. In the 40-minute 
drive to the office, Donnie averages 


DAVID GAHR 


Toscanini of the stable. 


she has broken into the Billboard “Hot 
100" with a likely winner, 4 Groovy 
Kind of Love. The lyrics, of course, 
were written by another Kirshner proté- 
gé, Schoolteacher Carol Bayer, 21: 

When I taste your lips 

Oh I start to shiver 

Can't control the quivering inside. 

With a little bit of luck, Groovy Kind 
will pay back Donnie's investment, and 
perhaps make a few bucks for the au- 
thors. With a lot of luck, they might 
join the seven Kirshner teams. earning 
big money. The luckiest team right now 
is Barry Mann, 26, and his wife Cynthia 
Weil, 24, who wrote Soul and Inspira- 
tion as well as Kicks (No. 10 on the 
Hot 100) and Magic Town (No. 32); 
the Manns have just signed a five-year 
$1,000,000 contract with Kirshner. 

When it comes to getting the best out 
of his stable, Donnie is a regular Tos- 
canini. If he wants a song changed and 
is told “we didn't do it that way at Juil- 
liard,” he replies gently: “I know you're 
right artistically, but, unfortunately, this 
is the way it will sell.” He may suggest 
a less complicated “story line," or a 
different twist to the melody, or a 
switch in rhythm. He also knows how 
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nine calls, daily ringing up London, his 
overseas headquarters, Nashville and 
Hollywood, where eleven TV series and 
28 movies await Kirshner scores. 

In his gold-carpeted Manhattan of- 
fice, the calls continue at two or three 
a minute. During lulls, he works up 
demonstration discs with which he ped- 
dles his new properties to name per- 
formers. Here again, Donnie's ear is 
uncanny. “I hear a song six different 
ways in my head,” he says—and then 
decides who can do it the most good. 
Not long ago, he took a tune called 
Youve Lost That Lovin’ Feeling and 
got it recorded by 17 different artists 
including the Wild Ones, Floyd Cramer, 
Nancy Wilson, George Hamilton, Roger 
Williams and the Righteous Brothers 
(the biggest seller). Nowadays, perform- 
ers call Kirshner. When the phone rings 
and Donnie says, “Hey, Stevie baby,” it 
means that Steve Lawrence is looking 
for material. Kirshner is also doing 
lucrative business with his old friend 
Walden baby, and next season he hopes 
to bring in his very Ji 
musical. “1 want to 
publishing," he s: 
rick is to 


NEWSPAPERS 
New Show, Old Cast 


Target date for the first issue of NM 
York's new afternoon newspaper, ae 
World Journal, is April 25. The ony 
way the date can be met, said Е 
Meyer, president of the new p ish- 
ing company, World Journal Tribune, 
Inc., is for the PSI CR M 

erate. "In our judgment, 
MSS a letter to World-Telegram 
employees, “the merger Is the only way 
we can create a publishing force which 
will endure in New York and, at the 
same time, make employment available 
to the largest number of people who 
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CONNIFF (SEATED), BOCCARDI & SCHOENSTEIN 
Balanced ticket. 


presently work for our papers.” Similar 
letters were sent to Journal-American 
and Herald Tribune staffers. 

The papers’ employees are far from 

convinced. Although Justice Department 
approval of the merger seems assured, 
the unions are threatening to strike. Ac- 
cording to the publishers’ calculations, 
the merger will throw some 2,000 peo- 
ple out of work: 901 Newspaper Guilds- 
men, 450 printers, 421 drivers, 77 mail- 
ers, 53 photoengravers and 41 stereo- 
lypists. The Guild's Tom Murphy and 
the printers’ Bert Powers have made 
their disapproval loud and clear. For 
public consumption at least, Guildsman 
Murphy demanded as the price of merg- 
er that the publishers keep their entire 
present staffs on salary for at least one. 
year—aà proposal that the publishers 
were quick to squelch. One of the major 
reasons for merging is to trim costs by 
cutting payrolls. 

When he is being more realistic, Mur- 
phy admits to understanding that many 
Guildsmen are going to have to go. 
Powers, too, has warned his union that 
many of them will be out of work as 
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a result of the merger. Eventually, ne- 
gotiations will boil down to how much 
severance pay the dismissed employees 
will receive. Murphy insists that the ceil- 
ing of 60 weeks’ pay for 30 years’ em- 
ployment must be raised. Whatever the 
final compromise, the publishers will 
have to pay a handsome price for drop- 
ping any sizable number of staffers. Last 
week the New York Publishers Associa- 
tion voted to accept the new corpo- 
ration as a member, but whether or 
not a strike against the World Journal 
Tribune would shut down the associa- 
tion’s other members, however, remains 
uncertain. 

No Road Show. While the negotia- 
tions go on, plans for the World Journal 
remain just that—little more than a few 
pasted-up pages. Because the unions for- 
bid anyone to work for the new corpora- 
tion until a contract has been signed, 
the paper’s editors have not even been 
able to run off one dummy issue. “It’s 
going to be like opening a show on 
Broadway without an out-of-town try- 
out," says Editor Frank Conniff. “The 
cast will be getting together for the first 
time just twelve hours before opening- 
night curtain." 

Conniff is confident, however, that 
once his paper gets into print, it will 
provide a bright commentary on New 
York. “This is a lively town," he says, 
"and we're going to reflect it." For for- 
eign coverage, the World Journal will 
rely on the Los Angeles Times-Washing- 
ton Post News Service. Like both its 
predecessors, the paper will depend on 
newsstand sales—which means large 
eye-catching headlines. But with the 
Journal and Telegram no longer vying 
with each other in sensationalism, Con- 
niff hopes to make his combined paper 
more reflective and responsible. 

For all the changes, including a switch 
to Herald Tribune body type, readers 
should have no trouble recognizing the 
old Journal-American and old World- 
Telegram in the new World Journal. 
Except for Murray Kempton and one or 
two others, most of the two papers’ ap- 
parently inexhaustible supply of column- 
ists will somehow find elbow room. In 
editorial command will be the kind of 
balanced ticket (Irish, Jewish, Italian) 
that is the delight of city politicians: Ed- 
itor Frank Conniff, now Hearst national 
editor; Managing Editor Paul Schoen- 
stein, now Journal-American managing 
editor; and Assistant Managing Editor 
Louis Boccardi, now World-Telegram 
assistant managing editor. 

Drawbacks of Seniority. Reporters' 
bylines will offer few surprises, Guild 
seniority rules will force the World 
Journal to hang on to far too many 
tired oldtimers while cutting loose a 
batch 2n Promising youngsters. Тһе fa- 
ME €cognition value"— enough, 
it is hoped, to attract an initial circu- 
lation that approaches 800,000. 
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I Resign” 

Weldon James, 
the Louisville C 
sure that his readers knew eXaci 
he felt. “T quit,” he wrote ina 
editorial published last week, “I; 
sign." He and his paper, he went 
explain, had come to a parting of if 
ways over Viet Nam. "The Coup! 
Journal is no appeaser,” he wro 
advocate of U.S. withdrawal, bu 
does not speak with the. sharpnis 
believe the continuing crisis demus 
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interview. Churchill ordered two bot- 
tles of whisky, and proceeded to enter- 
tain Ohlinger with his wide-ranging 
opinions until 5 in the morning, A 
Churchill sampler: 
> "I was lucky enough to start with а 
name very well known in England. In 
your country, it is somewhat of a hand- 
icap to have a great father; few of 
your great men have had great sons." 
> "I think the press affords a ladder 
which is available to everyone in a way 
afforded by no other profession; put 
out good stuff and in time people will 
say ‘We must have this. " 
» "Your millionaires could do a great 
deal better than founding hospitals, en- 
dowing universities and building li- 
braries by starting some good national 
newspaper that would give correct news 
ыйлоо TIMES HULTON PICTURE LIBRARY 


WINSTON CHURCHILL (CIRCA 1901) 
Hoots for the hawk. 


that would aid in forming national sen- 
timent. My advice to the young corre- 
spondent? Verify your quotations and 
avoid split infinitives.” t 
> “It is well that a number of men 
should be exposed to the ups and downs 
of life; that they should be compelled 
to cudgel their brains and fight for their 
existence as independent producers. 
That is the factory where the national 
fibre is made.” 
Inoffensive Predictions. Because he 
had just been elected to Parliament, 
Churchill asked Ohlinger not to pub- 
lish anything that might jeopardize his 
career. The young reporter, who later 
became a successful Ohio attorney, was 
super-scrupulous. He quoted only a few 
inoffensive remarks in his story in the 
Inlander. After Churchill s death, 
Ohlinger, now 89, decided it would do 
no harm to publish the remainder of 
the interview. What if Churchill had 
suggested that Russia should be per- 
mitted to move into China? Consider- 
ing his youth, the hour, and the amount 
of whisky he had consumed, the young 
imperialist said nothing to tarnish his 
place in history. 
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INTEREST PAID SIX MONTHLY 
(can be paid without deductian of tax) 
6 months notice of withdrawal earns 
these interest rates 
MINIMUM DEPOSIT £100 NO FEES 


Pinnock Finance Co. (G.B.) Ltd. is a mem- 
ber of the Pinnock International Group, 
manufacturers and distributors of comm- 
ercial and domestic Electrical Appliances. 
Pinnock Finance Co. provides finance for 
member companies of the Group which 
operate in S.E. Asia, Australia, Europe and 
the United Kingdom and is currently 
expanding into new areas. 
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To: The Secretary, Pinnock Finance Co., (Great | 
Britain) Ltd., Pinnock House, 254/256 Belsize 

Road, London N.W.6. Please send me fully Descrip- | 
tive Booklet on how to open a Deposit Account. | 
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Now advertisers can choose 
from 39 international adver- 
tising editions of TIME The 
Weekly Newsmagazine. 


TIME Philippines 
for instance — reaching an 
important world market. 


If you have a product to sell, 
you can — now more than... 
ever — match your own marke 
with the world-wide ed 

of TIME. — 
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GABO & SCULPTURE* 
Over the rooftops. 


SCULPTURE 
Plumbing the Space Age 


“1 am always called a 'constructiv- 
ist,’ " says Naum Gabo, now 75, “as if I 
were a kind of pedantic engineer on the 
borders of art.” As a dazzling year-long 
European retrospective of Gabo’s sculp- 
tures, drawings and paintings drew to 
a close in London last week, it was 
doubtful that constructivist would ever 
again carry that connotation. In a 
chorus of approbation, critics have pro- 
claimed that Gabo is anything but a 
pedantic engineer. In fact, as the found- 
er of constructivism, he ranks as one of 
the innovators of 20th century art. 

What has surprised public and critics 
alike is how familiar the exhibition 
looks, not because Gabo's work is fa- 
miliar—it has rarely received such a 
substantial showing—but because of the 
pervasive influence his ideas have had 
on young moderns, particularly kinetic 
and op artists. Gabo’s fragile spatial 
constructions, in their crisp, cool ele- 
gance, impersonal statement, exacting 
craftsmanship and knowing use of syn- 
thetic materials, evince all the artistic 
Values so esteemed today—but they go 
back 50 years. 

White Nights. Being way out in front 
of everyone else is nothing new to Gabo 

whose real name was Naum Neemia 
Pevsner. His brother Alexei Pevsner 
a Soviet scientist, recalls that the fam- 
ilysin the remote Russian town of 
Briansk always said of Naum: “He 
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does not go through the streets but over 
the rooftops.” The question was on 
what rooftop he would finally perch. 
Sent abroad to study in Munich In 
1910, Naum switched from medicine 
to the natural sciences, tO engineering, 
finally decided on sculpture. А 

When war broke out between Czarist 
Russia and Germany in 1914, Gabo 
sought refuge in neutral Norway, ac- 
companied by Alexei and a third broth- 
er, the cubist painter Antoine Pevsner. 
It was there, according to Alexei, that 
constructivism was born. "During walks 
along the shores of the fjords and in 
the mountains, both by day and during 
the white nights," he has recalled, Gabo 
returned again and again to "questions 
of space and time and to a search for 
means of expressing them." He soon 
found it. In 1915 he constructed a head 
from intersecting planes of colored 
cardboard, later translated it into ply- 
wood, sheet metal and plastic. 

It was an experiment that renounced 
many of the canons of sculpture up to 
that date. What it amounted to, as 
Gabo later wrote in his Realistic Mani- 
festo, published in 1920 after his re- 
turn to Moscow, was a rejection of 
sculpture as mass in favor of an ex- 
pression of "continuous depth," as more 
befitting what was soon to become the 
space age. "With the plumb line in our 
hand, eyes as precise as a ruler, in a 
Spirit as taut as a compass," he af- 
firmed “kinetic rhythms as the basic 
forms of our perception of real time." 

Beauty, not Horror. His Russian con- 
temporaries were fascinated by his 
ideas, and Gabo even undertook a proj- 
ect for a radio station for the govern- 
ment. The honeymoon between the Bol- 
sheviks and the avant-garde was brief. 
Soon he was on the move again, to 
Berlin, to Paris and then London, where 
he edited a book, Circle, with Painter 
Ben Nicholson and Architect Sir Leslie 
Martin, and finally to the U.S., where 
he still works diligently in a quiet studio 
in Middlebury, Conn. 

Gabo's sculptures are frequently 
made from translucent plastic, phosphor 
bronze or glass; the shape is usually a 
Swooping arc, strung with taut wire or 
string, like a harp, that forms a delicate 
open-sided cage for space. Their con- 
Struction has been likened to architec- 
ture, their humming strings to music, 
their balance to mathematics. 

But Gabo does not like them to be 
called abstract, says: "They don't be- 
long to an ideal world of concepts and 
mathematical calculations." Far from a 
turning away from nature, he feels that 
his work seeks to penetrate it more 
profoundly. “I am trying,” he says, “to 
tell the world in this frustrated time of 
Ours that there is beauty in spite of 
ugliness and horror. 1 am trying to call 
attention to the balanced, not the chaot- 


ic side of life—to be constructive, not 
destructive.” 
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played back in the future. The magnetic 
tape is good for as long as one hour can 
be erased and re-used up to 500 times 
A battery pack for outdoor use will be 
available this summer, color by 1967. 

Already the Videocorder has become 
a show-business prop. Performers can 
tape their rivals’ shows; mimics are 
building up libraries of fresh material 
Some colleges are testing it; Fairleigh 
Dickinson tapes chemistry lectures, sug- 
gests that students who were absent 
make up by watching tapes. A new 
rental market is opening up for TV- 
taped plays, operas and movies. And 
for homemade shows, there’s nothing 
like it to keep little Polly’s ninth birth- 
day a joy forever. In fact, for the self- 
watcher the joys are limitless; when he 
has run through his whole library of 
tapes, he can always take himself watch- 
ing himself making video tape. 
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The Surfer’s Cross 

World War I Ace Max Immelmann 
earned two, as did Corporal Adolf Hit- 
ler, and now U.S. teen-agers are buying 
them by the gross. Dug out of attics and 
curio shops and freshly minted by the 
thousands, the German Iron Cross has 
become the newest surfer's emblem and 
high school fad. 

Nobody, except parents, seems up- 
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set by the Iron Cross’s connotations. 
“When kids ask me about the 1939 
inscription,” says one distributor, “1 just 
tell them it was a big year for surfing.” 
Those who do know don’t mind. “We 
just don’t have the feeling about this 
Nazi thing that our parents do,” ex- 
plains Los Angeles Teen-Ager Rick 
Higgins. In fact, what parental disap- 
proval there is seems only to fuel the 
fad. Admits Palmdale's Paul O'Hara, 15: 
“Jt really upsets your parents. That's 
why everyone buys them." 

The vogue started with California's 
Hell's Angels, whose motorcycle bri- 
gades also like to sport Nazi swastikas 
(TIME, Jan. 21). Then it spread to surf- 
ers, who began exchanging their St. 
Christopher medals for Iron Cross 
pendants (now sold as his-and-her pairs, 
charm bracelets and even earrings). 
Soon landlocked emulators across the 
U.S. took up the fad. Explains Chicago’s 
Walter Wagner, 17: “Га like to be a 
surfer, but you can’t do much on Lake 
Michigan. If you can’t surf and you 
can't have a board, at least you can 
have something.” 

Spread across the country by chain 
and variety stores, the crosses are NOW 
being made of copper, wood, enamel 
and silver plate, and are being sold 
by such quality stores as Manhattan’s 
Bergdorf Goodman and B. Altman. 
Largest manufacturer is Rhode Island's 
Ronnie Jewelry, lnc., which is now 
turning out some 24,000 crosses à day, 
calls them "the hottest single novelty 
item in years." 

But no one takes greater pleasure, 
and profit, from the new craze than 
Los Angeles Ed (“Big Daddy") Roth, 
the 275-Ib. supply sergeant for Hell's 
Angels, who was first on the band 
wagon, has sold 51,800 to Ro 
who specializes in morbid: 
the hip trade | T 
with sign Treacy 
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Still Sneezing 

June Clark, 17, was recovering from 
a kidney ailment in Miami's James M. 
Jackson Memorial Hospital when she 
started to sneeze. That was Jan. 4, and 
she hasn't stopped sneezing since. She 
gets surcease only when she is sound 
asleep, and for sound sleep she often has 
to take drugs. Awake, she has sneezed 
as often as every two seconds, and has 
never gone more than 15 minutes with- 
out the spasms that now cause pain in 
her nose, ears, chest and abdomen. A 
high school sophomore, she has had ‘to 


MAYOR HALL, JUNE CLARK & FATHER 
Maybe on the mesa. 


give up classes. Jackson Memorial Spe- 
cialists tried antihistamines, tranquiliz- 
ers, central-nervous-system depressants, 
narcotics, X rays, antibiotics, local as- 
tringents, hypnotism, shock treatment 
and muscle relaxants—all to no avail. 

_ Last week, in her 15th week of sneez- 
ing (a world record, so far as medical 
archives show), June Clark tried a dif- 
ferent, long-distance-style therapy. Sent 
off by Dade County's Mayor Chuk Hall, 
She took her sinuses to Arizona—as the 
guest of Mesa's Chamber of Commerce 
and Jaycees, which have an understand- 
able interest in Promoting the curative 
powers of Arizona’s Supposedly pollen- 
free and allergen-free air. There, June 
still sneezed, but not so often, І 


DRUGS 
The Dangers of LSD 


Blonde Donna Wingenroth 
nde D was 
beatnik “acid head” looking for a [р 
into the fantastic with LSD. Stil 


l, she ate 
а sugar cube laced with the hallucino- 
genic drug and had to be taken to 


the hospital, alternately laughing and 
Screaming hysterically. After a stomach 
pumping and a few days on intravenous 
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feedings, she recovered. Last week she 
went home, and her doctors are confj- 
dent that she has suffered no permanent 
brain damage. Only five years old, Don- 
na was an innocent victim of the dan- 
gerous LSD craze (TIME, March 11); 
she had found the “candy” cube in the 
refrigerator of her family’s Brooklyn 
apartment, where her 18-year-old uncle 
said he had stashed it after buying 
it for $5 from a Greenwich Village 
peddler. 

As if the little girl’s near-tragedy were 
not enough, last week Brooklyn pro- 
duced another LSD case with still more 
ominous implications. Mrs. Florence 
Cooper, 57, was found slashed to death 
in her apartment, and police called on 
her son-in-law, Stephen Henry Kessler, 
30, for routine questioning. Kessler, the 
cops said, asked excitedly: “Did I kill 
my wife? Did I rape anyone? What 
have I done?" Then he added: “Man, 
I've been flying for three days on LSD.” 

Navel Glories. Charged with homi- 
cide, Kessler was sent for psychiatric 
investigation to Kings County Hospital. 
But even before the medical reports 
were in, his background became known. 
He was a Harvard undergraduate in 
1952-57, too early to hear Psychologist 
Timothy Leary expounding the beau- 
ties of LSD and winning converts to his 
cult. Unsure what to do for a while 
after graduation, Kessler considered the 
law and did well in qualifying exams, 
but eventually turned to medicine and 
became a student at New York's Down- 
state Medical Center. Because of per- 
sonality difficulties, he withdrew last 
November. Kessler experimented with 
LSD, and last month landed in the psy- 
chiatric division of Manhattan's Belle- 
vue Hospital for treatment. He was 
there only a few days, and had been out 
three weeks when he was arrested. 

To Dr. Donald B. Louria, chairman 
of the New York County Medical So- 
ciety’s committee on narcotics, the 
Kessler case fitted a pattern. In the last 
year, he said, 75 patients were admitted 
to Bellevue because of Lsp reactions, 
nine of them reported “uncontrollable 
impulses toward violence,” and two of 
these had attempted murder. 

To such recognized LSD experts as 
Los Angeles’ Dr. Sidney Cohen, author 
of The Beyond Within (Time, Dec. 18, 
1964), the “acid head” who is “taking 
а trip” is more likely to become passive- 
ly fascinated by the glories or horrors 
of contemplating his own navel than to 
Teact violently against others. Suicide 
IS à more probable result than murder. 
But Dr. Cohen concedes that any man 
who stays on LSD for three days would 
require repeated, increasing doses, and 
might have reactions not previously seen 
y үш Equally important is 
m college. penn Чу of the LSD user: 
dives in Calif Puses and in beatnik 

Огпіа 
young, фїгесйош most users are 
д niess and more confused 
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SECURITY 


AIU men and women from Seoul 
to Singapore to Sydney speak 
security fluently and continuously. 
And they are speaking of more 
than just fire or marine or auto- 
mobile or any other type of insur- 
ance policy. 

AIU men and women speak se- 
curity in terms of policies backed 
by the unquestioned strength of 
long-established U. S. insurance 
companies ...in terms of 45 years 
of AIU experience—from its be- 
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Whatever your insurance requirements 
a simple, personal travel- 
accident policy for а few days to an 
integrated worldwide program "tai- 
lored" for a giant industry —AIU 
ks security “loud and clear." 

Why don’t you discuss security with 
АШ... and learn how this outstand- 
jonal insurance organiza- 


INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 


SPOKEN HERE 


ginnings in the Far East through 
its growth in Europe and Latin 
America, in the Middle East and 
Africa and Australia, to its present 
organization of skilled insurance 
people ready to answer your call 
anywhere in the Free World... in 
terms of the special services AIU 
has developed over the years and 
around the globe, services that only 
AIU can offer for your greater se- 
curity and peace of mind. 
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AIU offices in tbe Far East 


Hong Kong Kobe Manila 


Kowloon Hiroshima Bombay 
Singapore Fukuoka Calcutta 
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le Ta iti Jess. КЕБЕЙ. | or orchestral. The dancers traded on 
SA ND enough of a the Hungarian National speed, unflagging vigor and, as a handout 
"rival Sew! раі ni Folk Ensemble appeared in from the Rumanian Embassy advised, 
fins that pallet an with 110 members and sev- smiles that always blossom on the 

m » hie к) [anhatian, scenery. The mustachioed cheeks of our people.” In a spectacular 
| mek п tons ried Сү: jumping and, while number, The Forest Mountains, the 
 Decid A me СА slapping their foreheads, теп reeled off a series of backward 
lutches Mg still Ше thighs, heels and whatever somersaults over the shoulders of their 
sed hi | houl = andy. One jack-in-the-box girl partners, falling on the Stage and 
A ПШ else Wa to the air and somehow kissed twitching furiously, then leaping up for 
an haq taped е his extended foot. For their the thigh-slapping routine. For a finale, 
ciN lon the eas girls glided through some a panpiper let loose with a spirited 
г fo hine ИГ» order drill routines while balanc- version of Yankee Doodle, which 
mpulsive, à b. wine bottles on their heads. Un rought smiles to everybody's cheeks. 
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Et Married. Giulietta Simionato, 55, Died. John Bradshaw Crandell, 69, 
n stage i Italian mezzo-soprano, who this week — cover-girl artist and glamour arbiter of 
IXuriant vy ends her 30-year career in European the 1930's and '405, а onetime Man- 
niim E and U.S. opera with a farewell per- hattan commercial artist who decided 
amines m. formance of La Clemenza di Tito at to concentrate on the more interesting 
is. In то La Piccola Scala; and Cesare Frugoni, aspects of the business, painting pictures 
ОУ ie m 84, retired Rome physician; both for of stylish, pink-cheeked “all-American 
ul air of ap Ihe second time; in Rome. girls who have plenty of sex appeal, but 
| tien d ) à don't show it," which quickly became 
| flurry oft Died. Homi Jehangir Bhabha, 56, favorite covers for such magazines as 
ете India's. top nuclear physicist, a Nehru Cosmopolitan, Collier's and the Satur- 
d protégé who, after taking over the In- day Evening Post; of cancer; in Madi- 
З т д dian Atomic. Energy Commission _In воп, Conn. 
thal toward 1947, built with U.S. and other foreign 
of kinshipy elp a capability that by now has put 
ERY Alkan’ the country within 18 months of having 
disappointa? omb (which it says it doesn’t want); 
НИК edi the crash of an Air-India 707 jet- 

per on Mont Blanc, killing all 117 


Died. Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, 72, 
younger of World War I's draft-dodging 
brothers; of pneumonia; in Richmond, 
Va. The playboy sons of a wealthy 


German-American brewer in Philadel- 
е of 74, „board, phia, Grover and his brother Erwin 
jume of hi! Di : skipped town to avoid a draft call in 
assive рой]. ud. Michael Joseph Quill, 60, the 1918, declaring that they would not 
him toda Yon’ laid his shillelagh ‘across "fight against our kind." Erwin even- 


Month: of Citys transit System last tually surrendered, but Grover led the 


а coronar lusion; i chase around the U.S. for 

| y occlusion; їп сорз on a a 
{СЕ Manhattan (see THE U.S.). a year and a half before he was found 
steps hiding inside a window seat in his moth- 


: коа! Ded. Henri Soulé 


1 f Test › 62, peerless New ег mansion. Sentenced to five years, 
National jn Ира еш, of a heart attack; Һе soon escaped, and this time fled to 

, poles 21] an (see MopERN Livno). Germany, where he stayed until 1939, 

rainians mi Died. R when he finally returned to serve his 

jgarians— шур. OMe Owen Lloyd Arm- prison term. 

еар. In ШҮ Y, th i 66, Tony’s father, a 

been ye nie Whee married, retired Welsh Died. Berton Braley, 83, self-styled 
а 1010 Oner {о P ?Udly pronounced his Manhattan “versifier” who unabashed- 

es from, агаг, ee Wedding to Princess ly wrote for loot, not laurels, over the 
succes ht Y е most democratic mo- years turned out something like 11,000 
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items, ranging from light verse for mag- 


[го : azines to Burma-Shave jingles, and once 
ro led, Stant (1913) even covered the World Series 
folksteP” y Acting ход Сһартап Crawford, in verse for United Press; of cancer; in 
check? Wor ity of псеПог since June of the St. Petersburg, Fla. Braley _ insisted 
stume: faculty ittsburg › longtime dean that he worked over the lowliest lim- 
orted ungin m о багпей good marks erick "as though I were trying to write 
orate Y Stat :000,000 in emer- an epic," and, indeed, some were epics 
e an million defici © ease the schools oftheir kind: 
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Products for today— 
Innovations for tomorrow 


Mppon Electric Company Limited 
P. 0. Box 1, Takanawa, Tokyo, Japan 


r—— TIME Asia Edition 


Editorial content identical with U.S. edition 
except for occasional contractions because of 
space fitting. This edition is neither censored 
nor re-edited. Editorial and advertising offices: 
TIME & LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. Printed by Dai Nippon 
Printing Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


BURMA (1 yr, K 60; 3 yrs, K 120; 5 yrs, 
c/o People's Stores Corp. (Ava House), 
Pagoda Road, Rangoon 

CEYLON (1 yr, Rs 60.00) c/o Bank of Ceylon, 
Post Box 241, Colombo 


HONG KONG (1 yr, HK$ 72; 3 yrs, HK$ 144; 
5 yrs, HK$ 216), c/o First National City Bank, 
Р.О. Box 14, Hong Kong 


INDIA (1 yr, Rs 60; 3 yrs, Rs 120; 5 yrs, Rs 180), 
c/o First National City Bank, 293 D Naoroji 
Road, Bombay 1 


JAPAN (1 yr, 4,500 yen; 3 yrs, 9,000; 5 yrs, 
13,500), TIME International, Central Post 
Office, Box 88, Tokyo 


KOREA (1 yr, 3300 won; 3 yrs, 6600 won; 5 yrs, 
9900 won), c/o Universal Publications Agency, 
I.P.D. Box 1380, Seoul. 


MALAYSIA (1 yr, M$ 37.50; 3 yrs, M$ 75.00; 5 
yrs, M$ 112.50) c/o First National City Bank, 
P.O. Box 112, Kuala Lumpur (Subject to Ex- 
change Control permission) 


PAKISTAN (1 yr, Rs 60; 3 yrs, Rs 120; 5 yrs, 
Rs 180), c/o National Bank of Pakistan, Local 
Office, Post Box 4840, Karachi-2 (please enclose 
declaration that total amount spent this year 
for foreign books and periodicals, including 
this order, has not exceeded RS. 500). 
PHILIPPINES (1 yr, 43 pesos; 3 yrs, 86 pesos; 
5 yrs, 129 pesos), c/o First National City Bank, 
Calle Juan Luna, Manila 

SINGAPORE (1 yr, M$ 37.50; 3 yrs, M$ 75.00, 
5 yrs, M$ 112.50) c/o First National City Bank, 
Denmark House, 6 Raffles Quay 

TAIWAN (1 yr, NT$500; 3 yrs, NT$ 1000; 5 yrs, 
NT$ 1500) c/o Bank of Taiwan, Chungking 
Road South, Taipei 


THAILAND (1 yr, B 282; 3 yrs, B S64; S yrs, 
B 846), c/o Bank of America NT & SA, Р.О. Box 
158, Bangkok 


U.S. MILITARY PERSONNEL & U.S. TER- 
RITORIES (1 yr, US$ 12.50; 3 yrs, US$ 25.00; 
5 yrs, US$ 37.50) TIME International, 540 North 
Michigan A venue, Chicago, Illinois 60611, U.S.A, 
ALL OTHER COUNTRIES (1 yr, US$ 12.50; 
3 yrs, US$ 25.00; 5 yrs, US$ 37.50) TIME Inter- 


national, 5 Ottho Heldringstraat, Amsterdam 
18, Netherlands 
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Queen of the Spies 


THE DOUBLE IMAGE by Helen M 
nes. 309 pages. Harcourt, Brace & World. 


$5.75. 


Dr. Gilbert Highet, head of the clas- 
sics department at Columbia University, 
recalls that he was particularly busy that 
winter. Then a professor of Greek and 
Latin, he had taken on a new course, and 
night after night he sat at his desk com- 
posing his lectures. Meanwhile, his wife 
sat on the couch near by, quietly scrib- 
bling away with a pencil. One evening 


MARTHA HOLMES 
1 


THE HIGHETS AT HOME 
Two grands back to back. 


she stopped, drew a firm line on the 
paper and said with a sigh of relief, 
“There. That's done. Would you like to 
read it?” Highet said rather vaguely, 
“Yes, of course.” He started to read 
the pages covered with his wife's pre- 
cise handwriting, and discovered to his 
amazement that it was a suspense tale 
about a British couple who undertook a 
mission for the Foreign Office under the 
noses of the Nazis in Germany. He was 
unable to put the manuscript down un- 
til he had read the last page. 

That was in the winter of 1940-41. 
Jndustrious Mrs. Highet's first casual at- 
tempt at fiction, titled Above Suspicion 
and published under her maiden name 
Helen MacInnes, became a runaway 
bestseller and a first-rate film. Since 
then, periodically and with unhurried 
ease, she has sat down with pencil and 
paper and turned out such bestselling 
yarns of international intrigue as Assign- 
ment in Brittany, North from Rome, 
Decision at Delphi and The Venetian 
_ Affair. AM told, her twelve novels have 
sold more than 4,000,000 copies and 
have been translated into 19 languages. 
Five have been sold to the movies. 


Slightly Roundheeled. The Double Im- 
age is Author MacInnes 13th book, and 
as usual it is riding high on most best- 
seller lists, with 70,000 copies 1n print. 
Also as usual, the hero is firm-chinned, 
clean-limbed—this time a young Amer- 
ican economist named John Craig who, 
armed only with good manners and 
innocence, is recruited to help thwart 
an ingenious Communist scheme to pen- 
etrate U.S. security. The plot involves 
a trip to the Greek island of Mykonos, 
and MacInnes evokes a picture of its 
windswept charm, just as in previous 
books she evoked the charm of Brittany, 
Venice and Berlin. Despite the current 
mania for Bondian gadgetry, her spies 
still hide their microfilms in hollowed- 
out tie clasps; neither her heroes nor 
villains spill gore, and her hussy enemy 
spies suggest, but only suggest, that 
their heels are slightly rounded. 

What MacInnes does best is write a 
literate and believable story of suspense. 
At 58, she is a member of a disappear- 
ing breed, a natural storyteller who at- 
tempts neither to spoof her readers nor 
impress them with literary pretension. 
Her sole concern is a good story, and 
her characters are neither clowns nor 
antihero supermen, but human beings. 

Writing to Ravel. She is, in short, the 
acknowledged queen of spy story writ- 
ers, and a handsome queen of great 
charm to boot. Possessed of a Scottish 
burr and a Glasgow University master 
of arts degree, she married Gilbert 
Highet, an Oxford don, in 1932. Five 
years later, Highet was invited to lecture 
at Columbia, and the Highets moved to 
New York with their three-year-old son 
Keith, now 32 and a Manhattan lawyer. 
The Highets were so taken with Colum- 
bia and New York that they decided to 
remain; they became citizens in 1951. 

After 33 years of marriage and com- 
fortable success, both the Highets are 
positive they complement each other 
perfectly. His background of classicism 
has given depth and flavor to her work, 
and her interest in light fiction has given 
a human edge to his scholarship. Both 
are gifted amateur pianists; for relaxa- 
tion they play duets on two baby grands 
placed back to back in their comfortable 
Park Avenue apartment. They always 
write to music from a constantly play- 
ing stereo. Says MacInnes, “It never 
bothers me. I just think, ‘Oh, there's 
Ravel, like an old friend in the room." 

In one way, The Double Image does 
differ from other MacInnes thrillers. 
While working on it she developed a 
bad case of writers cramp. She tried 

writing with ber left hand without suc- 
cess. In desperation, she turned to an 
electric typewriter. *But it was as if the 
typewriter were whining for the next 
sentence," she says. Finally she tried a 
regular typewriter, and the book flowed. 

Mr. Highet says that this book is crisper 

and more concise because of the type- 


writer,” she says triumphantly, And per- 
haps he is right. Е : a 
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BASEBALL 
Cold Wind from Wisconsin 


If baseball is here, spring can't be 
far behind. It can't come too soon for 
Houston Pitcher Turk panel last Ha 
he complained that the saliva on 
spitball RM freezing up. Then there 
was Mickey Mantle, who wore gloves 
to bat—and Whitey Ford, who was des- 
olate when the umpire took away the 
hot-water bottle he was using to keep 
his pitching fingers warm. a 

There was nothing wrong with the 
weather:in Atlanta—at least until the 
north wind blew. А crowd of 150,000 
turned out to cheer the Atlanta (for- 
merly Milwaukee) Braves as they pa- 
raded down Peachtree Street in the 
company of the Dogwood Festival 
queen, Mrs. Atlanta, the Queen of Pos- 
ture, and a whole hutchful of night- 
club bunnies—blinking in the unaccus- 
tomed sunshine. It was stil 70° at 
8 p.m., and 50,761 excited fans jammed 
the city's new $18 million stadium to 
watch the Braves take on the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates in the season's first night 
game. "Who's going to win the pen- 
nant?” somebody asked Dizzy Dean, 
and Dean replied unhesitatingly: *Mil- 
waukee! Er—Atlanta!" 

Maybe he was right the first time. 
Next day in Milwaukee, Circuit Judge 
Elmer W. Roller, 64, finally handed 
down a decision in one of the angriest 
and most complicated rhubarbs in 
years: the 18-month argument between 
baseball’s moguls and the state of Wis- 

consin over whether or not the Braves 
had a right to forsake Milwaukee for 
the greener lettuce in Atlanta. Judge 
Roller, a pretty hot fan himself, said no. 
After a six-week trial and 7,000 pages 
of testimony, he ruled that the National 


OPENING NIGHT IN ATLANTA 


League had violated Wisconsin's “little 
Sherman” antitrust laws. The league, 
said Roller, had conspired to "control 
and allocate” players, to assign ex- 
clusive territorial rights and privileges,” 
and to “limit the number of members 
in the National League"—thereby "sub. 
stantially" restraining Wisconsin's trade 
and commerce. He fined the league 
$5,000 and each of its ten teams anoth- 
er $5,000, assessed them for court costs 
(which could run as high as $500,000), 
and ordered them to 1) give Milwaukee 
a new team or 2) bring the Braves 
back. He gave them until May 18 to 
comply. 

Not for All the Cheese. National 
League officials naturally disdained the 
decision as a case of bruised rural 
pride. They said that they would appeal 
to the Wisconsin Supreme Court, may- 
be even to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
President Warren Giles claimed that 
the league was "denied a fair trial," 
and Braves Manager Bobby Bragan 
growled: "I wouldn't go back to Mil- 
waukee for all the cheese in Wiscon- 
sin." Wisconsin officials retaliated by 
threatening to seek reciprocal injunc- 
tions in other states that have National 
League teams, prohibiting those teams 
from playing the Braves and thereby 
hopelessly fouling up the Braves’ 1966 
schedule. 

As if they weren't fouled up enough 
already. Dropping two straight games 
to the Pittsburgh Pirates, they flew to 
New York to play the Mets, were 
Breeted in Shea Stadium by a banner 
that read: BEAT ATLWAUKEE—OR IS IT 
MILWANTA? Either way it spelled loser. 
The Mets kicked away the first game 
3-2, next day scalped the Braves 3-1 
to put whatever-their-name-was in ninth 
place. 


Second coming of Sherman. 
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Accident of adhesion 
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was blowing in gusts up to 30 mph 
It was a measure of his state of mind 
that he soared to a 76 next day, three- 
putting five greens. Grimly telling Ит 
self to “concentrate! concentrate!” he 
pulled his game together for a third- 
round 72 that tied him for the lead 
with Tommy Jacobs, 31. ; 

"I haven't played well enough to 
have a shot at winning," said Nicklaus 
going into the fourth round. Even so. 
he came within a hairbreadth. On the 
400-yd. 17th hole he laid his No. 9-iron 
second shot just 40 in. from the hole 
Incredibly, he bungled the birdie putt. 
On the 420-yd. 18th, his second shot 
left him 40 ft. from the pin; his long 
curling putt.for a birdie slid an inch 
past the cup. The tap-in gave him an 
even-par 288, locked him in a three-way 
tie with Jacobs and Gay Brewer, 34. 

A Matter of One-Half Inch. Most 
golfers would have gone to bed with a 
pill and a prayer for the morrow. Not 
Nicklaus, the perfectionist. What, ex- 
actly, was wrong on those two missed 
putts? He got his answer studying a TV 
rerun. “I had my eyes outside the ball,” 
he said. It took a few minutes of 
intense practice to adjust his stance 
—a matter of about one-half inch. 
Beaming broadly, he strode onto the 
first tee for next day's play-off and 
slammed his opening drive 325 yds. 

For Gay Brewer, the match was over 
quickly: he three-putted ‘on the second 
hole, wound up with a 78. Jacobs’ 
undoing was the tenth: he chipped 
short, two-putted for a bogey. That 
gave Nicklaus a stroke—which he in- 
creased to two by rolling in a 25-ft. 
birdie putt on the eleventh green. Final- 
ly, only the tree-lined 18th was left. 
“Two shots can disappear awfully fast,” 
Nicklaus reminded himself, and he de- 
cided to play it safe—aiming his drive 
straight into the jampacked gallery on 
the left. Then he hit his only really 
bad shot of the day, a hooked No. 7- 
iron that wound up in a patch of dirt 
below the green. Pulling a putter from 
his bag, Jack ran the ball to within 6 ft. 
of the pin, sank the putt for a 70, a 
two-stroke victory and $20,000. 

At the victory ceremony, there was 
an awkward moment: tradition calls 
for the defending champion to help the 
new champion into the winner s green 
blazer. “Fellows,” said Nicklaus, “Ill 
put my own coat on.” 


TRACK & FIELD 


See Southern Run 
If there hadn't been a P.B.S.P., there 

might never have been an S.U., and if 

there weren't an S.U., every other col- 

lege track team 1n the U.S. would B.A. 

lot happier. Pinckney Benton Stewart 
Pinchback (known to his friends as 
“pinch”) was the only Negro Governor 
Louisiana ever had. He is best remem- 
bered as à founding father in 1880 ot 
Southern University—a 6,800-student 
state college in Baton Rouge, whose 
personal albatross is that it must admit 
every accredited high school graduate 
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JOHNSON & LEWIS 
They make do with an albatross. 


in the state, regardless of whether or 
not he can run. 

Luckily, many of them can. Senior 
George Anderson, 23, a native of Baton 
Rouge, La., was the world’s No. 1- 
ranked sprinter in 1965; he has clocked 
9.3 sec. for the 100-yd. dash. New Or- 
leans’ Theron Lewis, 21, is the 0.5.5 
fastest quarter miler—at 45.8 sec.— 
runs the anchor leg on Southern’s one- 
mile relay team, which tied the world 
record (3 min. 4.5 sec.) at last year’s 
California Relays. Robert Johnson, of 
Princeton, La., is 21 and only a sopho- 
more, but he has run the 440 in 46.3. 

Coach Dick Hill can usually find an 
out-of-stater to fill a slot—like Ohio's 
Willie Davenport, an ex-paratrooper 
and 22-year-old freshman, who turned 
down U.C.L.A. ("No sense me going 
there and flunking out") to come to 
Southern; two weeks ago, he ran the 
120-yd. high hurdles in 13.2 sec. to tie 
the world record set in 1959 by West 
Germany's Martin Lauer. With runners 
like Anderson, Lewis, Johnson and Dav- 
enport, S.U. has not lost a dual meet 
in years. Last week at the Grambling 
Relays, Southern swept the 100 (An- 
derson), the 440 (Johnson), the mile 
and two mile relays, as well as the high 
jump, broad jump, javelin and shotput. 

Only 30 himself and a Southern grad- 
uate (60), Hill coached for two years 
at Florida A. & M., where he trained 
Sprinter Bob Hayes, the current world 
record holder (at 9.1 sec.) in the 100- 
yd. dash. Two years ago, Hill returned 
to Southern to build up his alma mater's 
record book. He works his boys six 
days a week, and if anyone gets uppity, 
Hill has a ready answer: "Lets race.” 
A former decathlon star, he can still 


run the 100 in under 10 sec. and hi, h. 
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obsolescent aircraft usually produce only a CROWDS 3m 
small number of passengers a day. The E 
generation of more traffic surely depends TAKE ht m 
on the introduction of a fast, smooth jet | 
Service. Uneconomic? Not with the new 
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| twin-jet Fokker F.28 Fellowship. H “in the 
|| Its size is right: 55-65 passengers. 


SO bu 
Operating costs are as low as 1.5 US cents JET КЕ 
a5 per seat-mile on short distances and it S pl 
it needs to fill only 15 seats to break-even on 2 4 
| a 200-mile stage. It can operate from a area 
| | 4,000 ft. low-strength runway and provide : then 
H d Quick turn-around due to its selfsupporting 
"capabilities. 

| These are just a few of the 'plus' points 

\ that make the F.28 Fellowship the ideal 

\ акетай for low-density Short-haul inter-city 

| routes. 


if you Carty smaller crowds - take the 
smaller jet: the Fokker F.28 Fellowship! 
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MOCKUP CABIN OF BOEING 747 


Finding another opportunity. 


AIRLINES 


| for All 
f september, Seattle’s Boeing Co., 
fa gent $16 million to design a 
" military transport, lost the $2 


тай Corp. and its С-5А. De- 
ste staggering blow, Boeing’s Pres- 
«William Allen managed to sound 
куса. “When you lose,” he said, 
кох for other opportunities." 
in did not have to look far. Al- 
Hin the market for a jumbo passen- 
#was an old friend with whom 
= had done a lot of mutually prof- 
business in the past. Pan Amer- 
Chairman Juan Trippe has been 
эы products for years, from 
ES = Clipper to the immense- 
ор Мон, Boeing 
E in mE Its rejected. military 
Leeds la meet Trippe's commer- 
I5 milli ast week Trippe signed 
kite Оп contract—biggest single 
TS ПОЮ of commercial avia- 
о, | of Boeing's new 747s. 
her | ail. Of these, 23 will be 
b, Panes, each capable of carry- 
[ааба зше in seats nine 
P there oH It by two aisles; in ad- 
tw, Vlll be eight private com- 
MUT oF Talsed section in the 
m lanes A е plane. The remain- 
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of its C-5A that might carry upwards 
of 900 passengers. It could be ready in 
1970, one year after Boeing begins its 
deliveries. But Lockheed's facilities are 
presently committed to fulfilling the 
Pentagon order for the military trans- 
port jet. Douglas Aircraft has designed 
a DC-10 that is roughly the equivalent 
of Boeing's 747. Now that Pan Am has 
ordered its jumbo jet, competitive U.S. 
airlines such as TWA and United have 
little choice but to follow suit, and it is 
possible that Douglas or Lockheed will 
land a contract from some of them. No 
matter what happens to Douglas and 
its DC-10, it has already taken orders 
for 72 of its stretched-out DC-8s, which 
can carry as many as 251 passengers. 
Next; SST. Lockheed and Boeing are 
still locked in lethal competition for 
Government approval (and subsidies) 
of a supersonic transport design. To the 
winner, that approval will be worth at 


least $10 billion; a decision by President 
year. In their 


Johnson is expected this 
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lobbying efforts, Boeing people like to 
point out that Lockheed has never 
made a pure-jet commercial passenger 
plane; Lockheed representatives retort 
that Boeing has never made a super- 
sonic plane of any sort. 

With the SST in the offing, the mon- 
ster passenger plane such as the 747 is 
considered by some to be little more 
than an interim aircraft. Pan American 
clearly had this in mind when it speci- 
fied that Boeing construct its 747 planes 
strong enough to be converted into car- 
go carriers. Actually, the 747 and the 
SST will likely complement each other. 
For passengers who want to fly a long 
distance in a supersonic hurry, the SST 
will be available at premium rates; but 
such will be the low operating costs of 
the 747 that a customer who is willing 
to take from 54 to six hours to fly from 
New York to London may be able to do 
so for as little as $100. 


Kidding the Carriers 


*To any kid who'd like to go some- 
where,” clarioned American Airlines’ 
full-page ads, “we'll pay half your fare.” 
Since American’s President Marion Sad- 
ler launched that youth-fare plan three 
months ago, eight other U.S. airlines 
have reluctantly followed suit, and more 
than 300,000 kids (12 to 22) have 
bought the $3 I.D. cards that allow 
them to fly anywhere in the U.S., on a 
stand-by basis, at half the normal fare. 
Now some of the carriers want to tell 
the kids where to get off. Last week, 
arguing that the plan had brought only 
“ШО will" and “widespread abuses," At- 
lanta-based Delta Airlines asked the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to ground the 
youth plan. 

For a Ride. The kids have been tak- 
ing the airlines for a ride—in more 
ways than one. Because there is no as- 
surance that there will be stand-by 
space available on a desired flight, many 
have caught on to the trick of phoning 
in a false reservation in advance, then 


WERNER WOLEF— BLACK STAR 
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showing up at flight time to take the 
fictitious no-show’s seat. In one of the 
newer ploys, called “one stop through 
hop,” two teen-age girls recently board- 
ed a New York-to-Minneapolis North- 
west Airlines flight with half-fare tick- 
ets good only through an intermediary 
stop, Milwaukee. Gambling that the 
stewardesses wouldn’t check, they kept 
their seats in Milwaukee, went on to 
inneapolis for free. 
М cone the kids often fly first class, 
demand all the frills, including free 
drinks (which they cannot have unless 
21), that the old folks get. When they 
get “bumped” by adult passengers at 
intermediate stops, their angry parents 
keep airline phones tied up trying to 
locate them. Currently under CAB con- 
sideration is Delta’s proposal to cut 
down the abuses and inconveniences by 
offering the kids reserved flights at two- 
thirds the normal fare. Privately, Delta 
and the other carriers wish that Sadler 
had kept his brain child to himself. 
Keeping One's Cool. American still 
professes itself “delighted” with its pres- 
ident’s plan. It has spent more than 
$1,000,000 on promotion (including a 
travel guide called Go-Go American, 
which tells the teens, among other 
things, where in San Francisco to find 
"those "Topless Swim’ girls") and has 
so far earned $2,200,000 flying 100,000 
kids, 2096 of them first-time air travel- 
ers. For the carriers that are losing 
their cool, onetime Schoolmaster Sadler 
had some words of admonishment: "You 
can't carry exuberant girls and boys with- 
out having some of them get out of 
hand now and then." 


AUTOS 
Calling All Cars 


Other automakers have tended to 
Spar while under assault about the safe- 
ty of their cars. But last week Henry 
Ford II came out swinging. Inspecting 
a new plant at Woodhaven, near De- 
troit, he went off the cuff from a pre- 
pared speech, accused industry critics 
of "harassment." 

"Naturally," said Ford, “when 50,000 
people a year are killed on the roads of 
the U.S., this is a bad situation. On the 
other hand, to blame it solely on the 
automobile is very unfair, We have al- 
ways built safe cars, but that is not to 
say that we can’t make them Safer, and 
that is what we do every model year.” 
In any discussion of safety, continued 
Ford, “the driver is the most important 
factor, because if you drive safely, ассї- 
dents won't happen. Certainly the roads 
are an important part. The licensing 
of drivers is important, and we feel 

in our industry that vehicle inspection 

is very Important.” 
His face red with an er, F 

into Lawyer Ralph SERES соге 

Unsafe at Any Speed and the indus- 

trys most persistent critic. Said Ford: 

"Frankly, I don't think he knows very 

much about automobiles, He can read 

Statistics and he can look up a lot of 
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facts that are in the public domain, and 
he can write books, but I don't think 
he knows anything about engineering 
safety into automobiles." | 

Ford urged legislators to consider 
carefully “the economic impact upon 
our industry" of several auto-safety 
laws that have been proposed. "If they 
do something that is irrational," he 
warned, "they can upset the economy 
of this country very rapidly -.. AILI 
hope is that these gentlemen in Wash- 
ington will consider the problems that 
they may force on the automobile in- 
dustry in depth before they pass a law 
. . . We are in trouble, but in fighting 
our way out of it, we are going to do 
the right thing for the consumer and 
we are going to make cars safer." 

As Ford spoke, the safety furor con- 
tinued on other fronts. General Motors 


FORD AT WOODHAVEN 
Two fists for the critics. 


admitted that the owners of 15,000 
Buick Specials in the 1963 series sold 
with oversize tires might find that the 
tires can be scraped by the inside of 
the fender. And automakers continued 
to call back past products for new safe- 
ty fixes. Items: 
> Chrysler Corp. called back 17,500 
of its 1966 Dodge Polaras and Monacos 
to fix a throttle linkage that can stretch 
during sharp braking, causing the en- 
gine to idle too fast. Chrysler said the 
fault had caused no accidents that it 
knew of but it was *concerned." 
> General Motors asked its dealers to 
call in 16,000 of its 1965 Chevelles, 
Corvairs and Chevrolets because they 
had faulty front-door latches that might 
Spring when the car is in an “unusual 
attitude”—which could mean when it 
1S going around a curve at high speed. 
Almost as if satisfied that enough 
trouble had been stirred up in the do- 
mestie industry, Crusader Nader turned 
his attention to foreign cars. He told 
a Senate Subcommittee: “It is hard 
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approved by Saxon’s predecessor. The 
McClellan group thought it “inexplica- 
ble” that Saxon had withheld informa- 
tion about the bank’s perilous condition 
from the Federal Reserve, which was 
advancing it money, and from the 
F.D.1.C., which will be forced to pay 
millions of dollars to depositors, The 
subcommittee also labeled it “beyond 
understanding” that Saxon had waited 
eight months before sending the Justice 
Department a letter from one of his 
bank examiners detailing criminal 


hanky-panky at the bank. 

Saxon responded with characteristic 
disdain. "McClellan's basic opposition,” 
he said—pointedly omitting the conven- 
tional courtesy of a prefixed “Senator” 
ог "Mr."—"has been to the chartering 
of new national banks, particularly in 


WALTER BENNETT 


COMPTROLLER SAXON 
Shake, rattle and stir. 


Arkansas.” He dismissed the report it- 
self as “а phonographic repetition of the 
same exaggerated allegations we have 
previously answered in full. Retorted 
McClellan: “Suppose I do own a little 
bank stock. Does that justify Saxon s 
inefficiencies?” 

Putts on the Carpet. The Toledo-born 
son of a white-collar employee of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Saxon 
once studied for the Catholic priesthood 
but switched, first to economics and 
later to law, in which he earned a de- 
gree at Georgetown University (50) 
while working for the Treasury De- 
partment. In 52, he became assistant 
to Stephen A. Mitchell. then chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee. 
He spent the eight Eisenhower years as 
assistant general counsel for the Amert- 
can Bankers Association and later as an 
attorney for First National Bank of 
Chicago. President Kennedy named him 
comptroller of the currency and gave 
him orders to start stirring things up. 
Saxon tripped at the outset by tangling 
with Bobby Kennedy's antitrust divi- 
sion at the Justice Department—but 
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patched up the quarrel before he en- 
dangered his tenure. 

As fastidious as he is cocky, Saxon 
likes shirts with detachable collars and 
French cuffs, and finely tailored dark 
suits complete with a three-pointed, 
breast-pocket handkerchief. Having ta- 
pered off from the twelve-hour working 
days that used to dazzle his staff, he 
now finds time to practice golf putts on 
his office carpet. "We've brought com- 
petition into the banking business," he 
maintains, “апа we're shaking up those 
small monopoly people who don't have 
to give good service to their customers. 
If Га consulted with everybody, we'd 
still be in the doldrums." 

However embarrassing it may be to 
consensus-minded Lyndon Johnson to 
have such a maverick repeatedly em- 
broiled in public acrimony, Saxon has 
his admirers—among them the direc- 
tors of the 500 new banks he has 
chartered. A President can fire the 
comptroller, but that would be almost 
certain to start a squabble. The word in 
Washington is that Johnson will let Sax- 
on's five-year term of office expire in 
1967—and pick a quiet successor. 


CORPORATIONS 


New Star at Paramount 

For almost a year, the biggest drama 
at Paramount Pictures Corp. has taken 
place in the front office rather than the 
back lot. Charging that Paramount's 
longtime management had about as 
much vitality as a silent movie, Baldwin- 
Montrose Chemical Co. Chairman Her- 
bert J. Siegel and Broadway Producer 
Ernest H. Martin (How to Succeed 
in Business Without Really Trying) 
teamed up in a try to take over the 
company. They bought 143,100 shares, 
about 9% of Paramount stock, got two 
seats on the eleven-man board, prom- 
ised a proxy fight for full control. Last 
week, however, the drama ended sud- 
denly with the old management still in 
control. Presumably because they had 
already spent $225,000 in legal battles, 
would need to spend at least another 
$200,000 on a proxy fight, and still 
have only a slight chance of winning, 
Siegel. 37, and Martin, 46, sold their 
stock for $11.8 million, picking up a 
profit of $2,574,000. 

Тһе man they sold out to seemed 
likely to stage an even bigger drama of 
his own. At 39, Vienna-born Charles 
G. Bluhdorn is already a millionaire 
(Time cover, Dec. 3), has swittly built 
his Gulf & Western Industries into a 
$300 million collection of auto-parts 
companies. Last week G. & W. moved 
to add another by a merger with Uni- 
versal American, which does a $150 
million business in tools, auto parts and 
machinery. Bluhdorn makes no secret 


of his urge to make Gulf & Western 


even bigger. As he handed Siegel 
Martin a certified check for their $i 
million, he observed “We 
in companies With" 
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— MAHINDRA & WIFE 
~“Our psychology is entirely different.” 
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INDIA 


Schoolboys Come of Age 

When the Kings of England were 
also Emperors of India, Hindus in busi- 
ness had to be content with second- 
class corporate status. They could make 
comfortable fortunes—and many fam- 
ilies did—exporting jute, tea and other 
products, and importing British goods. 
But, because Britons dominated the 
field, the Indians were mostly shut out 
of top manufacturing jobs. 

Since their country achieved inde- 
pendence 19 years ago, however, In- 
dian businessmen have been emerging 
on their own. And to àn ever increasing 
degree, the subcontinent is becoming 
dominated by a group of young Indian 
executives who were schoolboys when 
the Empire crumbled. 

"The older generation only knew a 
period when India was under foreign 
rule," explains Rasesh Mafatlal, 33, one 
of four brothers who direct Mafatlal 
Gagalbhai, a vast collection of textile 
and chemical companies. *We grew up 
knowing only modern India. Our psy- 
chology is entirely different." 

The new psychology pays off. At 
a time when India's critical business 
downturn has cut production nationally 
to 60% of capacity and inflation is 
razoring the rupee, the younger In- 
dians and their modernized companies 
are rolling along and expanding into 
new markets. 

Gin & Catchup. Most of the new 
breed had old family fortunes to build 
on, and they used that base imagina- 
tively. Indian companies were formerly 
privately owned hodgepodges put to- 
gether, without economic rhyme or rea- 
son, over the years. The new boys have 
turned their enterprises into stock com- 
panies to gain additional capital and 
are carefully tailoring operations so that 
they complement one another. 

Lucknow's Ved Ratan Mohan, 36, 
for instance, is India's biggest distiller. 
But in a nation where opposition to 
drink is strong and prohibition varies 
locally from state to state, Teetotaler 
Mohan has balanced his beer, gin, rum 
and whisky with breakfast foods, apple 
juice and catchup. Arvind Mafatlal, 43, 
who as oldest brother became chair- 
man of Mafatlal Gagalbhai after his 
father's death eleven years ago, is lead- 
ing it away from textiles and into more 
profitable chemicals. He has undertaken 
joint ventures with both Shell and Mon- 
tecatini, has a $140 million expansion 
Program under way that will make the 
brothers India’s biggest petrochemical 
producers, 
аи other young Indians 
Sa AUS new fields by associating 
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any level below first class | Te 5 
get squeezed up a lot. Sir William о 
aroused resentment by helping Um 
pean airlines in their unsuccessful di 
forts to stop U.S. airlines from showin 

in-flight movies. Says he: “The Annee 
job is transportation, not running a cine- 
ma in an airplane.” 

Last week Hildred finally retired as 
head of IATA. In picking his succes- 
sor, IATA members Clearly showed that 
they thought it was time to have a dip- 
lomat instead of a curmudgeon to lead 
the organization. Taking over is Knut 
Hammarskjóld, 44, a nephew of the 
United Nations’ late Dag Hammarskjéld 
Knut has most recently served as 
deputy secretary-general of the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association in Geneva. 
He seems to lean toward lower fares 
but everyone expects that whatever 
he does, he will do it more tactfully 
than Hildred. 


ISRAEL 
Capping the Crisis 


Two weeks ago, B'nai B'rith's Man- 
hattan-based Anti-Defamation League 
charged that the Coca-Cola Co., in 
denying a franchise to a Tel Aviv bot- 
tler, was kowtowing to the Arab na- 
tions’ boycott against foreign firms that 
do business with Israel. After all, noted 
the league, Coke has plants in 18 Arab 
states that might be closed down if the 
Tel Aviv franchise were granted. 

The accusation brought an acid reply 
from Coca-Cola Export Corp. Chairman 
James A. Farley, Franklin Roosevelt's 
old campaign manager. The company, 
snapped Farley, was not about to honor 
“any boycott.” Fact was, he continued, 
that the Israeli bottler in question, the 
Tempo Beverage Co., was an undesir- 
able business associate; in 1963, Coke 
had to go to court to make Tempo 
stop “infringement of the Coca-Cola 
trademark and bottle design.” And Tem- 
po, inevitably, was the disgruntled bot- 
tler that had complained to the Anti- 
Defamation League in the first place. 
Muttered a league spokesman: “I 
can’t understand why they didn't tell 
us all this." ? 

Despite Farley's statement, the dis- 
pute kept bubbling. Manhattan 5 Mount 
Sinai Hospital stopped buying Coke for 
its cafeteria. Nathan's Famous Hot Dog 
emporium Оп Coney Island and a New 
York theater chain threatened to do 
the same. The New York City Human 
Rights Commission even called for an 
investigation of Coca-Cola. At that 
point, Coca-Cola decided it had had 
enough pop shots. Farley announced 
that the company was awarding an ls- 
raeli franchise to Manhattan Banker 
Abraham Feinberg, who is also presi- 
dent of the Israel Development Corp., 
which promotes Bonds for Israel. The 
decision, crowed the Anti-Defamation 
League, «will show other American cor- 
porations the sham that the Arab boy- 
cott really is.” The Arabs remained to 


be heard from. 
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McCLELLAN INSPECTING HOUSING PROJECT 
No better way to help themselves. 


PERU 
Father Dan the Money Man 


In a plush, carpeted office in down- 
town Lima, one of Peru's top money 
men sits surrounded by symbols. Piled 
high on his desk are flocks of loan re- 
quests and the latest figures on com- 
peting banks. On one side of the office 
are shelves crammed with books on 
banking and credit. On the other side, a 
hatstand holds a clerical collar. Working 
comfortably in an open-necked white 
shirt, Lender-Missionary Father Daniel 
McClellan, 50, explains to visitors: “The 
French have their worker priests. Well, 
1 am a capitalist priest.” 

Priest's Duty. Indeed he is. A Mary- 
knoll missionary sent to Peru in 1950, 
Denver-born Father Dan is the founder 
and treasurer (he turned the presidency 
over to a Peruvian last year) of the 
535-branch Credit Union League, which, 
with assets of $23 million, is the largest 
such organization in Latin America. Heis 
president of El Pueblo (assets $8,650,- 
000), Peru’s second biggest savings 
and loan association, and executive vice 
president of the International Union of 
Building Societies and Savings and Loan 
Associations. To thousands of Peruvian 
peasants, he is simply “Father Dan the 
Money Man.” 

Father Dan came by his fiscal acumen 
purely through “priestly duty.” On his 
first assignment in Peru in 1950, in the 
poor (per-capita income: $65) Andean 
town of Puno, he decided that what his 
peasant charges needed was financing 
as well as faith. In 1955, he organized 


the Puno Credit Union—Peru's first— 
with 23 members and $25 capital. While 
private banks were paying 4% interest 
Father 
Dan’s union paid 6%, loaned at 12%. 
Before long, the villagers were deposit- 
ing what cash they had in the union. In 
its first two years it loaned $150,000, 
which brought the town, among other 
items, its first X-ray machine and mod- 
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date, his unions have loaned a total of 


$59 million for purchases of every. 
thing from outboard motors to fertilizer. 

Worldly Concerns. Having scotched 
the Peruvian bankers' old complaint that 
the peasant could not be induced to 
save, Father Dan in 1961 set up a non- 
profit savings and loan association to 
finance desperately needed low-cost 
housing. U.S. savings and loan men 
provided technical assistance. So far, 
Father Dan’s El Pueblo association has 
loaned $11.9 million to build 3,613 
houses in the Lima area. 

Among Father Dan's other current 


MILES 


Born. To Frankie Avalon, 25, one- 
time teen-age singing idol, currently 
starring in yé-yé movies (Dr. Gold- 
foot and the Bikini Machine), and Kay 
Deibel Avalon, 27, former dental tech- 
nician: their third child, first daughter; 
in Los Angeles. 


Married. Suzanne Atwater Kent, 23, 
granddaughter of A. Atwater Kent, mil- 
lionaire radio manufacturer; and Thom- 
as Hitchcock III, 26, Grand Prix auto 
driver and third-generation polo play- 
er whose father, Thomas Hitchcock Jr., 
was considered the greatest polo player 
of all time; in Palm Beach, Fla. 


Married. Maria Cooper, 28, willowy 
daughter of the late Gary Cooper; and 
Byron Janis, 38, Pittsburgh pianist lion- 
ized by the Russians during 1960 and 
1962 tours; he for the second time; in 
Woodbridge, Conn. 


Divorced. By Mary Costa, 36, blonde 
and beautiful lyric soprano, who left 
a $150,000-a-year job as TV's Chrys- 
ler Girl for an opera career, making 
her widely acclaimed 1964 Metropoli- 
tan debut as Violetta in La Traviata: 
Frank Tashlin, 53, Hollywood writer- 
director of slapstick comedies (The 
Man from the Diners’ Club); оп 
grounds of cruelty; after twelve years 
of marriage, no children; in Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. 


Died. William H. Olson, 25, Cornell 
graduate (65) and Peace Corpsman 
since last June who taught science 
in the Ethiopian village of Adi Ugri; 
after being attacked by a crocodile 
while standing waist-deep in the muddy 
Baro River near Gambela, Ethiopia. 
Five fellow corpsmen heard Olson 
shout and saw the beast pull him un- 


der; next day police found and shot 
the crocodile. 
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The Beauty of His Malice 
EVELYN WAUGH (1903-1966) 


ntemplate. Reflected in his icy eye, of his childhood, he felt desperately the need of a new center 


an early novel by Evelyn Waugh. His touch in these books is as light as Ronald Firbank's 
8 dly a year out of Oxford and but unlike that ai i 7 s ; 
s dandy; hardly Av oft Sed ie that airy Edwardian, Waugh displays feelings that 
l e world, dashed ой a suicide note in mn as savage as Swifts; and in Black Mischief (1932), a 
then, а5 2 mauve ne rose, ig nilarious and still timely tale of emerging Africa and declin- 
an ot far out, however, T ud о ВС m England, his feelings find blackly humorous expression: 
wer! interrupted by ER. UE 29 a ш British hero, inquiring after his British sweetheart in an 
y fish! shuddering АА кш я E. = Р town, is cheerfully informed that she was the prin- 
A emo A i J into nis clothes an mpm oe pal ingredient in the stew he has just eaten. 
| jupe oon forgot the whole affair, bu п е wor ы: 5 
\ et the jellyfish. Its stine De е T During his 20s, Waugh's comedy was vividly physical; in 
n ei iar genius who, in the y a T Е is 30s, it grew rapidly more metaphysical. In A Handful of 
à ‚ achieved recognition as the grand o Dust, for example, he turns entirely inward and laughs at 
T modern British prose and as a satirist whose himself. He personifies himself as a hero so taken with the 
pin ens in people rates him a roomy cell in the past that he cannot cope with the present, and then wither- 
t Was s s row (Swift, Pope, Wilde, Shaw) E let- ingly satirizes his character and his art in the famous climax | 
ДҮҮ m novels of cunning construction an apidary elo- —a passage in which the hero realizes in horror the futility | 
dy гүү, h п Waugh developed a wickedly hilarious and to which his passion for the past has condemned him. He | 
Were maë e mentally religious assault on a century that, in his must spend the rest of his life in a jungle clearing, reading | 
Aref ы B Ta ripped ир the nourishing taproot of tradition Dickens over and over and over to a madman. | 
f Ма ^ ilher all the dear things of the world. God it had The idea of a dead end, seldom in all literature so power- | 
attempts o i | in his stead had raised up gadgets; and in gadgets fully expressed, dominated Waugh's experience in this period. 
of his Rigs E. haring into outer space to hide from an inner Sickened by the chaos of the '20s, banished from the order | 
f 
| 


а sand ‘unbearable to СО : 
world knew that it was mad, but it has recently sus- to turn on, and he found it in Catholicism. Waugh was con- 
NS ва Waugh, like most great satirists, was a little mad verted in 1930, and this experience, followed by the great 
‘the fi Mis In his later years he became in fact the most scar- adventure of World War II, altogether altered his art. 

ИШ of his own caricatures: а Quixote of the Cotswolds Waugh was deepened by his religion, and the deepening 
ШЫ [Мей his century and thereafter lived in quasi- was steeply apparent in Brideshead Revisited (1945), a lyric 
ion ot saldelusions that degenerated at last into melancholia. celebration of Catholicism that alternates pious puling with 
‚ Chose e the loveliest cadences he ever came upon. He was broadened 
a which he Medieval and the delusory lay all around him in his by the war, and the broadening was vigorously displayed in 

Monte Cf Born near Hampstead Heath in 1903, Evelyn (pro- his masterpiece, a 972-page trilogy (Men at Arms, Officers 
сег; in E w evil in) Waugh grew up in a nursery papered with and Gentlemen, The End of the Battle) which is now widely 
Esin medieval costume" and was assured by his mother considered the best British novel of World War IJ. In the 


trilogy Waugh creates in Apthorpe his greatest comic char- 


tis were "unhealthy and unnatural places of exile." — , e 
acter, a Falstaff as funny, as tragic, as human as the huge 


. @, Bitter, a publisher (Chapman & Hall) of theatrical 
pen points "Ion, was a sort of hearty Walter Mitty who continu- original; but what matters more 15 that here for the first 
eart 200" nded that he was somebody else. Evelyn himself, time the author accommodates in а single opus all the dom- 
pposiit). “somewhat daunted by Alec, an extraverted elder inant elements of his life and art: satire, language, religion, 

“who also became a novelist (Island in the Sun), was sense of tradition, instinct for milieu. The consummation Is 
cell, 12.1997 and credulous child who adored Sunday evensong а social history of the war that in wisdom and spaciousness | 
vho n | "ln E a even glow of pure happiness.” = and easy irony rivals and resembles the work of Trollope. | 
fety ШӘП Ne suffered the AT Titi " e | 
y. markt КШ boys. Sent Беше Mer oce The trilogy took Waugh at least ten years to complete, not | 
4 d iM himself scrapping for pene with a pack principally for eo r mon E 1223: аррар 
id Ta ASCH hic pot full cry. He hated it, but in self-defense he success of The Loved One, his travesty on a а мау 
946) a] is homesick И ated it, DULIDISS Samaria oressivelv withdrew from the 20th century. 
dod М { о сКпезз and began to play the devil with of death, he poor. аиа 


Surrounded by six с en ) 5 1 ) 
“for ten, I hope awe-inspiring minutes," he lived in an 18th 


з Я аи ARS f d here he 
Ийе ire ay through 24 years of invaluable idleness. century country house 140 miles pon Pd n, Rie e 
mim © but he peered at th t the de- played the rural squire with а conserv atism that soon became 
DH et ecg, i at inc peers rela niotic. He refused to drive a car, rarely answered 


the k Ae 
JT Nights = . 3 simply am ; 
e Bis апа ladies on his паси ue FRONS harrumphed indignantly that the Times of London 


of a If SNe drank р where wit and atheism made him fash- 
bed hi ike a drain, hobbed with the nobs, japed 


ad ve, C ваге А z : 
pos SU Tage Ee disappointed romans iddle 20s had gone bolshie, appeared in public with an ear trumpet 
a i | di els disgust 1285, уара їп БЕМ aay and two feet long, and took savage pleasure in annoying Ameri- 
non. jc Мо (1930). е моо and Ба ae }. the cans— Erle Stanley Gardner," he announced sweetly to one 
ini аа | the Teno E ү гос ku as à visitor, "is the finest living American author." . 
| Von pet i in which "Th ang yeu "a onviction, In the last ten years of his lite he was a flabby old Blimp 
rs sf ege Are full of e best leos ЕШ © Waugh's with brandy jowls and a menacing pewter complexion. 
ol NO Tid tight Young XAR ine MED SOCIIS Plagued by insomnia and stunned by sedatives, he suffered 
e P; js to hounds SENS E going to the intermittent hallucinations, persecuting voices, recurrent de- 
Ш по hes them because CN have betrayed the pressions. About a year ago he gave up writing almost 
; + Chao." ànd he depicts th a E they dominate entirely. And then last week on Easter Sunday, home from a 
hugs? à ‘Wittering wo. А ч Si Is bored women Mass sung (to his crusty satisfaction) in Latin, he climbed 
D NUN n the stairs to his study and died of a heart attack. His novels a 


NI ot Qr men they do not even like, mothers 

RO eee only because mourning limits 

given tools to stimulate their crea- 
€capitate the chaplain. 


survive and will continue to survive as long 
readers who can savor what Critic v. Рг 
"the beauty of his malice." 
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Since its introduction, the rugged ` 
International BTD-20 crawler tractor 
has built an excellent reputation 
for power and performance. Its 
135 horsepower diesel engine 
teams with gear drive efficiency 

to tackle any earthmoving job. The 
record proves it! BTD-20 crawlers 
have helped reclaim lands to raise 
more food . . shave helped build 
housing, factories, roads and dams. 
But proven flexibility is not the only 
reason for the great popularity 


кс 
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«T 


around the 


of the BTD-20: It is low in initial cost, 
economical to operate, easy to 
maintain. Thousands of users have 
found it one of the most profitable 
equipment investments they ever 
made. The BTD-20 is just one of the 
many highly productive, thoroughly 
dependable International crawlers. 

If you need more or less power, 

your IH distributor can help you 
select the right unit to do your job апа 
'nerease your profits. This equipment 
Pays for itself in time and money 
Saved. Moreover, it is backed by one 
of the world's finest parts and 
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INNER & MARTIN IN “STOP THE WORLD" 
Never more than a hanger. 
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CINEMA 


so far as to leave the cinemagoer in 
limbo while actors turn their backs to 
acknowledge a theater audience’s ap- 
plause. Even more distracting is the 
restless search for new camera angles 
—a sure way to fragmentize those sub- 
tle lines of communication that weld 
the viewer’s attention to a stage per- 
former putting over a song. And when 
its sprightly tunes are muted by the 
simple, episodic story line, Stop the 
World becomes merely a nervy novelty 
and looks like the brand of canned 
theater that might better have been dis- 
posed of after a single use. 


Aprés Batman 

Fantomas is the name of France's 
glossy riposte to both James Bond and 
Batman. Modeled on a French fictional 
supercriminal, he is dedicated to evil 
rather than good deeds. Fantomas steals 
diamonds from Van Cleef & Arpels, 
hijacks a gambling casino, terrorizes 
Paris and kidnaps blondes, all the while 
disguised as several law-abiding char- 
acters by means of "the most perfect 
artificial skin." Beneath the masks lurks 
another mask, a bluish-grey rubbery 
face girdle that gives him the fiendish 
aspect of a dirty Mr. Clean. 

For the foggiest of reasons, both 
Fantomas and the Parisian journalist 
who seeks to undo him are played by 
Jean Marais. He has neither Batman's 
flair nor James Bond's cool, though he 
can easily look squarer than Superman. 
Passionate self-parody is Marais's gim- 
mick, and he earns a snicker whenever 
he detours into the arms of that demoi- 
selle-in-distress, Myléne Demongeot. 

Foolish, nearly plotless, and with all 
of its explosions timed to go off just a 
split second too late, Fantomas ends up 
hors de combat. In its livelier moments, 
the picture is devoted to a chase involv- 
ing runaway automobiles, crazy motor- 
cycles, a freight train, a motor launch, 


JEAN MARAIS AS FANTOMAS 
Less fun than the funnies. 
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a whirlybird, a miniature getaway sub- 
marine and an inflatable raft. Making 
such movies must be more fun than a 
picnic. Seeing them turns out to be less 
fun than the funny papers. 


Triple-Threat Travelogue 
Cinerama's Russian Adventure. “Who 
are the Russians? What is Russia? We 
couldn't possibly supply answers to these 
questions, but we're going to have a lot 
of fun trying," drawls Narrator Bing 
Crosby, fingering a balalaika. Bing thus 


TROIKA IN "RUSSIAN ADVENTURE" 
So much for insight. 


introduces this Russian-made travel 
triptych, a cultural exchange import 
aquiver with evidence that the Soviets 
lack Cinerama's skill at matching seams. 
In Kinopanorama—an equivalent three- 
screen process—cities, rivers, moun- 
tains and ice floes all hump up at the 
center and slope away precipitously. 
Otherwise, Russian Adventure ig- 
nores the seamy side of life east of Ber- 
lins Wall. The pace is “strong, steady 
and fast” in Moscow, where citizens en- 
joy sumptuous subways and cold win- 
ters. “But Russians say it's a dry cold,” 
Crosby adds informatively. So much for 
insight into the Soviet character. While 
a multiple sound track booms musical 
punctuation, the movie visits several 
dazzling acts at the Moscow Circus, 
peeks at the shipboard dissection of a 
giant whale, lingers over the familiar, 
gravity-defying virtuosity of the Moise- 
yev dancers and the Bolshoi Ballet. 
Comedy relief is supplied by а wil- 
derness fantasy in which big brown 
bears chase chickens, steal honey and 
drive off in tractors. As ever, Cinerama 
achieves its surest effects in direct rela- 
tion to its forward velocity, now hur- 
tling along а snowy course with a fleet 
of troikas pulled by frenzied horses, 
now navigating with loggers on the | 
bulent Tisza River. The views 
feel that he has b Ч 
but he will а 5 
Russta has 
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Extricating Emily 
THE MYSTERIES OF UDOLPHO by Ann 
Radcliffe. 672 pages. Oxford. $8. 


“Rather little wool for a very great 
cry." George Saintsbury's epigram was 
Ann Radcliffe's epitaph; for more than 
a century her quaint gothic master- 
piece has been buried among book- 
worms. Yet for half a century before 
that, from 1794 until the triumph of 
Dickens and Thackeray, The Mysteries 
of Udolpho was an international best- 
seller, acclaimed by Coleridge as “the 
most interesting novel in the English 
language.” It enchanted Keats, who un-: 


CESARE DETTI’S “HAPPY HOURS” 


ETTMANN ARCHIVE 
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BOOKS 


conventions of high comedy. All unin- 
tentionally, Udolpho is one of the fun- 
niest books ever written, a travesty of 
the romantic ethos that reads at times 
like a collection of exquisitely . sappy 
subtitles from an old Pearl White 
picture. 

A Maiden Fair. The story takes place 
Far Away (south of France, north of 
Italy) and Long Ago (end of the 16th 
century). The heroine, a young French- 
woman Of Gentle Birth named Emily 
St. Aubert, is a Damsel In Distress— 
Alone In the Cold Cruel World with 
only her Lofty Principles to guide her. 
She is beautiful and dutiful, weeps for 
30 pages at a stretch, faints wherever 


ANN RADCLIFFE 


Just old Phrensies. 


der its influence wrote The Eve of St. 
Agnes; it electrified Byron, who stole its 
hero and called him Childe Harold; it 
directly inspired Sir Walter Scott to 
produce his greatest works, the Waverly 
novels. And even today Udolpho com- 
mands deference as the first successful 
thriller in the language and the prox- 
imate cause of the grand tradition of 
the grotesque that runs through Anglo- 
American letters from Wuthering 
Heights to Yoknapatawpha County. 
Reason enough to exhume the hoary 
old horror and reissue its haunting li- 
cense, But there are still better reasons. 
In the game of Suspense, Mistress Rad- 
cliffe can tease with the best of them 
апа їп the art of natural description 
she can pile a crag or plummet a chasm 
with any man short of Scott himself. 
True, the dear lady is one of the ickiest 
prigs who ever put quill to scented 
paper. Yet if in 1794 her virginal va- 
porings came on as symptoms of high 
sensibility, in 1966 they come off as 


58 


the carpeting permits, seeks refuge from 
the “vices of the world” in the *beau- 
ties of nature and the nicer emotions of 
the mind.” She sketches, plays the lute, 
offers helpful hints to harried humans 
(Though splendour may grace happi- 
ness, virtue only can bestow it”), and 
produces Poetry with alarming regu- 
larity: 

Ah, merry swain, who laugh'd among 

the vales, 

And with your gay pipe made the 

mountains ring, : 

Why leave your. cot, your woods and 

thymy gales, 

And friends beloy'd, for aught that 

wealth can bring? 

Alas, Emily is in love with somebody 
almost as saccharine as herself; a Noble 
Youth endowed with “manly frankness, 
Simplicity, and keen Susceptibility to 
the grandeur of nature.” His name is 
Valancourt, and his idea of passionate 
re ies to beseech, if Emily 

unworthy such honour,” 
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tising editions of TIME The 
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important world market. 


If you have a product to sell, 
you can — now more than 
ever — match your own market 
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death—their own and others. There 15 а 
fancy-dress party at another country 
house, once notorious as the scene of 
diabolic revels. j 

But these are all enigmas. Nor is the 
situation made clearer by the intimation 
that one of Stephen’s contemporaries, 
a freelance careerist of the emotions 
called Charlie, is the hero's Doppelgäng- 
er. It is even suggested that the story 
is Charlie's, not Stephen's; thus, although 
written throughout in the first person, it 
should actually be in the second. If so, 
the moral of the story seems to be that 
a man cannot be trusted to write his 
own history, and that even his best friend 
will have trouble with his obituary. Is 
the don dead? And who donnit? 


Oliver Copperfield in Italy 


A LAST LAMP BURNING by Gwyn 
Griffin. 512 pages. Putnam. $6.95. 


Horace admired the bay. Virgil com- 
posed his Georgics and chose to be 
buried there. "I pardon all" wrote 
Goethe, "who have lost their minds in 
Naples." Readers will pardon British 
Novelist Gwyn Griffin (A Significant 
Experience), who clearly lost his mind 
in Naples, and has here written a vast, 
violent novel that commandingly re- 
deems his mania. 

The story’s hero, 16-year-old Gen- 
naro, is named for the city's patron, 
San Gennaro, whose clotted, vial-en- 
cased blood, according to tradition, mi- 
raculously bubbles three times each 
year. Gennaro's blood bubbles daily. 
The ebullient bastard child of a peasant 
mother and soldier father, he divides 
his zealous energies between caring for 
his impoverished, half-paralyzed Chi- 


nese grandfather апа carrying on 
grandfathers moribund undertaking 
establishment. 


Handyman & Thief. Gennaro is cof- 
finmaker, wreathmaker, funeral-insur- 
ance salesman, handyman, business 
manager, and hearse driver. He is also 
poor, and in Naples that means power- 
less. Caught without a chauffeur's li- 
cense, he is slapped with a staggering 
fine and forbidden to drive. In debt for 
tobacco, rent, and worst of all, for 
coffin Jumber, he limps through one 
hand-mangling day heaving shovelfuls 
of earth for a huge industrial corpora- 
üon—-and gets fired for incompetence. 
Employed in a sizzling restaurant kitch- 
en, he is falsely accused of theft, gets 
fired again. 

Only his undertaking business guar- 
antees Gennaro a measure of self-re- 
spect. To save it, he turns into a thief 
and hijacks the contents of а ware- 
house, but is interrogated and tortured 
by the police. At last the business col- 
lapses; dying old man and desperate 
young boy are turned out of their tum- 
ble-down tenement; Gennaro is stripped 
of everything—except his roaring Nea- 

Бор шам: for life. 

С Plots & Gloats. Author Griffin prints 

his story on a huge and variegated 
back cloth as complex as the ancient, 
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GWYN GRIFFIN 
Blood that chimes. 


untidy city that it portrays. It recounts 
history, both ancient and modern, and 
includes a decayed family of vulpine, 
voracious aristocrats who are scram- 
bling madly for possession of a disputed 
inheritance; an oily industrialist who is 
patiently plotting to marry his fatuous 
daughter to the family's weak-minded 
young heir; a bumbling, gentle pedant 
who is complacently gloating over a 
fortune to which he does not yet have 
legal title, and as lusty a collection of 
blackmailers, murderers, police inspec- 
tors, political agitators and petty shop- 
keepers as are likely to appear outside 
the pages of Dickens. Like Dickens, 
Griffin leans rather too heavily on co- 
incidence and the happy accident. He 
delights in detailing riots, violent death 
and upheavals of nature. But the trick 
effects chime neatly enough with the 
milieu. The result is thundering good 
Neapolitan drama. 


Dirty Book of the Month 


VALLEY OF THE DOLLS by Jacqueline 
Susann. 442 pages. Bernard Geis. $5.95. 


"An hour later Jennifer was still wide 
awake. This was going to be another of 
those nights. She got out of bed, went 
to her bag, took out the small bottle 
and stared at the tiny, bullet-shaped red 
capsules. Seconals. Should she try one? 
She felt her heart pound, but she swal- 
lowed it and rushed into bed. Then she 
felt it! Oh, God! It was glorious! Her 
whole body felt weightless. Her head 
was heavy, yet light as air. She was go- 
ing to sleep . . . sleep - oh, the 
beautiful little red doll!” 

Next morning Jennifer awoke re- 
freshed and radiantly ready for another 
day of drudgery in the tinsel mines. 
Show business was her life, but it was 

life that ran a girl ragged. The lit- 
tle red dolls were just what the doc- 
tor ordered for her insomnia, and so 
the next night she took another one to 
bed with her, and the night after that 
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10 complete programs : a Festival їп the sky ! 


„Lean back in your seat and take in (he year's best 
рош». оп с вепохалис screen, in the language of your 
a ee sa ог English. Relax to the immortal music 
ет Я S greatest composers as you wing your way 
кен eavens... music in depth... live music. Listen 

most popular songs and orchestras! 


Dos а eon. ог change from one station to another, 
у the selector to your individual ear-phone 
(provided by you P 


С Dy your hostess in air-tight plasti : 
conformity with IATA regulations) ^ 107 5 220 in 


Brigitte Bardot and Jeanne Moreau in ** VIVA MARIA“. A film of Louis Malle. A United Artists 
An Inflight Motion Pictures Inc. Presentation. 
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E е: 
Fly the quick & quiet Je 
Douglas DC-8 or DC-9 


When you have a choice, be choosy. 
Select a quick and quiet Douglas 
DC-8 or Douglas DC-9 jetliner next 
time you fly, 
The new DC-9 was designed spe- 
cially for short to medium hops and 
smaller cities—and already it is bring- 
ing jet service to places where only 
Propeller airplanes could EO before, 
But there's nothing small about the 
DC-9 when it comes to comfort. 'The 
seats are big and comfortable; the 
headroom is tall; the legroom is long; 


The quick, quiet Douglas DC-9 brings a new kind of jet service to Centerville, U.S.A. 


and the quietness and smoothness are 
something you've never experienced 
before—even in a giant jetliner. Pilots 
praise the Douglas DC-9, too — for its 
simplicity, reliability, stability, and 
ease of handling. 

The excellence of the quick and 
quiet DC-9 is a logical outgrowth of 
Douglas' 40 years of commercial air- 
plane experience—including the great 
DC-8—the jetliner that has flown 


higher, faster, and farther than any 
other commercial jet. 


The Douglas Royal Fam 
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last spring to Warsaw, city of hi 

for the performance of Rite of So penis 
the Warsaw Opera Ballet and the ЕДЫ " 
Suite by the Warsaw Philharmonic SU 
the composer conducting. a Weal 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


MARK TWAIN TONIGHTI When Hal Hol- 
brook shuffles off the stage at the end of 
his one-man show, it is as if one were bid- 
ding good night to the incorrigible Clem- 
ens himself. As penetrating in spirit as it 
is physically uncanny, this performance is 
an extraordinary dramatic re-creation of 
one of Americana's keenest humorists. 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE ! COME! Playwright 
Brian Friel, recognizing that each man 
carries within him both his severest critic 
and most appreciative fan, converts his in- 
sight into a striking dramatic device. Two 
Dublin actors—Patrick Bedford and Do- 
nal Donnelly—capture our fancy and 
sympathy as the public and private selves 
of a young man forsaking his Irish village 
for an American metropolis. 

SWEET CHARITY is kept aloft by Dancer 
Gwen Verdon, a one-woman whirlwind 
propelled by Director Bob Fosse’s breezy 
choreography. Unfortunately, Neil Si- 
mon's book about a goodhearted doxy 
duped by love is woefully becalmed. 

CACTUS FLOWER. Like most Gallic ro- 
mantic comedies, this farce is based on 
three things: lies, lies, lies. A Don Juanish 
dentist (Barry Nelson) tells them with 
aplomb. His gullible mistress (Brenda 
Vaccaro) accepts them with compassion. 
And his waspish nurse (Lauren Bacall) 
uncovers them with delight. 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU. The gifted 
APA repertory company puts a new wrap- 
ping on a 30-year-old comedy by George 
$. Kaufman and Moss Hart. The Syca- 
more family may not seem hilariously 
outlandish today, but it is still fondly en- 
gaging—a tender nosegay tossed to an 
earlier age of innocence. 


RECORDS 


Choral & Song 
VERDI: REQUIEM (RCA Victor). The 
virtues of this new recording are the solo- 
ists. Carlo Bergonzi is good. enough to 
make the listener forget Jussi Bjoerling's 
masterly reading of the Ingemisco. Birgit 
Nilsson is all fire; Lili Chookasian and 
Ezio Flagello both have big, warm voices. 
The difficulties stem from Erich Leins- 
dorf's conducting of the Boston Sympho- 
ny. The pace is much too slow. The long. 
dramatic Otello-like lines enshroud the 
listener rather than move him. Tullio 
Serafin's interpretation of the Requiem 
el) is still the best. T 
S CHANSON DÈVE, AND FAURE- 
DEBUSSY: SIX VERLAINE POEMS SUNG BY 
PHYLLIS CURTIN (Cambridge). In the Song 
of Eve, Charles van Lerberghe's poetry 
runs with Eve through paradise on the 
world's first morning—fresh, vibrant, ех- 
ulting. Fauré's setting 15 considerably tam- 
er, though it echoes the poets purity, as 
does Soprano Curtin. 1 һе йїр side of this 
unusual record consists of settings by 
Fauré and Debussy of the same six Ver- 
laine lyrics. It is a tribute to the rich- 
ness of French songs that both composers 
do justice to Verlaine's Rousseau-like 
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musings on love: Fauré with his faithful- 
ness, Debussy with his flair. 

CALDARA: IL GIUOCO DEL QUADRIGLIO 
(Nonesuch). Quadriglio, perhaps the best- 
known work of the Venetian composer 
Antonio Caldara (1670-1736), is a show- 
piece cantata for four sopranos. It was 
commissioned by  Archduchess Maria 
Theresa (later Empress of Austria) and 
performed at court by her and her sisters. 
'The ladies must have minded their singing 
master to negotiate the runs and trills that 
ornament this gay, witty music about four 
bored young damsels desultorily playing 
cards and wishing that both their hands 
and their suitors were more exciting. The 
soloists and orchestra of the Società Ca- 
meristica di Lugano have just the right light 
touch for this delightful record. 

BRAHMS: LIEBESLIEDER WALTZES (RCA 
Victor). To a world that has waltzed to 
the elegant confections of the Strauss fam- 
ily, Brahms's Liebeslieder (with lyrics of 
Georg Daumer) may seem a bit heavy in 
a distinctly Teutonic way. But they have 
their own solid, unpretentious virtues: 
warmth and vigor that suggest Saturday 
night at a comfortable old Bierstube 
rather than a glittering ballroom. The per- 
formance by the Robert Shaw Chorale is 
robust, the piano of Claude Frank and 
Lilian Kallir downright athletic. 

VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES: A WORLD OF 
SONG (Angel). All these songs are well 
known, and several are chestnuts. All the 
more wonder that Soprano de los Angeles 
has produced a fresh and enlightening rec- 
ord. She gives La Paloma a relaxed per- 
formance, full of a sly, feminine humor; 
her gypsy songs are sung head-on with 
open, hearty tones. On the other side, 
Ich Liebe Dich, Brahms's Lullaby and 
Songs My Mother Taught Me get serene, 
tender treatment. Many of these songs 
have been recorded by Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf (Angel), with whom De los Angeles 
shares the title of Queen of Song, but their 
styles are. completely different. De los 
Angeles is intimate and seemingly effort- 
less: Schwarzkopf, even in the simplest 
lullaby, endlessly subtle. 


CINEMA 


BORN FREE. Elsa the lioness, tamed and 
untamed, bounds through a vivid movie 
re-creation of Joy Adamson’s bestseller, 
superbly photographed in Kenya. 

MORGAN! A misfit artist tries to woo 
back his divorced wife by behaving like 
King Kong in an offbeat comedy that 
might easily have run amuck except for 
polished clowning by David Warner and 
Vanessa Redgrave, two of Britain's showi- 
est young stars. 

HARPER. Private-eye melodrama is re- 
vived in lively style by Paul Newman as a 
gum-chewing gumshoe whose search for 
a missing millionaire implicates Lauren 
Bacall, Arthur Hill and Shelley Winters. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
The life of Christ in a fresh and fascinat- 
ing film based wholly on Scripture and 
played as an act of faith by a nonprofes- 
sional cast under Director Pier Paolo Paso- 
lini, an Italian Communist. 

SHAKESPEARE WALLAH. U.S. Director 
James Ivory takes a wry, wistful look at 
fading British influence in India while 
ostensibly concerned with a love triangle 
that disrupts an English Shakespearean 
troupe on tour. ә s " 

DEAR JOHN. The urgent bioche 
tween a robust sailor (Jar S 
make and a girl ( pe б 
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THE LAST BATTLE, by БШШ 
Historian-Journalist 
fall of Hitler’s capital and deta 
lied blunders that gave Stalin Berlin | You av 
THE DOUBLE IMAGE, by Helen yota f 
nes. Master Spywriter MacInnes ag; con 
an innocent and firm-chinned hero; i Тї 
a murderous crew of spies, and 2.210001 
result is a topnotch suspense tale, Pi ! 
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LETTERS 


Sir: SCENE sIx: Switched- 

born ex-Genius Donald Carroll 25 Ters 
in corner of Scene 3, glooms over m: ae 
TIME exposure (tucked inside Chels y 
football program) looking for Sint ssa 
takes. Spots Belgrade Square in сасу 
Belgravia. Grins cheerily. End of Scene x 

DONALD г 

London сааш 


More About God 


Sir: My deeply felt thank-you for 
ceptive analysis of religion today [April 
8]. It was a masterpiece of objectivity, a 
fresh breeze in an area often smothered 
in emotionalism. The question “Is God 
dead?” is a shocker. It stimulates thought 
and shakes one 10026 from the unthink- 
ing acceptance that is too oft is- 
labeled “faith.” ali 
(Mns.) BETTY WASSER 

Spokane, Wash. 


Sir: TIME's story is biased, pro-atheist 
and pro-Communist, shocking and en- 
tirely un-American. 
R. A. ELLSWORTH 
Colonel, U.S.A. (ret.) 
Laguna Hills, Calif. 


Sir: Spend some time reading the Word 
of God rather than the word of men, and 
you will be writing not about *the death 
of God" but about "the God of death." 
I Corinthians 15: 55-56. 

(THE REV.) CLYDE SHOWALTER 
Red Hill Lutheran Church 
Tustin, Calif. 


Sir: I wonder what significance lies in 
the fact that throughout this long article 
the word *love" is mentioned only four 
times. In each instance, you do so rather 
incidentally: you make no reference to 
the pre-eminent role of love in the his- 
tory of religious thought and experience. 
Whether this omission happened by acci- 
dent or design, you have managed to re- 
veal one great flaw in your approach and 
in the whole modern approach to religion 
— the absence of love. Your article would 
have brought more light to this vital issue 
if those who wrote it had first asked 
themselves, “Is modern man unfeeling? 
and “Is love dead?" 

ALEXANDER REID MARTIN, M.D. 

Former President of The Association 

for the Advancement of Psychoanalysis 


New York City 


Reader Allen [April 15]. feels 
intangibles cant be 
hands around love? 
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Кош loyalty into a test tube? Examine 
rage under a microscope? Of course 
not, Mr. Allen, intangibles don’t exist! 

s ЈОЅЕРН HOFFMAN 
Livingston, N.J. 


Sir: What bothers me about the "death 
of God” theologians is the failure of these 
men to take seriously the implications of 
psychology. We do not have to agree with 
all psychoanalytic theory to recognize ' 
that our view of God involves a projec- 
tion of ourselves. Talk of God's death 
reflects our personality condition. The 
weakness of the death-of-God theology 
lies not so much in what it says about 
God as in what it does not say about man. 

(THE REV.) JAMES G. EMERSON JR. 
Larchmont Ave. (Presbyterian) Church 
Larchmont, N.Y. 


Sir: It is a pity TIME has considered the 
views only of those who speak of God, 
not of those who have experienced God. 

P. RAMANAND 
Bangalore, India 


The Dispeptic Generation 


Sir: Youre wrong if you think that to- 
day's youth aren't conscious of an Ameri- 
can tradition [April 22]. They are—and 
are rebelling against it more than any 
previous generation did because they are 
more aware of the difference between 
America's creed and its deed. Young peo- 
ple are sick of the hypocrisy, the double 
standard, the platitudes of American tra- 
dition. They sense acutely the absurdities 
of life, thus live it as one big “goof.” 
1. A. STEINFINK 


Flushing, N.Y. 


Southern Justice 


Sir: Your Essay, "Breaching the White 
Wall of Southern Justice" [April 15] is 
a responsible effort to explain a compli- 
cated problem. I was interested in your 
discussion of segregated juries. One ap- 
proach: challenge them county by county 
in federal courts. But this is slow, costly 
and painful. With Phillip Burton of Cali- 
fornia and Joseph Remick of New York, 
I have introduced a bill that would em- 
ploy federal jury registrars and use a pop- 
ulation sampling system to insure that 
juries represent a Cross section. Whatever 
formula Congress adopts, essays like yours 
encourage enlightened debate. 
WiLLIAM F. RYAN 
New York Congressman 


Washington, D.C. 
Sir: No one, Negro or white, will spend 


much of his life directly before the law; 
justice there is necessary but not suf- 
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BY HAVING А 


6% 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 


Deposit Account with Lombard 
Satine provides a good rate of 
interest, with absolute safety for 
your capital—leading to financial 
peace of mind. While on deposit, 
your money earns interest steadily, 
but can easily be withdrawn, 
subject to the terms you arrange 
when the Account is opened. No 
U.K. income tax will be deducted. 
To earn 6% per annum, minimum 
period of deposit and notice of with- 
drawal is six months. 
Write now to the General Manager 
for further details, and copy of De- 
posit Account Booklet No. AO306. 


LOMBARD 
BANKING 


LIMITED 
Paid-up capital and reserves in excess of 


Head Office: Lombard House, 
Curzon Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
GROsvenor 4111 (30 lines) 

City Office: 31 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
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Now advertisers can choose 
from 39 international adver- 
tising editions of TIME The 
Weekly Newsmagazine. 
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TIME New Zealand 
for instance — reaching an 
important world market. 


If you have a product to sell, 
you càn — now more than 
ever — match your own market 
With the world-wide editions 
of TIME. 


ficient for the individual human being 
who happens to be a Negro. It is in the 
tiny affairs of daily living that the jin. 
dividual needs to be treated as equal; as 
long as the average, While Southerner 
feels set upon from without, he will take 
revenge on the Negro in those tiny affairs: 
the idle salesgirl who lets him stand un- 
attended for five minutes; the white taxi 
driver who doesn't see him trying to flag 
a cab; the teacher who doesn't go out of 
his way to help a colored child; the sery- 
ice-station attendant who services every- 
one else's car before he gets around to the 
Negro's. The goal of reform should be 
fair treatment of everyone by everyone 
else, not simple unprejudiced treatment 
by a color-blind law. And this goal of 
voluntary equal treatment is national. 
TIME oversimplifies; the South partici- 
pates in efforts to reach this goal in it as a 
part of the whole, not as a separate entity. 
WiLLIAM KEMP 
State College, Miss. 


Who Does the Risking 


Sir: Air safety is of intensely personal 
concern to me and to all other airline pi- 
lots. But we live within myriad rules and 
multiple pressures. For example, at New 
York's traffic-saturated Kennedy Airport, 
8,400-ft. Runway 4R has been equipped 
and designated by the FAA as the main 
instrument runway. But 14,500-ft. Runway 
13R, which provides the length today's jets 
need to land safely on wet surfaces, has 
no ILS (instrument landing system). This 
becomes especially inappropriate consider- 
ing Kennedy Airport's frequent combina- 
tion of very low ceilings and visibility with 
accompanying southeasterly surface winds. 
In theory, the pilot has the right to decide 
whether to land or not. However, chief 
pilots are frequently called upon by profit- 
conscious managements to question such 
decisions. While others in the aviation in- 
dustry can be detached in weighing the 
economics and calculating the risks, the 
pilot can never forget that while others do 
the calculating, he and his passengers do 
the risking. 
JOHN C. CARROLL 
Airline Captain 

Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. 


Where to Get Off 


Sir: I am the mother of one “kid” who 
would like to tell the airlines where to get 
off. My son, a university student, on half- 
fare standby [April 22] from St. Louis to 
Atlanta, waited eight hours in St. Louis, 
then bought another ticket to Washington, 
D.C., where he waited four more hours, 
then bought another ticket to Atlanta, ar- 
riving home after nearly 24 hours in trans- 
it. Needless to say, by then “standby” was 
just a dirty word, and we purchased still 
another ticket for the return to school. 
I'm not too happy to learn that American 
Airlines has earned two million plus ex- 
ploiting our kids. 

(Mns.) Rose В. GOLDMAN 
Decatur, Georgia 


Here in Big D 


Sir: I suppose Dallas [April 15] is 
doomed to Бе the national whipping boy 
or many years; it makes it doubly hard 
on thousands of Dallasites who loved and 
honored President Kennedy, and whose 
ation is made al- 
ng lumped as one 
low citizens wh 
y lengths to forget. Why is 
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Sir: The academic Caliber of 
men could be raised if admissi 

dures were changed. At presen 8 

ity of the midshipmen ate уы 
competition for their Cone 
nomination. No matter how n; i 
ified candidates compete for am 
tion, only one can be selected, The if 
can be true: if there is only on $E 
didate seeking a particular Congre 
nomination, he may be nominated d 
less of his qualifications. This ғ 
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ally, as for the Coast Guard Academi. 
Davin M. Sis 3 
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р INC.' major venture in the 
field of education, in partnership 


йл 
It acquired 2 nm OO. 

Н е and a team of 
top officials. General Learning Cor- 
[^ Sheder, until оо ш 

. Я OW а vice president 
of G.E. Also elected by the boards 
of the two parent companies was 
Roy E. Larsen, chairman of Time 
Inc.'s Executive Committee, who be- 
comes interim chairman of the new 
company. 

General Learning will create and 
market in the U.S. and abroad edu- 
cational materials, systems and serv- 
ices geared to the technologies of the 
day. Owned in equal shares by G.E. 
and Time Inc., the new company will 
operate as a separate and independ- 
ent entity. When the project was 
launched late last year (TIME, Nov. 
26), the parent companies said that 
their intent was to combine educa- 
tional materials with electronics in 
order to help educators solve their 
"critical problems." 

President Shetler is а pioneer in 
G.E.s aerospace and defense work, 
was general manager of the com- 
pany's Defense Programs Division 
in Washington and headed G.E.’s 
“think” factory known as Tempo. 
Roy Larsen, TIME’s first circulation 
manager and president of Time Inc. 
from 1939 to 1960, has long had a 
working interest in education. He 
helped organize and became chair- 
man of the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, and 
was a member of the President's 
Committee for the White House 
Conference on Education. 

Elected to the board of the new 
company from Time Inc. were Rhett 
Austell, publisher of TiME-LIFE 
Books, Edgar R. Baker, vice presi- 
dent in charge of research and devel- 
t. John F. Harvey, vice presi- 


opment, 
dens and comptroller. New board 
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63. | f. Quas 


G.L.'S SHETLER 


members from G.E.: Vice Presidents 
Hershner Cross, Dr. George L. Hal- 
ler, Dr. Louis T. Rader and General 
Manager (consumer electronics) 
Robert C. Wilson. Norman P. Ross, 
who has been editor of Time-LIFE 
Books, was elected a vice president 
and director of educational research 
and development. The new board 
elected Craig T. Senft as a vice 
president. He will also continue as 
president of the Silver Burdett Co., 
a textbook publishing subsidiary of 
Time Inc., which now becomes a 
division of the new enterprise. 

One of the most distinguished fig- 
ures in U.S. education has been asked 
to head up General Learning. Time 
Inc. President James А. Linen an- 
nounced last week that Francis Kep- 
pel (TIME cover, Oct. 15), former 
dean of the Harvard School of Edu- 
cation, and Assistant Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare since September 1965, 
has been invited to become chairman 
and chief educational officer of G.L. 
When Keppel resigned his Govern- 
ment post recently, President John- 
son, in a cordial exchange of letters, 
saluted the educator as a man who 
has already made a memorable con- 
tribution to the effort to "bring the 
joy of learning to all young people.” 
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Wyoming Democrat Gale McGee, an 
Administration loyalist on Viet Na 
“I just cannot quite buy the allega- 
tion that we have heard here that 
great military power induces arrogance 
and self-righteousness. I resent that as 
an American.” 

Pavlovian Cries. Fulbright's intima- 
tions of American “arrogance” are 
based in part on the dog-eared premise 
that the U.S. would like to remake the 
world in its image. Indeed, Tennessee 


FULBRIGHT & McNAMARA AT HEARING 
Preoccupied with arrogance. 


bert Gore actually asked 


Democrat Al с 
McNamara whether Washington aimed 
to establish "an American-type state 


i Viet Nam. “It is our goal,” re- 
Ш ү coolly, “to allow those 
people to choose the form of political 
institutions under which they prefer to 
live. I suppose you could conceive of 
them choosing some form other than 
a democratic form. If they did, we 
would adhere to that choice.” 

Though U.S. Ambassador Henry Cab- 
ot Lodge voiced his fear last week that 
the Vietnamese elections—tentatively 
planned to be held by September—may 


result in violence and rigged ballots, - 


Mansfield independently proposed “а 
direct confrontation across a peace ta- 
ble between ourselves and Hanoi, Pe- 
king and such elements in South Viet 


the Administration underscored its will- 
ingness to work with whatever gov- 
ernment the South Vietnamese decide 
on. Washington also reaffirmed its read- 
iness to seek an end to the fighting in 
Viet Nam, which flared with fresh in- 


tensity after a five-week lull (see THE 
WORLD). Senate Majority Leader Mike 


€ 


» Nam as may be essential to the 
making and keeping of a peaceful 
settlement"— presumably mean- 
ing the Viet Cong. Such a con- 
ference, he said, should be held 
in Burma, Japan or "some other 
proximate and appropriate Asian 
setting." Though the Administra- 
tion swiftly announced that it wel- 
comed Mansfield's statement and 
that "there would be no difficulty" 
in hearing the Viet Cong's views, 
the response from Hanoi and Pe- 
king was the standard Pavlovian 
cry of “hoax” and "trick." 

Last Refuge. For all the Ad- 
ministration’s patient attempts 
to negotiate peace, Fulbright 
warned, “а false and strident pa- 
triotism" may soon poison “the 
relatively healthy atmosphere” in 
which the Viet Nam debate has 
thus far been conducted. If “pa- 
triotism is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel,” in Dr. Johnson's 
phrase, the bugaboo of McCarthy- 
ism has become the perennial last 
refuge of the doctrinaire liberal. 
True to form, Fulbright spoke 
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rives not only from wealth and the 
force of arms but also from the con- 
victions of free men. That this can 
and must be so was eloquently argued 
by Historian G. M. Trevelyan in chron- 
icling “the bloodless revolution of 
1688-89, which transferred the powers 
of the British Crown to Parliament. 
By establishing order and a rule of law, 
Trevelyan concluded, the revolution 
gave England “a kind of power natural- 
ly akin to freedom, as the power of 
great armies is not.” 

d “Mankind,” he said, “would have 
breathed a harsher air if England had 
not grown strong." By the same token, 
20th century man would have breathed 
a far harsher air had not the U.S. de- 
veloped a power "akin to freedom." 


Bombs, Bottlenecks & Baloney 

On the periphery of the moral and 
philosophical debate about Viet Nam, 
a hot little skirmish flared last week 
over the  Administration's practical 
prosecution of the war. 

It began quietly enough when House 
Republican Leader Gerald Ford gave 
reporters a run-of-the-mimeograph re- 
lease charging that the U.S. was “гип- 
ning short of bombs despite all the bil- 
lions we have voted for defense" and 
that this clearly showed "shocking mis- 
management" by the Defense Depart- 
ment. Ford also accused the Adminis- 
tration of creating a “national scandal” 
by allowing a shipping backup to slow 
matériel deliveries to U.S. troops in 
Viet Nam. 

Ford’s attack attracted little public 
attention until newsmen asked Senate 
Republican Leader Everett Dirksen what 
he thought about. it. Dirksen, who had 
been en route to Mexico City with the 
President when Ford made his charges, 
made no attempt to hide his Olympian 
disapproval. *You don’t,” he said acer- 
bically, “demean the Chief Magistrate 
of your country at a time like this when 
the war is on. You stand up to be 
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"WILL THAT BE ALL, 


counted." Dirksen subsequently tried to 
minimize his differences with Ford. 
However, like most fellow Republicans, 
Dirksen has consistently defended the 
Administration’s conduct of the war— 
while planning to emphasize as a cam- 
paign issue Democratic dissent and dis- 
array over Viet Nam. Resorting to se- 
mantics, Dirksen allowed: “He uses the 
word mismanagement. 1 thought per- 
haps ‘misjudgment’ might be a better 
term.” 

Statistical Barrage. “Baloney” was 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara’s 
word for it. In an adroit appearance 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, McNamara dismissed Ford’s 
charges as “completely misleading.” He 
also refuted a New York Times story 
quoting unidentified sources in Saigon 
as saying that U.S. air raids had been 
curtailed because of a lack of bombs 
and bomb parts. 

Characteristically unleashing a bar- 
rage of statistics, McNamara said that 
the U.S. has an “inventory” of 331,000 
tons of conventional bombs, of which 
61,000 tons are in Southeast Asia. 
Last month some 50,000 tons—25% 
more than originally planned—were 
dropped in 4,700 sorties. The Pentagon 
plans to use 638,000 tons of bombs in 
Viet Nam in 1966 alone, 40% of the 
amount used against Germany in Af- 
rica and Europe from mid-1942 until 
the end of World War II and 91% of 
the total dropped in the entire 37- 
month Korean War. The recent re- 


-duction in bombing runs, McNamara 


pointed out, occurred because “political 
disorders” in Saigon slowed ground op- 
erations throughout South Viet Nam. 


Nevertheless, he said, there would cer- . 


tainly be “ап increase in the extent and 
intensity of the conflict" in coming 
weeks. 

Fertilizer Deal. In fact, allied air 
force commanders in South Viet Nam 
can draw from ample stockpiles of 
bombs—though some specific catego- 
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Bargain by Pentagon standards, 
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peasant revolts against the : 

{һе 230$, and was murdered TE 
in Ho Chi Minh's post-liberation xm 
of non-Communist nationalists in Soe, 
A brilliant product of elite Parisian 
schools, Thai married a chic, а 
French girl, stayed оп in Paris to be- 
come а topflight engineer. For a short 
time during the round of Vietnamese- 
French conferences from 1946 оп, he 
was an adviser to Ho, whose Commu- 
nist commitment was then—like Cas- 
tro's in a later era—dismissed as simple 
"nationalism." 

Capital Efficiency. After the 1954 
Geneva accord that divided Viet Nam 
Thai was invited back to Saigon as the 
Diem government's chief finance and 
budget officer. In one of that capital's 
few interludes of bureaucratic efficien- 
cy, he imported IBM computers, taught 
himself to use them, then trained his 
employees, many of them illiterates, to 
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AMBASSADOR VU VAN THAI 
Attached to tigers. 


run the machines with Pentagonian ef- 
ficiency. Despite his high position with 
Diem, Thai became increasingly out- 
spoken in his criticism of the govern- 
ment. “The Diem regime turned pro- 
gressively into personal power and per- 
sonal dictatorship, using the same 
means as the Communists,” says Thai. 
He broke with Diem for good in 1960, 
narrowly escaping execution, for Sai- 
gon’s traditional form of exile, a U.N. 
ost. Premier Py tapped him for the 

adorship last year. 
s the Horie of 1963, when ag- 
ing Tran Van Chuong, father of Viet 
Nam’s contentious Dragon Lady Mad- 


ame Ngo Dinh Nhu, resigned in pro- 


test against t 
in effect 


he Diem regime, Saigon 
a handsome, four-story 
northwest Washington, 


projects was 
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had had no representation in 
Washington. The Vietnamese embassy, 

structure in 
had become 
rundown and dirty. One of Thai’s first 
to have the building 


cleaned and refurbished from attic to 
basement. 

Ready & Willing. Despite the politi- 
cal upheaval in Saigon, Thai is confi- 
dent about his country’s future. Quoting 
a French maxim, he observes: “The 
Optimist says that the onion derives 
from the tulip, and the pessimist says 
that the tulip derives from the onion. It 
seems that in the case of Viet Nam the 
pessimist has often come close to be- 
ing right, but has always been proved 
wrong in the end. The optimist, by con- 
trast, has never proved himself right— 
but has yet to be proved wrong.” 

The ambassador observes quietly that 
he would never have accepted his pres- 
ent post if he were not convinced that 
the regime in Saigon is “sincere about 
its program of social revolution.” His 
own taste for tulips is reflected in the 
sober belief that after years of volatile 
protest and vacillating regimes, his peo- 
ple “are now willing and able to par- 
ticipate” in what Vu Van Thai sees as 
South Viet Nam’s new and significant 
“emergence of leadership.” Says he: “I 
believe that we shall overcome.” 


DEFENSE 


A's for the E 

As high as a 23-story building, longer 
than three football fields, the U.S.S. 
Enterprise is the world's biggest mili- 
tary ship and its only nuclear aircraft 
carrier. She is also a resounding success. 

When the 85,350-ton flattop was 
christened in 1960, skeptics questioned 
whether the Enterprise's atomic propul- 
sion could justify the added cost ($150 
million). Last week, after 4+ months of 
combat duty off Viet Nam, the Big E— 
along with the only other nuclear vessel 
in the war, the destroyer Bainbridge— 
won straight A's from the Joint Con- 
gressional Atomic Energy Committee. 
Both ships’ performances had amply 
demonstrated the tactical advantages 
envisioned by their planners: high speed 
and the priceless asset of being able to 
cruise as long as four years without 
refueling. Because the Big E is nuclear- 
powered, says Rear Admiral Henry L. 
Miller, who commanded the ship's task 
force until mid-February, she "can do 
just about everything better, easier and 
faster." 

No Smog. Late last year, Miller 
pointed out, the Big E raced urgently 
from the U.S. East Coast to Viet Nam 
under orders "to maintain a speed in 
excess of 20 knots the entire 16,000- 
mile trip. This was accomplished with 
ease." With refueling delays, a conven- 
tional carrier could not have made the 
voyage at any such forced pace. One 
night, shortly after arriving in the war 


theater last December, the Enterprise. 


was told that South Viet Nam's Cam 


Ranh Bay airfield had been made in tmt 


gol 


erable by rains, and tha 
planes were needed 
region—175 m 
morning. Wr 


her capability for sustained high speed, 
Enterprise was launching support eT 
ations in less than nine hours after the 
initial message." 
i Another bis asset is that the 2 kn 
prise has no smokestacks. Omo 
burning carriers, acidic smog comt meg 
with salt-air corrosion necessitates 
ceaseless cleaning of aircraft and equip- 
ment. On the clinically antiseptic nu- 
clear carrier, 15 to 20% fewer man- 
hours are required for corrosion COn- 
trol. The lack of stacks also gives the 
Big E space for an additional squadron 
in her “bird farm.” On her second day 
in combat, the ship launched 134 sor- 
ties, more than any carrier had ever 


eee 
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“ENTERPRISE” LAUNCHING FIRST ATTACK OFF VIET NAM 


THE CONGRESS 


Stretching the Revenue 

“Devious” was House Republican 
Leader Gerald Ford’s word for the Ad- 
ministration’s request. “A gigantic crap 
game, with the taxpayer the only one 
who loses.” Actually, in asking Congress 
last week for broader authority to sell 
Government-held Joans to private in- 
vestors, President Johnson was resort- 
ing to a revenue-stretching device that 
was pioneered by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. 

Since every loan dollar sold would 
be counted as a dollar saved under 
the federal accounting system, the meas- 
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Doing everything better, easier, faster. 


previously flown; it has since set a new 
record of 165. 

Two a Day. To keep them flying, the 
Ship operates on a 24-hour schedule. 
The morning “Plan of the Day” says 
flatly: “If you aren’t working 14 hours 
a day, you aren't doing your job." 
Enterprise squadrons fly two missions 
daily, each requiring two hours of brief- 
ings, two hours in the air, and an hour's 
debriefing. After a two-hour break, off 
they go again. 

In all, the Enterprise has accounted 
for 2096 more attack sorties than her 
conventional sisters, and at an operating 
cost only 3% higher. Thanks to the 
recent development of a fuel core that 
can perform for 13 years, the nuclear 
earriers of the future will be even more 
tactically revolutionary than their con- 

ventional counterparts. The most sig- 
nificant tribute to the concept of an 
atomic-powered surface fleet came this 
year when Defense Secretary Robert 
MeNamara reversed his longtime op- 
position to additional nuclear carriers, 
requested another in his 1966-67 
budget and announced that he planned 
to ask for two more later, 
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ure would have the effect of reducing 
the Government's deficit by $4.7 billion 
in the coming fiscal year. Despite Ford's 
criticism, few Congressmen, even those 
unsympathetic to the Administration, 
would be likely to accept the alterna- 
tives, a tax boost or a sharp reduction 
in domestic spending, or even offer 
spirited opposition to a scheme that 
their constituents could hardly under- 
stand. The House Banking Committee 
found it reasonable enough, approved 
the bill by a vote of 22 to 3 less than 
24 hours after it was submitted. 


Third Time Unlucky 


"I am no johnny-come-lately," in- 
toned Everett Dirksen. *When I start, I 
play for keeps." What he was playing 
for last week, the third time around, 
Was a characteristically Dirksenian lost 
Cause: a constitutional amendment to 
Overturn the Supreme Court's “оле- 
man, one-vote" ruling. 

Ina rambling Senate speech larded 
with Familiar Quotations from Felix 
Frankfurter, William О. Douglas, Doug- 
las MacArthur, Abraham Lincoln and 
Everett McKinley Dirksen, the Repub- 
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clerks to explain which 
the best buys. Denounced през tie 
food industry—which has since nom E 
many of her suggestions—Mrs Pes 
son received angry letters addressed to 
“Mrs. Snoopy.” In defense of her wie 
sion, she points out that in contrast {б 
yesteryear's corner grocery, the modern 
supermarket stocks an average 8,000 
items, contends that the citizen's “abilit 
to judge must be aided.” She has won 
high praise from President Johnson, who 
declared that “through her dedication a 
new day has dawned for the American 
consumer." 

"Simple Information." Last week the 
Senate Commerce Committee had near- 
ly completed its study of a "truth-in- 
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ESTHER PETERSON 
Against gimmickry, guff and guile. 


packaging" bill that would 1) require 
*simple, direct, accurate and visible in- 
formation" on each container about the 
product's nature and quantity, 2) pro- 
hibit use of “deceptively shaped boxes, 
misleading pictures, confusing or mean- 
ingless adjectives, inappropriate size Or 


quantity markings," 3) outlaw promo- 


tional devices "that promise nonexistent 
“reasonable 


savings,” and 4) institute 

and appropriate weight standards to fa- 
cilitate comparative shopping. Though 
pigeonholed since 1963, the bill is given 
a good chance of passage їп an election 


ear. E. 

The Johnson Administration has yet 
to propose à Department of Consumers 
to give the buyer Cabinet-level repre- 
sentation along with special interests 
like agriculture and industry. However, 
several bills for such an agency have 
been submitted in recent years, and a 
House Government Operations subcom- 
mittee last week began hearings on the 
latest, introduced by New York Demo- 
cratic Representative Benjamin Rosen- 
thal. It has little prospect of approval 
this year, but if and when the house- 
wife joins the Cabinet, her first ambas- 
sador could well be Mrs. Snoopy. 
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DEMOCRATS 
Hints of Malaise 


Upthink all the way was the intended 
theme as the Democratic National 
Committee and members of the Cam- 
paign Conference for Democratic 
Women converged on Washington last 
week for their pre-election rah-rah ses- 
sion. Unsurpassed prosperity and the 
unmatched legislative record of the 
89th Congress seemed the ideal sword 
and buckler for the combat ahead. “Со 
forth," enjoined Hubert Humphrey, 
"with almost a crusading zeal to talk 
about not only what we've done, but 
how we've done it." 

The issues looked less clear-cut to 
grass-roots-sniffing committeemen. For 
one thing, the Great Society legislation 
of 1965 loses much of its immediacy 
as a campaign pitch for 1966. The 
overriding popular concern, delegates 
made clear, is the U.S. commitment in 
Viet Nam. Michigan’s Neil Staebler 
spoke for many of the 110 National 
Committee members when he said: 
“We keep asking the people in Wash- 
ington to clarify the situation in Viet 
Nam. There are lots of doubts and the 
people want them resolved.” 

Problem No. |. Congressmen of both 

parties returning from the Easter recess 
expressed the same preoccupation. The 
war, said Democratic Representative 
Donald Irwin of Connecticut, “is on 
people’s minds to such a degree that 
nothing else can compare with it.” Sev- 
eral of the 3,800 participants in the 
women’s conference were even more 
direct. “There’s got to be an end to it 
soon,” declared Adelia Marks of Ohio. 
Said Utah’s Lucy Redd: “Viet Nam is 
the No. 1 problem with our women. 
A lot of them are going to vote against 
the Administration.” The Democratic 
ladies themselves displayed an unnerv- 
ing degree of adoration for the Presi- 
dent. Engulfing him in the White House, 
they jostled feverishly to bestow coos 
and kisses on Lyndon Johnson, knock- 
ing furniture and objets d'art pell-mell 
in a mob scene reminiscent of Andrew 
Jackson's era. 

Despite such delirium, delegates were 
soberly concerned about the campaign 
isues. Even Humphrey had to ad- 
mit that "the struggle in Viet Nam 
has overshadowed the record of domes- 
tic progress." Nonetheless, he urged, 
"its your duty to put this in perspec- 
tive. Were spending $1 billion more 
this year than last on the children of 
the poor. I hope we can bring this 
tragic war to a close. But 1 hope that 
those who complain that Viet Nam is 
choking our spending at home will, 
after the war is over, be among the 
first to pass legislation to provide more 
money for the war on poverty." 

"Say Your Catechism." There Were 
other hints of malaise. e So T 
ers feared that the Jo 

tion's enforcement: of | 
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the G.O.P. Others thought that voter 
apathy would be the Democrats’ big- 
gest problem this year. Moreover, the 
National Committee headquarters has 
been reduced in size and deprived of 
much of its authority by the White 
House; and National Chairman John 
Bailey has little entrée to the President's 
office. The staff cutback was attributed 
to economy; the Democrats still owe 
$2.400,000 from the 1964 election. 
Arthur Krim, president of United Art- 
ists Corp., was appointed finance chair- 
man to head a $5,000,000 fund drive 
to pay off the old IOUS and bankroll 
is year's activities. 

E and Humphrey belittled the 
threat of mid-term congressional losses, 
which the party in power traditionally 
suffers. “Our men don’t know where 
some get this information that there is 
going to be any great difficulty this 
year," the President told reporters. "I 
guess it must be the wish is father to 
the thought, or maybe you people pro- 
mote some of this doubt." Ohio Repre- 
sentative Mike Kirwan, 79, longtime 
chairman of the Democratic House 
Campaign Committee, was less san- 
guine. "We've got a job on our hands 
this year," he warned. “Barry Gold- 
water isn't running. You'll need cour- 
age. So you had better say your cate- 
chism and get it in good shape." 


ALABAMA 
The Divided Negro Vote 


Having won the vote, the Southern 
Negro must now decide what to do 
with it. In eight counties of Alabama's 
Black Belt, Negroes are divided over 
how to use their new power. The Demo- 
cratic primaries next week will indicate 
their choice. Among the options: 

* Martin Luther King's Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference and some 


other civil rights groups are urging Ne- 
groes to vote—either for Negro can- 
didates who are seeking Democratic 
nominations or for the most moderate 
white nominees available. “To give the 
Negro the vote,” says Amelia Boynton, 
chairman of the Dallas County Voters 
League, “has cost worry, blood, sweat, 
jobs and lives. It is a privilege he should 
have had all the time. It is one he 
should use regardless.” In Dallas Coun- 
ty many Negroes are bent on ousting 
racist Sheriff Jim Clark and support 
his rival, Selma’s relatively moderate 
Public Safety Director Wilson Baker. 

> The Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee under Stokely Carmi- 
chael has mounted a door-to-door cam- 
paign to keep Negroes away from the 
primary polls, even if it means the de- 
feat of Negro candidates or sympa- 
thetic whites. Carmichael argues that 
the Negro has no hope of power within 
either major party as they are now 
constituted and so must exert his in- 
fluence elsewhere. “To ask Negroes to 
get in the Democratic Party,” he says, 
“is like asking Jews to join the Nazi 
Party.” Carmichael’s alternative is to 
organize independent parties at the 
county level, where Negroes have a 
registration majority or close to it, and 
then run third-party candidates in the 
general election. If successful, Carmi- 
chael’s strategy could lead to a collec- 
tion of all-Negro parties able to win 
only in counties with Negro majorities. 
>In Macon, one Alabama county 
where Negro voters outnumbered 
whites even before the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act, the Negro leadership based 
at Tuskegee Institute supports the no- 
tion of racial balance in local govern- 
ment. In 1964 this group helped elect 
a white mayor of Tuskegee and a coun- 
cil of three whites and two Negroes. 
This year it has withheld support from 
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How could anyone miss the message? 


The Outfit. If the rakehell wants a 
drink after the legal 1:30 a.m. closing 
time, he need only walk over to the 
Variety Lounge on Broadway and knock 
on the door marked “Family Entrance.” 
There, at 3:30 on a recent morning, a 
two-man band was in full swing, and 
50 people kept two bartenders in con- 
stant motion. Gambling? In East Chi- 
cago, there are poker games almost any 
night upstairs over the Nu-Oriental Res- 
taurant, and poker, pinball and betting 
on the horses at Forsythe Billiards. For 
a full Baedeker tour of the county's 
delights, the visiting fireman can stop in 
Hammond (some gambling and prosti- 
tution), Whiting (gambling), or Grif- 
fith, where the favorite form of recrea- 
tion is “Lucky 7s" and “Triple 50s," in 
which the player puts a quarter or half- 
dollar into a jar, receives a numbered 
slip, then waits hopefully for his jackpot. 

‘A hard-boiled area of steel mills and 
oil refineries with an abrasive ethnic 
mix, northern Lake County has not only 
been invaded by thrill seekers from 
shuttered Chicago; the crime syndicate, 
known locally as "the Outfit,” has also 
found a cozy haven there. So cozy, 1n 
fact, says a local minister, that today 
Gary, with a population of only 178,000, 
has "every problem, vice and crime 
<nown to man." е 
етая Millions. The fundamen- 
tal problem is political. The county has 
been solidly Democratic since 1932, 
and its politicians have made corrup- 
tion a way of life. An amenable Gary 
mayor сап figure on an extracurricular 
income during his four-year term of 
$3,000,000 to $6,000,000—all for doing 
nothing. The only real mistake that a 
local official can make is to fail to re- 

ort his graft on his income-tax return. 


Elected as a reform county prosecu- 
tor in 1952, Metro Holovachka was 


later convicted of tax evasion. Former 
Gary Mayor George Chacharis was also 
caught on a tax-evasion charge in 1962 
for failure to report $226,686 in kick- 
backs from contractors doing business 
with the city. Both could have learned 
from Chacharis more astute predeces- 
sor. Mayor Peter Mandich, a U.S. at- 
torney told a federal court, "received 
large amounts of graft payments, but 
the evidence does not show that he 
failed to report the payments as income 
on tax returns." Mandich went free. 

The Established Pattern. The current 
mayor, А. Martin Katz, who ran as the 
reform candidate in 1963, pleads that 
“you can't change established patterns 
of ten, twelve, 30 or 40 years over- 
night." Gary's police make little effort 
to do so. Two Democratic Governors 
since 1961 have been just as reluctant 
to tamper with the powerful county 
machine that has guaranteed them the 
margin of victory against stiff Repub- 
lican opposition. 

The Northwest Indiana Crime Com- 
mission, a private organization, has spo- 
radically attempted to clean up the 
county, but has been hampered by a 
low budget and the obvious indifference 
of local and state officialdom. Commis- 
sion Director Elmer C. Jacobsen, 49, a 
hard-bitten veteran of 16 years in the 
FBI, riled Governor Roger Branigin this 
month when he publicly protested the 
relicensing of Garys Boulevard Tap, 
which he called a “notorious B-girl 
joint, and complained about a "wave 

of outlawry unmatched in the memory 
of living men.” Though that may have 
been overstating the case, Jacobsen is 
hardly exaggerating when he says that 
the county has been “abandon 
the Governor. “No 

crime commissi 
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i tain type of American tourist who is so 
ee that he will ГОЯ for an American tourist that 
he refuses to be seen carrying a guidebook. If he ne one at 
all, he leaves it in the hotel room or disguises it d e dust- 
jacket of the latest Taylor Caldwell novel. But he is the 
exception. The great majority of tourists want their guide- 
books for advice, companionship and a sense of security. 

Ever since travelers started traveling, they have been tell- 
ing others how and where to do it. Herodotus in 450 B.C. 
described the wonders of the Nile, where the natives WOT- 
shiped crocodiles and shaved off their eyebrows when their 
cats died. Mark Twain, who made the Grand Tour a century 
ago, wrote delightedly of the cheapness of Moroccan cur- 
rency (“I bought nearly half a pint of their money for a 
shilling”). The package tour, credit cards and 21-Чау-ехсиг- 
sion jet fares have made the wonders of the Nile less 
wondrous and even Moroccan currency a lot less cheap. 

But as Americans succeeded the British and the Germans 
as the world's most tireless travelers, the proliferation of 
a guidebooks has more than matched the tourist pace. U.S. 
i bookstores now stock at least 50 guides to European coun- 
tries, regions and cities which, despite the growing lure 
of Asia and North Africa, remain America’s favorite tourist 
areas. There are also shopping guides, money guides and 
| 


no-money guides; at least five paperbacks tell how to tour 
the Continent on the cheap. The Rich Man's Guide to Eu- 
rope is due out next month, and there is already one guide- 
book instructing executives on how to do business in Europe 
while living it up on the expense account (Paris starting 
point: royal suite at the Hotel George V, which goes for 
$100 a day). Four books tell parents how to travel with 
their children without losing their minds—or their children. 
Two books tell girls how to catch a man in Europe (one 
ploy: look helpless). Two others tell men where to find 
"emancipated" girls. The advice is flexible; one guide tells 
the girls to travel first class, because that's where the inter- 
esting men are, while another book tells the men to travel 
tourist, because that's where the interested girls are. 
q In addition, there are guides to classic art, modern art, 
| castles, pubs, inns and festivals, as well as to 840 gardens and 
} 245 battlefields. There is even a bathroom guide, Where to 
Go in London, which meticulously rates the city’s leading pub- 
lic facilities as “Good (x), Unbeatable value (**), Worth 
traveling out of your Way to experience (Жжж), or Royal 
Flush (x**x).” (Only Royal Flush: the latrines at Victoria 
Station, “а Xanadu of hygiene.” 
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Gently by the Hand 


That, among other places is where Temple Fielding of" 
in. Fielding sells more general guidebooks than any d f: 
American writer, cares not a whit about Europe's trey 
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Really Swinging 
f the force de tour are the uninspired 
stem Ва i by Pan Am and TWA, а surprisingly uninforma- 
Леп is aye ey Holiday, а Rand McNally pocket guide. But 
e 3 that is making the biggest current splash is a 
phán covered paperback called Europe on $5 а Day. 
neither En by Manhattan Attorney Arthur Frommer, its cardi- 
to the fost Б “Never ask for a private bath with your hotel 
"aa stricture that has sent hundreds of thousands of 
scans sponging their way through Europe. But the 
hiis deceptive. Its.clean family hotels may turn out to be 
houses or cathouses, and its 50¢ restaurants can be fol- 
ni by $20 doctor bills. In addition, most of the legitimate 
pe's treatments have become so overrun with tourists that 
which acd Prices have soared and they are always full. Its great- 
nent shou i ge, however, is that it is likely to lead the unwary 
rkable peo" ШО taking a trip he cannot afford—and leave him 
is leading"! and stranded when his money doesn't stretch as 
f М `5 Frommer said it would. Says one disillusioned fol- 
ing of a) Europe on Five Bum Steers a Day.” 
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ou а па up, and most of the city's celebrated 
E nighteries have become intolerably cheap and out- 
а Ш expensive. Yet as far as the travel guides are con- 
SEM M m is, was, and ever will be the gayest city in the 
lins Б ile London is a stuffy place filled with stiff upper 
ay ad food and sensible shoes. 

бт (s дөш guidebook writers still shape their books 
E Tst-time tourists. But millions of Americans are 

IS eae third- and fourth-time tourists, and they are 

ieee B or new and exciting things to do. The guides will 

yu. 2 take account of this new reality or else risk losing an 

mn rant part of their following. Many travelers already 

ely for their information on journalism, on the generally 

Current calendars of events handed out by government 

tourist offices—and, above all, on a mass of excellent literary 

travel books, whose aim is not information but inspiration, 

not sightseeing but insight. 

Still, there is nothing like a good travel guide, with its 
neat ratings, its tidy categories superimposed on a motley 
world, its flattering assumption that the reader is boundlessly 
curious and energetic, and its ability to re-create a trip after 
it is over. For one test of a good travel guide is not how 
well it serves abroad but how well it stands up back home. 
The returned traveler’s particular pleasure is to read his 
guidebook to see where he has been. As he grows more ex- 
perienced, he discovers an even greater pleasure—to argue 
with his guidebook and finally ignore it. 


A GUIDE TO THE GUIDES 


Below are 20 of the most popular guidebooks to Europe, 
listed alphabetically. A * following the title indicates an out- 
standing book; Mi tells how many countries it covers; O 
means that its coverage is uneven—good on some countries, 


poor on others. 


A @ means bad, average or excellent coverage of 
hotels (i£ none are covered, no symbol appears). 
x XX XXX means the same for restaurants, with XXXX 


denoting unrivaled coverage. 
+ PP РРР means the same for entertainment coverage. 
N HR WW for sightseeing. 
© юй “Ue for shopping. 
> ded bee for helpful hints to the tourist. 
BAEDEKER series Ill ххх ЙЙЙ cc 
CLARK series B (B xx P KAA uu e» 
COOKS H (B x t йй m c7 
FIELDING * В ххх PPP й mum 0200 
FODOR series Ш © (H XX $ AK mum ee 
FORD ш @ ххх PP N a 0-0-0 
FROMMER Ш M XX PP й mu cece 
HACHETTE (BLEU) series H A хх ААЙ 
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HOLIDAY series Ш Ё X PP А m c 
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OLSON E (А x ^t AA mu гесе 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 


Curtain of Fire 

The U.S. conduct of the war in Viet 

Nam is a mixture of awesome power 
and judicious restraint. It involves hunt- 
ing out the enemy while trying to spare 
the peasant he mingles with and re- 
sembles, bombing the North's strategic 
areas while avoiding civilian centers, 
mingling U.S. troops with Vietnamese 
soldiers without meddling in their quar- 
rels. Last week, as the war heated up 
again after a period of relative quiet 
during the political crisis, the U.S. dem- 
onstrated that combination of power and 
restraint in a series of massive but care- 
fully controlled air actions over North 
Viet Nam. 

During the week more than 1,000 
U.S. warplanes roared over North Viet 
Nam to drop an estimated 10 million 
lbs. of bombs on the country's heartland, 
One result was a curtain of fire clearly 
visible from the rooftops of Hanoi that 
virtually cut off the capital and the port 
of Haiphong Without directly descend- 
ing on Ho Chi Minh's two main cities 
or their civilian populations. U.S air- 
craft, flying within 75 miles of the Chic 
nese border, also hit trains and railroad 
yards, road and rail bridges, highways 
and ferries, barracks, power plants, and 


7 even SAM missile sites. 
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Massive Blackout. Navy planes from 
the Seventh Fleet carriers began by hit- 
ting the Hai Duong rail and highway 
bridge connecting Hanoi and Haiphong, 
dropping its two spans with 1,000- 
and 2,000-Ib. bombs. At the same time, 
Air Force fighter-bombers pounded the 
Phu Ly bridge south of Hanoi to Vinh. 
When an F-100F electronic "cover" 
plane for the Phu Ly attack detected 
on its radar a SAM missile site 15 miles 
south of Hanoi, other Air Force planes 
went in to knock it out. Zeroing in for 
the kill, the pilots spotted a missile being 
launched from yet another site; they 
blasted it as well, altogether destroying 
seven SAM missiles on the ground. 

In successive daily raids, Air Force 
planes pounded the major northwest 
railway to Red China, knocking out 
five bridges and five trains and virtually 
immobilizing the line. Then, in the most 
successful surprise air attack of the war, 
the Navy sent two A-6 Intruders skim- 
ming across the South China Sea at 
night to hit the Uong Bi power plant 
14 miles northeast of Haiphong. The 
plant, whose generators supply a third 
of Haiphong's and a fourth of Hanoi's 
electricity, had been put out of action 
last December in a 55-jet attack, but 
the Communists had since restored it to 
service. Each of the two A-6s carried 
15,000 Ibs. of bombs—and they scored 
a direct hit. Out went all the lights for 
miles around in a massive blackout. An- 
other U.S. raid leveled a 100-building 
complex south of historic Dienbienphu. 

The massive U.S. attacks were not 
without loss: 13 planes were shot down 
by Red anti-aircraft fire, and five of the 
pilots were rescued, four lost, and four 
reported missing. At week's end, how- 
ever, U.S. planes got in their licks by 
shooting down two Soviet-built MIG- 
17s from a flight of six that tried to in- 
tercept Air Force jets north of Hanoi. 

Mounting Losses. While keeping up 
the lethal pressure on Ho in the North, 
US. planes also helped out in the ground 
War against the Viet Cong in the South. 
The week’s biggest action was started 
by a tip from a defector from the Ist 
Viet Cong Regiment. U.S. Marines took 
him aloft to pinpoint the regiment's hide 


Out in the rice paddies and small hills 
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munists who try to run for office in 
the election. In Saigon, in something 
of a switch, Catholics brandished warm- 
ly pro-American signs: “We are grate- 
ful for the contribution of Allied forces,” 
and “Thanks, Yankees.” 

Those sentiments were hardly shared 
by six U.S. pacifists who showed up in 
Saigon last week, led by a retired Prot- 
estant minister, the Rev. A. J. Muste, 
81. After several days of touring Sai- 
gon and talking with what they called 
“like-minded Vietnamese,” the pacifists 
—four men and two women—came to 
Saigon’s City Hall to hold a press con- 
ference. As they spoke, they were pelted 
with eggs and tomatoes by some 100 
Vietnamese students, predominantly 
Catholic. When Minister Muste insisted 
that “we want to be friends with both 
sides,’ an angered student yelled back: 
“There are only two positions! You are 
our friends or Viet Cong friends!” The 
group had planned to stage a protest 
march in downtown Saigon the next 
day. Instead, their one-week tourist per- 
mits (customary for U.S. citizens visit- 
ing Viet Nam) having expired, they 
were shunted aboard a Pan Am jet to 
Hong Kong by South Vietnamese po- 
lice, who nimbly kept the pacifists out 
of range of a farewell committee of 
students laden with plastic market bags 
of eggs and fruit. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Laborious Parliament 

For the first time in two weeks, the 
sun shone over London. Out of Buck- 
ingham Palace in gilded grace swept 
the Irish State Coach, bearing Queen 
Elizabeth II to Parliament. The royal 
route through St. James’s Park was lined 
by a thousand troops, and the equipage 
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of horses and cavalrymen jingled cheer- 
ily between trumpet fanfares. The 
Queen, acrackle in white silk organza 
and wrapped in white fox, dismounted 
and marched up the Royal Staircase 
past lines of tabarded heralds to the 
Royal Robing Room. Then, having 
donned the 18-ft. red velvet train origi- 
nally tailored for Queen Victoria and a 
3-Ib. jeweled crown, she mounted the 
throne in the jammed Lords’ Chamber. 
“My Lords,” murmured the Queen, 
“pray be seated.” 

Thus, amid centuries-old pomp and 
pageantry—and for the first time un- 
der the eyes of television cameras—the 
Queen last week summoned the Com- 
mons to a parliamentary session that 
promises to be the longest, most loqua- 
cious and most Laborious since the end 
of World War II. As 185 rounds of gun- 
fire celebrated the double occasion of a 
royal birthday (it was Elizabeth's 40th) 
and Parliament's opening, Prime Min- 
ister Harold Wilson's strengthened La- 
borites made it clear that in this session 
they hope to pass all the controversial 
bills that their pre-election majority of 
three had made impossible. With a 97- 
seat margin-after the March 31 elections, 
Labor has the votes to force its will. 

A Bit Closer. Wilson's second pro- 
gram, as outlined in “Нег Majesty's 
Most Gracious Speech," throws chal- 
lenges to both right and left. To mollify 
Labor's vociferous left-wingers, who are 
nettled at Wilson's continued firm sup- 
port for U.S. policy in Viet Nam, Wil- 
son pledged to work toward “а negoti- 
ated settlement of the conflict in Viet 
Nam." But he simultaneously angered 
Britain’s powerful trade unions by 
promising to introduce legislation that 
would hold wage increases within cer- 
tain limits. Government pressure to hold 
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down wages might well bring on a spate 
of labor strikes. : 

In foreign policy, Wilson veered a bit 
closer to the Common Market, with a 
statement that his government "would 
be ready to enter the European Eco- 
nomic Community provided essential 
British and Commonwealth interests 
were safeguarded." His Common Mar- 
ket pronouncements during the election 
campaign had baldly demanded that 
British conditions for entry—such as 
freedom to purchase wheat and sheep 
from Canada and Australia without im- 
port levies—be met before he would 
consider membership. Then came the 
little firecracker that almost everyone 
expected, even though many wondered 
why it should be lighted. 

“А bill will be introduced to restore 

public ownership and control of the 
main part of the steel industry," read 
Queen Elizabeth in leisurely tones. That 
signaled Wilson's determination to forge 
ahead with Labor's main ideological 
plank: renationalization of Britain's 14 
major steel companies. Already suffer- 
ing from overproduction and corroded 
prices, the British steel industry could 
best be helped by private mergers and 
public investment aimed at moderniza- 
tion. The industry is likely to become, if 
anything, even less efficient under na- 
tionalization. Wilson thus gave in to his 
party's left and showed that he no longer 
needs the twelve votes of the Liberals, 
who have opposed nationalization. But 
the price he paid may well upset Brit- 
ain’s touch-and-go economy, and will 
certainly alarm the businessmen on 
whom he depends to strengthen it. New 
figures last week showed that Labor has 
not yet closed the trade gap: it widened 
from $165,200,000 in February to 
$215,600,000 in March. 
. “Ри! & Stale." Tory Leader Ted 
Heath was quick to pounce on Wilson's 
program. "Dull and stale and very un- 
inspired" were his words in the opening 
debate on the Queen's Speech. То pre- 
pare for the wrangles to come, Heath 
trimmed his shadow Cabinet from 22 to 
17 members, scrapping the last vestiges 
of ex-Prime Minister Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home's influence. Out to. the back 
benches went former Ministers Duncan 
Sandys (Commonwealth and Colonies), 
Ernest Marples (T Tansport), Selwyn 
Lloyd (Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
and two others. Lloyd will aid Heath in 
reorganizing the Conservative Party at 
its weakest point—in the Labor-eroded 
northwest. 

Significantly, Heath retained Reginald 
Maudling as Deputy Opposition Leader 
and added to his stock by giving him the 
Commonwealth and Colonies shadow 
portfolio. "That gives Maudling respon- 
sibility for Rhodesia—a fulcrum that 
any oppositionist should be able to wield 
to advantage. If Heath and Maudling 
together can put the full weight of Tory 
leadership into the opposition, Wilson's 
plump majority could be thinned in en- 
suing by-elections. If not, Heath might 
well be supplanted by Maudling as the 
Conservatives’ leader. 
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A Most Unusual Trial 


As the trial began last week in the 
town of Chester, 16 miles south of 
Liverpool, two unusual scenes in the 
courtroom signaled its high importance. 
For one, Britain’s Attorney General, 
the country’s highest law officer, who 
normally prosecutes only major espio- 
nage cases, was'on hand to try a crimi- 
nal case. For another, a newly erected 
shield of  bullet-resistant glass sur- 
rounded the prisoners’ dock. Behind 
the glass sat the defendants: Ian Brady, 
28, a skinny stock clerk, and his blonde 
mistress, Myra Hindley, 23, a short- 
hand typist. Both pleaded not guilty 
to the charge of murdering a 17-year- 
old youth and two children whose bodies 
were exhumed late last year from snal- 
low graves on the desolate Saddleworth 
moor near Manchester. 

Bundled Body. Hefting the ax with 
which Ian Brady had allegedly hacked 
a victim to death, Attorney General Sir 
Elwyn Jones opened the prosecution's 
case by recounting how the police had 
unraveled what the press has called “Һе 
Moor Murders." The break came, he 
said, when the two defendants staged 
а murder to impress David Smith, 19, 
Myra's brother-in-law, who had doubted 
Brady's boasts about his thrill killings. 
After Witnessing the murder, Smith 
rushed home to his wife, then called the 
police. They searched the house that 
Ian and Myra shared in a Manchester 
Suburb, found “а bundle wrapped in a 
blanket" with a human foot sticking out 
of it. The bundle contained the body of 
Edward Evans, 17, an apprentice engi- 
neer whom Ian had brought to his 
house. An examination of the corpse 
Said the prosecutor, indicated that 
Evans had been Subjected to sexual 
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interest: "Sentiment does not dictate 
policy when it is а question of going 
to war. If America, Which did not enter 
—and I am not criticizing it—the last 
war until it had been directly attacked, 
is engaged today in Europe, who does 
not see that it is primarily its own evi- 
dent interest?” In fact, said Pompidou, 
the U.S. is in Europe out of necessity. 
“How else can you explain that it is 
allied not only with us but with Ger- 
many, which was its principal enemy 
20 years ago, and against Russia, which 
was then its principal ally?” 

Flexible Response. The heart of the 
matter, as Pompidou saw: it, is that 
France has had no real say in NATO 
decisions. The only major decision that 
the NATO council ever unanimously 
reached, he said, was the adoption in 
1957 of the concept of massive and 
immediate atomic retaliation against 
any Russian attack—a strategic concept 
that France still strongly supports. Yet 
the U.S. has since shifted to the Ken- 
nedy-McNamara concept of a more 
flexible military response that does not 
necessarily begin with nuclear attacks 
on the enemy’s territory. By that uni- 
lateral action, charged Pompidou, the 
U.S. has effectively imposed its new 
strategy on NATO even though “perhaps 
a majority of the allied military chiefs” 
still favor massive retaliation. It also 
makes matters, in Pompidou’s view, 
more perilous for Europe. 

With NATO troops, missiles and war- 
heads situated on its territory, said 
Pompidou, France runs the danger of 
being attacked in the event of a conflict 
between the U.S. and Russia “for rea- 
sons having nothing to do with France 
and its obligations to the alliance. None 
of that would force us to declare war, 
but it would make us a target for atomic 
bombs.” In fact, Pompidou believes 
that the U.S. concept of flexible re- 
sponse might well turn Europe into a 
battlefield for U.S. and Russian weap- 
ons and thus “limit the area for atomic 
war to spare Russian and American 
territory. What we have against this 
doctrine is that it is specifically con- 
ceived as a function of the American 
geographical situation.” The U.S. might 
get 15 minutes’ notice of any missile 
attack, he added, but for France “the 
alert will be given by the bombs.” 

Too Proud. Anyway, said Pompidou, 
NATO has been something of an empty 
shell, since not the alliance but the U.S. 
atomic arsenal is what has effectively 
guaranteed the peace for the past 15 
years. Therefore, talk of integration of 
NATO forces is useless because no one 
is willing to integrate the only force 
that really counts, the atomic arsenal. 
“The U.S. has always kept 95% of its 
nuclear force out of NATO and kept 
absolute control of the other 596." Be- 
cause the U.S. thus controls the use 
and distribution of all NATO's nuclear 
arms, said Pompidou, NATO can never 
be truly European. “Whats a European 
commander in chief without nuclear 
arms? А supernumerary. We are too 
proud to be content with that role." 
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FRANCE 


Treblinka Revisited 

In Paris this week, survivors of Nazi 
death camps marched up the Champs- 
Elysées to mark the annual day of 
mourning for those who died in the 
more than 2,000 camps that were scat- 
tered throughout German-occupied Eu- 
rope. This year the memory of the dead 
was clouded by a controversy that, near- 
ly a quarter of a century later, still 
raises deep and bitter passions. More 
than half of the 12 million who died in 
concentration camps were Jews—and 
both the fact and manner of their deaths 
have since haunted their fellow Jews 
around the world. In a new book, Tre- 
blinka, a French Jew named Jean- 
Francois Steiner, 28, has raised a storm 
in France by suggesting that many of 
them died because they were too cow- 
ardly to fight back. 

Steiner, whose father died in a con- 
centration camp, is a journalist who 
worked on Jean-Paul Sartre’s Temps 
Modernes and the pro-Gaullist weekly 
Nouveau Candide before beginning his 
book. Treblinka takes its title from the 
death camp 50 miles northeast of War- 
saw, where some 700,000 Jews were 
gassed, shot, hanged or beaten to death. 
Steiner interviewed 15 of the 40 sur- 
vivors of Treblinka now living in Israel, 
used fictional techniques to reconstruct 
the life and sudden death of the in- 
mates. The book's high point is the re- 
volt, on Aug. 2, 1943, of the Jewish 
Sonderkommando, the laborers detailed 
to wrench gold teeth from corpses and 
bury the dead. With smuggled arms, 
the Jews killed 20 of their captors. 


Some 300 prisoners escaped from the 


camp, but all but 40 of them were 
eventually hunted down and executed. 
_ Speculative Intelligence. Steiner's) 
sis, presented in language tl 
tialist Author Simone de Bea! 
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a lot more revolts like that. “Certain- 
ly,” Steiner writes, “there was a share 
of cowardice in the attitude of the Jew- 
ish masses who preferred to endure the 
vilest humiliation than to revolt.” He 
seems to believe that something in the 
Jewish character produced the victims 
resignation to their fate, says that 
“death does not have for the Jew the 
definitive character that it has in gen- 
eral for other men.” Part of the Jew- 
ish inaction, he suggests, was due to “a 
speculative intelligence, which sometimes 
loses contact with reality. Jewish intel- 
ligence attaches almost more 1mpor- 
tance to the manner of posing a prob- 
lem and of resolving it than to the 
solution itself." 

The 396-page book contains enough 
such opinions to raise plenty of hackles, 
but Steiner went even further in public 


SELASSIE AT TRINIDAD-TOBAGO PARLIAMENT 


THE CARIBBEAN 


The Lion Comes Calling 2 
The frail little visitor, in full military 
regalia and a Sam Browne belt, stepped 
majestically into the waiting Bentley 
in Trinidad-Tobago's capital of Port-of- 
Spain. Thousands of cheering Negroes 
lined the streets, and one man gallantly 
pulled off his shirt and laid it in the 
path of the visitors car. Later, 1,100 
schoolchildren put on а dance extrava- 
ganza. Then, seated on a throne be- 
neath a purple canopy in a makeshift 
church on Port-of-Spain's outskirts, the 
visitor watched impassively as incense- 
swinging priests murmured prayers and 
the high priest read a long eulogy. Thus 
last week did Haile Selassie, Emperor 
of Ethiopia, Lion of Judah, King of 
Kings and Elect of God, begin a week's 
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Family ties, of a sort. 


Statements. “I felt ashamed,” he told 
one interviewer, “to be the son of this 
people of 6,000,000 victims who per- 
mitted themselves to be pushed into gas 
chambers. In the camps the victims 
themselves, the Jews, made themselves 
the accomplices of their extermination.” 
_No Different. The reaction was pre- 
dictable. Concentration Camp Histori- 
an Olga Wormser angrily pointed out 
that non-Jews had also been forced by 
the Nazis to collaborate with their mur- 
derers. French Writer David Rousset, 
a non-Jew who survived Buchenwald 
and other camps, assailed Treblinka for 
“abounding in racist formulas. In fact 
it (racism) is-his central point of view.” 
Others noted that the inmates of the 
Nazi death camps were usually too 
weak, too demoralized and too quick- 
ly put to death to have much chance 
of forming revolts. Besides, the Jews 
were no different from the 6,000,000 
or so non-Jewish prisoners who also 
went quietly to their death at the hands 
of the Nazis. 
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visit to the three tiny Negro countries 
of Trinidad-Tobago, Jamaica and Haiti. 

A Chance to Bask. What in heaven’s 
name was. the Elect of God doing in 
the Caribbean, 7,500 miles from his 
own kingdom? Family ties, of a sort. 
The people of the three countries, most 
of whose ancestors came from Africa, 
share a sense of brotherhood and a deep 
feeling for African rulers, especially for 
an African king such as Selassie. They 
also share a similar history of colonial- 
ism, mixed populations and economic 
problems. Since they gained their inde- 
pendence in 1962, both Trinidad-Toba- 
g0 and Jamaica have seen their econo- 
mies slow down and unemployment 
rise. As for Haiti, its economy has al- 


ways been a mess, and only gets worse 
every year. 
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by July 3 and the formal election itself 
in Congress Oct. 3. 

Hard-Nosed. As yet, Costa e Silva 
has said almost nothing about the di- 
rection his government would take, ex- 
cept that "economic-financial policy 
must have continuity if it is to fulfill its 
objective.” That seems to mean that he 
will keep on with the hard-nosed austeri- 
ty program laid down by Economist 
Roberto Campos. Costa е Silva’s роу- 
ernment would probably be more “rev- 
olutionary"—tougher and less tolerant 
of political agitation. Possibly as a sign 
of things to come, seven more Bra- 
zilians were deprived of their political 
rights last week, bringing the total since 
the revolution to 385. 


KENYA 


Trouble for Kenyatta 

As Kenya's Vice President, wealthy 
and rambunctious Leftist Oginga Odin- 
ga was a constant nettle to President 
Jomo Kenyatta and his KANU party, 
which has ruled Kenya with more mod- 
eration than anyone expected. Last 
month Kenyatta tossed his Vice Presi- 
dent out of KANU and the government, 
and since then Odinga has been busy 
rounding up support. Last week he got 
a new base from which to further harass 
Kenyatta. At a noisy press conference 
in Nairobi, 27 Kenyan legislators an- 
nounced that they were resigning from 
KANU to form a party called the Kenya 
People’s Union. To no one’s surprise, 
Oginga Odinga showed up to head it. 

Kenyatta will be able to keep the 
new opposition in line in Parliament, 
where KANU holds 144 of the 171 
seats, but Odinga and his new party 
will be able to cause plenty of trouble, 
Odinga heads the powerful 1,250,000- 
member Luo tribe, which is second only 
to Kenyatta’s Kikuyus. Because the new 
party numbers among its founders the 
leaders of the oil and dock workers’ 
unions, Odinga also has a new power to 
call wildcat strikes. Moreover, he has 
reportedly been plotting near Momba- 
sa with politicians from Tanzania who 
share his pro-Communist views. : 

Under the circumstances, Kenyatta 
is understandably concerned about up- 
holding law and order. While cables of 
support poured in from smaller Kenyan 
communities (including a group of 
white farmers), Kenyatta invited his 
police and army commanders to a de 
luxe steak luncheon at the Nairobi state 
house, where he told them bluntly: *Pol- 
itics is for politicians. Your role is to de- 
fend the country.” Riot police dispersed 
100 banner-waving Odinga demonstra- 
tors outside Parliament. An official 
KANU statement warned firmly that “in- 
timidation and coercion and the spread 
of fear and suspicion calculated to cre- 
ate tribal conflict and despondency is 
illegal.” And at week’s end Kenyatta 
lifted the passports of several of the 
new opposition members to prevent 
them from traipsing abroad, hatching 
plots to bother Kenya's peace. 
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IRAQ 


A Moderate Choice 


The presence of some 4,000 Egyp- 
tian troops has helped thwart six anti- 
government plots in the past year alone 
in coup-happy Iraq. After a helicopter 
crash did what the attempted coups had 
failed to do and killed President Abdul 
Salam Aref (TIME, April 22), Egypt's 
President Nasser wanted to be sure that 
Iraqs new ruler would be as friendly 
to Egyptian aims as Aref. Off to Bagh- 
dad went Field Marshal Abdel Hakim 
Amer, Egypts No. 2 man, ostensibly 
to attend Aref's funeral but essentially 
to see that Nasser got what he wanted. 
Last week, with a nudge from the Egyp- 
tians, Iraq's Cabinet and top generals 
picked an underdog as Aref's successor. 
The new President: Abdel Rahman 
Aref, 50, the dead President’s older 
brother and the acting chief of the 
armed services. 

Though the choice may have seemed 
logical to the outside world, it came 
about by a circuitous process. In the 
initial balloting, Aref was the last 
choice. The generals wanted Major Gen- 
eral Abdel Aziz Uqaili, Iraq's Defense 
Minister, who favors an all-out war to 
exterminate Iraq's rebellious Kurdish 
minority. The Cabinet wanted Premier 
Abdel Rahman Bazzaz, who would slow 
state socialism. Favoring neither aim, 
Nasser wanted neither man. With Amer 
on hand to wield Egypt’s influence, the 
Iraqis finally settled on Aref. 

While his brother was hot-tempered 
and widely feared, new President Aref 
is a quiet, moderate man who has—if 
such a thing is possible in Iraq—prac- 
tically no personal enemies. And his 
views are more easygoing, too. He feels 
that an all-out war on the Kurds— 
which Uqaili was preparing to prosecute 
in a big spring drive—is an operation 
that cannot succeed. In one of his first 
statements, he held out the prospect of 
local rule for the Kurds, which is as 
close as any Iraqi chief has come to 
meeting their demands for autonomy. 
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PEOPLE 


After seven months of silence and 
uncertainty, the family in Oklahoma 
City had happy news. In an envelope 
bearing North Vietnamese stamps, Air 
Force Lieut. Colonel James Robinson 
Risner, 41, (TIME cover, April 23, 
1965), sent word to his wife Kathleen 
and their five children: "I am in perfect 
health and excellent Te All m 
needs are supplied." Listed as miss- 
ing in AMETE his F-105 Thun- 
derchief was blasted down by ground 
fire near the North Vietnamese town 
of Thanh Hoa, Robbie Risner didn't 
indicate where he was being held pris- 
oner, but he did write that at least he 
can now receive and send one letter 


a month. 


The three girls had all trooped over 
to the Manhattan boutique of Designer 
Arnold Scaasi to replenish their spring 
and summer wardrobes. Mama Anne 
McDonnell Ford, 46, picked an eve- 
ning outfit of bright pink sequins, but 
her girls, Anne Ford Uzielli, 23, who 
expects her baby in December, and 
Charlotte Ford Niarchos, 25, whose 
child is due this summer, bought loose- 
fitting, quieter frocks of black lacquered 
lace and peau de soie. Since Charlotte 
and Anne are both beatified on the 
Best Dressed list and Mrs. Ford is 
canonized in the Fashion Hall of Fame, 
the New York Herald Tribune's Eu- 
genia Sheppard became curious about 
the new glad rags and sent a photog- 


rapher over to Mrs. Ford's apartment 
to make a formal portrait. It was all 
quite formal indeed, until Mrs. Ford 
elegantly flopped her legs over the arm 
of a chair. "Stay that way,” Said the 
photographer. “It’s sorta cute.’ 

Two of the nation’s most durable 
churchmen were feeling introspective 
and weary. Boston's salty Richard Car- 
dinal Cushing, 70, nearing the 45th 
anniversary of his ordination, told the 
students at St. John’s Seminary: “I have 
reached with weary steps and a heavy 
heart the evening of my life. I pray 
that with God’s help I shall be able to 
finish the journey in accordance with 
his divine will.” Going on 50 years in 
the priesthood, New York's Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, 76, felt tired as well. 
“I don't know if І can keep going on 
much longer," he said at a Catholic 
charities communion breakfast. But 
then he laughed: “I will keep going as 
long as I can, even if I need a derrick 
to get me out of my car.” 


As the Fool informed King Lear on 
the heath: "Prithee, nuncle, be con- 
tented; 'tis a naughty night to swim in. 
Now a little fire . .." Russia's new 
Lear, Nikita Khrushchev, passed his 
72nd birthday on the heath outside his 
dacha near Moscow. His family held a 
pleasant little party all right, but alack, 
the palace-controlled Soviet press had 
neither poetry nor prose to mark the 
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livestock soon plods away discreetly into 
the snow. Back at the ranch, the people 
play their own brand of choose-up part- 
ners and struggle valiantly to keep bore- 
dom at bay. They just about make it. 


British Beach Party 


The Girl-Getters is a dispassionate 
study of youthful drifters at a Brit- 
ish seaside resort, glimpsed, in effect, 
through bloodshot eyes. When a British 
moviemaker wants to spell out the mid- 
dle-class vapidities rejected by youth, he 
naturally heads straight for the shore 
where “the grockles" turn out in force. 
Grockles are the holidaying suckers of 
all ages, gathering junk in shabby sou- 
venir shops, having their pictures taken, 
and eating anything, says one young 
cynic, “so long as it’s with chips.” 

Living year-round in this wretched 
tourist town is a gang of resolute ne’er- 
do-wells who wait for the swinging 
summer months to con the vacationers. 
Leader of the group is Tinker (Oliver 
Reed), a street photographer and sex 
mechanic, who snaps pictures of new 
arrivals, his way of tagging every new 
bird on the scene. He and his cronies 
nest down with most of them, though 
their conquests seem singularly joyless. 
Typical, for Tinker, is one giddy pickup 
who starts nattering about love the min- 
ute she gets her clothes off. 

The hot-weather Lothario gets his 
comeuppance from a free-thinking Lon- 
don model (Jane Merrow) who smooth- 
ly beats him at his own game. She lets 
him drive her Buick Riviera and invites 
him to her father’s luxurious summer 
home, where one of her donnish young 
Establishment pals sneeringly trounces 
him in а tennis match. Tinker ultimately 
sees himself as the girl sees him—in- 
consequential and rather desperate, not 
a galloping individualist who puts down 
society because it stinks, but a wobbly 
nonentity who is afraid to grow up 
and compete for all the dandy, vulgar 
goodies the world affords. 


REED & MERROW IN “GIRL-GETTERS” 
Through bloodshot eyes. 
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Girl-Getters would be a better movie 
if Scenarist Peter Draper had put fewer 
words into his characters’ mouths. Oc- 
casionally, they seem to be speaking 
less for themselves than for a troubled 
generation in toto. But Director Michael 
Winner masks the deficiency, coolly 
catching the feverish, gotta-keep-busy 
restlessness of youth on the go. Wher- 
ever the action is, from ballroom to 
boardwalk to a beachside spree in which 
a bride-and-groom are burned in effigy, 
Winner gives a commanding end-of- 
summer air to every moment of it. 


Sporting Short 

Skaterdater. Speeding, curling, swerv- 
ing, skillfully hopping curbs or suddenly 
stretching out flat to glide under a 
parked truck, seven adolescent boys on 
skateboards cruise the streets of a sunny 
California town. Their performance is 
fine, fast sport until—hey, what’s up? 


p 


SKATERDATERS IN "SKATERDATER" 
Along the freeways of biology. 


One of the freckle-faced daredevils no- 
tices that a freckle-faced girl on a bicy- 
cle is noticing him. Soon he peels away 
to investigate—and a fearful tremor of 
change goes through a world so far 
snugly limited to boys, boards and sim- 
ple physical prowess. Girls are the 
tribe's natural enemy. 

Having only that much to say, this 
free-flowing film short—unbroken by a 
single word of dialogue—says it with 
exceptional humor and freshness in pre- 
cisely 18 minutes. Never overemphasiz- 
ing, music combines with the insistent 
scrape of skate wheels in a cheery val- 
edictory to the beardless lads (all played 
by nonprofessionals), presumably head- 
ed for new spills and thrills on the 
freeways of biological maturity. Pro- 
ducer Marshal Backlar, 30, and Writer- 
Director Noel Black, 28, thus establish 
themselves as novice moviemakers who 
seem happily unafraid of going their 
own way. They resolutely tackle a mi- 
nor theme and polish it to professional 
perfection—a swift, sensitive and 
celebration of a small universal 
Succinct as poetry, Skat 
happens like a green 
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SURGERY 
А Better Half-Heart 


Inventive, ingenious and daring sur- 
gery took another step last week toward 
the ultimate goal of replacing human 
hearts hopelessly damaged by disease. 
The operation at Houston S Methodist 
Hospital was not, as racing-pulse press 
reports first proclaimed, “history s first 
implant of an artificial heart, but it in- 
corporated famed Surgeon Michael E. 
DeBakey's latest refinements of a device 
on which he and his colleagues at Bay- 
lor and Rice universities have worked 
for eight years. And it gave a doomed 
patient renewed hope of life. 

Marcel L. DeRudder, 65, a former 
miner, long a victim of rheumatic heart 
disease, had been unable to do any work 
for 24 years. Dr. DeBakey (TIME 
cover, May 28) and the cardiologists on 
his team soon found that DeRudder had 
a badly damaged and calcified mitral 
valve, through which blood passes from 
the left auricle to the left ventricle. This 
valve had worked so poorly for so long 
that the overtaxed left ventricle had be- 
come enlarged, flabby and inefficient. It 
was possible that Patient DeRudder 
could survive with nothing more than an 
artificial valve, but the surgeons could 
not be sure until they cut into his chest 
and saw for themselves. 

Hours of Decision. The operation be- 
gan at 7:40 a.m. With a ten-inch inci- 
sion across his chest, DeRudder was 
hooked up to a heart-lung machine. And 
then, as five cameras recorded every 
step, the surgeons opened his left auri- 
cle. They replaced the diseased valve, 
but even this promised little. The left 
ventricle, the main pumping chamber, 
which does more than half the heart's 
work, was too badly diseased. Standing 
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DeBAKEY & TEAM OPERATING 
Only twice before. 


ready in the operating room was a team 
of doctors and engineers with the one 
device that might help: a “half-heart” 
to assist the left ventricle by partially 
bypassing it (see diagram). An instru- 
ment based on the same principle but 
of different design and materials had 
been first tried іп man 24 years ago, 
when Dr. DeBakey used it to keep a 
moribund patient alive for 34 days 
(Time, Nov. 8, 1963), and for only 
the second time last February, when 
Brooklyn's Dr. Adrian Kantrowitz used 
a comparable device for 24 hours.* 

Was Patient DeRudder's condition so 


* [n an operation at Maimonides Hospital 
that was not publicized. “We chose to study 
our attempt carefully and analyze the results," 
said Dr. Kantrowitz. 
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382 women and 312 men, under lab- 
oratory conditions, SOmetimes in coi- 
tion, sometimes by masturbatory tech- 
niques. The carefully collected data 
have a far more immediate application 
than Dr. Kinsey's massive addition to 
the libraries of sexology. 

Dr. Masters ventured into detailed sex 
research after he found that many of 
his patients had sex problems ranging 
from frigidity and impotence to pre- 
mature ejaculation and inability to 
achieve full mutual satisfaction in or- 
gasm; from latent homosexuality to 
guilt feelings about masturbation, and 
worst of all, infertility. Because he be- 
lieves in the institution of marriage and 
deeply deplores the frequency of di- 
vorce, Masters was convinced that only 
through understanding of the most ba- 
sic physiologic processes could many of 
his patients’ agonizing difficulties be re- 
solved. And he was appalled to find 
that although medical scientists have 
thoroughly investigated abnormal sex- 
uality, they have virtually ignored the 
normal. With Mrs. Johnson to help 
him, he set out to apply laboratory 
findings to his patients. 

Polite Reproduction. Many of the 
physiologic details that Masters and 
Johnson have revealed may well be of 
primary interest only to other sexolo- 
gists. But they are already being put to 
good medical use, helping to make it 
possible for supposedly infertile couples 
to have children, helping to prolong the 
enjoyment of a healthy and normal sex 
life for aging couples at least into their 
80s. And other universities are already 
following Washington's lead in setting up 
programs for the study of what they 
politely call "reproduction," and treat- 
ment of associated problems. 


DERMATOLOGY 
Acne, Hormones & Milk 


Acne is so common an affliction, es- 
pecially among teen-agers, that some 
authorities regard it as an unavoidable 
side effect of hormonal changes during 
puberty. As a result, general medical 
textbooks either ignore the problem or 
dismiss it in a sentence. But there is far 
more to acne than that, California’s Dr. 
Jerome K. Fisher told the American 
Dermatological Association. And much 
of the trouble can be traced to what goes 
into the victim’s stomach. From a study 
of 1,088 patients seen in ten years of 
Pasadena practice, Dermatologist Fish- 
er has concluded that a principal villain 
is milk. 1 

Sugar & Fat. Some of his teen-age 
patients drank as much as four quarts of 
milk a day, Dr. Fisher found, and their 
acne tapered off as soon as he tapered 
off their milk. His acne patients drank 
up to four times as much milk as the 
general population. Cow's milk con- 
tains 34 times as much salt as human 
milk, Dr. Fisher noted, along with gen- 
erous amounts of butterfat and milk 
sugar. And Dr. Fisher accuses sugars as 
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well as fats of aggravating acne. More 
to the point, male hormones (andro- 
gens) have long been recognized as a 
major triggering factor in acne, and Dr. 
Fisher suggested that female hormones 
of the progesterone type (unlike the 
estrogens) work the same way. Which 
makes it particularly significant that 
*about 8046 of the cows that are giving 
milk are pregnant and are throwing off 
hormones continuously.” 

Progesterone breaks down into an- 
drogens, Dr. Fisher pointed out, and 
these stimulate the production of se- 
bum, the waxy substance secreted by 
the sebaceous glands of the upper trunk 
and head. These myriad, tiny glands are 
easily blocked by hardened sebum, 
which creates a blackhead. In its ef- 
forts to get rid of this plug, the body 
starts the inflammatory process, caus- 
ing a pimple. Inside the pimple are 
blood and lymph fluids in which bacteria 
thrive, creating a pustule similar to a 
small boil. At the edges of big pustules, 
bacterial poisons kill skin cells and leave 
disfiguring scars. 

Diet & Stress. In treating acne, Dr. 
Fisher prescribes antibiotics to keep 
down the bacteria, and drains the pus- 
tules. He condemns the acne victim's 
bathroom ritual of pimple-squeezing as 
dangerous and likely to spread the infec- 
tion. Dr. Fisher prescribes drying lo- 
tions to reduce the skin’s oiliness, and 
he preaches the importance of soap- 
and-water cleanliness, plus germicides. 

But a major element in his acne treat- 
ment is diet, a prescription that is not so 


ACNE VICTIM 
Just about everything they live on. 


simple as it sounds. Mothers complain 


that grown boys and girls keep on drink- 
ing milk, as in childhood, “because they 
don't like to chew meat or any food 
that takes time to eat—they're in too 
much of a rush." When Dr. Fisher ad- 
vises teen-agers to cut down on foods 
rich in both fats and sweets—fried 
foods, ice cream, peanut butter, whole- 
milk cheeses (as distinct from cottage 
cheese), nuts and pastries, many of 
them set up an anguished wail: “Why, 
that’s everything I live on.” Dr. Fisher 
has another, admittedly impractical, 
prescription for his pimply patien 
lax. Their acne, he notes, almost : 
flares up at such times of 
school exams, and 

look better afte 
vacation. 
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Concern About Confessions 
See Cover 
| How Hie a nation such as the U.S., 
which professes the Jeffersonian ideal 
of “equal and exact justice to all men, 
balance the safety of SUE Cl against the 
1 he individual? , 
ү. cen the Supreme Court raised 
that profound issue by hurling a con- 
stitutional thunderbolt at the most basic 
U.S. police method of solving crimes: 
questioning suspects and extracting con- 
fessions. For decades, that system has 
thrived on the fact that most people are 
not aware of their constitutional right 
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it was so vague in its general application 
that it could be interpreted as requiring 
lawyers throughout some police inter- 
rogations. As police see it, this would 
mean that all suspects would simply 
stop talking. Out would go the time- 
honored use of confessions In court, a 
practice that police claim is vital to con- 
viction in 8096 of all criminal cases. 

In almost record time the Supreme 
Court has been forced to face the task 
of clarifying its own opinion by accept- 
ing five new confession cases. They raise 
six vital issues: 1) When do a suspect's 
constitutional rights begin? 2) Must po- 
lice inform him of those rights? 3) Does 
he need a lawyer to waive them? 4) Are 


CBS-TV 


To balance public safety against private rights. 


to silence. By holding that suspects may 
need lawyers to protect that right not 
merely in court but in the police station, 
the court's decision in Escobedo v. Illi- 
nois posed a cop's nightmare—no more 
confessions. : 

As often happens in great’ constitu- 
tional dramas, the starring player was a 
nobody: Danny Escobedo, 26, 5 ft. 5 in., 
106 Ibs., a Chicago laborer serving 20 
years for first-degree murder. Like most 
convicts, Danny was sure he had taken 
a bum rap. In his case, the Supreme 
Court agreed. Danny had confessed to 
complicity in his brother-in-law’s mur- 
der, but only after Chicago police had 
refused to let him see his lawyer, who 
was in the station house trying to see 
him.* Not only did the court void Dan- 
ny's confession: it held that every ar- 
rested American is now entitled to con- 
sult his lawyer as soon as police investi- 
^ ma її à prime suspect. 


written 


E The photographs on the cover are from 
the files of the Chicago police department. 
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indigents entitled to lawyers in the police 
station? 5) Does Escobedo retroactively 
threaten pre-1964 confessions? 6) To 
what extent does it forbid the whole 
process of U.S. police interrogations? 
The court’s answers may affect the 
liberty and the safety of all Americans. 
As Justice Abe Fortas put it during the 
oral arguments last month: *We deal 
not with the criminal against society, 
but the state and the individual.” 
Speechless Things. At the heart of the 
debate is a search for the proper limit 
on police power in a free society—a 
society that confronts its cops with fast 
cars, urban slums, organized crime, 
Street violence, anonymous people, and 
а crime rate rising five times faster than 
the rate of population growth. To cope 
with such conditions, the police argue 
that they must have all reasonable au- 
thority to question any citizen. Inves- 
tigation alone, they say, cannot solve 
many crimes, such as burglary, murder 
and mugging, in which the culprits leave 
no physical traces. “I defy anyone to 
ea eoa: at abe 
д А QE ng, c 
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reely or was 


falsely—a not unknown reaction to the 
sinister air of the police station. 

Absolute Privacy. The day is just 
about gone when police used rubber 
hoses, explained a defendant's suspicious 
bruises by claiming that “һе fell down- 
stairs," or (in New Orleans) made 
hydrophobic Negroes talk by suspend- 
ing them over a lake canal at night. 
Today, the goal is "rapport" with the 
“subject.” Having discovered psychol- 
ogy, the cops induce "truth" by psych- 
ing the suspect. 

In one leading police manual, Crim- 
inal Interrogation and Confessions, 


Northwestern Law Professor Fred E. 
Inbau and Polygrapher John E. Reid 
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With equal and exact justice to all. 
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depict the modern interrogator as “a 
hunter stalking his game.” They pre- 
scribe absolute privacy in a small, bare, 
windowless room. “Display an air of 
confidence in the subject’s guilt,” they 
urge. Appear to have “all the time in the 
world.” The interrogator strips the sus- 
pect’s status away by using his first 
name—‘Joe” rather than “Mister” — 
and slowly moves his chair “closer, 50 
that, ultimately, one of the subject's 
knees is just in between the interro- 
gators two knees." Says he: "Your 
mouth's very dry, isn’t it?” à 

Inbau recommends the sympathetic 
pitch that anyone in the same fix “might 
have done the same thing," that the 
crime had a "morally acceptable mo- 
tive.’ Also helpful: “Condemn the vic- 
tim.” With a rapist, for example, the 
detective should indignantly exclaim: 
“Joe, no woman should be on the street 
alone at night looking as sexy as she did. 
Even here today she’s got on a low-cut 
dress that makes visible damn near all 
of her breasts. That’s wrong!” 

Only the Truth. If Joe refuses to ad- 
mit statutory rape, for example, the 
interrogator can always claim that the 
girl is accusing him of forcible rape. 
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Result: “The subject will usually react 
immediately by making a denial of any 
force, while at the same time admitting 
the act of intercourse itself." If Joe still 
refuses to talk, “point out the incrim- 
inating significance of his refusal.” In- 
deed, the law assumes that failure to 
deny a serious accusation is unnatural, 
and therefore a sign of guilt, known as 
an “adoptive admission.” As one judge 
put it: “If you say anything, it will 
be held against you. If you don’t say 
anything, that will be held against you.” 
All of which may indicate how badly 
a suspect needs a lawyer. But if he de- 
mands one, argues Inbau, “the interro- 
gator may suggest that the subject save 
himself or his family the expense.” He 
should then confidently add: “Joe, I’m 
only looking for the truth, and if you're 
Ж. WALTER BENNETT 


telling the truth, that's it. You can han- 
dle this yourself." 

Dominate the Subject. Can he? In 
Minneapolis in 1962, John F. Biron, 18, 
admitted mugging an old woman, who 
later died. Accidentally, his lawyer dis- 
covered a police tape that showed how 
Biron had endured hours of relentless 
grilling by two hypnotic detectives. 
(*You're the fella’s gonna determine 
how long you're gonna be buried. You 
got the shovel. You're diggin’ the hole") 
Only the tape showed how the detec- 
tives had repeatedly lied in promising to \ 
send Вігоп to juvenile court, even | 
though he was legally an adult. When 
he talked, they charged him with adult 
murder. After hearing that tape, the 
Minnesota Supreme Court reversed Bi- 
ron's conviction. Significantly, he was 
later reconvicted on other evidence the 
cops already had. 

In Fundamentals of Criminal Inves 
tigation, former New York City De 
tive Charles O'Hara goes far beyon 
familiar Mutt & Jeff routine їп и 
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detective and is then saved by a “good 
guy” who coaxes him to shame the 
baddy by talking freely. O'Hara not only 
stresses “bluff on a split pair” (falsely 
claiming an accomplice has talked); he 
also recommends “pretense of physical 
evidence,” such as a faked lie-detector 
test or fake lab reports that play on n 
gullible suspect's “mystical notions 07 
the power of scientific crime detection. 

Above all, says O'Hara, the interroga- 
tor *must dominate his subject and 
overwhelm him with his inexorable will 

btain the truth." . 

ut is it always the truth? Quite 
often, the defendant later recants, forc- 
ing courts to determine the voluntari- 
ness of his confession. The issue be- 
comes a "swearing contest" between the 
scruffy confessor and three or four de- 
tectives who swear they never coerced 
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d often brooded à 
Сс troubled marriage to Manuel 
Valtierra, a key punch operator who was 
once arrested for stabbing Grace more 
than a dozen times. Danny himself fell 
in love with a pretty Irish-German girl 
of 17, and proudly claims, "I never 
touched her till we were married. ' To- 
day, Danny is a father, but his wife has 
divorced him and disappeared. He has 
yet to see his son, who was born while 
Danny was in Statesville Penitentiary 
for killing Manuel Valtierra. 

Handcuffed Client. Grace’s husband 
was shot in the back as he arrived at his 
slum home on Chicago’s West Side one 
cold January night in 1960. It was a 
typically clueless crime: no gun was 
found; there were no witnesses. But 
80% of all murders involve friends or 
relatives, and with no warrant the po- 
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Also helpful: condemn the victim. 


him. Understandably, most judges and 
juries prefer to believe policemen; in- 
deed, judges overlook trickery in the 
squeal room that would shock them in 
the courtroom. 
А Unseen Son. It was just such a swear- 
ing contest that created Escobedo v. 
Illinois, but in that case the nation's 
highest tribunal upheld the defendant 
— something that still awes Danny Es- 
cobedo, now 28 and long familiar with 
police stations. At his height, Danny 
hardly seems a threat to any healthy po- 
licewoman; yet he has managed to get 
himself picked up twice for "investiga- 
tion" and arrested five times on charges 
ranging from assault to murder, includ- 
ing two arrests since his release for 
packing a pistol and selling barbiturates. 
So far, he has beaten every rap. 
"I was never the ideal teen-ager,” 
Danny wryly recalls. But he has always 
been fiercely idealistic about marriage, 
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lice nabbed Grace, Danny and two of 
his friends, Bobby Chan, 17, and Benny 
Di Gerlando, 18. While detectives ques- 
tioned them for 144 hours at the city’s 
ugly grey police headquarters, Chan’s 
mother got in touch with Lawyer War- 
ren Wolfson, who had once represented 
Danny in a personal-injury case. Be- 
cause no one talked, Wolfson was finally 
able to get the whole crew released. By 
then, though, the cops had a theory: 
Danny & Со. had done Grace the favor 
of liquidating a hated husband. 

But how to prove it? Typically, the 
police chose more interrogation. Ten 
days later, they persuaded Di Gerlando 
to finger Danny as the killer. Rushed 
back to headquarters along with Grace 
and Chan, Danny was hustled into an 
interrogation room with his hands man- 
acled behind his back. No one warned 
him of his rights to silence and to coun- 
sel. Once more, Wolfson hurried to the 
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against him. The results were confusing. 
To weigh “totality,” the court devel- 
oped no fewer than 38 criteria, such as 
whether police conduct “shocked the 
conscience.” In two Cases similar to 
Escobedo, police barred the suspects’ 
lawyers; one confession came after sev- 
en hours, the other after twelve. While 
voiding the first, the court upheld the 
second. All this left lower courts to 
decide voluntariness almost as they 
pleased. 

In 1963, the Supreme Court started 
moving inexorably toward a solution in 
Gideon v. Wainwright, which discarded 
“totality” as the test of whether indi- 
gents were entitled to free counsel in 
state criminal trials. By imposing on the 
states the Sixth Amendment right to 
counsel, Gideon set an objective stand- 
ard: all indigents get free counsel in 


JUSTICE GOLDBERG (1962) 
Almost at once forced to clarify. 


the courtroom in felony cases without 
question. In May 1964, Massiah у. U.S. 
moved the right to counsel back to the 
pretrial stage of indictment. In June ot 
that year, Malloy v. Hogan made the 
Fifth Amendment binding on states. A 
week later Escobedo reversed Danny's 
conviction after he had spent 44 years 
in prison—and moved the Constitution, 
and lawyers, into the police station. The 
court made it clear that criminal prose- 
cutions actually start in the squeal room. 
To bar legal aid at that crucial stage, it 
ruled, “would make the trial no more 
than an appeal from the interrogation.” 
Two-Way Argument. Speaking for 
the five-man majority, Justice Goldberg 
acknowledged that a right to counsel 
during questioning might sharply dimin- 
ish confessions. He quoted the late Jus- 
tice Robert Jackson’s opinion in a prior 
case: “Any lawyer worth his salt will 
tell the suspect in no uncertain terms to 
make no statement to police under any 
circumstances.” But, said Goldberg, 
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“this argument cuts two ways. The fact 
that many confessions are obtained dur- 
ing this period points up its critical na- 
ture as a stage when legal aid and advice 
are surely needed. Our Constitution, 
unlike some, strikes the balance in favor 
of the right of the accused to be advised 
by his lawyer of his privilege against 
self-incrimination. 

“A system of law enforcement which 
comes to depend on the confession," 
continued Goldberg, “will, in the long 
run, be less reliable than a system which 
depends on extrinsic evidence independ- 
ently secured through skillful investiga- 
tion. If the exercise of constitutional 
rights will thwart the effectiveness of a 
system of law enforcement, then there is 
something very wrong with that system." 

Despite this manifesto, the basic Es- 
cobedo rule was actually limited. *We 

^» hold only," said the opinion, 
“that when the process shifts 
from investigatory to accusatory 
—when its focus is on the ac- 
cused and its purpose is to elicit 
a confession—our adversary sys- 
tem begins to operate, and, un- 
der the circumstances here, the 
accused must be permitted to 
consult his lawyer.” [|| 

Even that specific rule, with | 
its insistence on the importance | 
of the "focus" point, struck the 
four dissenters as all wrong. Not 
only is the rule unworkable "un- 
less police cars are equipped with 
public defenders," declared Jus- 
tice Byron White, but it "reflects 
a deep-seated distrust of law-en- 
forcement officers everywhere." 
Said Justice John M. Harlan: 
“I think the rule is most ill- 
conceived and that it seriously 
and unjustifiedly fetters perfectly 
legitimate methods of criminal 
enforcement.” 

Court у. Court. Across the 
country, many lower courts ech- 
oed the dissenters’ fears by rul- 
ing that Escobedo voids a con- 
fession only if, as in Danny Escobedo’s 
case, the suspect had retained a lawyer T 
and was not allowed to consult him. By i 
contrast, the California Supreme Court f 
went beyond Escobedo and ruled last | 
year that a constitutional right to coun- \\ 
sel exists even if a suspect does not ask | 
to exercise it. In California, police fail- | 
ure to warn a suspect of his rights to 
silence and to counsel now voids his \ 
confession even though he makes no re- 
quest for a lawyer. 

By last December, two U.S. appel- 
late courts had interpreted Escobedo 
in diametrically opposite ways. Duty- 
bound to referee such a conflict, the 
Supreme Court sifted 170 confession 
appeals and accepted five involving six 

defendants: 
> Sylvester Johnson and Stanley 
sidy, now awaiting execution in i! 
Jersey, were implicated b; 
erate's coerced confession 
holdup murder 
in Camden. Joh 
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schizoid, asked a magistrate for a law- 
yer, was refused, and confessed after 
twelve hours. Cassidy, then 25 and "re- 
gressed,” received no warning and con- 
fessed during 20 hours' grilling. Because 
both convictions were final before Esco- 
bedo, they pose the retroactivity riddle. 
>» Ernesto Miranda, 23, an “emotion- 
ally ill” truck driver, received 25- and 
30-year sentences in 1963 for robbing 
a woman and kidnaping and raping an 
18-year-old girl. Miranda was picked 
up on suspicion: both victims identified 
him in a line-up. He talked freely, was 
neither told nor knew of his right to 
counsel. The Arizona Supreme Court 
took the “hard” Escobedo line, upheld 
his conviction. 2 
» Roy А. Stewart, 28, а sixth-grade 
dropout, was suspected in 1963 of 
mugging a number of Los Angeles 
women, one of whom died. Arrested 
with his common-law wife, Stewart was 
grilled 44 days before admitting that 
he robbed but did not kill the woman. 
He was sentenced to death for felony- 
murder. He did not request counsel, 
claims he confessed to free his wife. 
The California Supreme Court said po- 
lice should have given him a silence 
warning, reversed his conviction. 
> Michael Vignera, 31, got a 30- to 
60-year rap for holding up a Brooklyn 
dress shop in 1961. Vignera was fin- 
gered by a confederate, linked to stolen 
goods, and identified by his victims. 
He confessed after about twelve hours. 
To clinch the police case, he was 
then grilled far beyond "focus," and 
was not taken before a judge until 
roughly 24 hours after his arrest. He 
was not advised of his right to counsel; 
police also ignored New York's prompt- 
arraignment statute. The state's highest 
court upheld his conviction on “totality” 
grounds. 
> Carl C. Westover, 44, the only fed- 
eral defendant, was picked up by Kan- 
sas City, Mo., police in 1963 after they 
got FBI word that he was suspected of 
robbing two federally insured banks in 
California. The police first questioned 
him about local robberies; some 14 
hours later they turned him over to 
FBI agents, who got a confession 24 
hours later. Though warned of his right 
to counsel, Westover was not allowed 
to exercise it; he was held incom- 
municado for eleven days before being 
arraigned. He drew a 30-year sentence. 
усы ое үе Taises the issue of ЕВІ 
collusion with loc, i i 
Хол К al police to avoid the 
Hypocrisy v. Disaster. In choosin 
these cases, the Supreme Court SACRIS 
Escobedo's potential dynamite: all but 
one of the confessions were apparentl 
true and voluntary; most of the defend. 
ants probably could not have been con- 
victed without their confessions. Yet 
the court is being asked to void all the 
confessions by reading into Escobedo a 
new standard: that police must warn 
all suspects at focus point that they need 
not talk, that anything they say may be 
held against them, and that they have a 
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JOHNSON, CASSIDY & CONFEDERATE 
Posing the retroactivity riddle. 


right to counsel, furnished by the state 
if necessary. 

As it devoted an unusual three days 
to oral arguments last month, the court 
heard the defendants lawyers declare 
that the new standard will not affect 
organized crime, whose members well 
know their rights, but will simply end 
the present hypocrisy of hiding the Con- 
stitution from the squeal room's main 
customers—the poor, the ignorant and 
the mentally limited. 

Lawyers for the states and the Jus- 
tice Department implored the court to 
the contrary. Don't expand the limited 
Escobedo ruling in ways that handcuff 
police interrogation, they said. Don't 
forget society's rights and Benjamin 
Cardozo’s words: “Justice, though due 
the accused, is due the accuser also." 
Don't abandon “totality of circum- 
stances" in judging whether confessions 
are free or coerced. Don't assume that 
"focus" is workable as an objective test. 
Don't expect judges to reconstruct just 
when the focus point was reached or 
whether the suspect really waived his 
rights when he talked. Don't add such 
new confusion that ultimately the only 
solution will be a truly automatic test: 
no interrogation without a lawyer. 

. Supreme Swinger. Indeed, the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, as amicus 
curiae in all of the cases before the 
реше Court, advocates exactly that 
‚ one ACLU. argues that police 
И 15 inherently so coercive- that 
d Suspects privilege against self- 
^ ша сап be protected only by 
the PN ed mere warnings from 
, аге his adversaries. In 
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most of the others blame Chicago for 
their troubles. “Anybody would have 
known that guy had a right to see his 
attorney," snorts a Seattle police lieu- 
tenant. “If they hadn't messed up, we 
wouldn't be stuck today." To get un- 
stuck, more and more police are hand- 
ing out impeccable warnings. “We warn, 
warn, warn,” says Denver D.A. Bert М. 
Keating. “It may hurt to stop the guy 
in midsentence," adds Miami Beach Po- 
lice Chief Rocky Pomerance, “but 
what's the use if we can't use what he 
says?” 

In Cincinnati, Prosecutor Melvin С. 
Reuger is lecturing every single cop on 
the meaning of Escobedo, and sharply 
advising them to “do a more effective 
job before you start talking to a de- 
fendant.” Adds Atlanta’s Detective Su- 
perintendent Clinton, Chafin: “People 
now realize they’ve got to get out and 
dig up the evidence.” Detroit’s Detec- 
tive Chief Vincent Piersante recently re- 
vealed a significant set of statistics. In 
pre-warning 1961, confessions were 
“essential” in 20.9% of Detroit’s murder 
cases; in 1965, with warnings, Pier- 
sante’s men actually got more confes- 
sions, and yet they were considered “es- 
sential” in only 9.3% of murder cases 
—all because of sharper sleuthing be- 
fore arrest. 

Eternal Gatemouths. For police, at 
least, perhaps the most interesting news 
is that warnings by no means stop con- 
fessions. In Philadelphia last October, 
police began giving verbal warnings as 
soon as they suspected anyone of being 
“involved.” After that comes a six-ques- 
tion written warning that detectives 
carefully read aloud and suspects sign. 
By last month 76% of all felony sus- 
pects had nonetheless made voluntary 
statements; the confessors ranged from 
68.8% of robbery defendants to 82.6% 
of murder defendants. To the Supreme 
Court, on the other hand, such statis- 
tics may suggest that a suspect who 
waives his rights to silence is obviously 
in need of a lawyer to tell him precisely 
what he is waiving. 

However it may complicate the so- 
lution of some crimes, many experts 
see Escobedo as a spur to better police 
training, тоге computerized law- 
enforcement procedures, and faster de- 
velopment of scientific crime detection. 
Moreover, no matter how far the Su- 
preme Court goes, a large number of 
suspects will always be "gatemouths, 
compulsive confessors who need no en- 
couragement to announce their guilt. 
“Human nature saves US, says опе 
California prosecutor. *People talk any- 
way." In Seattle, for example, police 
insist that a burglar recently emerged 
from a skylight to be confronted by 
two waiting cops with drawn guns. 
Their first words: “You have the right 
to remain silent; you may consult an 
attorney before you make a statement; 
anything you say may be held against 
you.” Astonished, the burglar admit- 
ted his guilt and cleared the books then 
and there. 
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NEWMAN & "STATIONS" 
Without the aid of Simon. 


PAINTING 


Of a Different Stripe 


When a 19th century artist set out to 
depict the Stations of the Cross, he 
could fall back on a ready-made iconog- 
raphy. The fifth painting, he knew, must 
represent Simon helping Christ shoulder 
the cross. Not so for an abstract paint- 
er, who must face the problem of por- 
traying the progression toward Calvary 
without the props of episodic, cartoon- 
strip clarity, and at the same time strive 
to render its essential agony. Barnett 
Newman, 61, the most abstract of the 
U.S. abstract expressionists, made the 
problem even harder: he resolved to 
limit himself to his own astringent style, 
depict Christ'S passage in stark vertical 
chords, using only black and white on 
raw unprimed canvas. 

"I wanted to hold the emotion," says 
Newman, "rather than waste it оп pic- 
turesque ecstasies.” There is nothing 
programmatic or descriptive about the 
resulting 14 Stations, put on view last 
week in Manhattan's Guggenheim Mu- 
seum. Each measures 68 in. by 72 in., 
contains ever so slight variations of ver- 
tical bands, each setting up harmonic 
tensions with the rest. Viewed under 
Intense illumination, Newman’s striped 
Stations seem to quiver with the vi- 
brancy of lines of diffracted light seen 
through an electric arc spectroscope. 

Newman, who has worked on the 
sequence over the past eight years, sub- 
titled them with Christ's last cry, Lema 
sabachthani (Aramaic for “My God 
my God, why forsake me?”), Says 
Newman: “This is the Outcry of Jesus 
the question that has no answer.” At 
the end he has added a 15th painting. 
Be, II, which breaks the austerity with 
a brigh ange band. He denies that 
he Resurrection, insists 


an artist. Long an artists artist who 
has refused to have dealers and did not 
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allow a one-man show until he was 45, 
he has emerged only in recent years as 
a kind of pioneer figure for younger, 
hard-edge artists. As uncompromising 
as his paintings, Newman believes that 
at the very least his Stations are "an 
expression of my own involvement.” 
Thus stated, they may well also pose 
the question every artist must answer 
for himself: Why paint? 


COLLECTORS 


A Beautician's Booty 

The late Polish-born cosmetics czar- 
ina, Helena Rubinstein, was a passion- 
ate pack rat. As some women accumu- 
late lipsticks, she collected silverware, 
Oriental rugs, miniature period furni- 
ture, African art and dolls. She also 
owned works by the greatest French 
painters of her day. When she died last 
year at the age of 94, she left four 
homes—in Manhattan, Greenwich, 
Conn., London and Paris—each packed 
with masterpieces and exquisite junk. 

Just to move her collection through 
the auction halls last week required 
eight separate sales in seven days. Said 
an appraiser for New York’s Parke- 
Bernet Galleries, after picking through 
her 26-room Manhattan triplex pent- 
house at 625 Park Avenue: “She even 
had closets leading to closets.” But 
many of her choicest treasures were 
kept in her Пе St. Louis flat in Paris. 
On the sales’ opening day, a La Fres- 
naye cubist painting of garden tools 
brought $100,000. Chagall’s Lovers 
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MME. RUBINSTEIN & HER PORTRAITS 
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PR O B LE M S we encounter 


600 tons in 55 seconds 


i ule bridge takes a trunk road carrying dense traffic 
ee амы waterway near Vanersborg in Sweden. 
As part of the 570 m. long Dalbo road bridge, completed in 
1964, its short opening and closing times are a key factor | 
in ensuring a smooth traffic flow. The bridge motion is i 
crank-operated with push-button control. With a leaf length | 
of 50.53 m. and a width of 17.35 m. this is the biggest | 
single-leaf bascule bridge of the rolling-lift type (Scherzer | 
design) in Europe. Design and construction was by M.A.N. 
Gustavsburg.. Incidentally, M.A.N. also supplied the stand- 
by Diesel engine for the emergency generating set. 
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THE PRESS 


NEWSPAPERS 


Last Blood from a Pale Stone — 

Twice in the past four years. strikes 
have shut down and crippled New York 
newspapers. Last week another strike 
seemed certain. And this time the stakes 
were higher than ever. The newly 
formed World Journal Tribune, Inc., 
comprising three merged dailies, was 
in danger of capsizing just as it was 
being launched. And one of its mem- 
bers, the Herald Tribune, was in danger 
of going under for good. f 

The publishers had set April 25 as 
the date for the appearance of the new 
afternoon paper, the World Journal, 
but adamant labor unions caused them 
to postpone their plans indefinitely. 
Though New York's unions are among 
the strongest and best-paid in the U.S. 
newspaper business, they showed no 
signs of compromising their stiff de- 
mands. Informed that they would lose 
roughly 2,000 members as a result of 
the merger, they insisted on the highest 
possible severance pay and dismissal of 
employees on a basis of strict seniority. 
At one point, the Guild, which repre- 
sents editorial employees, even de- 
manded that all its members be kept on 
the payroll for a full year. Inevitably, 
negotiations bogged down; nor did the 
intervention of Mayor John Lindsay 
late in the week get them moving again. 

Mean Appearance. Taking grim 
stock of the situation, Herald Tribune 
Publisher John Hay Whitney wrote an 
eloquent Page One indictment of the 
unions and a last-minute plea for co- 
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operation. “In the past,” he said, “man- 
agement’s side has always been mod- 
estly withheld for fear of offending the 
negotiators and labor has had its say 
effectively so that we always appeared 
either mean or incompetent and some- 
times both." Whitney conceded that 
the publishers had much to answer for 
in the past. But the present problem, 
he went on, is *here and now when we 
are trying to make a new start and we 
find that we can't. The unions won't 
let us." 

Could it be, Whitney wondered, that 
the unions have “concluded that they 
don't need us, that we are weak and 
not worth saving"? He did not deny 
that the Trib is financially weak in- 
deed. “Maybe they think that in this 
pale stone," he wrote, "there is an- 
other drop to be squeezed out. There 
isn't. The newspapers of this city, for 
all the fact of the competition among 
them and the ancient work practices 
they are forced to follow, have the 
most expensive union contracts in the 
country." 

Lively Companion. “I bought the 
Herald Tribune eight years ago because 
I believe deeply in the value of articu- 
late, intelligent discussion of our world," 
wrote Whitney, almost as if he were 
expecting the imminent demise of his 
paper. "I wanted it to continue to be 
what I always thought it was: a lively 
companion to a wide circle of friends. 
I did not buy it to make myself wealthy 
or famous or powerful. You cannot 
buy the traditions and principles of 
this newspaper; you can only lend them 
a hand toward survival. That effort has 
not been completely successful." 


REPORTING 


Sweetheart of Sigma Delta Chi 

While the New York newspaper un- 
ions were getting their Jumps from Pub- 
lisher Jock Whitney, the Washington 
press corps was taking an equally sharp 
pasting from a former colleague. Speak- 
ing with the experience of 35 years as 
a reporter, Presidential Press Secretary 
Bill Moyers’ new assistant, Robert Н. 
Fleming, denounced the sloppy per- 
formances turned in by so many of the 
men he now has to deal with. In a 
speech to the Washington chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, Fleming got his col- 
lected gripes off his chest. 

Bleeding Ulcers. High on the list of 
things that irritated him, he said, was 
à comment in the Saturday Evening 
Post by Columnist Stewart Alsop: “The 
President’s passion to know everything 
and to control everything makes him 
an immensely difficult man to work for, 
which surely accounts in part for the 
еш Шсег of the ablest of his aides, 
Er Moyers, Said Fleming: “I would 

ggest it would not have been hard for 
Stewart Alsop to know, as I knew well 
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verman was visibly irritated, “I fail to 
see where this line of questioning will 
lead. Move along.” Finally, last week, 
the trial came to an abrupt end. Sil- 
verman sustained a defense motion to 
dismiss the suit. к 

Another Sacrifice. Silverman's ruling 
relied heavily on the New York Times 
v. Sullivan. In that 1964 case, the U.S. 
Supreme Court held that no "public 
official" could recover damages for libel 
unless he could prove "malice," that is, 
a “reckless disregard" of truth. Silver- 
man extended the Supreme Court doc- 
trine to cover Pauling, who is admitted- 
ly no public official, but who has be- 
come politically prominent as a result 
of his activities and public statements. 
“Dr. Pauling,” .wrote Silverman, “has 
added the prestige of his reputation to 
aid the causes in which he believes. I 
merely hold that by so doing he also 
limited his legal remedies for any 
claimed libel of his reputation. And per- 
haps this can be deemed another sac- 
rifice that he is making for the things 
he believes in.” 

In weighing claims of “free public 
discussion” against concern for “indi- 
vidual reputation,” Silverman decided 
that the “Supreme Court has shifted 
the balance sharply in favor of the free- 
dom of public discussion.” Whether the 
court has in fact shifted that sharply 
remains to be seen when the Pauling 
сазе and others like it are appealed. To 
date, lower courts have been divided 
on the question. Some judges, like Sil- 
verman, have expanded the Sullivan de- 
cision to include “public figures" as well 
as “public officials.” Others have stuck 
to a stricter interpretation. General Ed- 
win А. Walker, for example, was clear- 
ly a public figure when he turned up at 
the University of Mississippi's integra- 
tion riots in 1962; he had earned his 
share of notoriety by indoctrinating his 
troops with John Birch literature. But 
when he appeared on campus he was 
not acting in any official capacity, and 
he has won two big libel suits against 
the A.P. which sent out stories accusing 
him of helping to incite the riots. 


М GENERAL WALKER 
e " " ` 
е discussion v. individual reputation. 
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EVERY WEEK 


Every week TIME's cover story 
puts a figure into focus—takes a 
newsmaker, examines his career, 
probes his motives, weighs his 
acts and opinions. 

Butwhat' sthecontroversy boil- 
ing around him—what threshold 
of achievement has he taken 
mankind across? This is the 
news significance of TIME's 
story—the story of one individ- 
ual as he affects us all. 

It's one of journalism's most 
thorough and far-reaching © 
plorations. You find ХЦ 
week in TIME. En 
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FRED KAPLAN— SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 


MARATHONER BINGAY 
Such sexy stoicism. 


TRACK & FIELD 


Queen of the Marathon 


One enduring paradox of the Boston 
Marathon is that the doctors who give 
each entrant a physical exam before 
the race never bother to check his head. 
Ask a competitor what makes him run 
and he will tell you: “It feels so good 
when I stop." It must—after 26 mi. 
385 yds. of loping up and down hills, 
fighting leg cramps and nausea, cul- 
tivating blisters, dodging angry dogs and 
straining to hold out till the next com- 
fort station. Such stoicism is plainly 
un-American—which explains why a 
foreigner has won every Patriot’s Day 
marathon in almost a decade. Last week 
was no exception: the winner was Ja- 
pan’s Kenji Kimihara, 25, who pit- 
patted across the line in 2 hr. 17 min. 11 
sec.—just 38 sec. off the record. As it 
turned out, though, the day’s most eye- 
catching performance was turned in by 
a 112-lb. American who did not dare 
take the physical exam—because she 
Was a woman. 

"I knew if they found me trying to 
compete they'd stop me," said blonde, 
blue-eyed Roberta Bingay, 23, who 
started running a couple of years ago 
to keep company with her husband, a 
former Tufts University half-miler now 
in the Navy. For some reason, she got 
to like it. So she hid in bushes near 
the starting line in Hopkinton, Mass. 
waited until the main bunch of runners 
had disappeared before launching her- 
self onto the course. To disguise her sex, 

she wore a hooded blue Sweatshirt, but 
when that got too warm, she peeled 
down to a black swimsuit and Bermuda 
d ts. E Hine Portion of the race, 
she jogged alongside Alton Cha - 
lain of New York, who said каше 

"She didn't look half as bad as some of 

the men did." 

Now there was an understatement. 
Roberta crossed the finish line in 3 hr. 


38 


SPORT 


21 min. 2 sec.—good enough to place 
124th out of an otherwise all-male field 
of 416. Will Cloney, director of the 
marathon, refused even to admit that 
she had competed at all: “I know of no 
girl who ran in the Boston Marathon," 
he insisted. "She couldn't enter. I do 
know of a girl who is supposed to have 
run the same roads as the marathon 
route today. But that's not the same." 
No? Roberta is planning to run again 
next year, as a team entry with her 
husband. “Team?” demanded Cloney. 
*What kind of team? An adagio team?" 


GOLF 


No. 2 & Blue 

Gay is hardly the word these days for 
Gay Brewer Jr. A 34-year-old Texan 
with the face of a Boston terrier, Brew- 
er has been a regular on the pro golf 
tour since 1956. He has won eight 
tournaments and $208,000, but most of 


AP 


LOSER BREWER 
Such sweet sorrow. 


his triumphs occurred in such obscure 
events as the Mobile Sertoma Open and 
the Hawaiian Open. Actually, Brewer's 
main talent is for losing—the hard way. 
He has finished second twelve times, 
and he has lost three out of five playoffs 
during his pro career. Now Gay has set 
some sort of record for frustration by 
losing two big playoffs in a row—to 
Jack Nicklaus in the $152,880 Masters, 
to Arnold Palmer in Las Vegas’ $100,000 
Tournament of Champions. 

In the Masters, Gay had only to sink a 
perfectly straight 6-ft. putt on the 72nd 
hole to take home the $20,000 first 
prize; he missed, settled for a tie with 
Nicklaus and Tommy Jacobs, and shot 
a horrendous 78 for third place and 
$8,300 in the next day’s playoff. In last 
week’s Tournament of Champions at the 
Desert Inn Country Club, Gay had a 
five-stroke lead with only 18 holes to go, 
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MODERN LIVING 


YOUTH 
Teen-Age Marriage 


You got that feel, learning good, 

You're ready now, girl, 

Yowre ready now. 

Or so lots of the teen-age hippies 
swinging to Franky Valley's rock-’n’-roll 
hit think. Last week a group of psychol- 
ogists and educators gathered at the San 
Francisco Medical Center to discuss how 
teen-age marriages fare. The background 
statistics were chilling in themselves: 
4096 of today's brides are between the 
ages of 15 and 18; within five years, half 
of teen-age marriages end in divorce. 

Why do teen-agers get mar- 
ried? And what goes wrong? 
Pennsylvania State University 
Professor Carlfred Broderick 
sees it beginning when they de- 
cide to go steady (more than 
half do), terms this "the begin- 
ning of the end." Says Brode- 
rick: “It takes little or no effort 
to get more and more involved; 
before they know it, they are 
slipping and sliding into mar- 
riage.” For boys, sex is the driv- 
ing force (at least 35% of teen- 
age brides are pregnant when 
they marry); the stronger the 
moral code, the more likely that 
the teen-ager will marry early. 

For girls, as important as sex 
is the desire to “love.” But an 
early expectation of romance 
can soon be replaced by harsh 
reality. Disillusion is especially 
rapid when the husband has to 
curtail his education or children 
arrive too early. 

The teen-age marrieds pres- 
ent on the panel tended to agree 
that escape into early marriage 
is risky at best. One part-time 
secretary who was born illegitimate her- 
self confessed she had yearned for se- 
curity. A pretty cocktail waitress who 
was wed at 17 said, “I was marrying to 
get out of home.” Bitterest of all was a 
girl who married at 17, is now in the 
process of getting divorced. “My par- 
ents trusted me too much,” she said. 
“In a way, it’s too bad giving kids too 
much time for things they're not ready 
for." For her, the future is bleak. Said 
she: “I have a little boy of two and a 
little boy of four, and they're too much 
for me. I’m not grown up yet.” ‹ 

What would the teen-age marrieds 
advise their own children to do? Said 
a 19-year-old motorcycle enthusiast 
who had to sidetrack a law career 
and go to work in a cement plant when 
he found his wife-to-be was pregnant: 
«I don't think it’s a good idea for young 
people to get married; there are too 
many things to do then. But it’s so hard 
for a teen-ager to say, “This is my 
judgment, when in your own experi- 
ence you don't know what you've done 
until it was done." 
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VACATIONS 


The Fairest at the Fair 


Just hearing it described last winter 
in Gstaad, Switzerland, made it sound 
like a perfect spring vacation. As Robin 
Duke, wife of U.S. Ambassador to 
Spain Angier Biddle Duke, pictured the 
annual fair in Seville, it was the essence 
of Spain, a six-day post-Lenten fiesta 
with superb bull fighting, Andalusian 
flamenco dancing all night long in the 
fairs tent village, colorful parades and 
a marvelous ball. What's more, the 
Duchess of Alba would be all too glad 
to have Jacqueline Kennedy as her guest. 


разн: 


JACKIE WITH GARRIGUES AT BULLFIGHT 
Reality was something else. 


Later, when Jackie flew to Rome, Spain’s 
Vatican Ambassador Antonio Garrigues 
y Diaz Canabate, 62, became an ardent 
seconder. 

And so last week, Jackie, who is in- 
creasingly emerging from her mood of 
widowhood, set out for what she hoped 
would be a carefree Spanish holiday.* 
But like all dreams of castles in Spain, 
reality turned out to be something else 
again. Not that the Duke and Duchess 
of Alba were ungracious; if anything, 
they seemed a bit awed. With sweeping 
Spanish hospitality, they installed her in 
their Palacio de las Duenas in the bed- 
room once used by Frances Empress 
Eugénie, great-grandaunt of the pres- 
ent duchess. 


Jackie’s first sortie was the annual 


* Another indication of her lightened bur- 


dens: last week she asked Congress to red 
her governmental allowance from $50; 
$30,000. The flood of letters, whi 
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Red Cross Ball, a glittering charity deb- 
utante party hosted by the Duke of 
Medinaceli in the courtyard of his Casa 
de Pilatos. There she ran full face into 
the 200 European photographers, Te- 
inforced by 50 locals, who were 0 
crowd and jostle the guests and each 
other throughout the visit. An adde 
chill to the evening was provided руа 
frosty Princess Grace of Monaco, Oih- 
cially presiding at the ball with Prince 
Rainier, who was obviously piqued at 
finding herself completely upstaged. 

Lost in the Powder Room. It also be- 
came quickly apparent during the me- 
lee after dinner that nobody was in 
charge of Jackie. The Albas occupied 
themselves with other guests; Princess 
Grace disappeared in the powder room; 
Rainier drifted outside to have a smoke 
with the Duke of Medinaceli. It was 
Ambassador Duke who finally took 
Jackie by the arm and steered her 
through the throng of 2,500 guests to- 
ward one of the antechambers set aside 
for late-night flamenco. It was so 
packed that they never did get in. At 
2:45 a.m., Ambassador Duke drove her 
home in Alba’s Citroén. 

By Monday, Jackie was so fed up 
that she was reported ready to fly back 
to Madrid. Adding to her annoyance 
was the rumor that her whole Spanish 
holiday was only a disguised tryst with 
widower Antonio Garrigues, father of 
eight and a friend of the Kennedy fam- 
Пу ever since Joe Jr. visited Madrid 
during the Civil War. As the rumors 
mounted, Angie Duke decided to call 
an impromptu conference on Jackie's 
behalf, saying: ^I want to make it crys- 
tal-clear and completely understood 
that there is no basis in fact in rumors 
of an engagement." 

Garrigues, cornered by reporters in 
Rome as he was about to set off for 
Seville, said stiffly: “It is the duty of a 
gentleman not to reply to such ques- 
tions.” In London, Jackie’s mother, Mrs. 
Hugh Auchincloss, chimed in, calling 
the rumors “rubbish,” and even the 
former Kennedy White House nanny, 
Maud Shaw (see Booxs), got into the 
act. “I often told Mrs. Kennedy she 
should think of remarrying," Maud said. 
"But she would look at me so distressed 
and say, ‘Oh, Miss Shaw, I just couldn't 
ever.’ ^ 

Upon a White Horse. Having weath- 
ered the initial storm, Jackie decided 
to stick it out, and her vacation began 
to pick up. In Seville's magnificent bull- 
ring, Spain's three leading toreros, E] 
Cordobés, Paco Camino and El Viti, all 
bypassed Princess Grace, offered their 
hats and first bulls to Jackie in homage. 
ln response, she hastily dispatched а 

U.S. embassy aide to nearby Moron 
Airbase for three Kennedy half-dollars 
which she slipped inside the hats be- 
fore returning them. Though she turned 
. away when the picadors lanced the 
bulls, she watched each pass of the 
bulls with fascination. “This is the first 
time she has really understood bull- 
fighting," said a friend. Jackie's verdict 


40 
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on the fight: *Exciting and beautiful.” 

By day, there were mule-drawn car- 
riage rides through the gaily decked- 
out streets. By night, Jackie braved the 
crowds to see the flamenco dancers in 
the private casetas, or tents, set up on 
the outskirts of the city. By midweek, 
Garrigues had arrived from Rome to 
squire Jackie about Seville. Piling her 
into a car with two other guests of the 
Albas, Garrigues even managed to take 
Jackie on an incognita tour of the city, 
stopping off to visit the cathedral and 
the Alcázar without being recognized. 
Swinging into the spirit of the feria, 
Jackie donned the traditional comb and 
mantilla to accompany Garrigues to her 
second bullfight. 

What had begun inauspiciously was 
finally turning out to be great fun, and, 


SIPPING SHERRY ON HORSEBACK 
Into the spirit of Spain. 


to prove the point, Jackie decided to 
stay an extra day before departing for 
Madrid and thence to the U.S. “To visit 
Seville and not ride horseback at the 
fair is equal to not coming at all," she 
declared. Whereupon, donning the tra- 
ditional traje corto (black-trimmed red 
jacket, flowing chaps, flat broad- 
brimmed hat), she mounted a white 
horse and made a leisurely paseo of 
the fair. “I don’t know what I’m doing,” 
Jackie laughed, belying her superb equi- 
poise, “but it’s very exciting.” She rode 
for a full half-hour through cheering 
crowds lining the Streets, stopped to 
quaff a glass of Sherry in the saddle. 
Jackie was obviously delighted and so 
Were the spectators, “La Kennedy! La 


Kennedy!" they сг 
“There she E cried as she passed. 
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ach ailment—then, abruptly, the spring 
breaks, the mechanism winds down, the 
Jong pyrotechnics stop short. Horowitz 
takes a vacation. The vacation becomes 
a sabbatical, the sabbatical a leave of 
absence, the leave an adieu. 

For twelve years he performs only 
for a microphone in a recording studio, 
and only rarely at that. To Horowitz 
fans, the disks are photographs pressed 
in an album; they trigger memories, 
but there is no blood in them. He is 
enveloped in mystery. Cultists trans- 
form him into a deity. He becomes a 
legend, never seen, yet somehow re- 
membered. Then, in 1965, he realizes 
that he and an entire generation are 
strangers. Quixotically he announces 
that after twelve sheltered years in the 
wings he will go onstage again. 

Outside Carnegie Hall, the long vigil 
for tickets begins. Some wait in line for 
48 hours in the rain for the privilege 
of buying standing room. Moments be- 
fore the concert begins, Horowitz, tight 
as a high wire, reaches out to an usher. 
*Listen," he says, "you're young and 
healthy. Give me your hands to warm 
my fingers.” “When I felt his hands,” 
Horowitz recalls later, “I drew mine 
back quickly. Mine were cold, but his 
were really icy. He was more nervous 
than I. Everybody was nervous." 

e 

Allegretto Con Amore. It is as if 
Liszt or Paganini had returned from 
the grave. Everyone in the hall's 2,760 
seats rises and gives the 61-year-old 
pianist a standing ovation before he has 
played a note. He rushes to the piano 
and begins. The lean, intense face seems 
to exhale a melancholy all its own, but 
the fingers are as joyous as they were in 
the old days. The Chopin sings; the 
opaque, psychedelic visions of Scriabin 
are somehow made lucid. A critic calls 
him still a monarch. His wife is over- 
joyed at all the adulation. “Mr. Horo- 
witz," she says, “is like a fifth Beatle.” 

But after the manic success, there is 
an odd depression. There is no second 
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concert. Horowitz again withdraws from 
the public. Almost a year passes before 
he announces a new concert. The old 
affair begins anew. Two hundred can- 
didates for tickets bivouac outside Car- 
negie Hall with sleeping bags and pil- 
lows. Again Horowitz begins to feel the 
old tensions rising. One day he gets a 
telephone call from a young mounted 
policeman, with whom he had chatted 
several times in his afternoon walks. 
*You probably know more than all of 
the people in the audience," says the 
cop. “You studied longer than them, 
so why do you have to be nervous?" 
Says Horowitz: “I was not so nervous 
after he said that.” 

And so, last week, he plays again. 
His Scriabin is more difficult and more 
triumphant, his Chopin alternately 
stormy and suave; it is more introspec- 
tive than Rubinstein’s, probes for a 
cerebral content that surprises and elec- 
trifies. His eyes are glued to the key- 
board, his fingers carefully searching out 
each note as if they are switches that 
illuminate sound. But the greatest suc- 
cess is not in the relationship of Horo- 
witz to his audience or Horowitz to his 
critics, but of Horowitz to Horowitz. 
He signs a five-year contract with Co- 
lumbia Records. On May 8 he will play 
again before the public, at Rutgers Uni- 
versity in a gymnasium where basket- 
ball is the normal fare. The tension is 
broken—this time, he thinks, forever. 
“My only idiosyncrasy is that I prefer 
to play in the afternoon,” he says. “It 
is tense to wait until the evening. By 
the time evening comes I am ready to 
go eeeeeech! But that is all. The au- 
diences are too hysterical now because 
I play too seldom. These hysterics, they 
bother me, they make me nervous. I 
have a responsibility to make the public 
relax. I am ready to play more.” 
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Cran 


PROFESSIONALIST 


STUDENTS 
A New Set of Labels 


“Everyone says there is something 
different about today’s college student,” 
says Kenneth Keniston, 36, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology and psychiatry at 
Yale. From his undergraduate days at 
Harvard (51) through years as a 
Rhodes scholar, Harvard junior fellow 
and frequent campus-hopper elsewhere, 
Keniston has been fascinated by what 
it is that makes one generation of stu- 
dents different from another. In the cur- 
rent issue of the Yale Alumni Maga- 
zine, he sets up some perceptive cate- 
gories, each devastatingly cartooned by 
Artist Robert Osborn (Yale ’28). 

U.S. students used to be subdivided 
variously into gentlemen who were born 
to go to college, apprentices who thrived 
on a land-grant opportunity to struggle 
upward, Big Men on Campus who 
scorned study but succeeded by using 
college to form useful, lifelong friends. 
What is distinctive about American stu- 
dents today, says Keniston, is not the 
beats and the draft-card burners, whose 
revolutionism is only beard-deep, but 
a new breed of “professionalists.” They 
are the “academically committed young 
men and women, who value technologi- 
cal, intellectual and professional com- 
petence above popularity, ambition or 
grace." The professionalist is not a sta- 
tus seeker, for he has already arrived. 
He prizes "the expertness of the man 
rather than the man himself" because 
this is what really counts in the "bu- 


reaucratized and organized society" in 
which he lives. 


ACTIVIST 
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EDUCATION 


Activity v. Self. The professionalist 
may vaguely believe in God, may even 
go to church, but "religion plays no im- 
portant role" in his professionalist at- 
tempts to find a meaning in life. Ethical- 
ly he is a relativist, an existentialist who 
prefers Tillich to St. Thomas, who reads 
Camus rather than Marx. His intellec- 
tual style is “anti-ideological, pragmatic 
and empirical,” much in the mainstream 
of American tradition. But he does have 
tensions, a sense of uneasiness, a vague 
feeling of disquiet, and they are rooted 
in his strivings to reconcile two separate 


GEORGE B. KEELEY 


YALE’S KENISTON 
Expertness in everything. 


parts of his existence, “his public and 
his private self.” 

This gap between "activity and self” 
finds expression in college slang such as 
“come on like,” “make like” and “turn 
on.” The compliment “cool” indicates 
this “same tenuous connection between 
deed and inclination.” Though most of 
his life is centered on acquiring expert- 
ness, he seeks meaning in his personal 
relationships, and is in this sense pri- 
marily what Keniston calls a “privatist,” 
seeking human bonds to find identity 
and self-definition. The old question, 
to bed or not to bed, has been super- 
seded by an “effort to define the pre- 
cise circumstances under which sexual 
relations are meaningful and honora- 
ble.” The professionalist takes the rela- 
tions “between the sexes earnestly and 
even morally.” 

The Roots of Alienation. Keniston 
visualizes and defines the professional- 
ists as the bulk of students, but he be- 
lieves that the emergence of this type 
has been paralleled by a new kind of 
“student dissent, marginality and mis- 
ery.” He divides these students into 
three groups, all of them in a sense 
“professionalists manqués." 

Some are "activists," who express 
their moral simplicity and' indignation 
by furiously waving Viet Cong flags, 
Spending a summer helping to register 
Negroes in Mississippi. The activist, in 
essence, lacks firm commitment and 

seeks Justification їп highly personal 
protest against what he considers an 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Is Bussing Self-Defeating? 

Civil rights activists contend that as 
long as segregated housing patterns pre- 
vail, any meaningful and democratic 
integration of U.S. public schools must 
be achieved by bussing white and Negro 
children hither and yon. Critics fear 
that the net effect is a drop in edu- 
cational quality, since such integrated 
classes inevitably tend to take the pace 
of the culturally backward slum kids. 
This fear, moreover, leads many white 
parents to move away or send their 
children to parochial and private 
schools, thus heightening segregation 
even more. Long after most goals of the 
Negro Revolution have been generally 
accepted, the pro-bussing argument re- 
mains an open issue. 

A symptom of the durable opposi- 
tion to forced integration came last 
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DILWORTH 
Hard to bottle. 


week in Albany. By a 41-to-19 vote, 
the New York state senate approved a 
bill that in effect sought to ban bussing. 
Supporters of the bill called the vote a 


victory for the “neighborhood school 


concept.” But Brooklyn’s Negro Assem- 
blyman Bertram Baker, chairman of 
the Education Committee, who bottled 
up a similar bill previously, pronounced 
that the senate version "does not have 
a ghost of a chance" of getting to the 
assembly floor for a vote. s 

Richardson Dilworth, onetime liberal 
Democratic mayor of Philadelphia and 
now president of the city’s Board of 
Education, warned that if present trends 
continue, public schools in the big cities 
will be almost entirely made up of non- 
white students within 20 years. He of- 
fered Philadelphia as a good example: 
“Fifty-seven per cent of the public 
school pupils are nonwhite” in a city 
that is 70% white, and there are more 
white kids in "parochial and private 
schools than there are in our city's en- 
tire public school system.” Concluded 
Dilworth: “I cannot think of a greater 
blow to our democracy.” 
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Ideal For 
STUDENTS 


In Your Family 


The Popular 


LIFE NATURE 
LIBRARY 


"Spectacular, dramatic and com- 
prehensive," says C. V. Anthony 
Adams of the Dublin Evening 
Herald. "Every volume reads with 
such simplicity; the whole series is 
a triumph," says John Jarrett of 
Animal Life. 

Each book measures 8⁄2” x 11” 
and contains approximately 

190 pages, with about 35,000 words 
of text, with scores of paintings, 
photographs, maps, charts, 
diagrams and a complete index. 
More than half the photographs 
are in full colour. Best of all, they 
are very reasonably priced. Ask 
your bookseller today to show you 
copies of these popular and 
useful volumes. 


LIFE NATURE LIBRARY books are 
available in: English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Swedish, Dutch, Danish, 
Finnish, Norwegian, Japanese.. 


These Volumes Now Available: 
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SHOW 
BUSINESS 


CIRCUSES 


This Is Old, Pussycat— 


But It’s Fun | 

Skirts rise, movie screens widen, and 
astronauts walk in space, but in Man- 
hattans Madison Square Garden it is 
1898—and will be until the circus leaves 
town. Last week the Greatest Show on 
Earth came north with the birds, bring- 
ing its customary amalgam of animal 
and human acts from Europe and Amer- 
ica. Some concessions are made to the 
20th century: there is an elephant pro- 
duction number entitled “This Is New 
—Pussycat,” and 50 sumptuously un- 
dercostumed ballerinas go through the 
Radio City Music Hall bit (step, two, 
three, whirl, kick) to the tune of What's 
New, Pussycat? But otherwise the cir- 
cus seems happily unaltered from the 
days when Barnum was fleecing one 
a minute. 

The Show program is still alliterative: 
“Extraordinary Equine Exhibition! Res- 
inback Riders and Revelers! Trilogy of 
Teeterboard Terrors!’ And the circus’ 
biggest acts are still those with negative 
benefits: a Siberian tiger named King 
rides around on a horse named Tiger 
and does NOT eat him; a Mexican acro- 
bat does a triple somersault—the one 
that gave Burt Lancaster all that trou- 
ble in Trapeze—and does NOT fall: 
Helena Rassy’s pastel-dyed pigeons are 
released from the balcony and flutter 
down to her and NOT into the crowd. 

The circus has 17 new acts, but the 
biggest one is not in the center ring but 
in the audience. To the throngs of chil- 
dren, the 96-year-old show is all fresh 
and new. Their thrills of terror at the 
acrobats are genuine, their laughter at 
the clowns unforced and free. And as 
the lights go out and they swing their 
souvenir flashlights on strings (“Ошу a 
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KING ON TIGER 
Ringling would have loved it. 
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HOLLYWOOD CiTiZEN-NEWS 


dolleranaquardagitemnow!"), they make 
a thousand circles of light in the arena 
—a Spine-Tingling Superlative Spectacle 
that Old Man Ringling would have paid 
a fortune for and kids can see for No 
Additional Price. 


HOLLYWOOD 
Ticky-Tack 

She didn't get an Oscar for her per- 
formance, but Mrs. Mamie Washington 
of Santa Monica is real showfolks. At 
4:30 in the morning on the day of the 
Academy Awards, Mrs. Washington ar- 
rived at the Santa Monica Civic Audi- 
torium with her two babies—21 months 
and 9 months—and grabbed a front- 
TOW seat in the grandstands outside the 
door. Her vigil was relieved by her 
mother, who turned up periodically 
with nourishment and fresh:diapers. 

Such loyalty, such dedication, is 
bound to be properly awarded. It was 
as if all Hollywood had gathered to pay 
Mrs. Washington solemn tribute. It 
must have dazzled her beyond descrip- 
tion to watch the long ranks of limou- 
sines disgorge -the great celebrities. 
There, with Actor George Hamilton, 
was Lynda Bird Johnson in an orange 
brocade thing with a mink hem, and a 
hair and makeup job courtesy of Holly- 
wood's George Masters. And there was 
Lana Turner in a $2,000 number de- 
Scribed as beaded chiffon, and Shelley 
Winters in a black sheath with organza 
Quaker collar and a rented diamond 
necklace—which somehow got mis- 
placed for a while backstage, provoking 
from Shelley yet another hysterical 
Academy Award performance. 

Julie Christie, who stepped from her 
Cadillac with a bored-looking, beatle- 
mopped chap named Don Bessant, was 
dressed, prophetically, like an Oscarette 
in a gold Jamé pajama suit. Kim Novak 
slinked by in something that looked like 
a ае American flag, while Julie 

ews wore a MT 
broadcloth with a Ac сезго 
front” anda 30-karat topaz pendant. 
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When visiting steelmen tour Sumi- 
tomo's main plant, the super-modern 
Wakayama Works, they are impressed 
by many things. 

But our railroad system really wows 
them. It seems practically a toy. 

The most ingenious RR ever built 
for a major steel works, it serves a 
1200 acre plant. Butthe track is only 
34 miles long, runs mostly in straight 
lines, and never crosses itself. 

So our snappy little train never 
gets held up. It zips ingots to the 
blooming mill while the steel is still 
red-hot. Then toot ! Whisks the slabs 
on to the rolling mill while they're 
still malleable. 

This of course saves time. And 


reheating. And money. 

Naturally, these savings show up 
in Sumitomo's prices. 

So naturally, an increasing list of 
governments and private enterprises 
are building with Sumitomo steel. 

Steel that is guaranteed to meet 
or exceed anyone's quality standards. 
Wire rods. Sheets & Plates. Tubes & 
Pipe. Castings & Forgings. Rolling 
stock parts. Offices in New York, 
Los Angeles, Düsseldorf and Bangkok. 
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SUMITOMO METALS 


Sumitomo Metal Industries, Ltd., Osaka, Japan 


SCIENTISTS IN STEEL 


How our 
"toy railroad 
flabbergasts steelmen 
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Smooth landings - PIA pride in performance 


Every day letters from passengers reach Head Office in Karachi, 


PIA landings. These letters are always a source of satisfaction. 
But, more than that, they 


praising 


are a direct comment on the pride and skill 
with which PIA pilots go about their work. The 


y help to explain, too, 
the outstanding success of this young and у 


igorous airline 
in expanding its routes and services ina comparatively short number 


not only has PIA established an 
| enviable reputation for maintenance and punctuality, 
| 


G but travellers the world over say PIA are great people to fly with. 
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ings, which were plagued by profession- 
al hecklers, Chrysler’s was quiet. About 
the only nuisance motion made was one 
to establish a wax museum of auto- 
industry founders. 

> U.S. Rubbers big news lay less in 
its record first-quarter net income of 
$9,751,656 than in the fact that the 
company is changing its name. The old 
handle, according to Chairman-Presi- 
dent George R. Vila, was just too con- 
fining for an internationalized company 
that has expanded into the fields of 
chemicals, plastics, textiles and fibers. 
Therefore, U.S. Rubber is now known 
as Uniroyal, Inc. 

> Weyerhaeuser Co., announcing first- 
quarter earnings of $17,005,000, 
named George H. Weyerhaeuser, 39, 
as president and chief executive officer, 
succeeding Norton Clapp, 60, who 
moves up to chairman. Weyerhaeuser, 
a great-grandson of the founder of the 
huge forest-products firm, made news 
at age 9, when he was kidnaped for 
$200,000 ransom. He was released aft- 
er seven days, three kidnapers were 
caught, and most of the money was 
recovered. 

> Curtis Publishing Co., which suffered 
a 1965 net loss of $3.5 million, edged 
into the black, with first-quarter profits 
of $251,000, and President John M. 
Clifford embarked on a corporate tal- 
ent hunt. Said Clifford: “We intend to 
attract and hire new people with dem- 
onstrated ability who can add depth to 
our management.” 

> CBS profits soared to $14.9 million 
from $11.6 million during the same 
period last year. Asked if he planned 
any new acquisitions, Chairman Wil- 
liam S. Paley said that the only thing 
in the works is the previously an- 
nounced purchase of Creative Play- 
things, Inc., which is to be completed 
in June. Paley also weathered com- 


EHOLDERS 
Looking ahead to more of the same. 
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plaints from а woman shareholder 
about “profanity—‘hell’ and ‘damn’ all 
the time" on CBS television shows. 

> Reynolds Metals announced profits 
of $14.5 million, up 40% from last 
year’s first quarter, leading Chairman 
R. S. Reynolds Jr. to revise upward pre- 
dictions of a 10% increase in aluminum- 
industry business during 1966. As if to 
underline Reynolds’ new thoughts, Al- 
coa reported profits of $24.5 million, 
up 46% from last year’s $16.6 million 
and Kaiser Aluminum announced net 
income up 43% to $11 million. 

> Dow Jones & Co., plainly profiting 
from reporting other record profits, said 
that its own earnings would come to 
about $3.8 million, up sharply from last 
years first-quarter figure of $1.9 mil- 
lion. To take advantage of lower capital- 
gains taxes and to settle “а very large 
obligation on the part of the company," 
Bernard Kilgore, 57, who retired last 
month after 21 years as president and is 
now the nonsalaried chairman, asked 
for a lump sum of $3.5 million in lieu 
of the pension from his 1946 contract. 
That had provided for annual payments 
for life equaling net earnings on 150,- 
000 shares of stock, or some $300,000 
a year at current rates. Stockholders 
looked at the first-quarter figures and 
happily voted approval. 


THE ECONOMY 


When Prosperity Hurts 

Normally, the news that the U.S. 
economy scored its biggest spurt in 15 
years would be cause for rejoicing. Now, 
nothing is normal, and last week's. re- 
port that the gross national product 
jumped $16.9 billion in the year's first 
quarter, to a record annual rate of 
$714 billion, gave Washington's econ- 
omy watchers an acute case of the jit- 
ters. It heightened fears that the econ- 
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omy is inflating too fast and that Presi- 
dent Johnson may have to hike taxes 
to slow things down. 

Two-fifths of the quarterly gain came 
not from real rises in production but 
from rises in prices. Though the G.N.P. 
increased by 2.5%, the gain in terms of 
constant, noninflated dollars was 1.5%, 
or just slightly more than the quarterly. 
average for the past two years (see 
chart). А major reason for the rise was 
that defense spending jumped by $3 
billion, or about 20% more than had 
been anticipated. Federal economists 
also had hoped that the $6 billion so- 
cial security tax boost, which went into 
effect on Jan. 1, would cut consumer 
spending. Instead, such spending surged 
by an annual rate of $11.6 billion, up 
from $8.5 billion in the fourth quarter 
of last year. The greatest increases were 
in clothes and food, partly because of 
higher prices, but heavy buying of cars 
and color TV sets also contributed, 
What had happened seemed perfectly 
plain. Rather than cut his spending, the 
consumer simply dipped into his savings. 
In the first quarter, the national savings 
rate dropped from 5.5% of personal 
income to 4.8%, which alone put some 
$3 billion into consumption. 

Parsimony & Patriotism. President 
Johnson’s economists still hope for a 
second-quarter slowdown, and they have 
Several factors working for them. De- 
— fense spending should climb by no more 

than $1.5 billion in the second quarter, 
and by $300 million each in the third 
and fourth. Businessmen may well pare 
their capital investment because of la- 
tages and delays in deliveries, 
o mention Johnson's appeals that 
equate parsimony with patriotism. As 
for consumers, the higher payroll with- 
holding taxes beginning next week will 
cut their disposable income by $150 
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million a month.* And the speed-up in 
tax payments by corporations will re- 
duce their ready cash by an average 
$125 million a month. А Е 

On the other hand, new inflationary 
pressures are in the offing. On July 1, 
the Government will begin pumping out 
medicare payments at an annual rate of 
$2 billion; that will increase consumer 
income and capital investment 1n every- 
thing from nursing homes to hospital- 
supply plants, also spur consumer spend- 
ing because people will have less rea- 
son to save for their old age. 

What's Cooking. Inflation seems cer- 
tain to continue, though at a slower 
rate. Last week the Labor Department 
reported that the consumer price index, 
which advanced 0.6 of a point in Febru- 
ary, went up another 0.4 of a point in 
March, to a record 112% of the 1957- 
59 average. Federal economists expect 
prices this year to rise 3%, compared 
with 1.7% in 1965. Tags on services, 
soft goods and industrial goods will go 
up, but such consumer durables as cars 
and appliances will hold fairly steady; 
contrary to many rosy predictions, food 
prices will not drop. 

АП the surprises of the first quarter 
have left Johnson's economists far less 
certain than usual. White House insid- 
ers believe that a tax increase is much 
more of a possibility than it was a few 
weeks ago. Yet the recent easing in the 
supply of credit and tapering off of 
price increases has reduced the clamor 
for a quick tax hike. The President 
thus has several more months before 
the tough decision must be made. Said 
he at week's end: *We will take such 
actions as we think are indicated, but 
1{ is not such a time now." 


* А $15,000-a-year man with four children 
and average deductions will have his month- 
ly withholding boosted from $128 to $147, 
though his total tax bill will stay the same. 
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change will average Out shifts in its 
1,268 common stocks every half hour. 
The American Exchange will average 
its 1,045 stocks every hour, also pro- 
vide a day's-end tabulation of the point 
spread by which all stocks rose or fell. 
How much, if at all, the new averages 
will sway speculators is unknown; they 
will at least provide the most compre- 
hensive reading that any stock mar- 
ket has ever had. 


AUTOS : 


How to Pay Less for a New Car 
Paying the manufacturer's list price 
shown on the window sticker of a new 
car may be about as smart as snapping 
up an itinerant rug merchant's opening 
offer. Very few buyers do—but equally 
few have any notion of the facts on 
which dealer dickering is based. Such 


SALE SIGNS IN PONTIAC SHOWROOM WINDOW 


In the competitive haggling, the dealer 
can say that he is discounting the list 
price of the car in question. Also, the 
buyer may be led to think that he is 
getting a good deal on the old car he is 
trading in. How can he determine 
whether he is getting a good trade-in 
price? It makes little, if any, difference 
if the trade-in car has only a few thou- 
sand miles registered on the odometer, 
whether it has good tires, or whether it 
has had only one owner. 

What does matter is this: new-car 
dealers can rarely sell anything near the 
total number of used cars that they 
take as trade-ins. Rather, they sell most 
of their trade-ins to full-time used-car 
dealers. These sales take place at week- 
ly auctions held in centralized locations 
throughout the country. What a trade-in 
car is worth is determined by what its 
year and model brought at the previous 
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cee 


You can get it for you wholesale. 


knowledge can save the buyer several 
hundred dollars. 

Federal law requires that window 
stickers list the retail price of cars plus 
the price of optional accessories and the 
destination charge. Dealers cannot 
charge more than the list price; they 
can and generally do charge less. What 
the buyer really needs, to know is the 
wholesale price—the price that the deal- 
er pays the manufacturer. Dealers and 
manufacturers are not required to re- 
veal wholesale prices, and they don't. 
A rule of thumb is tbat compact 
cars are marked up 21%, regular cars 
2596, and luxury models 27% to 29%. 
Therefore, the wholesale price сап 
roughly be figured backward from the 
list price. Example: 

WHOLESALE LIST MARKUP 


Plymouth Valiant 200 $1,840 $2,226 $ 386 
Ford Falcon Futura 1,849 2,237 388 
Dodge Coronet 1,902 2,302 400 
Plymouth Belvedere I 1,913 2,315 402 
Pontiac Tempest 1,926 2,331 405 
Chevrolet Biscayne 1,945 2,431 486 
Mercury Caliente 2,027 2,453 426 
Ford Galaxie 500 2142 2,677 535 
Olds Toronado (V-8) 3,694 4,617 923 
Lincoln (V-8) 4,457 5,750 1,293 


True Value. The markup from whole- 
sale to list price of course provides the 
main bargaining grounds for the buyer. 
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week's auction in a particular locality. 


These prices are listed in the trade 


magazine Automotive News. Thus, ac- 


cording to Automotive News, a 1962 
Impala (8) Sport Coupe is most re- 
cently worth $1,075 in the area sur- 
rounding the auction scene of West- 
bury, N.Y. 


When the auto shopper Knows the 


difference between the list price and 
the wholesale price of his new car, and 
the amount of what his trade-in is ac- 
tually worth during a given week in a 
given area, he is ready to begin bar- 
gaining realistically. 


There are a few other things that the 


buyer ought to realize if he is to get a 
good deal. Among them: 


> Big dealers with high turnover can 
afford to offer better bargains than 
small dealers. So can established deal- 
ers who are not paying big mortgages 
for new showrooms or buying costly 
advertising to get new clients. The 
"Honest Bob" whose commercials are 
constantly on television undoubte 
has a high advertising overhead, 
he is passing on to the Би; 
> Optional extras i 
tory, such as 

brakes, : 
but 
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side-view mirrors and seat covers usu- 
ally have a 40% markup. А 
> Different models in the same series 
are basically the same—in engine, 
frame, suspension, wheels and perform- 
ance. Thus the listed $244.92 difference 
between a Ford Custom and a Ford 
Galaxie is spent almost entirely on 
hrome and trim. 
> When a new model is introduced, the 
manufacturer automatically pays the 
dealer a 5% rebate for old models still 
in stock, and this can make a difference 
of $200 on a $4,000 car. Knowing that 
this rebate is automatic, dealers can 
anticipate it by several weeks, and pass 
on some of the savings to buyers. The 
best time to buy a car, therefore, is 
shortly before a model change. 
» Manufacturers frequently run dealer 
contests, offering the dealers $25 to 
$50 rebates on cars sold over a certain 
quota. Contests are not announced pub- 
licly, but ads for “value days" or 
license-plate raffles are tipoffs to dealer 
contests that can mean better bargains 
for buyers. 
> When a customer arranges new-car 
credit through his dealer, the lending 
institution usually rebates part of the 
finance charges on the car back to the 
dealer. For his finder's fee on a three- 
year $3,000 loan, for example, a dealer 
can collect as much as $180. Some 
dealers, especially in California, sell 
cars at cost or even below and make 
all their profits on finance rebates. 


MERGERS 
The Opportunity List 


At merger-minded Litton Industries, 
each of the 50 divisions draws up an 
annual "opportunity review," which 
looks five years ahead at technologies, 
situations and companies that the firm 
ought to be getting into. The managers 
of the fastest-growing firm in U.S. busi- 
ness history judge potential merger 
mates by three measures, in order of 
importance: 1) Does the product line 
fit with ours? 2) Is the management 
right? 3) Is the price right? One com- 
pany that seemed made to measure was 
well-managed and profitable Diebold, 
Inc., the nation’s largest manufacturer 
of banking equipment, with 1965 sales 
of $77 million from safes, depositories, 
pneumatic tubes, etc. Last week, after 
Litton Chairman Charles B. Thornton 
and Diebold President Raymond Koontz 
agreed on a swap of stock worth about 
$93 million, Litton announced a “pre- 
liminary” deal to absorb Diebold. 

If Diebold shareholders and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission approve, as 
seems likely, the merger should be suita- 
bly synergistic. Diebold* will substan- 

tially ышар most rapidly rising 

-bus is equipment—which has 

It by Litton's acquisition of such 

panies as Monroe Calculating, Cole 

Equipment and Royal McBee. 

* No kin to Manhattan Management Con- 
sultant John Diebold (Time cover, Dec. 3). 
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"Tex" Thornton anticipates a big ex- 
pansion in the banking business; with 
Diebold locked in, a Litton salesman 
will be able to outfit a whole bank, 
from typewriter to vault. For its part, 
Diebold expects to use Litton's broad 
technology and fat treasury to expand. 
Under the terms of the deal, Litton wil] 
not have to dilute its common stock; it 
plans to exchange 1,118,000 “partici- 
pating preference" shares for Diebold's 
2,601,000 common shares. Though the 
preference shares are convertible into 
Litton common on a one-for-one basis, 
Diebold investors will be induced to 
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LITTON'S THORNTON 
Suitably synergistic. 


hold on to them because the conversion 
factor will rise yearly, reaching just over 
two common shares for each preference 
Share in 1989. 

Litton, whose sales are now at an 
annual rate of $1.1 billion, continues 
to expand in many other fields. Last 
week it bought the Institute of Com- 
puter Management, a school for com- 
puter programmers—of which Litton 
needs a considerable number. It is also 
examining 40 to 50 vastly varied firms, 
including Wilson Marine Transit and oth- 
er Great Lakes shipping lines. Says 
Thornton: “We never sit still—before 
or after a merger.” 


FARMS 
Fat of the Land 


The price of U.S. farm land has been 
creeping up for 25 years, and lately 
the creep has turned into a sprint. On 
top of a 6% increase in 1964, farm- 
land prices across the nation jumped 
another 6% last year, according to the 
Agriculture Department. In many areas, 
the gain was even greater. In Iowa's 
corn belt and Florida's citrus area, land 
prices have climbed 10% in the past 
year. Crop land in Sedgwick County, 
Kans., now brings $400 an acre, 32% 
more than it did Only two years ago. 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


suaded the Allies to let his family. firm 
quickly resume operations, then left it 
in the hands of associates to whom the 
family had entrusted it in 1938. It still 
carries their names, Brinckmann, Wirtz 
& Co. In 1956 he returned full time, 
now shares authority with the Brinck- 
manns and other partners but the War- 
burgs own the largest share of the busi- 
ness. (Eric also owns a substantial part 
of the Wall Street investment-banking 
firm that he founded, E. M. Warburg & 
Co.) By making faster decisions than 
bigger, bureaucratic German banks 


„е ШЕ = 
SIEGMUND WARBURG ERIC WARBURG 
Crumbling the crust with trust. 


were able to, Warburg rebuilt a sub- 
stantial business in international under- 
writing and financing foreign trade. To- 
day bankers throughout Europe send 
their bright young men to train at 
Brinckmann, Wirtz, and members of 
the firm are directors of two dozen 
German corporations. 

Sober Nightclub. Even more influen- 
tial is London’s Siegmund Warburg. He 
fled to Britain with less than $25,000 in 
1933, later stormed the City’s tight in- 
ner circle by investing in growing com- 
panies, reorganizing sick ones and ех- 
ploiting his best asset: savvy In world 
finance. As a master strategist of Reyn- 
olds Metals’ 1958 battle for control 
of British Aluminium, Warburg fought 
most of the British banking Establish- 
ment—and won. His S. G. Warburg & 
Co. also plotted most of the press take- 
overs by both Lord Thomson and Cecil 
King, helped Chrysler buy into Rootes 
Motors, arranged financing for Italy’s 
autostrada, managed the first U.S. cor- 
porate bond issue in Europe, for So- 
cony Mobil last year. 

Prime Minister Wilson, an admirer 
of Warburg's modernizing influence in 
British banking, has taken Siegmund in 
as a close adviser. Warburg has shaken 
up what he calls the City's "ingenious 
sloppiness" by introducing Germanic 
organization and discipline; he even 
plots the seating at his business lunches 


with military precision. His officers of- 


ten work so late that competitors call 
Warburg's bank “the nightclub." Secre- 
taries transcribe every important meet- 
ing in the place, rush out a daily précis 
to all the directors—many of them trek- 
king about the world on business. For 
his tight ship, Warburg has recruited a 
highly diverse and individualistic crew, 
including former Reuters Correspond- 
ent Ian Fraser, former Ambassador to 
France Lord Gladwyn and former 
KLM President E. H. van der Beugel. 
Yet in his ambition to reassert the dy- 
nasty, Siegmund Warburg faces a frus- 
tration. His only son left the firm to 
start his own accounting business, and 
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the two men are not close. The War- 
burg future seems to depend on the 
smaller branch in Germany, where Eric 
Warburg is carefully bringing along his 
18-year-old son, also an American. 


FRANCE 


A Merger of Sorts 

In his campaign to ward off U.S. 
business dominance of France, imagi- 
nary or real, Charles de Gaulle has 
encouraged the formation of indige- 
nous industrial giants powerful enough 
to compete with American firms. Last 
week, with the encouragement of De 
Gaulle's government, two of the oldest 
automakers in the world, both founded 
in France around the turn of the century 
as family concerns, joined to form what 
was described as an "association." 

Now publicly owned, the firm of 
Renault, biggest automaker in France, 
and the private firm of Peugeot, the 
third biggest after Citroén, will coop- 
erate on research, design, investment, 
purchasing and exports. Together they 
will form the second biggest car-making 
concern in Europe, after Volkswage 
with an estimated output of 1,1 
vehicles this year. The ; 
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ANTHONY BURGESS 
World beyond words. 


The Riddle of Reality 


THE DOCTOR IS SICK by Anthony 
Burgess. 261 pages. Norton. $4.50. 


In 1959 British Novelist Anthony 
Burgess flew home from Brunei, where 
he had spent five years as an educational 
consultant to the Sultan, to undergo 
examination for a suspected tumor of 
the brain. The suspicion proved base- 
less, and after six weeks in London's 
National Hospital, Burgess was released, 
sound as a pound. In most men, the 
experience would have produced no 
more than a sigh of relief. In Burgess, 
it excited the wild flight of imagination 
that produced this novel. 

It opens in a hospital ward, where 
the gauze bandages turbaning every 
head suggest that the patients all have 
something wrong up there. In the case of 
Patient Edwin Spindrift, a Ph.D. and 
lecturer on linguistics, this seems to be 
indisputably so. His libido is dead. Ink 
smells like peppermint to him, hot fat 
like violets. At the least provocation, 
Spindrift takes off on obsessive journeys 
to the roots of words. “Whats the 
difference between 'gay' and 'melan- 
choly'?" asks the doctor. “One is mono- 
syllabic, the other tetrasyllabic," Spin- 
drift begins. “One is of French, the 
other of Greek derivation." And so on. 

No Shelter. Fed like a pulsating din- 
ner into the maw of investigative ma- 
chinery, processed -by robots in white 
coats, Spindrift nurses a wholly rational 
resentment of his conversion into a thing. 
"I-don't think you really believe we're 
human befags at all,” he protests to the 
young weman wiring his head to an 
eee er “Do you mind?” 
she says. “I’ve got my work to do.” 
; pis is clearly no place for a clear head. 

- With his skull still gleaming from a pre- 
operative shave, Spindrift swipes a ward- 
robe and steals back into the world. 

It is not the world he left or ever 
knew, but a fun-house mirroring unac- 
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customed images: "Ippo the sandwich 
man; two German whores who dispense 
their favors in duo; a flagellant with the 
implausible name of Bob Courage, who 
invites Edwin to whip up a little fun. 

In this distorted ambiance, the words 
that once sheltered Spindrift shelter him 
no more. To his gathering surprise, the 
world that exists behind the word is a 
far more rewarding place. His liberated 
spirit plunges into the joys of stealing 
library books, winning a baldheaded 
contest and resurrecting his libido. 

Restored in the end to his hospital 
bed, Spindrift ponders, along with the 
reader, the ageless riddle of reality. Do 
"Ippo and the others owe their existence 
to the anesthesiologist? Did he surprise 
Sheila, his unfaithful wife, in flagrante 
delicto? Was the tumor removed? Was 
there a tumor? Uncertain and yearning 
to know, he ventures out again and at 
once bumps into "Ippo, a walking advert 
for JOE'S ALL-NIGHT SAUSAGES. 

Prime Vintage. А late-blooming nov- 
elist whose thoughts invariably run 
deeper than his plots, Burgess, 49, seems 
to be rekindling the nominalist argu- 
ment that ignited scholars in the Middle 
Ages: Does a thing achieve reality only 
after it has a name? 

Answers are not vital to the enjoyment 
of Burgess, who heaps on surface treas- 
ures of great antic richness that to 
plunge too far below them carries the 
risk of reducing their flavor. In other 
novels—A Clockwork Orange, A Vision 
of Battlements, Honey for the Bears— 
Burgess demonstrated truly impressive 
staying power: once read, a Burgess 
novel is never quite forgotten. It sticks 
to the palate like a good wine. The 
Doctor Is Sick, published in England 
six years ago, is of the prime Burgess 
vintage and has only improved with age. 
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Glints of Skill. Behind Cortázar's 
stubbornly obscurantist prose falls the 
shadow of a story. Its central figure is 
Oliveira, one of a group of frayed Left 
Bank intellectuals who read Carson Mc- 
Cullers, play old Coleman Hawkins rec- 
ords and dither boozily about reality. 
Oliveira is a man suffering from *world- 
ache" and Baudelairean tastes; the two 
go together. He is later seen in Buenos 
Aires, where he has gone either to look 
for La Maga, whom he has lost, or for 
his own identity, which he has never 
found. In the company of old friends, 
he meanders through bohemia, with 
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JULIO CORTAZAR 
The triangle means stupidity. 


stops at a one-ring circus and an in- 
sane asylum. 

Cortázar, 51, an Argentine novelist 
now living in Paris, has already evoked 
comparisons with Sterne, Proust and 
Joyce, and certainly Hopscotch’s ob- 
fuscation is occasionally relieved by 
glints of unmistakable skill. Here and 
there a single sentence escapes the dark- 
ness with epigrammatic -force: “All 
madness is a dream that has taken root.” 
But that scarcely excuses the darkness. 
To compare Cortázar to Sterne, who 
was one of his models, is to measure 
the vast difference between a severely 
disciplined though innovationist literary 
talent and one that, however sophisti- 
cated, is hung up on literary games. 


The Nabokov Defense 


THE WALTZ INVENTION by Vladimir 
Nabokov. 111 pages. Phaedra. $4.95. 


“Life,” says one of Vladimir Nabo- 
kov’s characters, “makes a constant at- 
tempt to prove it is real.” Russian-born 
Author Nabokov prefers to believe it 
is not. For him, real life ended with a 
bang in the 1917 Revolution. Ever since 
then he has quietly taken refuge in an 
elegant, ironic domain of private jokes 
and personal fantasies. Lolita made him 
famous because the private joke was 
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appalling or appealing. His other works 
(The Eye, Pale Fire, Pnin, etc.) have 
been more complex fantasies. One of 
them is this prophetic, satirical play, 
written in 1938 and now gracefully 
translated from the Russian by Author 
Nabokov and his son Dmitri. The reader 
can scarcely imagine its being success- 
fully performed, but its characteristical- 
ly savage humor and verbal inventive- 
ness will be earnestly devoured by the 
large American colony of Nabokovites. 

Set in a nameless European republic 
in the middle '30s, the play is about a 
madman named Salvator Waltz and his 
infernal invention, a machine which, 
Waltz insists, can produce at any dis- 
tance an explosion of incredible force. 
Preposterous, snorts the Minister of War. 
Waltz obligingly blasts the top off a 
nearby mountain. Proclaiming an era 
of universal peace (and general slav- 
ery), he seizes the reins of government 
from the numbed fingers of a gabbling, 
gasping Cabinet, promptly mounts a de- 
mented reign of terror. He responds to 
an attempted assassination by blowing 
up a city of 600,000. Weary of ruling, 
he orders an entire island evacuated and 
a colossal pleasure palace built there, 
in which the walls spout frosted-drink 
faucets, and his bed, at the flick of a 
button, will glide off to the bathroom. 

Fops & Frauds. At first glance, the 
play seems all aglitter with drolly pro- 
phetic lights. Gaudy gadgets have in- 
deed become household fixtures, and 
man seems forever on the verge of 
blowing the top off his accustomed 
world. But Nabokov has not simply sat- 
irized the pursuit of absolute pleasure 
and absolute power. His text is fret- 
ted with his customary puns, double- 
entendres, and literary allusions. More 
important, in the play's final scene 
Nabokov reveals that Waltz’s demonic 
invention, and his successful rise to pow- 
er, and—for all the reader knows— 
most of the fools, fops, frauds, pacifists, 
pederasts, know-nothings and impotents 
who people the play, have been merely 
the fantasies of Waltz's buzzing brain. 
This whole monstrous world, suggests 
Nabokov, is just a madman’s dream. 
Does Waltz speak for Nabokov? Nabo- 
kov says nyet. Yet by refusing to es- 
tablish any objective grounding, Nabo- 
kov reduces his cloud-capped tower of 
fantasy to a dusty heap of speculation. 
The reader is left to realize that where 
there is no possible answer, there can 
have been no genuine question. 


Short Notices 

SHADOW OF MY BROTHER by Davis 
Grubb. 317 pages. Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston. $5.95. 

By way of showing that Davis Grubb 
(The Night of the Hunter, The Voi 
of Glory) is a serious writer, his pt 
lishers have printed ex 
personal journal that 
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make this book Jive on paper." Unfor- 
tunately, Grubb was unable to keep 
such anguished hyperbole confined to 
his journal. It gushes throughout the 
book, which is about the lynch-murder 
of a Negro boy in a small Southern 
town. At its best, Grubb's imagery is 
impressive and his prose 1s lyrical. 
But his uncontrolled bombast, his near- 
hysterical characters, and his determi- 
nation to leave no grit unhominized 
often make the cliché-ridden novel read 
like a bad parody. 


MOTHER NIGHT by Kurt Vonnegut Jr. 
202 pages. Harper & Row. $4.95. 

Mother Night was first published as a 
35¢ paperback in 1962. Its appearance 
now in hard-cover, reversing the usual 
procedure, can be regarded as an amuse- 
ment tax chargeable to the author’s 
growing reputation as a Satirist. Von- 
negut’s targets are institutional: religion 
(Cat's Cradle), science and technology 
(Player Piano), philanthropy (God 
Bless You, Mr. Rosewater, or Pearls 
Before Swine). Here the target appears 
to be patriotism. From Nazi Germany, 
Howard W. Campbell Jr. broadcasts 
Hitler’s propaganda to the West. Even 
his wife does not know that he is a U.S. 
counter-intelligence agent and that he is 
transmitting valuable military informa- 
tion. But after the war, the U.S. military 
establishment disowns him. After keep- 
ing this secret for 15 cataleptic years, 
Howard hardly believes it himself, and 
surrenders to stand trial in Israel as 
a war criminal. At length Washington 
relents, and Howard is freed. Yet free- 
dom is the last thing he wants. A pri- 
vate hero and a public traitor, a pawn 
sacrificed to patriotism, he sentences 
himself to death “for crimes against 
himself." Author Vonneguts writing 
style is a long way from Parnassus: the 
satire sometimes vanishes in polemic. 


WHITE HOUSE NANNIE: MY YEARS 
WITH CAROLINE AND JOHN KENNEDY JR. 
by Maud Shaw. 205 pages. New Ameri- 
can Library. $4.95. 

"My experiences are better kept to 
myself,” declared English-born Maud 
Shaw when she left the service of the 
Kennedy family last summer. Unsur- 
prisingly, she has changed her mind. 
Her little trickle into the flood of Ken- 
nediana includes some  nursery-level 
characterizations of the children (John 
is "the clown a natural comic;" 
while Caroline, like her mother, is “the 
quieter, more reserved of the two, slow 
to make friends”) and a few intriguing 
anecdotes. There was, for example, the 
time when Caroline first became aware 
of people’s color. Once she noticed that 
she was turning brown in the sun at 
Palm Beach. “George,” she asked a Ne- 
gro servant, "how did you get that 
color? I've been in the sun all day and 

I'm only a bit brown.” “Well, Miss,” 
George confided, “I’ve been lying in the 
sun all my life, I guess.” After that, 
writes Shaw, Caroline “never asked an- 
other question about the subject,” 
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ү For twenty or thirty thousand dollars a year you can get excellent 
men to fly your planes in almost any country. But for sixty-two fifty | 
a week who do you get to keep them flying? E | 
In Germany you get Germans. And they've got a very special Kind 
of inability. They can't relax and take it easy. They do everything 
with painful thoroughness. | 
As you may have noticed that makes the average German a little 
stiff. But it also makes the average German a much better than ave- 
rage mechanic. 
Other countries seem to agree. À number of them have contracted 
with Lufthansa to do all their maintenance work for them. 


Obviously the people in those countries have the ability to relax. 
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Ever hear of “thin tin"? It is a very special kind 

of tinplate, developed by United States Steel, | 

that enables canmakers to produce substantially 

more cans from the same weight of tinplate. 
"Thin tin" has greater strength and rigidity, so con- 
tainers can be made lighter without loss of strength. 
Material costs and shipping costs are lower, too. The 
United States Steel International companies will be glad 
to send container manufacturers samples on request. 
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FIAT POWERS MOTOR TANKER...The new 91,600 ton 
Carlo Cameli, 873 feet long, 
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| S just about the finest foundation 
for prestige a Company could have, 


U. S. Representative, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
FIAT S.p.A., Turin, Italy 
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WATER, PLEASE. | 


Kubota engines were installed. Beneath 
the streets of Vientiane ran 54 kilo- 
meters of Kubota cast iron and ductile 
cast iron pipe. 

And, in late September 1964, right 
on schedule and right on price, the 
system was opened. 

Today, up to 20,000 cubic meters of 
pure fresh water flow into Vientiane 
each day. When the people gather to fire 
the rockets now, their mood is no longer 
silent or serious. 

Neither do the rockets mean “please” 
any longer. 

They mean “thank you.” 


Kubota, the Basic Necessities Giant 
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Kubota is Japan's largest manufac- 
turer of materials and equipment for 
waterworks, while its subsidiary, the 
Kubota Waterworks Construction Co., 
Lid., is Asia's most experienced engi- 
neering and contracting firm in this 
field. Because of this unique combina- 
tion, Kubota was awarded three out of 
the four major municipal waterworks 
projects built by 
Japanese сот- 
panies in recent 
years. Your in- 
quiries are in- 
vited. 
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TELEVISION 


Events of any serious cultural signifi- 
cance on network TV are limited, these 
days, to a smattering Of expensively pro- 
duced specials. Educational TV attempts 
to pick up the slack. Among its current of- 
ferings at various dates and times on all 
104 of the National Educational Televi- 
sion affiliates; Paris 1900, six one-hour 
plays by French Playwright Georges Fey- 
deau adapted by a British repertory group; 


ou know U.S.A.: The Opposition Theater, six 30- 
1 , ir names 25 Y minute. modern American dramas sam- 
heir faces pling the satirical and anti-Establishment 


wares of such groups as the Second City 
and the Living "Theater, and U.S.A.: 
Dance, several 30-minute ballets choreo- 
graphed by the likes of George Balanchine, 
h - voices on Anna Sokolow and Glen Tetley. 
ard their 


on your television 
ns and decisions 


onl he 
(К 
| a Their actio 
be the pattern of our lives. 


Wednesday, May 4 
BOB HOPE PRESENTS THE CHRYSLER THEA- 
TER (NBC, 9-10 p.m.).* Murder in a 
seaport city with Jack Lord and Shirley 
Knight. 


Thursday, May 5 

CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS, 9-11 
p.m.). John Paul Jones has Robert Stack 
playing the naval hero, Charles Coburn as 
Ben Franklin, Macdonald Carey as Patrick 
Henry, Jean Pierre Aumont as Louis XVI, 
and Bette Davis as Catherine the Great. 
But they had “not yet begun to fight” 
when they ran out of film. 


annot mention their names, 


J liy pictures of them. It would 
ieftting to do so, for they 
тулу, the heads of states, 
biservice commanders. But we 
iityou to look carefully at the Saturday, May 
THE KENTUCKY DERBY (CBS, 5-6 p.m.). 
Live and in color from Churchill Downs. 
Interviews with jockeys and trainers as 
well as footage from races run earlier this 
year precede the great event; comments by 
{һе winning trainer and rider follow it. 
SECRET AGENT (CBS, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). A 
mysterious death in the jungles of India 
brings British Agent John Drake (Patrick 
McGoohan) out to raj over the corpse. 


Bi pictures that you see of them, 
Bii wrists as well as their faces 
y, Ше. You will notice that 
о сүсгу case they wear a 
Bo That watch will 

|у have been made by 

tof Genev. Sunday, May 8 

sa. OPEN MIND (WNBC in New York, 
noon-12:55 p.m.; elsewhere on ETV sta- 
tions at subsequent dates and times). DA 
Profile of Henry Luce," a biographical 
study of and an interview with TIME Inc.'s 
Editorial Chairman. 

THE JOURNALS OF LEWIS AND CLARK 
(NBC, 6:30-7:30 p.m.) А special, docu- 
menting and dramatizing the 1804-06 ex- 
pedition to explore the West. Repeat. 

DEATH OF A SALESMAN (CBS, 9-11 p.m.). 
TV Producer David Susskind has got Lee 
J. Cobb and Mildred Dunnock to repeat 
the parts they originally created on Broad- 
way in 1949 in Arthur Miller's Pulitzer- 
prizewinning play (which was also made 
into a movie, starring Fredric March and 
Miss Dunnock, in 1952). 
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Monday, May 9 

THE HILL COUNTRY: LYNDON JOHNSON’S 
TEXAS (NBC, 10-11 p.m.) The President 
himself conducts the cameras on a tour of 
his part of central Texas. He shows and 
tells about the old fort that became the 
site for what is now Johnson City, the 
family cemetery and his grandmother's 
bravery during an attack by Indians, 
the house in which he was born (now a 
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TIME LISTINGS 


museum), the school he attended and his 
teacher (who will be interviewed on the 
show), his present ranch and the surround- 
ing countryside—from the Pedernales Riv- 
er to Pack Saddle Mountain. Mrs. Johnson 
also makes a brief appearance on the pro- 
gram to recollect the story of their whirl- 
wind courtship. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


MARK TWAIN TONIGHTI As Actor Hal 
Holbrook brings the man from Hannibal, 
Mo., back to life in a one-man show, he 
seems a snow-thatched Jove who has laid 
aside punitive thunderbolts for lightning 
strokes of irony and mirth. 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! On the eve 
of a departure, memories wrestle with 
longings, the familiar competes with the 
unknown. Irish Playwright Brian Friel 
gives a compassionate rendering of the 
conflict in one young man as he prepares 
to leave Ireland for the new world. 

SWEET CHARITY is kept aloft by Dancer 
Gwen Verdon, a one-woman whirlwind. 
Unfortunately, Neil Simon’s book about 
a goodhearted doxy duped by love is 
woefully becalmed. 

CACTUS FLOWER. Like most Gallic ro- 
mantic comedies, this farce is based on 
three things: lies, lies, lies. A Don Juanish 
dentist (Barry Nelson) tells them with 
aplomb. His gullible mistress (Brenda Vac- 
caro) accepts them with compassion. And 
his waspish nurse (Lauren Bacall) un- 
covers them with delight. 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU. The gift- 
ed APA repertory company puts a new 
wrapping on a 30-year-old comedy by 
George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart. The 
Sycamore family may not seem hilarious- 
ly outlandish today, but it is still fondly 
engaging—a tender nosegay tossed to an 
earlier age of innocence. 


RECORDS 
For Children 


The best children’s records on today’s 
market, even those in pop jackets, owe 
something to another day—old games, old 
rhymes, old writers, even oldtimers reading 
very old yarns. Choice selections: 

THE TALE OF PETER RABBIT (Wonder- 
land). This tops all other versions of the 
oft-told Beatrix Potter classic. Vivien Leigh 
tells it as if she had grown up at the foot 
of the old fir tree, and Lyricist David 
Croft and Musician Cyril Ornadel hit it 
off like Lerner & Loewe. It takes a hard 
heart not to melt at naughty Peter's wist- 
ful “Why do I do it?” Pity that this team 
has cut only two other Potter records: 
The Tale of Benjamin Bunny and The 
Tale of Jemima Puddle-duck. 

DR. SEUSS PRESENTS . . . (RCA Camden). 
If 1 Ran the Zoo's menagerie of Flustard 
beast and Bustard bird will keep the 
youngsters wide-eyed—and the flip-side 
Sleep Book is guaranteed to make them 

go to sleep with the other yawning ninety- 
nine zillion, nine trillion and two creatures 
in it. 

WITH A BEATLE BEAT (Golden) is a ne 
twist for Mother Goose. The lively ten 
is sure to tickle youngsters all 
to teen age, and th ss 
the small fry j 
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with Japan? 


For any business / banking need 
in the active Japanese market, 


Nippon Kangyo Bank provides 
fast, efficient, experienced service. 


Japan’s Commercial Bank 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


Head Office: Hibiya, Tokyo 

New York Agency: 40 Wall Street 
London Branch: 22 Wood Street 
Taipei Branch: 35 Po-Ai Road 


YOSHIKAWA’s 
patented 

} riveting 
machines 


@ Write for 
our catalogs. 


the specialist manufacturer 


YOSHIKAWA IRON WORKS CO., LTD. 


Head Office :  Shijonawate, Kitakawachi-gun, Osaka 
Tokyo Office: 20-6, Taito 4-chome, Taito-ku, Tokyo 


Products for today— 
Innovations for tomorrow 


Nippon Electric Company Limited 
P. 0. Box 1, Takanawa, Tokyo, Japan 


feels the pinch of a one-room shoe and 
moves with all 33 children into a three- 
room army boot. 

THE CAT THAT WALKED BY HERSELF read 
by Boris Karloff (Caedmon). One pain- 
less way to break the comic-book habit 
and get the kids back to Kipling is to let 
this gentle old Frankenstein do it for you. 
All about the cave dwellers, and how the 
lady of the house domesticates a dog, a 
horse, a cow—and finally a cat, which 
proves a match for her wits. 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY (Golden) А useful 
little platter to have around the house be- 
fore cutting the cake. Its 15 favorite games 
from Blindman's Buff to Simon Says will 
keep the children busy and mother ‘bliss- 
ful for a tuneful 20 minutes each side. 

OSCAR WILDE FAIRY TALES (Caedmon) 
read by Basil Rathbone, who believes that 
“an artist’s voice is like a musical instru- 
ment." He uses his like a full orchestra 
and reads The Happy Prince, The Selfish 
Giant and The Nightingale and the Rose in 
tones that range from the staccato of a 
snare drum to the whisper of a violin. 

THUMPER'S GREAT RACE (Disneyland) 
brings back Bambi's old forest friends in a 
new adventure that- will charm younger 
children. School's out, and the little ani- 
mals can't think of a thing to do; so 
W. O. Owl organizes a handicap race in 
which Toby the Tortoise wins a moral 
victory but loses the race by a hare. 

THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER (Caed- 
mon) read by Ed Begley, whose voice 
rumbles along like ОГ Man River, bringing 
back the sights and sounds of childhood 
to grownups and taking the youngsters on 
а storybook trip with Joe Harper, Huck 
Finn and Tom as they float down the 
mighty, star-gemmed river. Prospective 
runaways should hold off till early sum- 
mer when a companion piece called Тот 
Sawyer Adventures with Injun Joe will be 
ready for their knapsacks. 


CINEMA 


BORN FREE. Elsa the lioness, tamed and 
untamed, bounds through a vivid movie 
re-creation of Joy Adamson's bestseller, 
superbly photographed in Kenya. 

MORGAN! After their divorce, an eccen- 
{ric London artist (David Warner) sets out 
to court his socialite ex-wife (Vanessa 
Redgrave) according to the law of the 
jungle. Their battle of the sexes is way, 
way out but surprisingly hilarious, poign- 
ant and civilized. 

HARPER. А Ыеагу private eye (Paul 
Newman) seems to view the world 
through the bottom of his drinking glass 
much as Bogart used to do, but Director 
Jack Smight revives a grand old tradition 
in slick '60s style. Pamela Tiffin, Robert 
Wagner and Lauren Bacall are among the 
beautiful-but-damned folk at hand. 

THE GIRL-GETTERS. Youth’s gotta-keep- 
busy restlessness fills this British beach 
movie about a hot-weather Lothario (Oli- 
ver Reed) who sets his own rules for the 
summer games and ultimately loses by 
them. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
With a script based on Scripture and a 
cust of nonprofessional actors, Director 
Pier Paolo Pasolini, an Italian Commu- 
nist, retells the life of Christ as an earthy 
social drama, happily avoiding the pre- 
fentious piety of most big-screen Bible 
epics, 

SHAKESPEARE WALLAH. U.S. Director 
James Ivory takes a wry, wistful look 
at fading British influence in India while 
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what is left of our tradition is the belief 
in something better; in our ability to un- 
dergo change. 

EDWARD W. MCINTYRE 


St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


Sir: It is true that "tradition tends to 
embalm the moment in time when the 
culture feels it is at its peak." Call our 
generation neo-pagan, secular or what- 
ever, it is at odds with phoniness and 
insincerity. Our irreverent generation is 
not bent on overturning the past, but on 
crying out against the arbitrary embalm- 
ing and sanctification of one historical 
moment. Our American lack of “tradi- 
tion" is not our national stigma; our in- 
nate respect for and optimistic sense of 
an evolving human experience has been 
the unsung American contribution to 
modern civilization. 
JAMES CURRAN, C.M.F. 


Rome, Italy 


Sir: After reading your Essay, I can see 
why my teen-agers seem to be from an- 
other world—it's because they are! 

(Mrs.) ROSEMARY AVERY 


Roswell, N. Mex. 
Clashing of Gears 


Sir: As a dolly from the scene, I say 
cheers for your gear article on the swing- 
ing, switched-on city of London [April 
15] and boo to all the American geese 
who call it humbug. 

J. M. MELIO 


London 


Sir: Your fulsome article provided Lon- 
doners with a good laugh but was hardly 
realistic. Visitors find the same old dingy 
streets and grimy restaurants, and while 
there are youths going about with girlish 
hair styles and outlandish clothes, you can 
hardly expect us to be proud of such 
weirdies. Girls, except for women street- 
cleaners, do not wear plastic suits. Carna- 
by Street is not a new phenomenon; it has 
catered to the chorus-boy type for years. 
New York is the real swinging city. 
DaviD SMITH 


Leicester, England 


Word on God 

Sir: I have given much thought to your 
cover story, “Is God Dead?" [April 8]. 
In sending you my views I realize I have 
two strikes against me: J am a teen-ager, 
and I am in show business. In neither 
category does much religious thought go 
on, according to the public. We are not 
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supposed to question, to seek, or even to 
believe. In my opinion, today’s teen-agers 
are different from those of the past only 
in the amount of churchgoing they do. 
Their belief in a supreme being is so 
strong as to make the concept of the 
“death of God” not only blasphemous but 
laughable. I have found, too, that the 
citizens of Hollywood are as strong in 
their devotion as are their priests and 
ministers and rabbis. This God-is-dead 
premise seems to me merely a fad; reli- 
gion will live through it. 
Jay [DENNIS THE MENACE] NORTH 

Culver City, Calif. 


Sir: Are those proclaiming the death of 
God referring to the word, to their ideas 
about God, or to the reality experienced 
by those who coined the word? The word 
God is dead, a dead idol before which 
many continue to bow. The word water 
has never quenched anyone's thirst, nor 
has the word God ever given anyone the 
experience of God. Would one of the 
God-is-dead enthusiasts tell me if I am 
living or dead? I am curious to see if his 
reply will have any effect on the reality. 
RICHARD J. STECK 


Buffalo 


All's Right 


Sir; About car safety [April the 
most salutary single change the manufac- 
turers could introduce would be to make 
their vehicles so that they could not be 
turned left. This would eliminate all acci- 
dents caused by automobiles drifting across 
the center line or turning in front of on- 
coming traffic. Anyone who wanted to turn 
left could do so simply by making a turn 
270° to the right. This might entail the 
development of new driving techniques, 
but no real loss would be suffered. With 
everyone in the country turning to the 
right, the nation’s security and continued 
prosperity would be assured. 
D. G. MACGREGOR JR. 


22]: 


Mount Clemens, Mich. 


Black Eye 


Sir: Reading about Lee Marvin's well- 
deserved Academy Award [April 29] re- 
minds me of the story he told [June 4] 
about putting the "white eye" on me and 
scaring me so badly on a live TV show 
that 1 dropped my pistol. Lee is a very 
funny mythomaniac. Enclosed is the moldy 
kinescope of that show done nine years 
ago: it shows I hold on to the pistol even 
when dead. As my father remarked, "That 
boy's dropped a lot of things in his life, but 
I doubt he would drop a pistol.” 
Rie TORN 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


TIME cover story can be done 

on a "crash" basis—reported, 
written and edited in a matter of 
days—or it may require long gesta- 
tion. This week's story, built around 
ten great U.S. teachers, is an exam- 
ple of the second category. "To Pro- 
fess with a Passion" has been in prog- 
ress for one year. Last May Associ- 
ate Editor Ed Magnuson (Minnesota, 
'50, magna cum laude) and Senior 
Editor William Forbis (Montana, '39, 
cum laude) went their separate ways 
visiting campuses and sitting in on 
lectures across the U.S. to learn what 
was afoot in the college classroom. 
What was afoot, it turned out, was 

a TIME cover, but there was much 
homework to be done. Writer Mag- 
nuson monitored more college classes 
in the East and Middle West, and 
early in the year the news bureaus 
were asked to scout the campuses in 
their areas and search out top teach- 
ers. In what is probably a journalistic 
exercise without precedent, scores of 
TIME reporters went back to school. 
Nominations poured in, not only 
from the bureaus but also from writ- 
ers and editors in the New York of- 
fice, each making a case for his fa- 
vorite. Magnuson found himself with 
150 candidates. This list was painfully 
pared down to 74 and inscribed on 
a wall chart that showed the nomi- 
nee’s name, age, college, subject 
taught, teaching style, and the name 
of the correspondent who had at- 
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tended his class. Then, thanks to the 
guidance of faculty deans, founda- 
tion experts, specialists from the U.S. 
Office of Education and students, the 
list was halved to 37,.and finally re- 
duced to the ten shown on the cover. 

Now began the second phase of 
the reporting job. Correspondents 
went back to TIMe’s ten, interviewed 
them again, and revisited their class- 
es. These files and the earlier ones 
provided the working material for 
Magnuson, Forbis and Researcher 
Jane Pett (Pembroke, 61). 

Higher education in the U.S., as 
the story shows, is clearly in trouble, 
but great teachers still find ways of 
bringing light and life into academe. 
What makes a great teacher—the 
magical gift that establishes a link 
with young minds—is more easily 
described than defined. Says Magnu- 
son of our cover choices: “Апу selec- 
tion of this sort has to be somewhat 
arbitrary since there are so many 
good ones. The ten are models, but 
we could have listed many more." 
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n baby boom is 
population surge 
ў nillion citizens to 
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ws unlikely to. make headlines; 
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11.1965 the number of births in the 
dropped to the lowest figure since 
1-3167,000—while the birth rate 
wed to the prewar level of 1940. 
| of a million fewer babies 
юп last year than in 1964; half 
{шїп fewer than in the alltime peak 
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1958, twelve years after its precipitate 
climb, then drifted slowly downward 
through 759, '60, and '61. In 1962 the 
curve dropped sharply and continued 
its steep dip through the first months 
of 1966. Preliminary figures for the 
first two months of this year show an 
even lower rate than for the same pe- 
riod in 1965. The fertility rate, which 
relates directly to the number of young 
people rather than to the population as 
a whole, has shown a slightly slower 
drop because the young, "fertile" seg- 
ment of the population, mostly born in 
the '30s, is proportionally smaller than 
it was a few years ago. Yet this key 
index, too, was down to its lowest level 
in two decades. 

The Poll. The pivotal factor in the 
decline, says Philip M. Hauser, director 
of the University of Chicago's Popula- 
tion Research Center, has been the de- 
cision of couples to forgo a third and 
fourth child, substituting, perhaps, a sec- 
ond car and color TV. Eighty percent 
of the birth-rate drop from 1915 to 
1933—the historic low year—was a re- 
sult of a falling off in third and fourth 
births, he notes, while 80% 
of the increase thereafter. 
was caused by a jump in 
third and fourth children. 

“The number of children 
one has,” declares Hauser, 
“has become the subject of 
fad and fashion. This is the 
same kind of pattern that 
enters into other kinds of 
consumer habits. The third 
and fourth child were a 
form of status during the 
post-World War II baby 
boom. Now fashion is swing- 
ing women to the view that 
it is desirable to have fewer 
children.” Mass communica- 
tions media, Anthropologist 
Margaret Mead points out, 
have made birth control 
“more socially and ethical- 
ly acceptable,” and it is no 
longer fashionable for the 
educated to have large 
families. 

A recent Gallup poll af- 
firmed that big families are 
losing vogue. In 1945, just 
as the baby boom was get- 
ting under way, 49% of the 
people polled said the ideal 
family should have four or 
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more children. Today the figure is down 
to 35%, about where it was when the 
question was first asked 30 years ago. 
Just as important, notes Gallup, Ameri- 
cans no longer associate a growing pop- 
ulation with progress; indeed,.more than 
two-thirds look upon it as a "serious 
problem." 
The Pill. The effect of the birth- 
control pill intrigues and puzzles the ex- 
perts. Certainly, declares the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, pills did not initiate \ 
the downturn, since they were not intro- | 
duced for general use until June 1960, 
and not used in large numbers until а 
year later. Nonetheless, nearly 4,000.- 
000 women are now using the pill, and, 
points out Boston's Dr. John Rock, a 
pioneer in birth-control development, 
“they're not getting pregnant." Steven 
Polgar, research director of the Planned 
Parenthood Federation, confidently 
credits the pill with at least one-fourth 
of the drop since 1961. In selected pov- 
erty areas where the pill has been dis: 
tributed wholesale by social workers, 
results have been as dramatic as Po 
suggests. At medical cen 
York's Spanish 
Christi, Tex., bi 
Polls. sh 
the public. 
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vor public assistance for birth-control 
programs. Prodded by President John- 
son and his aggressive Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, the 
Government has neatly reversed its pre- 
vious hands-off attitude; in the last year 
alone, HEW has doubled its staff engaged 
in population work. The Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, though still lagging 
behind HEW, also liberalized its birth- 
control guidelines recently; more than 
30 state governments (v. 13 in 1964) 
are now actively engaged in giving birth- 
control aid. 

Slight Miscalculation. Unless the birth 
rate slumps much farther than it has, 
the number of births will inevitably start 
up again within the next few years as 
children born in the boom reach mar- 
riageable age. Recent population pro- 
Jections for the end of the century have 
ranged all the way from 263 million to 
388 million, but most experts are reluc- 
tant to be pinned’ down on long-term 
figures, pointing out that the most re- 
liable study in the early "40s projected 
a population of 165 million for the year 
2000—a figure exceeded more than a 
decade ago. 

The current downturn, nonetheless, is 
consistent with history, reflecting a trend 

going all the way back to the founding 
of the Republic. With the exception of 
the post-World War II years, in fact 
the American birth rate has always been 
on the way down, an anomaly explained 
by the heroic childbearing habits of the 
founding mothers, who averaged 8.3 
children each. Ihe '40s and the 'SOs 
according to the demographers, were 
n upward jiggle on the down- 
ward line. 

Is the lower birth rate beneficial? 
Yes, indeed, exclaims Anthropologist 
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Mead. “Any and every drop in the 
birth rate is desirable. We've got enough 
people in the world and in this country 
so that there is no danger we'll ever 
run out. We have lots of people, but 
what we need is high-caliber individuals 
contributing as individuals. We need 
quality; quantity takes care of itself." 
Dr. Rock believes that a high birth 
rate actually saps the country's defenses, 
arguing that the very quality of life 
would have suffered if the baby boom 
had continued for very long. 

Robert Wolfson, an economist with 
the System Development Corp. in Santa 
Monica, Calif., says that it would al- 
most certainly have lowered the stand- 
ard of living. “In the short run,” de- 
clares Wolfson, *a booming birth rate 
is good for business. But in the long 
run, we are consuming things we can't 
replace, like physical space. We've 
reached this point now." 


THE CONGRESS 
More of Everything 


In his protean efforts to quell in- 
flation without raising taxes, Lyndon 
Johnson is getting no help at all from 
the Congress his party dominates. In- 
deed, Capitol Hill's prodigal mood can 
only intensify the pressure on an al- 
ready overstrained economy. 

When the President complained about 
the congressional spending Spree to 
Everett Dirksen, the Senate minority 
leader gave him some blunt advice: 
"You've lectured the business commu- 
nity, you've lectured the grocers, and 
you've lectured the housewives. You've 
lectured everyone but the right crowd 
—the members of your own party." 

Homilies Ignored. Actually, the Pres- 
ident has been pressuring and preach- 
ing to congressional Democrats for 
quite а while, but the congregation has 
largely ignored his homilies. Last week 
the House passed an Agriculture De- 
partment appropriation bill, 366 to 23, 
that included $141 million more for the 
school-lunch and milk programs than 
the President had requested. Then the 
House Appropriations Committee add- 
ed an extra $489 million to the bill 
funding Labor and Health, Education 
& Welfare programs. The Senate ap- 
proved a military authorization meas- 
ure containing $243 million for weap- 
ons projects that the Defense Depart- 
ment does not want. And the House 
Armed Services Committee voted an 
unrequested military pay increase of 
$357 million a year. 

Congress’ recalcitrance is not difficult 
to fathom. An election year is not the 
most opportune time to cut such pop- 
ular programs as School-lunch subsi- 
dies. One reduction proposed by the 
Administration was aid to “impacted 
areas — school districts with heavy con- 
Sua rRtiODa of federal employees. Since 
+ of the 435 congressional districts 

enefit from this assistance, it was no 
Surprise that the House Appropriations 
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week, the Senate's grudging pas TH 
a minuscule $12 million ud 1& C 
to launch a Great Society Tents m К m 
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а $2.8 billing гае conversation at the annual 
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scheme Wü. hs week. While most of the 
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urged greater “candor” in the Admin- 
istration’s discussions of its objectives. 
“There is a growing disillusion over our 
progress in Southeast Asia,” he said. 
“There is beginning to develop a great 
crisis of confidence over our ability to 
achieve our objectives.” 

Oregon’s Mark Hatfield, who is al- 
most certain to be the Republican nom- 
inee for the U.S. Senate, has in the past 
echoed much of fellow Oregonian 
Wayne Morse’s condemnation of the 
war. “There is great confusion about 
our objectives and goals," he said, 
agreeing with Smylie, “and there is 
consternation over the politics and the 
social and economic problems involved. 
People believe we have been led along 


a path by the Administration’s telling ` 


us that a military victory is possible, 
when they are realizing that there are 
complications in the form of an in- 
stability in South Viet Nam that can- 
not be solved with guns." 
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Neither shift nor disagreement. 
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Shrinking Inner Circle 

Thomas Mann, Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, submitted 
his resignation last week to his friend 
and fellow Texan in the White House. 
After 24 years as a State Department 
careerist, Mann, 53, intends to take a 
long rest and write a book. If it resem- 
bles his career, the book should be hard- 
hitting, controversial and influential. 

Born in Laredo, Mann spoke border 
Spanish—"Tex-Mex"—almost as soon 
as he spoke English and acquired a life- 
long fondness for the neighboring Mex- 
icans and the Latin temperament. All 
but two years of his State Department 
service were spent in Latin America or 
on Latin American affairs. He was am- 
bassador to Mexico when Lyndon John- 
son succeeded to the presidency, soon 
became Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs and the Administra- 
tion's “опе voice on all matters affect- 
ing this hemisphere." Last year he was 
promoted to Under Secretary and the 
Departments No. 3 man, after Dean 
Rusk and Under Secretary George Ball. 

Bluntly candid, Mann was known as 
a hard-liner on Latin American affairs. 
He himself insisted, “1 am a pragmatist, 
not a dogmatist," but was criticized for 
his disapproval of some left-wing but 
non-Communist Latin regimes, his rig- 
orous criteria for economic aid and de- 
termined promotion of free enterprise 
in developing countries. Criticism failed 
to deter him, however, and his resigna- 
tion indicates neither a shift in Admin- 
istration Latin policy nor a disagree- 
ment at the top. 

The President reluctantly accepted 
two other resignations from, the Admin- 
istration's inner circle last week: 
> Jack Valenti, 44, quit as а 
House aide to become 12 
year (plus expense 
Motion Picture 
Valenti, a fo 
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Johnson brought back from Dallas with 
him on Nov. 22, 1963, soon won fame 
of sorts as the President's most ardent 
public drumbeater ("I sleep each night 
a little better because Lyndon Johnson 
is my President") and as a master of 
purple-hued prose. He is also, it sone 
a tolerably knowledgeable history buff, 
gushed almost as effusively over His- 
torian Thomas Macaulay in last week’s 
Saturday Review as he ever did over 
mdon Johnson. б 
v Reedy, 48, former White 
House Press Secretary and senior mem- 
ber of the Johnson staff, resigned to 
become vice president in charge of plan- 
ning for Struthers Wells Corp., a firm 
based in Warren, Pa., that specializes 
in the techniques of putting heat to effi- 
cient use. Despite an efficient perform- 
ance as Johnson's press secretary when 
he was in the Senate, Reedy was ruf- 
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DEPUTY DEFENSE SECRETARY CYRUS VANCE & McNAMARA 


assessment of the extent of our military 
commitments.” Alaska Democrat Er- 
nest Gruening, chairman of a Senate 
Government Operations subcommittee, 
will examine "unnecessary and wasteful 
disposals" of surplus military vehicles, 

"Supine Acquiescence. The House 
Armed Services Committee and four 
subcommittees have been investigating 
the Pentagon as if it were the Kremlin. 
A report on McNamara's overall man- 
agement of the war in Viet Nam and 
another on his politically unpopular de- 
cision to merge the Army Reserve with 
the National Guard are still under prep- 
aration. Of the three reports that have 
been released, one criticized McNama- 
ras December decision to close, con- 
solidate or cut back 149 military bases 
and warned that any future decisions 
on closings “must show a greater aware- 
ness of possible contingent require- 
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fled by the grueling pace of his White 
House duties and, after an Operation 
last year, settled down ina quiet office 
in the East Wing where he worked on 
long-range studies for the President. 


DEFENSE 
Caesar's Wars 


In his five years at the Pentagon 
relations between Robert Strange Mc- 
Namara and the U.S, Congress have 
been edgy at best. Never before, how- 
ever, has. the Defense Secretary faced 
So withering or widespread a bombard- 


ment as that which Capitol Hi i 
on him last week. Р шыш 


The criticism сап 
and Senate, from 
Democrats—and from no fewer than 
seven different Congressional panels 
Mississippi Democrat John ‘Stennis, still 


зада, from McNamara’s curt brush- 
о! 5 mmer of a Stennis report on 
matériel shortages, announced that his 


Senate Preparedness Investigating sub- 
committee is undertaking “an overall 
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e from both House 
Republicans and 


ments" resulting from Viet Nam. A 


second report lambasted the Secretary 


for his postponement of $620 million 
in military construction as an anti- 
inflationary move, termed the delay 
“unwise,” “unwarranted” and  "arbi- 
trary,” and said it had resulted in “a 
severe effect on the morale and well- 
being of our military men.” 

The most hostile report of all con- 
cerned one of the oldest controversies 
of McNamara’s Pentagon tenure: his 
1961 cutback on funds for big bombers 
and his subsequent decision to replace 
them in the next ten years with the 
FB-111, a flashy (Mach 2.5) modified 
fighter. c 

‘The House Armed Services subcom- 
mittee's report last week accused Mc- 
Namara of "significantly misrepresent- 
ing” the case for the FB-111 in his own 
testimony, of applying "institutional 
Constraints” on other Pentagon wit- 
Na Зову would hew to the Mc- 
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3 FRANCIS MILLER—LIFE 


THOMAS DODD 
One of their 


was summoned before the agent in 
charge of his division. He was told that 
a formal complaint had been filed about 
his behavior and ordered to write a 
statement explaining why he had slept 
in the same room with a woman. Tom 
Carter wrote his report, which failed to 
satisfy his superiors. On Aug. 26 he was 
fired from the FBI for “conduct unbe- 
coming a member of this Bureau." The 
hapless clerk then confided his troubles 
to an attorney, who wrote to the FBI 
expressing doubt about the rationale 
behind Carter's firing. J. Edgar Hoover, 
an unmarried male himself for 71 years, 
replied personally: . "The action invol- 
untarily separating Mr. Carter from 
the EBI was based on a careful review 
and evaluation of the facts which estab- 
lished his improper conduct, and it is 
felt that the action taken was proper 
under the circumstances." 

Fired Foursome. As a result, Carter 
filed suit, charging that his “arbitrary 
and capricious” discharge had violated 
his right to privacy as well as his future 
employment prospects. Later, when 
Carter applied for a job in a Washing- 
ton bank, two of his three roommates 
loyally volunteered character-reference 
letters to help offset the stigma of be- 
ing an ex-FBI man.at 25. The third re- 
fused to help Carter, instead, he told his 
superiors about his friends’ action, 
which also violates the FBI code. The 
upshot was that all three—including the 
informer—were pressed to resign be- 
cause none had reported Carter's origi- 
nal indiscretion. 

Carter's suit, which will be heard in 
district court within the next few weeks, 
has clearly had no effect on the Bu- 
reau's code of conduct for employees. 
As one of its spokesmen explained: 
«We have hundreds of young men and 
women coming to work for the FBI in 
Washington. We must be sure that their 
parents can be confident that they and 
their colleagues are living under exem- 
plary standards." 
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JULIUS KLEIN 


own this time. 


The Acceptance Factor 


After its inglorious handling of the 
Bobby Baker scandal, the U.S. Senate 
is understandably loath to inquire into 
yet another case involving its mores and 
members. Last week, nonetheless, the 
world's most exclusive club was faced 
with two impending investigations. The 
subject of inquiry this time was no ex- 
pendable retainer but one of the Sen- 
ates own: Connecticut Democrat 
Thomas Joseph Dodd. 

One inquiry, by the Internal Revenue 
Service, may result in either a civil 
or criminal suit against the Senator if 
the IRS finds evidence that Dodd 
raised money ostensibly for campaign 
costs and then used the funds for per- 
sonal expenses. The Senate Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct 
also announced last week that it 
would hold public hearings on the “al- 
leged relationship” between Dodd and 
Julius Klein, a public-relations man 
and lobbyist who represents West Ger- 
man interests. 

Concatenation of Cumshaw. Dodd's 
affairs have become the Dodd affair 
because of a muckraking series of ar- 
ticles by Columnists Drew Pearson and 
Jack Anderson. On the basis of files 
fed to them by at least one disgruntled 
former assistant to Dodd, they charged 
that the  white-haired, square-jawed 
former FBI agent accepted a concatena- 
tion of cumshaw from all manner of 
individuals and companies seeking of- 
ficial favors from him. The payola, 
claimed the columnists, included а sap- 
phire ring for his wife, a television set 
for his office, shoes for some of his 


family, carpeting for his house, a Гез 


plate job for his silverware, and the use 
of an Oldsmobile for himself... — 
As for Klein, a popular 
politics, the colum ists: 
Dodd "expensi 
use of his Ne 


| 
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Senate speeches written by Klein on 
behalf of his clients, and even visited 
West Germany in 1964 to defend the 
Jobbyist before officials in Bonn after a 
U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee hearing had generated adverse 
publicity about his activities. 

"The American Way." The roughest 
of the Pearson-Anderson series came 
in March and April, when the colum- 
nists accused Dodd of diverting to his 
personal use more than $100,000 raised 
at testimonial dinners in 1961 and 1963, 
at which then Vice President Lyndon 
Johnson was the guest of honor. Later, 
it developed there was a third dinner 
last year featuring Vice President Hu- 
bert Humphrey. Under persistent bad- 
gering from the press, the IRS said that 
such income was tax-free—even if not 
spent on legitimate campaign purposes 
—provided that the donors intended the 
money as personal presents rather than 
campaign contributions. Dodd’s office 
then gave out a disingenuous statement 
—later disowned by the Senator—de- 
fending his fund-raising procedures as 
“part of the American way of life” and 
necessary to “enable a poor man to 
remain in office.” 

Last week Senator John Williams, 
the Delaware Republican gadfly who 
was largely responsible for keeping the 
Bobby Baker investigation going, ac- 
cused the IRS of attempting “to create 
confusion” about the regulations by 
privately suggesting to members of 
Congress that there might be loopholes 
in the law concerning political con- 
tributions. Williams then read into the 
Congressional Record the invitation to 
the 1963 “Dodd Day.” It stressed the 
“heavy financial burden” that Dodd’s 
1964 campaign would involve and the 
necessity to "lend whatever aid we can 
to assist him in presenting a vigorous 
campaign." Next day—five weeks after 
the accusation had appeared—the IRS 
announced an investigation of Dodd’s 
use of campaign funds. 

“Malicious Untruth." The Standards 
and Conduct Committee was also tak- 
ing its time. Created in 1964 as a result 
of the Baker case, it existed only on 
paper for a year. When three Demo- 
crats and three Republicans were final- 
ly appointed to it last July, the chair- 
manship went to Mississippi Democrat 
John Stennis, who had voted against 
establishment of the committee. 

The committee did nothing for the 
first month of the Pearson-Anderson 
series. Only after Dodd himself de- 
manded an investigation and offered to 
deliver all his files in February did the 
committee timidly consent to enter the 
case. Even then, it took continued nag- 
ging by Williams, a few other Senators 
and the press before the committee 
would agree to hold a public in, uiry. 
“These hearings ооа said, “will dem- 
Mg ra only the malicious untruth 

of Пагреѕ against me, but also the 
systematic theft of documents from my 


office, and the motivations of those who 
conspired in that theft.” 


E 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
Round 3 


The fruits of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act and the 1965 Voting Rights Act, 
avowed Lyndon Johnson, are "already 
impressively apparent." But, the Presi- 
dent pointed out, discriminatory prac- 
tices "still exist in many American com- 
munities. They deny the Negro his rights 
as a citizen. They must be ended." With 
that injunction, the President last week 
sent Congress his third civil rights bill 
in as many years. 

Life for a Life. The 1966 bill, going 
even beyond its predecessors, would 
make the murder of a civil rights work- 
er, or the slaying, for racial reasons, of 
anyone else exercising certain funda- 
mental rights, such as voting or seeking 
to attend school, a federal crime with 
a maximum penalty of life imprison- 
ment. At present, the most that a de- 


AP 


KING ADDRESSING ALABAMA RALLY 
Farther-reaching than its predecessors. 


fendant in such cases can get in a fed- 
eral court is-ten years. 

This year's proposed law would also 
authorize the U.S. Attorney General to 
take independent legal action to force 
desegregation of schools and other pub- 
lic facilities without waiting, as he must 
nOW, to receive a formal complaint. 
The measure would also institute pro- 
cedures for eliminating racial discrimi- 
nation in federal juries, and would em- 
power federal and state courts to halt 
trials in state courts where there is evi- 
dence of juror discrimination. 

“Profound Hypocrisy." Johnson's 
boldest proposal was an eloquent plea 
for *a national policy against racial dis- 
crimination in the sale or rental of hous- 
ing." Said he: “Negro ghettos indict our 
cities North and Sovth. As long as the 
color of a man’s skin determines his 
choice of housing, no investment in the 
physical rebuilding of our cities will free 
ing That uomen living there." Nor 
22% of th egro Americans comprise 

o о e enlisted men in our Army 
combat units in Viet Nam—and 22% 
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who visited the house recalled: “It was 
‘Sylvia, do this’ and ‘Sylvia, do that all 
the time, and when she didn’t do it, 
they would beat her.” 

Forbidden to eat at one point, she 
was seen consuming scraps from a gar- 
bage can. Oct. 6 was her last day at 
school. Concerned by Sylvia's absence 
from church, the pastor dropped in to 
inquire about her, was told by the wom- 
an that the girl was being kept home be- 
cause she stole things. At the time, Syl- 
via was tied to an upstairs bed, forbid- 
den water or the use of the bathroom. 

By now, torturing Sylvia had become 
a neighborhood sport, with at least four 
other youngsters taking part. Even Shir- 
ley Baniszewski, 10, and Sister Marie, 11, 
joined in. So did Stephanie, 15, whom 
Sylvia had accused of being a prosti- 
tute. In fact, John Jr. told police, at one 
time or another everyone in the family 
except Mrs. B.'s 18-month-old baby had 


SYLVIA LIKENS 


The unbelievably ugly became a neighborhood sport. 


burned Sylvia with cigarettes. Polio- 
crippled Jenny Likens was occasionally 
forced on pain of beating to Join the 
assault on her sister. 

Brands & Salt. Around mid-October, 
after Sylvia had wet her bed, Mrs. B. 
ordered her to sleep thereafter in the 
basement on a pile of filthy rags, along 
with the family's two dogs. Later, ac- 
cording to Hobbs, Mrs. B. told Sylvia, 
“Now I’m going to brand you.” A three- 
inch sewing needle was heated with 
matches and, Hobbs said, “Gertie started 
putting words on her, but she got sick 
‘and told me to finish it.” Etched in two 
tiers of inch-high block letters across 
Sylvia's lower abdomen, the words said: 
“Įm a prostitute and proud of it." Two 
days later, Hobbs added, he used the 
hooked end of a 2-ft.-long anchor bolt 
that had been heated with burning news- 
papers to brand the numeral 3 on Syl- 
via's chest. 

About 2:30 the next morning, Sylvia, 
by then in what officials described as a 
state of "profound apathy," made what 
was apparently her on!y effort to get 
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help. Using a coal shovel, she scraped 
on the basement floor for almost two 
hours. A woman next door was awak- 
ened and on the verge of calling police 
when the scraping stopped. That after- 
noon, as Sylvia lay moaning and mum- 
bling incoherently on her pile of rags, 
Mrs. Baniszewski, Ricky, John B. Jr. 
and Paula sprinkled a box of soap 
powder on her, then added hot water. 
Afterward, John Jr. sprayed her with 
cold water from a garden hose. 

"Only Pretending." Carried upstairs 
to a bedroom, the girl was given a luke- 
warm bath, dressed in a pair of white 
Capri pants, and placed on a mattress 
on the floor. Mrs. Baniszewski struck 
Sylvia on each side of the head with a 
book and told her to get up, that she 
was only pretending to be sick. Merci- 
fully, Sylvia died. 

Called by her keeper, police found 
Sylvia’s body with arms crossed over 


WILLIAM OATES—INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


MRS. BANISZEWSKI 


her breast. Even to hardened cops, the 
sight was stomach wrenching. Virtually 
no part of the girl's corpse was un- \ 

marked. Her fingernails had been | 
broken upward; there were massive 
bruises on her temples; much of the 
skin on her face, chest, arms and legs 
had peeled from scalding water. Her 


lower lip had been bitten in two, pre- \ 
sumably during her agony. The imme- 1 
diate cause of death was a blow on the | 


skull. In all, Sylvia’s body bore an es- 
timated 150 burns, cuts, bruises and 
other lesions. Said one veteran of more 
than 35 years on the force: "In all my 
years of experience, this is the most 
sadistic act 1 ever came across." 

In December, a grand jury indicted 
Gertrude Baniszewski, Paula, Stephanie 
and John Jr., along with Hubbard and 
Hobbs, on charges of first-degree mu 
der. (Under Indiana law, minors 
the same maximum penalty fo 
as adults: the electric cb 
trial got under way last 
jury of eight 
Mrs. Baniszew 


bard pleaded not guilty by reason of 
insanity; Paula, Stephanie and Ricky 
pleaded simply not guilty. Upstairs in an 
anteroom sat Sylvia’s parents, still not 
comprehending how and why it had 
happened. Sitting sunken-cheeked in 
court, her blue-veined legs crossed and 
swinging silver-stitched black slippers, 
Mrs. Baniszewski also looked puzzled 
by the whole affair. Shortly after her 
arrest, she had confided to police: Syl- 
via wanted something in life. But I 
couldn't figure out what it was." 


THE CAPITAL 
Abandoning Abandon 


Though her mother used to caution 
her to "never say anything you don't 
want printed on Page One of the news- 
paper," Luci Baines J ohnson has always 
had a mind of her own—and more than 
a touch of her father's garrulity. As a 
result of her uninhibited utterances and 
intuitive escapades, Luci made Page One 
only too often. Now, however, the Pres- 
ident’s 18-year-old daughter gives evi- 
dence of new serenity and purpose, 
brought about in large measure by her 
recent conversion to Roman Catholi- 
cism. “I used to feel frivolity was good 
for the soul,” she admits. “Now I enjoy 
using my time more constructively.” 

Foremost in Luci’s thoughts at the 
moment is her Aug. 6 wedding to Pat- 
rick J. Nugent. Eager to dispel the stig- 
ma of a teen-age marriage, she coolly 
reasons that by August, Pat will be 23 
and she will have turned 19, concludes 
therefore that “our ages will average 
out at over 21.” Adds the bride-to-be: 
"I have never been happier in my life.” 

To achieve that happiness, Luci re- 
lates in the current issue of Seventeen, 
she has had to grapple with her share of 
problems. Through the correction of a 
visual problem (“Му left eye and mv 
right eye worked independently of each 
other”), she was able to improve her 
grades at school. She also has overcome 
a distaste for politics—which, she ex- 
plains, “took my parents away when 1 
was a child. I was forced to grow up in 
a difficult situation. It kept us from 
doing things together.” 

Lost Friends. With her father in the 
White House, the situation has im- 
proved. “I can say ‘Hi’ or ‘Good morn- 
ing,’ ” says Luci. “He’s here all day, not 
visiting constituents in Texas.” Even 50, 
having the President for a father cre- 
ates problems. For one thing, says Luci, 
he is constantly under strain that “it 
hurts you to see." Moreover, many of 
Luci's friends keep away: "They don't 
want you to think of them as opportun- 
ists. What they don't realize is that you 
need them more than ever.” 

A freshman at the Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Nursing, Luci is un- 
certain whether she will work on for a 
degree after her marriage. “All I know,” 
she says, “is that ГЇЇ go where my hus- 
band goes.” Meanwhile she faces a dith- 
er of prenuptial parties and arrange- 
ments. The wedding is planned as a 
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“family event” at Washington’s National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception. 
Last week the White House announced 
that Luci Johnson’s maid of honor will 
be Older Sister Lynda Bird—who, in 
denying rumors that she would soon 
marry Actor George Hamilton, was 
making Page One herself. 


Doing the L.B.J. 


No one could quite recall why Danish 
Prime Minister Jens Otto Krag had 
come to Washington. But no one who 
attended it would ever forget that his 
visit precipitated the swingiest wingding 
the White House had seen in years. “It 
was the best of my life, and I'm going 
to tell King Frederik," vowed comely 


Mrs. Krag, better known to Danes as 
Movie Star Helle Virkner. “Your Presi- 
dent really knows how to give a party." 

"Reasoning Together." The evening 
began quietly enough with a fox trot, 
the only step that Lyndon Johnson has 
ever been known to execute—whatever 
the music. Then Johnson urged Daugh- 
ter Luci to Watusi with Fiancé Patrick 
Nugent. From then on, in the words of 
one bystander, it was "Copenhagen à 
Go-Go." Lady Bird Johnson, topping 
the bill with Hubert Humphrey, bolted 
into a frenetic frug and a whirling 
Watusi. “Why,” gasped one sideliner 
when Lady Bird started to swing, “she’s 
doing the whole screaming bit!” 

So did about all of the 200 invited 
guests, divided—in deference to Danish 
jollity and Mrs. Krag’s profession—be- 
tween Washington’s with-it set and show- 
biz notables. Even Press Secretary Bill 
Moyers, an ordained Baptist teacher, 
fell into the heady rhythm, joining with 
Lady Bird’s Press Secretary Liz Carpen- 
ter in some daring aberrations that by- 
standers called the “L.BJ.” and the 

Valenti.” In the L.B.J., more carica- 
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A New Principle 

Tat remark might well be dismissed as an attempt at wit 

siterate and witty professor. Galbraith, however, cer- 

did not consider it so. Later he added that—although 

ws not advocate direct U.S. withdrawal—Viet Nam is 

апи which has not the slightest strategic importance.” 
roisolationism is less significant as a personal view- 
than as a measure of a growing tendency among aca- 
isand other critics of U.S. policy to believe that Viet 
ai simply not very important to the U.S. It also reflects 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF OBSCURITY 


Galbraith is not, of course, alone in the job of relegating 
nations to obscurity. Walter Lippmann believes that the U.S.’s 
principal spheres of influence are the Western Hemisphere 
and Europe, and suggests that the U.S. has no business on 
the mainland of Asia. Senator William Fulbright thinks much 
the same way; last week he generalized his sentiments into 
a wildly imprecise comparison, in which he bracketed 
American policy with the overextension of power and mis- 
sion” that brought about the fall of Athens, Napoleonic 
France and Nazi Germany. 

Whatever the fallacies in such arguments, they do raise 
a serious question of priorities for the use of American 
power. Obviously, not all parts of the world are equally im- 
portant to the U.S. Despite charges from the critics that 
Washington is indiscriminately anti-Communist and milita- 
ristic, the U.S. has in fact learned all about the new, differ- 
ent strains of Communism, and it has used a great variety 
of nonmilitary means against the methods of conspiracy, 
infiltration and revolutionary organization that Commu- 
nism still commands. Sometimes, indeed, the U.S. seems to 
do best by doing nothing (although few ever know how 
much might have been done under cover). In the Middle 
East, for instance, relative U.S. aloofness in recent years 
may have actually helped local anti-Communist forces be- 
cause the Communists could no longer claim that their oppo- 
nents were American puppets or use U.S. intervention as an 
excuse to intervene themselves. Indonesia, a year after US. 
aid was cut off, seems to have moved on its own against 
Communism. But this is no argument for U.S. inaction. On 
the contrary: Indonesia began to right itself almost cer- 
tainly because the U.S. moved firmly and decisively to stop 
the expansion of Communism in Southeast Asia. 


On to Space 

The nature and extent of each U.S. involvement must be 
determined separately. From World War I on, the U.S. has 
felt threatened when a hostile power established a hold on 
the western or eastern edge of Eurasia. “This is the instinc- 
tive reaction of this country,” says a high Administration 
official. “This is what the country has in its gut." Adds 
Chicago University Professor Herman Finer: “The rule of 
foreign policy has always been that you move most firmly 
toward the nation which is potentially strongest and at pres- 
ent most hostile.” 

Today the U.S. is deeply involved in that principle in Viet 
Nam. It is not necessary to believe in the automatic work- 
ing of the “domino theory” to conclude that the loss of 
Viet Nam would bring nearly intolerable Communist 
pressure on the whole of Southeast Asia. All serious strate- 
gists, including the Japanese before World War ll, have 
realized that Southeast Asia is the hinge between India and 
the Far East. It is also at the moment the point of greatest 
tension between the U.S. and its principal—if divided— 
adversaries, Russia and China, and in that sense the most 
strategic place to confront them. The U.S. is in Viet Nam 
not only because any aggression that succeeds there is likely 
to be repeated elsewhere, but also because it has formal and 
moral commitments there. 

The U.S. cannot and does not want to “police the world.” 
On the other hand, it cannot afford to say that there is any 
place on the globe that it will not defend against aggression, 
as the U.S. learned to its sorrow after publicly downplaying 
the strategic importance of South Korea just before t 
Communists attacked in 1950. Says Secretary of State De 
Rusk: “Today no part of this tiny planet is mo n a і 
minutes away, We cannot be indifferent to wi 
anywhere on earth—or even in adjae are 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 


Duels in the Sun 


American warplanes have enjoyed 
virtually untrammeled freedom of the 
skies ever since regular bombing runs 
over North Viet Nam began. Only four 
times in 15 months did North Viet 
Nam's Russian-built MIGs rise to do bat- 
tle, knocking down two U.S. fighter- 
bombers in their initial surprise appear- 
ance, then losing five MIG-17s in the 
next three encounters. But last week, as 
the U.S. continued to hack away at the 
vital transportation spokes feeding into 
Hanoi, the North Vietnamese air force 
suddenly scrambled into the skies—only 
to be cut down in a series of swirling 
dogfights. As the week drew to a close, 
the score stood 6-0 for the U.S. and 
11-2 for the air war overall. 

Suddenly a Sparrow. The first en- 
counter took place just north of Hanoi 
as four Air Force F-4C Phantom II 
jetfighters, flying *CAP" (Combat Air 
Patrol) for a bombing strike on the 
Bac Giang bridge linking Hanoi with 
China, headed down to their orbit area. 
At 18,000 feet they picked up “bogies” 
on their radar, and wheeled to intercept 
them. Within minutes they spotted six 
MIG-17s flying level in close formation 
below them. The MIGs jettisoned their 
external gas tanks, split up, and with 
cannons winking, climbed to meet the 
Phantoms' attack. 

Armed with heat-seeking Sidewinder 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


AIR FORCE PHANTOM 11 
Six to nought. 


missiles and Sparrow radar-guided mis- 
siles, the U.S. flight leader dove out 
of the sun but overshot on his first pass. 
Three MIGs cut between the Phantoms 
separating them into pairs, and went 
after the two U.S. lead planes. The sec- 
ond brace of F-4Cs, Sweeping into the 
classic 6 o'clock target position that the 
Sidewinders require for homing, closed 
in, dropped one MIG with a missile right 
up the tailpipe. When a fourth MIG 
tried to pull in behind, the successful 
Phantom’s wingman pounced, followed 
through in a diving roll, and brought 
the Communist craft down with a sud- 
den Sparrow, 

Later in the day U.S. planes again 
encountered MIGs, with no losses on 
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THE WORLD 


either side. But two of the enemy planes 
were the advanced MIG-21s known to 
pilots as *Fishbeds"—the same genera- 
tion of fighter as the Phantom and capa- 
ble of flying twice the speed of sound. 
The U.S. had long wanted to measure 
the Fishbed in battle. 

The chance came two days later when 
an Air Force Phantom commanded by 
Major Paul Gilmore, 33, of Alamo- 
gordo, N. Mex., spotted two jets diving 
in on him. Both were Fishbeds. Gil- 
more went into a tight diving turn of 
his own, whipped up behind one of the 
MIGS, fired off two Sidewinders. 

Thinking both had missed, and mut- 
tering to himself in a cold rage, Gil- 
more followed the MIG through anoth- 
er wrenching, rolling loop of a brain- 
draining six gravities, then cut loose a 
third Sidewinder. The enemy's tail sec- 
tion came apart in a tumble of torn 
metal, and the plane pitched earthward. 
In fact, Gilmore's first Sidewinder had 
also scored, and the Red pilot had 
ejected. In getting the first MIG-21, 
Gilmore had killed it twice. 

Close to Home. The sudden willing- 
ness of the Communists to do battle in 


TERENCE SPENCER 


MIG-21 (INDONESIAN) 
One to see. 


the air raised several questions. Were 
the Communist planes North Vietnam- 
ese or Red Chinese? The markings of 
the two regimes are similar enough to 
be confused at the ranges and speeds 
of jet fighting,* but the official verdict 
seemed to be that they were North 
Vietnamese, if only because the radio 
chatter picked up during the dogfights 
was in that language. 

But if Hanoi's own, why the decision 
to commit a fledgling force of some 60 
MIG-15s and 17s and only 15 MIG-21s 


* The markings on Red Chinese Air Force 
planes: å 


, | Yellow border. 
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"BOUM-BOUM" PARLORS IN AN КНЕ PLAZA 


ROBIN MANNOCK 


Joshua, Gawaine, and a $5 "short time." 


reason that the Communists want no 
photographers around. Since the be- 
ginning of 1964, some 2,700 Viet- 
namese government officials have been 
killed or kidnaped by the Viet Cong 
while trying to go about their civilian 
duties. Another 9,000 Vietnamese peas- 
ants were killed or kidnaped last year 
alone, though they had no connection 
whatsoever with the government. The 
kidnaped are usually forced into Viet 
Cong military service or labor gangs. 
The dead are those who refuse—and 
die undocumented. 


Disneyland East 

The excess baggage of war has 
always included women. Strumpets 
trailed the trumpets of Joshua at Jeri- 
cho and marched with the legions of 
Rome. Sir Gawaine was not the only 
knight-errant; in one year alone, the 
Crusaders counted the aid of 13,000 
camp followers in their quest for the 
Holy Sepulcher. In World War I, they 
were the vivandiéres; in Saigon today, 
the B-girls are called tea girls. Wherev- 
er two or three soldiers gather together, 
prostitutes are sure to flock, adding to 
the disorder that follows in the wake of 
armies everywhere. 

Nowhere was the shock of massive 
encampment greater in Viet Nam than 
in the sleepy little town of An Khe in 
the barren Central Highlands. Late last 
summer, 21,000 troopers of the U.S. 
Ist Cavalry (Airmobile) set up tents 
and helipads near An Khe. Prostitutes 
and profiteers swarmed into the town; 
prices for everything from beef to beer 
soared, as did the incidence of disease 
among the Americans. Dysentery and 
other intestinal diseases multiplied four- 
fold within four months; venereal dis- 
ease soon afflicted nearly a third of the 


‚1.5. 
Moderate Tearoom. By sheer weight 
of numbers as well as dollars, the cav- 
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alrymen were hurting Ап Khe and be- 
ing hurt by the uncontrolled squalor 
and rapacity of the riffraff. So just be- 
fore things boiled over in Tet New Year 
roistering last January, Air Cav General 
Harry W. O. Kinnard stepped in and 
declared all of An Khe off limits to his 
men. Prices soon dropped back toward 
normal, the disease rates dipped. But 
the men of the Air Cav, out fighting in 
the jungles for weeks at a time in some 
of the bitterest, bloodiest battling of the 
war, had little to come home to. In 
March, the division's first cases of "battle 
fatigue" showed up. 

It was the Vietnamese village elders 
who came up with a solution, which 
Kinnard reluctantly accepted as the 
best among unhappy alternatives: the 
first brothel quarter built exclusively for 
American soldiers in Viet Nam. Half 
finished. An Khe Plaza, as the sign at 
the M.P. gatehouse declares, or "Dis- 
neyland," as the G.Ls call it, is a 25- 
acre sprawl of "boum-boum parlors” 
built of concrete blocks and surround- 
ed by coils of concertina barbed wire. 
Each parlor consists of a bar with eight 
cubicles opening off the back. Eventual- 
ly there will be 40 parlors, bearing such 
rubrics as Paradise, Caravelle, Golden 
Hind, Hill Billy, Washington and the 
Moderate Tearoom. 

The Least Harm. In the bars already 
open, teen-age boys serve as waiters, 
carrying bottle openers tied to the ends 
of rags. The panache with which they 
knock the cap off a bottle of beer, send- 
ing the top sailing to the ceiling, lends 
lively contrast to the slothlike move- 
ments of the bars eight girls, shuffling 
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Even the pelicans looked away. 


make three bucks the standard price." 
The plaint is, of course, misdirected. 
An Khe Plaza is a creation of the Viet- 
namese and run by the Vietnamese, al- 
beit for Americans. 

American military police do patrol 
the compound and check the pass of 
each G.I. entering. Vietnamese girls 
who want to work in Disneyland must 
obtain a special entertainer's card and 
visit An Khe's clinic once a week for 
a medical examination by Vietnamese 
doctors and a U.S.-provided shot of a 
long-lasting penicillin-type drug to sup- 
press disease. Forced to choose between 
morality and the morale of their men, 
the division's officers are clearly trou- 
bled by Disneyland. But, as one colonel 
explained, “We wanted to get the great- 
est good for our men with the least 
harm.” For visitors to An Khe, even 
clerics and chaplains, Disneyland is as 
hard to condemn as it is to condone. In 
that respect, it is not unlike war itself, 
of which Disneylands—and far worse— 
are an inevitable accompaniment. 


NATO 


A Step Toward Sharing 
_ One of Charles de Gaulle’s chief crit- 
icisms of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization is that the U.S. might not 
Tespond with its full nuclear power if a 
Communist aggressor attacked Europe. 
In London last week, the U.S. and four 
key NATO partners agreed to a new 
plan that seemed aimed at refuting the 
French objection. It calls for a chain of 
commands across Europe to give Wash- 
ington's remaining 13 NATO partners a 
Joint voice in the target selection and 
firing of 6,000 tactical nuclear war- 
heads, which the U.S. has placed in 
Europe for NATO defense. U.S. Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara and his 
West German, Italian, and Turkish 
counterparts also endorsed a British 
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proposal that the Atlantic Alliance must 
be prepared to "escalate its nuclear re- 
sponse rather than accept defeat in a 
European war." 

Fears of a Gap. Still unsolved was 
another problem of the NATO crisis: 
the fate of the two French army di- 
visions and two air wings now stationed 
in West Germany. When De Gaulle 
withdraws his forces from NATO on 
July 1, will his soldiers stay across the 
Rhine or go home? Understandably, the 
Germans are loathe to see the French 
forces pull out and leave a gap in the 
NATO armor. De Gaulle, of course, 
would like to leave French forces in 
Germany under the old occupation sta- 
tus. To gain leverage on the Germans, 
Paris has hinted that if French troops 
withdraw from West Germany, they 
might also withdraw from Berlin. 

Chancellor Ludwig Erhard refuses to 
be bullied. “There can be no throwback 
to occupation status," he declared in 
Berlin last week. *Nor will we abandon 
our position that French troops [in 
West Germany] must have a definite 
task within defense planning." A tri- 
partite group of British, West German 
and U.S. diplomats last week produced 
a paper that said much the same thing; 
it will serve as Bonn's bargaining po- 
sition in next month's talks with the 
French. Erhard hopes that the 27,000 
French troops in Germany will remain 
on station, linked unilaterally with the 
West Germans in the present NATO 
chain of command. 

Under the Umbrella. Such a plan 
would have advantages for the French. 
For one thing, it would give them con- 
ünued access to the American tactical 
nuclear warheads in West Germany, 
Which France now shares under the 
NATO "two-key" system, For another, 
it would enable France to keep troops 
In Germany, which, in French minds at 
least, serves to dampen the resurgence 
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that the P.M. had had a heart attack 
could only be disastrous." 

Churchill could be a difficult patient. 
He was something of a hypochondriac 
Moran says, “апа he takes instinctively 
to a quack.” Once, when Sir Winston 
was planning to join General Alexan- 
der’s army in southern Italy, Moran de- 
manded that he take along a bottle 
of mepacrine, an anti-malarial drug. 
Churchill resisted, telephoned Bucking- 
ham Palace to see if King George had 
ever taken the stuff (he hadn't). Wrote 
Moran: “Winston is just incorrigible. 
He has only to press a bell to bring into 
the room the greatest malarial experts 
in the world; instead, he asks the King." 

All of a Tremble. Moran undoubtedly 
gives too much clinical detail about 
the pathetic decrepitude of Churchill's 
last years. The decline became notice- 
able in 1947, when, wrote Moran, 
Churchill seemed to be "living in the 
past and impatient of change. I could 
see then that he was sliding, almost 
imperceptibly, into old age." He ap- 
peared hearty enough in the 1951 elec- 
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tions, which returned him to office, but, 
*behind his bluff, he is eaten up with 
misgivings. He said that he had a *muzzy 
feeling’ in his head." Three months later, 
returning on the Queen Elizabeth from 
a meeting with President Truman, 
Moran found Churchill asleep in his 
cabin. “ ‘I have been dreaming; it was 
extremely vivid,’ he said. ‘I could not 
walk straight or see straight. He got 
out of bed, and very deliberately 
walked across the cabin." 

As he watched himself becoming 
helpless and senile, Churchill began to 
drink more heavily than ever. "l eats 
well and sleeps well and drinks well," he 
admitted jokingly in 1953, “but when I 
get alongside any business I go all of a 
tremble. I could do without smoking, 
but not without my liquor; that would 
be а sad impoverishment. It is extraor- 
dinary between night and morning that 
I should go like this—a bundle of old 
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rags. I am a hulk—only breathing and 
excreting.” 

It was a sad finish for a man of such 
vigorous habits, and Lord Moran’s crit- 
ics may be excused their squeamishness 
at seeing it so clearly documented. But 
except for his very last days, Churchill 
had the consolation of memory. “He 
always goes back to the Boer War when 
he is in a good humor,” wrote Moran. 
“That was before war degenerated. It 
was fun galloping about.” 


AUSTRIA 


A Pleasant Disappointment 

Austrians have become so used to the 
idea of having no opposition party that 
anything else seems almost abnormal. 
The 21-year postwar coalition of the 
People’s Party and the Socialists brought 
Austria a stable government—one that 
was ultimately able to shoo out the oc- 
cupying powers, including the Russians, 
in 1955, pursue a Western-oriented neu- 
tralism afterward, and generate impres- 
sive economic energy. Even when the 
People’s Party of Chancellor Josef Klaus 
won a majority in the 165-member 
Parliament in March, both parties looked 
toward a continuation of the coalition. 
Then, to the astonishment of all Aus- 
tria, the partnership broke up, and last 
week the People’s Party found itself rul- 
ing alone. In the land of Angst and 
Anschluss, it was a frightening prospect. 

It need not have been. Austrians had 
clung to their “Red-Black” coalition— 
giving the chancellorship to the People’s 
Party and the presidency to the Social- 
ists—because the mere idea of two- 
party competition recalled the civil 
strife of the 1930s and the subsequent 
German takeover. But in recent months 
the two parties had frequently reached 
deadlock over the People's Party's at- 
tempt to trim funds for state-owned 
enterprises. Then, after the March elec- 
tion, Socialist Boss Bruno Pittermann 
presented his party's demands for going 
along with coalition: continued control 
of the Interior Ministry and a promise 
that the coalition arrangement would 
not be altered for at least one full year. 
That was too steep a price for losers to 
ask, even at the going cost of consen- 
sus. Thus ended the 21-year partnership. 

As Parliament convened last week, 
Austrians braced for some political fire- 
works. Instead, both sides proved cau- 
tious. Presenting his legislative program, 
Chancellor Klaus emphasized that his 
party had "a policy for the whole na- 
tion, including the voters of the de- 
feated party." Among the chief goals: 
associate membership in the Common 
Market, increased economic growth, 
and a money-saving reorganization of 
Austrias nationalized industries. The 


opposition criticism was mild because; at 


as the Socialists argued, the governi 
ment’s goals would have been Ше" 
same even if the coalition 
tinued. Declared Vie 
Kurier last week: 
was a pleasa 
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MEXICO 


University Under Siege e 

Few law students at Mexico City's 
National University cared for Dean 
Cesar Sepulveda's ideas. Not only did 
he demand regular class attendance but 
he also required students to take ex- 
aminations. And he even had the temer- 
ity two months ago to suspend two due 
dents who made failing grades. Basta. 
The 7,000 law students went on strike. 
Last week the strike exploded into a 
full-scale riot. 

The fighting broke out after a dele- 
gation of 15 law students went to call 
on the university rector, Dr. Ignacio 
Chávez, who supported the dean's dis- 


EL UNIVERSAL 


м 


RIOTERS AT MEXICO'S NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
Majoring in mayhem. 


ciplinary measures. Instead, the delega- 
tion was arrested. Within hours, many 
of the universitys 70,000 students 
picked up clubs and bicycle chains to 
battle the hard-pressed campus police. 
City cops stood by off campus, barred 
by federal law from entering school 
grounds. Some students took over the 
University’s radio station, while others 
Seized major buildings on the architec- 
turally famed campus. When night fell, a 
group of students broke into the rector’s 
office, forced Dr. Chávez to Scribble a 
letter of resignation by lamplight. Thirty- 
five other faculty members, including 
Dean Sepulveda, resigned with him. 
Founded in 1551, Mexico's National 
University is one of the Western Hemi- 
sphere's oldest—and probably its most 
troublesome. It has been closed by 
strikes and riots more times than some 
of its students can count. Emperor Max- 
imilian, in fact, abolished it entirely in 
1865, and not until 1910 was it revived. 
Since then, while some students have 
gone on to become internationally rec- 
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nized architects, ! 

ЗА others have majored in mayhem, 
cutting classes, tossing out professors 
and spouting left-wing propaganda. 

Nor did the students last week ap- 
pear ready to call off the uprising. They 
refused to hand back the buildings until 
a new rector to their liking was named. 
They also demanded a voice in the selec- 
tion of the faculty and curriculum, eco- 
nomic aid for poor students, and a rule 
that no student be expelled without a 
hearing. Then, the students called on 15 
private schools in Mexico City, including 
the American and British high schools, 
to close down as well. The schools com- 
plied out of sympathy—or dread. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Farewell from the Wise Men 

To make the Alliance for Progress 
more than a one-way street for Amer- 
ican aid, its 20 members appointed a 
panel of nine Latin American econ- 
omists to study the best manner of 
achieving mutual interdependent devel- 
opment. Trouble was that the “nine 
wise men” lacked any real power; so a 
more influential Inter-American Com- 
mittee (CIAP) was created. Last March 
in Buenos Aires, the Alliance voted to 
trim the nine wise men to five, and put 
them under CIAP as a technical com- 
mittee. Last week the whole nine-man 
panel resigned, firing broadsides at the 
Alliance as they went. 

Some panel members charged that 
the Alliance was drifting back toward 
bilateral “program” aid, which helps a 
country balance its budget or pay for 
imports. Though such aid ostensibly 
frees a nation’s own resources for de- 
velopment projects, it may, in the end, 
develop nothing more than big, private 
bank accounts. Washington experts flat- 
ly denied such policy shifts, writing off 
the charges as an attempt by the panel 
to salve its injured pride. “Nine wise 
men?” snapped one Washington hand. 
“Ridiculous. Call them nine wise guys.” 


CANADA 
The Mounties Get Their Men 


For more than a month, Canada’s 
celebrated “Munsinger Affair" (TIME, 
March 25) had been the talk of the 
country. Last week it moved into the 
courtroom, as public hearings opened 
under Supreme Court Justice Wishart 
Flett Spence, 62. They would try to 
determine whether there had been a 
national security leak in the friendship 
of 36-year-old German Party Girl Ger- 
da Munsinger with ministers of the for- 
mer Conservative government. So far, 
the evidence was about as scant as the 
party-girl costumes Gerda had donned 
for cheesecake photos in Munich. 

Key testimony of the week came 
from the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice. Gerda, the Mounties claimed, was 
jailed several times in East and West 
Germany for “forged documentation, 
petty thievery and prostitution," and in 
1949 admitted to West German police 
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sive. “We are always prepared to take 
part in constructive discussions with 
anybody,” he announced in Salisbury. 

The mere fact that talks on any level 
had been resumed between Britain and 
its rebellious colony set off waves of 
wishful speculation. In London, Wilson 
claimed that the British oil blockade 
was finally bringing the Smith regime 
to its knees, adding that “there could 
be no negotiations if those negotiations 
meant accepting the illegal regime.” In 
Salisbury, Smith intimated just the op- 
posite: the British had finally realized 
that their economic sanctions were 
doomed to failure and were prepared 
to listen to the rebel whites’ terms. “In 
no circumstances will we deviate from 
our principles,” he said. 

Amid all the unrealities, the Rho- 
desian crisis did enter a new phase last 
week. Smith’s white security forces, led 
by helicopters, trapped a small band of 
guerrillas in the hills 85 miles northwest 
of Salisbury. Seven of the guerrillas 
were killed. Smith’s government charged 
that they had all crossed the border 
from Zambia the week before. What- 
ever their point of origin, the signifi- 
cance of the encounter was clear. For 
the first time since Smith seized inde- 
pendence last November, Rhodesia’s 
blacks were beginning to fight. 


AFRICA 


Smugglers of Flesh 

Slavery is a touchy subject for Afri- 
cans, who have both practiced and been 
victimized by it for centuries. When the 
United Nations made a recent survey 
of its members to discover the extent 
of slavery today, 14 African countries 
ignored the questions and many of the 
others were evasive. Though the report 
showed that slavery is gradually disap- 
pearing, London’s {43-year-old Anti- 
Slavery Society claims that it still exists 
in many parts of Africa. Last week, in 
fact, Kenya and neighboring Tanzania 
were embroiled in one of the continent’s 
messiest slavery scandals since the days 
of Stanley and Tippu Tib.* 

Curse of the Kiboko. The scandal 
broke with the discovery that a band of 
Kenyan “slave masters” has been luring 
young boys from Kenya’s remote bush 
district of Kisii, shipping them 400 miles 
away to Tanzania, then putting them to 
work as forced laborers in sawmills and 
on maize farms. Both the Tanzanian 
and Kenyan governments have launched 
investigations, arrested seven Kenyan 
slavers so far. By last week police had 
freed 48 boys between seven and 16 
years old, were scouring northern Tan- 
zania in search of 200 other youngsters 
who are still missing. 

Ex-Slave Ongera Okeja, 16, told how 
a man had approached him more than 
three years before in Kisii and offered 


* Notorious boss of the Zanzibar-based slave 
trade in the 1880s who, as virtual ruler of 
central Africa between the Congo and Lake 


Tanganyika, became Stanley’s business partner 


in return for providing him with “porters.” 
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him $7 а month to cut timber. From the 
start, he had received no money at all, 
been given only two changes of castoff 
work clothes and a small daily ration of 
maize and soya beans. Ten-year-old Ma- 
geto was recruited when he was seven. 
Pointing to a raw, partialy healed 
wound on his leg, he said: “We were al- 
ways forbidden to leave camp, but I 
finally did and was lashed for it." Whip- 
pings in Mageto’s camp were a regular 
daily ordeal, administered with a skin- 
shredding bark lash called a kiboko. 

Working deep in the cold, damp rain 
forests on the Tanzanian slopes of 
Mount Kilimanjaro, the boys put in a 
12- to 14-hour day, slept in crowded 
grass hovels, huddling together at night 
for a little warmth. When a: boy got 
sick or was hurt, there was no med- 
ical treatment. Otundo, a 14-year-old 
who spoke with a frightened stutter, told 
police about a friend who was injured 
by a falling tree: his throat was slit be- 
cause he could ne longer work. 

Priority Treatment. Tanzania's Presi- 
dent Julius Nyerere has ordered “priori- 
ty” treatment of the slave scandal, and 
Kenya’s Jomo Kenyatta—appalled by 
these “smugglers of living flesh"—sent 
a Cabinet aide to Kisii to direct the in- 
vestigation personally. The governments 
are also tightening their laws. Up to 
now, slave masters who did not actually 
sell their victims could only be prose- 
cuted under child-labor or minimum- 
wage laws. In Tanzania, offenders face a 
maximum of $280 in fines, three months 
in jail, and payment of back wages. 
Kenya’s maximum sentence is a $70 
fine for first offenders, $140 fine for re- 
peaters. To those who sell their slaves 
outright, the courts are tougher. A slav- 
er convicted in Kenya last month was 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment 
and twelve strokes of the lash. 
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To some, the long beatlemanes and 
Carnaby Street clothes for boys do 
smack of something girlish. Nonsense, 
protested Social Critic Marya Mannes, 
61, in a commentary delivered at a 
Manhattan conference of the National 
Council of Women. “Hair is both manly 
and womanly, and the shock of hair on 
a boy is far more virile and decorative 
than the crew cut,” she said. As for the 
fashions, observed Marya, who dresses 
sedately enough herself: “If it’s some- 
times hard to tell boys and girls apart in 
boots and sweaters and pants and hair 
—well, to some of us they spell a won- 
derful freedom and comfort and an 
honest sense of the body.” Fab. 


What a night at the Burtons'! Charlie 
Brown, the beloved Abyssinian cat of 
Elizabeth Taylor, 34, had slipped out- 
doors and got lost on the grounds of 
the rented villa in Rome where Liz, 
Dick and the menagerie are staying 
while they shoot The Taming of the 
Shrew. Next morning at 5, Charlie 
Brown awakened the family with an- 
guished meowing from the top of a fir 
tree, and out trooped Liz, Dick and 
butler to the rescue. The butler bravely 
ascended the fir, but when he started 
down with Charlie, the cat squirmed 
loose, plummeting onto Liz’s head and 


misbehaving on the spot. Then the but- - 


ler’s ladder fell, also clonking Charlie’s 
mistress. Good grief, Charlie Brown! 


For a moment, the trip was a fright. 
As Britain’s Queen Mother Elizabeth, 
65, rode into Christchurch, New Zea- 
land, a shot cracked somewhere behind 
the crowd. Police raced through the 
neighborhood until they found four 
young boys playing with a rifle that had 
discharged, slightly wounding a house- 
wife in the crowd. Unruffled, the Queen 
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Pearls before trout. 
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CRITIC MANNES 
Men beneath beatlemanes. 


Mum went trout fishing in Lake Wa- 
naka, catching nothing, despite her fine 
fly-fisher's wrist. She did set some sort 
of local record as the only angler who 
ever waded in wearing hip boots, sports 
jacket, and a large string of pearls. 


"I have no stomach for fighting with 
widows," announced Conservative Po- 
lemicist William F. Buckley Jr.j40. He 
may have played a bit rough with the 
widow's late husband, Yale Law School 
Professor Fowler V. Harper, charging 
four years ago in his National Review 
that Harper had given “aid and com- 
fort" to Communist causes by lending 
his name to a Viet Nam protest peti- 
tion. Harper died last year before his 
$500,000 libel suit against Buckley was 
resolved, but his widow pressed on. 
Finally, Buckley put the matter to rest 
by settling for $13,750 in New York 
State Supreme Court, thus clearing the 
decks for the next big hassle. Nobel 
Prizewinner Linus Pauling, labeled a 
"fellow traveler" by the Review, re- 
ported that he will appeal the dismissal 
of his $1,000,000 libel suit against 
Buckley and the magazine. 


Thy two breasts are like two young 
roes that are twins. 
—The Song of Solomon: 7:3 
Yea, said San Francisco's Episcopal 
Bishop James A. Pike, who has the 
habit of unconventional utterance. 
While he was speaking at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, someone 
inevitably brought up the subject of 
San Francisco’s famed topless dancers. 
Preached Pike, in the spirit of the Song 
of Songs: “We must always be in a 
position of thanksgiving to God for the 
beauties of his handiwork.” 


Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gro- 
myko, 56, had an experience unique 
for a high Communist official: an au- 
dones with Pope Paul VI. The private, 
"minute encounter signaled a dis- 
tinct détente between the Catholic and 
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The shrewdest duffer in Buckin Unt 
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Do people fly Swissair only because of the meals! 


fection p? 


We hope not, though we are often called the airline of gourmets. 

E we cannot keep flying on mouth-watering delicacies alone. 

x 5 a fact that spotlessly clean cabins, real porcelain and silver cut- 
m аге appreciated by our guests, Swiss pedantic love of clean- 
iness is non the one and only reason why we polish the outside of 
our planes: it keeps the surface from corrosion. When we dismantle. 
clean, inspect, weigh, balance and even X-ray the components of 


у) 
: coss : jssair's pe 
our jets our aim is perfection. Thus, Swissair 5 P 
starts on the ground. 


M y : е 
Still, what our passengers like best 15 the E ри 
receive from our multi-lingual hostesses 2 

Sp redd Ш see 
next trip in a Swissair jet, and you will s 


Welcome aboard! 
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t progress for PENN CENTRAL'S SAUNDERS & PERLMAN 


[55 railroads. The Penn Central All the benefits of bigness without the pain. 


ud the largest corporate Е , Р ү =. Ё 
" " P US. business, forming 25 directorships. Chairman and chief miles of competitive track, dozens of 
T. biggest new company since executive will be Pennsy Chairman duplicating terminals and scores of over- 
ТЕ g into business Stuart Saunders, 56, а Harvard-edu- lapping maintenance plants, the two 


^w in 1901. Goin Бес : > Эз Сел ai 
MT ре the Pennsylvania New cated lawyer who started the тай in- lines will save up to $100 million a year 


central Transportation Co., the — dustr 's merger marathon a decade ago by 1974. More important to customers, 
a tansportation outfit in as bod of the Norfolk & Western, which the efficiencies of combination will cut 
ш, with assets of $6 billion he arranged to unite with four other the freight transit time by 11% from 
lama revenues of $1.6 billion. On roads. The president and chief operat- New York to Chicago, 27% from Boston 
miles of road, it will haul 12% ing officer will be the Central’s Perlman, to Cincinnati, and 36% from Buffalo 
‘nation’s freight and serve 2,816 63, who is more noted for forceful op- — to St. Louis. Д А h | 
ев from Montreal to Cairo, erating know-how than deft adminis- The benefits of bigness will not t | 
ad from Chesapeake Bay to upper- tration. And keeping a close eye on anyone. Thanks to agreements tha 
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| i. “Michigan, The deal between two moneybags will be the major stockhold- Saunders and Perlman made wi ^ 
00 rivals climaxes nine years ers: the Central's Allan P. Kirby and rail unions, the new CO AN po 
ation, which began with hud- the Pennsy's celebrated Mellon family lay off a single one of its 176, еры 
tmong the late Central Chief Rob- of Pittsburgh. ers but will wait for retirements an 
R Young, current Central President Making Time. After pondering 40,- other forms of attrition to reduce Me 
М Perlman, and former Pennsy 000 pages of evidence from 461 wit- Penn Central's labor force by 8,0 in 
i James Symes. nesses and 337 attorneys, the 1СС de- eight years. The ICC built in unusua 
18 corporate marriage,the Pennsy cided to approve because the mergers protection for five marginal nes ан 
peer 400 ушу obvious economie vanes wil make V gay merge wh oh more 
i com 6 of the stock in мау for meaningful technologica im- a eT TEEN ISO КҮ И О Гуе, | 
‚ pany and control 14 of the provements. By scrapping hundreds of a ушш ы Mer ON | 
reals: NS merger trend—the Norfolk & Western | 
ч system or the Chesapeake & Ohio- | 


Baltimore & Ohio system. Meanwhile 

Penn Central must pay subsidies to some 

of the smaller lines if they lose any 

business to the new giant. | 
The toughest condition laid down by \ 

the 1СС is that within six months the | 

Penn Central must submit a plan to | 


sonal 4! 

rset: absorb all of the bankrupt New Haven 

point line. While Saunders and Perlman are 
more than willing to pick up the New 


Haven's freight, their undisguised opin- 
ion of its passenger service is that of 


5075 19th century Rail King James J. Hill: 
qp “A passenger train, sir, is like the male 
m А teat—neither useful nor ornamental." 


The Penn Central is particularly unen- 
thusiastic about carrying the New Ha- 
ven's 25,000 commuters daily into New 
York City. Long and loudly, New Ha- _ 
ven executives have complained ew 
the line loses $900 oM “ICC 
York area su ANIC” c 

pointed out that if the line had E ly 
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accounted for its income from operat- 
ing Grand Central Station, the com- 
muter run would actually show a profit 
of $1,100,000. 

Penalizing Prosperity. The Penn Cen- 
tral combine crowns a 50-year trend 
toward mergers that has reduced the 
number of U.S. railroads from 1,243 in 
1916 to fewer than 400 today. Con- 
gress has called for rail consolidation 
ever since it passed the Transportation 
Act of 1920, prompting the ICC in that 
era to write a plan for cutting the num- 
ber of roads to only 21. Though the 
commission is still far short of that 
goal, it has since 1955 approved 25 
major mergers and delayed decisions 
on only six. But it unaccountably cloud- 
ed the future of mergers last week by 
rejecting the petition of the Northern 
Pacific, the Great Northern and the 
Burlington to create a 26,000-mile sys- 
tem from Chicago to Puget.Sound. 

The ICC openly penalized those lines 
for their prosperity. Blessed with little 
passenger business and large revenues 
from long hauls of timber, oil and ores 
in a fast-growing region, the Great 
Northern in the past five years has 
earned an average of 3.8% on its share- 
holders’ equity and the Northern Pa- 
cific earned 3.1%, compared with the 
Pennsylvania’s 1.1% and the New York 
Central’s 0.7% . The western merger pre- 
viously had been approved by an ICC 
examiner and practically all the ship- 
pers in the region; it would save the 
lines and their customers up to $25.5 
million a year. But the commission 
turned it down, primarily because it 
would draw traffic away from Ben 
Heineman’s Chicago & North Western 
and William Quinn’s Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific. In uncommonly 
biting dissent, the ICC’s five-member 
minority indicted the majority for “ап 
excursion into a transportation nether- 
land ... an affinity for the status 
quo.” Burlington Chief Louis W. Menk, 
48, who had been in line to boss the 
merged road, put it another way: “Well, 
that’s the ol’ ball game.” 

Maybe not. The western roads have 
spent six years mustering their case, 
are likely to push it further. The ICC 
invited them either to take it to the 
courts or resubmit it to the ICC in a 
year. During that time, at least one 
of the commissioners may well retire, 
and the thinking of thé commission 
could change. The future of rail merg- 
érs thus depends heavily on the opinions 
of the man who appoints new commis- 
sioners, Lyndon Johnson. 

Catching Up with Foreigners. Pending 
now are nine other merger proposals, 
notably the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Norfolk and Western; the Union Pacific 
and Rock Island; and the Milwaukee 

and Chicago & North Western. Already 
some western’ railroad chiefs are talk- 
ingkari much bigger mergers that 

v .overcome Government objec- 
tions by absorbing all the small, weak 
lines, as well as the large, muscular 
ones, into a few grand systems. John 
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W. Barriger, chairman of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas line, is one ОЁ several 
ranking railbirds who believe that the 
industry within a decade or so will con- 
solidate into eight super-railroads—two 
in the East, two in the South and four 
in the West. That would mean so much 
in efficiency and economy that the lines 
would be able to invest unheard-of 
sums in technology. It could also help 
give the nation the kind of 100-m.p.h. 
express service already enjoyed by Ja- 
pan, Germany, France and other coun- 
tries, which have fewer resources but 
more enlightened regulation of the rails. 


IBM CHAIRMAN WATSON (LEFT) ADDRESSING STOCKHOLDERS IN HOUSTON 
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More than big enough to suit the occasion. 


CORPORATIONS 
Taking & Offering Stock 


Moving its annual meeting into the 
Southwest for the first time, ІВМ last 
week gathered its stockholders in Hous- 
ton. The news they heard from the 
world's Jeading computer maker was 
more than big enough to suit the oc- 
casion. Chairman Thomas J. Watson Jr. 
first announced that the company is 
about to split its stock for the tenth 
time, this time on a 3-2 basis. More- 
over, announced Watson, IBM next 
month will issue another 1,300,000 
shares worth $350 million, will give 
stockholders first opportunity to buy 
them. The offering will be the largest 
underwriting of new stock ever under- 
taken by any corporation. 

__IBM’s spending plans are due to bull- 
ish business. The company has been so 
Successful with its third-generation Sys- 
tem/360 that there is now a two-year 
backlog in orders. IBM wants to speed 
up deliveries and thus make the 360 
even more attractive to future custom- 
ers; at the same time, the firm needs 
additional capital because most users 
take their computers on lease and IBM 
must write off the cost over a four- to 
six-year period. Because it intends to 
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If you're looking for 
all-around top performance 
in tires, always specify 


Firestone 
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PASSENGER CAR TIRES — New Wrap- 
Around treads, Super-Strength cord bodies and 
Sup-R-Tuf, Firestone's new miracle rubber, 
provide thousands of extra miles of trouble- 
free service... wherever you drive. 
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See your local Firestone 
distributor or tire dealer 


Sup-R-Tuf—Firestone Trademark hours of extra service. 
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AUTOS 


Open Season 

The beleaguered auto industry last 
week came under stress from a new 
quarter—with serious implications for 
its nationwide dealer-franchise setup. 
In a unanimous decision, the Supreme 
Court ruled that General Motors and 
three Chevrolet dealers' associations, in 
fighting discount-house car sales in the 
Los Angeles area in 1960-61, had vio- 
lated the Sherman Antitrust Act in “а 
classic conspiracy in restraint of trade." 

Wayward Dealers. The case involved 
an operation in which a dozen Los 
Angeles area Chevrolet dealers, begin- 
ning in the late '50s, sold cars to dis- 
counters who in turn sold the cars to 
the public. The discounters drummed 
up business in high-profit-margin terri- 
tory, even worked from rented space 
in supermarkets, where they took or- 
ders for Chevrolets at prices often as 
much as $175 below the going rate. 
Local dealers' groups hired private de- 
tectives to find out which of their mem- 
bers were operating through the dis- 
counters, and G.M. dried up the opera- 
tion by threatening to lift the wayward 
sellers' franchises. ' 

When the case was first tried in a 
Los Angeles federal district court in 
1964, G.M. won by arguing that, ac- 
cording to the terms of their franchises, 
dealers could not open “branches” with- 
out G.M.’s permission—and that, in 
effect, the discount operations consti- 
tuted branches. Thus, G.M. reasoned, 
it was only enforcing a legal contract, 
not restraining trade. 

Overturning the Los Angeles deci- 
sion, the Supreme Court ruled that 
franchise terms were not at issue. Gen- 
eral Motors and its dealer associations, 
said Justice Abe Fortas, had removed a 
"class of traders from the market"—an 
antitrust violation per se. With that 
decision, discounters apparently won 
Open season on the U.S.’s 29,000 
franchised dealers. 

More Ammunition. On the congres- 
sional front, the safety hubbub con- 
tinued. Detroit Scrapped its proposal 
that car safety standards could best be 
Set by the automakers themselves 
through a voluntary-action program. 
That plan had pleased no one—least of 
all President Johnson, who two weeks 
ES Базы RA for its “picayunish” 
objections to the Admini ion’s hieh- 
Mo КУ bill. Eon Shieh 

peaking for the indust { 
President John Bugas told Ru усе 
committee that the automen DOW not 
only "strongly endorse" the bill, but 
also would like to see Congress give the 
Soon-to-be-created Secretary of Trans- 
portation. power to set up “legally 
binding safety standards. At the same 
time, said Bugas, the Secretary should 
ensure Detroit.and the states a part in 


Я раа safety standards, and should not 
r standards mandatory with- 


out “reasonable efforts 
meeting of minds.” 
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to arrive at a 


STEEL 


Technology to the Rescue 

Among U.S. industries, none has paid 
a higher price for hazy vision than steel, 
Lulled by the surprising strength of the 
market after World War II, American 
steelmen for years merely expanded in- 
stead of modernizing their costly plants 
and processes. As labor costs climbed, 
they raised prices, in the comfortable 
conviction that anything as basic as 
steel would inevitably prosper with the 
U.S. economy. Instead, when world 
steel capacity finally overtook demand, 
the U.S. industry ran into a triple 
squeeze from severe foreign competi- 
tion, Washington pressure to hold down 
prices and labor-cost increases. Result: 


CULVER PICTURES 
mpna 


Ез 


SIR HENRY BESSEMER 
Breaking a triple squeeze. 


since 1957, steel's profit margin has 
fallen from 17th to 37th among 40 
leading manufacturing industries. 

Last week the cost of complacency 
was still troubling the industry. While 
first-quarter profits spurted to new 
peaks for most other U.S. manufactur- 
ers, the eight largest steel companies 
reported a combined 22% drop from 
а year earlier in their first-quarter prof- 
its. U.S. Steel’s $50,090,000 in earnings 
trailed the same period in 1965 by 
32%, and Youngstown Sheet & Tube’s 
$10 million was 35% behind. 

Despite their problems, and partly be- 
cause of them, 0.5. steelmen are full of 
Plans for the future. They have come 
to realize that hope lies less in insisting 
stubbornly on traditional price-cost for- 
mulas than in anew steel technology. 
Today, the industry. is embracing new 
methods more rapidly than at any time 
since the turn of the century when the 
open-hearth furnace replaced Sir Henry 
Bessemer’s converter as the principal 
method of Steelmaking. 

eelmen are not onl 
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Until recently, taconite ore was too hard to drill and too low- are piercing taconite beds with 4,300? flames of oxygen] 
grade to utilize. Now newly developed machines like the one kerosene. Special grinders reduce ore to flour-fine poids] 
above at the Reserve Mining Co.'s ore fields in Babbitt, Minn., and magnetic separators collect the iron-bearing рай 
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In such continuous-rolling mills as.those of National Steel at 4.5 in. to a typical .037-in.-gauge strip. Most of the prec 
Detroit (above) and Inland Steel in Chicago (below), -reheat- now computerized and remote-controlled. After сойуу build 
ed slabs are gradually reduced from an average thickness of cooling, the strips are cold-rolled for use in such items osc 
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“Marty... Marty, if you drove a Chrysler..." 


Move up to Chrysler, Marty. We'll make it easy. 


Noxzema shows a man shaving while 
bump-and-grind music accompanies the 
disappearance of the beard and a girl’s 
voice pants: “Take it off. Take it all off.” 
Gordon Bushell, creative director at 
Esty, Maura Dausey, intended Noxzema 
viewers to “get the pleasant feeling of 
being in ona joke. We hope the audience 
will laugh along with us—and buy a can 
of Noxzema.” 

Was It Him? Most ads, however, par- 
ticularly those for lingerie and toilet- 
ries, go about the sexy sell in earnest. 
Revlon's Intimate perfume pictures a 
pretty girl and asks: "What makes a 
shy girl get Intimate?" Wonders another 
wistful-looking filly: “Was it him . . . 
or his Piping Rock?" 

“Undress a chic woman," says Perma 
Lift bras, undressing one partially for. 
most of a page, “апа what do you see?" 
Chrysler equates its cars with amorous 
success. And Howard clothes boasts 
that it makes clothes “for men who make 
lové" and “men who make babies.” 

Howard’s baby maker appeared once, 
and was then withdrawn at the request 
of the Improvement of Advertising 
Content Committee, run jointly by the 
Association of National Advertisers and 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies. So strongly have agencies 
turned to sex that the 20-man commit- 
tee, which acts as an industry censor, 
is almost overworked: normally it re- 
views about 55 ads a year after receiving 
complaints, but this year it has already 
had 30 under scrutiny. | 

The White Knight. Admen are di- 
vided about the tie between Sex and 
sales. One who uses sexy ads is Norman 
B. Norman, president of Norman, Craig 
& Kummel. Norman, according to а 
probably apocryphal industry story, put 
some sex into soap advertising with the 
Ajax White Knight (symbolizing strength 
and power) after a psychiatrist told him 
that 90% of housewives would like to 
supplement their sex lives. "Sex has al- 
ways been a part of advertising," says 
Norman, “but it has usually stayed on 
the fringe. Now we are encouraging 
our copywriters to talk more openly and 
liberally about sex." 

The other point of view is held by 
Franchellie Cadwell, woman president of 
Cadwell Davis, Inc. and the creator of 
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SELLING WITH SEX 
Laugh along—and buy some. 


a sexy campaign for Taji perfume 
(“Even the next morning, a little Taji 
still lingers”). Sex advertising, says Miss 
Cadwell, has become self-defeating. “All 
our ads end up looking like a million 
others. Sex is so overdone these days that 
it is nauseating.” Taji, as a result, 
will soon begin a new campaign. Men 
and women will not even appear together 
in its ads. 


AIRLINES 


Exit Pioneer Pat 

The pioneers among U.S. commer- 
cial-airline men are disappearing. Last 
week in Chicago, another oldtimer 
bowed out. United Air Lines Chairman 
William A. (“Pat”) Patterson, 66, went 
through a round of farewell luncheons 
and dinners, presided over a United 
stockholders’ meeting for the last time, 
flew off aboard one of his jets to keep a 
golf date at his winter home in Borrego 
Springs, Calif. Patterson’s retirement 
after 32 years as United’s boss trims 
the ranks of early birdmen to two: 
American’s Chairman C. R. Smith and 
Pan Am’s Chairman Juan T. Trippe, 
both also 66. 

Big and Getting Bigger. Behind him 
Patterson leaves what United execu 
call the world's biggest airli 
though Air France Й in 
miles. United no PO : 
18,000 miles 
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Now advertisers can choose 
from 39 international adver- 
tising editions of TIME The 
Weekly Newsmagazine. 


TIME Ireland 
for instance — reaching an 
important world market. 


If you have a product to sell, 
you can — now more than ; 
ever — match your own market 
with the world-wide editions 


TIME Asia Edition 


How to start 
benefiting from 
investment 
management 
with as little as 
$5,000 


If you have saved or acquired $5,000 to 
$50,000, you naturally want to make your 
capital grow. But you may actually be losing 
ground due to inflation and taxes. 

To help solve this problem, clients in 55 
countries have placed their accounts under 
The Danforth Associates Investment Man- 
agement Plan, a unique program originally 
developed by a Boston family to manage 
its own common stock investments. 

As in any investment program, losses do 
and will occur. However, the plan thus far 
has proved especially efficient in providing 
continuing capital growth supervision for 
individual portfolios starting with from 
$5,000 to $50,000 in cash or securities. 

For a complimentary copy of a 42-page 
report describing this tested plan and its 
complete 10-year “performance record,” 
simply write Dept. H-83. 
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ITALY 


Fiat's New Wheeler 

Since it was established in 1899, Fiat 
the second biggest automaker in Europe 
and the fifth biggest in the world, has 
had only two chairmen: Founder Gio- 
vanni Agnelli and, since 1945, Vittorio 
Valletta. Last week, at the age of 82, 
Valletta turned the wheel over to Gianni 
Agnelli, 45, grandson of Fiat's founder 
and a charter member of the interna- 
tional jet set. 

The new Agnelli took over the com- 
pany's chairmanship on the eve of a ma- 
jor new venture. Russia is expected to 
sign in a few days a "precontract" for 
the construction of a $600 million auto 
plant in Russia. Half of the plant will be 
purchased from Fiat. If the contract 
goes through, the plant will be opened 


HOWELL CONANT 


AGNELLI & WIFE 
Most of what it takes. 


in 1970 and will eventually turn out 
500,000 modified Fiat 124s annually. 

At home in Italy, where three out of 
every four cars on the road are Fiats, 
the company in 1965 produced 1,013,- 
588 vehicles—its first million-unit year 
—and rang up sales of $1.5 billion. Pro- 
duction this year will rise 12-15%, to 
about 1,150,000 vehicles. Fiat also pro- 
duces most of what it takes to put a car 
together and make it work, from ingots 
to machine tools to oil. Under the slo- 
gan “Fiat Land Sea Air,” the company 
also makes railway and marine equip- 
ment, jet aircraft and engines. 

The change of management from the 
elderly Valletta to the next-generation 
Agnelli might mean a difficult adjust- 
ment for some old hands at Fiat, but 
Agnelli says, "There's going to be no 
shock at all." Although he now acquires 
operative control of the firm, he already 
had financial control as head of the 
family holding company, LF.L, which 
owns 25% of Fiat stock. Agnelli be- 
came a vice president of Fiat in 1945 
and then a managing director in 1963, 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


all the while swinging socially with an 
easy smile and a classic Roman pro- 
file. The skiing and boating pal of ev- 
eryone from the Aga Khan to Jacqueline 
Kennedy, he is married to willowy Prin- 
cess Marella Caracciolo. Italian Com- 
munists claim that he is the richest 
man in Europe, which Agnelli says is 
“complete nonsense." But he does ad- 
mit: *I'm the man who pays the highest 
taxes in Italy." 


FRANCE 


The Snack v. La Grande Cuisine 

Confronted with a menu offering him 
the choice of “Ге Wimpy," “Ге Super 
Wimpy," *Le Wimpy King Size" or 
“Le Super Wimpy King Size"—all ham- 
burgers—a Frenchman might be ex- 
pected to cry out for a double cognac 
and forget about lunch. In 
fact, more and more French- 
men are gobbling a snack and 
forgoing a leisurely feast at 
lunchtime. The man leading 
the assault on gastronomical 
tradition is Jacques Borel, 39, 
proprietor of 107 snack bars 
and cafeterias in Paris. 

Borel has nothing against 
grande cuisine but thinks the 
modern Frenchman and his 
overworked liver should be 
able to sneak in a snack. 
“The sole difference between 
America and France is in the 
attitude of mind toward this 
kind of restaurant,” says Bo- 
rel. “American restaurants 
are doing more than most 
French restaurants to meet 
the needs of present-day 
clients.” 

With a contract from the 
British-owned Wimpy chain, he opened 
his first four hamburger havens in Paris 
in 1961 and proceeded to lose money 
for two years. But gradually the idea of 
“a complete meal on a round bun” 
caught on. Now Borel serves 60,000 
meals a day in Paris, and sales will run 
to $15 million or $16 million this year. 

Next week Borel will open his first 
Wimpy outside Paris in Lille, and then 
he moves on to the gastronomic bastion 
of Lyon. By the end of the year there 
will also be Wimpys їп Nice, Bordeaux, 
Toulouse and Marseille, as well as five 
more in Paris. 

Borel, who was once IBM manager 
in Viet Nam, has his eye on the slowly 
growing network of superhighways in 
France, which by 1970 will run 700 
miles from the north through Paris to 
Nice. Only 2% of French auto travel- 
ers stop at restaurants for meals, 

against 60% of Americans, ѕауѕ Во 
The rest prefer to "pique-nique t 
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SCIENCE 


AIRCRAFT DESIGN 
Goliath with a Nuke 


Dirigibles still evoke vivid memories 
of disaster—the stunning tragedies of 
the 1930s that destroyed Germany s 
Hindenburg, Britains ЖК-/01, and 
America's Akron and Macon, and 
caused great loss of life. m; 

Despite that ghastly record, dirigibles 
may yet stage a comeback. With mod- 
ern technology, says Boston University 
Aeronautical Engineer Francis Morse, 
they can be made as sturdy and safe as 
airplanes. Writing in Britain's New Sci- 
entist, Morse proposes a nuclear-pow- 
ered, helium-buoyed craft that would 
not only restore public confidence in 


1,000-h.p. fan turbines 


Propellers { 
Exhaust ports 


the dirigible but would also compete 
economically in the jet age. 

Ocean-Liner Luxury. The 980-ft.- 
long propeller-driven ship would be 
larger than any dirigible ever built and 
have a useful lift of 300,000 Ibs. Even 
So, it could be propelled at more than 
100 m.p.h. by reactor-powered turbines 
that deliver only 6,000 h.p.—compared 
with the more than 40,000 h.p. needed 
to power a Boeing 707 jet. Such a re- 
actor is already available; together with 
its shielding and turbines, it would 
weigh about 120,000 lbs., substantially 
less than the weight of fuel alone need- 
ed for a long journey by a convention- 
ally powered airship. 

With its remaining payload capacity 
of 180,000 Ibs., 
could carry 400 Passengers and a crew 
of 95. It would have Staterooms with 
private baths, a movie theater, cocktail 
lounge, and a dining room seating 200. 
Using nuclear fuel, the goliath of the 
skies could cruise endlessly around the 
world, picking up and disembarking 
Passengers with an 18-place shuttle 
plane that would have its own hangar 
amidships. An all-cargo version of the 
dirigible could fly 150 compact cars 
across the Atlantic in 40 hours at a 
cost of about $140 per vehicle. 

To avoid the fatal weaknesses of 

~~ Earlier dirigibles, Morse's airship would 
be constructed of high-strength alloys 
of titanium and aluminum, the outer 
covering of durable nylon fabric. Radar 
and improved meteorological forecast- 
ng would enable the ship to avoid se- 
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NUCLEAR AIRS 


Boundary layer controls 


the nuclear dirigible — 


vere storms. The use of non-flammable 
helium for buoyancy and nuclear in- 
stead of chemical fuel for propulsion 
would virtually eliminate the danger 
of fire and explosion. 

More Lift, Less Drag. The nuclear 
airship's size—177 ft. longer and 37 ft. 
greater in diameter than the Hinden- 
burg—would give it an added advan- 
tage over even the largest of the old 
dirigibles, which Morse says were “just 
at the threshold of efficient perform- 
ance.” Doubling the length of a dirigi- 
ble, for example, increases its weight 
four times, but provides an eightfold 
increase in lift. 

Morse and his Boston University col- 
leagues see no other practical way of 
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achieving nuclear-powered flight in the 
near future. Though scientists and en- 
gineers have worked on plans for nu- 
clear airplanes for more than a dec- 
ade, they have yet to get off the drawing 
boards—let alone into the air. The big 
problems are weight and radiation haz- 
ard. A reactor big enough to power 
а 335,000-lb. 707 jet, for example, 
would require 225,000 lbs. of radiation 
shielding to protect passengers—con- 
siderably more than the plane could 
lift. In the event of a crash, the high 
impact speed of the plane would almost 
certainly shatter the reactor, exposing 
anyone in the vicinity to radiation. 

By contrast, the nuclear dirigible's 
high usable lift would enable it to car- 
Iy a shielded reactor large enough to 
satisfy its low power requirements. And 
if it crashed, its gentle rate of descent 
and shock-absorbing bulk would prob- 
ably protect the reactor against sig- 
nificant damage. 

Not content with the dirigible's built- 
in advantages, Engineer Morse wants 
his craft to be as aerodynamically ad- 
vanced as the newest jet. Turbines 
would draw air into strategically placed 
vents in the hull and force it out 
through exhaust ports in the rear. The 
air flow would largely eliminate the ex- 
ternal “boundary layer” of air that 
would otherwise cling to the moving 
ship and cause friction, or drag. As a re- 
Sult, Morse’s dirigi 
more power than di 
tors of the 1930s, though it would be 
nearly twice as large in volume. 
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western part of the little island to sink 
and generated tsunamis (seismic sea 
waves) between 100 and 165 feet high. 
“Within 20 minutes, these waves hit the 
Cretan coast with terrifying fury," says 
Marinatos, "destroying everything they 
could reach." The waves were accom- 
panied by a rain of volcanic ash that 
buried nearly everything left standing 
and by fumes that poisoned the popu- 
lation. In the wake of the catastrophic 
eruption, most of the surviving Minoans 
fled Crete, sailing to other Mediter- 
ranean islands, mainland Greece and 
even Asia Minor. 

Drowned Egyptians. Thera's eruption 
may have had even more far-reaching 
effects. It is thought by some to have 
affected the Exodus and caused the ten 
plagues of Egypt 450 miles to the south- 
east. Professor Anghelos Galanopoulos, 
head of the Athens observatory's seis- 
mological institute, believes that the 
three days of darkness that oppressed 
Biblical Egypt may well have been 
caused by volcanic ash. The fallout of 
ash was probably heavy enough to ruin 
crops and cause famine by making the 
land uncultivatable. 

As portions of Thera collapsed and 
sank, Galanopoulos suggests, the sea 
rushed in to fill the void, lowering 
the water on all eastern Mediterranean 
shores. As a result, a narrow bridge of 
land separating the Sea of Reeds from 
the Mediterranean temporarily widened 
—just as the Jews making the Exodus 
were about to flee across it. Shortly 
afterward, the waters that had surged 
toward Thera raced back in a huge 
wave that caught the pursuing Egyptian 
troops on the land bridge and swept 
them to their deaths. 


RESEARCH 
Why a Shower Is Bracing 


To alert researchers, the ordinary 
bathroom has long been a fount of fas- 
cinating scientific knowledge. Archime- 
des divined the principle of buoyancy 
while dunking in his tub. Modern re- 
searchers have written learned treatises 
on the vortex formed by water draining 
from a sink. Now two physicists have 
found that a bathroom is the perfect 
place to study another phenomenon: 
how splashing water generates atmos- 
pheric electricity. 

In 1892, German Physicist Philipp 
Lenard wrote a paper describing how 
the splashing of falling water charges 
the surrounding air with electricity. Re- 
cently, Welsh-born Physicist Edward 
Pierce decided to check out Lenard’s 
theory that each waterdrop’s skin of 
negative ions is stripped off and dis- 
charged into the atmosphere as the drop 

breaks up when it hits a surface. At 
first, Pierce haunted waterfalls in the 
Yosemite Valley. Suddenly he realized 
tiny “many of Lenard’s experiments 
uld be-performed in a bathroom, and 
have indeed been constantly operating 
in American bathrooms." 


To test his theory, Pierce and Arthur 
38 


Whitson, a co-worker at California's 
Stanford Research Institute, spent four 
weekends in four different bathrooms, 
After setting up a field mill—a device 
that measures the electric field in the 
atmosphere—they turned showers on 
and off, flushed toilets, and opened and 
closed doors. Then, with complex for- 
mulas, formal scientific language and 
elaborate graphs, Pierce straightfor- 
wardly presented their observations at 
a meeting of the American Geophysical 
Union in Washington. 

Cool Reception. According to Pierce 
and Whitson, the atmosphere of a bath- 
room is electrified whenever water is 
running. The charge varies from a high 
negative field during a shower to a bare- 


ly noticeable charge when a toilet is 
STEPHEN FRISCH 


WHITSON & PIERCE 
Cocktails really turn it on. 


flushed. Water that falls into an emp- 
ty tub produces a higher charge than 
when it bubbles into a filled one. Splash- 
ing water was not the only electrical- 
field generator noted by the scientists. 
The highest charge, measured by a field 
mill installed in a bathroom being used 
by guests at a cocktail party, occurred 
when a cocktail waitress combed out 
her hip-length hair. Though the bath- 
room observations have no apparent 
practical applications, they did suggest 
a conclusion. "It may be," speculated 
Pierce, "that the bracing effect of a 
shower is not because you feel clean, 
but because you've put a negative 
charge in the bathroom." 

"Amusing, but not entirely appropri- 
ate,” huffed one scientist in the A.G.U. 
audience, which greeted the bathroom 
research with polite but restrained ap- 
plause. Pierce was unruffled by the cool 
reception, “If I had said that these were 
experiments on the breakup of water 
and had set it up as a laboratory experi- 
ment,” he said, “then it would be taken 
very seriously. But as a matter of fact, 
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a medical column (“Slimming the Sen- 
sible Way"). Otherwise, the paper plays 
the same old tune. A big headline 
blares: “U.S. Troops Told ‘Bring Your 
Own Prostitutes.’ " An editorial assures 
everyone that the Star will champion 
People, Youth, Justice, as seen through 
Red eyes. And the paper continues to 
carry the familiar advertisements: 
"Men's watches from the U.S.S.R.” 
“New films from Vietnam,” “Wines that 
please the palate—from the sunny vine- 
yards of Bulgaria.” 


MAGAZINES 


The Impact of Fact 


“The newsmagazine idea is snow- 
balling in Europe,” says Jean-Jacques 
Servan-Schreiber, general director of 
the French magazine L’Express. Con- 
verted from a leftist political weekly 
to a newsmagazine only 18 months ago, 
L’Express has more than doubled its 
circulation to 280,000. Last spring Bel- 
gium produced its first newsmagazine, 
Special; last October Holland’s biggest 
weekly, Elseviers, changed to a news- 
magazine format. Italy’s L’Espresso 
plans to make the change this year, and 
Italy’s Vita, a newsmagazine with a 
disproportionate emphasis on political 
exposés and movie queens, is celebrating 
its seventh anniversary. Granddaddy of 
them all, of course, is West Germany’s 
aggressive Der Spiegel, which in 20 
years has built circulation to a solid 
769,000. 

Modeled after Time, the European 
publications divide the news by subjects, 
run a cover story, personalize the news. 
They have helped to break down the 
traditional reluctance of European pub- 
lic figures to talk to the press. In gen- 
eral, stories run to greater length than 
Time’s, the magazines are less tightly 
edited, and printed on poorer paper. 

The newsmagazines are catching on 
fast in most European countries, but 
not in England, where several news- 
papers are not only national, but also 
have big Sunday supplements of wide 
scope covering all subjects. European 
newsmagazines are often criticized for 
lack of depth and commitment and for 
carrying too much advertising. “But 
now the ideological wars are over," 
says Servan-Schreiber. "Europe has 
been depoliticized. Opinion not founded 
on fact has no impact any more. Ours 
is the new journalism." 


The Lure of Look 


Gardner (“Mike”) Cowles was trav- 
eling through darkest Africa last Feb- 
ruary when he bumped into an old 
acquaintance: U.S. Ambassador to Ken- 
ya William Attwood. Seizing the op- 
portunity, Cowles offered Attwood a 
job as editorial director of Cowles pub- 
lications. Attwood was hesitant about 
accepting; he had scored a distinct suc- 
cess in Kenya, as he had earlier in 
Guinea, by practicing a quiet, cheerful 
diplomacy, by never forcing his views 
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on Africans and by always listening to 
theirs. He had even survived a bad 
bout of polio and returned to the job 
as zestful as ever. 

But Attwood, who has been a for- 
eign correspondent during most of his 
career and worked for Look from 1951 
to 1961, found Cowles's offer too tempt- 
ing to turn down, and last week he re- 
turned to the U.S. Many Africans were 
sorry to see him go and suspected 
that his relaxed style of diplomacy had 
somehow run afoul of U.S. policy. "It's 
hard for them to realize," says Att- 
wood, "that the only reason I’m leav- 
ing is that I've been offered an irre- 
sistible job.” 

In his new job, Attwood will spend 
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WILLIAM ATTWOOD 
History, one way or another. 


most of his time running the editorial 
side of Look, which now has a circula- 
tion of 7,604,000 and advertising reve- 
nues of $79.5 million. He will also 
have a hand in supervising Cowles’s 
other magazines: Family Circle (circ. 
7,500,000), a monthly that contains 
women’s features and household tips, 
and is sold mainly in supermarkets; The 
Insiders Newsletter (circ. 165,000), a 
short weekly analysis of the news; Ven- 
ture (circ. 157,000), a bimonthly trav- 
el publication that was begun in 1964 
and is not yet making money. Cowles 
has also been testing still another maga- 
zine, Accent on Leisure, which may ap- 
pear this year. 

Attwood, however, will not entirely 
forsake Africa, plans to continue to 
write stories about that continent. “I 
think you can do as much for Africa in 
journalism as you can in government," 


he says. “Africa is very much under и 


reported, even though it is m 
tory every day." And shortly 
left Kenya, Attwo 1 
overlooking the Ai 
a possible re ; 
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Little Cleopatra 

At the Pinewood Studios outside 
London last week, Director John Hus- 
ton gave the go-ahead. The clapstick 
snapped: The David Niven Story. The 
cameras began rolling, and there; log- 
ically enough, was Niven, clad in an 
Edwardian velvet dinner jacket, lolling 
around the banqueting hall of a Scottish 
castle. Yet, illogically enough, at nu- 
merous other sound stages and locations 
around Great Britain, the same picture 
is also in the works under four other 
directors, and starring, variously, Peter 
Sellers, Woody Allen and a mesomor- 
phic unknown called Terence Cooper. 
Even more implausible, the name Niven 
is never mentioned in any of the Scripts. 
What's even nuttier is that David him- 
self is addressed as Sir James Bond, and 
Sellers, Allen and Cooper are referred 
toas either James or Jimmy Bond. 
. The Niven Story title, it turns out, is 
just a cover. What is really shooting. is 
Tan Fleming's first 007 book, Casino 
Royale. And from the looks of what's 
happening, shooting may be too good 
for it. This is the one Fleming property 
that got away from United Artists and 
into the hands of Producer Charles 
Feldman. But because he was unable to 
land Sean Connery for the lead, Feld- 


man decided to make Casino Royale the ` 


Bond „movie to end all Bond movies. 
That is, if it doesn't end Charlie Feld- 
man. first. The film is already four weeks 

Ба pine schedule and one-third Over its 
5000; budget. To the unamuse- 

ment of Feldman's bankroller, Colum- 


bia Pictures, Casino Royale has become 
known as Little Cleopatra. 
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Script du Jour. What exactly is going 
on is a stage secret. The sets are gener- 
ally closed; the stars are forbidden to 
discuss their roles and are trusted only 
with the pages of script in which they 
appear. Feldman explains that this secu- 
rity is necessary to protect his uproari- 
ous ideas from TV or film-by-night pi- 
rates. Another explanation is that no one 
is talking because no one knows what to 
say: the scenario changes by the second. 

The screenplay started twelve years 
and countless versions ago as a literal 
adaptation of the novel. The late Ben 
Hecht had three bashes at it. It was then 
completely rejiggered by Billy Wilder, 
who in turn got rewritten by Joe 
(Catch-22) Heller. To no avail. By last 
week the script du jour was the product 
of Terry Southern, Wolf Mankowitz and 
John Law. Except that Peter Sellers has 
winged most of his scenes, John Huston 
is redoing his, and Woody Allen is work- 
ing up an altogether new concept. 

And all of that is subject to retailor- 
ing to fit in any guest star that Feldman 
can conscript. The picture already has 
more cameos than Cartier’s—Peter 
O'Toole popped in as a bagpiper (his 
fee: a case of champagne), Race Driver 
Stirling Moss plays a chauffeur, William 
Holden is chief of the CIA, Charles 
Boyer is head of the French Sûreté, and 
Huston will be Bond's boss, M. 

Charlie's Circus. Ursula Andress, who 
is cast as the world's wealthiest spy, 
reports that the script changes have 
left her *in a daze." Woody Allen, who 
may be characterized in the film as 
the illegitimate offspring of a brief en- 
counter between Sir James and Mata 
Hari, was originally a heavy who was 
assigned to destroy everyone in the 
world over 4 ft. 9 in. Sellers has shot a 
scene in which an Aqua-Lunged SMERSH 
girl lurks in his bathtub only to get 
kissed to death. He likes that part 
(though now it is edited out), but he is 
protesting the scene that calls for him 
to be flushed down the toilet. 

The film may meet a similar com- 
modious end. Columbia executives are 
already concerned about all the high- 
priced visiting stars. “They keep saying 
‘Stop it—no more people; " chuckles 
Charlie Feldman. “But I tell them, ‘It’s 
a circus. I can’t stop it now.’ ” 
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Berlin Festival 

Irving Berlin got 37¢ for writing his 
first song, Marie from Sunny Italy. To- 
day, at 77, he is the most successful 
Songwriter in the world, rich enough to 
own Italy if he wanted it. But he can’t, 
won't, and doesn’t want to retire. 

This ‘summer, Manhattan’s Lincoln 
Center will Stage a revival of Annie Get 
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MUSIC 


life: to raise a professional string quar- 
tet. But in Germantown baseball was 
the thing, and the de Pasquale boys 
were forever tossing their baseball 
equipment out of the second-floor win- 
dow and sneaking off to the diamond. 
On Sunday afternoons, however, they 
were held captive in the living room 
and made to listen to recordings by 
Kreisler and Casals. "That's what it 
should sound like," Papa would say, and 
then he would lead the boys through 
their paces. If a little extra encourage- 
ment was needed, Papa administered a 
smart rap on the head with his violin 


= 


bow. Gradually, recalls Francis, “we 
learned to love chamber music as much 
as he did.” 

Lone Regret. As their careers blos- 
somed, the brothers agreed that each 
would go his own way until the time 
was ripe for them to form the quartet. 
At 21, Francis was accepted by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Joseph went 
on to distinguish himself as principal 
violist with the Boston Symphony and 
to record trios with Heifetz and Piati- 
gorsky. Robert joined the New York 
Philharmonic, and William, at 25, was 
appointed concertmaster of the New 
Orleans Philharmonic. Their father died 
in 1956, but each summer the brothers 
returned home for two months of in- 
tensive practice. Then, in 1963, William 
won a position with the Philadelphia 
and has since been named an associate 
concertmaster. The time had come. The 
following year, the two other boys 
packed up their fiddles and joined the 
Philadelphia—Joseph as principal viol- 
ist, Robert as a member of the vio- 
lin section—and the de Pasquale String 
Quartet was born. 

This season the quartet’s eleven con- 


DE PASQUALE STRING QUARTET AT TOWN HALL: FRANCIS, JOSEPH, ROBERT, WILLIAM | 
Raps for the head and vino for the brow. 
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certs in Philadelphia drew near-sellout 
crowds. Following their success in Man- 
hattan last week, the de Pasquale broth- 
ers had only one regret. Said Joseph: 
“If only Dad could have heard us. He 
would have popped his buttons." 


COMPOSERS 


View from the Top 

Igor Stravinsky says that there is no 
triumph in being 84. He confesses to a 
feeling of loneliness for his generation, 
a detachment from younger people 
"who see me as an elderly crackpot 
always in a snit." He's far from that. 
In an interview in the New York Re- 
view of Books this week, Composer 
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Stravinsky shows that his mind is as 
sprightly and incisive as ever. | 
While he admits to some strong res- | 
ervations about today's “mass-produced 
avant-gardes," Stravinsky takes heart | 
from the younger generation of mu- | 
sicians. "We all know, or should know,” In 
he says, "that America produces the 
finest instrumentalists in the world. This 
knowledge did not prepare me for the 
abundance of performing talent of the 
highest quality that 1 have discovered 
of late on visits to colleges and music 
schools such as Oberlin, Eastman, the 
University of Texas. 1 found not only 
talent but a sensible new generation of 
human beings. Last spring at an agri- 
cultural college in Indiana, 1 saw my 
Oedipus Rex in an excellent production 
by students whose other time, for all 1 
know, was occupied with lectures on 
fertilizer. Then, only a few weeks ago, 
I heard the Eastman School orchestra 
play to perfection, on a minimum 
rehearsal, some of my most difi 
later music, which at I 
nowned professional OF 
not manage aft 
and a dozen 
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WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 


GORKY'S "ARTIST & HIS MOTHER" (1929) 


EXHIBITIONS 


Progressive Seebang 


There was a touch of surrealism as 
a green Paris bus and a red London 
double-decker plied Manhattan's Mad- 
ison Avenue, all for the sake of getting 
art lovers there in time. There was gra- 
cious classicism as 2,000 gallerygoers 
in black tie and Balenciagas raced up 
and down 22 city blocks all evening 
long, trying to take in one another, 
champagne, and a staggering array of 
art works. There was even pop enthusi- 
asm as girls in thigh-high miniskirts 
buzzed to and fro on the back seats of 
motorcycles. 

The occasion was the $25-a-ticket 
opening night of "Seven Decades," a 
survey of art since 1895 spread through 
ten commercial galleries,* with 371 
works on view, almost half of them 
borrowed from private collections. The 
whole seebang is a benefit for the Pub- 
lic Education Association, and never 
has the progressive dining on art been 
so rich, varied and fruitful. 

Ironclad's Shock Waves. “Seven Dec- 
ades" has all the trimmings of a muse- 
um survey, including a 192-page cata- 
logue. The show was picked by former 
Museum of Modern Art Curator Peter 
Selz, now director of the University 
of California's Berkeley art museum, 
from 15] private collections, 28 mu- 
seums and 35 galleries. Instead of divid- 
ing modern art into isms, the exhibi- 
tion weaves together art Of different 
styles but similar dates. The insights 
available are therefore less preachy than 
head snapping. 

For all the clash of contrasti 


; > Clas ng styles, 
curious continuities emerge, К 


inetic art, 


* During the exhibit’ 
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% M. Knoedler, 


5 month-long stay, the 
mong the following Man- 
Paul Rosenberg, 1895. 
1905-1914; Perls and 
4; Saidenberg and Ste- 
phen Hahn, 1925-1934; Pierre Matisse, 1935- 
1944; André Emmerich and Odyssia, 1945. 
1954; Cordier & Ekstrom, 1955-1965, 
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ART 


one of the latest movements, repre- 
sented by Sculptors Jean  Tinguely 
and Pol Bury, is surprisingly foreshad- 
owed by Gino Severini's The Armored 
Train, an example of World War I 
futurism that abstracts the warring mo- 
tion of an ironclad railway car into 
shock waves, lacking only POW! ZIP! 
BAM! in cartoon balloons to become 
pop art. And Severini died just this 
year at the age of 83. Optical art is 
another trend of the '60s. Yet a flat 
pattern of particolored isosceles tri- 
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BUSSING ART LOVERS, LONDON STYLE 
So rich, so varied, so fruitful. 
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Duffer’s Dilemma 

William Sellers runs a heating-equip- 
ment company near Philadelphia, and 
he plays golf for business rather than 
pleasure. One June day in 1964, Sel- 
lers’ game was running true to form at 
the Manufacturers Golf and Country 
Club in Oreland, Pa. At the third tee, 
his mind on a potential deal, Sellers hit 
the ball so awkwardly that it flew to 
the rear and struck one of his partners, 
James Walsh, sales manager of the 
tank division of Bethlehem Steel in 
Dunellen, N.J. As a result, Walsh was 
blinded in his left eye. 

Since Sellers was working while golf- 
ing, Walsh sued both him and his com- 
pany for $250,000, claiming that Sellers 
had negligently failed to wipe his hands 
before swinging, causing the club to 
slip. In answer, Sellers moved to have 
the suit dismissed on a seemingly un- 
assailable ground: anyone who ven- 
tures on a golf course “assumes the risk 
of being struck by a ball” and is thus 
barred from seeking damages. 

To everyone’s surprise, Sellers’ mo- 
tion was shot down by Judge Alfred 
Luongo of the Philadelphia U.S. Dis- 
trict Court, which had jurisdiction be- 
cause Sellers and Walsh live in different 
states. Judge Luongo readily agreed 
that every golfer “assumes the risk or 
is guilty of contributory negligence if 
he intentionally or carelessly walks 
ahead or stands within the orbit of the 
shot of a person playing behind him.” 
But when the ball struck Walsh, said 
the judge, he was sitting in a golf cart 
20 ft. to Sellers’ rear—a place of sup- 
posedly perfect safety. As a result, 
Walsh cannot be said to have “volun- 
tarily assumed the risk” of being partly 
blinded. Ruled the judge: Duffer-De- 
fendant Sellers must stand trial. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


Privacy у. Free Press 

“J happen to like LIFE, Magazine,” 
said former Vice President Richard 
Nixon. “Тһе fact that they're the most 
popular picture magazine in the country 
must prove that they're .doing some- 
thing right." Then, making his first ap- 
pearance before the U.S. Supreme 
Court, Manhattan Lawyer Nixon spent 
the next hour politely attacking LIFE 
for invasion of privacy in a case that 
may produce опе of the Supreme 
Court's major 1966.decisions. 

In 1952 James Hill and his family 
were held captive for 19 hours by three 
escaped convicts in their suburban home 
near Philadelphia. In 1955 Playwright 
Joseph Hayes dramatized a similar or- 
deal of the “Hilliard” family in The 
Desperate Hours. When the play opened 
in Philadelphia, LirE's editors decided 
to photograph the cast re-enacting some 
of the play's scenes in the Hills's old 
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NIXON 
Hoax or honest mistake? 
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home, which they had since left to 
move to Connecticut. The Hills were 
not consulted. 

The Hills were upset by the story and 
charged LirE with having "intention- 
ally fictionalized" their experience to 
“serve commercial purposes." In the 
play, as LiFE reported, the Hilliards 
are mistreated. The Hills said that this 
was a distortion of their own experi- 
ence, since they had never been mis- 
treated. However sympathetic the LIFE 
story, they said, the magazine had "per- 
petrated a hoax on its readers.” 

Crucial Questions. Charging invasion 
of privacy, the Hills sued LiFE's cor- 
porate parent, Time Inc., under an old, 
tough New York State civil rights law 
that requires the written consent of any 
living person when his name or picture 
is used “for the purposes of trade.” 
Originally aimed at unscrupulous adver- 
tising, that law may conceivably conflict 
with freedom of the press as guaranteed 
by the First Amendment. As a result, 
New York courts have long construed 
the law as permitting the press truth- 
fully to portray anyone without his con- 
sent as long as he is involved in news of 
public interest. 

The Hills won a $30,000 judgment. 
By a vote of 5 to 2, New York’s highest 
court upheld the verdict. In appealing 
to the Supreme Court, Time Inc. argued 
that the First Amendment permits the 
press to make honest mistakes in re- 
porting legitimate news. The Hills an- 
swered that the mistake was so egre- 
gious as to be outside the protection 
the First Amendment. 

During last week’s oral al 
Lawyer Nixon readily 
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charged the magazine with “reckless 
disregard for the plaintiffs rights" and 
“fictionalization for the purpose of prof- 
it.” Time Inc. Lawyer Harold Medina 
Jr. pointed out the many similarities be- 
tween the Hill incident and the Hilliard 
play, and argued: “This is a nonde- 
famatory article. We said the family 
were heroes.” Just how the court re- 
solves this conflict between privacy and 
free expression may have important 
constitutional consequences. 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS 


New York Reforms Divorce 

After months of angry debate, the 
New York legislature last week tossed 
out the toughest divorce law in the land. 
An antique drafted by Alexander Ham- 
ilton in 1787, it was the only U.S. di- 
vorce law that parted spouses solely for 
adultery, a rule that spawned fraud 
and collusion on a colossal scale. What 
finally killed the law, said one legis- 
lator, was “а man named John—Pope 
John." With the reforming spirit of 
Vatican II blowing strong, New York's 
Roman Catholic bishops toned down 
their opposition to change, and the leg- 
islators scrambled into action. 

As voters watched over TV for the 
first time, the blue-shirted lawmakers 
enacted a new divorce code that broad- 
ened even the old adultery provision: 
it classifies sodomy and a homosexual 
act by either spouse as adultery. In ad- 
dition, New Yorkers may now divorce 
on four new grounds: cruel and in- 
human treatment, abandonment for 
two years, imprisonment of one of the 
spouses for three consecutive years, and 
living apart for two years after a for- 
mal separation agreement or decree. 

The main clash came over the sepa- 
ration provision, which Catholic critics 
branded "divorce by consent." Actual- 
ly, easier divorce may now be possible 
under the new law's vague cruelty pro- 
vision, depending on how much proof 
of "cruelty" the state's judges demand. 
In many other states, cruelty is now the 
easiest way out of a broken marriage. 

The new law takes wobbly aim at a 
problem created by the old law: the 
fact that thousands. of New Yorkers 
seek quickie divorces in Nevada, if they 
can wait six weeks, or in Mexico, where 
a day suffices. All this evades the usual 
U.S. rule that divorces may be granted 
only by the state where one of the part- 
ners actually lives. To enforce that rule, 
the new law says that a New Yorker re- 
tains his domicile unless he gives up his 
New York residence for 18 months. 

Critics claim that this provision's 
use against the typical Nevada or Ida- 
ho divorce is barred by the U.S. Consti- 
tution, which commands all states to 

give "full faith and credit" to one an- 
others court judgments. As for Mexi- 
can divorces, the New York Court of 
Appeals has declared that their validity 
does not depend on domicile require- 
ments. In short, New Yorkers who di- 
vorce elsewhere may be as safe as ever. 
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SPORT 


HORSE RACING 
All Out for the Roses 


When owners first nominated their 
horses for this week’s 92nd running of 
the Kentucky Derby last winter, the 
handicappers all figured it for strictly 
a three-horse race: Buckpasser, 1965’s 
champion two-year-old, Moccasin, 
1965’s champion two-year-old filly, and 
Graustark, the much-touted, undefeated 
wonder horse. But there is many a slip 
*twixt the Cup and such lip. Two months 
ago, Buckpasser cracked his right front 
hoof and had to be scratched. As some- 
times happens with fillies, Moccasin 
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One Last Smoke 
Red Auerbach 06 
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failed to improve; she will not run. 
That left all the roses to Graustark—or 
so it seemed until last week's $29,- 
500 Blue Grass Stakes. 

Of course, Graustark had never run 
more than seven furlongs. So his Darby 
Dan Farm owners and Trainer Loyd 
Gentry decided to give him his final 
prep over the nine furlongs (1% miles) 
of the Blue Grass Stakes, just one fur- 
long short of the Derby distance. 
Though he had a slight infection in his 
left front hoof, the mere mention of his 
name was enough to reduce the field to 
two other horses: Rehabilitate, an also- 
runner, and Abe's Hope, a hard-luck 
colt who won the Florida Derby last 
month only to have the victory wiped 
out by a foul. 

By a Nose. With win bets only al- 
lowed, Graustark broke in front and 
flashed to a six-length lead. Everyone 
expected that to be it, Jockey Braulio 
Baeza eased up, and suddenly from 
dead last, there came Willie Shoemaker 
on Abe's Hope. The horses were neck 
and neck at the top of the stretch— 
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MANAGER KEANE 
The jolly boys are cranky. 


all,” muttered Manager Johnny Keane. 
“It’s a struggle sometimes.” Keane, who 
performed a minor miracle in leading 
the St. Louis Cardinals to the National 
League pennant in 1964, was at a loss 
for explanations—at least he offered 
none. Everybody else had a theory, and 
some of them started with Keane him- 
self. New York sportswriters grumbled 
that Keane, in his second year with the 
Yanks, was still a stranger to the team. 
Rumors flew that before the season was 
much older Keane would be replaced 
by General Manager Houk, who had 
won three pennants in a row before 
moving up front. 

Matter of Age. The chances were 
that neither Keane nor Houk could re- 
vive these Yankees. Old age had de- 
stroyed their skills. Slugger Mickey 
Mantle, at 34 and in his l6th season, 
was playing with his shaky legs encased 
in tape; his right shoulder was still sore 
after an operation for a bone chip, and 
he had yet to hit his first home run. 
Roger Maris, 31, the second half of the 
M. & M. twins who tore the league 
apart a few years ago, sat out 116 
games last year because of injuries. He 
seems healthy enough now, but his bat- 
ting average is a minuscule .179. Then 
there is Pitcher Whitey Ford, 37, winner 
of 232 games in 14 years. Whitey says 
his left arm is as good as ever after his 
1964 operation for poor circulation, but 
he has yet to win in three starts. 

Diehard fans insist that the Yanks 
will come around. But the Orioles have 
already walloped them four out of five, 
and the second-place Cleveland Indians, 
who tied a modern major-league rec- 
ord with ten straight victories, have 
beaten them twice in a row. Says De- 
troit Outfielder Al Kaline: “They used 
to come out on the field, and you just 
knew they expected to win. There isn't 
much of that any more.” 
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EDUCATION 


TEACHING 


To Profess with a Passion 
(See Cover) | 

The bets are down: the U.S. is rely- 
ing more heavily than ever on college 
education to shape its destiny. To get 
into college, kids claw for high marks 
even in grade school. Parents scratch 
for dollars, plunge into debt. State taxes 
soar. Yet how the bet comes out de- 
pends on solitary teachers in secluded 
classrooms—and the number of bored, 
hostile and inadequate college teachers 
adds up to something between a serious 
concern and an outright scandal. 

Almost every college administrator 
is aware of what HEW Secretary John 
Gardner has termed "the flight from 
teaching." A massive drive is under way 
to “rediscover students" and “bring 
back teaching”—academe’s typically 
bland admission that many colleges 
have lost sight of all those young bod- 
ies bulging their buildings. 

Yet the true professors impulse to 
teach, like the true physicians impulse 
to heal, cannot long be squelched, and 
every campus embraces men who are 
living models of what good teaching 
can be. 

Burning Hot. In a student poolroom 
hangout on the fringe of the congested 
urban campus of the University of 
Southern California, Associate Profes- 
sor of Business Administration Anthony 
Athos, a onetime auto-factory worker 
with “the lowest mechanical aptitude 
General Motors ever tested,” peers over 
a pitcher of beer and explains that a 
teacher must have “that divine tension. 
You've got to be concerned—but not 
dedicated, which sounds as if you're 
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Feeling counts more than knowledge. 
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doing something you think you ought 
to do. For me— Christ, it's fun!” 

Athos, at 32, is an academic oddity 
who entered Harvard's Graduate School 
of Business Administration from Gen- 
eral Motors Institute without an under- 
graduate degree, and he dates his own 
undedicated concern from "the day I 
stepped off the subway and came up 
into Harvard Square." At U.S.C., Athos 
has devised a course called "Organiza- 
tional Behavior," now required of all 
business-administration majors, which 
raises ethical and psychological issues, 
and has made Athos what one colleague 
calls *the hottest commodity ever to hit 
our business school." 

Cigarette in one hand, coffee cup in 
the other, Athos strolls into the center 
of his classroom’s U-shaped rows of 
seats, and begins to toss out pointed 
questions in a disarmingly gentle voice. 
He poses, for example, the problem of 
how three older men feel when a boss 
promotes a youngster over them. To a 
student who argues that feelings don't 
matter, only success does, Athos says 
crisply: "I would like to suggest that 
you talk an ideology that you do not 
practice—even in this classroom." To 
another: “You think that the boss 
knows what he’s doing because you 
identify with the boss, as you do in 
every other case.” To a third: “Why do 
you say these other three guys are just 
lazy bastards?” 

Athos tries to curb his profanity, 
but he has no desire at all to curb his 
feelings. “The student is concerned with 
feeling—even more than with knowl- 
edge and thought,” he argues. “Where 
knowledge is overemphasized, students 
are merely vessels; then they can open 
the trap and flush it all into blue books. 
We have intellectual athletes exercising 
great muscles in the making of intellec- 
tual doilies.” This may be “the age of 
the big cool,” says Athos, but the good 
teacher must “burn hot.” 

Sparks Fly. Amid the cathedral- 
spired Gothic-solid buildings at Yale 
University, Art Historian Vincent Scully 
Jr., 45, excitedly defines the aim of his 
teaching as putting “the right word to- 
gether with the visual fact so that all 
of a sudden sparks fly and a new skill 
is born: the ability to see.” 

Scully’s soaring lectures on architec- 
ture every year enroll no less than one- 
fifth of all Yale undergraduates—plus 
some 100 non-enrolled auditors who 
may catch him for four years and never 
hear precisely the same lecture twice. 
Waiting for the lights to dim for his 
slides, Scully paces head down like a 
halfback about to take the field. Then 
he swings his 10-ft. pointer, whomps 
the screen as if to destroy a bad build- 
Ing, Jabs it like a fencer to stress a point 
~and buildings take on life. “What 

does a building want to be?” he will ask. 


“How does that buildi 
hello to you?” ilding want to say 
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Columbia College Dean David Tru- 
man wonders how he can keep a pro- 
fessor whom another school has offered 
$30,000 a year, with no teaching and 
$100,000 for laboratory equipment. 
Some 70,000 professors now devote full 
time to research, treble the number of 
a decade ago. 

The problem is not the overblown 
cry that professors are forced to "pub- 
lish or perish." Most of the good teach- 
ers, in fact, cannot resist publishing; 
they have something they want to say 
to the world beyond their classrooms. 
Every teacher needs time to reflect and 
explore the frontiers of his field if he is 
to keep his teaching fresh. But whether 
all kinds of research always help teach- 
ing is problematical. Too often, says 
University of Utah English Chairman 
Kenneth Eble, scholarly magazines are 
established merely so that they can be 
"sent to editors of other magazines," 
and the scholar's great goal is to “write 
enough books about other people to 
become, well within his lifetime, the 
subject of still other people's books." 

The Ph.D. Myth. Even more dismay- 
ing is widespread professorial snobbish- 
ness toward anyone who consciously 
thinks about the techniques of good 
teaching. "Its a myth that once a man 
gets a Ph.D. he’s-a good teacher," says 
Earlham College President Landrum 
Bolling. The stress on the Ph.D. is, in 
fact, under sharp attack for producing 
narrow specialists. University of Texas 
Classics Chairman William Arrowsmith 
says that "liberal arts colleges should 
have the guts to say to Harvard and Yale 
that they don't want any more over- 
trained, overspecialized Ph.D.s, many 
of whom are really incompetent to talk 
to undergraduates." University of Cali- 
fornia President Clark Kerr deplores 
the fact that "nothing is being done" 
to train teachers, calls it 
“a tragedy that we take 
assistants, throw 
them in without prepara- 
tion, leave them by and 
large neglected.” 

The sheer shortage of 
teachers and a system of 
tenure that ensures every 
professor his job for a life- 
time prevent administrators 
from firing stale and incom- 
petent teachers. Sociology 
Professor Robert Nisbet of 
the University of Califor- 
nia’s Riverside campus calls 
tenure “a blend of mystique 
and the sacred, as nearly 
impregnable a form of dif- 
ferential privilege as the 
mind of man has ever 
devised.” The teaching pro- 
fession, says the Dan- 
forth Foundation’s Merri- ( 
mon Cuninggim, "is the 
only profession that has no 
definition for malpractice." 
Even mental deterioration 
is no cause for dismissal, 
and, says Nisbet, "a single 


teaching 
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man can cause intellectual blight year 
after year" in students and faculty. 

While teaching is a highly personal 
blend of style, scholarship and attitudes, 
the qualities of the great teachers of the 
past are not at all mysterious. Socrates, 
bearded and bald, gave his name to 
today's best seminar style simply by 
plucking insights out of youthful minds 
with incisive questions. Aristotle drew 
upon the illustrative experiences of his 
reckless youth to inspire other youths 
to be good; his Lyceum linked research 
and teaching by analyzing biological 
specimens. In a medieval age of faith, 
the unconventional Peter Abelard em- 
ployed shafts of wit and the theory that 
"constant questioning is the first key to 
wisdom" to draw throngs to his school 
of dialectics near Paris. 

Taskmaster. In а sense—computers, 
films, labs and TV notwithstanding— 
nothing much has come along in 2,400 
years that essentially improves the So- 
cratic pattern of a learned man plus a 
group of students, but the pattern can 
work out in sharply varied and instruc- 
tive styles. None of TiME's ten teach- 
ers, for example, court popularity, but 
none go farther in scorning it than 
Amhersts Arnold Arons, 49, who has 
created a demanding course in math 
and physics that all freshmen must take. 
He flunks more frosh than any other 
Amherst prof, barks "You are an idiot" 
at boys who were high school valedic- 
torians. An arbitrary egotist, he has in- 
spired student dart boards on which his 
photograph is the bull's-eye. Arons' 
scathing answer to his student critics is 
that "they create certain myths to ra- 
tionalize their own inadequacies.” He 
seems proud of some mementos from 
his students in his cluttered office: a 
dead lizard, a hangman’s noose. 

Arons’ sweeping course ranges from 
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Fodder from Darwin. 


Galileo and Faraday to Voltaire and 
John Stuart Mill. He starts his lectures 
by locking the door at the opening bell 
—to encourage promptness, he says; 
to keep the kids from fleeing, they say. 
As he carefully shows how a scientific 
theory can affect man's own view of 
himself, and requires students to ex- 
plain such notions as velocity and in- 
ertia in their own words, the rele- 
vance hits them. The course, recalls 
Amherst Graduate Evan Snyder, “was 
absolute hell—but one of the most val- 
uable intellectual experiences I've been 
through." One student slipped a note 
under Arons’ door, reading “I cant 
help wondering if physics is really as 
interesting as you make it seem." 

One of his aims, says Arons, is to 
help students realize that science does 
not have absolute answers, that "it is 
a creation of human imagination and 
intelligence like everything else we do." 
Arons requires many essays of his stu- 
dents, considers this "feedback" vital 
to good teaching. “You can't just get 
up there and say something crisply and 
clearly and think that it has registered," 
he says. He has been personally grading 
papers for 20 years, and “almost every 
session I learn something new about 
the obstacles that arise in the students’ 
minds.” To their amazement, those stu- 
dents who muster enough courage to 
ask his help have found Arons pleased, 
patient, and wholly effective in over- 
coming obstacles. 

Later-Life Influence. At Columbia 
Historian Dwight Miner, 61, carries with 
zest and buoyancy the weighty respon- 
sibility of teaching that college's long- 
famed course in contemporary civili- 
zation, following the tracks of such 
illustrious predecessors as Rexford Guy 
Tugwell and Jacques Barzun. Creeping 
leaping, lolling his head like a cow, he 


tries to span everything from the Mag- 
na Carta to World War 1]. 


‘When he hits Darwin and mutations, 
Miner yanks at his front teeth, “Тһе 
Saber-toothed tiger," he says, “was 


noted for its eyeteeth. They grew and 
48 


grew, giving the tiger a tremendous 
bite. They could just WHANG on that 
prey." He claps his hands together. “But 
this mutation kept recurring and the 
eyeteeth grew longer and longer, till 
they came down like this’—he drapes 
his forefingers down over his lower 
jaw—“and then what happened? They 
couldn't get a bite. So now there are 
no more saber-toothed tigers." 

Miner gets a kick out of such lec- 
tures, but confesses that he prefers to 
teach a colloquium around a table where 
"fellows are not looking at the backs 
of one another's necks." He seeks “ап 
electric exchange" with students, is “tre- 
mendously pleased" when invited to a 
student dinner or fraternity house. His 
loftiest aim for his C.C. course, in fact, 
is to furnish ideas for the kids to kick 
around in bull sessions. “The bull ses- 
sion is a very important aspect of edu- 
cation," he contends. As the hours grow 
late, students "express what they are 
really thinking about—they educate 
each other." 

Miner gets grateful letters from for- 
mer students and, though an erratic 
typist, pecks out warm answers. He 
says he is amazed and happy when some 
company president, for example, quotes 
something Miner said that changed his 
outlook on life—"but of course I never 
remember saying it at all." 

Renaissance Man. Boyish enthusiasm 
sits poorly on a professor, but an ur- 
gency and eagerness that transcend en- 
thusiasm can be gripping. At the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in Chapel 
Hill, English Professor Osborne Bennett 
(CO.B.") Hardison Jr. 37, wears 
scuffed shoes, drooping socks and chalk- 
Streaked jacket, goes everywhere ac- 
companied by a kindly dog named Pop- 
po, and makes literature an urgent af- 
fair. О.В. revels in Joyce, turns Kant 
dramatic, convulses his class by acting 
out John Donne's poem The Flea. Hum- 
mingly in tune with the student wave 
dus be Шы the oracle's pre- 
which Nature iis (*An uncouth love 

eth most") as mean- 
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get ready—and he still gets butterflies. 
"But if you have no tension," he says 
"there's no spring. You must go in there 
with tension, and you should end up feel- 
ing worn out." Once onstage, Schorske 
gestures, grins, whispers, employs the 
full range of a booming baritone voice. 
He covers three centuries of European 
intellectual history in his most popular 
course, shifts spontaneously to suit the 
mood of his audience ("It's almost a 
cabaret thing") as he explores Locke, 
Rousseau, Kant, Mill, Marx and Freud. 
*He inspires an awful lot of hero wor- 
ship from extremely bright people," says 
sandaled Coed Regina Janes. 

The humanist must be involved in 
studies that are “really relevant to where 
the action is," Schorske holds, and re- 
search cannot be separated from teach- 
ing. “If I lecture on social democracy,” 
he explains, “well, that's a subject I have 
finished with. I've written my book. It's 
out of my system. But if I lecture on 
20th century culture, my work now, I 
really cook with gas—this is what I am 
still involved with intellectually." 

A lecture is only a demonstration of 
“how a person thinks about a problem,” 
says Schorske, and the lecturer should 
always assume the student is "informed, 
intelligent, and committed. You then 
talk to him as a peer—as your com- 
panion in learning—and he begins to 
behave like one." Schorske does not, 
however, believe in “being buddy-buddy, 
or in a libidinous relationship such as 
they have at Sarah Lawrence.” The 
teacher should be neither “lofty nor 
authoritarian,” but his enthusiasm for 
communicating a subject should com- 
mand “a natural respect.” 

Better with Rats. All of these teachers, 
and the others on the cover, have some 
common qualities that tend to dispel 
what Cornell’s Perkins calls the “mar- 
velous smoke screen” teachers have 
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thrown up to convey the notion that 
“what they are doing is an occult mys- 
tery.” All have demonstrated sound 
scholarship through publication. АП are 
immersed in a conviction that their 
scholarship has an irresistible relevance 
to life, and feel compelled to convey 
that relevance. And all believe that in- 
sights, ideas, ways of thinking, methods 
of inquiry, are far more important to 
implant in young minds than any spe- 
cific points of knowledge. 

Any general improvement of teach- 
ing, however, cannot be accomplished 
simply by copying these qualities. For 
one thing, no one knows enough about 
how students learn. "We know more 
about teaching rats, and we are more 
effective with psychotics and neurotics 
than we are with freshmen,” says Cal- 
tech Psychologist John Weir. One of 
the leaders in cognition psychology, Har- 
vard’s Jerome Bruner, has long insisted 
that “any subject can be taught effec- 
tively in some intellectually honest way 
to any child at any stage of develop- 
ment” (yet a recent Harvard Crimson 
course guide terms Bruner's own classes 
*incoherent"). 

One likely way to improve teaching 
would be to get the best minds back into 
the classroom. Universities cannot, and 
should not, ignore their duty to pioneer 
knowledge and put that knowledge to 
work off-campus, but a generation of 
bright, skeptical students rates atten- 
tion too. It will take tough deans and 
presidents to check what Yale College 
Dean Georges May calls this "corrup- 
tive" influence of “the high priests of 
research in their white smocks." Ohio 
University's President Vernon Alden is 
doing it by promoting good young teach- 
ers, even without Ph.D.s or published 
research, over the heads of their elders 
to full professor rank. 

Open Doors? Teaching could al 
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often consider their classrooms a sanc- 
tified place in which the outsider not 
only cannot comprehend the ritual but 
even defiles the proceedings by his pres- 
ence. In reality, it is no great trick 
to determine whether a teacher speaks 
clearly, presents relevant material logi- 
cally, conveys enthusiasm. 

Cornell's Perkins contends that every 
new teacher should be monitored peri- 
odically by a full professor for at least 
three years. А faculty committee at 
Berkeley has proposed that teaching 
evaluation based on classroom visits by 
colleagues be made a formal part of 
promotion procedures. Harvard is tap- 
ing the sections taught by many of its 
graduate teaching fellows, who then dis- 
cuss the tapes with each other. Antioch 
and other colleges take movies of pro- 
fessors so that they can see their own 
visual impact—and the experience is 
often traumatic. 

One beguiling way to sharpen teach- 
ers would be to return to the 13th cen- 
tury system of student guilds in Italy, 
where students paid, hired and fired the 
professors. That is hardly likely, but 
student critiques of professors and their 
courses are sweeping the campuses. 
Some 400 are either in operation or 
planned. Most are solely for the guid- 
ance of the individual teacher, but about 
50 are published campus-wide—and 
these can be far more painful to pro- 
fessors than any judgment by their peers. 

Harsh Judgments. The Berkeley cri- 
tique, called Slate, says of Assistant Pro- 
fessor Robert Haller's English 142B: 
“The class is bored and he is bored. He 
takes an-hour to say ten minutes’ Worth." 
Yale’s complains that Political Science 
Professor-David N. Rowe “is so firmly 
convinced.of the absolute rightness of 

his beliefs that he does not permit stu- 
dents to gestion or challenge him.” 

rv guide quotes a Cliffie who 
rates Chemist Louis Fieser as “only a lit- 
tle less articulate than my pet hamster." 

While harsh and sometimes cruel, 
student judgments do not necessarily 
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downgrade the taskmasters. Slate con- 
tends that Assistant English Professor 
Joseph Kramer is “a hard grader and 
expects a lot from his students,” yet 
gives him an A rating for his “percep- 
tive and stimulating presentation of 
Shakespeare.” Good teachers often rate 
student raves. The American Universi- 
ty guide calls English Instructor Peter 
Scott “great, dynamic, interesting, in- 
terested, alert and careful when grad- 
ing, the most valuable and worthy fresh- 
man English teacher at A.U.” In gen- 
eral, the student judgments tend to be 
fair. “Students have a marvelous, ironic 
ability to see through bull,” says Vin- 
cent Scully. 

Scores of colleges now have “good 
teacher” awards, including cash gifts of 
up to $1,000, to stimulate better teach- 
ing. Many are attacking the problem by 
curriculum changes, more tutorials and 
independent study under faculty super- 
vision, the creation of clusters of small 
colleges within big institutions. 

"And | Said to Albert." A perennial 
debate among professors is whether sub- 
ject or student comes first—and the 
verdict usually favors those who stress 
the subject. Harvard Biologist George 
Wald, 59, shows why. As a researcher, 
he has made one of the most enlighten- 
ing finds of recent decades: his discov- 
ery of the Vitamin A molecule in the 
retina goes a long way toward explain- 
ing the physiology of eyesight. Light, it 
seems, makes this crooked molecule 
straighten out and signal the optic nerve. 
The very originality of such work also 
makes Wald a frontiers-of-research lec- 
turer, and his “Nat Sci 5,” in the Har- 
vard Crimson’s ‘judgment, is “one of 
Harvard’s truly great courses.” 

Some 400 students pack his lectures, 
spill into the aisles, seem mesmerized 
for the hour. He begins in a whisper to 
force silence, raises his voice to make 
a point, then stares “with a kind of eye 
that burns right through you,” as one 
auditor puts it, while the point sinks 
home. With crystal clarity and obvious 
joy at a neat explanation, Wald carries 
his students from protons in the fall to 
living organisms in the spring, ends most 
lectures with some philosophical perora- 
tion on the wonder of it all. 

He tries, Wald says, to make it “a 
happy course.” Notorious for name- 
dropping, he tosses%in references to “and 
then I said to Einstein, ‘But Albert 

."— and his audience, as on cue, 
hisses in chorus. Wald pretends to ig- 
nore this, actually loves it. *He isn't 
really teaching," says Freshman Тот 
Zanna. "He's inspiring." Radcliffe Eng- 
lish Major Valerie Rough says she is 
"spiritually majoring in biology" because 
Wald makes it “so esthetically appeal- 
ing." Harvard Dean of Arts and Sci- 
ences Franklin Ford says Wald gener- 


ates an "amazing quality of intellectual 
excitement." 


А teacher, says Wald, must be “the 
most committed student in the room." 


In lectures, "I am just trying to make 
things clear to myself—I find 1 am 
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did it for me." He studied philosophy 
at the University of Chicago under Ru- 
dolf Carnap and Visiting Lecturer Ber- 
trand Russell, has taught at U.C.L.A., 
Harvard and Columbia. 

Kaplan says of himself: "I am by 
training a positivist, by inclination a 
pragmatist, in temperament a mystic, 
in practice a democrat; my faith Jewish, 
educated by the Catholics, an habitual 
Protestant; born in Europe, raised in 
the Midwest, hardened in the East and 
softened in California." He loves bowl- 
ing, bridge, chess, golf, his Pontiac 
Grand Prix, considers students "my 
children—imagine having 50 children." 

Out of a synthesis of what he calls 
his "interest in everything," Kaplan fo- 
cuses critically on the university. "Stu- 
dents are not getting the best minds," 
he says. "The best minds are in places 
like the military, the press, finance, in- 
dustry and university administration, 
where people like to get things done. I 
am afraid that there is more truth than 
I care to admit in the cliché "Those who 
can't do, teach. I have met as many 
intellectuals outside the university as I 
have met fools inside.” 

Then, in the den of his Ann Arbor 
house, he gazes across a Venetian-glass- 
mosaic table of his own design and. 
says firmly: "There is nothing more in- 
spiring than having a mind unfold be- 
fore you. Let people teach who have a 
calling. It is never just a job. 

Almost any college alumnus, remem- 
bering his dozens of instructors, can 
pull to mind perhaps only six who 
burned hot, gave some memorable in- 
sight, made a difference to the mind's 
life. Probably there will always be many 
dull timeservers for every man with a 
calling. But such inspired men—found, 
rewarded and planted firmly in the 
classroom—can and undoubtedly will 
give U.S. colleges a new luster built on 
the mysterious moments when mind 
confronts mind and a student suddenly 
senses the power and richness of his 
own intellect. 
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METHODISTS 


Forever Beginning 

In 1766 Philip Embury and a hand- 
ful of John Wesley's disciples organized 
the first New World preaching societies 
of Methodism, which then was merely 
a dissident Anglican sect. Last week 
more than 2,300 modern Methodists, 
including 40 bishops, were on hand in 
Baltimore to celebrate their church's 
entry into its third century. Confidently, 
the delegates buried a stainless-steel 
time capsule in Mount Olivet Ceme- 
tery, to be opened by tricentennial- 
celebrating Methodists in 2066. 

The theme of the anniversary gath- 
ering was “Forever Beginning"—a re- 
minder that there is no room for com- 
placency or conservatism in the richest 
and second-largest (10,331,574 mem- 
bers*) U.S. Protestant church. Speaker 
after speaker urged the Methodist dele- 
gates to gear up for the new challenges 
facing the church—ecumenism, equal- 
ity, urban changes. 

Hope & Confidence. "Methodist the- 
ology,’ said Bishop Gerald Kennedy 
of Los Angeles (TIME cover, May 8, 
1964) in his keynote address, "has al- 
ways been shot through and through 
with hope and confidence." At the con- 
vention, the official mood was tradi- 
tional Methodist meliorism. But in the 
corridors, and around the nation, young 
Methodist clergymen are peering into 
the future with some concern, in the 
belief that their church may not be 
flexible enough to conquer its forth- 
coming challenges. 

One such problem is ecumenism— 
particularly, Methodism's willingness to 
commit itself to the Blake proposal 
for one big Protestant superchurch. 


* The Southern Baptist Convention has 10,- 
772,712. 


BISHOP RAINES 
Divided at 50. 


While the leaders speak favorably about 
ecumenism, Methodists do not have 
“a compelling feeling that we must 
unite churches to overcome the scan- 
dal of division,” says the Rev. James 
Wall, editor of the biweekly Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

Between Liver & Gall. Another issue 
is Methodism’s approach to ethics— 
whether to hold fast to the belief that 
the business of the church is solely with 
individual piety or face up to the prob- 
lem of man in society. “People don’t 
see that making human life human is 
part of salvation,” says Methodist Min- 
ister Tex Sample of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches. "They've got the 
idea that salvation is a kind of good 
feeling between your liver and your 
gall bladder.” Long Beach Pastor Paul 
Woudenberg hoots that the typical re- 
newal preacher “heads into a social 
program as an excuse fer not doing his 
real job, which is preaching and taking 
care of his congregation.” 

Complaints about sluggishness come 
mostly from younger pastors and lay- 
men, reflecting dissatisfaction with vet- 
eran leadership. Pastor Robert Thorn- 
burg of Peoria fears that the result of 
this break with the old guard is not cre- 
ative tension between two views of the 
church but mutual incomprehension. 
“We just choose up sides and hate each 
other,” he says. Bishop Richard Raines 
of Indianapolis, who at a youthful- 
spirited 67 is the new president of the 
Methodist Council of Bishops, believes 
that the age of 50 is the usual dividing 
line. Many older members “want the 
church to be what it was and a re- 
minder to them of their secure child- 
hoods. They don’t want disturbing 
questions raised on Sunday mornings.” 

Methodism’s rebels are nowhere near 
giving up on their church—partly be- 
cause their church has historically been 
forever beginning, partly because it in- 
cludes such men as Raines, who do 
seem to understand the need to mod- 
ernize. “I get letters every day asking 
why we must get involved in what is 
termed extracurricular activities, why 
we can’t save souls and let it go at 
that,” says another forward-looking el- 
der statesman, Bishop John Owen Smith 
of Atlanta, 63. “My answer is that the 
church has forever been involved in 
social issues.” 


PRESBYTERIANS 


Southerners Step Forward 

Some of the strongest statements on 
equality as a command of the Gospels 
are now coming from conservative, 
mostly white, Southern religious bodies, 
which until lately reflected enduring 
cultural prejudices against the Negro. 

€ newest and most forceful is from 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S., 
which last week concluded its 106th 
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MEDICINE 


For in 1963-65, history's worst record- 
ed epidemic of German measles swept 
inexorably across the U.S., disabling 
more infants than did the thalidomide 
disaster in Europe. In addition, the U.S. 
epidemic caused probably 20,000 mis- 
carriages and stillbirths. 

The rubella tamers аге two pedia- 
tricians still in their 30s, Dr. Harry M. 
Meyer Jr. and Dr. Paul D. Parkman. 
Though German measles is almost in- 
variably trivial for all but the baby in 
the womb, the raw virus could not be 
used as a vaccine because of the danger 
that newly vaccinated children might 
spread the infection to pregnant wom- 
en. The researchers’ task was to weak- 
en the virus, and strike a delicate bal- 
ance, leaving it infectious for those who 
are vaccinated, but noninfectious for 
their contacts. They decided to domes- 


TITUTES OF HEALTH 


DRS. MEYER & PARKMAN & RESEARCH SUBJECT 
Equivalent to a four-minute mile. 


ticate the virus in cultures of kidney 
cells from African green monkeys. 

No Spread. Drs. Meyer and Parkman 
spent two years growing 77 crops of 
rubella virus, each “seeded” from the 
preceding crop. At this point, they inoc- 
ulated rhesus monkeys with what they 
called HPV-77 (for high-passage virus). 
Happily, the vaccinated monkeys showed 
no signs of rubella, but developed anti- 
body against it, while their cagemates 
remained free of infection. The first 
human testing of the vaccine was equal- 
ly sensitive: the subjects had to be chil- 
dren with no history of rubella, and no 
possible contact with pregnant women. 

At the Arkansas Children's Colony 
for the retarded, near Conway, Ark., 
the inmates were housed 16 to a cot- 
tage and could be easily isolated. With 
the parents’ consent, the researchers in- 
jected the vaccine into eight girls in one 
cottage, left the other eight unvacci- 
nated for comparison. The first eight 
developed antibody but no fever or 
rash; the other eight were unaffected 
—in other words, the vaccinated chil- 
dren did not spread an infectious virus. 
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Later tests in Arkansas have raised the 
vaccinated total to 34, with similar re- 
sults, and the vaccine, although admit- 
tedly still experimental, is now being 
distributed to several university medi- 
cal centers for confirmatory trials. If 
all goes well, it should be ready for 
general public use within two years. 


SURGERY 


Death of a Patient 

“The pump did what we thought it 
would do," said Surgeon Michael E. 
DeBakey. “Тһе patient's heart was al- 
ready showing improvement. With this 
important encouragement, we look for- 
ward to using the device again in the 
near future." 

The pump in question was the plastic 
"half-heart" attached to the chest wall 
of Marcel L. DeRudder, 65, in Hous- 
ton’s Methodist Hospital (TIME, April 
29). For more than 44 days, with never 
a falter after the first hour, it 
had done three-quarters of the 
work normally done by the left 
ventricle, the heart’s main pump- 
ing chamber. What suddenly 
killed DeRudder last week was a 
rupture of the left lung. A plas- 
tic tube slipped through a small 
cut in his windpipe had been de- 
livering oxygen under pressure to 
his lungs. What actually caused 
the rupture was a mystery. 

DeRudder had not regained 
consciousness after the long, dra- 
matic operation. The post-mor- 
tem examination showed why. 
Part of a clot, found in the left 
auricle during surgery, had evi- 
dently broken away, traveled to 
DeRudder’s brain, and blocked 
a major cerebral artery. Sur- 
geon DeBakey was buoyed by 
the fact that the pump’s own 
firm but gentle action had cre- 
ated no clotting problems, though De- 
Rudder had had them earlier. 

When the half-heart pump is next 
used, which may be within a couple of 
weeks, DeBakey’s mechanical-minded 
research assistant, Surgeon William 
Aker, will have made some minor mod- 
ifications. In DeRudder’s case, the two 
main inflow and outflow tubes, stitched 
into his left auricle and aorta, were 
led to a plastic frame, 14 in. thick, 
implanted in the chest wall. The hemi- 
spherical pump was attached external- 
ly to this. The connecting tips of the 
frame for the pump will be modified 
to make the surgery simpler and there- 
fore quicker. 

Dr. DeBakey concedes that a partial 
or even total artificial heart must be 
considered only a stopgap, until pre- 


ventive measures against heart disease . 


are perfected. But even if these were 
achieved tomorrow, he declares, “the 
present generation would requi 
benefits of a workable artifici 
Such a device might save the 
estimated 300,000 U.S. i 
victims each year. и 


^ 
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Instant Prostheses 


In 1963, Polish Surgeon Marian A. 
Weiss told an international meeting of 
orthopedists in Copenhagen that he and 
a French surgeon were fitting artificial 
legs while patients were still on the op- 
erating table—and still under anesthetic 
for their amputations. To most of his 
American listeners, Weiss seemed far 
off base. In U.S. experience, it always 
took from three months to a year to 
let a stump heal and to fit a permanent 
prosthesis on which the patient could 
learn to walk. 

Less than three years later, the revo- 
lutionary technique is being used in half 
a dozen U.S. medical centers from Seat- 
tle to Miami. Government cash is speed- 
ing the process; the Veterans Adminis- 


FRANK DENMAN 


а 


MYERS DANCING WITH NURSE 
No time for helplessness. 
tration is especially interested. More 
than 200 American patients—aged 2 to 
82—have now been on their feet within 
48 hours after an amputation, and most 
of them actually walking. 
Pounding Pain. A typical case is that 
of Ward B. Myers, 38, who was $ирег- 
vising а construction job in Port Ange- 
les, Wash., when his right foot was 
mashed in a boring machine. The foot 
became infected, causing Osteomyelitis 
and surgeons in Seattle’s Swedish Hos- 
pital spent almost a year trying to save 
the leg. Myers endured twelve operations 
and almost constant pain— "like a tooth- 
ache, it just kept pounding away." Barly 
last' month Dr. Ernest M. Burgess 
whose team has had more experience 
with instant prostheses than any other 


Пома, decided that the time 
" ad come to amputate Myers' leg and 


get him walking—fast. 
In contrast with the recent practice 
of amputating above the knee, the Bur- 


56 


gess team operated as far below the 
joint as possible, while still avoiding in- 
fected bone. After dressing the sutured 
stump to stanch bleeding, the surgeons 
used an elastic bandage soaked with 
plaster of paris to mold a cast around 
the stump and up Myers’ thigh. Into 
the cast they built an aluminum socket, 
ready for insertion of a temporary alu- 
minum column of adjustable length. 

Next day the peg leg was inserted in 
the socket and Myers was helped to his 
feet. He felt only a little discomfort, 
and on the second day no pain at all. 
Within ten days he was walking to the 
barber shop, several blocks away; the 
next week the surgeons removed the 
stitches and snapped a new socket snug- 
ly to the stump, which had never been 
appreciably swollen. With this tempo- 
rary rig, Myers went dancing. Last week 
orthopedic engineers machined a per- 
manent artificial leg on which Myers 
wears an ordinary shoe, and he walks 
well without canes. 

Running Children. Some surgeons 
question whether instant prosthesis is 
advisable for elderly, debilitated victims 
of diabetic or other blood-vessel disease. 
At Miami’s James M. Jackson Memo- 
tial Hospital, on the other hand, Dr. 
Augusto Sarmiento has used the tech- 
nique on more than 50 such patients 
aged 60 and over. Only three patients 
have needed a second (higher) ampu- 
tation because of infection or poor cir- 
culation. Unlike some other surgeons, 
Dr. Sarmiento does not believe in leav- 
ing a drain tube in the wound, or in 
putting any padding between the stump 
and the socket. He wants the snuggest 
possible fit. 

Though minor variations are still be- 
ing tested, all investigating surgeons 
agree that the basic method has clear 
advantages for many patients. Compress- 
ing the stump and wound area in an in- 
stant cast prevents excessive swelling, 
which often used to cause loss of tissue 
and muscle strength. Not only does the 
patient feel far less pain: spared weeks 
of complete immobility, he is less likely 
to develop bed sores or other complica- 
tions of confinement. Psychologically, 
the method works wonders because pa- 
tients do not spend weeks feeling mu- 
tilated and despondent. Since rehabilita- 
tion begins within 24 hours, the ampu- 
tee has no time to get into the habit of 
helplessness. Some children scarcely re- 
alize that they have a new and different 
leg, so they try to run down the halls 
їп а couple of days. 

At the U.S. Naval Hospital in Oak- 
land, Dr. Frank L. Golbranson has al- 
ready used instant prostheses to send 
some Viet Nam battle victims back to 
active, though limited, duty. Such prog- 
ress is sure to bring long overdue im- 
provement in treating most of the na- 
tion's estimated 30,000 leg amputations 
a year. With strong Government back- 
ing, the new technique probably can be 

perfected, and enough Specialists trained 


in Hs use, to make it widely available 
in less than two years, 
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CINEMA 


sein, a sadist who practices police bru- 
tality with chilling Gallic esprit. Soon 
accusations and counteraccusations be- 
gin to ricochet off the walls. Having 
committed a fairly perfect crime at the 
outset, Frobe takes murderous pride in 
his achievement. Though Ronet is guilty 
only of intent to murder, he feels re- 
sponsible for his wife’s suicide. 

This sort of mea culpa colloquy 
sounds at moments like a quartet of 
Paris cab drivers divvying up the hon- 
ors from a four-way crash. But Enough 
Rope, despite one or two lapses in its 
logic, never loses its head en route to 
an ironic final twist. 


Director's Diary 


Take It All, entitled A Tout Prendre 
in its original French-language version, 
was made several years ago by an os- 
tentatiously sensitive French Canadian, 
Claude Jutra, 36. The movie is deep- 
dyed autobiography, Jutra's freehand ac- 


JOHANNE IN "TAKE" 
Sort of a mist. 


count of his longer thoughts about life 
and love (“That which we give to a be- 
loved, we give without relinquishing”), 
his swinging existence among Montreal’s 
young bohemians, his secret fears 
(hoodlums with blazing guns mostly, a 
sort of Mafia of man’s subconscious) 
and, more prominently, his intimacy 
with a show-stopping mulatto model 
named Johanne, who plays herself. 

Playing opposite her, Jutra outdoes 
himself in celebrating the girl’s dusky 
feline beauty. Johanne meets him, moves 
in with him, gets pregnant by him, nar- 
rowly averts “а $200 operation” before 
he goes away and leaves her. Though 
intrinsically commonplace, their affair is 
cinematically modish, caught by camera 
men who appear to shoot from the hip, 
doting on closeups, picking up lots of 
outdoor mist and indoor cigarette smoke 
at unexpected angles. 

Already showered with avant-garde 
kudos, Take seems to be based on the 
assumption that a very personal movie 
will be automatically honest, alive and 
exciting. Instead, Jutra’s wordy confes- 


sional sounds as though something may 
have been lost by rendering it into Eng- 
lish, and often looks like a smattering 
of Jean-Luc Godard uneasily combined 
with the self-absorption of Fellini's 8/2 
or the glib self-exposure of Arthur 
Miller’s After the Fall. “I wish only 
to move, surprise, provoke,” Jutra has 
written. “The important thing in life is 
to have fun. The rest is a hoax.” Un- 
happily, the mirror he holds up to his 
own life reflects precious little fun. After 

a while, like any autobiographer who 

fails to make his subject interesting, he 

resembles a man absorbed in the act 

of shaving. 


Bug Study | 
Cloportes is French for lice—and | 

slang for the killers, соп men, pimps, | 

prostitutes and safecrackers of the Paris 

underworld. The movie begins with a 

comically bumbled robbery, and con- 

tinues on the strength of its fallout. A 


DEMICK & VENTURA IN "CLOPORTES" 
Jewel of a frame. 


rough-hewn racketeer (Lino Ventura) | 
goes to prison for the job, hating himself | 
almost as much as he hates the double- | 
crossing colleagues who have ruined his ү 
pursuit of beaux-arts—to lease a blow- n 
torch for the caper, he was forced to 
sell one of his stolen Braques. His time 
served, he returns to Paris and starts 
turning over rocks, bent on vengeance. 
At worst, Cloportes is a squashy but | 
grimly amusing study of insect behavior. 
At best, it pins down some first-rate 
talent. Singing Idol Charles Aznavour 
wryly impersonates a crook-turned-cult- 
ist whose swami act is last seen floating 
in the Seine, and Veteran Actress Fran- 
goise Rosay frolics as a hardened crone 
who rents out high-powered burglary 
tools by the hour. Any doubt that the 
female is the deadlier of the species is 
dispelled by shapely Irina Demick, who 
shows up rather late as an art Ty 
receptionist all abustle wit 
bright ideas about framing. 
submissive mantra 
makes away with | 
of the petty cash, 2s а 
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BOOKS 


Measure of the Man 


GAUGUIN IN THE SOUTH SEAS by 
Bengt Danielsson. 336 pages. Double- 
day. $7.95. 


Posterity appreciates Paul Gauguin 
more than his contemporaries — did. 
While he lived, the museums of his na- 
tive France coldly refused him wall 
space. Until his death in 1903, his can- 
vases found mostly a rude or indifferent 
market: later the bidding began to spiral 
out of sight: a single Gauguin was 
knocked down for $364,000 at Sothe- 
by’s in 1959. Posterity, in short, has 
caught up with Gauguin’s notion of his 
own indisputable greatness. The matter 
of the Gauguin legend, however, is dis- 
putable, and this book ably succeeds in 
separating the facts from the romance. 

Indecent Exposure. Bengt Danielsson 
is no art critic but an anthropologist 
who accompanied Thor Heyerdahl’s 
1947 Kon-Tiki expedition to Polynesia, 
succumbed to the charm of the South 
Seas and moved his family to Tahiti in 
1956. There he bumped into the legend 
of Gauguin, who spent his last years 
in Tahiti and in the nearby Marquesas 
and whose grave on Hiva Oa Island 
surveys the Pacific. Danielsson soon dis- 
covered what was for him an astonish- 
ing fact: none of Gauguin’s many biog- 
raphers had ever bothered to measure 
the legend in the place where so much 
of it was made. 

The figure of Gauguin that takes 
shape here is that of a man whose post- 
humous reputation stands in heavy debt 
to his dramatic self-exile to the South 
Seas. By the time Gauguin arrived in 
1891, his style had already been 


formed, his competence proved; noth- 
ing he did thereafter materially changed 
or improved either. Seeking in a Rous- 


seauean state of nature the simple 
truths he wanted to paint, Gauguin 
found instead a culture already changed 
by a century of Western influences. Pa- 
peete, the capital, was any ugly French 
town. Gauguin’s models dressed more 
decorously than he: when he bathed in 
the raw, a gendarme fined him for in- 
decent exposure. 

Gauguin did not always rely on avail- 
able models. The studio of Charles 
Spitz, then Tahiti’s only professional 
photographer, supplied him with inspi- 
ration for his art. His Pape Moe (The 
Mysterious Water), which shows a Ta- 
hitian boy drinking from a mountain 
spring, was painted from a Spitz photo. 
In Ja Orana Maria, one of his best- 
known canvases, the Tahitian figures 
strike poses deriving entirely from a 
photograph of a Javanese-temple frieze 
that Gauguin had brought from Paris. 

Instead of absorbing his elected mi- 
lieu, Gauguin largely rebuffed it. In an 
area where food could be plucked from 
trees and the sea, he exhausted funds 
on potatoes, canned asparagus and cla- 
ret imported from France. Nearly all 
of the native-language titles affixed to 
his paintings betray his ignorance of the 
tongue. He learned little of the native 
myths, committing to canvas miscon- 
structions so gross that Tahitians would 
have laughed if they had understood 
them. To the end of his days, he painted 
human figures on the guideline checker- 
boards, like graph paper, that steady 
the novice’s uncertain hand. 

Uncoached, Undazzled. Gauguin in 
the South Seas should surprise readers 
who have been accustomed to the leg- 
end of the man inspired by Maugham’s 
The Moon and Sixpence and prop- 
agated by art dealers. Moreover, Biog- 
rapher Danielsson stands in no percep- 
tible awe of his subject’s artistic stature. 


SPITZ PHOTOGRAPH & GAUGUIN PAINTING 
Tahitians might have laughed. 
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MY TURN by John O'Hara. niis топ; 
Random House. $4.95. 
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Takumar lenses for the Asahi Pentax i 


There are far too many lenses to show here, but there is one for almost H 
every photographic wish— from macro attachments for extreme close- 
up work to a 1000mm super-telephoto that will bring subjects halt a 
mile away. There is also a Quartz-Takumar lens (for ultra-violet 
photography) which photographs the original writings from forged 
documents...a Macro-Takumar lens for pictures from life-size to 
infinity ...a Super-Takumar-Zoom lens which zooms from 75mm to 
150mm. Also available is a special mirror attachment that photographs 
the subjects ло? pointed by the lens. Another interesting item: a 
telescopic single-lens reflex system (for infra-red photography) which 
lets you compose, focus and photograph i total darkness. And every 
lens, every accessory, 15 of the same unsurpassed high quality as the 
Asahi Pentax itself. When you buy your Asahi Pentax, you are sure 
that you can add to your basic camera — whenever you choose with 
whatever you choose. 

See the Asahi Pentax and the complete selection 
of lenses and accessories at your photo dealer's 
soon...Or write for your illustrated literature. 


ASAHI OPTICAL CO., LTD. C.P.O. 895, TORYO/S АМ 
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exuberance. Farina creates nothing 
more than a pot mood: airless self- 
satisfaction. He writes like a campus 
popoff who read a book about Zen but 
got most of his education from Playboy. 

BEAUTIFUL LOSERS, by Leonard Cohen 
(Viking; 243 pages; $5.75), is jacket- 
blurbed by its proud publishers as а 
tasteless affront.” They also call it “a 
religious epic of incomparable beauty,” 
but they were right the first time. At 
its best, Losers is a sluggish, stream-of- 
concupiscence exposition of what Sartre 
called nausea. The flipster fictioneers 
have treated this theme so often that 
the method has become standardized: 
spit in their shoe, serve it to you. Nov- 
elist Cohen is all spit and no polish. 
His anti-hero is a Canadian writer who 
has had a homosexual affair with a 
Member of Parliament, who himself 
slept with the writer’s wife. Both politi- 
cian and wife are now dead, he of 
syphilis and she of the results of crawl- 
ing into the bottom of an elevator shaft 
and waiting for someone to press the 
down button. The anti-hero, left alone 
with his nausea, distracts himself by re- 
creating the career of a Mohawk Indi- 
an saint named Catherine Tekakwitha. 
“Catherine Tekakwitha,” he maunders, 
“who are you? Are you (1656-1680)? 
Is that enough? Are you the Iroquois 
Virgin? Can I Jove you in my own way? 
I am better-looking now than when I 
was young. That’s what sitting on your 
does to your face." And that's 

what not sitting on it does to your prose. 

THE CRYING OF LOT 49, by Thom- 
as Pynchon (Lippincott; 183 pages; 
$3.95), the author of V, is a meta- 
physical thriller in the form of a por- 
nographic comic strip. The heroine, a 
girl named Oedipa Maas, one day finds 
her “Chevy parked at the center of an 
odd, religious instant. A revelation trem- 
bled just past the threshold of her un- 
derstanding, a hieroglyphic sense of 
concealed meanings, of an intent to 
communicate.” She pursues the revela- 
tion, and finds herself involved with a 
mysterious organization named Tris- 
tero. She pursues the secret of Tristero, 
and finds herself involved with such im- 
probable characters as Stanley Koteks, 
Bloody Chiclitz and Genghis Cohen. 
At one point she experiences carnal 

congress in a closet; at another she 
watches an acid head freaking freely; 
at still another she gravely observes a 
“nosepicking contest”—a term, come to 
think of it, that pretty well describes 
all these books. 

Why was it written? What is the 
meaning of the gibberish literature that 
is currently being published as fast as it 
can be» gibbered? Author Pynchon 
thinks he knows, Jt provides, in his al- 
legótical ex lanation, “а real alternative 

-the exitleSSness, to the absence of 

;iprise:to life; that harrows the head of 

body "American you know, and 

You too, sweetie." Literature will prob- 

ably survive, but for the next couple of 

— years a lot of sweeties will probably 
have their heads harrowed. 
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To Nowhere & Back 


THE RAILWAY POLICE AND THE LAST 
TROLLEY RIDE by Hortense Calisher. 
248 pages. Little, Brown. $5. 


Hortense Calisher has a tidy and fer- 
vently loyal coterie whose members 
read everything she writes and pretend 
to understand it. They are courageous 
people, since understanding Hortense 
Calisher has to be an act of faith. 

These two novellas illustrate how 
evanescent a Calisher point can be when 
it is pursued to its core. On the New 
York-to-Boston train, in The Railway 
Police, is a woman social worker who 
wears wigs to hide a hereditary baldness. 
Seeing a ticketless passenger led away 
by the railway cops, the social worker 


DAVID GAHR 


HORTENSE CALISHER 
Like boiled water. 


abruptly decides to follow his example 
—to be a vagrant; that is, to exercise 
“the right to be out of the organized 
world." Girdle, rings, bank account, wig 
—everything is abandoned for the park- 
bench life. Why? 

The Last Trolley Ride, though longer, 
is hardly more substantial. Їп upstate 
New York, the orphaned sisters Lottie 
and Emily Pardee fry fritters in the bay 
window of their home. The sizzle at- 
tracts Jim Eck, who was born on a canal 
barge, and Jim's *war buddy," Jim Mor- 
gan. After a last ride on the trolley line, 
which is being shut down, these four 
marry. The trolley line is kept running 
in miniature in somebody's basement, 
and subsequently it is sent to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Calisher plots, obviously, do not 
readily synopsize—like boiled water, 
they leave no residue. But the reader 
can enjoy a Calisher journey even 
though, like her trolley line, it ends up 
nowhere. The Calisher ear for words is 
poetical, and sometimes the click of 
wheel on track forms recognizable 

rhythms: “The spirit of picnics and cem- 
etery visits is always feminine.” 

That may be enough to prevent the 
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ТМЕ LISTINGS 


the record business—with Win 

Miller, Herb Alpert and the Tijuana Ror 
Bill Cosby, Petula Clark, Jody Miller the 
Anita Kerr singers, Duke Ellington and 
his band. Guests Tony Bennett and Rob- 
ert Goulet perform the winning numbers 
Bob Hope, Perry Como, Steve Allen Don 
Adams, Godfrey Cambridge, Bill Dana 
and Henry Mancini are also on hand. ; 


ТНЕАТЕЕ 


On Broadway 


MARK TWAIN TONIGHT! As Actor Hal 
Holbrook brings the man from Hannibal 
Mo., back to life in a one-man show, he 
seems a snow-thatched Jove who has laid 
aside punitive thunderbolts for lightning 
strokes of irony and mirth. The format is 
that of Twain’s turn-of-the-century lec- 
tures; the wry humor is timeless. 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE 1 COME! On the eve 
of a departure, memories wrestle with 
longings, the familiar competes with the 
unknown. Irish Playwright Brian Friel 
gives a compassionate rendering of the 
conflict in one young man as he prepares 
to leave Ireland for the New World. 

SWEET CHARITY. Dancer Gwen Verdon 
is dazzling as the doxy with a heart of 
gold, and Bob Fosse’s choreography is as 
refreshing as a spring shower. But Neil 
Simon’s book is a reminder that every 
silver lining must have its cloud. 

CACTUS FLOWER. While the French ven- 
erate Venus, they pay court to Cupid as 
well, and delight in mixing a modicum of 
mischief in their amour. This sex farce 
imported from Paris is amusing proof that 
they preach well what they practice. 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU, but you can 
enjoy it while you have it is the moral 
of this madness. The hilarious Sycamore 
family was first introduced to Broadway 
30 years ago by George S. Kaufman and 
Moss Hart, and it's nice to have them 
back in the neighborhood. 


RECORDS 


Chamber Music 

BEETHOVEN: THE "ARCHDUKE" TRIO (Co- 
lumbia). Beethoven, at 40, expanded the 
trio beyond the classic proportions and 
moods of Mozart and Haydn and gave 
his tiny cast a giant drama. This celebrat- 
ed group—Violinist Isaac Stern, Cellist 
Leonard Rose and Pianist Eugene Istomin 
— never quite let go in the romantic man- 
ner, but the players speak their roles with 
great eloquence and clarity. 

BRAHMS: THE THREE STRING QUARTETS (2 
LPs; Columbia). There are a few uneasy 
moments of slightly errant pitch in these 
recent performances by the venerable Bu- 
dapest String Quartet. Yet the deep re- 
serves of feeling and the delicate melding 
of the four musical strands richly enhance 
Brahms's quartets (he wrote only three, 
haunted by Beethoven's footsteps behind 
him). In Schumann's Piano Quintet, the 
Budapest sets off a rousing performance 
by Rudolf Serkin, once it gets past the 
long second-movement funeral march. 

RAMEAU: PIECES DE CLAVECIN EN CON- 
certs (Nonesuch). These five “concerts” 
of Rameau are sprightly little suites of three 
or four movements each. Instead of label- 
ing the two-minute movements by mood 
or speed—Scherzo or Allegro—Rameau 
often gave them the names of friends and 
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acquaintances. Brightly colored miniature 


portraits are drawn by Flutist Jean-Pierre 
Rampal, Harpsichordist Robert Veyron- 
| ii 


Lacroix and Cellist Jacques Neilz. 

CHOPIN AND PROKOFIEV: SONATAS FOR 
CELLO AND PIANO (RCA Victor). Chopin's 
only cello sonata is thin but elegant. Pro- 
kofievs work begins in lunar shadows, 
then emerges into the sunlight of a play- 
ful scherzo, with plucked-string passages 
echoing the gentle percussion of the piano. 
Cellist Gregor Piatigorsky and Pianist Ru- 
dolf Firkusny play together with under- 
standing—although Mstislav Rostropovich 
and Sviatoslav Richter are even more 
closely attuned on a Monitor version of 
the Prokofiev. 

SCHUBERT: STRING QUARTET IN G MAJOR 
(Deutsche Grammophon). Even to ears 
accustomed to the bite of Bartok’s music, 
Schubert’s bold, symphony-length Quartet 
in G, the last he wrote, holds some har- 
monic surprises. There are also sad Schu- 
bertian songs for the cello and whirling 
dances for the violins, all of which the 
London-based Amadeus Quartet carries 
off in great style. 

DEBUSSY: SONATA FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
(Everest). In  Debussy's ethereal duet, 
written the year before he died, the sinu- 
ous lines of the violin float on air while 
the piano furnishes ground swells of 
sound. Debussy’s directions for the second 
movement—“fantastic and light"—set the 
entire mood for French Violinist Christian 
Ferras and Pianist Pierre Barbizet. They 
also play Fauré’s Second Violin Sonata, 
written like Debussy’s in 1917 and like- 
wise impressionist in manner, but more 
restrained. 


CINEMA 


BORN FREE. Kenya's scenery is spectacu- 
lar, but the big cats snatch the lion's share 
of attention in a delightful film version of 
Joy Adamson's book about Elsa the lion- 
ess, whose loyalty and intelligence would 
ОРО И, do credit to any species. 
% CH VOUS MORGAN! After their divorce, an eccen- 
` M 1 WS tric London artist (David Warner) sets out 
un I to court his socialite ex-wife (Vanessa 
Redgrave) according to the law of the 
jungle. Their battle of the sexes is way, 
way out but surprisingly hilarious, poign- 
ant and civilized. 
HARPER. A Ыеагу private eye (Paul 
Newman) seems to view the world 
through the bottom of his drinking glass 
much as Bogart used to do, but Director 
Jack Smight revives a grand old tradition 
in slick '60s style. Pamela Tiffin, Robert 
Wagner and Lauren Bacall are among the 
beautiful-but-damned folk at hand. 

THE GIRL-GETTERS. Youth's go-go rest- 
lessness fills this British beach movie about 
a hot-weather Lothario (Oliver Reed) who 
sets his own rules for the midsummer 
nights and ultimately loses by them. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
With а script based on Scripture and a 
cast of nonprofessional actors, Director 
Pier Paolo Pasolini, an Italian Communist, 
retells the life of Christ as an earthy so- 
cial drama, happily avoiding the preten- 
tious piety of most Bible epics. 

SHAKESPEARE WALLAH. A young actress 
(Felicity Kendal) encounters romantic 
complications while touring India with a 
tatty Shakespearean company left over 
from the British colonial era, in а bril- 
liant and graceful comedy. 

_ DEAR JOHN. Love and lust subtly merge 
in this clever, Swedish-made valentine to 
a sailor (Jarl Kulle) and a girl (Christina 
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THE LAST BATTLE, b COMUNE. 
With meticulous detail, eee E 
sents the always exciting, often 
chronicle of the fall of Berlin 
final agonies of Hitler's Third Rech 
A GENEROUS MAN, by Reynd 
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for this subtle, solid novel ofa 
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LETTERS 


alone to solve the problem. Tue 
have the responsibility to Е ШЕ: 
the Constitution means by the due xd 2 
of law it guarantees to criminal E ae 
But some would think it an ЙЫР ЖОГ 
for the court to read ош of that A ie 
constitutional phrase a detailed GRE O 
criminal procedure regulating every police 
practice. That is what the court has ap- 
parently been asked to do in the mending 
cases that your piece so compelli 
scribed. : d решу des 
It seems particularly doubtful that the 
responsibility for devising fair and effec- 
tive criminal processes should rest en- 
tirely on the court at a time when, as now 
so many other expert bodies are grappling 
with the confession dilemma. The Ameri- 
can Law Institute, the President's Crime 
Commission and other groups are trying 
to provide the information needed for 
intelligent decision. There surely is a 
strong argument against the freezing of 
any particular formula into the Constitu- 
tion before this process of research and 
debate has time to work. 
ANTHONY LEWIS 
Chief London Correspondent 
Тһе New York Times 
London 


Sir: Few people would question that 
Time's story was as factual, unbiased, 
fair, objective, truthful, unopinionated 
and impartial as any brief uttered by 
the mouthpieces and stooges for under- 
world characters. Even so, ГЇЇ bet that 
some of the writer’s best friends are 
policemen. 
EDWARD J. ALLEN 
Chief of Police 


Santa Ana, Calif. 


Guidelines 


Sir: Thumbs up to TIME in its wrestling 
match with the soon-to-be-unlimited num- 
ber of travel guide authors [April 29]: 
two points for taking down those foolish 
ones plotting Europe on a shoestring; two 
points for reversing those who claim Lon- 
don is dead; and the ultimate five points 
for pinning my father and his colleagues 
on the count that there is nO guidebook 
for second-time travelers. But let it be 
noted that a guide writer thrives on those 
experienced travelers who do not need 
his product—for I know of at least one 
such author who diligently checks out 
every one of the scores of tips that come 


to his desk daily. 
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Sir: Having traveled in Europe for the 
past three years, I take exception to your 
snobbish panning of Europe on $5 a Day. 
For those of us who can't afford the 
Grand Tour in the Grand Style, Mr. 
Frommer's book is unbeatable. And I do 
like to bathe occasionally, sleep between 
clean sheets, and eat something other than 
bread and cheese. Frommer gives fair 
warning when writing of the "cheapie" 
hotels and restaurants; anyone who ex- 
pects much more than a “glorified flop- 
house" for 50¢ a night should carry a 
knapsack and youth-hostel card. 
LINDA HARGRAVE 


Washington, D.C. 


Sir: Where is your spirit of adventure? 
The Mark Twain of today doesn't just 
follow that crowd to Maxim's or the Lon- 
don Hilton; he makes like Europeans 
themselves, packs his camping gear in the 
саг, and voilà! the whole family are еп- 
joying themselves just as they did back in 
Yosemite National Park, only now it's 
less crowded. There are thousands of ex- 
cellent camp sites from the fiords of Nor- 
way to the oases of Morocco, from Ireland 
to Turkey, in the biggest cities and the 
smallest villages; and there are many 
camping guides in English. Between camp 
sites there is a wealth of scenery and 
color. And who's to stop a couple from 
putting on their fancy clothes in camp and 
shooting off to the local night life? 
PETER TANGUAY, M.D. 

Derby, England 


Outside Looking In 


Sir: Anyone like me (a 20-year-old stu- 
dent) who does not go to Leslie Caron’s 
house parties could discern at once that 
your London cover story [April 15] was 
not about us. And if it was not about us 
—the city’s total population less 200 or so 
20th Century-Fox playmates—it was not 
about London. Cathy McGowan is not 
"London's favorite dolly,” but London's 
most unloved moron. David Warner's 
Hamlet is popular not because some jet- 
set clique has deemed it "In," but because 
Peter Hall has concentrated on the aspects 
of the play that are most meaningful for 
the 20th century (as distinct. from. 20th 
Century-Fox). Those who converse in the 
*flip jargon" have IQs of 80 or under; it 
is not the "basic" English for teen-agers. 
For the year’s most ridiculous load of 
generalizations, you deserve to swing in- 
deed. All of you. And not in London 
either. 
G. D. EDGINTON 


London 


Sir: Why go abroad for the city of the 
decade? Our own Gary, Ind. [April 29], 
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INTEREST IN LIFE 
OPEN A 


6% 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 


A. Deposit Account with Lombard 
Banking provides a good rate of 
interest, with absolute safety for 
your capital—leading to financial 
peace of mind. While on deposit, 
your money earns interest steadily, 
but can easily be withdrawn, 
subject to the terms you arrange 
when the Account is opened. No 
U.K. income tax will be deducted. 
To earn 6% per annum, minimum 
period of deposit and notice of with- 
drawal is six months. 

Write now to the General Manager 
for further details, and copy of De- 
posit Account Booklet No. AO306. 


LOMBARD 
BANKING 


LIMITED 
Paid-up capital and reserve in excess of 


Head Office: Lombard House, 
Curzon Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
GROsvenor 4111 (30 lines) 

City Office: 31 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
MINcing Lane 4111 (10 lines) 


TOUT ОР ARISTOTLE 


ADASH OF ВЛАКЫМ 


TIME quoted a former museum director 
when it reported on the growing popular- 
ity of museums of science and industry. 
His colorful description and the comments 
of other experts shed new light on the solid 
educational value of these museums. TIME 
further explored the dramatic techniques 
they used in demonstrating basic Principles 
of physics, biology, mathematics and other 
areas of learning. TIME's concern with 
learning is evident and continuing, and re- 
flected ап each issue's Education section 
And, itvattracts the attention of interested 
ond well educated readers worldwide. 
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seems to offer all that London does, and 
it’s more accessible to Americans. 

ANN AND Том RYAN 
South Bend, Ind. 


Rocking to Sleep 


Sir: It is sad that TIME has joined the 
ranks of the hoodlums who throw stones 
at pacifists. For all your sarcastic and 
biased reportage of Senator Fulbright’s 
remarks about U.S. power and its use 
[April 29], you cannot obliterate his can- 
did attempt to counsel Americans on the 
peaceful possibilities that lie open to us. 
ARLENE SARDO 

Springfield, Mass. 


Sir: The “arrogance” that Fulbright at- 
tributes to U.S. foreign policy better de- 
scribes the dishonest, anti-intellectual and 
embittered attitude of the Senator and his 
liberal coterie. After slumbering in a deep 
sleep through 20 years of world history, 
they suddenly awake to find that facts do 
not adhere to their theories. 
Lewis A. FRANK 

Washington, D.C. 


Perchance to Dream 


Sir: It’s a shame that a man of Dr. 
Leary’s intelligence and vast experience 
has to suffer at the bands of a very 
narrow-minded society. Thanks for giving 
him [April 29] a pretty fair shake. 

РАТ JESSEN 
Brockport, N.Y. 


Sir: Leary is wrong: they didn’t use to 
call people like him alchemists or medi- 
cine men. They used to call them nuts. 
They still do. He is a disgrace to the 
professions of teaching and psychology. 
Stop publicizing his antics, and let him 
attain the oblivion he so richly deserves. 
RALPH W. WALKER П 
Professor of Psychology 
Jacksonville State College 
Jacksonville, Ala. 


This Is Our FBI? 


Sir: Our country guarantees us privacy 
within a legal framework. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation [May 6] is one 
of the agencies that maintains this pro- 
tection. It is ironic and almost criminal 
that this agency should maintain a policy 
that is itself an invasion of privacy. The 
social habits and private lives of FBI men 
should be of interest to the bureau only 
in matters of security. 
Н. J. KELMAN, Н. S. MISHKET 

Tampa, Fla. 


Sir: You mean the security of the na- 
tion is entrusted to people who are not 
considered capable of handling their per- 
sonal affairs at their own discretion? 

J. LONDE 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Sir: What next? A mandatory celibacy 
oath for all Government employees? 


ANTHONY Р. HERTZ 
New York City 


Backfire 


Sir: Now that everyone knows all there 
is to know. about the profit in the auto- 
mobile business [April 29], are we going 
to be treated to revelations on other busi- 
pesses? May I suggest that you tell us 
dom to bargain with the druggist the next 
fe ee herd 4 prescription? When is 
fa Ime to approach an attorney 
Or his lowest fee? When does one get 
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Question of Ethics 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


a Rn 


S he started to paint this week's 
cover portrait of Sargent Shriver, 
chief of the anti-poverty campaign, 
Artist Ben Shahn recollected his own 
fairly close acquaintance with the 
condition of the poor. “I grew up 
with it,” he says, “and then had an- 
other dose during the Depression.” 

Lithuania-born, Brooklyn-bred, 
the young immigrant was raised in 
a Williamsburg slum. Later Shahn 
attended art schools in the U.S. and 
Europe, and over the years evolved 
his own distinctive style, winning 
fame as a painter of biting social 
comment, somewhere between cari- 
cature and fantasy. His work has 
taken many forms. During World 
War II, he drew posters for the 
U.S. Office of War Information. He 
has also done murals and stage sets. 
In 1956-57, exercising a kind of 
poetic license, he lectured on art as 
Charles Eliot Norton professor of 
poetry at Harvard. Many of Ben 
Shahn’s pictures hang in major mu- 
seums in the U.S. and abroad. 

His portrait of Shriver, his seventh 
TIME cover, is a good example of the 
qualities for which Shahn is noted: a 
sureness of line and tone, meticulous 
attention to detail, but not exactly 
a passion for photographic likeness. 
Shahn catches Shriver in a mood at 
once pensive and bemused, an intent 
man beset with a maze of problems. 
“His intention is good," Shahn says 
of him, “but he can't do it alone.” 


OW that this school year is wan- 
ing, Time’s Education Depart- 
ment* is preparing teaching aids for 
the next. They will go in the fall to 
5,000 high school and college teach- 
ers in the U.S. and Canada enrolled 
in the Time Education Program. 


* A service department distinct from TIME’s 
Education section. 


a 
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SHAHN SELF-PORTRAIT 


Тһе program offers not only TIME 
at special school-subscription rates, 
as a "textbook" on contemporary 
affairs, but also free monthly class- 
room materials in the form of 
guides, vocabulary tests, wall maps, 
charts, graphs and the annual Cur- 
rent Affairs Test. Projected for 
1966-67 are introductions to the Su- 
preme Court, religions of the world, 
Red China, international alliances, 
Canada, and space. There will also 
be two news brush-up quizzes. We 
hope that these teaching aids, like 
TIME itself, help the student develop 
a sharper perception of his world. 

For more details about the pro- 
gram, you may write to Time Edu- 
cation Department, Radio City P.O. 
Box 666, New York, N.Y. 
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T HEUS: 


last week: "It made me thi 
sort of Somebody." ПК deas 

Unexpected Sympathy. Thousands of 
new Somebodies had to overcome the 
barrier of illiteracy. Many learned to 
identify the names of the candidates 
they favored by staring for hours at 
crayon-lettered flash cards prepared by 
civil rights workers. Despite an election 
regulation that allowed just five min- 
utes in the voting booth, some Negro 
novices puzzled and pondered over the 
mysteries of the ballot for as long as half 
an hour. Encouragingly—if unexpect- 
edly—sympathetic white officials usual- 
ly gave them all the time they needed, 
even helped confused illiterates by read- 
ing aloud the candidates names and 
marking ballots when voters recognized 
those they supported. ? 

Though Attorney General Nicholas 
Katzenbach had sent in 350 federal ob- 
servers to guard against last-ditch at- 
tempts by white men to keep Negroes 
from voting, no serious incidents had 
been reported at week’s end. “People 
voted freely and comfortably,” - said 
Katzenbach. “This reflects great credit 
on all the people involved.” 

The election results shed considerably 
less credit on the white voters of Ala- 
bama, who overwhelmingly endorsed 
Lurleen Wallace as her segregationist 
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OES IN ALABAMA'S BLACK BELT FLOCK TO VOTE 
“+ made me think | was sort of Somebody." 


husband's puppet candidate in a cynical 
attempt to evade the state's constitution- 
al provision that prohibits a Governor 
from succeeding himself (see following 
story). Civil Rights Leader Martin Luther 
King denounced Lurleen's victory as 
“a protest vote against the tide of in- 
evitable progress." 

Counter-Bloc. That was true enough. 
Yet King had himself helped solidify 
the white vote by stumping the state to 
rally Negro support for State Attorney 
General Richmond Flowers, a fairly re- 
cent convert to racial moderation, who 
had gone all out for the Negro vote. 
As expected, the great majority of Ne- 
groes cast their ballots for Flowers. But 
the specter of a black-bloc vote effec- 
tively polarized the whites, whose un- 
expectedly unified vote sent Lurleen 
Wallace soaring ahead of Flowers and 
all eight other opponents. Without the 
open threat of a monolithic black ballot, 
white Alabamians' votes in the primary 
might well have been sufficiently frag- 
mented among other candidates to force 
a runoff election. 

In local elections, Alabama's Negroes 
voted with greater success. Fifty-two 
Negroes had filed for county or legisla- 
tive offices; none won outright, but 24 
at least managed to make the runoff 
elections on May 31. All face gruel- 
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ing man-to-man battles against white 
opponents. Even more significant In а 
sense were two Negro defeats. In the 
Black Belts Wilcox and Greene Coun- 
ties, where Negro voters outnumber 
whites, incumbent sheriffs—both white, 
both considered fair-minded law of- 
ficers—faced Negro candidates for the 
first time. Far from affirming the buga- 
boo of Southern whites that “black 
votes mean black government,” Ne- 
groes in both counties helped re-elect 
the white men to office. 

New Tone. If the Negro vote was 
not powerful enough to thwart the Wal- 
laces’ gambit, it managed nonetheless to 
shake such local despotisms as the Dal- 
Jas County sherifídom of Jim Clark, the 
nationally televised heavy of the Selma 
march last year, and to settle old scores 
against the likes of Al Lingo, the one- 


E as 
LURLEEN WALLACE 
Never too old for a governess. 


time state police chief who was humili- 
atingly beaten in his primary bid to 
become the sheriff of Jefferson County 
(Birmingham). 

Alabama's white politicians do not 
underestimate the Negro's new force in 
polities. For the first time in memory, 
no Alabamian candidate cut loose in 
1966 with the sterile race baiting that 
has studded political rhetoric in the 
South since Reconstruction. The new 
tone was heralded by Wallace's painful 
Struggle to enunciate the word Negro, 
as prescribed by Webster's: not once in 
the campaign*did he refer publicly to 
the “nigra.” 

The most heartening and signi 
portent of Alabama's "1966 XD 
that Negroes voted—massively, enthu- 
siastically and sensibly. They demon- 


- cms remarkable ability to vote with 
| ial s : 


ympathy in instancés where this 
was the Issue and ignore color where it 
was not Important. Said the N.A.A.C.P.'s 


8 


Washington Director Clarence Mitchell: 
“They turned the corner in the political 
life of Alabama. Because Alabama has 
been one of the worst states for Ne- 
groes, this means that we have turned 
the corner for the whole South." 


ALABAMA 


Let George Do It 

“Bedfellows,” went the gag, “make 
strange politics." And so they did, with 
success so smashing that it surprised 
even Alabama's Governor George Wal- 
lace and his wife Lurleen. 

The distaff device first occurred to 
Wallace (Time, March 4) after he had 
failed in a strong-arm attempt to amend 
Alabama's constitutional provision bar- 
ring him from a second consecutive 
four-year term. Instead, he decided to 
resort to the “technicality” of running 
his wife for Governor in the Demo- 
cratic primary. A pleasant, ingenuous 
mother of four, she had married George 
in 1943 when she was a 16-year-old 
dime-store clerk and he was a 23-year- 
old law-school graduate driving a dump 
truck. Until Wallace made her a can- 
didate, Lurleen had been a bashful State- 
house homebody—the role to which she 
would like to revert. 

Postoperative Campaign. Neverthe- 
less, as soon.as she had recovered from 
an operation (appendectomy-hysterec- 
tomy) in January, George started drag- 
ging his better half from rally to rally. 
Day after day, week after week, she 
smiled shyly as George solemnly intro- 
duced her as “the next Governor of 
Alabama," then gamely repeated her 
one memorized speech (average run- 
ning time: one minute) After that, 
George, who for campaign purposes 
was billed as Lurleen's $1-a-year chief- 
adviser-to-be after November, pranced 
to the lectern and ranted on and on 
about his achievements as Governor 
since 1963. 

Anti-Wallace Alabamians started 
wearing buttons proclaiming гм TOO 
OLD FOR A GOVERNESS, but no one was 
really fooled. Nor did Wallace make 
any pretense that Lurleen would gov- 
ern if elected. “My record is running, 
not my wife," he said ungallantly. VOTE 
FOR LURLEEN AND LET GEORGE DO IT, 
urged the billboards. Bumper stickers on 
cars simply said VOTE WALLACE. 

"Grow with Flowers." George figured 
that Alabamians would probably split 
their votes among the nine other Demo- 
сгайс contestants, giving Lurleen at best 
a plurality, thus forcing her into a 
runoff with the second-place candidate. 
He assumed that her opponent would 
be State Attorney General Richmond 
Flowers, 47, who alone among the can- 
didates had made a vigorous bid for the 
state's swelling Negro vote. “I do not 
Believe that the Negro is inferior,” 
Flowers told eager Negro audiences. 
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face of its palpable fail 

З а Ures 
the formidable problems jt s date and 
future, detractors of the war œ 12 (he 


го 
ty have every reason to EUREN 
Sk: Can it 


be won? 

To К. Sargent Shriver Jr., 50 
as Director of the Office of E NU 
Opportunity has been Beneralissimo of 
the war from its start, the T e oi 
simple: It must be won. Iiia » 
Kennedy brother-in-law who ey the 
viously nursed the Peace Cor : on 
dubious birth to wide aca Е 
that the anti-poverty campaign hae ae 
and will continue to be “noisy, vi ible, 
dirty, uncomfortable and duci n 
politically unpopular." He argues Mone 
theless, that if it should fail, the loss 
would be crucially damaging to the US. 

Troughmanship. Starting at scratch, 
Shrivers OEO has launched a dozen 
complex programs, recruited quite a 
few able people to run theni, and in 
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most instances moved swiftly to excise 
abuses. By contrast with the Peace 
Corps, which got one twenty-fifth as 
much funds in its first two years and 
operated mostly in areas remote from 
domestic scrutiny, the war on poverty 
has probably suffered most from Presi- 
dent Johnson’s hankering for Instant 
Utopia. “It’s like we went down to 
Cape Kennedy, says Shriver, "and 
launched a half-dozen rockets at once.” 

Enough have left the pad to con- 
vince members of the House Education 
and Labor Committee that the program 
should be granted $250 million more 
than the $1.75 billion that the Presi- 
dent requested for the anti-poverty 
budget in 1967. The committee chair- 
man, Harlem's Adam Clayton Powell, 
is all for the increase—though not long 
ago he was а bitter critic of the pro- 
gram, complaining that big-city mayors 
were turning it into “giant fiestas of 
political patronage” and, mixing meta- 


phors, that they were feeding “political 


hacks at the trough.” 


Shriver's OEO is a direct spiritual heir 
of the New Deal's Works Progress Ad- 
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ministration, which was organized in a 
period of national convulsion, when 15 
million Americans were out of work 
and distress was the norm. Shriver's 
war, though conducted in an era of 
less obvious urgency, is actually more 
complex, more challenging and more 
ambitious. For, unlike Depression-era 
make-work programs, it aims not only 
to relieve the symptoms of poverty but 
also to cure its causes as well. “It 
will be impossible to end completely 
the culture of poverty until opportu- 
nity is equal for all,” says Shriver. 
“The programs of this agency are de- 
signed to alleviate permanently the con- 
ditions that have so long kept the poor 
‘in their place.’ ” 

Seldom articulate and usually all but 
invisible, America’s poor are the losers 
in what Connecticut’s Democratic Sen- 
ator Abraham Ribicoff calls “the lot- 
teries of parenthood, skin pigmentation 
and birthplace.” In a society and an 
age that demand ever higher skills 
and more sophisticated minds, the poor, 
simply by standing still, are caught up 
in a kind of geometric regression. For 
the most part, they are those whom 
the welfare state never brushed, a re- 
sidual minority tucked away in rural 
backwaters and urban ghettos: the 
Cumberland's dirt farmer, the Missis- 
SIpp! cotton chopper, the migrant farm 
worker in California's Imperial Valley 
the illiterate Harlem dishwasher. They 

exist, as Michael Harrington Wrote in 
The Other America, "beyond history 
beyond Progress, sunk in a paralyzing, 

BÉ ise У ^ 

a Day. Their privation: 
approach those of AE (or Ee 
©] Europe's) ылган millions—yet 

— the wretchedness of America’s i 
Bo TR] by the opulence os the ed 

ety that surrounds them. More than 
7,500,000 Americans live in rat-infested 
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tenements or tumbledown shacks that 
are officially—and euphemistically— 
classified as “dilapidated”; 1,500 U.S. 
citizens still die yearly from diseases 
caused by malnutrition; 6,000,000 sub- 
sist on free Government surpluses. In 
today’s society, the nation’s 11 million 
functional illiterates are relegated for 
life to the precarious ranks of the poor. 

Paradoxically, it is the neediest who 
are helped least by the welfare state. 
The majority of the poor reap no bene- 
fits from social security, unemployment 
insurance, or the right to unionize. 
Farm subsidies mostly enrich the pros- 
perous; the poorest farmers, with 40% 
of the working spreads in the U.S., ac- 
count for a scant 7% of farm income. 
Public housing has brought the poor 
more eviction notices than new apart- 
ments, and slum dwellers scornfully re- 
fer to urban renewal as “urban re- 
moval.” While Washington lavishes $18 
billion a year on a galaxy of welfare 
programs—to which state and local gov- 
ernments and private philanthropies add 
another $15 billion—only the crumbs 
reach the bottom of the heap. 

By official Government standards, a 
single city dweller is poor if he earns 
less than $1,540 a year—a level that 
exceeds West Germany’s average per 
capita income of $1,358, and seems 
opulent beside Spain’s $342. To deter- 
mine the precise borders of poverty, the 
U.S. reckons that a man could have 
three adequate meals a day for 70¢ if 
he bought nothing but Government sur- 
Plus foods. The minimum also includes 
а sparse allowance for rent, clothing and 
other necessities; in the case of a single 
farmer, Who can obtain cheap food, 
the minimum is $1,080. The poverty 
line is $3,130 for an urban family of 
iuh $2,200 for а farm family. Only 
Pues С 32 million poor are 

—but that 30%, mostly Ne- 
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other hand, notes Shriver, it costs tax- 
payers some $100,000 to keep a man on 
relief for a lifetime. Since 1,500 Job 
Corps graduates have found jobs, and 
cooperating firms have a “stockpile” of 
10,000 jobs awaiting future grads, he 
figures that the investment is worthwhile. 
e NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS. 
Where the Job Corps considers itself “cu- 
rative,” the Neighborhcod Youth Corps 
is preventive." Officially, it is designed 
to occupy needy teen-agers before or 
just after they drop out of school with 
$1.25-an-hour jobs in local libraries, 
parks and other institutions. Unofficial- 
ly, by keeping the boys busy during the 
hot summer months, it has also proved 
a handy device for defusing 
tense urban ghettos. By the 
end of June, it will have em- 
ployed 603,000 boys and 
girls at a cost of $391 mil- 
lion. It has worked so well that some 
House Democrats would like to give it 
more than $550 million for the year 
beginning July 1. Much of the money 
would be spent to ease racial unrest in 
the 21 “high-tension” U.S. cities. 

The program had scarcely started 
when investigators claimed that fully 
one-fourth of the youths drawing sal- 
aries came from families well above 
the poverty line. One indiscreet Youth 
Corps girl tooled to work in a 1965 
Thunderbird, was asked to resign. In 
Macoupin County, Jll., Democratic of- 
ficials turned the program into a pa- 
tronage pie for their children until OEO 
found out and ordered 83 youngsters 
dropped. Protested one $9,000-a-year 
Democrat jobholder whose stepson was 
bounced: “He comes from a broken 
home, don't he? Anyway, to the victors 
goes the spoils. You know what I mean?" 
ө VISTA. The “domestic Peace Corps” 
has volunteers aged 18 to 80, and if any- 
thing, they are even more idealistic than 
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the ones who went abroad. "There's 
probably a little less glory this way, at 
home, but it’s more important than go- 
ing overseas," said New Yorker Bar- 
bara Dunlap, a 22-year-old Skidmore 
graduate who lives in a Pima Indian 
settlement near Phoenix. "You have to 
solve your problems at 
home first.” Paid $50 a 
ISTA month plus a subsistence 
allowance that varies from 
region to region, living at roughly the 
same level as the people they are help- 
ing, some 3,500 VISTAS are deployed 
from the Everglades to the Yukon, one- 
third working on Indian reservations 
and in migrant labor camps, the rest 
scattered from Harlem to the hollows 
of Appalachia. 
e HEAD START. Launched with a mod- 
est budget of $17 million and a target 
of 100,000 needy preschool children, 
the venture has proved the poverty pro- 
gram's best success. Тһе response was 
nearly six times greater than anticipated, 
with 560,000 pupils in 2,400 communi- 
ties attending classes for two months 
last summer. On the average, the chil- 
dren added eight to ten points to their 
1Qs and 14 months to their intellectual 
performances. Not least of Head Start's 
achievements has been to nip budding 
health problems by giving its children 
complete medical exams—their first in 
most cases. In Boston, one-third were 
found to have major physical ailments 
or mental problems requiring clinical 
care, or both. Four out of five had ad- 
vanced tooth decay. Of all the children 
enrolled nationwide, 100,000 needed 
glasses. 

Lyndon Johnson has requested. $3 
million to train 700,000 studen 
fiscal 1967, but Powell's п 
would like to give him 
train 845,000. Exhi 
gram's success last 


dent announced plans to 
turn Head Start into a 
year-round program for | 
350,000 needy children, 
only to discover that it 
would have cost three HEAD START 
times as much money as was available. 
The upshot was an administrative night- 
mare. Communities deluged Washington 
with applications, and OEO had to re- 
ject or pigeonhole scores of them. 

• COMMUNITY ACTION. Shriver has 
called this organization “the boldest of 
OEO's inventions” and “ће business сог- 
poration of the new social revolution." 
As Congress framed the Community Ac- 
tion Program, it was to run local proj- 
ects “with maximum feasible participa- 
tion of residents of the areas and mem- 
bers of the groups served.” Generally, 
that has worked out to mean that resi- 
dents of poor neighborhoods occupy 
30% of the seats on city anti-poverty 
boards. Initially, these representatives 
were supposed to be elected, but after 
fewer than 1% of the eligible voters 
turned out in Los Angeles, 2.7% in 
Philadelphia, 4% in Cleveland, Shriver 
abandoned the idea. 

Its fundamental concept nonetheless 
is that the poor can effectively help 
themselves only by mobilizing their po- 
tential political strength. In practice, 
this theory has stirred the 
loudest and most lasting 
controversy of the entire 
poverty program. City 
governments, bitterly re- 
sentful of any encroach- 
ment on their own pow- 
ers, object that the poor 
are hardly qualified to dispense millions 
in anti-poverty funds. “Asking the poor 
how to win the war on poverty," 
cracked Columnist Art Buchwald, *is 
like asking the Japs how to win World 
War IJ.” 
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sponded quickly to Community Action 
—too quickly, as far as many mayors 
were concerned. In Cleveland, slum 
dwellers organized, marched on city 
hall and left dead rats on the steps to 
dramatize their demand for better hous- 
ing. In Washington's Lafayette Square 
across from the White House, 90 Mis- 
sissippi Negroes pitched tents to publi- 
cize their own pitiable housing situa- 
tion. In Syracuse, an OEO-financed 
group sent jeering squads to heckle Re- 
publican Mayor William Walsh during 
his 1964 re-election campaign, used 
poverty funds to bail out demonstrators. 
When their funds ran out, they sent a 
25-man delegation to besiege Shriver 
for more, and when he turned them 
down, they went to the White House in 
a vain attempt to see Lyndon Johnson. 
Some of the same people were in the 
audience last month when Shriver, ad- 
dressing a convention of an independent 
group called the Citizens Crusade 
Against Poverty, was shouted down by 
hecklers. 

In city after city, groups of the poor 
began demanding outright control of 
anti-poverty programs. Concluded one 
congressional aide: "We've funded a 
monster in community action. The pro- 
grams are a bunch of Boston Tea Par- 
ties all around the country. They’re 
creating a third force.” 

At their national convention last June, 
the mayors even gave serious consid- 
eration to a resolution condemning 
the OEO for "trying to wreck local gov- 
ernment by setting the poor against city 
hall." Though it was rejected, Washing- 
ton got the message. “We never said 
that the poor need to control the pro- 
grams,” said Shriver. “But neither should 
city hall nor the welfare agencies. No 
group should have complete control. It 
must be shared." Indeed, Shriver has 
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an appropriation of $41.6 billion a year 
—more than one-third of the entire na- 
tional budget—to combat poverty over 
the next five years. 

Offering their own substitute for the 
poverty program, the С.О.Р. has intro- 
duced in the House a bill that would 
strip all programs but Community Ac- 
tion from Shrivers "fuddle factory" 
and turn them back to departments 
already equipped to run them. А com- 
panion bill offers industry a 796 tax 
credit for initiating job-creating train- 
ing programs. These measures, claim 
its co-sponsors, Representatives Charles 
Goodell of New York and Minnesota's 
Quie, would “completely restructure the 
popgun war on poverty” and replace 
“the mangled mishmash of overlapping, 
conflicting and wasteful programs” with 
more effective ones—all at a saving of 
$200 million. ( 

The Rag in the Bag. А more radical 
proposal is the "negative income tax’ 
theory of University of Chicago Econ- 
omist Milton Friedman, a former Gold- 
water braintruster. He proposes that the 
Federal Government set a $3,000 yearly 
income as the minimum for a family of 
four, and pay a man 50% of the differ- 
ence if he falls below that figure; to 
give the man 100%, says Friedman, 
would deaden his initiative. 

More radical yet is the guaranteed 
annual income, an idea that surfaced 
in Edward Bellamy’s 19th century nov- 
el, Looking Backward, and strikes many 
sociologists today as the wave of the 
future. Columbia Social Work Professor 
Richard Cloward proposes a strategy 
of crisis and disruption to achieve it. 
As Cloward sees it, welfare is a “savage 
and barbarous” system that strips recip- 
ients of all dignity. If millions of the 
poor could be shown how to claim all 
the benefits to which they are legally 
entitled, Cloward believes, they would 
so overload welfare rolls that Congress 


would have no choice but to enact а 
guaranteed minimum income. 

The trouble with the guaranteed an- 
nual income as a solution to poverty, 
the Presidents Council of Economic 
Advisers noted in a 1964 report, is not 
the SII billion or $12 billion that it 
would cost Washington each year. The 
Government already spends more than 
that on welfare. “This ‘solution’ would 
leave untouched most of the roots of 
poverty," said the Council. "Americans 
want to earn the American standard of 
living by their own efforts and contribu- 
tions. It will be far better, even if more 
difficult, to equip and permit the poor 
of the nation to produce and to earn 
the additional $11 billion—and more." 

The Cutting Edge. lt is this determi- 
nation to reach poverty’s roots that 
makes the war against poverty so dif- 
ficult an undertaking. Even so, the U.S. 
Government is officially committed to a 
long-term total effort that cuts across 
every federal department and involves 
every program that in any way relates 
to the environment that perpetuates 
poverty. Last week Health, Education 
and Welfare Secretary John Gardner 
created the new post of family-planning 
coordinator to give fresh impetus to 
birth-control programs—a field that the 
OEO has treated gingerly despite evi- 
dence that the poor have the most chil- 
dren, And grow poorer as a result. 

Sargent Shriver sees his agency as 
the leader in the assault on poverty. 
"The programs of the OEO will cost 
the taxpayers only 1$ out of every 
tax dollar,? he says, “but this 1¢ pro- 
vides the cutting edge of all our efforts. 
Because our 1@ is directed at self-help, 
self-motivation, education and local 
community action, all of our progr 
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JOHNSON, CONGRESSIONAL CONFEREES AND COURTENAY VALENTI (CENTER) 


Some folks ought to get earphones. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Saying, Doing, Being 

"That's humiliating!” roared Lyndon 
Johnson when he read press reports that 
he had been publicly snubbed by a girl 
friend. To convince newsmen of their 
error, he asked her straight out before 
witnesses in his office: “Who do you 
love?” Courtenay Valenti, 24, planted 
both feet firmly and bellowed on cue: 
“I love Prez!” 

She had, the President swore good- 
humoredly, said the same thing—her 
standard reply—when he took her in 
his arms at a White House reception 
for wounded veterans of Viet Nam. He 
insisted that Courtenay had been mis- 
quoted by a reporter who wrote that 
she had gazed fondly over the presi- 
dential shoulder at Airman Patrick Nu- 
gent, Lucis fiancé, and declared in- 
stead: “I love Pat.” Johnson gently 
suggested that the newsman should buy 
an earphone. 

. Message from the Cook. Despite such 
irritations, the President was іп a light- 
hearted mood, darkened only briefly by 
his attendance at the funeral of Mich- 
igan's Senator Patrick McNamara in 
Detroit. After he had returned to the 
White House, some 500 heads turned 
searching for some sign—any sign-—of 
Presidential wrath, when Senator Wil- 
liam Fulbright made his way through 
the receiving line at а diplomatic re- 
ception. They searched in vain. In- 
deed, Johnson all but hugged his arch- 
critic, clasping his shoulders, Squeezing 
elbow, patting arm. "I read Bill's Speech 
on the arrogance of power, and I an- 
alyzed it," he said to Fulbright's wife. 
"You don't have to worry about the 
arrogance of power when you get notes 
like this from our cook Zephyr," he 
twitted her husband. Pulling a slip of 
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paper from his pocket Johnson read 
aloud: 

"Mr. President, you have been my 
boss for a number of years, and you 
always tell me you want to lose weight, 
and yet you never do very much to help 
yourself. Now I am going to be your 
boss for a change. Eat what I put in 
front of you and don't ask for any more 
and don't complain. Zephyr." Staring 
direly at Lady Bird, L.B.J. declared: 
"Now if arrogance of power is any- 
where, it's in your kitchen." 

Comfort from David. It was a singu- 
larly deft—even gracious—rejoinder to 
an implacable if honorably intentioned 
critic, an illustration of what some ob- 
servers see as a healthy change in the 
unpredictable Johnsonian personality. 
The President has developed a kind of 
immunity to criticism; though һе 
scarcely enjoys it, it rankles less than it 
used to and he has come to recognize 
adverse comment as a natural affliction 
of his office. Harry Truman, he notes, 
was a constant target of the critics, yet 
is now remembered for his wise deci- 
sions rather than for the deep freezers 
accepted by Military Aide Harry 
Vaughan. 

"When you are President," Johnson 
reflected recently, *you have nothing 
more to gain personally and you look 
around and say, ‘How am I doing my 
job? because that's all that matters. 
As time passes, criticism becomes irrel- 
evant. You can avoid it only by saying 
nothing, doing nothing, being nothing." 

Johnson's problems are hardly new, 
as Rabbi Issar Yehuda Unterman, the 
Chief Rabbi of Israel, took occasion to 
remind him in a brief, unofficial visit. 
King David, said the whitebearded rab- 
bi, had also been assailed by "seemingly 
insoluble problems of state’—yet had 
surmounted them with divine guidance. 
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cions, of course, that Dirksen's dubie- 
ty did not wholly reflect constitution- 
al qualms. The G.O.P. would dearly 
like to see the Democrats ride into 
November's congressional election in 
the embarrassing position of having 
angered whites by proposing the fair- 
housing provision—and disappointed 
Negroes by failing to pass it. 


THE WAR 


On the Subject of Arrogance 

Senator J. William Fulbright is for- 
tunate enough to have been spared the 
loneliness of combat, the overcolored 
dreams of love and liberty that help 
preserve men’s sanity in the mind-gnaw- 
ing dullness of war. And despite his ob- 
session with South Viet Nam, Fulbright 
has yet to take in that scene or see for 
himself how his fellow Americans de- 
port themselves there in battle and away 
from it. Still, the junior Senator from 
Arkansas last week pursued his “power- 
is-arrogance” thesis with the momen- 
tous intelligence that for the fighting 
man, nocturnal sports are not confined 
to pingpong. 

“Both literally and figuratively,” in- 
toned the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee chairman in a lecture at 
Johns Hopkins University, “Saigon has 
become an American brothel.” As Ful- 
bright pictured the situation, citing a 
press report, “many Vietnamese find 
it necessary to put their wives or daugh- 
ters to work as bar girls or peddle them 
to American soldiers as mistresses. It 
is not unusual to hear a report that a 
Vietnamese soldier has committed sui- 
cide out of shame because his wife has 
been working as a bar girl.” 

Tiring. Fulbright's Victorian vapor- 
ings over Viet Nam stirred an imme- 
diate and indignant rejoinder from a 
somewhat more sophisticated observer: 
Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, 61, a member of 
President Johnson's Committee on the 
Status of Women, freshly returned from 
a visit to Saigon. Noting that woman- 
izing “goes on everywhere,” including 
Washington, Mrs. Lord reported that 
she had seen plenty of off-duty G.Ls in 
Viet Nam not “in town with the bar 
girls” but out helping in orphanages and 
rehabilitation centers. 

Fulbright's fulminations exhausted 
even the legendary patience of some of 
his Senate colleagues. In a floor speech, 
New York Republican Jacob Javits final- 
ly expostulated that when Fulbright 
alleges that U.S. policy grows out of 
an “arrogance of power,” he “chal- 
lenges the very foundations and mo- 
tives of U.S. policy without offering 
viable alternatives.” 

The heaviest artillery trained on 
Fulbright came, not exactly as a sur- 
prise, from Barry Goldwater. Address- 
ing 3,000 delegates to the annual 
Republican Women’s Conference in 
Washington, Goldwater declared that 
“no American has the right or the jus- 
tification” to describe his nation as 
“immoral, imperialistic and arrogant.” 
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"SENATOR FULBRIGHT WANTS 
YOU ON THE PHONE" 


He added: “That goes double for doing 
it in time of war and in a fashion that 
lends support and aid and comfort to 
our enemies. I don't care whether the 
American is a misguided Vietnik or 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee." In fact, Goldwater 
continued, Fulbrights name "lends a 
phony official stature to his expressions 
of guilt that his country is militarily 
powerful enough to defend freedom." 

Tutorial in Realities. With high re- 
gard for the role of dissent in a demo- 
cratic society, three leaders of the U.S. 
National Student Association made the 
effort of going to Viet Nam. On their 
return last week, the students expressed 
a significantly modified view of that 
country's realities. "It was an expec- 
tation of the delegation that they 
would find among Vietnamese students 
a ‘new left of some variety that gave 
a degree of support to the National 
Liberation Front,” they reported. “This 
expectation was found to have little 
or no validity. Most students said that 
the N.L.F. received what support it 
did have only because of coercion, 
expediency or frustration." 


REPUBLICANS 


A Mormon-Jewish Ticket? 
In electing John Kennedy their first 
Roman Catholic President, U.S. voters 
swatted down the WASPish fetish that re- 
ligion is automatically a criterion for 
presidential or vice-presidential candi- 
dacy. The Republicans may give tradi- 
tion a further gig in 1968. Michigan 
Governor George Romney, a Mormon, 
is one of the most promising possibilities 
for the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion. For geographic halance alone, the 
G.O.P. might well pick Romney's new _ 
but warm friend, New York 
Jacob Javits, as his running m 


Jack Javits 1 
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of new roads surfaced with ated РУ 
stone and often concealed by bamboo 
trellises covered with branches. Down it 
flow an estimated 5,500 to 7,000 men 
each month. In an effort to stem 
the tide, Guam-based B-52 Stratoforts 
last week carpet-bombed infiltration 
outlets in South Viet Nam's “Zone C 
for the eighth time in eleven days. But 
only Ma and his antique, prop-driven 
T-28s have been hitting the Sihanouk 
Trail. 

Since Cambodia’s Sihanouk now of- 
fers the Reds active support, he is risk- 
ing a widening of the war. If the Com- 
munist monsoon offensive is to be 
checked before the rains come, both 
trails must be severed—or at least 


heavily interdicted—before they join up 
in a ribbon of men and supplies that 
cannot be cut. Though there is no in- 
dication that the U.S. will cease to re- 
spect Sihanouk’s phony neutrality, his 
policy inevitably carries with it the 
chance that more and more of the 


bullets of war will spill over into Cam- 
bodia itself. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
A Success & A Promise 


The territory was familiar to the 
fighting men of the U.S. Ist Cavalry 
(Airmobile). From Jate January 
through mid-March, they had swept the 
Scrub-grown slopes and rocky ridges of 
the An Lao Valley in a furious, 41-da 
string of fights that killed 1,342 Com- 
munist soldiers and netted 250 enemy 
weapons. The Reds moved back in 
when the Air Cav left, but last week— 
on the foggy coastal plain east of An 
Lao—they received an encore. “Oper- 
ation Davy Crockett” proved as sharp- 
eyed as its namesake. 

Stiffened Morale. Though the three 
Communist regiments in the An Lao 
Valley were reluctant to fight, the Air 
Cav's superb mobility forced them to. 
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MAO IN PEKING & VISITING CAMBODIANS 


Ag ypotapinik oundatiggnemar tind еёан& Би and 
west, the heliborne Americans ham- 
mered the Reds down onto an anvil of 
South Vietnamese motorized troops. 
One battalion was run to ground near 
the village of Tham Son, ten miles 
north of Bong Son. Red machine guns 
forced back an assault by troopers of 
one Air Cav battalion. The Americans 
dug in behind 2-ft. paddy walls and 
called for air strikes. Flights of fighter- 
bombers screeched in with napalm fol- 
lowed by bombs to spread the flaming 
jellied gasoline. Toll: 146 dead Reds. 
After that, it was merely a question 
of mopping up. As the fleeing Com- 
munists were pinned down at every turn 
by helicopter-hopping Air Cav and 


EASTFOTO 


(NOVEMBER 1965) 
Smoking may have been hazardous to his health. 


South Vietnamese troops, the count 
mounted to 446 dead, 389 captured. 

"We Will Fight." Whether or not his 
mood was affected by the military suc- 
cess, Premier Nguyen Cao Ky seemed 
to be in a freer and firmer state of 
mind about the political picture. Clad 
in a canary-yellow flight suit and sipping 
Jim Beam bourbon from a paper cup, 
he held an impromptu press conference 
at the Mekong Delta town of Can Tho. 
Ky said it would be at least a year 
before the new civilian government de- 
manded by the Buddhists could be le- 
gally elected—and added that he ex- 
pected to remain in power for that 
period. “Elections for a constituent as- 
sembly will be held as scheduled, some 
time in September,” Ky explained. “The 
assembly will draw up a constitution. 
The congress must be chosen in another 
election, some time in 1967. So if the 
sky and the airplane—and particularly 
my wife—don't force me to resign, I'll 
be in power at least one more year. 
Why not?” 

One possible reason why not could be 
the "baby Turks”—junior field. officers 
who were rumored to be angry at Ky 
for caving in to Buddhist demands, and 
hence might be plotting a coup. An- 
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this protection, effectively blocking out 
climate's ill effects. 

J-M wall components, vinyl asbestos 
floor tiles, acoustical materials offer vis- 
ual as well as physical improvements. 

Essential water supply and waste- 
water disposal are handled efficiently 
through reliable J-M asbestos-cement 


and plastic pipe lines. 
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World-wide capability - 
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World-wide J-M technical assistance is 
available. On a wide range of building 
products, pipe, pipe protection mate- 
rials. On insulations, packings, friction 
materials, filter aids, mineral fillers, tapes. 

For full details, contact your nearest 
J-M representative or distributor. Or 
Johns-Manville International Corp., 
Box 280, New York, N. Y. 10016, U.S.A. 
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„Lean back in your seat and take in the year's best For its 
Pictures, on a panoramic screen, in the language of your 
choice, French or English. Relax to the immortal music 
of the world's greatest composers as you wing your way on two o 
across the heavens... music in depth... live music. Listen  revolutio 


to e most popular songs and orchestras! 
О get a station, or change from one station 
; ; to another, 
Шар En the selector to your individual ear-phone 
ром ed by your hostess in air-tight plastic for $ 2.50 in 
Contormity with IATA regulations). 
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Why More Than 300,000 Subscribers Їп Hollan т | 
Depend On Ericsson Telephone Equipment | 


3 í il 
Ericsson has contributed substantially to the development of Holland's now P The 


automated telephone system. The company's first manual telephone cc 
Netherlands was installed in 1897. An Ericsson manufacturing subsidiary 
been located at Rijen for more than 40 years. 


Today, more than 300,000 subscriber lines—most of them connected P 
equipped with Ericsson's modern crossbar switches—are in operation " А 
surrounding communities. A number of inter-city exchanges, including 
international switching center in Rotterdam, also use Ericsson equipment. 
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E Telephone administrators in Holland and more than 70 other countries 
x SMOD when they want the finest in modern systems or components 
eatures realistic initial cost and negligible maintenance. 
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had just returned from talks with the 
Philippine Foreign Minister in Bangkok 
where Malik had declared that he would 
like to end Indonesia's costly konfron- 
tasi with Malaysia “tomorrow.” “We 
want to make war,” thundered Sukarno 
“and you want to end it.” “If that’s the 
way you feel, you can fire me,” replied 
Foreign Minister Malik coolly. Sukarno 


IL S 
SUHARTO 
Three heads are better than one. 


quieted down and changed the subject, 
for he fully realizes that, at least for 
the present, he can no more fire a mem- 
ber of the triumvirate than they can 
fire him. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Long Breath in Yemen 

"There is an end to everyone's pa- 
tience, even ours,” “steamed Egypt's 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser. "In the 
past few years, the Saudis have trained 
Yemenis to enter Yemen and ambush 
Egyptians. We left Saudi Arabia alone. 
But today our policy is different. If 
aggression is carried out in Yemen, or 
if there is infiltration into her territory 
from Saudi Arabia, then we shall strike 
at the bases of that aggression and 
occupy them.” Я i 

Tempting Target. Thus did Nasser, In 
a breast-beating May Day speech, serve 
notice last week that the 45-month-old 
battle for Yemen was entering а crucial 
new phase. The Egyptian-Saudi truce 
signed last August is clearly dead. Nas- 
ser refuses to pull out of Yemen, as 
promised. And the Saudis refuse to stop 
pouring in aid, as promised. Saudi arms 
and supplies are flowing back again to 
Imam el Badr's Royalists through the 
southern Saudi towns of Najran and 
Qizan, and from the South Arabian 
town of Beihan al Qasab. Almost night- 
ly, planes drop supplies over Royalist 
areas by parachute, while camel cara- 
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vans, moving under the cover of dark- 
ness, plod silently across the Saudi bor- 
der into Yemen. On top of a previous 
$400 million arms deal with Britain and 
the U.S., Saudi King Feisal announced 
fortnight ago that he is buying twelve 
British-built Hawker Siddeley jets, and 
plans a military airfield near Qizan, 
within ten miles of the Yemen border. 
*We can destroy those twelve air- 
craft in five minutes," Nasser scoffed in 
his speech last week. For his part, Nas- 
ser is launching what he calls his “long- 
breath strategy." He is paring his army 
from 70,000 men to 40,000, withdraw- 
ing from exposed positions in eastern 
and northern Yemen, and tightening his 
hold on the parts of Yemen that really 


count: the Red Sea coastline; a north- 
ern boundary that takes in the well- 
fortified town of Hajja and the capital, 
Sana; and the border with the South 
Arabian Federation, which becomes in- 
dependent in 1968 and offers a tempt- 
ing target for further Nasser expansion 
toward Aden. 

Force if Necessary. As for attacking 
Najran, Qizan and other "bases of ag- 
gression," Nasser was acting as if he 
meant business. “After all," he reasoned 
last week, “these were originally Yeme- 
ni towns, which the Saudis usurped in 
1930." Toward week's end, some 5,000 
Egyptian troops were massing along the 


border only a few miles south of Qizan. 


About the same time, Republican Yem- 
en issued a formal statement, claiming 
Qizan and Najran as Yemen territory 


and pledging to "regain—by force if 


necessary—these usurped areas." 


As positions hardened on both sides, 
the U.S.’s Raymond A. Hare, Assistant 


Secretary of State for the Near 
and South Asia, flew in for talk 

both Feisal and Nasser. In the: 
tal of Riyadh, Hare х 
cut off Royalist ai 


sure of Nasser. In Alexandria, Nasser re- 
fused, even though by doing so his 
country risks losing part or all of a new 
$150 million U.S. food-distribution pro- 
gram, and another $100 million worth 
of industrial-development aid that Nas- 
ser badly needs. 


ALGERIA 
The Haik Trick 


In his special cell at Algiers' Maison 
Carrée, Berber Chieftain Hocine Ait 
Ahmed, 38, jailed since October 1964 
for his campaign to overthrow ex-Presi- 
dent Ahmed ben Bella, received special 
treatment. He got better rations than 
other prisoners, family and friends were 
allowed to drop in and chat, Wife Dja- 
mila could stay overnight, and nego- 
tiators from Strongman Colonel Houari 
Boumedienne stopped by to ask if Ait 
Ahmed wouldn't agree to support the 
new regime. All to no avail. One night 
last week, when Djamila, other rela- 
tives, and neighbors trooped homeward, 
the group also included an extra, heavily 
cloaked figure in a Moslem woman’s 
head-to-foot white haik. Friendly guards 
looked the other way. Before Boume- 
dienne got the word several hours later, 
Ait Ahmed had been whisked to the 
coast ten miles away and put on a 
yacht bound for Europe. 

Algerians greeted news of the break- 
out with the apathy that seems to dom- 
inate the whole country nowadays. 
Sighed one of Ait Ahmed’s own fiery 
Berbers in mountainous Kabylia: “We 
just don’t give a damn any more. All 
we want is work, and there isn’t any 
here.” Nonetheless, the Boumedienne 
government was worried, well aware 
that Ait Ahmed will probably surface 
in Paris, join forces there with Mo- 
hammed Boudiaf and Mohammed Khi- 
der, two other exiled members of Al- 
geria’s “Historic Nine" leaders of the 
liberation battle, and from abroad re- 
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AIT AHMED 
Breaking out in apathy. 
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mind Algerians how little Boumedienne 
has done to better their dreary. lot since 
he seized power eleven months ago, 
Additional guards were slapped on the 
prison headquarters 25 miles southwest 
of Algiers, where Ben Bella sits in jail. 
“This one won't get out," barked a 
prison official—uneasily. 


THE CONGO 


Nominal Confusion 


Leopoldville was named after a Bel- 
gian king, Elisabethville after a Belgian 
queen, and Stanleyville after the Amer- 
ican journalist who presumed it was 
Dr. Livingstone. Such names could only 
remind the Congolese of their. colonial 
past and so, when independence came, 
it was just a matter of time before they 
were changed. The time has arrived. 
President Joseph Mobutu last week de- 
creed that, as of July 1, Elisabethville 
will be called Lubumbashi (because it 
is on the Lubumba River), Stanleyville 
will revert to its pre-Belgian name 
Kisangani, and Leopoldville, the capi- 
tal, will become Kinshasa—a corrup- 
tion of the Bafununga phrase for “Why 
do you ask?" The result is bound to be 
several years of nominal confusion, but 
at least the cause of African nationalism 
has been served. 


KENYA 
А Sharper Panga 


There was a time when Kenyans 
solved their political problems with the 
panga, a two-foot-long bush knife that 
the Mau "Маш terrorists wielded to 
bloody effect against British rule. In- 
dependence and parliamentary govern- 
ment demand more subtle solutions. 
Kenya's President Jomo Kenyatta, 
whom the British once jailed as the 
master of the Mau Mau, has been quick 
to adapt. 

Take the problem of Oginga Odinga, 
the powerful leftist who last month re- 
signed as Vice President, bolted the rul- 
ing Kenya African National Union, and 
took 27 other members of Parliament 
with him to form: his own opposition 
party. Although Jomo still had a clear 
majority in the 130-member House, 
Odinga's revolt was the first serious 
challenge to the political unity on which 
the Mzee (Old Man) has based his 
rule. Kenyatta's answer was to cut Odin- 
ga down to size, and his slices were as 
quick, neat and deadly as those of a 
Mau Mau panga. 

First he called Parliament into emer- 
Bency session, rammed through a con- 
stitutional amendment forcing the reb- 
els to resign their seats and run for 
office again, this time against KANU's 
powerful opposition instead of with its 
Support. Then, before a mass rally in 
Nairobi last week, he produced four 
former Mau Mau leaders who told the 
Shocked crowd that Odinga had offered 
them nearly $500,000 to return to the 
forests to fight Kenyatta, “If you play 
around with me," warned the Mzee, 
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JOMO KENYATTA 
Paddling his own KANY 


"So pu playing around with a { 
о Saying, he reshuffled his 
putting pro-West moderates inh 
posts formerly held by Odinga 
wingers. His final stroke Was tg Т 
Foreign Minister J oseph Murumti 
new Vice President, Murumbi, a s. 
time leftist whose occasional an 
ern statements have angered Kay 
in the past, is nevertheless ab 
loyal—and, unlike Odinga, has s pfe country 
tensions to the presidency. From of busin 
on, Kenyatta himself will hande 
nation's foreign affairs. 
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soldiers and Tonton Macoute were in- 
deed less visible in Port-au-Prince, Cars 
traveling through the city were not 
stopped and searched. What's more 
Papa Doc had even expressed an in- 
terest in visiting Argentina next Au- 
gust—a rare risk for any dictator afraid 
of losing his job. 

A Castro Call. Exiles in New York 
Miami and Nassau only shrug at such 
gestures. Never at a loss for rumors, 
exiles were brimming with an entirely 
new crop last week, hinting at possible 
coup attempts inside Haiti and new 
guerrilla invasions. To help pave the 
way, "The Voice of Haitian Interna- 
tional Union," an exile group, buys 
time on a New York short-wave radio 
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DUVALIER 
All hearts belong to Daddy. 


station to beam a half-hour news and 
conversation program into Haiti six 
days a week, poking fun at Duvalier. 
Castro is also taking to the air waves. 
“Duvalier has signed his own death 
warrant," Havana radio howls daily in 
Creole. *People of Haiti, rebel against 
the bloody gang in power!" : À 

After nine small guerrilla invasions 
and as many bomb plots, some Haitian 
exiles feel that Papa Doc should sim- 
ply be left alone to mismanage himself 
into collapse. Even at that, there is 
strong doubt that he would ever sur- 
render office voluntarily. He is bound 
up almost mystically with his job, and 
now seems to believe the neon slogan 
(‘I am the Haitian flag, one and in- 
divisible") that glares above a Port-au- 
Prince city park. What seems more 
likely is that some time, suddenly, in a 
peculiarly Haitian way with little warn- 
ing, Duvalier will be gone. Who would 
come after him? Most likely, someone 
not much better, or even worse. 
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NATO 


Sparring for Positions 


Charles de Gaulle and his 14 North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization “partners” 
were still sparring for positions before 
the bargaining sessions begin over the 
timetable for the withdrawal of NATO 
forces from France and France’s future 
logistical arrangements with the Atlan- 
tic Alliance. 

As usual, the French President last 
week got in the sharpest jabs. In answer 
to West Germany's insistence that 
France may keep its 27,000 troops and 
airmen in Germany only if they accept 
a role in common-defense planning, De 
Gaulle had his Secretary of Information 
pass the word that “France does not 
want to keep her troops in Germany 
anyhow.” Actually, France does—if for 
no other reason than the prestige of 
maintaining a watch east of the Rhine. 
What concessions De Gaulle might 
make in exchange were still an open 
question. But it was clear that he was 
preparing a hard bargain to ensure 
France's continued access to NATO's 
early-warning radar system. His bar- 
gaining point: a threat to close French 
air space to NATO flights. 

Civil Side. There was also the ques- 
tion of where NATO’s military and polit- 
ical headquarters should be located. The 
French, blithely explaining that they 
plan to withdraw only from the military 
side of the Alliance, would like the 
NATO Council to remain in Paris. Some 
members agree, hoping that leaving the 
civil side of NATO in Paris would make 
it easier for France to rejoin the mili- 
tary side at some later date. But the 
British have not given up hope of get- 
ting the Council moved to London. 

Not surprisingly, the Soviets thought 
they saw in the shadow-boxing an op- 
»ortunity to score a major diplomatic 
victory. De Gaulle is due in Moscow in 
June, and a report raced through East- 
ern European capitals last week that the 
Soviets intended to call a major confer- 
ence of their satellites after De Gaulle 
leaves, in order to plan a joint diplomatic 
offensive against Western Europe. Ob- 
viously the Russians would like to use 
De Gaulle's abiding fear of a resurgent 
Germany and his desire to banish An- 
glo-Saxon influence from the Continent 
to achieve the old goals of Soviet policy: 
1) a settlement in Central Europe along 
lines of a neutralized, disarmed Germa- 
ny, and 2) withdrawal of the U.S. from 
Europe. Complains Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Gromyko: "The United 
States believes for some reason or other 
that Europe cannot do without its pres- 
ence and trusteeship. But the people of 
Europe have and will yet have their say 
on this score." 

Eastern Hopes. Maybe so. But the 
people who were happy last week abt 
the new Soviet diplomatic off 
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saw in a relaxation of tensions between 
East and West was a mutual pullback 
of U.S. and Soviet troops from Central 
Europe that would rid their countries 
for the first time in 21 years of the un- 
wanted presence of the Red army. 


POLAND 
“We Stand on Calvary” 


Warsaw taxicab drivers were sudden- 

ly ordered to report en masse for 

| vehicle examination. Trains to Czesto- 

| chowa did not arrive at stations, and 

| prospective passengers were brusquely 
| told, “There are no more tickets left. 

| Buses and cars were stopped for endless 

| roadside identity checks, detours and 

delays. Yet, despite the obstacles thrown 

up by Wladyslaw Gomulka's Commu- 

nist regime, some 300,000 devout Poles 

last week came by bus, car, train, horse- 

| back, buggy, bicycle or foot to the Jasna 

| Gora monastery, the nation's most sa- 
| cred shrine, which stands on a high hill 
| overlooking Czestochowa. On May 3, the 
iraditional Polish national holiday, the 
pilgrims prayed and sang before a giant 
outdoor altar through some twelve 

| hours of Masses, sermons and proces- 
| sions that began in steamy, 90? midday 
| heat and lasted until a full, honey- 

colored moon hung in the sky. 

It was the climax of ten years of cele- 
brations that the Roman Catholic 
Church has held to mark Poland’s con- 
version to Christianity in 966. In some 
ways, it was an oddly anticlimactic one, 
for the crowds at Czestochowa were not 
nearly as large as had been hoped—or 
feared. Church officials had predicted 
700,000 pilgrims, while Communist au- 
thorities, concerned that the demonstra- 
tions might fan the coals of antigovern- 
ment resentment, had made elaborate 
plans to tamp down a turnout that they 
believed could top a million. Two major 
football games were scheduled to siphon 
off Poles who might otherwise make the 
pilgrimage. And more than 300,000 
workers in the nearby city of Katowice 
turned out—on government orders—to 
attend a patriotic rally, while for most 
of the rest of Poland, May 3 was offi- 
cially a regular school and working day. 

Nonetheless, the celebration was a 
festive occasion. Throngs of peasant 
women and men, peddling sausages and 
souvenirs, clustered in the newly washed 
Streets of the normally drab industrial 
city. When Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski 
arrived two days before the ceremonies, 
he was nearly mobbed by frantic tens 
of thousands, chanting wildly “Long live 
the Pope"* and singing the ancient 

Polish hymn We Want God. 

. The celebrations had an additional 
significance because Wyszynski chose 
to emphasize a theme for which he and 
his bishops have been attacked by Go- 
-— Who was forbidden to come to Czestocho- 
Gomulka but nevertheless celebrated 
own private millennial Mass in a small 
chapel. among the grottoes of St. Peter's Ba- 
silica in Rome, before a.replica of Czesto- 

chowa's renowned Black Madonna. 
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mulka's regime: the need for Poles to 
forgive neighboring Germany for its 
World War II crimes and forget the 
historic enmities that divide the two 
peoples. “We stand оп Calvary," 
preached Wyszynski in the moonlight, 
*and hear Christ's words of forgiveness 
for those who crucified him. From Jasna 
Gora, we the Polish bishops, and God's 
representatives, we also forgive." *We 
forgive," the crowd thundered back, 
and the fields echoed with applause. 
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PETER KAPITSA AT CAMBRIDGE 


An old gown was waiting. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Return of the Vanished 

Peter Kapitsa was once a big name 
in British science. The son of a czarist 
general, he arrived in Britain in 1921, 
broke but brilliant, and won a fellow- 
ship at Cambridge University. Soon he 
was astonishing his fellows with experi- 
ments in low temperatures and mag- 
netic fields. Honors were showered on 
him, and Cambridge built him a special 
$75,000 laboratory for his work. Then 
in 1934 Kapitsa returned to Russia for 
a scientific convention, and Stalin re- 
fused to let him leave. Over the years, 
a few rumors about Kapitsa leaked out, 
putting him variously as head of Rus- 
sia's atomic-bomb program, then as out 
of favor for refusing to work on the 
H-bomb, and finally, after Stalin's 
death, as director of the Soviet space 
program. Last week, to almost every- 
one's surprise, Kapitsa, now 71, stepped 
off a Soviet jetliner in London for a 
three-week visit to Britain. 

Kapitsa behaved with the caution of 
а man who knew that he was being 
watched. He refused to clear up any of 
the mysteries of his past years, brushing 
off as “romantic” a reporter's question 
about his reaction to Stalin's stay order. 
He spoke guardedly about the Soviet 
Space program, argued that the Soviets 
were still "a little ahead" of the U.S. 
At only one point did he unbend, of- 
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vid Ben-Gurion, 79, and declared: 
*Your hearty welcome has assured me 
that my visit here will be unforgettable." 
There were moments during the eight- 
day trip that he might just as soon for- 
get, such as an ugly fracas at Jerusalem’s 
Hebrew University, where police tan- 
gled with anti-German demonstrators. 
Otherwise, the Israelis were warm to 
der Alte, a staunch anti-Nazi in war- 
time and a champion of Israel since 
then. “If good will is not recognized,” 
he gravely told guests at Eshkol’s home, 
“then no good can be created.” 

The artist’s model is surviving the 
art. At 53 years of age, the U.S. Indian- 
head nickel is now vanishing like a lost 
tribe. But at 103, Seneca Chief John 
Big Tree, one of the three men who 
posed for the 54 bas-relief by Sculptor 
James Earle Fraser, has suffered little 
depreciation. Chief Big Tree has so 
much mettle, in fact, that he traveled 
down from his home near Syracuse, 
N.Y., to help the Chase Manhattan 
Bank observe the 100th anniversary of 
the first U.S. nickel. The celebration 
featured a nickelodeon, a cigar-store 
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CHIEF BIG TREE & NICKEL 
Surviving art. 


Indian and a carrousel buffalo. Alas, 
the original beast on the nickel’s flip 
side was turned into a robe in 1915. 

In order to qualify for that exclusive 
sodality known as the Seraphic Secre- 
taries of America, a girl must type with- 
out errors, speak without snarling, and 
happen to work for a man who is at 
the top of his business field. Once ad- 
mitted, the lucky girl then has the privi- 
lege of taking the boss to dinner at the 
seraphim’s annual executive blast, which 
this year brought 165 girls and guests 
together at Manhattan’s Hotel Pierre. 
“A splendid affair,” cheered RCA Board 
Chairman David Sarnoff, who arrived 
with his wife on one arm and his secre- 
tary of 20 years, Ella Helbig, on the 
other. It was a lovely party, all right, 
despite one disappointment. None of 
the girls popped out of a cake. 


When French Composer Maurice Ra- 
vel died in 1937, he left 80% of his 
rich royalties to his brother Edouard, 


‚ who years later in turn bequeathed the 
‚ earnings to his devoted masseuse, Jeanne 


Taverne. Edouard died in 1960, Jeanne 
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died in 1964, and so Jeanne's hair- 


dresser husband Alexandre was sudden- 
ly dancing La Valse to the tune of 
about $200,000 a year in income from 
the works of a man he had never met. 
Two distant cousins of the composer 
protested in the French courts, but at 
last the Tribunal de Grande Instance 
ruled in Alexandre's favor. "Pve al- 
ways had a lot of luck," beamed the 
hairdresser. But the French inheritance 
tax stands to take 8046 of the loot. 

Quarter of a century ago, he was 
the star halfback of the U.C.L.A. 
Bruins. Later, of course, Jackie Robin- 
son earned his living by running around 
on a different sort of playing field. Now 
Jackie’s back in football again, although 
he has to start in the minors. He signed 
on as general manager of a new Conti- 
nental Football League team called, 
appropriately, the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
“We are going to play some interesting 
football,” Jackie predicted. But so far, 
he and the club’s backers have no coach, 
no players and no stadium. 

Mad Hatter Actress Hermione Gin- 
gold welcomed spring with a song on 
the pastoral life. "It's wonderful hav- 
ing a garden in New York," she trilled 
amid the blossoming flora of her pent- 
house terrace 17 stories above Manhat- 
tan. "The only thing that bothers me 
are those helicopters, flying over when 
we're sunbathing in the nude. We think 
we're a tourist attraction." As for the 
gardening, there was a bit of a problem 
after caterpillars attacked the tomatoes 
last summer. “So we just dropped them 
over the roof," she winced. "People 
must have been surprised at the bot- 
tom. Although maybe they turned into 
butterflies on the way down." 
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E FROM THE PATIENT: Physician, Неа] Th 


EW more intimate relationships exist, outside the family 

or the church, than that of the average person with his 
doctor. Each year, nearly one billion visits are made to the 
U.S.’s 225,000 practicing doctors, or about five visits for 
every American. Each visitor expects not only medical care 
but comfort, sympathy, relief, reassurance and solace. There 
was a day when he could be sure of getting all these: the 
day, not too far past, of the family physician who often 
knew as much about his patient as he did about an illness. 
Today, Americans get far better medical care than ever 
before; as for the rest, they are often lucky to get as much 
as a hurried smile. The result is a troubling paradox: at a 
time when medical skill has reached new pinnacles, the 
doctor-patient relationship has badly deteriorated. It is a 
situation that both irritates the patient and worries the 
medical profession. 

The fact is that the doctor's role has radically changed. 
In a famous painting by Sir Luke Fildes—which still hangs 
in many a doctor's office—a rumpled and exhausted physi- 
cian keeps home watch over a comatose child while her 
worried parents hover anxiously in the background. The 
doctor has obviously been up all night, brooding, worrying, 
waiting—probably in part because he did not know what 
else to do. In today's medicine, both the scene and the senti- 
ment are badly out of date. The child would be in an oxygen 
tent in a hospital, festooned with tubes, watched over by 
bustling nurses or electronic monitors, banished from her 
parents (visiting hours, 9-11 a.m.), and lucky to get a brief 
visit from the doctor once or twice a day. Instead of Old 
Doc's bedside manner, the modern physician depends on a 
panoply of new skills, drugs and facilities that save many a 
patient his predecessor would have lost. The father image 
has been supplanted by the skilled technician whose head is 
far more important than his heart. Trouble is, the patient 
misses the heart. 


А Great Strain 


The deprivation is only partly the doctor's fault. For the 
very reason that medical knowledge is expanding in quantum 
leaps, a modern doctor must spend much more time simply 
keeping abreast of his profession, thus has less time for in- 
dividual patients. Moreover, his new skills can best be 
employed not in the home, but in the office or hospital, 
where equipment is available. With growing affluence and 
insurance, more and more people can afford what he has 
to offer. Since the overall ratio of doctors to population has 
remained roughly the same—one doctor for 760 people— 
the result is that the patient-load on doctors has doubled in 
just a few years. Because the patient is increasingly sophis- 
ticated about medicine, thanks to better reportage of med- 
ical advances, he is also likely to demand more of his 
doctor. Says Jerome Pollack, professor of medical econom- 
ics and associate dean at Harvard Medical School: “Реор1е 
are aware of the explosion of medical knowledge, and they 
use doctors more. There is a great strain on doctors." 

One result of all this change is а growing impersonality 


in the practice of medicine that has created a breach in the 
traditional doctor-patient relationshi 
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At the root of this paradox of special excellence and over- 
m shortfall is the very fact that is responsible for so much 
the grumbling among today’s patients: the decline of the 
Beneral practitioner, both in status and number. Twenty 
Years ago, there were 110.000 family doctors in the U.S.; 
today there are only 72,000. There were four general prac- 
Utioners for every specialist in 1945, but today only one doc- 
tor in three is a G.P. According to the most recent figures, 
only 18% of the U.S.’s 8,000 fourth-year medical students 
professed an intention to become general practitioners. This 
reluctance is caused by the glamour attached to specializa- 
tion and by the knowledge that G.P.s work longer hours 
and usually cannot allow themselves long vacations, but it 
has no economic base: G.P.s make as much as or more than 
internists or pediatricians. 
_ U.S. medicine is now recognizing that the general prac- 
ütioner fills a need that is not being met. He tends to serve 
in rural areas, and to be the mainstay of the poor and the 
slum dweller, who cannot afford the several specialists many 
families now have for their varied ills. Most of all, the fam- 
Пу doctor, available in greater numbers, would help restore 
the oldtime warmth to the doctor-patient relationship. 


all 


Back to Prominence 


The medical profession is busy with dozens of plans to 
bring the family doctor back to prominence. One device de- 
signed to save doctors time and make more expertise acces- 
sible is group practice; the number of groups has risen from 
roughly 100 in 1959 to more than 5,500 today. Group prac- 
tice brings together in one building, besides family doctors, 

a whole spectrum of specialists to whom the patient can 
quickly be referred. By rotating duty, the group can also 
assure a patient that one of them will always be on call. 

To attract more students to family doctoring, the Ameri- 
can College of General Practice hopes to restore the dignity 
of the general practitioner by making him a kind of special- 
ist himself—a “generalist” is one term proposed. To gain 
accreditation from the college, a “generalist” would be re- 
quired to take residency-internship training in family prac- 
tice for three years, encouraged to work with outside doc- 
tors in family practice, and get added training in sociology 
and psychology. “Family doctoring is a more complex field 
than anyone gives it credit for, since it encompasses a whole 
range of intellectual, medical and nonmedical problems.” 
insists Harvard’s Dr. Robert Buxbaum. With an eye to the 
impending demands of medicare, the University of California 
last week acted to accept qualified general practitioners for 
the teaching staff of its medical school and to set up a 
course in family medicine. 

Many doctors are talking of training more “paramedical™ 
people who could handle administrative problems, take his- 
tories, and even, like Navy corpsmen, give shots and help 
in operating rooms. Computers are being used more widely 
to help in diagnosis, and Philco recently developed a “medi- 
chair” that can read a patient’s pulse, check his respiration 
rate and skin response, and produce an electrocardiogram 
20 seconds after he sits down in it. These and other process- 
ing techniques can leave the doctor more time to offer what 
no computer can—judgment and sympathy. As Montefiore’s 
Dr. Cherkasky says: “The patient still needs the nurturing 
qualities that help fight disease—compassion, understand- 
ing and support.” 

In a word, the U.S. medical profession is trying hard to 
get back to a principle as old as Hippocrates’; it is redis- 
covering that there is still healing power in the laying on 
of hands. In an area where the stakes are life and death, 
but where the modern doctor knows that nothing is finally 
certain, he can still only say to his patient: “Trust me.” 
Today's patient, who is sophisticated enough to realize his 
doctors limitations, is willing to extend that trust—b 
return һе wants some understanding and sympathy, 
ingredients that nowadays are too often missing, 
change should be a compact between 
doctor. It is a compact less complete tban 
was based on the patient's total tarth 
edge, but it is a more realistic o 
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CINEMA 


Period Pop 


Judex adds a subtle, sophisticated and 
endearing chapter to the swollen litera- 
ture of cinematic pop art. In homage to 
French Movie Pioneer Louis Feuillade, 
Director Georges Franju tenderly res- 
urrects Judex, a formidable mass hero 
whose dime-novel adventures burgeoned 
on the silent screens of France between 
1916 and 1918, decades before Super- 
man got off the ground. Happily, Fran- 
ju never yields to the temptation of 


DAVID GAHR 


BERGE & PAL WITH SCOB IN “JUDEX” 
As real as Dracula. 


playing a soggy old classic for easy 
laughs as a smart-alecky spoof. Instead 
he celebrates it with sound, as a nostal- 
gic ode to an era when all the battles 
that Virtue waged against Vice were 
won without tricky compromise. 
Wearing a black cloak and several 
delicious disguises, Channing Pollock 
portrays Judex with the stubborn, single- 
minded intensity of a reformed Dra- 
cula. The plot that roils around him is 
mostly post-Victorian gimcrackery, car- 
ried out in a pure period style that of- 
fers everything from mad little chases 
in vintage jalopies to the acrobatics 
of human flies, from reunions of long- 
lost sons and ruined fathers to the 
machinations of a rascally banker whose 
ill-gotten capital gains keep Judex awake 
nights. So does the banker’s daughter 
(Edith Scob), a lovely wisp of a hero- 
ine. All crumpled organdy and help- 
lessness yet clearly indestructible, she 
is drugged, chloroformed, kidnaped, 
nearly impaled on a hatpin, and at 
опе point must be pulled out of the 
river after a prolonged dunking that 
would have drowned a plainer girl, 
Most of her woes are devised by a 
supple archvillainess (Francine Bergé) 
who revels in evil, keeps slipping out of 
her period gowns to dart away in tights 
only to reappear moments later as an 
apache dancer or murderous nun. 
Judex has too much low-key charm 
and seriousness to be wildly funny, but 
Director Franju seems content to woo a 


? — minority taste. He affectionately thumbs 


through an album of thrills remembered 
from boyhood, shrewdly heightening the 
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original and sometimes shading in his 
own touches of nightmarish reality— 
most strikingly at an eerie masked ball 
where all the guests are feathered out 
as birds, again in a cell where a rotter 
confronts his festering conscience in a 
mirror that swivels to catch his every 
move. The spare, clever background 
music by Composer Maurice Jarre is 
a pleasurable bonus in a movie that 
does not just dwell on the past but feel- 
ingly rediscovers it. 


Weepy Perennial 

Madame X. This hardy old hand- 
wringer about a fallen woman was some- 
what behind the times when Hollywood 
first discovered it back in 1920. Since 
then, the lady has been going to 
hell at regular intervals—in 1929 with 
Ruth Chatterton, in 1937 with Gladys 
George. It was probably inevitable that 
Lana Turner and Producer Ross Hunter 
would want to take her out of mothballs 
just once more. Lana can wear clothes 
and look worried quite fetchingly, and 
Producer Hunter caters almost exclu- 
sively to an audience that not only loves 
to see and touch the flimsy fabric of hu- 
man existence but likes to turn the stuff 
inside out and peek at the labels. 

Up in Fairfield County, Conn., the 
heroine starts out with her husband 
John Forsythe (who will one day be 
Governor of the state), their tiny son, 
and a vengeful mother-in-law, played by 
the late Constance Bennett. After one 
wifely indiscretion (Ricardo Montal- 
ban), Lana is banished by Connie from 
haute couture country, and begins the 
long, long slide into ready-to-wear. In 
Europe, she picks up a fur-trimmed 
coat and a concert pianist. Her hair los- 
es its luster, her complexion fades to the 
color of driftwood, and ultimately she 
lands in Mexico wearing a filthy flowered 
wrapper and carousing with Burgess 
Meredith, a blackmailer. After she 
shoots him for threatening to reveal her 
identity and spoil the Governor's bid 
for the White House, she plays her big 
courtroom scene, helped along by her 
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To hell with regularity. 
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If for health, religious or personal preference you'd like 
specially prepared food when vou travel, just tell us about it when 
you buy your ticket. We'll have it ready for you when lunch 

or dinneris served. On the other hand, if Italian food is your dish, 

it's good to know you can get authentically great Italian food 

anywhere in the world simply by flying Alitalia, Either 

if the shortest way to your heart is through your stomach, 

remember, we really know the pU i 
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CHANCELLOR McHENRY 


UNIVERSITIES 


First Year at Santa Cruz 


In an evergreen-fringed limestone 
quarry, not far from the 65 trailers 
that house most of its 652 students, 
the new Santa Cruz campus of the 
University of California last week in- 
augurated its first chancellor. He is 
Dean E. McHenry, 55, who has been 
dreaming about the Santa Cruz ideal 
of "a collegiate university" for 30 years 
and helped create it as acting chancel- 
lor for five. Finally, he decided to 
“give in and take the job.” 

The first class is nearing the end of 
its freshman year at Cowell College, 
the pattern setter of as many as 20 col- 
leges planned for Santa Cruz to handle 
an eventual enrollment of 27,500, on 
what California President Clark Kerr 
calls a campus that *will seem small as 
it grows large." Right now, it seems only 
too small. While dormitories for Cowell 
near completion, students are jammed 
eight to each 58-ft. trailer, where, says 
one, “If you don’t like your roommates. 
it’s sheer hell.” They file in long lines 
past a trailer steam kitchen to load 
cafeteria trays, eat in a field house. But 
the administration building is finished. 
classes are being held in the natural sci- 
ences building, and a second college 
named for Adlai E. Stevenson, wil’ 
open next fall. 

Known by Name. With student cars 
banned on the Campus, some students 
grumble about their isolation. Most stu- 
dents, however, appreciate the beauty 
of the rolling, rocky site, which rises 
from a grassy plain to craggy hills over- 
looking Monterey Bay. Students ride 
bikes, wear khakis and Bermuda shorts, 
enjoy a warm informality with their 
teachers. “J can walk around here and 
call half the people by name," Says 
bearded Freshman Harris Freeman, “апа 
that to me is worth more than all the 
cultural advantages of a big university." 

"The faculty may be even more en- 
thusiastic about Santa Cruz than the 
kids. Creating a new campus, says Di- 

rector of Academic Planning Byron 
Stookey Jr., is “а little like finding your- 
self on the beach, alone, with a beauti- 
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CALIFORNIA'S SANTA CRUZ CAMPUS 
Sort of like finding yourself on a beach, alone, with a beautiful girl. 


EDUCATION 


ful girl and a full moon on a warm 
night—there is great opportunity, but 
you must make the very most of the 
opportunity." In an ingenious device to 
keep the teaching and research duties 
of the faculty in balance, teachers draw 
half their pay from their college, half 
from campus-wide "boards of studies" 
that supervise their academic fields. 

Santa Cruz accents independent study 
and interdisciplinary courses. The fac- 
ulty focuses on a two-year course in 
arts, humanities and social sciences 
called *World Civilization." A course 
on "The Nature of Science," which 
starts with the universe and narrows 
down to molecules, leads some faculty 
members, says McHenry, *to learn as 
much as they teach." 

No Spanking Machine. Most faculty 
debate so far has centered upon a sys- 
tem. of awarding only *pass" or "fail" 
grades to students. Since Santa Cruz 
draws students only from the top eighth 
of high school classes, McHenry doubts 
that *we need to put them through the 
spanking machine, impose the fear of 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Enterprise in Los Angeles 

At the first sign Of trouble in the 
Watts area of Los Angeles last summer, 
the L.A. Times swung into action. It 
took some 50 reporters and photogra- 
phers off other jobs and poured them 
into the riot-torn streets. To get as 
much of the inside story as possible, 
the paper turned a Negro advertising 
salesman into a reporter who provided 
a graphic eyewitness account. Times- 
men in other parts of the U.S. and 
abroad were alerted to file stories on 
the reaction to the turmoil. A Times 
reporter in Athens interviewed vaca- 
tioning California Governor Pat Brown. 
Once Watts calmed down, Timesmen 
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BILL THOMAS IN THE L.A. TIMES CITY ROOM 


home-town coverage. The papers own 
editorial brass feels that it has scored 
most of its successes so far on national 
and international coverage. 

Stylish Analysis. With an editorial 
budget that has doubled to $8,000,000 
over the past six years, the Washington 
bureau staff has been increased from 
two to twelve, the foreign bureaus from 
three to 15. Full-time reporters have 
been put to work in the arts, science 
and medicine. Today the Times carries 
more news and advertising than any 
other U.S. paper, and its 839,000 circu- 
lation is the nation's third largest— 
after the New York Daily News and 
the Chicago Tribune. 

Much of the credit for the change 
can be chalked up to Publisher Otis 


LEIGH WIENER 


Today, everybody talks. 


were sent back to search out the causes 
of the riots. Their combined labor pro- 
duced a thoughtful seven-part series that 
was later published in booklet form: 
The View from Watts. 

The Times's editorial enterprise was 
rewarded last week with a Pulitzer 
Prize* for local coverage. Like many 
another metropolitan daily facing ex- 
panding competition from. ТУ, radio 
and magazines, the Times Is working 
overtime to strengthen the local report- 
ing, which is a newspaper s major asset. 
It is to the Times's credit that, Pulitzer 
or no, it is still not satisfied with its 


* Other Pulitzer awards—Public Service: the 
Boston Globe for its campaign to Prevent the 
confirmation of Francis X. Morrissey as fed- 
eral judge; National Reporting: Haynes John- 
son of the Washington Evening Star; Interna- 
tional Reporting: Peter Arnett of the Associ- 
ated Press; Local Reporting, special: John A. 
Frasca of the Tampa Tribune; Editorial Writ- 
ing: Robert Lasch of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch; Cartoons: Don Wright ot the. Miami 
News; News Photography: Kyoichi Sawada of 
UPI; History: the late Perry Miller; Biogra- 
phy: Arthur Schlesinger Jr. Fiction: Kather- 
ine Anne Porter; Poetry: Richard Eberhart; 
Nonfiction: Edwin Way Teale. 
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Chandler, 38, a fun-loving surfer and 

weight lifter who took over from his 

father Norman in 1960 and surprised 

everybody with his energetic approach 

to his job. Under his urging, the paper 

has been noticeably brightened. Page 

2 is devoted to capsule summaries of 

the day's news, with the less important 

stories getting no further space in the 

paper—a practice that opens up many 
more columns for stylishly written news 
analysis and interpretation. Recently, in 
an effort to make the paper more read- 
able, pages that contain no advertising 
have been switched from eight- to six- 
column makeup. 

A Republican paper, the Times does 
not automatically endorse Republican 
candidates, and maintains a moderate 
stance. It has supported the nuclear 
test ban treaty, the sale of surplus grain 
to Russia, the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 
It was one of the first papers to attae 
the John Birch Society in an editor 
written by Otis. “ 
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THE LONDON TIMES BEFORE & AFTER 
This strip was necessary. 


of overlapping, interlocking govern- 
ments, Los Angeles is a city editor's 
nightmare. To cover the sprawl, Metro- 
politan Editor Bill Thomas now assigns 
reporters to metropolitan-wide special- 
ties—rapid transit, smog, property tax- 
es. In its ceaseless search for talent, the 
Times has the hardest time locating 
competent copy editors, who are now 
in short supply across the nation. To fill 
the gap, the paper is about to embark 
on a program of recruiting copy editors 
straight from college and training them 
on the job. 

The Times has no doubt that it will 
soon resolve the problem of local cov- 
erage. "Under Otis," says Editor Nick 
Williams, “‘cautiousness has turned to 
aggressiveness. He is always pressing for 
improvements before I expect him to do 
so." Not every editor talks that way 
about his publisher, 


The Old Lady’s New Face 


Only eight times in its 181-year histo- 
ty did the Times of London deign to put 
news on Page One. Nelson’s triumph at 
Trafalgar made it, though not Welling- 
ton’s victory at Waterloo. The British 
general strike of 1926 got front-page 
treatment; not the outbreak of World 
War II. Winston Churchill never made 
the first page while he was alive; only 
his death put him there. Aside from 
those few departures from tradition, 
Page One has been devoted to notices 
and classified advertisements: secre- 
taries looking for work, wives imploring 
their husbands to return, Tibetan refu- 

gees seeking funds to build a monastery 
in India. 

Last week the Times belatedl - 
lowed the Jead of the rest of the Um 
press. It relegated the ads to page 2 and 
replaced them with any newspaper's 


—by the front-page switch from solid 
— blocks of type to a' reasonably sprightly 
| makeup, a Times editorial writer com- 
mented; “It’s like seeing a very old lady 
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in offering: the news, Disconcerted’ 


take off all her clothes and put on a 
miniskirt.” 

Out of the Museum. The striptease 
was necessary, for the old lady is being 
upstaged by the competition. Once 
called the Thunderer because its au- 
thoritative voice of Empire was heard 
around the world and heeded, today 
the Times has become more flexible in 
its politics, but is influential only with 
select members of the British Establish- 
ment and upper classes. While its own 
circulation has slipped 5,624 to 254,- 
377 in the past five years, it has watched 
its chief competitors in the “quality” 
press—the Daily Telegraph and the 
Guardian—gradually win more readers. 
As Times Editor Sir William Haley, 64, 
put it in an editorial last week, *Unique- 
ness is not a virtue if it becomes mere 
eccentricity. There is no future for any 
newspaper as a museum piece.” 

It was not easy to make the change. 
The possibility was first discussed in 
1964. “The Times is like a club,” says 
Haley. “There is no campaigning or 
proselytizing for a view, and no violent 
Opposition, either.” Timesmen worried 
about the effect that Page One news 
would have on readers. After all, they 
had grown accustomed to opening to 
the middle of the paper for the news. 
For months, Timesmen manipulated 
sheaves of paper in an effort to arrive 
at the ideal format. 

In the end, not very much was dis- 
turbed. Besides the front-page revision, 
a political cartoon has been added to 
the center spread, although to date it 
has been as bland as another addition, a 
quasi-gossip column, known as a diary, 
calculated to offend nobody. Even. so, 
readers have already written anguished 
letters. The Times reassured them in an 
editorial: “There were far more vehe- 
ment fears when the Times started a 
eae Word puzzle. We hope that the 

imes diary will come to be as eagerly 


awaited and as highly re 
Times crossword DON tuum 
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Lies & Lawyers 
In a provocative lecture last Janz 
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» American Bar Association's 1908 
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on 37 tells the lawyer “to preserve 
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CRITIC FREEDMAN 
Caught between canons. 


to make his own decision as to whether 
to act upon it." 

To Washington's U.S. Attorney Da- 
vid G. Bress, who has written a short 
rebuttal to Freedman's law-review ar- 
ticle, the professors opinions totally 
overlook the command of Canon 5, 
requiring a defense Jawyer to use “ай 
fair and honorable means." To Bress, 
“This can only mean defending without 
the use of known perjury." In a letter to 
the Washington grievance committee, 
on the other hand, University of Penn- 
sylvania Law Professor Anthony Am- 
sterdam defended Freedman's original 
lecture as “а probing and responsible 
attempt to answer difficult and intensely 
practical problems created by our ad- 
versary system." Thus far, says Amster- 
dam, the organized U.S. bar has offered 
no better answers than "vaporous plati- 
tudes called canons of ethics which 
have somewhat less usefulness as guides 
to lawyers in the predicaments of the 
real world than do valentine cards as 
guides to heart surgeons in the operat- 


ing room." 
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What's in a Name 

They tell the story about New York 
Banker Oito Kahn. It seems he was be- 
ing chauffeured to work one day when 
he spotted а taillors shop displaying 
the proud sign MAX KAHN, COUSIN OF 
OTTO KAHN. Enraged, the financier 
stopped the car, roared into the store 
and ordered Non-Relative Max to take 
the sign down forthwith. “Yes, sir," 
said Max timidly. Next day, Kahn drove 
by again and was greeted with a new 
sign: MAX KAHN, FORMERLY COUSIN OF 
OTTO KAHN. 

Max was obviously trying to crease a 
few extra pants on the strength of a 
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name to which. he had no right. What 
of the man whose name really is the 
same as that of someone more famous? 
Is he entitled to use his own name for 
his business? The common-law right al- 
lows a man to use his own name as 
long as he does not use it to defraud 
the public. But a recent ruling in Cali- 
fornia suggests that the right may be 
dwindling. The owners of Tarantino's, a 
well-known restaurant on San Francis- 
co's Fisherman's Wharf, brought suit 
against Joseph Tarantino and his fam- 
ily, asking that they be enjoined from 
using their surname on the restaurant 
that they were operating near Lake Ta- 
hoe. A trial court found for Joe Taran- 
tino and his family; there was no per- 
suasive proof of intent to defraud the 
public. 

The Third District Court of Appeals 
reversed the decision. Wrote Judge 
Fred R. Pierce: “Our reversal is upon 
the grounds that plaintiff's widely ad- 
vertised name and well-known senior 
use of the name had given it a ‘second- 
ary' meaning and that junior use of even 
a family name will be enjoined when 
public deception inevitably results." 

In show-business circles, that same 
rule has long been unofficially enforced. 
English Actor Jimmy Stewart chose to 
change his name to Stewart Granger 
because of a well-known American in 
the same trade. Now he would have to 
make the change as a matter of law. In 
fact, the names in question need not 
even be exactly the same. Similarity 
will suffice. Even so, the owner of the 
Chevron gas station on West Third 
Street їп Los Angeles is not worried. 
Though he displays his name on à huge 
sign, Linden Johnson figures that the 
other fellow is too busy to sue. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Cash for Good Samaritans 

In San Diego one night last fall, 
Stock Clerk Clifford G. Miller Jr. cap- 
tured a neighborhood prowler, suffered 
a fractured hand in the scuffle, and lost 
$612.15 in pay and medical expenses. 
The cost of Miller's unusual willingness 
to become actively involved in the proc- 
ess of law enforcement was partly offset 
by medical and disability insurance, 
but he was still left $269.60 in the hole. 

Last week Miller became the first 
American ever to be compensated by а 
Good Samaritan statute—a pioneering 
law enacted by California last summer 
to indemnify citizens who suffer injuries 
or damages while trying to prevent 
crimes or capture criminals. After ap- 
proval by local police and the state 
attorney general, California Controller 
Alan Cranston mailed Miller a check 
for $269.60. “No one expects the new 


law to change human nature," said 


Cranston, a leader in getting the Jaw — 
passed. "But I believe it is a bi 
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HORSE RACING 


Crown for a King 

With horses as with humans, sons of 
famous fathers rarely measure up to 
their sires. But last week at Churchill 
Downs, a dark bay three-year-old son 
of Native Dancer, one of the great 
horses in the history of thoroughbred 
racing, did something his daddy couldn't 
do: he won the Kentucky Derby. 

Just as the Dancer was in 1953, when 
he lost to Dark Star by a head (the 
only defeat of his career), Kauai King 
was the post-time favorite—at odds of 
2-1. Owned by Omaha businessman 
Mike Ford, who bought him as a year- 
ling for $42,000, he was clearly a stick- 
out in an otherwise lackluster 15-horse 
field: he had earned $125,647, won 
seven out of twelve races, including 
three stakes, and he had finished out 
of the money only twice in his career. 
True, he had three strikes against him: 
1) he was bred in Maryland (no Mary- 
land-bred had ever won the Derby), 
2) his trainer had never handled a 
Derby horse before, and 3) his jockey 
had never ridden in the Derby. In a 
sport as unpredictable as horse racing, 
three strikes do not automatically mean 
an out. Trainer Henry Forrest and Jock- 
ey Don Brumfield were both native 
Kentuckians, and they were also old 
hands at Churchill Downs—whose 
extra-fast surface and extra-long stretch 
(1,2341 feet) make it one of the trick- 
iest tracks in the U.S. 

The Forrest-Brumfield strategy was 
simple: take the lead and stay there. 
"When you're in front,” said Brumfield, 
“the other horses have to cover the 
ground you've already been over." Go- 
ing into the first turn of the 14-mile 
race, Kauai King had a two-length 
lead which he widened to as much as 
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four lengths in the backstretch. Abe's 
Hope, second choice of the bettors at 
3-1, was hopelessly outrun. One by one, 
Kauai King's other challengers made 
their moves. Braulio Baeza rushed Stu- 
pendous up along the rail; Earlie Fires 
ranged up on the outside aboard Blue 
Skyer; Johnny Sellers took Advocator 
wide, came within inches of wresting 
the lead away from Kauai King on the 
last turn. "I had him hooked,” sighed 
Sellers afterward, "but I didn't have 
enough horse." 

For a while, Brumfield thought he 
didn't either. He prayed all the way to 
the wire ("I turned my eyes to heaven, 
and I said, ‘Help me now, Lord, 'cause 
І need you. ”). At the finish, Kauai 
King was one-half length ahead of Ad- 
vocator and Blue Skyer. Panted Win- 
ning Jockey Brumfield: “J am the hap- 
piest hillbilly highboots you ever did 
see. This is one whole great blissful 
thing." 


BASEBALL 


Sudden Sam, the Shutout Man 

It is hardly Samuel Edward McDow- 
ell’s fault that he is not the most no- 
ticeable player in baseball. He goes out 
of his way to be noticed. A 23-year- 
old lefthander who pitches for the 
Cleveland Indians, “Sudden Sam" Mc- 
Dowell can throw a baseball faster than 
anybody else in the American League, 
and he stands 6 ft. 5 in. tall—"two 
inches of which," someone once noted, 
"is hair." Sam's taste in clothes is pro- 
vocative. He showed up for work this 
spring looking like Black Bart—black 
ranch pants, black coat, black necker- 
chief, black cowboy boots and black 
Stetson. As far as Cleveland Manager 
Birdie Tebbetts is concerned, “McDow- 
ell can wear a breechcloth and feathers 


KAUAI KING WINNING DERBY 
Three of the strikes were foul. 
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ing down; eleven other Red Wings were 
30 or older, and the long season was 
taking its toll. 

Detroit Defenseman Bill Gadsby was 
sporting a bruise on his arm the size 
of a grapefruit. Goalie Roger Crozier 
had a twisted ankle and a sprained 
knee. Forward Norm Ullman, the team's 
top scorer (with 31 goals) during the 
regular season, was nursing a bruised 
back. Still, the Red Wings were ahead 
— and Montreals Coach Blake was 
baffled. *We played like amateurs," he 
moaned. “I just can't understand it." 

By last week, three games and three 
Canadiens victories later, Blake was be- 
ginning to feel better. "We're skating 
now," he said, *and nobody beats this 
club when it's skating." There was still 
that one last victory to go, though, and 
it turned out to be tough. Playing at 
Detroit, the Canadiens jumped into a 
2-0 lead when Jean Beliveau tapped in a 
rebound and Leor Rochefort slipped a 
15-footer past crippled Goalie Crozier. 
Disgusted Detroit fans littered the ice 
with rubber balls and garbage—and the 
Red Wings got the message. Checking 
brutally, they fought back: Norm Ullman 
scored late in the second period, and 
Floyd Smith tapped in a third-period 
goal to tie the game at 2-2 and send it 
into sudden-death overtime. 

Death, when it came, was dramatic. 
With 2 min. 20 sec. gone in the over- 
time period, Montreal’s Dave Balon 
tried to pass out from behind the De- 
troit goal. The pass was wild, but in one 
of those incredible caroms that makes 
hockey wildly exciting, the loose puck 
bounced off Henri Richard’s shoulder, 
hit the ice and trickled into the nets. 
The Red Wings bitterly protested that 
Richard had illegally slapped the puck 
—to no avail. By a score of 3-2, the 
Canadiens had won the Stanley Cup 
for the 13th time and the second year 
in a row. His chest pains long forgotten, 
Coach Blake surveyed the huge silver 
trophy. “Take it to the train,” he or- 
dered, “and fill it with champagne.” 


MONTREAL'S RICHARD & STANLEY CUP 
Four of the games were professional. 
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EXHIBITIONS 
For Bread Alone 


The extent of federal art patronage 
in the U.S. from 1933 to 1943 would 
have made even the Medicis blush. 
Known mainly for its major program, 
the Works Progress Administration, 
Government benevolence kept artists, 
among others, alive during the Depres- 
sion not only by the dole, but by work. 
In fact, it changed an era that other- 
wise could have been barren of artistic 
achievement into a germinal decade. 

In eight years, WPA alone produced 
18,800 sculptures, 108,000 easel paint- 
ings, 11,300 original prints, and 2,500 
murals for public buildings. At its peak, 


COLLECTION MR. а MRS. HERBERT BENEVY, N.Y. 


“LANDSCAPE WITH FACTORY” (C. 1938) 
Quite a bargain for the money. 


it employed some 5,000 artists. As a 
current exhibition of 83 works at the 
University of Maryland’s art gallery 
shows, the U.S. got quite a bit for 
its money. 

Sweatshops & Justice. Federal sup- 
port of art got its start when George 
Biddle, now 81, an artist and Harvard 
law graduate, urged President Roose- 
velt to sponsor mural painting with a 
Government program similar to that in 
Mexico. F.D.R. was interested, but, he 
cautioned Biddle, he did not want “a lot 
of young enthusiasts painting Lenin’s 
head on the Justice Building.” None- 
theless, many of the program’s finest 
murals contained notes of social pro- 
test. Even Biddle titled his own fresco 
for the Justice Building The Sweatshop 
and Tenement of Yesterday Can Be the 
Life Planned with Justice of Tomorrow. 

Much that looked like social protest 
turned into-a protest against the canons 
of art. Jackson Pollock, once a disciple 

as Hart Benton, turned out 
ican factory scenes and land- 
his search for a new style, 
later went on to produce his famous 
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drip paintings. Adolph Gottlieb, another 
abstract expressionist who won first 
prize at the 1963 Sao Paulo Bienal, had 
to be content in 1939 to win a com- 
mission for a mural in the Yerington, 
Nev., post office. 

Out of the Shadow. There were boon- 
doggles and bad work. A WPA super- 
visor named George K. Gombarts was 
put in charge of remodeling a con- 
demned building into a free art school. 
After a couple of months, his office was 
finished, including stained-glass win- 
dows and a tapestry of a knight in 
shining armor. The knight was George 
K. Gombarts. 

Federal patronage hardly produced a 
renaissance in painting. But as murals 
turned up in post offices in Anadarko, 
Okla., Corning, Iowa, or Hartselle, Ala., 
a nation woke up to art. During the 
period, such artists as Rockwell Kent, 
Reginald Marsh and Grant Wood be- 
came popular favorites. In their shadow, 
other figures such as Ad Reinhardt, 
Arshile Gorky and Willem deKooning 
were learning and living under the same 
program. For the first time in U.S. his- 
tory, the artist was not only officially 


recognized, but also Government 
approved. 
CRITICS 
The Meaningless 
The scene: the annual dinner of 


Britain's venerable, [98-year-old Roy- 
al Academy. 

The speaker: outgoing President Sir 
Charles Wheeler, 74, a sculptor whose 
15-ft.-tall gilded baroque figure, Ariel, 
stands atop the Bank of England. 

The subject: “the meaningless in art.” 

“Lumps of stone or bronze of any 
form whatsoever,” said he, “will, helped 
by the skilled persuasion of venders, 
and often, I am sorry to say, financially 
involved and therefore perhaps not un- 
biased writers on art, be received with 
bated breath and called ‘profound im- 
ponderables’ or some such meaningless 
phrase. Accidental splashes of color or 
Tags or sacking on canvas, the man will 
boldly tell you, is an art of great signifi- 
cance, and if you look at it long enough, 
‘will do something to you’; and we are 
all too timid to answer ‘Nonsense.’ ” 


SCULPTURE 


Boiler-Plate Beauty 

Alexander Calder, 67, loves to play 
with space. In the 1930s he invented 
the mobile, that flying trapeze of multi- 
colored disks adangle which made sculp- 
ture fly. Now he makes stabiles, which, 
as the name implies, build up from the 
ground to defy gravity. Cars can drive 
under his largest stabile, a 59-ft.-tall gi- 
ant in the festival city of Spoleto, Italy. 

His second-largest stabile found an 
even more appropriate site. Last week 
Calder’s 40-ft-high The Big Sail was 
dedicated at Boston’s Massachusetts 
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Most people wouldn't think that was a very important | 
part of a plane. We think every part of a plane is impor- | 
tant. Whether it makes the plane fly or just makes coffee. 
And with typical German fussiness we refuse to take off 
unless every part works perfectly. 

Maybe it's being ridiculously German to carry any- 
thing to such an extreme. Maybe not. Imagine how we 
treat the important things when we treatthe unimportant 


things so importantly. 
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Тесей for their importance to the world's most 
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ү E appropriate. Our relationship with corre- 
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phase Manhattan's approach to 
multinational banking 


A joint statement to multinational companies by 
Chairman Champion and President Rockefeller 


year-old Standard Bank to join in serving seventeen 
African countries through 1,104 branch offices. And 
this year we have expanded even further by entering 
into an agreement with Banque de Bruxelles, Belgium’s 
second largest bank, to jointly own Banque de Com- 
merce with offices in Brussels and Antwerp. 

By working together with established banking or- 
ganizations like these the world over we can give multi- 
national customers the area savvy of the indigenous 
banker. For added strength and the American touch 
we have ranking Chase men working side-by-side with 
affiliate management. 

And affiliation offers our customers another major 
advantage. 

The deposits of our affiliates are in local currency. 
Therefore, we can better serve our customers seeking 
to expand to countries where these affiliations are lo- 
cated. 

This, then, is our approach: 

To offer multinational business a service flexibility 
that uses, according to the dictates of advantage, the 
separate or collective capacities of our affiliates, our 
overseas correspondent banks, our offices in major 
trade centers, our representatives in key cities the 
world over and the services of our home based World 
Wide Projects Division. 

ж ж OX 


In short, we propose to do the best job for multina- 
tional companies with whatever facilities are necessary 
to do it. And we've chosen flexibility as the way to serve 
you best wherever you have a multinational need. 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK Е; 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 4 


Head Office: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 1001 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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activity would have been higher, Thus 
the scientists assumed that either the 
missing bomb had not broken apart 
on hitting land, or it had fallen into the 
sea. Further ballistics analysis and wind 
data enabled the Sandia computers 
eventually to plot the probable trajec- 
tory of the missing bomb and locate 
where it had hit the water. Their calcu- 
lations tended to confirm the story of 
Spanish Fisherman Francisco Simo y 
Orts, who had reported to Skeptical 
task-force officials that a “stout man” 
swinging from a parachute had hit the 
water onlv about 75 vds. from his hoat. 
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Now another Government agency has 
suggested a more direct solution: find 
more silver. To aid prospectors, U.S. 
Geological Survey scientists have de- 
signed and successfully tested a "silver 
snooper," a device capable of locating 
silver deposits buried as deep as three 
feet below the ground. By shooting a 
stream of neutrons into the earth, the 
snooper turns the silver temporarily ra- 
dioactive, causing it literally to signal 
its presence. Р 
Silver atoms that are caught in the 
penetrating beam capture neutrons and 
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"ING THE “SNOOPER” IN MARYLAND 
Decay may save the day. 


become unstable isotopes, emit- 
__ Затта rays that can be recorded 
snooper’s scintillation counter. 
silver isotopes, like radioactive 
* of other elements, have their 
tharacteristic half life—or rate of 
—and emit gamma rays at a spe- 
Pnergy level, the snooper’s detec- 
an distinguish them from atoms 
ier elements in the area that have 
een made radioactive by the neu- 
eam. 
? power to produce the snooper's 
1 of neutrons comes from a sim- 
soline engine that runs a primitive 
xf particle accelerator. A beam of 
cium (or heavy hydrogen) parti- 
mitted by the generator is directed 
xt deuterium absorbed in a titani- 
irget. As the deuterium particles 

___2, they release neutrons that are 
channeled into a beam that can cover 
a two-square-foot area of ground. The 
entire device, including the recording 
instruments, is small and light enough 
to be carried in the back of a Jeep. 
It has already been given trials in the 
field. 

In one such test, the snooper suc- 
cessfully detected silver ore particles 
that scientists had “seeded” in the 
ground at Greenbelt, Md. In another 
test, near Mineral, Va., the snooper de- 
termined that natural deposits of silver 
in an old zinc-mining area were too 
small to exploit economically. Geologi- 
cal Survey Physicist Frank Senftle, who 
headed the group that developed the 
snooper, believes that commercial mod- 
els can be available for use as early as 
this fall, at a cost of between $25,000 
and $35,000 per unit. 

For prospectors who find that price 
too steep, the Survey scientists are al- 
ready developing a hand-held “baby 
snooper” that is expected to cost about 
$3,000. It will shoot low-energy X rays 
at the ground, causing silver on the sur | 
face to fluoresce, and will measu) 
fluorescence on а scintillation 
Senftle sees the baby 

silver equivalent і 
Geiger counter, 
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activity would have been higher, Thus 
the scientists assumed that either the 
missing bomb had not broken apart 
on hitting land, or it had fallen into the 
sea. Further ballistics analysis and wind 
data enabled the Sandia computers 
eventually to plot the probable trajec- 
tory of the missing bomb and locate 
where it had hit the water. Their calcu- 
lations tended to confirm the story of 
Spanish Fisherman Francisco Simo y 
Orts, who had reported to skeptical 
task-force officials that a “stout man” 
swinging from a parachute had hit the 
water only about 75 yds. from his boat, 
five miles off Palomares. 

Precarious Perch. Late in February, 
when the final information from Palo- 
mares had been processed by the com- 
puters, Sandia scientists traced a square 
on a Spanish coastal chart and said, 
“Tell Alvin (the deep-diving research 
submarine that eventually found the 
bomb) to look here.” Three weeks lat- 
er, when the little sub finally located 
the missing bomb—2,500 feet below 
the surface, still shrouded in its para- 
chute and perched precariously on a 
70° slope—it was 1,200 yards from the 
final coordinates calculated in a labora- 
tory over 5,000 miles away. 
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Atomic Signals from Silver 

Since late last year, the silver-short 
U.S. has been forced to mint silverless 
“sandwich” quarters and dimes contain- 
ing a central layer of copper between 
two thin slices of copper-nickel alloy. 
Now another Government agency has 
suggested a more direct solution: find 
more silver. To aid prospectors, U.S. 
Geological Survey scientists have de- 
signed and successfully tested a “silver 
snooper,” a device capable of locating 
silver deposits buried as deep as three 
feet below the ground. By shooting a 
stream of neutrons into the earth, the 
snooper turns the silver temporarily ra- 
dioactive, causing it literally to signal 
its presence. ; 

Silver atoms that are caught in the 
penetrating beam capture neutrons and 
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TESTING THE "SNOOPER" IN MARYLAND 
Decay may save the day. 


briefly become unstable isotopes, emit- 
ting gamma rays that can be recorded 
by the snooper’s scintillation counter. 
Since silver isotopes, like radioactive 
atoms of other elements, have their 
own characteristic half life—or rate of 
decay—and emit gamma rays at a spe- 
cific energy level, the snooper’s detec- 
tors can distinguish them from atoms 
of other elements in the area that have 
also been made radioactive by the neu- 
tron beam. 

The power to produce the snooper’s 
stream of neutrons comes from a sim- 
ple gasoline engine that runs a primitive 
type of particle accelerator. A beam of 
deuterium (or heavy hydrogen) parti- 
cles emitted by the generator is directed 
against deuterium absorbed in a titani- 
um target. As the deuterium particles 
collide, they release neutrons that are 
channeled into a beam that can cover 
a two-square-foot area of ground. The 
entire device, including the recording 
instruments, is small and light enough 
to be carried in the back of a Jeep. 
It has already been given trials in the 
field. 

In one such test, the snooper suc- 
cessfully detected silver ore particles 
that scientists had “seeded” in the 
ground at Greenbelt, Md. In another 
test, near Mineral, Va., the snooper de- 
termined that natural deposits of silver 
in an old zinc-mining area were too 
small to exploit economically. Geologi- 
cal Survey Physicist Frank Senftle, who 
headed the group that developed the 
Snooper, believes that commercial mod- 
els can be available for use as early as 
this fall, at a cost of between $25,000 
and $35,000 per unit. 

For prospectors who find that price 
too steep, the Survey scientists are al- 
ready developing a hand-held “baby 
snooper" that is expected to cost about 


$3,000. It will shoot low-energy X rays i 


at the ground, causing silver on the 
face to fluoresce, and will measu 
fluorescence on a scintillation со! 
Senftle sees the baby snoopero 
silver equivalent the 
Geiger counter, 
prospectors dire 
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Homicide on the Campus 

In the dimness of the University of 
Chicago’s Rockefeller Memorial Chap- 
el, pretty Coed Susan _Alberi, 18, 
passed her fellow worshiper а note. 
Would he please kneel in prayer? With 
a smile, he complied. “He thought I 
was trying to pick him up,” Susan re- 


counts gleefully. “Instead 1 choked him 


with my rosary.” hee 

Her “kill” was worth two points in 
the newest campus craze, “The Hunt,” a 
game patterned on The Tenth Victim. 
As in the movie, players are divided into 
“hunters,” who are given the names of 
their prey, and “victims,” who are sim- 
ply notified that they are on someones 
assassination list. One session of the 
hunt goes on for four days; then the di- 
rectors assay the kills, award one point 
if the kill was technically feasible and 
actually was carried out, two points, if 
the kill was technically brilliant. How- 
ever, if the hunter is killed by his vic- 
tim, he loses one point; if he kills a 
bystander, he loses two points. The first 
to win ten points is named a “decath- 
lon” (as in the movie) and gets a party 
thrown in his honor. 

Scrambled Brains. Midwest campus- 
es are now fairly humming with homi- 
cidal ingenuity. One Chicago student 
got a long letter from the Bursar’s Of- 
fice, discussing his tuition payments, 
didn’t realize that he had been trapped 
until the last paragraph: “By the way, 
you have just been handling paper im- 
pregnated with contact poison—phenyl- 
hydrazine substitution products. This 
poison should by now be spreading 
through your system and you will lie 


ART SHAY 


COED GARROTING “VICTIM 
And flamethrowers in the shaving cream. 
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DAVID GAHR 


VISOR SHADE 


Variety is the spice. 


groaning on the floor. This is your hunt- 
er speaking. You are now dead.” 
Elsewhere on campus, one victim was 
hit on the head with a pillow labeled 
*2,000-Ib. safe"; others have run into 
rubber bands stretched to simulate high- 
voltage wires, been cut down by lasers 
(flashlight beams), incinerated by flame- 


throwers (pressurized shaving-cream 
containers), drilled with water guns. 


Some of the more adventuresome kills: 
> A plastic explosive was planted in 
the earpiece of a telephone and set to 
explode at the sound of A on a tuning 
fork. After planting the device, the 
hunter called his victim, then twanged 
the fork. Boom. 

> A girl was coaxed into a sound stu- 
dio by a student disk jockey on the pre- 
text that he wanted to tape her voice 
for a commercial. Then, turning hunt- 
er, he loosened the doorknob, and from 
the control room sent a screaming high- 
frequency sweep that scrambled his vic- 
tim’s brains. Two points. 

Basic Motive. Started at Oberlin, 
where an ІВМ 1620 computer matches 
hunters and victims and keeps tab of 
point totals, the game spread to the Il- 
linois Institute of Technology, and last 
month reached the University of Chi- 
cago, where 100 paired hunters and vic- 
tims, including four members of the 
faculty, were last week furiously play- 
ing at murder. 

What makes the game fun? The 
Tenth Victim, set in the 21st century 
when war has been outlawed, describes 
The Hunt as “a safety valve for hu- 
manity’s latent aggressive instincts.” The 
same rule would seem to apply on cam- 
pus. Sophomore Andrew Lachman, who, 
along with Junior Michael Starrels, or- 
ganized the game at Chicago, calls it “a 
means of letting off aggression, a way 
to break some of the academic tension 
on campus.” Starrels suggests a more 
basic motive: “There isn't much social 
activity on this campus,” says he, ‘‘and 
this is a good way to meet girls.” 
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MUSIC 


CELLISTS 


Master Class 

“The best thing a musician can pos- 
sibly do after he has acquired a great 
deal of experience," says Cellist Gregor 
Piatigorsky, "is to pass it on to younger 
musicians. So many people are now 
gone—Kreisler, Toscanini, Rachmani- 
noff—who never had students. This is a 
great loss.” It is also a sad fact that few 
celebrated performers have much in- 
terest in teaching—and fewer still have 
any talent for it (Rachmaninoff, for 
example, was a dour, retiring man, 


Li 


PIATIGORSKY & STUDENTS 


his fists and waving his arms, he peppers 
his students with encouragement. 

>To one playing ponderously: “Its 
very important not to play very im- 
portantly. If you begin to play a fairly 
easy, gay and amusing piece with great 
importance, then the piece becomes less 
important than the player. If the piece 
is simple and gay, then the cellist must 
be simple and gay." 

> To a student who dropped a note: 
“Ours is a single-note instrument, so we 
have to play well one note at a time; 
every note must be good. You must 
imagine that you are in an auction, and 


SHEEDY AND LONG 


= Лы SERES 


In battle against boredom. 


hardly cut out to be the Mr. Chips of 
the keyboard). Fortunately for a few 
lucky cellists, however, Piatigorsky, 61, 
has both the interest and the talent. By 
virtue of his superior musicianship, his 
good humor and infectious love for his 
art, he is one of the greatest cello 
teachers ever. 

He approaches teaching with the con- 
viction that the worst enemy of art is 
boredom. “The child starts out with a 
dull teacher. Plunk, plunk. What should 
be a beautiful experience becomes 
drudgery. Terrible. We must keep them 
in flames.” Piatigorsky keeps the fire 
aglow. Every week or so, about a dozen 
talented students in his master’s class 
come to his big house in West Los 
Angeles and form a semicircle in his 
living room. Piatigorsky slumps his big 
frame (6 ft. 34 in.) into an easy chair, 
and one by one the students play a solo. 
Now the old cellist closes his mournful 
eyes in repose, now he nods his head 
enthusiastically, now lurches forward 
to demonstrate a point on his cello. He 
saws the air with an imaginary bow, 
sings in his rumbling borsch-accented 
voice: “Dom dom раһ раһ dom.” 
Scowling, smiling, grimacing, clenching 
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every single note has to be so good that 
you can sell it without any argument. 
Every note must have quality, as if all 
by itself it is some kind of melody." 

> To a student wearing a vague ex- 
pression: “There is a certain absent 
look in you when you play. You can 
imagine that it is not important how 
you look, but I can assure you that it 
is. I remember once in Kansas City 
we were rehearsing and an insurance 
agent interrupted us. He wanted to in- 
sure our fingers, but one of the musi- 
cians said: "Why do you talk only about 
the finger? Why aren't you concerned 
about the nose? Do you think any of 
us can give a recital without a nose? 
In other words, the total appearance is 
of great importance." 

>To a student with a self-effacing 
manner: "Forget about modesty; be a 
show-off. There has never been written 
a modest symphony, a humble rhap- 
sody. You must be able to say with 
great feeling, `1 hate you’ or I 10у 
you.’ Once you are able to say that 

will find you can play the: 

Midway through 
the class adjo E 
for sandwiche 
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gorsky’s reminiscences from nearly 50 
years of concertizing. When a pupil 
complains about pre-performance jit- 
ters, he confides that he himself has 
found no easy remedy: *I try looking 
in the mirror and saying "You're the 
greatest cellist in the world.’ ? But alas, 
he adds sadly, “I don’t believe me.” Or 
he will tell of the evening he dined 
with Amateur Fiddler Albert Einstein. 
The scientist asked Piatigorsky how he 
liked his violin playing. The cellist hes- 
itated. Jt was probably the first time 
that Teacher Piatigorsky was at a loss 
for ready analysis of someone’s playing. 
But only momentarily. “Eh,” he finally 
spluttered, “relatively well.” 
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MRS. MILLER 
Free form, to put it charitably. 


SINGERS 


Kansas Rocking Bird 

Like any aspiring singer, Mrs. Elva 
Miller has had to struggle to be heard. 
In her case, though, the struggle has 
been going on for most of her 58 years. 
When she was a child, people were for- 
ever telling her to knock off the sing- 
ing and please go skip rope or some- 
thing. But she persevered, joined the 
high School glee club and the church 
choir, later studied voice for seven years 
at Pomona College. Still, whenever she 
tuned up, people tended to drift out 
Of earshot, and friends politely sug- 
Bested that maybe please she should 
take up knitting or something. 

Not Elva. She recently recorded an 
album of pop songs—and look who's 
laughing now? Everybody who has 
heard Mrs. Miller's Greatest Hits. In 
the kooky world of pop music, where 
the bizarre is so commonplace, Hits has 
become one of the hottest and certainly 
one of the most hilarious albums ever 


to crash the record market. 

Ricochet Effect. The album, which 
includes her inimitable renditions of 
such teen standards as Downtown, has 
sold more than 250,000 copies in just 
three weeks, and the network TV shows 


46 


are clamoring for her services. While 
Elva may not replace Elvis, her rocking. 
chair rock features a kind of slippin 
and slidin' rhythm that is uniquely her 
own. Her tempos, to put it charitably, 
are free form; she has an uncanny 
knack for landing squarely between the 
beat, producing a new ricochet effect 
that, if nothing else, defies imitation, 
Beyond all that, her billowy soprano 
embraces a song with a vibrato that 
won't quit, as in Gonna Be Like That: 


We're gonna turn the jukebox high, 
Get some sounds 
080 
of the goo000? gi 200000, 


Because we've got rhythm 
in 000ouuuurrr. bo00900000000nes. 


As if that weren't enough, Mrs. Miller 
also tosses in a few choruses of whis- 
tling for a change of pace. The net re- 
sult is the most titillating new voice 
since Florence Foster Jenkins.* 

A plumpish, warmhearted matron, 
Mrs. Miller was raised in Kansas, now 
lives alone in a modest bungalow in 
Claremont, Calif. With the income 
from her album, she has set up a medi- 
cal trust fund for her husband, who is 
confined to a rest home. Her friends, 
she says happily, are surprised at her 
success. Just six years ago, when she 
made her debut recital at the local 
Baptist church, only six hardy souls 
turned out to hear her program of 
sacred songs. The fortunes of Mrs. Mil- 
ler began to change when she began 
making recordings at her own expense, 
"just for the ducks of it." Her accom- 
panist somehow induced a disk jockey 
to play one of her songs on his pro- 
gram. The reaction was such that Capi- 
tol Records signed her up and the Kan- 
sas songbird was at last on her way. 

No Go-Go. The heady ascent to 
fame has left Mrs. Miller slightly be- 
mused, and still sweetly oblivious to the 
fact that she can't sing worth a hoot. 
"I'm not the best musician in the world,” 
she says modestly. *My musicianship 
might crumble under someone like 
Leonard Bernstein." And while she can- 
didly admits that her classically trained 
voice is not attuned to rock ’n’ roll, she 
is touched by the interest of her teen- 
age fans. Last week, while trying to de- 
cide which of her two concert gowns 
she will wear for her appearance on 
the Ed Sullivan Show on May 14, she 
mused: “The kids don't want me in go- 
go boots and stretch tights. I think they 


are very much in need of a grandma 
right now.” 


* A well-to-do amateur coloratura who, until 
her. death in 1944, sponsored her own annual 
recitals in Manhattan, events which always 
drew sellout crowds and an uproarious re- 
ception. Her specialty: a flower sone during 
which she hurled roses, basket and all, at the 
audience while assaulting the scale, as one 
critic put it, “like a cuckoo in its cups.” 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


ance in the borscht belt, King kept 
plugging, waited to be discovered, 

While he waited, he bounced like a 
matzo ball from Montreal to Minneap- 
olis, from Cleveland to Cincinnati, driv- 
ing himself 52,000 miles a year. His 
delivery ranged as wide as his itinerary; 
finally he settled down to a hostile style 
that got the audience before they got 
him. *I don't like you either," became 
his opening line. Somehow this worked 
and King began earning as much as 
$2,000 a week with a stand-up routine 
of one-liners like, “We were so poor we 
lived below the candy store." Later, he 
played up to London, even got to meet 
the Queen. Their brief exchange, since 
widely publicized, may be apocryphal. 
She: *How do you do, Mr. King?" He: 
*How do you do, Mrs. Queen?" 

Fun at the Waldorf. After Britain, 
King captured Canada, and then 
achieved his greatest prominence in the 
U.S. (the Sullivan show, the Garry 
Moore program) with curt wisecracks 
mostly about the sorrows of suburbia: 
“I really believe my wife collects the 
garbage from the neighbors just so I 
can take it out for her." 

Now that he owns a Rolls and a 
$250,000 suburban home in Long 
Island, King knows whereof he piques. 
“Гуе been making fun of weddings and 
bar mitzvahs for years,” he says. “Then 
when my son’s turn comes, J turn 
around and do it worse. It was at the 
Waldorf. I had a $150 heart-shaped 
chopped-liver mold. The cook said, ‘For 
$50 more I can make it pulsate.' I had 
more fun making an idiot of myself.” 


ROCK 'N' ROLL 


C'est la Hair 

The folk-rocker who calls himself 
Antoine has a shoulder-length coiffure, 
wears pastel flowered Pucci shirts and 
silky Courréges slacks. In some circles 
in the U.S. these days, that sort of getup 
hardly raises an eyebrow. In France, it's 
something new, and that helps to ex- 
plain why Antoine is the biggest thing 
there since Scotch. His records are out- 
selling Charles Aznavour, Yves Mon- 
tand and Jobnny Hallyday combined. 
Wherever he goes, the kids—the girls, 
especially—engulf him. At Paris’ Olym- 
pia Music Hall, it took 35 flics to 
keep back the girls, who retaliated by 
littering the stage with their panties. 
“Never in French show business,” mar- 
vels Maurice Chevalier, who ought to 
know, “has an artist reached the top 
so fast.” It may be carrying art too 
far to call Antoine an artist, but there 
is no doubt that he is on top. 

Love, Modern-Style. He got there, 
in the past four months, singing unmelo- 
dious songs in a plain, unemotional, 
unmusical voice. His repertory is the 
same protest, parent-baiting message 
music that is now becoming passé in the 
States. One of his hits, La Guerre, 
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sounds like a medley of Eve of Destruc- 
tion and Blowin’ in the Wind: 
Our entire world is collapsing. . . 
The bomb is ready to fall, the button 
to be pushed. 
Sometimes children raise. their voices 
to say 
Let us make a truce before this 
alarming future. 
But their voices fly off into the wind. 
Perhaps more original are Antoine’s 
reflections on love, modern-style. In 
France, there is a movement afoot to 
repeal a 1920 statute prohibiting con- 
traceptives for women. While the law 
itself has never been much of an inhibit- 
ing factor in France, it does give An- 
toine and the kids something to protest 
about. He sings an anguished ballad 
about an impoverished young wife who 
winds up killing her nine children and 
herself. He makes the same point in a 
lighter strain in Antoine’s Lucubrations, 
his hottest-selling record so far: 
I received a letter from the Presi- 
dent's office 
Asking me: Antoine, you have good 
common sense. 
What can we do to make the coun- 
try richer? 
Antoine’s answer: 
Put the Pill on sale in the dime stores. 
Revolutionary Refrain. Offstage, 
Pierre Antoine Muraccioli, 21, is not at 
all in the same alienated, humorless 
bag with his U.S. precursors. His con- 
stant refrain is “Je m'en fous" (I don't 
give a damn) but actually he does; he 
spends his days conscientiously study- 
ing engineering. “1 don't figure on revo- 
lutionizing the world," he says. Obvi- 
ously he is enjoying it too much to 
change it. After graduation, he figures 
on packing his guitar and Puccis for a 
fall concert tour of the States. 
REPORTERS ASSOCIES 
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ECUMENISM 


From Handholding to Engagement 
In the six years since the Rev. Eu- 
gene Carson Blake first proposed the 
creation of a giant Protestant super- 
church, participants in the annual Con- 
sultation on Church Union have spent 
their time sparring over preliminary is- 
sues, Last week in Dallas came what 
Episcopal Bishop Robert Gibson of Vir- 
ginia called “a crucial moment’: dele- 
gates from the eight churches in the 
C.O.C.U.* agreed on a set of principles 
for the merger, clearing the way for 
preparation of a formal union plan. 
Much Agreement. Summing up the 
agreement, Methodist Theologian Al- 
bert Outler suggested that the denomi- 
nations had “passed from handholding 


JIM MURRAY 


BLAKE, GIBSON & C.O.C.U. DELEGATES 
With more strength than intended. 


to an engagement." In four days of 
debate, the delegates: 
> Adopted a 3,000-word open letter 
to the churches involved in the union 
justifying the merger as an expression 
of God's will. 
> Approved a 15,000-word 
of Church Union," 
on faith, worship, Sacraments and ‘the 
ministry, that reflected theological 
agreement reached at previous Consul- 
tation sessions, This document will be 
circulated to the churches and, with 
their accepted suggestions, will form 
the basis of a formal plan of union. 


) "Principles 
including chapters 


* Blake's original Proposal, mad isco- 
pal Bishop James А. Pike's RENS OOV 
in San Francisco, was for a union of his own 
United Presbyterians, the Methodists, the Epis- 
copalians and the United Church of Christ. 

"Since then, the Disciples of Christ, the Evan. 
gelical United Brethren, the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Church and the Southern Pres- 
byterians have become full Partners in the 
Consultation. 
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> Set aside for study as needing “more 
work” a paper on the structure of the 
church that centers on the still contro- 
versial and undecided role and power 
of bishops. This topic will be taken up 
again at next year's meeting. 

> Proposed a timetable for merger that 
calls for creation and ratification of a 
union plan within 13 years, followed 
by some 30 years of federation during 
which a constitution will be prepared. 

“I think we have come out of this 
meeting with more strength than we 
intended when we went into it," said 
Bishop Gibson. In fact, plenty of ob- 
stacles remain before Blake's ecumeni- 
cal dream becomes a reality. Although 
the delegates in Dallas were committed 
to merger, many privately wondered 
whether their churches were willing to 
make the surrender of power and prin- 
ciple that the union will demand. “The 
man in the street is for church union 
and motherhood," said President Ben 
Herbster of the United Church of 
Christ, "but when union means giving 
up St. John's down there by the eas sta- 
tion, that may be another matter." 

Union Under Мау. Particularly cru- 
cial to the future of the C.O.C.U. will be 
the attitudes of the Episcopalians and 
Methodists. Under pressure from their 
Anglc-Catholic wing, the Episcopalians 
might well refuse to give Consultation 
delegates the power to negotiate a un- 
ion plan. Methodist commitment to the 
union could collapse on many issues, 
such as whether bishops would have 
the power to appoint pastors. At Dal- 
las, Methodist delegates acknowledged 
the justice of such fears but pointed 
out that, as the largest church involved, 
Methodism has most to lose from the 
union. 

Nonetheless, the delegates went 
home with a euphoric feeling that the 
union was at long last under way. Said 
United Church of Christ Minister Da- 
vid Colwell, who will chair the next 
two annual sessions: "There's a grow- 
ing feeling that we are not just persons 
of good will gathered together but are 
really involved in the oneness that is the 
true definition of the Body of Christ. 
The fearfulness as to the future of the 
Consultation has been in large measure 
dissipated." 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 
In His Own Society 


“Piety based on error is indefensible,” 
Says Father John Lawrence McKenzie, 
and the error that he refers to is the 
fundamentalist misreading of Scripture. 
A witty and outspoken Jesuit scholar 
from Indiana, McKenzie considers it 
his right and duty to set his fellow 
churchmen Straight about the Bible, 
which was not open to critical study by 
Roman Catholics until Pius XII en- 
couraged it in his 1943 encyclical on 
Scriptural studies. In so doing, McKen- 
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MILESTONES 


Died. Richard Farina, 29, folk singer 
who, with Wife Mimi (sister of Folk 
Heroine Joan Baez), cut two well- 
received albums before writing a just- 
published novel on the hippies (Been 
Down So Long It Looks Like Up to 
Me); in the crash of a speeding motor- 
cycle, near Carmel, Calif. 


Died. Prince Friedrich of Prussia 
54, Kaiser Wilhelm’s grandson and a 
gentleman farmer, who spent World 
War П as a volunteer farm laborer in 
England and became a British subject, 
but later returned home to resume his 
royal titles; by drowning, presumably 
suicide, the same day his wife of 20 
years, Brewery Heiress Lady Brigid 
Guinness, started divorce action; in the 
Rhine River near Wiesbaden. 


Died. Edward Greeno, 65, Scotland 
Yard’s chief detective superintendent 
from 1945 to 1959, who won 80 official 
commendations for a lifetime of brav- 
ery in the No. 1 district (Soho), includ- 
ing the 1955 breakup of the notorious 
Jack Spot gang; of a heart attack; in 
London. 


Died. Charles Howard, 69, a fat, 
hearty apple grower whose unshaken 
belief in Santa Claus led him in 1937 
to start a school for St. Nicks in Albion, 
N.Y., teaching all-round jolliness, beard 
upkeep and child psychology, all of 
which he practiced himself in Man- 
hattan as Macy's incomparable Santa 
for 15 years; of a pulmonary embolism; 
in Newfane, N.Y. 


Died. Alex F. Osborn, 77, one of the 
founders of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, world's fourth-biggest adver- 
tising agency, who coined the term 
“brainstorming,” the group-think ap- 
proach to problem solving now ex- 
panded far beyond Madison Avenue; 
of a blood deficiency; in Buffalo. 


Died. Amédée Ozenfant, 80, French 
painter and art theorist who, along 
with Le Corbusier, issued a 1918 man- 
ifesto in Paris denouncing cubism, as 
then practiced, for being too preoccu- 
pied with geometry, instead urged artists 
to return to the real world, a concept he 
called “purism”; of a strangulated her- 


nia; in Cannes. 


Died. Walter S. Gifford, 81, presi- 
dent and then chairman of A.T.&T. 
from 1925 to 1950, who rose from stock 
clerk (at $10 a week) to chief (at 
$250,000 a year) by the time he was 
40, is credited with expanding assets 
from $3 billion to $10 billion by push- 
ing phone service into every world city, 
which he sold to the public through a 
broad-based stock ownership that now 
boasts 2,840,500 holders of A. T. & Ts 
529 million shares; of complications 
following a hip injury; in Manhattan. 
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This 7-pound Westinghouse Lunar TV 


When Apollo astronauts send back 
the first “live” pictures from the 
moon, they'll use a seven-pound elec- 
tronic TV camera not much larger 
than a home movie camera. Devel- 
oped by Westinghouse, its eye is a 
new super-sensitive vidicon tube that 
actually “sees” in the dark— making 
it possible to televise pictures an or- 
dinary camera would not be able to 
pick up. 
i Inside the camera are molecular 
—-integrated circuits — smaller than a 


You can be sure if its Westinghouse 


... tiny molecular integrated circuits make its light weight ро 


match head—which in this case re- 
place more than 500 conventional 
components. These complex minia- 
ture circuits, etched on small chips 
of silicon, have established new 
standards of reliability for special- 
ized applications. Improved manu- 
facturing methods and standardiza- 
tions of circuits have reduced costs 
to make extensive industrial and con- 
sumer applications practical. 
Westinghouse research laborato- 
ries are constantly developing other 
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U.S. BUSINESS 
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ACKLEY 


Conflicting counsel on perplexing decisions. 


taxes jumped 88% between early 1961 
and late 1965, he said: “It is time to ask 
whether a further rise in the share of 
profits in the national income is in the 
interest either of the health of the na- 
tion’s economy or in the interest of busi- 
ness itself.” Treasury Secretary Henry 
Fowler declared that the economic out- 
look is so uncertain that to battle in- 
flation by boosting taxes now “might 
present some danger of ‘overcure.’ ” 

Detroit's Downturn. Even if Johnson 
eventually calls for a tax hike, he will 
have trouble selling it to Congress dur- 
ing an election year. So far in 1966, 
Congress has aggravated the inflation- 
ary danger by appropriating $3 billion 
more for nonwar spending than John- 
son asked for. House leaders contend 
that they will not support a tax hike 
unless Viet Nam spending swells enor- 
mously—which it may well do. Appro- 
priations Chairman George Mahon be- 
lieves that Viet Nam “is going to cost us 
many billions more than asked for in 
the fiscal 1967 budget.” 

How then to avoid inflation? Last 
week men who presumably know busi- 
ness best, 543 executives at the annual 
meeting of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, voted by an 18-to-1 ratio to 
urge a slash in federal spending instead 
of a tax rise. 

The obvious argument against higher 
taxes is that business is already begin- 
ning to hurt from the labor shortage 
and from tight credit. Reflecting the 
auto industry's concern last week were 
General Motors' announcement that it 
was putting at least four of its 23 car- 
assembly plants on three-day or four- 
day work weeks and Ford's decision to 
eliminate Saturday overtime at four of 
its nine assembly plants. Auto sales in 
April were off almost 5% from last 
year's record, and the inventory of un- 
sold cars swelled to 1,582,000 com- 
pared with 1,337,500 a year ago. All 
the publicity about the industry’s safety 
record has begun to damage the auto- 
makers, notably General Motors, whose 
Corvair sales are off 53.4% from last 
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year's rate and whose entire Chevrolet 
division is down 6.6%. 

G.M.'s Announcement. The news 
from Washington and Detroit gave Wall 
Street’s nervous investors an excuse to 
sell more furiously. The Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average worried off ten points 
after Ackley's critique of profits, con- 
tinued down after Martin's endorsement 
of higher taxes, plunged another 26 
points in 14 trading sessions after 
G.M.'s disclosure of a production cut- 
back, falling to an intraday low of 889. 

Then the Dow-Jones ticker carried a 
strategic and slightly curious G.M. an- 
nouncement that all of its plants would 
resume normal operations this Monday, 
and the market—again overreacting— 
rallied 134 points in the final hour of 
trading, closing at 903. Actually, Gen- 
eral Motors said only that its plants 
would work Monday but was obscure 
about whether they would work full 
weeks. Later, G.M. said that eight of 
its assemby plants, rather than the 
previously announced four, will skip 
between one day's and three days’ work 
before the end of this month. 

Wall Street's Outlook. The stock 
market’s bulls have been frustrated for 
more than a year because every sub- 
stantial rise has been nipped by scare 
talk fanning fears of a business down- 
turn in the months ahead. A year ago, 
the market was sent tumbling from 940 
to 841, after the Fed’s Bill Martin com- 
pared the modern economy with that 
of the giddy 1920s. Last February, the 
market climbed to a record 995 and 
seemed headed toward 1,000, but talk 
of tight money and tougher taxes again 
sent it down. 

Though the market will quite possi- 
bly go lower still, this very fact carries 
a potential of strength for the future. 
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ears. Moreover, plenty of big buy- 
[> ус is waiting on the sidelines. 
Brokers are holding $1.8 billion in un- 
used cash for their investors and large 
institutions have plenty of money in 
reserve. They may well come in and 
pick up bargains when and if the John- 
son Administration finally decides what 
economic policy to follow. When Wash- 
ington does clear the air, even by rais- 
ing taxes or boosting interest rates, the 
oversold and underpriced stock market 
will very likely rise. 


Everybody's Dividend 

Speaking to a group of Polish Ameri- 
cans, President Johnson noted last week 
that some Communist countries are be- 
einning to appreciate the value of the 
main motive force of the capitalist econ- 
omy: profits. “In Eastern Europe,” said 
he, “profits are coming to be under- 
stood as a better measure of produc- 
tivity.’ Almost as the President was 
speaking, his top economist, Gardner 
Ackley, was publicly faulting U.S. cor- 
porate profits. Indeed, much of the cur- 
rent nervousness in the stock market 
and most of the worry among business- 
men stem from fear that whatever the 
Administration does to fight inflation— 
through taxes, credit policy or controls 
—will somehow be aimed mainly at 
business profits. 

Ackley’s prime point was that, in the 
five years of the U.S. prosperity explo- 
sion, profits have climbed twice as fast. 
as the gross national product, personal 
income or wages, and they should not 
continue to do so. Such a profitable 
performance, said Ackley, means that 
“either prices have been raised more 
than costs, or prices have not been re- 
duced where costs have fallen.” And 
so, if businessmen continue to raise 
prices to increase their profit margins, 
then labor will make far more extrav- 
agant demands—and inflation will take 
off unfettered. 

Stocks & Pensions. What is often 
overlooked in such a discussion is that 
the welfare of workers, shareholders, 
pensioners—indeed the entire economy 
—depends very directly upon corporate 
profits. When profits rise, companies are 
much more generous in raising salaries 
and wages. Equally important, profits 
are what make the stock market move; 
the price of a company's stock is de- 
termined essentially by its profits and 
Prospects for earnings growth. Almost 
one-quarter of the nation's families now 
own stock; in addition, one-half of all 
Americans have indirect holdings in 
Stock through pension and profit-sharing 
funds and variable-annuity insurance 
policies. The value of private U.S. pen- 
Sion funds alone climbed from $12 bil- 

lion in 1950 to $77 billion in 1964, 


thanks in large part to rising profits and 
stock prices. 


The fact that practically half of cor- 


~~ Porate profits goes to the Government 


—the current tax rate is 48%—leq 
John Kennedy to remark that, “If Amer- 
ican business does not cash a fair profit, 


52 


this Government cannot earn sufficient 
revenues to cover its outlays.” Almost 
all of the rest goes to the owners of 
American business—millions of ordi. 
nary Americans, who last year collected 
$18.9 billion in dividends—or is plowed 
back by business for expansion, mod- 
ernization, automation and research. 
Business must be profitable in order to 
attract investors to put up still more 
risk capital. Such high-profit industries 
as electronics and office equipment find 
it much easier to get capital than such 
low-profit industries as textiles and 
steel. Says Shell Oil President Richard 
McCurdy: “We have to earn profit to 
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generate money. It is the first thing 
that investors look at." The result is 
the economy's cycle: profits create in- 
vestments, which in turn create jobs, 
which in turn create wages and con- 
sumer demand, which in turn create 
more profits. As the late Supreme Court 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis observed, 
profits are not only the proof, but also 
the essential condition of success. 

.. Risk & Inventiveness. How much prof- 
it 15 enough—or too much? It depends 
on the amount of risk and inventiveness 
involved in different industries. A profit 
of 6% on invested capital would surely 
be reasonable for à stable, secure busi- 
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ver t e six-year period, more than 
47 million passenger Cars were manu- 
factured, and so, as Ribicoff figured it 
the recalls affected 18.5% of all U.S. 
auto production. Many of the recalls 
were caused by irritating rubs and rat- 
tles. Such defects are inevitable, “We 
now manufacture passenger cars which 
average about 14,000 parts each.” 
wrote С.М. President James М. Roche 
in his covering letter to G.M.’s list. 
*It is hardly surprising under these cir- 
cumstances that imperfections some- 
times crop up." 

At least half of the recalls did indeed 
involve safety factors. All of this made 
at least one point perfectly plain: even 
though the Senate subcommittee rates 
credit for stimulating interest in safety 
among both auto manufacturers and 
buyers, the auto industry has been 
spending a lot of money for quite a 
while to make repairs it deemed need- 
ful without any edict from Capitol Hill 
or any publicity. 

Items on the list received by Ribicoff: 
> Chrysler '62s were in many cases 
made with weak steering linkage tie- 
rod joints that could affect drive con- 
trol; 346,008 cars were “campaigned” 
to eliminate the weakness. 
> Thunderbird '64s included 3,058 on 
which a hard slam of the doors tripped 
loose the parking brake. 
> Corvair '65s were assembled in а 
number of instances with positive bat- 
tery cables close enough to the front 
engine shield to be grounded; 18,596 
cars were recalled. 
> Buick LeSabre '65s and Wildcat '65s 
turned up a batch of cars with weak 
wheels; they were replaced on 11,257 
cars. 
> Chrysler '66s from two plants came 
off the lines with improperly tightened 
control-arm strut nuts; of 182,000 ve- 
hicles involved, 4596 were corrected 
before sale, and the remainder are now 
being “campaigned.” 
> Ford and Mercury '66s developed 
rear-brake-line vibrations to the point 
that 12,800 cars were corrected to 
avoid brake failure. 
> Pontiac '66s include 600 from one 
assembly plant that left wheel nuts un- 
tightened on the left sides of cars; so 
far, 570 have been rechecked. 
> A.M.C.s '66 models include some 
with improperly bored steering gears 
that can cause steerage failures under 
heavy loads; 4,099 cars have been fixed. 

With the receipt of the recall list, the 
Ribicoff subcommittee had all but fin- 
ished its job. But the commotion about 
auto safety continued, with some of the 
criticism being aimed at targets well 
beyond Detroit. Author Ralph (Unsafe 
at Any Speed) Nader moved from the 
Capitol's Senate wing to the House side, 
testified before the House Commerce 
Committee and took a few shots at for- 
eign cars. The Rolls-Royce, Critic Na- 
der said, is “overpriced and overrated.” 
Among other things, he complained, its 
door latches have an unpleasant habit 
of popping open on impact at as little 
as 20 m.p.h. 
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MISTER DONUT'S WINOKUR 
And its fun to boot. 


MARKETING 
The Rise of Franchising 


Because he felt that “it might be fun 
to operate a restaurant,” a Californian 
named Al Lapin Jr. eight years ago 
quit a job in television and opened a 
Burbank restaurant that specialized in 
pancakes. Lapin’s venture has been 
good for profits as well as pleasure. 
The single place has expanded into 152 
pancake houses in 26 states, all under 
Lapin's International. Industries, Inc., 
which last year grossed $30 million. 

Entrepreneur Lapin, 38, is on the 
way to becoming a millionaire, thanks 
mostly to franchising, one of the fastest- 
growing facets of U.S. business. Fran- 
chisers build national chains dealing in 
everything from popcorn to part-time 
help by licensing others to invest in and 
operate stores or offices; the franchiser 
makes money from the license and by 
selling supplies, techniques or recipes 
as well as nationally advertised signs, 
slogans and décor. Such operations now 
do a combined annual business of $25 
billion, are growing 10% yearly. 

As one measure of their success, 
Boston College recently opened a per- 
manent Center for the Study of Fran- 
chise Distribution. It is being under- 
written by 200 firms, including Lapin's 
Pancake Houses, Hertz Rent-A-Car, 
Carvel ice cream, Mister Donut of 
America, Inc., Western Auto, Midas 
Mufflers and Chicago's A to Z Rental, 
which rents everything for the home 
from axes to zaxes (a special cutter for 
roofing tiles). 

Melding Big & Little, Franchising has 
grown, its backers say, because it nicely 
melds the know-how of big b 

men with the drive and ami 
little businessmen, arry 
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tenant ever since Davies took him оп 
as general counsel for his American 
Independent Oil Co. in 1950. The two 
enough money." Winokur decided to work together like the barrels of a shot- 
license other businessmen to run ПІЗ Е азі only natural. " E F.D.R.’s 
shops, now oversees 230 of them, with curmudgeonly Interior dons m. Har- 
45 more about to open. Big Sheraton old Ickes, Raymond's father, who picked 
Hotels chose franchising as a way to Davies to be wartime Deputy Petroleum 
broaden the chain's image and get bet- Coordinator when he was a vice presi- 
ter use out of its vast Teletype reserva- dent of Standard Oil of California. In 
tion system. Of 120 Sheraton hotels part because Davies had so faithfully 
and motels, 47 are now franchised. served the old oil-industry scourge, at 
Sheraton prefers experienced men war's end he found his former job at 
in its operation, but other companies Standard Oil unavailable. Honest Har- 
require only people with a yen to be in old” bought ten shares in the company 
business for themselves—plus a littlé and protested at an annual meeting. 
bit of capital. Midas Mufflers’ oper- The younger Ickes undoubtedly 
ators include two former rabbis and a 
retired sea captain, while Chicken De- 
light restaurants have been opened by a 
bank teller, a beautician and a school- 
teacher. Such entrepreneurs put up 
$6,000 on the average, but the price 
can vary widely. For $2,500, a would- 
be businessman can now open a shop 
selling foot-long meatballs at 90¢. 
Car-matic auto-washing stations go for 
$14,800, while Lapin’s pancake restau- 
rants require a $40,000 investment. 


SHIPPING 


Three or Four from One & One 
When American President Lines 
Chairman Ralph K. Davies wants to 
talk about mergers, he talks to himself. 
He is at the same time chairman of 
San Francisco’s Natomas Co., a holding 
company that owns 39% of the Pacific 
Far East Lines as well as 54% of 
American President Lines. A.P.L., in 
turn, owns 93% of Seattle-based Amer- 
ican Mail Lines. Last week, having 
mulled over the idea for two years, he 
moved to bring the three lines' 47 ships 
together under the A.P.L. house flag. A.P.L.s ICKES 
"We can make several million dollars Like the barrels of a shotgun. 
more in a consolidated operation," he 
explained. "It is one of those cases earned his place as the heir apparent. 
where one and one make three or four." Since he took over P.F.E.L.'s five aging 
Davies new line at the least should vessels in 1962, its fleet has grown to 
equal the $150 million in revenue that 14 modern ships, and profits have bal- 
the three separate lines brought home  looned 140% to $4,800,000 last year. 
last year. Though that would put it That at least must have impressed Da- 
ahead of the longtime No. 1 U.S. ship- vies, now 68, whose 24-vessel A.P.L. 
per, United States Lines (1965 reve- brought in 63% more revenue ($73 
nues: $114 million), the new setup is million) but earned only $4,500,000 
aimed less at U.S. competitors than іп 1965. 
at чеп рЕВр Шол particularly Тар- 
anese. In the last year and a 
fewer than 24 е рало INSURANCE 
merged into half a dozen major lines, Credit-Card Premiums 
а the West Coast shippers’ chief Like most traveling businessmen, in- 
c along the lucrative transpacific surance agents consider credit cards 
and Far East trade routes. all but indispensable. Lately, however, 


SPON dd and the Gover. agents have been alarmed to find that 
е merger, Davies’ опе of fa i it-card 
man оп the broad new American Presi- ш уде еше секс 


ў i \ items is insurance itself. Thirty card 
P кре. Raymond Wilmarth systems and charge-account issuers now 
nos s ast week moved to the — sell and service simple policies from 
MEAT M aS after four years in travel and accident to term life insur- 
- еше УОН шь pu East. - ance. So far, more than a dozen insur- 
p су: d ill j as a Marine ance companies are writing the policies. 
ps drill instructor (he won a Silver First to try the c dit-card scheme 
Star on Iwo Jima), Lawyer Ickes speaks оп a large scale was Los ANI ? Bene- 
six languages, has been a Davies lieu- ficial Insurance Group EUN med 

› 
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chising. Winokur opened опе Donut 
shop, slowly added six more. “I wanted 
to expand,” he says, “апа I didn't have 
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EXECUTIVES 
Tips Toward the Top 
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BRITAIN 
Out of the Black Case 


Even the outward forms of British 
tradition got bent again last week as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer James Cal- 
laghan took the Labor government's an- 
nual budget to the House of Commons. 
Instead of the shabby red leather case, 
passed along from one Chancellor to 
another for decades, he carried in a 
new and ominously black one. From it 
he produced the most unexpected tax 


PICTORIAL PARADE 


CANCELA GP Ti CLOUDS. 


CHANCELLOR CALLAGHAN 
The abbot confiscated the whips. 


plans since Sir William Harcourt intro- 
duced death duties in 1894. 

Bitten Bettors. With Britain strug- 
gling to defeat inflation at home, mod- 
ernize its outmoded industrial plant, and 
raise exports so as to end its balance-of- 
payments deficit, most of Callaghan's 
countrymen were braced for higher in- 
come, sales, tobacco and liquor taxes, 
and perhaps higher down payments on 
installment purchases. They got noth- 
ing of the sort. н 

Instead, following the controversial 
U.S. example, Callaghan set up ma- 
chinery for "voluntary" curbs on Brit- 
ish investment in the developed coun- 
tries of the sterling bloc—Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, Ireland and 
South Africa. He confirmed a 23% tax 
on gambling, effective Oct. 24, a tax 
on casinos starting Oct. 1, and a widely 
anticipated increase in corporate income 
taxes, from 35% to 40%. Britain, said 
Callaghan, will also ask West Germany 
to absorb the $224 million-a-year cost 
of keeping British troops there. 

Though the country’s imports are still 
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growing faster than exports, the Chan- 
cellor promised that Britain will scrap 
its 10% tariff surcharge in November. 
The surcharge on imports has run into 
much criticism, particularly from Brit- 
ain's trading partners in the European 
Free Trade Association. 

By all odds, Callaghan's greatest sur- 
prise was a "selective employment tax," 
aimed at redistributing Britain's strained 
labor supply to provide more goods for 
the export trade—without causing un- 
employment at home. 

Milking Millions. Starting in Septem- 
ber, all British employers will be taxed 
$3.50 a week for each man on their 
payroll, and smaller amounts for wom- 
en and boys ($1.75) and girls under 
18 ($1.12). The differential is meant to 
nudge firms to hire more women, boys 
and girls. Manufacturers of such ex- 
portable products as chemicals, metals, 
ships, autos, textiles, clothing, furniture 
and printing will get a rebate starting 
in March of $4.55 per man, thus giving 
them a cost-lowering government bonus 
of $1.05 per worker. 

Such other industries as transporta- 
tion, communication, fishing and agri- 
culture will be repaid what they are 
taxed. Service industries, from barbers 
to bankers, will get no refund at all. 
Though the scheme will milk $882 mil- 
lion out of the British economy during 
the fiscal year ending next April, the 
government still expects its $25.7 billion 
budget to run $800 million in the red. 

Callaghan sat down to a silent House 
of Commons, which had expected harsh 
measures, but instead found them mere- 
ly bewildering. Commented the London 
Times: "There was even an air of dis- 
appointment, as though the Commons 
were flagellants who had just had their 
whips confiscated by a benevolent ab- 
bot.” Next day the critics were heard 
from. Businessmen predicted that the 
payroll tax would drive up the cost of 
living. Union leaders predicted that the 
bonus to manufacturers would increase 
the already serious problem of labor 
hoarding. The influential Economist 
simply dubbed the budget “fatheaded.” 

Britain typically relies on special in- 
stead of general tax boosts, raises only 
48% of its government revenue through 
corporate and personal income taxes, 
as against 60% in the U.S. Rates, on 
the whole, are steeper than in the U.S. 
Britain’s 40% corporate tax compares 
to 48% in the U.S., but personal in- 
come taxes reach 91% on all earnings 
above $36,400 v. a top of 70% on in- 
comes above $100,000 in the U.S. Now, 
Britain has embraced deliberately dis- 


criminatory taxes to tinker with its trouz 


bled economy. That may well prove 

high price to pay in order 

foreign creditors without s 
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CARDIOLOGY 
The Fickle Heart 


Many a layman who has just had an 
electrocardiogram takes his doctor's 
verdict of *ECG normal" as an assur- 
ance of a long and healthy life. Cardi- 
ologists know better. The repetitive 
squiggles on the ECG paper are simply 
a graphic recording of the electrical 
impulses that signal the heart’s contrac- 
tions. While an ECG will reveal some 
types of heart abnormality, and specif- 
ically whether a man has recently had 
a heart attack, it has limited predictive 
value—a fact made dramatically clear 
in the case of Lyndon B. Johnson, then 
Majority Leader of the Senate, who 
had a severe heart attack in 1955 just 
the day after a routine checkup had 
yielded a normal ECG. 

The usual ECG, taken with a patient 
supine in a doctor’s office, shows what 
is supposed to be normal for those con- 
ditions: when the auricles contract there 
is a small upthrust called the P wave; 
this is quickly followed by a sharply 
spiking QRS wave as the ventricles con- 
tract; after a brief rest, there is a 
gently rising T wave before the ven- 
tricles get a fresh electric charge (see 
diagrams). What happens to the normal 
healthy man’s heart when he gets up 
off the couch and goes about his daily 
activities? : 

Inverted Waves. Led by Dr. Law- 
rence E. Hinkle Jr., a team of Cornell 
University Medical College researchers 
persuaded volunteers to spend up to ten 
hours of the day wearing miniaturized 
tape recorders and with two electrodes 
taped to their chests. Played back at 60 
times normal speed, their tape-recorded 
cardiograms were condensed into ten 
minutes, which made any abnormalities 
more apparent. 

The ECGs of healthy young men con- 
tained several surprises. In almost all 
cases, the T wave shrank when the men 
simply got up from a sitting position. 
It did so again during mild exercise. 
Eating a heavy meal had the same ef- 
fect as exercise, and walking upstairs 
immediately after eating intensified the 
changes. By afternoon, the heart rate 
averaged ten to 20 beats a minute 
faster than in the morning. 

More surprisingly, one-third of the 
healthy men had more striking and 
largely unexplained changes. Merely 
standing up put a notch in their T waves 
or turned them upside down; so did a 
heavy meal, after which, walking up- 
stairs flattened the ST segment or 
pushed it below the base line. The re- 
searchers wondered whether the phe- 
nomena reflected varying degrees of 
atherosclerosis. Healthy young women 
their arteries protected by a normal 
supply, of estrogens, supplied an em- 
phatically negative answer. Dr. Hinkle 
reported to the American College of 
Physicians that the young women's 
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ECGs seemed to be at least as variable 
as the men's, perhaps more so. 
Highway Stress. ECG changes in pa. 
tients with known heart disorders were 
more puzzling and in some cases down. 
right alarming, reported Dr. Thomas 
Killip III. A man of 20 who had no 
evidence of clear-cut heart disease had 
complained for years of occasional pal- 
pitations and extra heartbeats, even at 
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At rest - normal subject 
male, 29: hear! beat approx. 72/min. 


Climbing stairs after lunch 
same subject: approx. 100/min. 


N 1 
Inverted Т. Verc 


Rhythm change while driving 
patient, male, 20: approx. 100/min. 


M 
A WONS Abnormal waves 
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During angina attack 
patient, male, 50: approx. 130/min. 


Fibrillation while unconscious 
patient, male, 60: no true beat 


TIME Diagram by В. M. Chapin, Jr. 


rest. While wearing his ECG recorder 
he drove from New York to Princeton. 
What appeared to the cardiologists as 
dangerous bouts of nonrhythmic ven- 
tricular action occurred while the man 
was apparently unaware of them and 
doing 60 m.p.h. or more on the New 
Jersey Turnpike. He is now on digitalis, 
said Dr. Killip, апа is “living a com- 
pletely normal existence" —presumably 
still driving the turnpike 
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Her husband Carlo, a foppish ne’er-do- 
well, died in 1785; Napoleon was es- 
sentially his mother’s creation. “France 
is ablaze,” she told him as a youth 
“but it is a noble bonfire, my son, and 
worth the risk of getting burnt.” Icily 
realistic, she threw cold water on his 
early sizzling success. "Let's hope it 
lasts," she said at his coronation. Later 
she advised against involvement in 
Spain and Russia, Napoleon's two big- 
gest mistakes. Eerily vatic, she was “їп- 
formed" of his death on the very day 
it happened, 5,000 miles away, and pro- 
claimed with Napoleonic theatricality: 
“Inexorable history is seated on his 
coffin." She died in Rome at 86, alone 
except for a few passing strangers who 
had paid the janitor a penny for the 
privilege of watching her last throes. 

> Louis, the third of Napoleon’s four 
brothers, was a double-gaited dandy 
who knew a thing or two about bad 
luck. His wife fell in love with his boy 
friend. To console himself, Louis wrote 
wispy verses. In 1809, to spite his broth- 
er, he quit his job as King of Holland 
and ran away to sulk for a couple of 
years in Austria. In 1814, when the 
allies invaded France, he had no time 
to fight—he was too busy correcting 
proofs of his novel (Marie, ou les 
Peines de l'Amour). At 60, though 
syphilitic and confined to a wheelchair, 
he is said to have married a beautiful 
l6-year-old girl. In his entire life, he 
did only one thing of importance: he 
begot Louis Napoleon Bonaparte (Na- 
poleon IIl)—and was not really sure 
he had done even that. 

> Elisa, Napoleon's eldest sister, was 
a shrewd, bald bluestocking with "the 
soul of a libertine in the body of a 
spinster" and only two claims to fame: 
1) she made a fortune selling marble 
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Like a swarm of corpulent drones 
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busts of her brother, and 2) to preserve 
her properties, she turned traitor and 
delivered Florence to the allies in 1814. 
> Pauline, Napoleon's second sister, 
generally considered the most likable of 
the Bonapartes, was a nymphomaniac 
who, according to Stacton's account, 
“treated men as she treated clothes: 
if she did not like them, she wore them 
only once; if she did, she wore them 
out." In Auguste de Forbin, a society 
painter *endowed with a usable gigan- 
tism," she found a man who wore her 
out. To the horror of her husband, 
Prince Camillo Borghese, she went 
through money even faster than men, 
but she always found cash when Big 
Brother needed it. Were she and Na- 
poleon lovers? Several members of the 
family always liked to think so. In any 
case, Pauline was burnt out at 40. Her 
circulation became permanently de- 
ranged, and to warm her cold toes, she 
tucked them under the bare breasts of 
a lady-in-waiting. At 44, she died of 
abdominal cancer. 

> Jerome, Napoleon's youngest broth- 
er, a pretty-faced punk known as Fifi, 
was the black sheep of the family. At 
21, when Napoleon balked at his mar- 
riage to a Baltimore heiress named Bet- 
sy Patterson, he blithely abandoned the 
girl—with child—and concluded an al- 
liance with Catherine of Wiirttemberg. 
As King of Westphalia, he employed so 
many mistresses and staged such lavish 
entertainments (among them an oper- 
etta performed stark naked) that the 
kingdom went bankrupt within seven 
years. In 1812 he deserted his troops in 
Russia, and in 1840 he sold his 20-year- 
old daughter for several million francs 
to a notorious Russian sadist who tor- 
tured her nightly until the Czar inter- 
vened. In 1860, after a last grand fling 
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Spain moves ahead 
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The Badalona power stations and Madrid’s 
meteorological center, in which Siemens 
communications systems are used, 

are symbols of our long-standing 
partnership with Spain that reaches back 
over more than half a century – symbols 
too, of the capabilities of our companies and 
agencies throughout the world. In 16 
Spanish cities almost 3,500 employees, 
supported by our factories in Malaga, 
Cornella and Getafe, are engaged in work 
for our customers. 
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pseudonymous author of At Swim-Two- 
Birds. Flann O'Brien was one of the pen 
names of Brian O'Nolan, wit, playwright 
and civil servant. Under the pame af 
Myles na gCopaleen, he wrote a sa iri- 
NA [ог the Irish Times; he died 
in Dublin on April 1. But in all three 
identities, he was a great kidder. Ar 
Swim, first published in London in 1939 
and twelve years later in New York, has 
since gathered a subterranean reputa- 
tion—and thus this new edition—as 
possibly the most maddeningly compli- 
cated book ever written. It is also fun- 
ny, once the reader gets used to the sus- 
picion that the biggest joke is on him. 
Irish Garrulity. It is not a book the 
way a rose is a rose. It is a book about 
a book about a man writing a book 
about characters who write a book 
about him. Under cover of this pre- 
posterous stratagem, O’Brien parodies, 
satirizes and otherwise spoofs a num- 
ber of Irish social and literary con- 
ventions. Among them: the realistic 
novel, the bardic gigantism of Celtic 
literature, the circumlocutions of Irish 
journalism, the Irish anecdote, Irish 
prudery, and, in its wonderfully gar- 
rulous way, Irish garrulity itself. 
O'Brien's anarchic foray against the 
foolishness of fact begins with a uni- 
versity student who is trying to write a 
realistic novel between courses at the 
National University. It is a glum, pomp- 
ously polysyllabic work which gets out 
of hand because the main character is 
Dermot Trellis, described as “an ec- 
centric author,” a publican who has 
“conceived the project of writing a sal- 
utary book on the consequences that 
follow wrongdoing.” Trellis’ characters, 
in turn, include Fergus MacPhellimey, 
a "pooka," which is some sort of lep- 
rechaun, and John Furriskey, whose 
task it is to attack women and behave 
at all times in an “indecent manner.” 
Sow Neurosis. These bogles, unlike 
most fancy-free elves, are not bores; 
malice and eloquence save them from 
that un-Irish condition. All of them 
turn on Trellis, afflict him with more 
boils (64) than Job’s, and provoke him 
to a robust curse: “You hog of hell, 
you leper’s death-puke!” A bleak, black 
coda to the book-within-a-book says 
enigmatically: “Evil is even, truth is an 
odd number and death is a full stop.” 
Was Trellis mad? It is hard to say. Was 
he a victim of hallucinations? Professor 
Unternehmer, the German neurologist, 
allows Trellis “an inverted Sow neurosis, 
wherein the farrow eats their dam.” 
It is easy to dismiss this sort of thing as 
irresponsible fantasy, but it should be 
recalled that this last little apparently 
sick mick joke is directed against James 
Joyce, who made one of his characters 
Tage against Ireland as “the old sow 
that eats her own farrow.” 
Flann O'Brien, the man with three 
names, might have enjoyed a last post- 
humous joke in the last paragraph of 
his brilliant book. He cites а German 
who was hung up on the number three: 
"He went home one evening and drank 


60 


three cups of tea with three lumps of 
sugar in each cup, cut his jugular vein 
with a razor three times and Scrawled 
with a dying hand on a picture of his 
wife good-bye, good-bye, good-bye,” 
Even the Irish don’t joke about the Trin- 
ity except in dead unearnest. 


Dirty Old Man 


OMENSETTER'S LUCK by William H. 
Gass. 304 pages. New American Li- 
brary. $5.95. 


“Pale, pinch-faced little Jethro Fur- 
ber, the nail-eyed reverend, was nothing 
but bones, and even those you could 
have wrapped in a hankie. His twisted 
figure was like a knotted string, and he 
hated his parishioners. With fierce Puri- 
tan intensity he preached burning, his 
whole inside crying die, shouting die. 
He worked in his garden obsessively, like 
a madman picking imaginary lint from 
his sleeve. He wanted women, imagined 


WILLIAM GASS 
Effluvium is the least amiable excess. 


them in every posture. He wrote dirty 
doggerel and lied—his single skill. He 
lived in a thousand careening pieces, like 
а shattered army." 

In Jethro Furber, the outrageously 
vivid villain of this orgiastically original 
first novel, William Gass presents a hilar- 
ious portrait of the Puritan as a dirty 
old man. In Brackett Omensetter, the 
"wide and happy" hero of the book, he 
offers an archetypal antithesis: "Like 
the clouds, he was natural and beautiful, 
like a piece of weather in the room. Life 
eased from him like a smooth broad 
crayon line. He knew the secret—how 
to Бе.” 

Hero meets villain in the small Mid- 
western town where Furber holds forth 
as the local yack-in-the-pulpit. “Both of 
Omensetter’s hands reached for his hand, 
enclosing it like a worm in a fruit.” Ob- 
sessed with envy, Furber spreads lies 
about Omensetter and even tries to per- 
suade the townspeople that he has com- 
mitted murder. In the end the reverend 
Tepents his persecution, but too late to 
preserve his reason, which drowns in à 
loud orange effluvium of emotion. 

_Effluvium is the least amiable excess 
of which Author Gass is guilty, At his 
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Magically you are warmed 


By her gracious greeting the moment you 7, 
step aboard Japan Air Lines. For perfect hospitality is 
an honored tradition reserved for guests in Japan. And 
always performed with delightful feminine charm. 


by a tiny cup of sake 

Proffered by your lovely kimono-clad hostess. ity 
You savor other graces of Japan too. A refreshing oshibori 
hot towel. Delicious otsumami delicacies. 

Then JAL’s superb Continental cuisine. 


from one born to please 


You and you alone. Since earliest childhood, 

your JAL hostess has been trained to consider thoughtful 
personal service the most rewarding of all the arts. You feel 
she really enjoys pampering you. 
It’s the special charm of JAL today. 
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and accelerate several hundred times in 


working day. Hyster's Monotrol? puts 
control of these motions under your 
driver's right foot. Eliminates hand levers, 
increases safety, lowers operating costs. 
Ask your Hyster” dealer. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS, P. O. Box 328 * Peoria 
lilinois, U.S.A. Overseas manufacturing sales and service 
TRACTOR EQUIPMENT OPERATIONS — Construction. and 
logging equipment; Heavy duty trailers * INDUSTRIAL 
TRUCK OPERATIONS— Lift trucks, mobile cranes, straddle 
carriers. e 
MANUFACTURED IN: Portland, Ore 
Office) * Danville, Illinois * Peoria, is 
Ilinois * Canada * Australia 
France * The Netherlands * Sco 
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soul, but not enough to drive away a lover 

hekhov's genius. ў 
К TWAIN TONIGHT! invites the literate 
mind to a banquet with a consistently 
ironic, sometimes macabre American NIE 
So thoroughly does Hal Holbrook immerse 
himself in the psyche of Clemens that his 
performance seems like an uncanny trans- 
migration of souls. 

оа HERE | COME! Before а 
man can fully embrace the future, he must 
be willing to endure a somewhat ралі 
relinquishing of the past. Іп an honestly 
affecting portrait of an Irish émigré, Play- 
wright Brian Friel depicts a young man 
caught between the pull of memories and 
the beckoning of hopes. 

SWEET CHARITY. Dancer Gwen Verdon 
is dazzling as the doxy with a heart of 
gold, and Bob Fosse's brilliant choreog- 
raphy is as refreshing as a spring shower. 
But Neil Simon's book is a discouraging 
reminder that every silver lining must have 
its cloud. 

CACTUS FLOWER. While the French vener- 
ate Venus, they pay delicate court to Cu- 
pid as well, and delight in mixing a modi- 
cum of mischief in their amour. This sex 
farce imported from Paris is amusing 
proof that they do indeed preach well 
what they practice. 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU, but you 
can enjoy it while you have it, is the moral 
of this madness. The hilarious Sycamore 
family was first introduced to Broadway 
30 years ago by George S. Kaufman and 
Moss Hart, and it's nice to have them back 
in the neighborhood. 


= RECORDS 
Hot Singles 


SLOOP JOHN B (Capitol). The Beach 
Boys hoist sail to the tune of a seaworthy 
old chanty with a trim new arrangement 
by Brian Wilson that starts off rolling 
softly but soon has everyone swinging. 
The lads play it safe on the flip side with 
a Beatle-sounding You're So Good to Me 
about a doll who is kind and small. The 
music satisfies, but the words (“You take 
my hand, and you understand . . .") don't 
quite have the grip of 1 Want to Hold 
Your Hand. 

DIONNE WARWICK: MESSAGE TO MICHAEL 
(Scepter). “1 wish someone would tell me 
where ] fit in," this pop-gospel-rhythm- 
and-blues singer often asks. Dionne needn't 
fret; Hal David's lyrics, Bert Bacha- 
rach's music, and her own choir-loft wail 
fit together like Hallelujah and revival 
meetings. 

LEANING ON THE LAMP POST (MGM) 
finds Peter Noone, the Lancashire-toned 
Singer of Herman's Hermits, waiting "in 
сазе a certain little lady comes by." Clear- 
ly the quintet is also waiting for another 
gold platter to add to their collection of 
Tg un кот help ешш from their 

st released movie /, 

ЧЫКЫШ Told On (theme song 

THE GREENWOODS: PLEASE DON'T SE 
DADDY NO MORE WINE (Kapp). thes 
five lads and two lasses do folk music 

with a pop sound. The present item is the 
bluesy lament of a Sweet young chick 
whose daddy used to buy her pretty 
dresses and who now wears only thread- 
EL jhand-me-downs ‘cause Poppa spends 
p E gh in Old Joe's Friendly 

NANCY SINATRA: HOW DOES THAT GRAB 
YOU, DARLIN‘? (Reprise). Nancy gets tired 
of waiting around for her wandering tom, 


2 Address changes and subscription inquiries should be mailed to TIME International, 


Inc., at 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 60611. U.S. 


and scats. Fans who bought 1,000,099 
copies of her first hit record, These Boots 
Are Made for Walkin’, are sure to £O for 
this livelier-stepping tune. Her boots may 
not be seven-league, but Frankie’s little 
girl is making it in her own time. 

THE MAMA'S AND THE PAPA'S: MONDAY, 
MONDAY (Dunhill). The popular quartet 
is going strong all week, any. week, with 
this understated soul crusher by John 
Phillips, the group’s lead guitarist. The 
baritone and tenor make a good back- 
drop for the female voices, and the 
sawing strings add the right touch of 
heartache. 

THE McCOYS: COME ON LETS со 
(Bang). Record No. 4 by this male quar- 
tet from Indiana. Although the rock beat 
nearly drowns out the words, you get the 
message loud and clear—a call to spoon- 
ing, not traveling. 

THE YOUNG RASCALS: GOOD LOVIN’ (At- 
lantic). Still another rock group, adding 
to the glut. This one bloomed in the Gar- 
den State—which makes the Deep South 
Negro drawl puzzling, if pleasing. Rudy 
Clark and Arthur Resnick turn out a 
corny but effective song, which the rascals 
deliver with gospel fervor: “I was feelin’ 
so bad, I asked my family doctor just 
what I had.” And the M.D., with a wise 
"Yeah, yeah,” prescribes: “Good lovin’.” 


CINEMA 


JUDEX. A subtle, sophisticated French 
tribute to period pop art, based on the 
serialized adventures of a half-forgotten 
superhero who liked to vanquish villains 
and save maidens back in the silent-screen 
era. 

BORN FREE. Kenya's scenery is spectacu- 
lar, but the big cats snatch the lion's share 
of attention in a delightful film version of 
Joy Adamson's book about Elsa the lion- 
ess, whose loyalty and intelligence would 
do credit to any species. 

MORGAN! An improper bohemian misfit 
(David Warner) goes ape and declares 
gorilla war on his former wife (Vanessa 
Redgrave) in a wayward British comedy 
that only occasionally gets out of hand. 

HARPER. As a private eye focused on a 
kidnaping case, Paul Newman revives the 
Bogart tradition in lively style, with seedy- 
to-sumptuous local.color supplied by Julie 
Harris, Arthur Hill and Lauren Bacall. 

THE GIRL-GETTERS. Bird hunters fill their 
quota at a sleazy English seaside resort, 
where one young beachnik (Oliver Reed) 
shows a particular flair for wasting his 
youth. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
The life of Christ, taken word for word 
from Scripture by Director Pier Paolo Pa- 
solini, an Italian Communist with a re- 
freshingly earthy idea of how to do Bible 
movies. 

SHAKESPEARE WALLAH. A brilliant and 
graceful comedy about a young actress 
(Felicity Kendal) who encounters roman- 
tic complications while touring India with 
a tatty Shakespearean company left over 
from the British colonial era. 

DEAR JOHN. This tender, lusty lesson in 
love by Swedish Director Lars Magnus 
Lindgren studies the urgent biochemistry 
between a sailor (Jarl Kulle) and a girl 
(Сира Schollin having a weekend 

ing. 

THE GROUP. As in Mary McCarthy's 
Sossipy bestseller about Vassars class of 
33, eight little grads make an enter- 
taming soap-operatic mess of their lives 
while seeking sexual fulfillment and social 
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Т IN NEW YORK 


there is C Change—a nifty juggling act 
precariously balancing nine curlicues of 
wood atop each other, each bigger and 
brighter than the one underneath. Two in 
One, on the other hand, is a mad scram- 
ble of crooks, bends and 16 colors scat- 
tered across the floor. Through May 28 

ANTONIO FRASCONI— Dintenfass, 18 East 
67th. Wood in the hands of a sensitive 
artist can yield images ranging from the 
secular to the sublime. Frasconi is such an 
artist, and his recent woodcuts vary from 
bright meadows to brooding thoughts 
charming fables to the monstrosities of 
men, the most powerful being a new series 
called Hawks. Through May 28. 


MIDTOWN 


BERNARD PERLIN—Viviano, 42 East 57th. 
At his last exhibition, which was mostly 
still-life subjects, an admirer noted that 
Perlin never gave his strawberries seeds or 
his potatoes eyes. For this show, Perlin 
has painted all nudes, and he treats the 
figure much as he did fruits and flowers, 
overlooking scars, wrinkles, infirmities to 
present Daphne, Diana, Adam and Orpheus 
as highly romantic human idealizations. 
Through May 28. 

PETER CHINNI—Loeb, 12 East 57th. In 
the Eternal City, where he studied sculp- 
ture for nine years, New Yorker Peter 
Chinni found an eternal theme—"Genesis, 
the coming into being." As he interprets 
it in more than a dozen abstract bronzes, 
ranging from a 6-ft. mutating Primavera 
to his dynamic Origins of Movement, birth 
becomes brute force. Through May 28. 

ADAM NIEMCZYC—Whitehouse, 11 West 
57th. To give his “archeograms” the look 
of old frescoes, this Polish artist first slabs 
plaster of Paris on wood panels, then 
paints severe icon-like figures, filling in 
with fragments of poetry. For all their 
aged appearance, though, Niemczyc's sub- 
jects, ranging from a portrait of T. S. Eliot 
to Girl with Op Art, are unmistakably 
here and now. Through May 23. 

MATTA—lolas, 15 East 55th. “Why must 
we await—and fear—a disaster in space, 
in order to become aware of our world?" 
writes the longtime surrealist of a recent 
painting Dis-Astronaute, portraying such 
а disaster. Matta himself is obviously not 
waiting; his new works—Viet Nam, Ala- 
bama, Santo Domingo—reflect an in- 
creased social consciousness and а bet- 
ter-than-ever ability to convey machine- 
age malaise. Through May 28. 

STEPHEN  ROSENTHAL—Durlacher, 538 
Madison Ave. at S4th. In the soft-focus 
paintings of a young New York artist, the 
human figure is seen less as an image 
than as an aura of impressionable color. 
Man Smoking Pipe takes on a rich tobac- 
co hue amid a vapor of rusty warm 
brushings; Worried Creature, on the other 
hand, is a sensitive representation of emo- 
tional tension. Through May 21. 

EYEWITNESS TO SPACE—Time & Life 
Building Exhibition Center, Avenue of the 
Americas at 50th. Cape Kennedy's launch 
pads and gantries, palmetto scrub and 
desolate beaches, as well as the astronauts 
themselves from countdown to recovery, 
are depicted in 60 paintings, drawings 
and watercolors by more than a dozen 
U.S. artists (Peter Hurd, George Wey- 
mouth, Paul Sample), commissioned by 
NASA, in cooperation with the National 
Gallery of Art. Through May 30. 
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MUSEUMS 


JEWISH—Fifth Ave. at 92nd. Taking 
their cues from architecture, their hues 
from painting and their techniques from 
industry, 42 young British and American 
sculptors create works whose simple lines 
and grand scale seem designed to dress 
up a new skyscraper. Dubbed “Primary 
Structures” by the museum, these “mini- 
mal art” objects look as simple as I-beams 
and just as imposing, dangling from the 
ceiling, jutting from the walls or sprawled 
on the floor. Through June 12. 

GUGGENHEIM—Fifth Ave. at 89th. His 
intention, says Barnett Newman, in paint- 
ing a series of abstractions collectively 
titled The Stations of the Cross, was to 
portray not the episodes but the essence 
of the Passion. Seen thus, his black verti- 
cals, now hard-edged, now ragged, now 
yielding to softer grey regions, all on raw 
white canvas, become progressive symbols 
for, in his own words, “a continuous cry 
of agony.” Through June 19. 

FINCH COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART—62 
East 78th. The Old Masters Wing features 
53 Flemish, Dutch and French paintings 
and drawings from the collection of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry H. Weldon, while the 
Contemporary Wing offers an exhibition 
of 18 modern artists, including Mary 
Bauermeister, Will Insley and Chryssa, 
tracing their works through sketches and 
models from inception to completion. 
Both through June 30. 

ASIA HOUSE—112 East 64th. One hun- 
dred and fifty objects ranging from рге- 
historic pottery, gold beakers and Luristan 
bronzes to glazed glassware prized by 
Baghdad caliphs, vividly re-create 7,000 
years of Iranian history. So rare are many 
of the treasures lent for the exhibition 
that Teheran's Archaeological Museum 
normally permits only scholars to view 
them. Through June 19. 

GALLERY OF MODERN ART— Columbus Cir- 
cle at 59th. "Treasures of Peruvian Gold" 
are just that: 150 of that country's finest 
ceremonial and ornamental objects, dat- 
ing from the Ist century Vicüs to the 16th 
century Incas, lent for this government- 
sponsored exhibition by leading Peruvian 
museums. Through June 12. 

MUSEUM ОЕ PRIMITIVE ART—15 West 
s4th. Prize piece in a 190-work exhibition 
of masks, sculptures and jewelry drawn 
from the museum's African collection is a 
large wooden head, known as the Great 
Bieri sculpture, carved in Gabon and once 
owned by the late British sculptor Sir 
Jacob Epstein. Through Sept. 4. 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—11 West 53rd. 
In addition to the oils and watercolors of 
the 19th century romantic-turned-radical 
Joseph Mallord William Turner (extend- 
ed through June 19), there are exhibitions 
of Louis Kahn’s architecture (models, mu- 
rals, drawings), Boston Photographer Ma- 
rie Cosindas’ Polaroid prints (still lifes, 
portraits), and recent acquisitions (Piero 
Dorazio, Julio Le Pare, Ronald Kitaj). 

PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY—29 East 
36th. Drawings of children by such artists 
as Rembrandt, Watteau, Parmigianino and 
Fragonard have been assembled into a 
charming special exhibition, complement- 


ing a display of children’s literature. In 


another display of works rec pu 
chased by the library, 
item is a rare drawi 
Italian Luca S 
frescoes in the 
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AMERICA'S newest, most advanced short-range jet, the Boeing cruise at 580 miles an hour, and operate M = m 
737, will bring passengers on short-range routes the same big-jet runways. Roll-out is eee ee Шен Р "o ; 
comfort enjoyed by passengers on intercontinental jetliners. The have already been ordere e s NE 
737 will provide more head room, more shoulder room by far (Norway), Irish, Lufthansa, M and Wien Ald 
than any other short-range jet. It'll carry up to 117 passengers, Pacific, Piedmont, United, We 
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TEST firing of world's most powerful rocket stage, 
the S-1C booster of NASA's Saturn V which will 
launch first Americans on moon journey. Boeing 
holds NASA contract to build, develop, test S-1C 
Stage, generating 7.5 million pounds of thrust. 
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LETTERS 


Sir: The legend of Vincent Scully’s fall- 
ing off the platform in the midst of a 
passionate lecture was well established 
when I was at Yale. It went something 
like this: Mr. Scully was lecturing on 
Greek art, on the Feminine God of Mino- 
an Crete, and while “entranced,” fell off 
the platform into the lap of a beautifully 
endowed female in the front row. He 
leaped up, ringingly proclaiming, “Into the 
arms of the Mother Goddess!” and then 
went on with renewed articulateness. 
AUSTIN C. Tow ez, '60 
Cincinnati 
Sir: My sympathies to Berkeley's Haller 
who seems to have fallen under the ran- 
dom eye of your report on college teach- 
ing, under the heading “Harsh Judgments.” 
As a Berkeley student, I found Dr. Haller 
a fine teacher and a serious scholar. Nei- 
ther he nor his students seemed “bored.” 
I mention this merely to indicate how dif- 
ficult it is to say what is, and what is not, 
good college teaching. Students lap up 
flair, but too often they are too dull or 
too lazy to sense depth. 
К. А. CHRISTMAS 
Teaching Assistant, English 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 


Sir: Great teachers? Maybe. But you 
should put more emphasis on the teachers 
at East Alphabet State, who work with a 
minimum of salaries, facilities and raw 
material to turn out the people who are 
the backbone of our country. On a clear 
day one may feel that the backbone has 
slipped a disc, and yet I sometimes have 
occasion to take a dim view even of our 
product. 
ROBERT М. KOZELKA 

Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Williams College 
Williamstown, Mass. 


Sir: Your failure to mention any teach- 
ers at the University of Wisconsin leaves 
me to conclude that you realized there 
are just too many whom, in fairness, you 
would have had to include. 

EDWARD F. BERGMAN 


Madison, Wis. 


Sir: Not a single “great teacher" from 
the Deep South? I nominate T. Harry 
Williams (Lincoln and His Generals) of 
Louisiana State University. 

Betty HARREL 


Shreveport, La. 


Sir: 
was lamentable. 


Your coverage of Harvard lecturers 
You mistake patronizing 
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showmanship for inspired teaching. Pro- 
fessors Bruner and Fieser, though not so 
“entertaining? to freshmen as Professor 
Wald, communicate complex material far 


more comprehensively and effectively. 
FRANCIS X. COLE, '66 
RoBERT M. NELSON JR., '66 
DONALD L. ROSSMAN, '66 
CHARLES N. SMART, '66 


Harvard College 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: 


You forgot two outstanding teach- 


ers at the University of Alaska: Dr. J. 


Meeker and Dr. W. Hollerbach. 

(Mns.) DANIELLE-PAULETTE KOZLOSKI 
URSULA OTTO 

College, Alaska 


Sir: 


Dr. Joseph R. Berrigan Jr., chairman 


of the department of history at Loyola 


University. 
FREDERICK H. GRAEFE 
New Orleans 
Sir: Notre Dame’s Ara Parseghian? 
Jonn C. Devona, '66 


University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Sir: 
of the Russian department at Barnard. 
ANYA KAPTZAN, '69 


Barnard College 
New York City 


Sir: 


teachers like Mrs. Hoyler. 
ROBERT RISH 


Frederick, Md. 
Sir: 


Roanoke, Va. 
Bossy MCINTOSH 


Roanoke, Va. 
Hippocratic Oaths 


Sir: Doctors, as human beings, 


astounding increase in 


Professor Richard Gustafson, head 


To your list of great teachers, I 
would add Mrs. Mabel J. Hoyler of Fred- 
erick, Md. Her importance and dedication 
are not diminished one iota by the fact 
that she prefers to teach junior high school 
students. Teachers of her caliber are ur- 
gently needed to influence the unfocused 
minds of youth; many college students 
were "pointed in the right direction" by 


I saw your list of teachers, but I 
didn't see my teacher's name. She is the 
best teacher I have ever had. Her name is 
Miss McAllister, Grade 3, Crystal Spring, 


fall 
somewhat short of being perfect in the 
handling of each of the ever-increasing 
number of patients seeking their aid [May 
13]. It is also painfully obvious that the 
technology has 
forced the physician into being somewhat 


more of a scientist than a holder of hands. 
NDS SS aaa 7 
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COUNTRIES un modern d аре alf of his life before the Lake County Liquor Board 
T үр i a UR Of his life try- asking the board not to renew liquor li- 

ing to keep 2 C. МЕЕ enormous in- censes for taverns frequented by known 
iron e а MA Sd es cfi ge, and the rest prostitutes. This is unprecedented. Bear in 
high-grade ш o 16 шле rying to get some sleep. In- mind that law enforcement authorities 
t ecade offer | stead o devoting EO pages to an enu- must work within the framework of the 
ny for Liberia, pen oF the known us of modern law. To “know” a woman is a prostitute 
піса, i which me iene. why not mt em to discuss is one thing; to be able to produce evi- 
ПО n mpered by ow the problem might be solved? dence of prostitution that will justify ar- 


i on 
E months of the year. KENNETH SACK rest and conviction is quite another. 
ion of discovery. к : Second-Year Student (Mayor) A. MARTIN KATZ 
reg land from the Tufts University School of Medicine Gary, Ind. 
EIS means а ral Boston Р 
n d out of the aem : - Sir: This publicity about Gary came at 
e hacke Sir: I was raised in the home of one of a crucial time—on the eve of the primaries. 


i bridged. i E "ү 
large rivers your "60-hour-a-week" physicians, wh i ila- 
{но supply of > : » om As soon as copies of TIME were availa 
ntract НОС БЕРЕ іна my brags and. I мег ШКУ to see once ble at the newsstands, "the Gary outfit" 

ciated telecom- ed Ие De. Бе аш never bought them up in entire lots and ship- 

"thin a project | tions i i ae à fe plush vaca- ments from the local retail outlets. Con- 
nt wit velopment, eae e rarely had time for family func- sequently, very few copies reached the 
mine "d a trans- dears " a movie. I am 31, in debt, and general public—that is, the local voter. 
tion апо. 3 struggling to support my family while ALFRED P. SHEPARD 
r, two townsites, work- | completing my training. With luck I will Gary, Ind 

g systems, etc. went | open m IRE at pe age of 35, thereby "кщ 

н going further into debt. However, when I 

confidence in | die at about 55 or 60 (20 years from the Eras] Ceny were 
the other conti- | time of my gala opening) I will be able Sir: That the Indianapolis torture-mur- 
talled Africa's | to say that I am free and clear. Hasn't the der [May 6] was described in agonizing 
hern Rhodesia, | time come for an Essay about the four- detail, and that I, and millions of others, 


ns equipment day-a-week, four-hour-a-day executives? ate up every gory word, attests to the latent 
1900 feet long, Jonn E. МсНосн, M.D. sado-masochism in all of us: everyone is 
Dam below the Needham, Mass. a latent Mrs. Baniszewski, who can expe- 
d systems for s ps in giving раш; ог ЭИА 
A ikens, who can enjoy being burned, 
ddis Ababa. p Jury í , beaten and humiliated. 
m | Sir: TIME'S irresponsible cover story on JUAN R. SANCHEZ 
| ШУ ЖЕ Escobedo [April 29] should be cited for Chicago 
4 rd contempt of accuracy and objectivity and < 1 
v sentenced to the wastebasket. Sir: I hope the jury are God-fearing peo- 
s T JAMES P. MCCLELLAN ple who will be able to overlook the com- 
mandment "Thou shalt not Kill" and use, 


Assistant Professor of Political Science 


Emory University as a basis for their verdict, “Ап eye for 


an eye," and then punish these creatures 


74 Atlanta 2 s 
| accordingly. May I be forgiven for my 
Us | Sir: As a criminal lawyer, I confess that evil thoughts of wanting a murder! 
when I turned to the article, I had a feel- Juria Weiss, '68 
y n 4 | ing, that a jaymaniss oyersimplificanon of Wheaton College 
technical issues, colored perhaps Оу а Norton, Mass. 
aa oY widespread attitude toward criminal law 
Y TAPE matters and constricted by the necessarily A Modest Proposal 


Pother Phili ТТ к short format of your articles, could only 
las in ре апуу In Africa, aS | result іп ап inconsequential piece of 
ation of langua paces is the | ephemera. This letter is penance for an a RE ERSTE суды 
à students ge laboratories in | injustice I did you. The article was a bril- pecially one who is the father Of оез 
BS of ta make fast progress by | liant piece of writing, painstakingly fair children. A possible solution: a crash pro- 
її hea recorded lessons and | and objective, and constituted а real pub- gram . could find. a simple method of 
йз, T phones in self-contain- | lic service. You have cracked a hardened  Chansiné the average height of man from 
: The world of communicat- | artery in my working prejudices. 5 or 6 ít. to smaller sizes, so that the 
y Philips international Harris B. STEINBERG space-nutriment requirement per person 
Шаң ез call on this vast | New York Cit could be diminished as the total popula- 
nis On for supply of high- d x y tion increased. What difference could there 
QUON, telegraph t 90>8рве : А be in a 6-ft. man sitting in an electronic 
In ransmission | Right Side Up control room rather than a 2-ft. man, if 
Sir: About the torturing Of the Viet We assume that the 2-ft. man could think 
Cong sniper [May 6]: a man. without Just as well as the 6-ft. man? 
Magnetic Storage tel papers was found, hung up by his ankles s PETER J. J. RABBIT 
ng systems ЖОБО cik for 15 minutes, and then сорса Ie St. Louis 
i ; i iper; at ecause, Mirco ; 
А, typical ofthe con- A A ааа аа do Sir "On Trading in the Children for 
nt with the brand it too. But I thought we were supposed to Color TV." or, "Now They Tell Me": 
ili be the good guys, on the side of right and While four were In, we had these kids, 
С IPS range are in- | with a sense of justice to give to the world. But now this trend is on the skids. 
(colon nage and fluores- kung up by the ankles for 15 minutes, I Now four are QUT, what shall we do? 
i television; radio, | would confess to being the Archbishop of Will Sarnoff take the other two? 
Stems, fj Ones; records; | Canterbury. f PEGGY CLARKE SNOW 
predical RIS оте tape LEONARD WIBBERLEY Madison, N.J. 
an БАШ ESSERE Hermosa Beach, Calif. Sir: 1 read with interest "The Morning- 
t and personal er Gary's Arrests After Pu [May 6], about the new drug 
mmunication 819 ary's Ar à) 3 ORF-3858. The similar drug diethylstil- 
Scientific Dee Sir: It is true that gambling and vice are bestrol, which Yale researchers are finding 
MPonents and sub still law enforcement problems in Lake equally effective, has been used by veteri- 
- | County and Gary. Ind. [April 29]. But пагіапѕ for years to treat mismati J 
Gary is making а greater and more sin- animals. One of the most noted 
cere effort with these problems than in fects is the increase in libido. 
any prior administration. Our arrests for like the beginning of qui “a 
gambling and vice violations have ‘tripled Anyone for tennis? _ e p. VI 
in the past two years. Both the mayor and RONALD 
20, 1966 the chief of police have recently appeared Slidell, La. — — 9 


Sir: The population explosion [May 6] 
must give pause to any thinking nian, es- 
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Wind from Disneyland 


Sir: You consider “Руш pE 
[May 6] newsworthy; thou E 
with husbands in Viet Nam think gh MT 
ently. If there are places like thog| p 
not care to know. ades 
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Crossing Out the Cross 


Sir: In “The Surfer's Cross” [Api {E 
you say that the German Iron Cr т 
being sold іп reproduction by тара 
*high-quality stores as Berni I 
man." This is none is | 
ears we have sold jeweD, "enr 
of variations of the tradition а a erin 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


CLP Coc. 


FEW Time stories have created so 

much stir and comment as has 
our April 8 cover, which posed and 
probed the epistemological question 
that has become pervasive in the 
new theology: Is God dead? From 
all over the U.S. and abroad, thou- 
sands of readers wrote us, many— 
especially churchmen—praising the 
story, some criticizing us for dealing 
with the question as a cover subject, 
and a few inattentive ones berating 
us for announcing the end of God. 
A. vast majority of those who them- 
selves answered. the question did so, 
in widely varying ways, with a re- 
sounding “No!” Some thought that 
the week of Easter and Passover was 
an inappropriate time to bring up 
the subject, but others agreed that 
there was no better time to encour- 
age thought about God. 

Many clergymen used the story as 
a text for sermons. Episcopal Bishop 
James A. Pike of California held up 
a copy of the magazine as he began 
a discussion of the subject from the 
pulpit of Manhattan’s St. Thomas 
Church. Newspaper columnists and 
editorialists, radio and television 
commentators, religious and lay pe- 
riodicals joined in the discussion. 
Malcolm Muggeridge devoted three 
columns to the subject in London’s 
New Statesman, “Is Time Dead?” 
was the title of a spoof in William 
Buckley’s National Review. The 
Christian Century offered a tongue- 
in-cheek estimate that 143,684 East- 
er sermons “grappled with TIME’s 
cover story question"—and it may 
not have been far off. 


For us the most heartening reac- 
tion was the appreciative, thoughtful 
and positive response we received 
from churchmen of all faiths. “А 
most courageous cover, I must say!" 
wrote a Presbyterian minister. “At 
last the word is out that the sov- 
ereignty of God is not bound to the 
chains of medieval and Puritan cul- 
ture. The hope of the future lies in 
an enlightened, united force based 
on spiritual awareness and convic- 
tion.” From a Jesuit: “I was delight- 
ed with your excellent article. Writ- 
er John Elson has put all of us read- 
ers in his debt for presenting such 
a complex subject so well." A United 
Church of Christ minister stationed 
in the Philippines thought it “an- 
other fine review of contemporary 
theology." From an about-to-gradu- 
ate Illinois seminarian (Concordia) 
came a discerning thought: "Paul 
wrote: ‘I am made all things to all 
men, that I might by all means save 
some. (I Corinthians 9:22). Per- 
haps your cover story will help both 
my classmates and myself become 
more shrewd discerners of the time 
in which we live so that we may bet- 
ter follow the ideal of Paul." 

Less enchanted was Jim Bishop, 
who wrote in his syndicated column 
that he had read the story twice, 
looking in vain for TIME's answer to 
the question, Author Bishop's mind 
must have been on another Day, for 
TiME's positive view of God per- 
meated the story. Perhaps he skipped 
too hurriedly over such lines as: 
"Faith is something of an irrational 
leap in the dark, a gift of God." 
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does not conform with their opinions, 
truth itself is not altered. Said Johnson: 
“More than one scholar has learned 
how deeply frustrating it is to try to 
bring purist approaches to a highly im- 
pure problem. They have learned that 
criticism is one thing, diplomacy an- 
other. They have learned to fear dog- 
matism in the classroom as well as in 
the capital.” 

On the other hand, he continued, in 
a thinly veiled critique of Fulbright’s 
power-is-arrogance thesis: “Strident 
emotionalism in the pursuit of truth, 
no matter how disguised in the language 
of wisdom, is harmful to public policy 
—just as harmful as self-righteousness 
in the application of power. The respon- 
sible intellectual who moves between 
his campus and Washington knows 
above all that his task is, in the language 
of the current generation, ‘to cool it'— 
to bring what my generation called ‘not 
heat but light’ to public affairs.” 

"Recklessly, Never." For the U.S.. 
the President declared, "the exercise of 
power in this century has meant not 
arrogance but agony. We have used our 
power not willingly and recklessly ever, 
but always reluctantly and with re- 
straint, The aims for which we struggle 
are aims which, in the ordinary course 
of affairs, men of the intellectual world 
applaud and serve: the principle of 
choice over coercion, the defense of the 
weak against the strong and aggressive, 
the right of a young and frail nation to 
develop free from the interference of 
her neighbors.” E 

Next day, after a visit with wound- 
ed Viet Nam veterans at Walter Reed 
Hospital, he appeared before a high- 
spirited crowd of 6,000 Democrats at 
a $100-a-plate dinner in Washington 
and unloosed an old-fashioned, stump 
politician's spellbinder—and, this time, 
some far broader barbs at Fulbright. 
When Johnson rose to speak, he glanced 
a dozen seats down the head table 
where the Arkansas Senator sat. Said 
the President: "I am delighted to be 
here tonight with many of my very 
old friends—as well as some members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee." 
Chairman Fulbright, wearing a thin 
smile, rose and bowed slightly toward 
the howling crowd. When the laughter 
faded, Johnson gibed: "I can say one 
thing about those hearings. But I don't 
think this is the place to say it." 
Then, alternately waving his fists in 
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the air and pounding the rostrum, 
Johnson cried: “We have always hated 
the horrors of war! We will have our 
differences and our disputes, and we 
will do it without questioning the honor 
and integrity of our fellow man. If we 
were to turn our backs on freedom in 
South Viet Nam—if Viet Nam were to 
fall to force—what an empty thing our 
commitment to liberty would turn out 


COMFORTING AT WALTER REED 
It means agony. 


to be! We will stand there with honor, 
and we shall stand there with courage, 
and we shall stand there with patience. 
It is the stand the free people of the 
world will respect!” 

The Presidents new air of confi- 
dence was buoyed by several hours of 
discussion last week with Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, back from his Sai- 
gon post for the first time in nearly 
nine months. Lodge also briefed the 
first meeting of the National Security 
Council since July, when the President 
and his advisers were agonizing over the 
possibility of having to declare a na- 
tional emergency because of Viet Nam’s 
sagging fortunes. 

Spreading the Word. For their 
Fulbright and his antiwar cot 
Senate Foreign Relatio C 
continued their assault: 

tration. Secreta 2 
making his ei, 


line—in extensive detail—the legal basis 
for the U.S. commitment in South Viet 
Nam. The Secretary’s discourse ended 
in a hot-tempered exchange among 
Democratic members of the committee. 
Oregon’s Wayne Morse complained 
waspishly that Rusk’s explanation of 
Administration policies was a “one-way 
street” allowing no rebuttal. Ohio’s 
Frank Lausche called that a “complete 
misstatement” and retorted—correctly 
—that the committee itself had brought 
up the subject, though the hearings were 
supposed to be limited to foreign aid. 
Fulbright insisted that “this morning is 
for the aid program,” adding curtly that 
the legality of the war is a “very involved 
subject” that should be pursued later. 

: Fulbright's committee also hammered 
at Defense Secretary Robert McNama- 
ra, who testified for the third time in 
ten weeks. Unperturbed under needling 
from Morse, McNamara reported that 
3,234 Americans had been killed since 
1961 in Viet Nam, and some 15,000 
wounded. But without those sacrifices 
and the great increase in U.S. forces 
there, he declared, “the Viet Cong and 
North Vietnamese would have won. 
They would have slaughtered thousands, 
probably tens of thousands, of South 
Vietnamese, and all of Southeast Asia 
would be in a turmoil.” As for the 
bombings in North Viet Nam, which 
reached new peaks last week (see THE 
WORLD), the Defense Secretary said 
flatly that destruction of Communist 
communications and supply lines had 
produced “a noticeably adverse effect 
on Viet Cong morale and expectation 
of victory.” 

Clearly the morale of Americans at 
home is equally crucial to victory. In 
belated recognition of that fact, the 
President last week commanded Dem- 
ocratic Party workers to spread the 
word across the land that “America 
will persevere until peace comes to Viet 
Nam.” Thus, there could no longer be 
speculation that Johnson intends to 
mute the war issue between now and 
November, 


A Walk in Ward 34 


“Don’t move, fellows,” implored the 
President. “Please don’t.” Many wound- 
ed servicemen struggled nonetheless to 
sit upright as Johnson walked through 
the door of Walter Reed Hospital’s 
Ward 34. “I just want to tell you how 
much your country thinks of you,” he 
called out. “How proud your country is 
of you. How grateful your country is 
to you.” 

A personal visit to the wounded vet- 
егапз of Viet Nam—many of them am- 
putees—was the President’s only means 
of showing his own gratitude, and he 

was visibly moved by the experience, 


~ Walking through Ward 34 and the offi- 


cers' Ward 1, shaking hands with each 
man, his voice sank to a strained, barely 
audible whisper as he murmured over 


and over: “Your country is grateful 
to you.” 
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A BLACK-MARKET VARIETY 


And time after time, they in turn told 
their Commander in Chief that they 
were ready to return to Viet Nam— 
though most all too clearly were not. 
"Im in good shape,” insisted Major 
Boyd Parsons, 43, an adviser attached 
to a Vietnamese infantry regiment, who 
had lost one eye and part of the other, 
as the President pinned a Purple Heart 
on the left collar of his pajamas. 
“There’s no problem at all. I’m ready 
to go back.” The Ist Infantry Division’s 
Pfc. Antonio Dell’ Osso, 23, who had 
been torn apart by a land mine, was 
just as positive. “Sir,” he said with tears 
in his eyes, “I’d do it again.” 

For Chief Nurse Colonel Katherine 
Jump, the President had one command: 
“Take good care of my boys.” She 
promised she would. With Lieut. Gen- 
eral Leonard Heaton, Army Surgeon 
General, he was more specific. “Сепег- 
al,” he ordered, “give them the best.” 


THE WAR 
Strayed AID 


In the past year, a complex and ambi- 
tious program under American AID for 
South Viet Nam has pumped into that 
country an average of some $30 million 
worth of goods a month ranging from 
cement to penicillin, from sheet steel to 
automobile tires. This effort is essential 
to bolster Viet Nam’s war-buffeted econ- 
omy, and, of course, to support the war 
effort. But as of last week, no one in 
Saigon or in Washington had any real 
idea of how much of that matériel had 
been used for its intended purpose, how 
much had helped to line profiteers’ 
pockets—or, indeed, how much had 
wound up in Viet Cong stockpiles. 

Under the plan, known officially as 
the Commodity Import Program, AID 
allows the Saigon government to license 
Individual Vietnamese entrepreneurs to 
import U.S-approved products, about 
half of which are American, The U.S. 
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not of my origin—that Saigon was an 
American brothel.” However, said Ful- 
bright, “I did inquire some—from men 
who had been there in our aid pro- 
gram—and by and large they con- 
firmed it." 

The chairman assured Defense Secre- 
tary McNamara: "I am not taxing you 
with this directly." He asked, nonethe- 
less, how the Secretary viewed the ques- 
tion of prostitution in South Viet Nam. 
Crisp as always, McNamara replied: 
"I have not been to Saigon since 
Nov. 30. It was not a brothel then and 
I do not believe it is today." *You do 
not agree?" demanded Fulbright. Mc- 
Namara emphatically did not. “I think 
we do a disservice to the Vietnamese 
and to our own men when we charac- 
terize it as such," he said quietly. *T 
do not mean to say there are not prosti- 
tutes in Saigon. There are in Washing- 
ton, and I do not mean to say that 
civilian and military personnel of our 
country are not patronizing them. 
They do." 

McNamara pointed out that during 
his November trip to Saigon he had 
seen U.S. troops spending their off hours 
dispensing medicine to villagers and 
helping to build schools. *Now I do not 
mean to say that every American over 
there is a welfare worker," said the De- 
fense Secretary. “But neither is every 
American over there a patronizer of a 
prostitute, and I do not think the New 
York Times or any other periodical 
ought to leave that impression." 

For that matter, not everyone in 
Fulbright's own Arkansas cities of Little 
Rock and Hot Springs patronizes pros- 
titutes either, though there is an abun- 
dance of whores, ranging from massage- 
parlor employees ($5) to $200-a-night 
hotel call girls. And at Little Rock Air 
Force Base, every airman so inclined 
knows that he has only to call FRANKLIN 
4-2181, ask for “Rocket” or “Houston,” 
and find out if “the ice is on." The price 
of ice starts at $15 a dish. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Nyet to Nicolae 

“I want to make my position clear," 
Arkansas’ Wilbur Mills told reporters. 
“I am not for it." And such is the na- 
ture of the congressional pecking order 
that a not-for-it verdict from the chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Committee means death for any bill 
concerned. Thus President Johnson’s 
measure to liberalize trade with Com- 
munist countries of Eastern Europe per- 
ished last week almost before it saw 
the light of day—or reason. s 

The Administration viewed the bill 
as a pragmatic token of encouragement 
to the increasingly self-assertive, out- 
ward-looking nations within the once 
monolithic Communist bloc. And while 
Methodist Mills airily dismissed the 
need for such a gesture, a dramatic 
“independence” speech by Rumanian 
Boss Nicolae Ceausescu pointedly un- 
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WILBUR MILLS 
Before the light of day—or reason. 


derlined the urgency behind a sched- 
uled fence-mending mission to Bucha- 
rest by Soviet Leader Leonid Brezhnev 
(see THE WORLD). 

The Johnson Administration had no 
realistic expectations of overcoming this 
year ingrained congressional opposition 
to a major bill that appears to aid Com- 
munism. It had hoped that at least hear- 
ings would be held, so that in a year or 
two even Wilbur Mills might realize the 
unwisdom of forever saying nyet to the 
likes of Nicolae, and vice versa. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Switching Squads 

“In Washington," mused an Adminis- 
tration aide last week, "there are very 
few half times and no fourth quarter. 
Every once in a while we need a new 
platoon." As if on signal, the change- 
over is now taking place in the U.S. 
foreign-policy establishment. 

One by one. most of the top men 
who have worked in and around the 
State Department since 1961 are aban- 
doning their posts. McGeorge Bundy, 
foreign-policy coordinator for both John 
Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson, left in 
February. Thomas Mann, Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs 
and third man in the State Department 
hierarchy, announced his departure last 
month. Under Secretary George Ball, 
Dean Rusk's No. 2 man, will probably 
be gone within three months. 

U. Alexis Johnson, Deputy Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs, the No. 
4 man, is expected to replace Ambassa- 
dor Edwin Reischauer in: Japan before 
fall—Mrs. Johnson has already meas- 
ured the Tokyo embassy windows for 
curtains—so that Reischauer can return 
to Harvard, which has offered һип а 


tics. David Bell, head: 
International De 
ward bound, 
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ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI 
Replacement for sore heads. 


at the Ford Foundation after the cur- 
rent foreign-aid bill has been convoyed 
through Congress. 

Battle Fatigue. The old squad's exo- 
dus stems neither from policy differ- 
ences within the Administration nor 
from any personality conflict with an al- 
ways demanding, often difficult Presi- 
dent. Most of the men who came in with 
the New Frontier are victims of battle 
fatigue after five long years of physical 
exhaustion and intellectual enervation. 
"After you've butted your head against 
the same old problems for a while," rues 
one oldtimer, “you just don't charge as 
hard any more." 

АП those who have left or plan to 
leave will be missed. Some have been 
brilliantly effective. President Johnson, 
who, like Kennedy before him, has 
carped at the paucity of ideas and long- 
range planning within the State De- 
partment, will at least have the Oppor- 
tunity to send his own platoon to Foggy 
Bottom. 

Behind the Johnsonian veil of secrecy, 
the selection process has already begun. 
Last week the President named Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski, the astute, dynamic di- 
rector of Columbia University’s Re- 
search Institute on Communist Affairs 
since 1961, to a secondary but sensitive 
and influential post on State's Policy 
Planning Council. Polish-born and Ca- 
nadian-reared, Brzezinski, a U.S. citi- 
Zen since 1958, has been a persuasive 
advocate for the U.S. position in Viet 
Nam at widely. publicized teach-ins, He 
is singularly attuned to the many 
nuances of modern Communism and has 
suggested bold departures in American 

policy to capitalize on the changes cur- 
rently taking place in the Communist 
world. At 38, he is also young enough 
to charge headfirst into the perennial 
problems that will try the new platoon. 
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THE CONGRE 


Time Out for Ev 

It was 3:30 a.m. when the 70-year. 
old patient, staying overnight in Walter 
Reed Hospital for a routine early-morp. 
ing checkup, swung his legs from under 
the covers to get up. Drowsy and un- 
accustomed to the high hospital bed, 
Everett Dirksen went sprawling onto 
the vinyl floor of his third-floor V.I.P, 
suite, Instantly felt a pain shoot alon 
his hip. The diagnosis: a fracture of 
the right femur. 

Though the Senate minority leader 
often jests about his ailments—com- 
plaining about what he likes to call 
"this old carcass"—last week's accident 
was no joke to official Washington. 
President Johnson, flying back from Tex- 
as, placed a worried call to the hospital 
and dispatched a White House plane to 
bring Mrs. Dirksen to her husband's 
bedside from Nashville, where she was 
visiting their daughter. Later in the 
week, Johnson paid Dirksen a personal 
call. The President's concern was more 
than a reflection of longstanding friend- 
ship. It was also acknowledgment of 
Dirksen's unique eminence in American 
politics, both as the guiding spirit of 
congressional Republicans and the prag- 
matic champion of his party's support 
for the Johnson Administration's Viet 
Nam policy and its major legislative 
goals. 

Hours after the accident, the frac- 
tured bone was reset and pinned with- 
out complications and the patient was 
reported "alert and joking with his doc- 
tors." Dirksen is expected to stay in the 
hospital for two weeks, after which he 
will be on crutches for two months or 
So. Meanwhile, with no major legisla- 
tion scheduled for immediate Senate 
action, the mishap had one welcome 
effect. His hospital stay, as Senate Dem- 
Ocratic Leader Mike Mansfield noted, 
will give the hard-driving Republican a 
“well-earned rest.” 


LABOR 


Painters in Blood 


Dow Wilson was never a man to be 
ignored. A swashbuckling, Shakespeare- 
spouting romantic, he was also a vola- 
tile, foulmouthed labor leader who 
spent years fighting chicanery in his 
union's higher echelons. As the $13,000- 
a-year secretary of the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers' 
San Francisco Local 4—biggest in the 
U.S.—he commanded the unwavering 
allegiance of nearly all 2,600 local 
members. Wilson, 40, was parted from 
that job on April 5, when shotgun blasts 
tore into his chest and shattered his 
skull, 

Wilson’s murder, an unsettling echo 
of labor's internecine wars in the 30s, 
came as a grisly epilogue. His career 
had been built on his crusading efforts 
to prove that the union’s entrenched 
leadership had for years been a party 
to "sweetheart" Contracts and other 
Schemes to hold down rank-and-file 
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Brain Drain. The 9th Infantry, de- 
activated only four years ago, Sil be 
the biggest of the new units (amon 
others planned are three ЖООШ. 
brigades). It will also be the first соп- 
ventional U.S. Army division to be 
raised from scratch since World War II 
bringing to 17 the number of Army 
divisions on active duty. Since most of 
the men coming out of regular training 
centers are going to Viet Nam as re- 
placements or members of existing out- 
fits, the 9th is having to train the bulk 
of its own recruits and scare up its own 


e 


officers and specialists (3,301 in all) 
from other outfits. Major General 
George S. Eckhardt, 54, a 6-ft. 4-in. 
veteran of the World War II Pacific 
Theater, was pulled back from Iran to 
do the job, starting with one aide and 
a hunting license. 

Eckhardt wasted no time. With a 
battalion of inductees now pouring in 
each week from all over ће U.S., the 
division has already assembled one- 
third of its designated 15,562-тап 
strength. Watched by “Chief,” at 34 
years the last cavalry horse remaining 
on the Army’s rolls, Fort Riley's re- 
cruits run through a speeded-up series 
of drills designed to make them combat- 
ready by year’s end, when the 9th is to 
be fully manned. f 

Cong in Kansas. It is being specifical- 
ly prepared for Viet Nam. The 9th will 
not have a single tank battalion; eight 
of its nine maneuver battalions are to 
be infantry (the other will be. mech- 
anized). Spurred by the Ist Air Cav- 
alry’s combat successes, the 9th is de- 
termined to give its men predeparture 
helicopter training. Recruits already re- 
ceive instruction in Vietnamese lore 
and jungle warfare, will soon have a 
replica Viet Cong-controlled village for 
search-and-clear training. Built along 
the Republican River, the strong- 
hold will boast thatched-roof huts, a 
market square, sampan dock and sub- 
terranean tunnels—everything but Vic- 
tor Charlie. 
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ORT RILEY HEARING HOW IT WILL BE IN VIET NAM 
Starting with one aide and a hunting license. 


TEXAS 
А Quiet Change 


Alabama's May 3 primaries proved 
that reasonably qualified white candi- 
dates can be elected in predominantly 
Negro counties. In Texas, where race 
is not an all-consuming political issue, 
the election results showed, in turn, that 
capable Negro office seekers can win 
the white support necessary for victory. 
In Houston the voters sent to the Texas 
legislature its first two Negro members 
in 71 years: Attorney Barbara Jordan, 


U.S ARMY 


wee 


30, and Bank Executive Curtis M. 
Graves, 27. 

The Negro victories were facilitated 
by court-ordered reapportionment, un- 
der which the city was awarded ten ad- 
ditional legislative seats—several of 
them representing districts with large 
nonwhite populations. However, neither 
Democratic candidate campaigned ex- 
clusively on race, but concentrated in- 
stead on bread-and-butter issues that 
concern whites as much as Negroes in 
their working-class districts. 

"Can a White Win?" Running for the 
state senate, Candidate Jordan helped 
to assure a big Negro turnout by mail- 
ing sample ballots, with instructions on 
how to vote for her, to the districts 
35,000 Negro homes. But she also 
stumped white neighborhoods, ad- 
dressed white civic clubs, won the en- 
dorsement of the white-ruled Democrat- 
ic organization. While her opponent, 
former State Representative J. C. Whit- 
field, 44, resorted to plaintive racist 
appeals (“Сап a white man win?"), 
Miss Jordan drummed home the need 
for such reforms as state minimum- 
wage provisions,  industrial-accident 
laws and lower auto-insurance rates. 

The result attested to a quiet ch 

in the minds of many white Americ 
Though 52% of the eli 
Miss Jordan’s distri 
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WINNERS GRAVES & JORDAN 
Concentration on the issues. 


one. Conducting a similarly restrained 
campaign for a house seat in a 47% 
Negro district, Banker Graves compiled 
50.3% of the vote, polling 25% to 40% 
of the total in non-Negro precincts. 
Since neither faces a Republican oppo- 
nent in November, their primary vic- 
tories—the first that Southern Negroes 
have yet won outright in this year's 
campaign for state offices—assure both 
candidates of election. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Off & Running 


Other political developments: 

> Bostons Mayor John Collins, 46, 
formally announced his candidacy for 
the Democratic nomination to succeed 
Republican Leverett Saltonstall, 73, 
who is retiring from the U.S. Senate at 
year’s end. Collins became mayor in 
1960 by beating a strong Democratic 
rival backed by John F. Kennedy, has 
proved a tough, untainted administra- 
tor. His principal challenger at the 
June 10 Democratic nominating con- 
vention will be Endicott (“Chub”) Pea- 
body, 46, who was beaten in his primary 
bid for re-election as Governor two 
years ago, and has since taken elocution 
lessons to develop a more forceful speak- 
ing style. The likely G.O.P. opponent: 
State Attorney General Edward W. 
Brooke, also 46, who has been accused 
by conservative Republicans of being a 
Democratic look-alike, but is still. un- 
opposed for his party's nomination. 

> Norbert Т. (“Nobby”) Tiemann, 
41, a small-town bank president, be- 
came the Republican nominee for Goy- 
ernor of Nebraska with an impressive 
primary triumph over Val Peterson, 62 
a former Governor who subsequently 
served as federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istrator and Ambassador to Denmark. 
Tiemann, a political nobody six months 
ago, traveled 65,000 miles in a vigorous 
campaign that brought him face to face 
with 100,000 Nebraskans, and gives him 
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an early edge in the November election. 
He faces another up-and-comer, Lieu. 
tenant Governor Philip C. Sorensen, 
32, younger brother of Theodore, John 
F. Kennedy's longtime aide, who won 
the Democratic primary. In another 
major race, three-term Governor Frank 
Morrison, 61, who hopes to be the first 
Democratic Senator elected in Nebras. 
ka since 1934, easily won his party's 
nomination to oppose conservative Re. 
publican Carl T. Curtis, 61. 

> A novice, though not an unknown, 
running for the West Virginia house of 
delegates, made the biggest stir in а 
statewide primary that-—almost inciden- 
tally—included races for a U.S. Senate 
seat and five Congressional seats. The 
show stealer: Anti-Poverty Worker 
John D. (“Jay”) Rockefeller IV, 28, 
who earlier this year broke family tra- 
dition by becoming a Democrat, already 
is being touted as a future West Virginia 
Governor. Young Rockefeller, nephew 
of New York's Republican Governor 
Nelson and Arkansas’ G.O.P. Guberna- 
torial Candidate Winthrop, was the big- 
gest vote getter in a Kanawha County 
field of 60 candidates for 14 statehouse 
nominations, is virtually assured of elec- 
tion. Shrugged the lanky (6^ 6”) bache- 
lor: “I shook a lot of hands.” 


MICHIGAN 
Calling Saigon 


If it was a foregone conclusion, it was 
nonetheless handled with flair, Decked 
out in a grey-silk robe and red slippers, 
Michigan’s Republican Representative 
Robert Griffin picked up the telephone 
in a Saigon villa. At the other end of 
the microwave-relay hookup was G.O.P. 
Governor George Romney in Lansing. 
Thus did Griffin, in Viet Nam with a 
House subcommittee investigating the 
AID program, learn of his appointment 
last week to fill the U.S. Senate seat 
vacated by the death of Democrat Pat 
McNamara. 

In his five terms in the House, the 
lean, bespectacled Congressman built a 
solid, mildly conservative record, most 
recently as a persistent critic of Great 
Society legislation. At the same time, he 
has advocated a hard line on Viet Nam. 
A lawyer, Griffin, 42, is more folksy 
than flashy, and his greatest claim to 
verve is his professed ability to prepare 
hamburger 55 different ways. Still, he 
has at times surprised his House col- 
leagues with a display of drollery, as 
when he took the floor to propose that 
the number of Agriculture Department 
employees should not be allowed to ex- 
ceed the number of U.S. farmers. 

The son of an automobile-plant fore- 
man, Griffin was an Army artilleryman 
їп Europe during World War II, after- 
ward enrolled at Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education where he met his wife, 
Librarian Marjorie Jean Anderson, They 

ave four children, aged five to 15. 

Though now running as the incum- 
bent, Griffin faces an uphill election 
fight in November against the Demo- 
cratic nominee for his new post; either 
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is a time to fish,” he said cryptically 
“and a time to cut bait. There is a time 
to zig and a time to zag." 

The four contenders wound up the 
week, under Kennedy's chaperonage 
at the first of the forums. As to be 
expected so early in the campaign, their 
speeches were nothing but polite to one 
another, uniformly nasty to Rockefel- 
ler, and of precious little help to the 
organization politicians who will have 
to pick a candidate in September. 


The Man from D.E.L.P.H.I. 


The adage that a freshman legislator 
should be seen but not heard has in no 
wise dampened Senator Robert Fran- 
cis Kennedy's Pericles-envy. Last week 
the New York Democrat started with a 
speech on Latin American policy that 
ran so long (60 pages) that it had to be 
delivered in two daily installments. Next 
came an oration on what he modestly 
called a “total program to reconstruct 
our urban society." Without breaking 
pace, Kennedy went on to demand that 
the U.S. somehow initiate nuclear arms- 
control negotiations with Peking. “Not 
only the fate of the United States,” he 
assured the Senate, “but that of the 
whole world may be at stake.” 

Kennedy’s eagerness to orate, on 
Capitol Hill or from any handy dais on 
his hinterland tours, has made him the 
Senate’s Man from D.E.L.P.H.I. (declaim- 
ing eclectic liberalism possessively, hot- 
ly, instantaneously). Donate blood to 
North Viet Nam? Why, that would 
be truly in the American tradition. 
How to make the Viet Cong more 
tractable? “Admit them to a share of 
power and responsibility.” How to pre- 
vent a renewal of the Watts riots? 
“There is no point in telling Negroes to 
obey the law,” said the former U.S. 
Attorney General. “To many Negroes, 
the law is the enemy.” Budget cuts to 
Һан inflation? Maybe, but the Adminis- 
tration would thus be making econo- 
mies at the expense of those “least able 
to afford them—the disadvantaged, par- 
ticu'arly the disadvantaged children." 

Tonguehold. And so it goes, a canon 
of omniscience unmatched since Mr. 
Dooley. Like most Grecian oracles, 
Kennedy occasionally needs interpreta- 
tion. Some of his observations, such as 
the one on domestic spending, seem 
candidly critical of the Johnson regime. 
Most of his pronouncements, however, 
are carefully couched so as to imply 
dissent without specifically faulting the 
President. Kennedy’s tome on Latin 
America—carefully packaged and dis- 
tributed for the widest possible news 
impact—contained few if any depar- 
tures from existing policy. In a couple 
of instances where he has overreached 
himself—notably in the blood-for-Ha- 
noi and power-for-the-Viet Cong dis- 
quisitions—Kennedy has smoothly ex- 
tricated himself by amending his dam- 
aging remarks. 

His overall aim is clearly to establish 
his independence from the party lead- 
ership and seek a toehold—or tongue- 
hold—in the liberal camp. Unlike other 
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Senate mavericks such as William Ful- 
bright and Wayne Morse, Kennedy, at 
40, is intent on keeping his name on the 
front pages in order to further his am- 
bitions beyond the Senate. When his of- 
fice recently persuaded an overenthu- 
siastic Baltimore supporter to take 
down a Kennedy-for-President-in-1968 
billboard, it was the timing and not the 
theme that was at issue. 

On to LSD. Thanks to his name and a 
dearth of strong Democratic leaders in 
New York, he is the party's unchal- 
lenged No. 1 man there and can afford 
to roam far afield in search of a wider 
mandate. Indeed, his interests seem il- 
limitable, his speechwriters indefatiga- 
ble, his wanderlust insatiable. In his 17 
months as a Senator, Kennedy has de- 
scended on South America, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., Oxford, Miss., and other way sta- 
tions in between: in June, he will tread 
thin diplomatic ice by making a visit 
to South Africa. 

Last week, between grappling with 
disarmament and New York's guber- 
natorial race, he plunged into the cam- 
paign to save New York City's Metro- 
politan Opera House from destruction. 
And this week, as acting chairman of 
the Government Operations Committee's 
executive reorganization subcommittee, 
he will head a two-day inquiry into the 
use of hallucinogenic drugs.* Any con- 
nection between LSD and executive re- 
organization may itself be a hallucina- 
tion. But it will make news. 


* For once, Brother Edward of Massachu- 
setts, the quiet Kennedy, beat Bobby to a 
headline. Last week Teddy's Senate subcom- 
mittee on juvenile delinquency had Mr. LSD 
himself, Dr. Timothy Leary, in the witness 
chair. "You definitely go out of your mind" 
when you take the drug, allowed Leary. “That 
is onerous to some people." 
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RED CHINA 
Peking Opera 

From time to time, the secrecy that 
shrouds Red China is parted by events, 
and between the curtains the world sud- 
denly gets a glimpse of what Peking's 
potentates are about. Last week was 
one of those times. 

The scenario seemed to have been 
conjured up by an author of Chinese 
opera. First came the clanging over- 
ture: China's third atomic explosion 
in 18 months. Next came the dramatic 
appearance of the star: Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung turned up in public view for 
the first time since last November. 


Finally, there was the tragic-heroic end- 
ing: Peking claimed that five American 
"gangster" jets had shot down a Chi- 
nese "training" aircraft well inside the 
Chinese border, and vowed that “the 
debt in blood must be cleared.” All very 
melodramatic, but, as with the best of 
Chinese opera, it was all just a bit 
hard to believe. 

The bomb was not Н. Seismographs 
Monitoring the Chinese test site in Sin- 
kiang province indicated a wallop of 
only 130 kilotons. The Atomic Energy 
Commission found traces of lithium 6, 
a thermonuclear material right enough, 
but the major element in the explosion 
was enriched uranium—the Same as in 
Peking's two earlier tests. China's first 
H-bomb will probably be a triple-stage 
fission-fusion-fission monster of the same 
“dirty” quality as the giant Khrushchev- 
lan 40-megaton bombs that were ex- 
ploded prior to the 1963 test ban. "Those 


bombs are too big to be delivered by 
missile warheads. 


Puffed Mao. Mao's Teappearance also 
had some spurious elements to it. Out 
of sight for six months, and Teportedly 
ailing from either a stroke or a severe 
heart attack, the Chinese ruler suddenly 
turned up in blurred, front-page news- 
Paper photos chatting amiably with 
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visiting Albanian Premier Mehmet She. 
hu. Despite his hearty grin, Mao seemed 
unnaturally bloated. х 

There was plenty of Maoist presence 
in the continuing purge of “pragmatic” 
intellectuals and administrators that be- 
gan two weeks ago with the downfall 
of Poet-Scientist Kuo Mo-jo (Time, 
Мау 13). Latest victim of the "rectifica. 
tion campaign" aimed at restoring rigid 
Mao-think is Teng To, a sometime 
littérateur and secretary of the Peking 
municipal party organization. Also miss. 
ing from public view and mention: Pe- 
king Mayor Peng Chen, 67, an upper- 
echelon Politburo member who was 
long regarded as a contender for Mao’s 


MAO (CENTER), LIN PIAO (LEFT) & CHOU EN-LAI (SECOND FROM LEFT) WITH 
All very melodramatic, but a bit hard to believe. 


chair when he dies. Peng’s top ad- 
versary is Defense Minister Lin Piao, 
57, who reappeared from a long ab- 
sence along with Mao last week, and 
whose army newspaper, Chiehfang 
Chun Pao, has been leading the criti- 
cism of the pragmatists. Lin is a clear 
contender for the throne. 

Talking Tough. To China-watchers, it 
all signaled a momentary victory for 
the hard-line Maoists over the adherents 
of a more subtle, less warlike foreign 
policy. That view was partially cor- 
roborated by the Chinese claim of ʻa 
border dogfight in which one Red Chi- 
nese jet was shot down. Peking charged 
that the plane was engaged in a routine 
training flight inside Red China when 
five American "pirates" jumped it with 
air-to-air missiles and sent it crashing 
into Yunnan province. U.S. jets were 
indeed operating in the border area 
at the time, and claimed a kill them- 


selves—but well over North Vietnam- 
ese territory. 


Whatever the arguments, it was 


clear that China was once again talking 
tough. *This is an extremely grave in- 
cident,” said the Peking report of the 
dogfight, “а. deliberate, systematic act 


of war Provocation by the Johnson 
Administration.” 
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Cracks in the Great Wall 


There is one small corner of war-torn 
South Viet Nam that has managed to 
maintain a separate peace. Cholon, the 
teeming Chinese quarter of Saigon, sur- 
vives behind a Great Wall of indiffer- 
ence to the war—an indifference tem- 
pered only by the dictates of business. 
For it is from the bulging godowns of 
Cholon that Viet Nam's 1,200,000 
"overseas" Chinese dominate almost 
90% of the nation's economy. Lately, 
to Chinese chagrin, that precarious 
dominance has been threatened. After 
all, the Chinese of Cholon have been a 
target for Communist persuasion for 
the past 20 years. 

Business & Pleasure. Chinese Cho- 
lon, which means "Great Market," is a 
six-sq.-mi. enclave of Asian enterprise. 
In its sprawling, pagodalike market- 
place, hunks of meat hang in bloody 
rows under swarms of flies; withered 


crones stir their black iron stewpots 
LE MINH 
2 


with K'uai-tzu (chopsticks) while spi- 
dery men stagger past under shoulder 
poles bending to the weight of oil and 
rice-wine buckets. Over all beats the 
cacophony of commerce: the steamy 
hiss of sidewalk cooking kiosks, the 
piping cry of the noodle vendors, the 
clash of cymbals advertising the ap- 
proach of the blind Chinese masseurs 
who ply their trade in the side streets. 

The heart of Cholon's business ac- 
tivity is stretched along the Saigon 
River, a black, stagnant ribbon of water 
clogged with gaudy sampans and lined 
by crumbling warehouses. Into these 
godowns flows virtually all of Saigon's 
rice (Chinese control 90% of the na- 
tions crop) and in the plush, air- 
conditioned clubs above Cholon's shops, 
coatless, tieless Chinese businessmen in 
bright Hawaiian sport shirts gather to 
chiao-chi—transact business in as pleas- 
urable a manner as possible. In clubs 
such as the Ching Shan (Green Moun- 
tain) and Lo-t'ien (Happy Sky), the 
walls echo to the rattle of mah-jongg 
stones and the click of poker chips on 
black teak tables. Plenty of business is 
consummated as well. 

Clocks & Soup Meat. According to 
Saigon sources, the Cholon Chinese con- 
trol more than 5096 of South Viet 
Nam's imports, nearly all of the na- 
tion's foreign exchange, and most of 
the dry-goods and textile factories in 
the country, They have a sizable hand 
in other commodities ranging from 
clocks to cement, steel to soup meat. 

Until recently, the Reds were con- 
tent with coercing Cholon with propa- 
ganda pamphlets to "our dear brothers 
and sisters of Chinese ancestry." But 
since late last year, there have been at 
least three assassination attempts 

against leaders of the five Chinese "co 
gregations"—two of them bloodi 
cessful. Viet Cong agents hav 
tossing hand grenade 
Chinese-controlled fac 
(the Viet Nam= 
pany). Simultane 
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stepped up their "tax rate" on Chinese 
goods moving through Red-held terri- 
tory from the Mekong Delta. “We are 
here to live and do business," explains 
one merchant. ^We must survive to do 
business. The Vietnamese government 
cannot guarantee us security; therefore 
we must find it where we can. If that 
means paying V.C. taxes, acceding to 
V.C. demands, then . . .” The Chinese 
ay their taxes. 

1 Profils & Neutrality. But the Cholon 
Chinese also come under increasing 
pressure from the Saigon government. 
It was a Chinese profiteer, Ta Vinh, 
whom Premier Nguyen Cao Ky chose 
to execute by firing squad last March 
as an example to other profiteering mer- 
chants. Ky also sent “economic police" 
into Cholon to hunt other profiteers. 
Properly penitent, the Chinese respond- 
ed by closing down most of their shops 
and factories; for three weeks the econ- 
omy of Saigon was virtually at dead 
stop. "The effect," says a Chinese of- 
ficial, “was a country-wide shortage of 
commodities—a shortage the military 
may well feel in the weeks ahead.” Last 
week the shops were open—but only 
because Ky had called off his economic 
cops. 

So far, the Chinese of Cholon have 
maintained their neutrality. Only 3,000 
Chinese serve in the Vietnamese army 
(many are wealthy enough to buy their 
way out of the draft), and a bare hand- 
ful have turned up among the Viet 
Cong. Whether that neutrality can be 
maintained under Viet Cong and gov- 
ernment pressure is a question that 
plagues American officials. *We all are 
against Communism," says one Chinese 
businessman. “The Cholon people hate 
Communism—but they don't hate Viet- 
namese Communists." 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Royal Revelations 


For the past 182 years, Britons 
have engaged in a strange vernal rite. 
Armed with a strong reading glass and 
а stronger curiosity, they amble atten- 
tively through the scarlet-and-gold- 
bound thickets of Debrett's Peerage, 
Baronetage, Knightage & Companion- 
age, the annual compendium of who's 
who in the British aristocracy. The 
sport is more sedentary than bird watch- 
ing, but the discoveries can be just as 
fascinating. Take this year's 6-Ib., 3,202- 
page edition, which made its appear- 
ance last week. 

Not only could Debrett watchers read 
for the first time the biographies of 
Scottish clan chiefs,* but in a special 
introductory article by Editor P. W. 
Montague-Smith they learned some new 
facts about Queen Elizabeth II. Every- 

ody knows that the Queen is descended 

odis ж 

* Including Lieut. Commander Lachlan Ron- 

ald Duncan Mackintosh (the Mackintosh of 
Mackintosh) and Douglas Charles Lindsey 
Gordon (the Cock of the North). 
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from William the Conqueror, who de. 
feated Saxon King Harold at Hastings 
just 900 years ago this October. What 
Montague-Smith has discovered, though. 
is that Elizabeth also carries the blood 
of Harold in her veins. 

Montague-Smith traces the line 
through Harold’s daughter Gytha, who 
after the fateful day at Senlac Hill wan. 
dered to Denmark, where she met and 
married Volodymyr Monomakh, Grand 
Prince of Kiev. The line then meanders 
through many monarchies—Hungarian, 
Aragonese, French—and finally back 
to Britain at the time of Edward II, 
whose brutal murder in 1327 provided 
a gory conclusion to Christopher Mar- 
lowe’s biographical play. To Britons of 
Saxon descent who may still harbor re- 
sentment over the Norman Conquest, 
the fact that their Queen shares brave 
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Harold Godwinson's blood can only come 
as a relief. 

But the revelation also has its em- 
barrassing side: Gytha's great-grandfa- 
ther was none other than the cruel 11th 
century Earl Leofric of Coventry, who 
according to legend agreed to the pleas 
of his wife—Lady Godiva—that taxes 
be reduced, but only if she would ride 
naked through town. In the light of the 
new British tax hike by a latter-day 
Harold (Wilson), some Britons may 
hope that the Godiva instinct is not 
dead in the breast of her queenly de- 
scendant. Elizabeth, after all, is a fine 
horsewoman. 


EUROPE 
Once More to Market? 

Officially, it was simply a pomp-and- 
panoply state visit as Queen Elizabeth 
of Britain last week paid a five-day call 
in Brussels on King Baudouin of Bel- 
Blum. But Brussels is more than just the 
capital of Belgium these days. With 


each fresh agreement of the Common 
Market Six (see Wonrp BUSINESS), it 
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curious scheme for a meeting of speak. 
ers from East Germany's Communist 
Party and West Germany's opposition 
Social Democrats to debate reunifica- 
tion (TIME, April 15). In both East and 
West Germany it has become the top 
topic of private and public debate, even 
though Ulbricht probably raised the idea 
in the first place because he thought 
neither Social Democrats nor Christian 
Democrats would take it seriously. 
When the Social Democrats accepted, 
naming May as an appropriate time, 
Ulbricht imposed what would in earlier 
years have been insuperable conditions. 
He demanded public debates in both 
East and West Germany, with diplo- 
matic immunity for all speakers—a 
clear challenge to traditional Bonn poli- 
cy, which has declined to recognize Ul- 
bricht's regime, holds him personally 


AUSTRIA 


The Little Boxes 

The 225-mile boundary between Aus- 
tria and Hungary has long been marked 
by a 1,000-yd.-wide no-man's land, 
fronted by two six-ft. fences of barbed 
wire, patrolled by armed Hungarian 
border police and Hungarian dogs, and 
secured by the Hungarians—since the 
early days of the cold war—by some 
7,000,000 little brown boxes contain- 
ing lethal charges of TNT. As the Iron 
Curtain wears thin, the mines are be- 
coming as much of an embarrassment as 
a hindrance to trespassers. Stray cats 
or even a speedy thaw sets them off in 
the night, and in last year's torrential 
floods a great many mines sown on 
hillsides along the boundary-marking 
Pinka and Raab rivers worked loose 
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Floods of embarrassment. 


responsible for the shooting down of ref- 
ugees at the Berlin Wall, and subject to 
arrest and trial for murder if he ever 
visits West Germany. 

A June Visit. Erhard's government, 
though skeptical of Ulbricht's motives, 
cannot afford to oppose the new mood. 
Last week, in league with the Social 
Democrats, it was drafting legislation 
granting special immunity to visiting 
East Germans who might come on the 
speakers’ exchange. The East German 
response was to call for a postponement 
of the talks until July, but that may not 
mean the end of the affair. Observers 
believe that the Kremlin favors discus- 
sions and no doubt will tell the East 
Germans more or less what it wants 
them to say. But the Kremlin itself may 
not be ready to provide any guidance 
until it gets a chance to discuss German 
reunification with Charles de Gaulle 
when France’s President visits Moscow 
in June. 
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and washed over to the Austrian bank. 
On April 1, a 60-year-old Austrian 
farmer digging for sand on the banks 
of the Pinka hit a mine, which blasted 
off both his hands. Three weeks ago, 
Claudia Kracher, 2$, was playing in a 
pile of sand that had been trucked up 
from the Raab by a neighbor for mixing 
concrete. She stepped on a mine, which 
severed her left foot from her leg, and 
died the next day. 

Claudia’s death alarmed the Austrian 
countryside, sent village drummers and 
police loudspeaker cars through the 
vineyard-studded hills of southern Bur- 
genland to alert the peasants to the 


danger. More to the point, a new eight- __ 
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Austrians recommended) by damming 
the rivers temporarily and retrieving 
some of the lost mines from the mud. 
At the northern end of the border, ie 
Hungarians have already dug up a 
mines and replaced them with a highly 
sophisticated—and far less conspicuous 
—electronic surveillance system. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 
The Price of Penury 


Since the 17th century, under czar 
and commissar alike, a central facet of 
Russian foreign policy has been the 
drive toward the Middle East. Nicholas 
II almost secured both sides of the Dar- 
danelles link to the Mediterranean with 
British help in World War I, but the 
Russian Revolution ended that. Stalin 
made an effort during World War II 
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without consulting them. It was one of 
the items that filled the dossier on гше 
by personal whim and caprice With 
which they denounced and demoted 
him. The new leadership refused to 
honor Nikita’s check to Nasser, 

Soviet penury in the area was soon 
repaid with poor political performance. 
A trend to the right set in. Nasser began 
mending his fences with the U.S. 
moderate Prime Minister, Abdel Rah- 
man Bazzaz, took over in Iraq. Yemen’s 
little war cooled off, and even in steam- 
ing Syria the moderate wing of the 
socialist Baath Party seized the initiative 
from the extremists. So Moscow’s new 
men, concluding that Nikita might not 
have been all wrong, have started the 
rubles flowing again. 

Early this year, Russia offered Iran 
a $750 million natural-gas pipeline, 


Just like—you'll pardon the expression—the Czar. 


but was rebuffed. Not until Nikita 
Khrushchev came to absolute power in 
1955 did the Soviet push begin to make 
headway. 
Key to the Khrushchevian effort was 
Egypt, whose President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser he wooed with $2 billion worth 
of arms, agricultural aid and the Aswan 
High Dam. But with Khrushchev's 
downfall in 1964, Russian initiatives 
once again waned in the Middle East. 
Last week Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosy- 
gin set out to correct that, He flew to 
Cairo for an eight-day, fanfare-ridden 
series of talks and tours in the land of 
the pyramids, 
The visit was pointedly overdue. The 
last ranking Russian to visit Cairo was 
Khrushchev himself, shortly before his 
ouster. Nikita had bounced around like 
a regular fellah, shaking hands and 
cracking jokes, and returned to Moscow 
to report to his colleagues that he had 
made a new aid commitment to Nasser 
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Turkey a $200 million, seven-factory 
industrial complex, and sent Algeria a 
squadron of MIG-21s and two tank 
battalions. Iraq was promised an atomic 
reactor, given three squadrons of MIG- 
21s. Syria got a Soviet pledge of $150 
million for a start on a Euphrates 
River dam that could prove even larger 
than Aswan, plus Soviet aid in rebuild- 
ing its railways and prospecting for 
Syrian oil. Nasser himself received four 
MIG squadrons, six submarines and a 
school of destroyers. . 
A further matter undoubtedly dis- 
cussed last week by the visitor from the 
Kremlin was nonmilitary aid. Nasser 
needs food, and his nation has largely 
been fed from U.S. surpluses. How- 
ever, Washington has been noncom- 
mittal on $150 million worth of grain 
needed this year. Will Moscow supply 
it? Nasser was plainly uncertain. Es- 
corting Kosygin around Aswan last 
week, Nasser passed up an ideal oppor- 
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into an apartment below some “known 
Soviet agents,” turned to prostitution 
($15 to $20 per customer), and struck 
up a friendship with Sévigny that lasted 
almost until her return to Germany in 
1961. What was more, the Mounties 
said, Gerda told them that “at a social 
function in Ottawa, the Prime Minister 
of Canada had told her that she was 
doing a great thing for Canada and 
that Mr. Sévigny had great things to 
offer Canada." 

Had he? The Dief said no. Breaking 
a long silence on Gerda, a Diefenbaker 
spokesman stormed that "this unsub- 
stantiated, unverified material is a smear 
and completely irresponsible." 

"A Lady of Distinction." Sévigny 
himself was no help to Diefenbaker's 
cause. He never denied having had a 
"physical relationship" with Gerda, but 
insisted that she was a "lady of distinc- 
tion" who was “welcomed in Montreal's 
select circles." As far as his own friend- 
ship was concerned, there was a platonic 
all-night visit to her Montreal apart- 
ment as late as November 1960, during 
which, he said, he did nothing more 
indiscreet than take a nap in a chair. 

*May I suggest," offered Government 
Counsel A. J. Campbell, “that -when a 
gentleman visits the apartment of a lady 
of distinction, it is impolite to fall 
asleep while talking to the lady." 

“Sir, I was a very tired man.” 

“What time did you wake up?" 

* About 4:30. I was sitting in a chair, 
and frankly I said: “Му God, it is a bit 
too late really to sort of call taxis, and 
so I just kept on sleeping in the chair." 

At week's end rank-and-file Conserva- 
tives were withholding any judgment on 
Diefenbaker. When it comes, there are 
bound to be deep rumblings. 


BRUNO WASKE—NEUE ILLUSTRIERTE 
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GUATEMALA 


Foretaste of Trouble 

Last week should have been a big 
occasion for Julio César Méndez Mon- 
tenegro. By a vote of 35 to 19, Con- 
gress—acting in the absence of an abso- 
lute majority after the presidential elec- 
tions last March—chose Méndez 
Guatemala's 21st President, to succeed 
Military Strongman Enrique Peralta on 
July 1. But if he felt any joy or relief, 
Méndez was keeping it to himself. Of 
more concern to him was the unhappy 
fact that Castro-backed terrorists were 
up to their old tricks again in his trou- 
bled little Caribbean nation. It was 
clearly a foretaste of what Méndez 
could expect in the future. 

The latest incidents came shortly be- 
fore last week's election, when guerril- 
las kidnaped Government Information 
Chief Baltasar Morales and Supreme 
Court President Romeo de León, kill- 
ing Morales’ son and his chauffeur in a 
blaze of pistol fire. Contacting the Gua- 
temalan Red Cross, the guerrillas said 
that the pair would be released after 
Peralta gave an accounting of the fate 
of 28 leftists arrested two months ago. 
None has been heard from, and there 
is a strong suspicion that some or all of 
the 28 were executed without a trial. 
In reply to the kidnapers, the govern- 
ment last week announced that only ten 
of the 28 had in fact been picked up; 
of those, nine had been released and 
one escaped. This was news to their 
bewildered relatives, who tearfully be- 
sieged government offices for any scraps 
of information. Refusing further com- 
ment, Peralta reimposed the year-old 
state of siege, which had been lifted in 
March. 

During his campaign, Middle-Roader 
Méndez never spelled out his strategy 
for ending Communist terrorism. “Prog- 
ress for all Guatemalans," he said sim- 
ply, "is the answer to violent revolu- 
tion." Just to give progress a hand, how- 
ever, Peralta extracted a promise from 
Méndez that the military would have 
a free rein in hunting down the 500-odd 
guerrillas operating in Guatemala's hills 
and jungles. 


RHODESIA 


Mission to London 

As traitors to the British Crown, the 
three Rhodesians who arrived in Lon- 
don last week technically faced the pen- 
alty of death by hanging. Instead, they 
were met at London Airport by plain- 
clothesmen and whisked away to an 
obscure hotel. The three men were rep- 
resentatives of lan Smith's rebellious 
white-minority government, and they 
came on a special safe-conduct dis- 
pensation to commence what the Brit- 
ish press called “talks about 
which Prime Minister Haroldi 
hoped might lead to Rhod 

its six-month rebellion 
Commonweal 
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come from Wilson. Firmly in command 
after last March's landslide election, he 
felt that he could deal from a new po- 
sition of strength with the Rhodesian 
rebels, who had been stalling in hopes 
of a Tory victory. For his part, Jan 
Smith seemed content enough to ex- 
plore the possibility of escaping from 
an increasingly uncomfortable domestic 
situation, which last week saw the price 
of petrol increase another 17¢, to 84¢ 
per gal. The discussions, expected to 
last for at least two weeks, were mainly 
on practical procedural matters, such as 
an agenda for possible full-fledged ne- 
gotiations and whether Rhodesia would 
be required to renounce its independ- 
ence before any official conference 
could begin. Neither side was saying if 
any progress was being made. But the 
fact that the two delegations were talk- 
ing was itself an encouraging sign in the 
tangled Rhodesian crisis. 


SPAIN 
A Moment of Truth 


The scene was worthy of Goya. Out 
of Barcelona’s Gothic Santa Eulalia 
Cathedral marched a procession of 120 
angry, black-robed priests bearing a 
petition that preached against the gov- 
ernment. From the other direction 
charged a crowd of grises—the grey- 
clad, club-swinging cops who maintain 
order in Spain. Before the melee was 
ended, blood flowed from anointed 
pates. It was another sign of the crisis 
that Spain is undergoing on the long 
road to reality. 

The priests were supporting the cause 
of Barcelona University students, who 
have long been demanding “free asso- 
ciations” in their colleges as opposed to 
the Madrid-dictated “syndicates” that 
have long called the collegiate shots. 
The cops, on the other hand, were 
merely trying to maintain order—a ma- 
jor problem in Spain since the days of 
the Moors. 

After the clash, some 100 priests 
gathered outside the home of their 
Archbishop—76-year-old Gregorio Mo- 
drego Casáus—and sent in six of their 
leaders to demand that the church im- 
mediately take steps to excommunicate 
the guilty cops. They also said that 
they would "tell the truth" from the 
pulpit. Archbishop Modrego said noth- 
ing—but his silence wished the priests 
back to their pulpits. 

To the priests, that was a rocky chal- 
lenge. They swarmed into Barcelona— 
many of them wearing zippered wind- 
breakers over their cassocks and roar- 
ing in on motorcycles—to challenge the 
Archbishop on his home ground. To 
that extent, the clear, Catalán distor- 
tion of Joan Miró was more appropri- 
ate than Goya. But more than any- 
thing, the priests were reflecting the 
alienation that exists in Spain between 


age and ambition, between the liberal 
principles of the Vatican and the rigid- 
ity of the Spanish Catholic hierarchy, 
which automatically aligns itself with 
the state. 


ANTONIO SANSONE 


RUMANIA 


А Stinging Attack 

Bucharest lay stunned under the 
sticky assault of an 85° heat wave. 
Couples lounged inertly in the lilac- 
scented shade of the parks along Boule- 
vard Magheru, sipped raspberry soda 
out of communal glasses, or took in the 
desultory lake breeze at the Pescarus 
Restaurant. Then, with an electric 
crackle, loudspeakers began to blare, 
and a tingle ran through the crowd. 

The tingle was caused by a four-hour 
speech from Party Boss Nicolae Ceau- 
sescu on the occasion of the 45th an- 
niversary of Rumania's Communist 
Party. Totally unexpected and unher- 
alded, it was a stinging attack on the 
Soviet Union that ran the gamut from 
Lenin through the Stalin era to the cur- 
rent Russian dispute with Red China. 
Tucked in, as pungently as the garlic in 
a Rumanian mititei sausage, was the 
expected plug for “nationalistic Com- 
munism" that Ceausescu has made pop- 
ular in Eastern Europe. 

"Human Community." Ceausescu hit 
hard from the outset. When Rumanian 
Reds went to Moscow in 1920, he 
declared, Lenin's Comintern showed 
"ignorance of the situation in our coun- 
try," but nonetheless insisted on dictat- 
ing Rumanian party policy— though 
this was the inalienable right of the par- 
ty itself." That, according to Ceausescu, 
laid the groundwork for Moscow's sell- 
out of the Rumanian Reds during the 
early days of World War II—through 
the expedient of the 1940. Russo- 
German Non-Aggression Pact. 

"Instead of appreciating the correct- 
ness of the struggle against the Hitler- 
ites,” Ceausescu said bitterly, “the Com- 
intern criticized the Rumanian Commu- 
nists for their activity against German 
aggression . . , Rumania, abandoned 
by all European powers, was actually 
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As pungently as the garlic in a mititei. 
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WASHINGTON POST 


ers, White House press secretary, gy- 
rating halfway down on his knees, doing 
the watusi. The Reverend Moyers is 
another of those twinkle toes that in- 
habit the White House." At that, Bap- 
tist Bill Moyers, 31, inhibited himself 
into the depths of the West Wing and 
refused any comment on his perform- 
ance at the Smithsonian Institution bene- 
fit ball. White House Adviser Bob Kint- 
ner just burbled: “No matter what 
dance Bill does, it always comes out 
looking like a square dance anyhow.” 
“For the first time in your life, you 
are wrong,” the voice of the 36th Presi- 
dent of the U.S. boomed through the 
amplifier in Kansas City’s Muehlebach 
Hotel. “ГЇЇ never be too busy to pay my 
respects to a great American.” The 
33rd President, Harry Truman, need 


HARRY TRUMAN 
Amplified praise. 


never have doubted that the phone call 
would come at his 82nd birthday party, 
for Lyndon Johnson holds no man liv- 
ing in greater esteem. “We've had 13 
years to see the wisdom of your poli- 
cies,” said Johnson. Then he chuckled: 
*I have often thought you'd rather have 
your friends cussing you than praising 
you, but you'll have to go right on pay- 
ing the price of greatness. Beamed 
Harry: *I can't agree that it was great, 
but I did the best I could." 


If you find yourself grabbed апа 


slammed hard against the railing or 


banister of а Staircase, you might well 
know 


about the NASAL-PRESSURE AND INTE- 


feel fairly helpless—unless you 


RIOR LEG THROW. 


That's certainly true. So to help out 


the poor lass who finds herself in this 


and 26 other uncomfortable situations, 
ranging from rape to purse-snatching, 
Actress Honor Blackman, 38, who as 
Pussy Galore gained ambiguous distinc- 
tion by flipping James Bond on his 
backside in Goldfinger, has prepared a 
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HONOR BLACKMAN 
Interior leg. 


perfectly ludicrous manual entitled Hon- 
or Blackman's Book of Self-Defense— 
125 bone-cracking pages of judo, ju- 
jitsu and karate calculated to make a 
chap keep his clammy paws to himself. 
“An undertone of violence is implicit in 
any male-female relationship,” says 
Pussy primly. 


In the past, Artist Andrew Wyeth, 
48, has immortalized the landscape 
around Chadds Ford, Pa., in his lovely, 
haunted paintings. Now he is fighting 
quite literally to preserve it. The Fibre- 
Metal Products Co. asked the township 
supervisors to rezone 25 acres of mead- 
owland near Wyeth’s home to permit 
construction of a factory. To Wyeth, 
who has done the meadow many times 
in tempera and watercolors, the idea 
was a sacrilege. “The coming of the fac- 
tory would turn this rural area into a 
smoke-filled industrial place,” he cried. 
“My neighbors and 1 are like the em- 
battled farmers at Concord Bridge. We 
are going to fight.” 


When he was Vice President, Lyndon 
Johnson had his Pakistani camel driver, 
Bashir Ahmad. Now, sure enough, Hu- 
bert Humphrey has ап international 
Ephraim 
Mizrahi. The barber doesn’t match the 
camel driver for native eloquence, but 
he is sufficiently effusive about his hero, 
who first dropped into the King David 
Hotel’s tonsorial parlor in 1957. “The 
Vice President is my whole life,” glowed 


sidekick, Jerusalem Barber 
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MEDICINE 


DOCTORS 


Volunteers for Viet Nam 

Of all the difficult campaigns now 
being conducted by Americans in South 
Viet Nam, one of the most productive 
is the work of a handful of civilians. 
They are U.S. doctors, largely surgeons, 
who have volunteered to work without 
pay for at least two months in the re- 
public's pathetically few and ill-equipped 
general hospitals. Their patients are the 
15.5 million civilians for whom there is, 
in effect, only one Vietnamese doctor 
available for every 50,000—well over 
50 times worse than the physician- 
patient ratio in the U.S. 

$10 a Day. Viet Nam’s townsfolk and 
peasantry have always been prey to tu- 
berculosis, malaria, cholera and plague. 
Now they need modern doctoring, par- 
ticularly orthopedic surgery, even more 
urgently, because they are frequent vic- 
tims of Viet Cong shot and shell. The 
medical mercy mission was proposed by 
President Johnson early last year, and 
Dr. William B. Walsh, the persuasive 
head of the People-to-People Health 
Foundation (which sponsors the hospi- 
tal ship Hope), agreed to run a pilot 
program. 

The first group of U.S. volunteer doc- 
tors arrived last September; the current 
head count is 29, scattered up and down 
the country working alongside similar 
teams from Korea, Switzerland, the 
Philippines, Iran, Taiwan, New Zealand 
and Australia. The U.S. program limits 
itself to volunteer physicians under 55. 
They get free transportation and a 
$10 per-diem for incidentals. Balanced 
against this is time lost from practice 
that amounts to a sacrifice of thousands 
of dollars. 

Michigan Radiologist Hugh T. Cau- 
martin, for one, decided the sacrifice 
was more than worthwhile. As a World 


SURGEON SULFRIDGE & PATIEN 


War П victim of leg injuries from 
machine-gun fire, he had to get a fitness 
clearance. When Orthopedist Hugh L. 
Sulfridge Jr. checked Caumartin апа 
pronounced him fit, Sulfridge himself 
caught the volunteer spirit. Both doc- 
tors flew out last month, Caumartin to 
read X rays and teach radiological tech. 
niques in Saigon, while Sulfridge went 
to the 70-year-old complex of decaying 
buildings that makes up the hospital at 
Can Tho, 80 miles southwest of the 
capital, in the steaming Mekong Delta. 

Three in a Bed. Surgeon Sulfridge, 
who often has to make do without elec- 
tric power or running water, has three 
Vietnamese nurses (two women, one 
man) to assist him. He makes rounds 
with an interpreter and is lucky to have 
one—many project doctors have to elic- 
it symptoms and give instructions by 
sign language. Like all newly arrived 
Americans, he was appalled at first by 
the filth and overcrowding in the wards, 
with two or three patients in a single 
dirty bed. Within 48 hours he was per- 
forming as many as seven major opera- 
tions a day, was so immersed in work 
that he hardly noticed the conditions. 

The need for medical and especially 
surgical care is so great, the supply so 
short, and the gratitude of the long- 
suflering Vietnamese so apparent, that 
some doctors soon decide that their two- 
month tours are far too short. Universi- 
ty of Colorado Surgeon Thomas Carey 
has volunteered for four months. Says 
Dr. Herschel L. Douglas, 31, a general 
practitioner from Lovington, N. Mex.: 
“1% difficult to come here and get in- 
volved emotionally and morally and 
then just go home and forget about it.” 
Home after one tour last fall, Dr. Doug- 
las found he could not forget. He has 
gone back, for at least a year, as U.S. 
AID public-health director for the Delta 
area, with its 8,000,000 people. 


ZALIN B. GRANT 
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T AT CAN THO 


So great a need, so apparent a gratitude. 
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products, ranging from presses, 
rolling mills and mill rolls to fire protection equipment, traffic con- 
trol systems, aircraft arresting gear, and special contract equip- 
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ives in 54 countries, and plants in the United States, 
da, Britain, France, Israel and Australia. Wherever you are, 
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WHAT THE U.S. KNOWS ABOUT RED c 


ies, beggars and Americans, Communist 
[ы E Forbidden Land in the way in which that 
celebrated term applied to Tibet. In an age of satellite eyes- 
in-the-sky, it is certainly not Terra Incognita; its huge land 
mass, slightly bigger than all 50 U.S. states, lies naked be- 
fore the orbiting cameras. The figurative curtain that it has 
drawn around itself is not of iron but, more appropriately 
for the Orient, of pliable bamboo. Yet of all the earth's too 
many closed societies, that of Red China ranks as the most 
ominously secretive. This secretiveness, paranoiac in its in- 
tensity, is the more worrisome to the world because militant 
Red China is the global troublemaker with the greatest 
revolutionary threat. 

Red China has brawled with its most powerful neighbors, 
India and Russia. It has urged on, by word and deed, the 
war in Viet Nam, has openly supported insurgency in neigh- 
boring Thailand and has exported subversion as far away 
as Africa. Its disciplined, indoctrinated population, which 
constitutes a quarter of the human race, is told ceaselessly 
that the U.S. is “the world’s chief enemy.” To read the inten- 
tions of this sullen giant and to formulate its policy toward 
it, the U.S. obviously and vitally needs to heed the ancient 
dictum: “Know thine enemy.” Knowledge is the basis of pol- 
icy—but just how much does the U.S. know, and how much 
can it find out, about a nation of such implacable hostility 
and resolute secrecy? 


Sophisticated Snooping 

There are two answers, one expectable, the other surpris- 
ing. The first is that the U.S. knows not nearly enough, be- 
cause secrecy inevitably covers with impenetrable shrouds 
certain facts about China. The second—and surprising— 
answer is that the U.S. knows more about Red China than 
does any other nation, with the possible exception of the 
Soviet Union. Says an expert who has been studying China 
for more than 20 years: “We know a lot more about some 
things in China than the Chinese themselves.” The practice 
of “Sinology”* is enjoying a boom in the U.S.: there are now 
ten major academic centers and 50 lesser centers for China 
studies, and some $50 million in private grants has re- 
cently been made for such studies. 

China-watching has become the indispensable underpin- 
ning for the evolution of U.S. policy. To get the material 
they need to form realistic analyses, both Government and 
academic experts tap numerous and diverse sources, covert 
and overt. The U.S. maintains its largest consulate in Hong 
Kong, where a corps of translators collects and analyzes an 
endless stream of Chinese periodicals, some smuggled out 
from remote provinces. The compulsive outpourings of 
Radio Peking and other internal radio Stations are mon- 
itored by a string of sophisticated snooping devices on 
China's perimeter. Drone planes, high-flying U-2s and satel- 
lite cameras record Toads, railways, steel mills, oil wells, 
nuclear plants, missile ranges and troop movements. U.S. 
Government analysts early spotted China’s gaseous diffusion 
plant at Lanchow, the plutonium reactor at Paotow, and the 
atom-bomb test site at Lop Nor in the Taklamakan wastes of 
Sinkiang. They have predicted well in advance the timing 
of all three Chinese atomic explosions. 


China-watchers also pick up clues. from the non-American 
tourists and businessmen (about 10,000 a 
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* A term that properly applies to the study of traditional Chinese 
scholarship, but is popularly used today to embrace all studies of China. 
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|| At Shumchün station, a female cart pusher is seen tying 
| down bamboo beneath а "Liberate Taiwan" poster. 


Bitumen spreaders repave a Canton street, as a pedicab 


passes a poster exhorting "Communists and oppressed A Sunday's entertainment for o | Par 
people of the world unite to fight our common enemy." stroll past the pond in Memoria 
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Inevitable on any tour is a collective farm. Above, happy 
workers plant rice at the Zhu Tin People's Commune outside 
Canton. Some 39,000 people inhabit a 33-sq.-mi. farm. 
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:«« mismanagement. University 
үтел! tO es Eckstein believes that the 
mo fessor MET «cost the Chinese economy 
(ШИ of the wth." The economy has been im- 
une te of 510 or three years, but it is now ap- 
ast UP evels- (By contrast, little Taiwan's 
its, 987 almost three times as large as Red 
on tor of the economy's state is the 
panicles in Red China; the country’s 
vensompares with 5,782,085 for Japan, 
ATE E et Union, 830,063 for New Zealand. 
Fg fo he ion with the U.S., there are nearly three 
ШЕ compar! nd trucks in Cuyahoga County, Ohio 
any cars ‘ Red China. Mainland China remains 
in à cloped country, still at subsistence level. 
era asically agricultural, and its agriculture 
omy ÍS stil sive Just to keep up with an annual in- 
l ПП! eople in population, the regime needs 
ШОЛ Faction by 2% to 3% a year—a mark 
se food pained. Concentration of food production 
ret BSc in the rate of new plant construction, 
[йа ел ў Russian aid and the high cost of nuclear 
ihe [ve also hurt the economy. 

e No one is starving any more, and the 
| {ING CoNDH er off than he was even five years ago. 
| Е гй of living is still low, but the people appear 
IBI... qd adequately fed and clothed. There are equal if 
| m for all: about 2,000 calories a day of food, two 
1) Eu an equivalent two yards of cotton cloth a year, 

И har of washing soap а month. An equitable rationing 
Fem of such basics as rice has been introduced. Wage lev- 
md food prices are both low. Chinese earnings range 
а month for an apprentice to $24 for a skilled in- 
ku worker, $80 for an engineer, $100 for a party big 
A pound of pork costs 204, a pound of sugar 284, a 
dof rice 5¢. Housing costs only $1.20 a room per 
ih, but the accommodations are spartan. Flies, beggars 
Н pickpockets have mostly disappeared—but so has some- 
gcse, “There is no magic and no fascination,” wrote 
feu Stucki of Neue Zürcher Zeitung, after a recent visit 
rene “Life has become an abysmal bore.” . 
E. The temper of the country is generally stoic; 
E cr of popular restiveness, but no signs either 
кеа people. The Chinese are proud that they 
acd and become a force on a world scale, 
E ous century of humiliation by foreigners. Now 
limi: t E as settled down internally, the party's big 
hib susc Ain revolutionary momentum. This it seeks to 
Ма "one of Fees of “rectification, which Mao de- 
Me country» ү methods of evolving social contradictions 
У but which is really a fancy word for purge. 
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ae the Chinese leadership who clearly have doubts 
N Out the present course of Chinese policy, which is leading 
th à Browing isolation of China; most of them are among 
ш new generation" that is faced with the day-to-day prob- 
ms of running the country. Mao and his men are out of 
touch with and unsympathetic to the younger generation of 
the party, and Mao has already groomed as his heirs- 
apparent men who will be dutiful preachers of the Maoist 
gospel. Among them are Party Doctrinal Elder Liu Shao- 
chi, Teng Hsiao-ping, the party’s powerful secretary-gener- 
al, and Lin Piao, the Defense Minister (see THE WORLD). 
Eventually, though, the younger generation is bound to rise 
to leadership, and the China experts hope—but it is only a 
hope—that they will be more concerned with internal devel- 
Opment and less intractable than the present leadership. 


A Certainty of Change 

As much as the U.S. knows about Red China, the experts 
are the first to recognize that there is a great deal that it 
does not—and should—know. Almost nothing is known, for 
example, about the exact process of decision making among 
Mao and his colleagues. Who are the Red Chinese hawks 
and who are the doves? Is there a show of hands in critical 
disputes, or does Mao decide by fiat? The hardest information 
to get is on the party’s cadre organization, and only a mini- 
mum of biographical material is available on the leadership. 
The U.S. would like more information on agriculture and 
more reliable figures on the economy. It is particularly wary 
about a precise population count; the experts estimate the 
present population at 750 million, but concede that it could 
be as low as 650 million or as high as 800 million. 

China-watching will become increasingly important as the 
old leaders fade back and the new ones come onstage. Says 
M.LT. Professor Lucian Pye: “Though Chinese Commu- 
nism is here to stay, it is certainly going to change greatly.” 
There are plenty of important clues for the China-watchers 
to keep their eye out for. They will watch for signs that 
the younger technocrats in the Chinese government are 
making any headway against the insistence on doctrinal 
purity, as the technocrats have done in Russia. Will the suc- 
cessors of Mao, involved with their own problems, retreat in 
the face of American power in Viet Nam, seek a compro- 
mise with the Russians, adopt a less inflammatory interna- 
tional stance, be less adamant about Taiwan? 

Though no one is certain that a new generation of Chinese 
leaders would be any more moderate than the Maoists, the 
U.S. is already directing its policy more at the future gen- 
eration than at the present regime. Well before the Fulbright 
hearings, the Administration had been constantly reviewing 
its China policy. Though the term “containment without 
isolation" is now in vogue, the U.S. has actually been pur- 
suing such a policy for some time. If China is isolated, she 
has herself to blame. While opposing China's designs on 
Southeast Asia by arms, the U.S. has made several over- 
tures—and been rebuffed. It offered, for example, to ex- 
change newsmen and scholars. It still keeps up diplomatic 
contacts with the Red Chinese in Warsaw. 

If all of this has done no good so far, most Sinologists 
feel strongly that it is well worth the effort. Columbia's Bar- 
nett describes it as a process of "slowly involving Commu- 
nist China in more patterns of international intercourse." 
Says Harvard's John Lindbeck: "One of our obligations as 
world citizens is to help the Chinese to become more sophis- 
ticated." Another Sinologist in his own right, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, speaks eloquently of a latent force that 
may be at work deep in the body of China as a moditying 
influence—"the pragmatic genius of the Chinese people." 
'These are the people whom Americans have known and 


befriended for more than a century, in missionary, educa- е 


tional and trade relations and as allies in a great war. The 
fore, says Rusk, the U.S. does not assume that there 
thing "eternal" about the "state of hosti ә 
U.S. and Red China. "We must conti 

analyze all available information © 
keep our own policies up to date." / 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


FESTIVALS 


Fine Art & Flapdoodle 

Eighteen-year-old Brigitte Bardot 
made her first splash there in a bikini, 
wiggling her way into the hearts of 
photographers; Simone Signoret's smol- 
dering stare set the place afire back in 
1949; Sophia Loren jumped from bulg- 
ing starlet to blossoming actress when 
she made the scene in 1955. Ever since 
it began, the Cannes Film Festival has 
been a springboard for victory and 
vulgarity, for fine art and flapdoodle. 
This year the festival is 20 years old, 
but it is still deep in the throes of adoles- 
cence: serious and intense one moment, 
strained and silly the next. 

With good reason. The official com- 
petition, which ends late this week, in- 
volves only 24 full-length pictures this 
year; but in the back streets marches 
the Marché du Film (Film Market), 
where 160 movies compete for the at- 
tention of foreign distributors and crit- 
ics. The competition is stifling, the pres- 
sure unbearable. The performers, the 
publicists, even the audiences feel it, 


and the antics become even more 
frantic than before. 
Animal Butchery. Jean Genet, 


France’s existential sensualist, joined 
forces with Director Tony Richardson 
and Actress Jeanne Moreau, a festival 
favorite, to produce Mademoiselle, a 
story of Sodom in the suburbs. It 
should have been a festival favorite 
too; instead it got soundly, roundly 
booed, possibly because Moreau over- 
works her villainy. The film is rife 


MICHEL SIMON 


eS... i11 INNEREN 
BARDOT AT CANNES (1953) 
And sometimes no ads at all. 


with animal butchery and exotic sex. 
uality. Sniffed one critic: "Maybe we 
didn't know that licking the nose of a 
gentleman in the moonlight constituted 
eroticism . . . but did we really have 
to know it?" 

Orson Welles, looking puffy, over. 
blown and overweight, exhibited Chimes 
and Midnight, a lively film that he di- 
rected and wrote with the help of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, who supplied the 
chief character: Falstaff, played by 
Welles. Through the centuries, most 
actors have had to stuff padding un- 
der their tights to play the renowned 
clown. Welles, at 51, remains unique; 
he is probably the first actor in history 
who appears too fat for the role. 

Another talked-about film was Un 
Homme et Une Femme, a modest sto- 
ry of a simple love affair between a 
young widow (Anouk Aimée) and a 
racing-car driver (Jean-Louis Trinti- 
gnant). New Wave Director Claude Le- 
louch, 28, shot the picture in four 
weeks, at one point had himself strapped 
with his camera to the hood of a speed- 
ing car to get realistic footage of the 
races. The crusty critics even applauded 
during the showing, rated the film as an 
homme-dinger, a top contender for the 
festival’s first prize, the Golden Palm. 

Hot & Blue Blood. Two films shared 
the Itching Palm for overpromotion: 
Alfie and Caroline Chérie. Alfie, the 
story of a cockney-of-the-walk starring 
Michael Caine (The Ipcress File), was 
advertised widely at the airport with 
Signs that read ALFIE IS ROCKING, AL- 
FIE IS TERRIFIC, ALFIE IS THE MOST. 
“It really isn’t vulgar, is it?” asked a 
French critic as he watched the signs 
walking. “After all, the print is very 
small.” And so it was. In fact, when 
the models in tight stretch pants sat 
down, nobody could see their ads at all. 

Caroline Chérie's promoter was much 
less reticent, Producer Jacques-Paul 
Bernard declared that his remake was 
"very erotic" and set out to prove it. 
Caroline is a hot- and blue-blooded 
beauty who uses her body to save her 
head during the French Revolution, 
and Bernard generously showed what 
She saves and what she gives away. 
Giant billboards were plastered every- 
where with photographs showing Car- 
oline Starlet France Anglade naked to 
the waist. Malheureusement, that was 
all Bernard was able to show. The pic- 
ture has not yet been shot. 


TELEVISION 
Fine Hours 
Television last week tautened its 


slack season with some of its finest 
hours, a reprise of Arthur Miller's 
Death of a Salesman and a pastoral 
homily by Lyndon Johnson. 

Soul & Heels. When Miller's drama 
was first performed in 1949, the public 
pronounced it pretty strong stuff. But 
the jet age and the Great Society have 
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MUSIC 


THE DANCE 
Alwin in Wonderland 


As vaudeville shows go, it might have 
been conjured up by Ed Sullivan on an 
LSD binge. Right there onstage in living 
quivering color, a formation of UFOs 
performed an aerial ballet. A chap in 
fluorescent lemon leotards wrestled with 
a space-age cobweb. Next came a drill 
team of Martian types outfitted with glow- 
ing lampshades, then seven creatures in 
baggy sacks who squiggled like giant 
amoebas in heat—all to the otherworld- 
ly twaaang, ratatatat, whizzz and ka- 
pow! of electronic music. It was called 
Vaudeville of the Elements, Choreog- 

. . H > 
rapher Alwin Nikolais' latest excursion 
into the twilight zones of modern dance. 

Nikolais offers no explanations for 
what he calls his “esthetic Rorschach.” 
He prefers instead that each viewer see 
what he will see. More than dance, it is 
an ingenious melding of motion (often 
frenetic), shape (usually grotesque), 
color (always striking), light (constant- 
ly changing) and sound (super-stereo- 
phonic) into new and fresh dimensions 
that bedazzle and often trick the eye. 
In Vaudeville, for example, a trio of 
dancers in hooped robes froze into off- 
center angles that looked gravitation- 
ally impossible, then somehow contorted 
their bodies to look like snails, then 
toadstools. By the projection of silhou- 
ettes on a backdrop, a slip of a girl was 
transformed into a creature of menace, 
revealing refinements of line unnoticed 
in the round, In the final act, the ten- 
member company, chattering like 


chimps, cavorted about the stage with 
sections of aluminum tubing, which they 
suddenly fashioned into a 16-ft.-high 
Tower of Babel with flags emblazoned 
IBM, A.M.A. and CBS. The results were 
at once fast, funny and evocative 
glimpses of man as both the victor and 
the victim of his environment. 

Out of This World. Long regarded as 
a pioneer in modern dance, Nikolais 
has had to blaze his trails in the relative 
wilderness of Manhattan's Lower East 
Side, where even the off-off-Broadway- 
ites rarely penetrate. Vaudeville was 
staged last week in the troupe's perma- 
nent home, a small (348 seats) theater 
nestled between a drugstore and a Jew- 
ish bakery and operated by the Henry 
Street Settlement, an institution prima- 
rily devoted to neighborhood social 
work. Despite this isolation, Nikolais 
has built a big following that now af- 
fords him the luxury of a 21-week sea- 
son and an increasing number of per- 
formances on tour, on TV, and at such 
uptown palaces as the New York State 
Theater at Lincoln Center. 

Nikolais, a mild-mannered ex-pianist, 
studied dance with Martha Graham and 
Hanya Holm before forming his own 
company in 1956. Now 54, he no long- 
er dances, but concentrates on develop- 
ing a theater of the "total happening," 
in which “man is taken out of this world 
and put into the universe." From that 
vista, the view is sometimes self-con- 
scious and distorted, but the message 
comes through. Says Nikolais: "We've 
got to make our peace today with a lot 
more things than our fellow man." 
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Into the twilight zones, with a twaaangr 
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NEWSPAPERS 
Stymied by Seniority 


In Manhattan’s Hotel Commodore, 
the leaders of three striking New York 
newspaper unions took up positions 1n 
three separate rooms. Representatives 
of the strikebound World Journal Trib- 
une publishing company were seques- 
tered in still another. Mediators dashed 
from one group to the next. Chief Medi- 
ator David Cole did his desperate best 
to keep track of what was going on, but 
by week's end all the activity had pro- 
duced little in the way of bargaining. 
*This is a strange kind of thing," com- 
plained Cole. “It doesn't seem to respond 
to ordinary techniques. It's puzzling." 

The biggest remaining argument was 
between the publishers and the News- 
paper Guild, which seemed more inter- 
ested in getting its way than in getting its 
people back to work. What its leaders 
want is a hiring policy based on seniority 
in the strictest sense—meaning that all 
Guildsmen on all three merged papers 
would be ranked by time on the job. 
Women's-page reporters, sportswriters, 
political specialists would be mixed on 
the same list, and the roster of those 
hired would start at the top. 

Out of the Reading Habit. Convinced 
that this was no way to put together 
three separate, qualified staffs—that too 
many valuable but junior reporters 
would be lost in the shuffle and that the 
morning Herald Tribune might well lose 
its identity—the editors demurred. Let 
us rank Guildsmen in groups of spe- 
cialties, the editors asked. Hiring could 
then be done by seniority in each group. 
This time the Guild demurred. All that 
the mediators could do was to send each 
side home to work out counterpropos- 
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als. That still left the problem of decid- 
ing on the "dingleberries"—the em- 
ployees who would be exempt from 
seniority restrictions because of “spe. 
cial skills and outstanding abilities.” 

As the negotiations wore on, the in- 
evitable rumors started. Could the Trib 
survive the strike? New York’s Mayor 
Lindsay assured a reporter that he had 
considerable doubt; Trib employees in 
New York and Washington echoed his 
concern by looking for other jobs. The 
word was that Columnists Walter Lipp- 
mann and Art Buchwald, anxious to 
hang on to a New York outlet, would 
sign on with the Times. 

Not So Kindhearted. To be sure, all 
the rumors met with expected denials, 
New York Times Executive Editor Tur- 
ner Catledge insisted that his paper was 
not interested in running syndicated col- 
umnists. But with each passing day of 
the three-week-old strike, the denials 
sounded thinner. The publishers knew 
all too well how quickly the public gets 
out of the habit of reading a newspaper 
that is not available, and how hard it is 
to woo them back. It was one thing for 
a lone and idealistic publisher, Jock 
Whitney, to keep the Trib going despite 
its losses. A corporation of which he 
owned only a third could not be ex- 
pected to be so kindhearted. 

There are big questions about the 
Sunday World Journal and Tribune too, 
but the afternoon World Journal is an- 
other matter. Even with all the handi- 
caps brought on by the strike, even 
though the summer, which brings mea- 
ger advertising to the most successful 
papers, is fast approaching, the World 
Journal’s future seems bright. With its 
only competition the tabloid Post, there 
is obvious room for a second paper. 
And both Scripps-Howard and Hearst, 
who have merged their interests in the 
World Journal, have good reason for 
hanging on to a base in New York, 
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himself, although some 5,000 unsolic- 
ited manuscripts arrive every year. Over 
its two decades, Commentary's price 
per issue has grown from 40€ to "7154 
and its circulation has gradually risen 
from 14,000 to 57,000. Its annual def- 
icit has been cut from $100,000 in 1963 
to $30,000 this year. By the end of 
1967, Podhoretz expects to break even 
Aimed originally at New York's intel- 
lectual community, Commentary now 
reaches across the country and is widely 
read in Washington. To his surprise, 
Podhoretz is courted by politicians: after 
a four-hour session with President John- 
son, he emerged with an impression 
typical of his magazine's contrariness. 
“J don't like the substance of all of 
L.B.J.’s policies,” said Podhoretz. “But I 
certainly like his style.” 
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PUBLISHER HELEN VLACHOS 
Digging with needles. 


PUBLISHERS 
Helen of Athens 


How can Greeks be persuaded to 
work harder? “Ban chairs in coffee- 
houses." How can tourism be encour- 
aged in Greece? "This summer thou- 
sands of foreigners will cross our fron- 
tiers. Some will be concerned only with 
antiquity, others with the contemporary. 
Personal tastes will keep one traveler 
from going to Delphi, another from see- 
ing Olympia; but everyone will be going 
to the lavatory. The nation's lavatories 
must be improved so that all those fresh- 
ly scrubbed people will not turn up 
their noses at us." 


Such are the tips offered in the thrice- 
weekly column of Helen Vlachos. In a 
country where it is a tradition that no- 
body listens to the opinions of a woman, 
everybody listens to Helen. One of 
Greece's most important publishers, the 
54-year-old iconoclast puts out the na- 


tion's second-largest and best newspa- 
per, Messimvrini (circ. 90,000), and the 
fifth-largest Kathimerini (56,000). She 
also publishes Greece's biggest picture 
magazine, Eikones, as well as a vast 
number of paperback books. 

Ruined Mothers. Helen Vlachos was 
born to the business. Her father, George, 
founded Kathimerini, which she joined 
at the age of 16. “People say it is not 
easier if your father is the boss," she 
says bluntly. "That's not true. It is easi- 
er." She attended the Berlin Olympics of 
1936, interviewed Mussolini in Libya, 
covered "all the earthquakes in Greece." 
She worked as a nurse during World 
War II when the Nazis took over the 
paper; after the war, she started her 
column, which soon became one of the 
most popular in Greece. А conservative 
who likes to needle the left, she once 
made fun of a prominent pro-Commu- 
nist Deputy in Parliament who loves the 
good life enough to own a house, a 
yacht in Athens and an apartment in 
Paris. When she suggested in a subse- 
quent column that the Deputy did not 
even believe in Communism, he angrily 
threatened to sue, and other left-wing- 
ers cheered him on. Said the columnist: 
“The left has no sense of humor.” 

When her father died in 1951, Helen 
Vlachos took over Kathimerini. Her em- 
ployees, who regarded her as still a 
child, resisted innovations. So in 1961 
she started Messimvrini, a paper іп 
which she could have her own way. 
She had the temerity to take the news 
off the last page, where it is customarily 
placed in Greek journalism, and spread 
it throughout the paper. She also bright- 
ened makeup and introduced Western- 
style leads. "All my staff were sure 
they'd be ruined," she recalls, "that my 
poor mother would be ruined, that their 
mothers would be ruined." But "Greeks 
like everything that everybody else 
likes," says the ambitious publisher, who 
is on a crusade to haul her countrymen 
into the 20th century. 

Pink Pages. Working a man-killing 
schedule, Helen Vlachos has enlisted 
her second husband, Constantin Loun- 
dras. as business director of her enter- 
prises. She lends her services to many 
worthy causes, such as the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. But 
she scrupulously avoids cocktail parties 
and chooses her own guest lists care- 
fully; in 1961, Jackie Kennedy was a visi- 
tor at her home on the island of Myko- 
nos. "I don't like the abandoned female 
intellectual type,” she says. 

Currently she is doing battle with au- 
thority. She wants to increase the size 
of Messimvrini, but the government re- 
stricts the supply of available newsprint 
in order to protect the smaller papers 

among Athens’ 15 dailies. She defied the 
ban by adding a couple of extra pages 
to her allowable two-week maximum 


financial news. “J 
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А gigantic portion of princeliness. 


COLLECTIONS 
A Jewel for the Mall 


“Pm only a little Hebe who was 
brought up in the gutters of Brooklyn,” 
Millionaire Joseph Herman Hirshhorn, 
66, likes to say in moments of wry self- 
depreciation. But every inch that the 
5-ft. 4-in. dynamo lacks in physical 
stature, he has more than made up for 
in wealth: his fortune, based on Cana- 
dian uranium, has grown to upwards of 
$100 million. Nor is there any gainsay- 
ing his voracious appetite for art. “I 
buy art almost every day,” he says. “If 
I can't decide which of an artist's work, 
I buy them all." 

In 35 years of serving himself gar- 
gantuan portions, Hirshhorn has gath- 
ered some 5,600 works of art. They 
overflow his 24-room, 24-acre estate 
atop Round Hill in Greenwich, Conn., 
are crammed into the closets of his 
New York apartment, and accumulate 
in warehouses. His sculptures alone 
total 1,600, including 17 Rodins, 53 
Henry Moores (the largest collection 
anywhere). 

Up in Regent's Park. In paintings, 
his collection is equally rich—and heav- 
ily weighted toward Americans. Thomas 
Eakins, for instance, is represented in a 
quantity surpassed only by the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art. He has kept up 
with recent op and pop trends, owns 30 
early and late works by Larry Rivers. 
His bet for future fame: Willem de 
Kooning, of whose works he owns 42. 
"If ever I have a museum,” he once 
vowed, "I'm going to have а De Koo- 
ning room." 
ith such а wealth of art, a favorite 
guessing game on three continents has 
been: Who will get the collection? Lon- 
don's Tate Gallery offered to build a 
museum in Regent's Park to house it. 
Israel was willing to match all offers; 
50 was Zurich, Switzerland. At home, 
Los Angeles wanted the collection for 
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its new museum; Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller wanted it for New York 
State; the Baltimore museum offered to 
build a separate wing. Hirshhorn him- 
self at various times was rumored to 
be alternately considering turning his 
Greenwich home into a museum or 
planning to build a complete new town 
in Canada, to be called Hirshhorn, and 
donating his whole collection to his 
namesake city. 

Belonging to the People. In the end, 
even the White House became inter- 
ested. A year ago, Lyndon Johnson in- 
vited Hirshhorn to lunch, suggested that 
he consider giving it to Washington. In 
August, Lady Bird and Lynda Bird 
made a two-hour visit to Hirshhorn's 
Greenwich home and outdoor sculpture 
garden, returned with ecstatic reports. 
Finally, it was the call of country that 
won out. Said Hirshhorn: “This collec- 
tion doesn't belong to one man; it be- 
longs to the people." The news was too 
good to be kept quiet for long. Last 
week word of his decision leaked to the 
press; this week the President will make 
it official. 

Plans for a building to house Hirsh- 
horn's art must await congressional ac- 
tion, but there is little chance that 
Congress will turn down such a princely 
gesture. Most likely spot will be an area 
adjacent to the National Gallery. Lady 
Bird is known to be specially taken with 


. the idea of an outdoor sculpture gar- 


den that would extend across the three- 
block width of the Mall, be available 
to millions of tourists. 

Name on the Portico. Hirshhorn, for 
his part, wants no doubt at all left 
as to why he made his decision: “J am 
an American. I was born in Latvia. 
My mother brought her ten children to 
this country and went to work in a 
pocketbook factory. The things I did 
in my life can only be done here." 
But the grand gesture of anonymity is 
not his style. His name will be on the 
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a moment's attention,” Phillips main- 
tained. There | are only true artists 
and pretenders.” 

_ Fountains for Pleasure. By inclina- 
tion, James Rorimer was equally the 
scholar, with a liking for privacy, but 
his position as head of the Met placed 
him at the epicenter of the museum 
explosion that saw the Met's attendance 
during his decade of direction soar to 
more than 7,000,000 visitors annually. 
In response, Rorimer turned builder. 
He added a 150,000-volume art library, 
reopened 43 newly air-conditioned gal- 
leries, expanded exhibition space "by 
4196 to a total of 20 acres. АП the 
while, he had to preside over a staff of 
600 and administer a budget of more 
than $5,500,000. During his steward- 
ship the Met's collection grew to 6,000 
European and American paintings, in- 
cluding 33 by Rembrandt alone. 

The son of a Cleveland interior de- 
signer, Rorimer combined a taste for 
architecture and a liking for the decora- 
tive arts. As a boy, he made a candle- 
stick on his own lathe; as a freshman 
at Harvard (27), he had already begun 
collecting rare Rhodian pottery. At the 
Met, he became a medieval specialist, 
presided over the Cloisters, a priceless 
museum, literally from the ground up: 
Rorimer preceded the masons by build- 
ing gunny-sack forms to guide them. At 
the time of his death he was planning 
the new $5,000,000 American wing. 

Bigger Game. For a scholar and ad- 
ministrator, Rorimer revealed an un- 
expected flair for showmanship and a 
love for cloak-&-dagger art sleuthing. 
During World War II, he was decorated 
for ferreting out the caches where the 
Nazis had hidden their art loot, proudly 
boasted that he was the first Allied offi- 
cer to enter the Louvre upon the libera- 
tion of Paris. As director of the Met, 
he relished prowling galleries for finds, 
made auction history when he bought 
Rembrandt’s Aristotle Contemplating 
the Bust of Homer tor a record $2,300,- 
000 with a wink. Last March he went 
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RORIMER & WIFE (1966) 
To be a showman at the epicenter. 
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PHILLIPS & WIFE (1955) 
To be shared as he experienced if. 


to London to watch the bidding for St. 
George and the Dragon, was only mo- 
mentarily crestfallen when it went to 
the National Gallery; his real game in 
Europe was a much bigger, ana still 
unconsummated purchase. 

Occasionally his sense of showman- 
ship swept him overboard. Asked re- 
cently if the bust of a woman purported 
to be after Leonardo da Vinci's Ginevra 
di Benci, which the Met bought at a 
Parke-Bernet auction for $225, was real- 
ly a Leonardo, Rorimer winced, said, 
"If you never see it exhibited in the 
Met; you will know it is not." 

Oysters & Bequests. At home with 
his wife Kay, he preferred to relax with 
slippers and pipe, thumb through old 
auction catalogues. Occasionally he 
turned cook, entertained friends with. 
gourmet Chinese dinners, including a 
sauce that he maintained had 99 
ingredients. 

"There, he had hung a colored repro- 
duction of the Met's 15th century Flem- 
ish Merode altarpiece as a souvenir of 
one of his grandest coups. In 1957 he 
had the pleasure of propping up the 
original in his tapestry-hung office, while 
King Baudouin was trying to keep the 
masterpiece in Belgium. What the King 
did not know was that the horse had 
long since left the barn; the triptych 
that the art experts thought was the 
original was only a dimly lit copy. 

No matter how exhausted, he knew 
that success depended on attention to 
details large and small. Asked once 

what he had accomplished at the end 
of one tiring day, he sighed and replied: 
“J have just come from eating oysters 
in front of an open fire with two е 
ladies." Then, brightening, 
“They will one day mak 
some bequest to the Met. 
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RELIGION 


EPISCOPALIANS 


The Worker-Bishop 
The Right Rev. James А. Pike, Epis- 
copal Bishop of California, has been in 
charge of one of his church's fastest- 
growing dioceses for eight years, dur- 
ing which time he has also become 


JIM COLLISON—PI 


CALIFORNIA'S PIKE 
Allowing the yeast to rise. 


absorbed in exploring the frontiers of 
modern theology. Deciding that he 
could not adequately do both, the yeasty 
and iconoclastic prelate last week an- 
nounced that he will resign his see and 
become a member of the resident staff 
of Robert Hutchins’ Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions in 
Santa Barbara. MIND OVER MITER, 
headlined the New York Daily News. 

"I had to make a decision—I'm not 
twins," Pike explained. "I have been 
aware of an overextension of two roles: 
that of administrator and leader as 
bishop, and that of teacher-scholar." 
Last fall, tired by his double duties, 
Pike, who is now 53, took a six-month 
sabbatical, spent most of it studying at 
Cambridge University. There, he said, 
"I experienced the sheer joy of staying 
with something for more than a dis- 
connected hour." 

After Pike's return to San Fran- 
cisco, Hutchins, a longtime friend, sug- 
gested that he join the Center, Pike then 
submitted his resignation to the standing 
committee of the diocese, which ac- 
cepted it “with deep regret," and to 
Presiding Bishop John Hines, If the 
House of Bishops agrees, Pike will keep 
his standing on three committees of the 
church. The Center will pick up Pike's 
salary of about $17,000 a year, 

Another factor in Pike’s decision may 
well have been the suicide of his eldest 
son last February, giving him a burden 
of sorrow to bear on top of his heavy 
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duties. Under the circumstances, jt is 
almost certain that the House of Bish- 
ops will let Pike go. Some prelates, in 
fact, will be delighted to see him leave 
the active hierarchy, since he has per. 
sistently outraged colleagues with his 
unconventional theological views. Pike 
has expressly denied the Incarnation, 
the Trinity, the Virgin birth and the 
physical resurrection of Christ. 

As a self-supporting worker-bishop, 
he will have even more freedom to say 
what he thinks. Among issues that he 
intends to study at the Center: the role 
of "the church as a democratic institu- 
tion and how it relates to other institu- 
tions in our society," the theological 
implications of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


LITURGY 


To Genvflect or 


Not to Genuflect? 

The distinctions» between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant worship once 
symbolized the split between the 
churches; increasingly, they now express 
the churches’ growth toward unity. In 
the chapel at the Jesuit University of 
Santa Clara recently, a Lutheran minis- 
ter presided as a mixed congregation of 
Catholics and Protestants recited his 
church’s version of vespers; a priest and 
a Baptist minister alternated reading 
the lessons. Last fall, in Boca Raton, Fla., 
an Anglican priest celebrated Mass be- 
fore another interfaith group, using a 
new canon, or prayer of consecration, 
composed by a Dutch Jesuit. 

Without checking the sign on the an- 
nouncement board, it is now sometimes 
hard to tell whether a new church is 
Catholic or Protestant. Abandoning ba- 
roque altars and ornate candelabra, 
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Nonsense Archbishop 


(n he moved to Chicago last year 
x New Orleans, the Most Rev. John 
fk Cody brought along а well- 
mid reputation as а tough clerical 
isinistrator who likes to cut out dead- 
foi, Last week Roman Catholic Cody 
fei up to his no-nonsense fame by 
wone of the patron saints of Chi- 
Instyle liberalism: Auxiliary Arch- 
Mop Bernard J. Sheil, pastor of St. 
Ws parish and founder of the vast 
ы Youth Organization. 
vt A fire-eater who publicly denounced 
I phony anti-Communism" of Joe 
Buy in 1954, Sheil is now 78 and 
| i to ailments (most recently a 
| Кшт have kept him from 
= түң E m duties. Cody visited 
E ggestion that he let a 
bi Шр € over financial admin- 
€ parish. Sheil at first con- 
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sented, but then told a newsman: «[ 
didn’t retire. This is а removal.” Cod 
expressed his regret that the matter bod 
been made public—and coolly named 
a new pastor of the parish. 

Since Cody had already replaced 35 
other overage pastors, many Catholics 
agreed that he could hardly fail to seek 
Sheil's retirement as well. Nonetheless 
there were plenty of complaints about 
the abrupt manner of the dismissal from 
priests and laymen who felt more com- 
fortable under the free-and-easy regime 
of the late Albert Cardinal Meyer. 

Chicago's Catholics freely credit 
Cody with a number of notable re- 
forms: he has modernized the arch- 
diocesan seminary, raised the salaries 
of lay teachers in parochial schools, let 
assistant pastors elect two representa- 
tives to Chicago's influential board of 
priest consultors (previously all mem- 
bers had been appointed by the arch- 
bishop). By the same token, Cody is 
something of an authoritarian; both his 
priests and his parishioners complain 
that his communications, far from being 
two-way, consist of his sending the word 
on down. Last month an ad hoc com- 
mittee organized three meetings attend- 
ed by 400 Chicago clerics, recommend- 
ed that priests have a greater share in 
formation of archdiocesan policy and 
that assignment procedures be revised. 
In effect, the committee formed the 
closest thing yet to a union of priests. 


HUMANISTS 


Ethical Culture's Maturity 

It is axiomatic for Ethical Culture 
that a good deed is better than a bad 
creed. This week, when the New York 
Society for Ethical Culture—mother 
chapter of the nationwide American 
Ethical Union—celebrates its 90th an- 
niversary, it can take credit for enough 
good deeds to honor spiritual institu- 
tions ten times as big. Over the years, 
members have been responsible for cre- 
ating the N.A.A.C.P., the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the Legal Aid Society, 
the Visiting Nurse Service, and the na- 
tion's first settlement house. 

Ethical Culturists wince at being la- 
beled atheists, but their basic premise 
is that man can help build himself a 
better society based on a rational mo- 
rality and human cooperation without 
reference to belief in God. Founder of 
the movement was Felix Adler, a rab- 
bi's son and professor of Hebrew and 
Oriental literature at Cornell, who re- 
luctantly decided that there was no 
hope of reforming Judaism from with- 
in. Giving up religious practice, Adler 
in 1876 undertook a series of Sunday 
morning lectures on contemporary mor- 
al issues. Among his early followers was 
Samuel Сотрегѕ, first president of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Intellectual Leadership. Like Adler, 
most members in the New York Society 
have always been dissident Jews, who 
shared his belief that religious dogma- 
tism leads only to strife. Elsewhere in 
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the U.S., Ethical Culturists are mostly 
ex-Protestants, with a sprinkling of for- 
mer Roman Catholics. Intellectual stand- 
ards are high; a majority of the societies” 
5,500 members are college graduates. 
Although nontheistic, Ethical Culture 
has legal recognition as a religion. Its 
ministers, called leaders, conduct mar- 
riage and funeral services and preside 
at Sunday morning meetings, which 
blend organ preludes and thoughtful 
moral lectures on issues of the day. 
Most of them have a practical knowl- 
edge of what they speak. Jerome Na- 
thanson, chairman of the Fraternity of 
Leaders, heads the New York Commit- 
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other leader, Algernon Black, is active 
in SANE and the Euthanasia Society of 
America. 

Not Divinity, Humanity. Like many 
another reforming movement that has 
grown old, Ethical Culture worries about 
losing its bite. Despite a steady growth 
of about 500 members per year, good 
new leaders have been hard to find. 
Many potential members, some society 
officials fear, may well be repelled by 
an antiquated name, suggestive of Vic- 
torian rationalism. In New York, socie- 
ty switchboard operators lately stopped 
answering calls with a cheerily cryp- 
tic "Hello, Ethical,” after one caller 
snapped: “I don't give a damn about 
your morals; just connect me." 

Ethical Culture is continually seeking 
out new problem areas of life where its 
moral purpose might help alleviate the 
sorrows of existence. Without forsaking 
its tradition of activism, the society is 


concerned about the intellectual prob- 
lem of articulating a system of moral 
values and standards that can survive 
an age of relativism. More than ever. 
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FASHION 


Pegleg from Paris 

Pierre Cardin is one of Paris' most 
creative couturiers, famous as the man 
who eight years ago first put models in 
crash helmets, two years ago matched 
short skirts with stockings and slashed 
the décolletages. Nicole Alphand was 
known as Washington's hostess par ex- 
cellence in the Kennedy era, famed for 
her charm, elegance and political savvy 
(Time cover, Nov. 22, 1963). Together 
they are proving an unbeatable team. — 

Despite raised eyebrows at the Quai 
d'Orsay, Nicole announced her appoint- 
ment as Cardin's publicity director soon 
after Husband Hervé Alphand was re- 
called from his post as French ambassa- 
dor. Explained Nicole, who has been on 
the International Best-Dressed List for 
six years: "It is time that someone did 
something for  Frenchwomen. Опе 
should give them the possibility, even on 
a small budget, to have the stamp of a 
great couturier." 

Optical Illusion. Pierre was also ready 
for the mass market. Having already 
launched a women's line, he decided to 
branch out in male fashions as well, 
two years ago began producing a full 
line of custom and ready-to-wear men's 
clothes. His men's fashions now gross 
$8,000,000 a year, five times the gross 
of his women's line. Among Cardin's 
customers: Gregory Peck, Cecil Beaton, 

‚ Yul Brynner and George Hamilton. 

What's Pierre's line all about? Says 
Cardin: “Му fashion is elegant and sexy 
for men." He himself is his own best 
advertisement for sartorial splendor. In 
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Manhattan last week to plan a Cardin 
boutique that opens next September at 
Bonwit Teller, he was sporting a three- 
button, single-breasted suit with extra- 
long coat and high-rising pleated side 
vents. Cardin also likes slacks with col- 
ored stripes up the side, flowered din- 
ner jackets, four-inch-high collars and 
square hats. It is not, he insists, an Ed- 
wardian look: "I never look backward. 
I design for tomorrow. N’est-ce pas, 
Nicole?" 

“Pierre’s clothes are perfect for wom- 
en of any age," clued in the fashion 
ambassadress, herself wearing a loose- 
fitting Cardin suit that reached mid-knee. 
“I just lower the hemline. When you are 
older you have to work harder to find 
what's right for your age. Some women 
do not want to make that effort. Isn't 
that right, Pierre?" 

"I repeat and repeat and repeat that 
short skirts are fine for women of all 
ages if they are worn with heavy, 
matching stockings and shoes. Of course 
when I design, I think of the youngest 
age. Today mothers like to copy their 
daughters. Except for you, Nicole. You 
are the daughter and your daughter is 
the mother." 


DESIGN 


Examining the Unmentionables 

What's wrong with bathrooms? 

Just about everything, according to 
a six-year, $100,000 study just com- 
pleted by Cornell University. And the 
worst offender of all is that old unmen- 
tionable, the toilet. Not only has it not 
changed basically since plumbing began 
to move indoors, but it remains "the 
most ill-suited fixture ever designed.” 
The most natural position, Architec- 
ture Professor Alexander Kira and his 
four assistants discovered after exhaus- 
tive research, is squatting. “We may 
think it is outrageous to squat," says 
Kira, "but most of the world squats. It 
I$ more natural and easier on the body.” 

Kira's radical proposal is more down 
to earth: the seat should be just 9 inches 
high v. about 16 inches for the conven- 
tional toilet. For better hygiene, he ad- 
vocates washing jets fore and aft. The 
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Мрроп Electric Company Limited 


P. 0. Box 1, Takanawa, Tokyo, Japan 
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THE 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Progress in Chicago 

Spurred by Supreme Court decisions, 
and anxious not to be embarrassed by 
another case like Escobedo v. Illinois 
(TIME cover, April 29), the Chicago 
Police Department is trying to revamp 
its treatment of accused citizens. In 
General Order 66-9, Superintendent Or- 
lando W. Wilson has just admonished 
his men to: 
» "Permit the prisoner to communi- 
cate with his attorney and a member of 
his family." 
> “Never use force or coercion in 
seeking admissions or confessions." 
> "Respect the prisoners right to re- 
fuse to give evidence against himself." 
> "Never ‘talk down’ to any group or 
individual or engage in the use of de- 
rogatory terms such as nigger, boy, spic, 
wop, kike, chink, shine, burrhead, dago, 
polack, bohunk and the like." 


JUVENILE COURTS 


Reformers in Crisis 

The grand ideal of U.S. juvenile 
courts is that errant children are best 
handled by informal “civil” proceedings 
rather than stigmatized by criminal 
trials. In theory, youngsters cannot be 
accused or convicted of adult crimes. 
When adjudged delinquent, they may be 
put on probation and doctored by social 
Workers, or sent to training schools for 
"rehabilitation"—all supposedly in their 
own best interests. In fact, the ideal is 
now under heavy fire. 

As they have shielded youngsters 
from the rigors of the adversary sys- 
tem, juvenile courts have operated far- 
ther and farther outside the Constitu- 
tion. Today young Americans generally 
have no right to bail, counsel or public 
jury trial. One quarter of the country's 
jüvenile court judges have had no legal 
training; lawyers appear in less than 5% 
of juvenile cases. Committal is often 
based on hearsay evidence; the crimi- 
nal standard of proof beyond reason- 
able doubt is not required. Not only 
does incarceration often exceed adult 
sentences for the same offenses; for 
lack of youth facilities, 100,000 delin- 
quents a year wind up in adult jails. 

Worst of Both Worlds. Last March 
the Supreme Court gave warning of its 
attitude in a decision that applied only 
to the District of Columbia. Accused of 
rape, robbery and housebreaking, Mor- 
ris A. Kent Jr., 16, had been under the 
"exclusive jurisdiction" of Washington's 
Juvenile Court Judge Orman W. Ketch- 
am. Instead, the boy was tried as an 
adult, given a 30-to-90-year sentence. 
The Supreme Court ruled that Judge 
Keteham had wrongly “waived” juris- 

Iction without giving Kent counsel, 

earing or explanation, 
ме, S there can be no doubt of the 

ginal laudable purpose of juvenile 
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spoken here... AIU Manila 


... in words and phrases familar to you — whatever your lan- 
guage — and in terms known and understood by both builders 


and buyers around the world. 


AIU knows those terms well, for AIU has supplied top-quality insur- 
ance protection and unparalleled service to contractors and project- 
owners alike. . . in the Snowy Mountains of Australia, on the Zambezi 
River, at Greenland's Thule Airbase ... in Japan, Manila, Thailand, 


Singapore . . . on every continent, in dozens of countries, at hundreds 


of job-sites of every size and description. 

From bid bonds to permanent coverage on your completed installa- 

tion, AIU — through local offices and personnel fully familiar with 

local conditions, laws, and customs — can furnish surety and insur- 
ance, accident and loss prevention engineering, prompt claims 
settlement, and other services that will help you speak PLANNING 
more easily, more comfortably, more profitably. 


AIU offices in the Far East 
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CREW 
The Wizard of Ugh 


“Tf I ever have to hide from the cops,” 
a fellow once said, "I have the spot 
picked out. I will try to win a position 
on a college crew, preferably in the 
center of the boat." 

You can't even hide there any more, 
pal—at least not at the University of 
Pennsylvania. John McGinn, an old 
Penn coxswain and now a scientist in 
General Electric's laboratories at Val- 
ley Forge, Pa. has invented an elec- 
tronic gizmo that enables Penn Coach 
Joseph Burk to tell at a glance in prac- 
tice which of his oarsmen are pulling 
their weight—and which aren't. At- 
tached to the oarlocks, miniature dyna- 
mometers measure the pull on each oar, 
flash the results on a board of 32 lights 
—four for each crewman. If all four 
lights flash on, the oarsman is exerting 
280 lbs. of pressure. Three means 265 
165., two means 240 ]bs., and one means 
a bawling out. Burk calls the machine 
"the Wizard," credits it with much of 
his crew’s success. Last year Penn's var- 
sity eight failed to win a single race; 
going into last week’s Eastern Sprint 
championships at Lake Quinsigamond 
in Worcester, Mass., their 1966 record 
was two for three. 

Wizard or no wizard, the crew to 
beat at Worcester was Harvard—al- 
though Coach Harry Parker was as sur- 
prised at that as anyone. Parker had 
lost Seven out of the nine men (includ- 
ing the cox) who rowed the Crimson to 
Seven straight victories last year before 

losing to Germany’s Ratzeburg eight in 
England’s Henley Regatta. This year 
Harvard's largely sophomore Crew was 
unbeaten in three starts, Still, Parker 
complained, “My boys need time to de- 
velop. We have a long way to go." 

To be precise, they had exactly 78,- 

740 inches to go at Worcester—and 
they stayed in front most of the way. 
There were five other college crews in 
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the race, and all of them had a shot at 
the Harvard eight, which began rowing 
at a steady beat of 39 strokes a minute, 
abruptly upped the count to 41, and 
opened up a 12-ft. lead at the 500- 
meter mark. For the rest of the race, 
the Crimson cox spent his time mostly 
looking over his shoulder. Harvard's final 
margin of victory was 70 ft. over Brown, 
followed by Cornell, Yale and Princeton 
in that order. The wizards from Penn 
finished last. Back to the drawing board, 
McGinn. 


BASEBALL 


Year of the Tape Measure 

According to baseball’s version of 
the Chinese calendar, 1962 was the 
Year of the Stealer, 1963 was the Year 
of the Pitcher, 1964 was the Year the 
Phillies Folded, and 1965 was the Year 
the Yankees Lost the Pennant. So far, 
1966 is clearly the Year of the Tape 
Measure. 


Ballplayers must be stronger, or the 
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UNIVERSITIES 
The President Who 
Wouldn't Get Mad 


Two long-haired coeds, strumming 
guitar and banjo, sang “I ain’t gonna 
study war no more” as some 400 stu- 
dents lounged, chatted, laughed and 
played cards in the offices and corridors 
of the six-story University of Chicago 
administration building. Signs propped 
against the walls suggested the cause for 
which students had invaded the place: 
to try to keep draft boards from in- 
ducting boys on the basis of class rank. 
One sign said, DON'T USE MY GRADES 
TO MURDER STUDENTS—meaning that 
students who get high marks make their 
inferiors more vulnerable to conscrip- 
tion. The demonstrators came prepared 
for a long siege, bringing books, sand- 
wiches, apples and sleeping bags for a 
more comfortable stay. 

Jacqueline, the Pro. The seizure was 
carried out without a hitch, doubtless 
because some of the leaders, such as 
Student Jacqueline Goldberg, a little 
young lady in tennis shoes, knew all the 
tricks. Coed Goldberg was a member of 
the Free Speech Movement at Berkeley. 
Chicago demonstration leaders used 
walkie-talkies to coordinate student ac- 
tion, staked out the building floors vari- 
ously for sleeping, socializing and folk 
singing, turned the registrar's office into 
their command post, sent runners out 
to bring food, and commandeered 
“broom squads” to pick up litter. 

Deftly, Chicago's President George 
W. Beadle avoided a Berkeley-type slug- 
ging match with the students. He and 
his staff stayed away from the building 
during the 36-hour occupation. Instead 
he told the demonstrators that “Those 
who attempt to coerce in one direction 
today should realize that a university 
which bows to this kind of force will 
bow to other kinds of coercion tomor- 
row." Economics Professor Gerhard 


Meyer, a refugee from Hitler's Ger. 
many, told the squatters: "This is coer. 
cion, morally wrong and self-defeating.» 
Faced with the Beadle tactic of avoiq. 
ing battle but refusing to surrender, the 
students, with exams just around the 
bend, gave in and moved out. 

Ado about Nothing. To a majority of 
Chicago students, the sit-in seemed like 
much ado about nothing. The universj- 
ty’s administration, like that of most 
U.S. schools, gives grade information 
to draft boards only on the request of 
the students concerned. And if a student 
could not thus prove himself a defer- 
rable brilliant scholar, starting May 14, 
he could take the Selective Service Sys- 
tem’s Qualification Test, which many 
high school seniors could pass. The 
Chicago sit-in leaders held that the uni- 
versity, by not refusing cooperation with 
draft boards, is implicitly backing the 
war in Viet Nam. Beadle’s nonbelliger- 
ent response showed the argument to 
be embarrassingly limp. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


New Start in Chicago 


No big U.S. city has a school super- 
intendent quite as embattled, aloof and 
well paid—$48,500 a year*—as Chi- 
cago’s Benjamin C. Willis, 64. An ag- 
gressive administrator justly proud of 
the fact that in 13 years he has added 
280 new school buildings to the Chi- 
cago system and taken all of its 580,000 
students off double sessions for the first 
time in this century, Willis by his high- 
handedness has gradually earned the 
disapproval of most of Chicago. Last 
week, as Willis’ durable defender, the 
Chicago Tribune, turned against him, 
the school board named his successor. 

Chicago’s school problems are im- 


* More than any other government official in 
the U.S. except the President, the Governor of 
New York and the Mayor of New York City. 
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MARTHA HOLMES 

7 Lord Franks, provost of Oxford's 
Worcester College and a former Am- 
bassador to the U.S., the report proves 
that the university is chaotically admin-£ 
istered. Its 31 independent colleges 
three graduate societies and five private 
halls of clerical study do not even have 
central admissions policies. If Oxford 
somehow has been Making progress 
anyway, the report says wryly, “it is 
{a bizarre achievement to show great 
skill in avoiding obstacles of one’s own 
creation.” 

Frivolity 15 Rife? Even though 80% 
of Oxford’s students get substantial 
scholarship aid, much of this goes to 
students who do not really need it, since 
admissions examinations have been 
rigged against the lowly graduates of 
Britain's state-supported schools; the 
report suggests that some of the money 
should go instead to enlarging the fac- 
ulty. In effect, Oxford prefers to con- 
tinue educating boys from private pre- 
\ paratory schools and leave the educa- 
"M tion of others to the red brick colleges 
Yond, 51, who now heads a peace- and such new universities as Sussex and 


SUPERINTENDENT REDMOND 
make decisions to be popular. 


TS Instead vr | district of 9,000 students in Essex. All of this lends credence to a 
ee ш Long Island's North Shore. recent howl by an undergraduate mag- 
tober 194} (у affluent residents have been azine that Oxford is “а piece of the 
er а ЮР рау $1,220 рег student | medieval world in which few earn their 
Anl py ws give Redmond a salary of | keep and in which idleness, frivolity, 


M: П and devote much time to com- / conceit, class prejudice, petty politics 
y committees that he has set up and corruption are rife." 


poss m on school problems. "I don't Oxford, the report brings out, har- 
оц в" that school decisions should be bors such anachronisms as All Souls 
olitoard a {ре professionals,” he says. College, founded in 1438, which has 
informal 5 fo Do. Redmond earlier taught only 40 fellows pursuing research, and 
is conis Helped administer Kansas City — no students at all. The university is top- 
Yee lo qd Bus served as assistant superintend- heavy with chairs of theology, weak in 
December Wl ad then purchasing director for such fields as chemistry, physics, physi- 
e board taf #80 schools from 1948 to 1953. ology and biochemistry. 

mening. P'oudest of his 1953-61 term as 4°/, More Girls. To correct some of 
] Block RE endent of the New Orleans these faults, the report urges a 25% 
fax Can Where he coolly withstood pres- increase in the Oxford faculty to pro- 
om’ B = insisted that school integra- duce a ratio of one teacher for each 
rged s pn. ten students. New entrance examina- 


Чы i he leaving the comforts of }tions would be tailored to give state- 
е ш perils of Chicago? "I'm school students a better chance. Ox- 
tne and Chicago there is a job to — ford's tutorials, says the report, have 
Js. He l want to be а part of it" kept university dons too busy to prepare 
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jme tra aot Boing to get caught its proportion of women students from 
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Шм ОП from my staff or The report stirred much double-edged 
pss comment, such as the Daily Mail's ob- 
UCATIO servation, entitled “An End to Dream- 
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The Rattles in the Engine 
(See Cover) 


In one of history's most misquoted 
statements, Charles E. Wilson, ex- 
chairman of the General Motors Corp., 
told the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee in 1953, during hearings to con- 
firm his appointment as Secretary of 
Defense: “For years I thought what 
was good for our country was good for 
General Motors, and vice versa." The 
truth of that celebrated remark has 
never been more apparent than today. 
For five straight years, the U.S. econ- 
omy has enjoyed unprecedented good 
times, and no company has benefited 
more from the prosperity or contrib- 
uted more to it than General Motors. 
Now that the sales of the nation's big- 
gest and most influential manufacturer 
are slowing down from spectacular to 
merely excellent, the rattling at G.M. 
has raised doubts about the direction of 
that greater engine, the U.S. economy. 

The worries are reflected primarily 
on Wall Street, repository of the hopes 
and dreams of 100 million Americans 
who directly or indirectly have a stake 
in the stock market. Vexed by the 
vagaries of Viet Nam, jittery about 
symptoms of inflation and talk of higher 
taxes to come, the stock market has 
dropped 119 points since it scaled an 
alltime peak of 995.15 on Feb. 9.* Two 
weeks ago, the slide gained speed with 
а surprise announcement from Detroit 
that General Motors was cutting back 
production. The market lost 26 points 
just after the news came out. 

Last week there were more brakes 
in Detroit and .another break in Wall 
Street. Ford, though its sales in April 
were 4% higher than it had projected 

earlier in the year, said that it would 


* "That day, during trading, it broke through 
the 1,000 mark to 1,001.11 but dropped back 
SIX points by closing time. 
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NEW CHEVROLETS ON LOT OUTSIDE CUT-BACK CALI 
Bad news could be good news in the logic of the day. 
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assemble 18,000 fewer cars this month 
than it did last May. Chrysler reported 
sales down 13.6% in the first ten days 
of May, said that it would idle two 
plants for four days between now and 
June 30. Then G.M. reported that its 
April sales fell 24% from last year's 
record rate. With all that, the stock 
market dropped another 27 points, clos- 
ing the week at an eleven-month low 
of 876.11. The loss in paper values 
since G.M.’s original cutback announce- 
ment has cost investors approximately 
$20 billion. 

Changes of Mood. General Motors' 
troubles and Wall Street's gyrations crys- 
talized a distinct change of mood on 
the part of the American people. For 
62 fat months, prosperity has fed itself 
because Americans have spent, lent, 
borrowed and invested with confidence. 
They have felt correctly that jobs, pro- 
duction, profits and paychecks would 
continue to go up and up. Now, uncer- 
tainty has replaced confidence with dis- 
concerting suddenness, giving rise to a 
number of disturbing questions. Is the 
boom over? Is the long postwar bull 
market finished? Does the nation face 
recession, or inflation, or perhaps both 
at the same time? And what is good 
for the economy? 

Few people will have more power in 
shaping the answers than James Michael 
Roche, the president of General Mo- 
tors. At 59, Jim Roche (rhymes with 
coach) is an unlikely tycoon. He is one 
of the few top American industrialists 
who never went to college and one of 
the few Roman Catholics to reach the 
top at G.M., where most of the hier- 
archs belong to the same Masonic 
lodge. He often goes to Mass before 
beginning his twelve-hour working day. 
In an industry driven by cool, compu- 
terized accountants and tough-talking 
Salesmen, Roche is a folksy sort who 
never shows his temper and whose 
greatest failing, according to compan- 
tons and competitors alike, is that 
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off billions of dollars in federal mort- 
gages and other assets—the fact is that 
Congress has already added $3 billion 
to his planned spending. Some top Con- 
gressmen predict that the deficit will be 
$5 billion to $10 billion. Says Chicago 
Economist John Langum: “This is John- 
son's inflation." 

Corporate chiefs are rushing to bor- 
row more for expansion, figuring that 
they can repay later in cheaper dollars. 
Companies this year plan to increase 
their capital budgets for expansion and 
modernization by at least 16%, to $56 
billion. Because of this overbuilding and 
overbuying, wholesale prices have gone 
up 446, and consumer prices have 
jumped 2.8% in the past year. Every- 
body agrees that the economy is breath- 
ing too hard and cannot sustain its pace 
without stumbling a little bit now or 
perhaps badly later on. Says Arthur 
Okun, a member of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers: *A con- 
tinuation of the recent rate of increase 
in demand and prices could not long 
be tolerated." 

Taxes & Spending. A remarkable 
consensus of economists from left to 
right—Walter Heller, Paul Samuelson, 
Arthur Burns and Raymond Saulnier, 
among many others—has urged the 
President to raise corporate and per- 
sonal taxes moderately and temporarily. 
Businessmen generally oppose that idea, 
though they say that profits are hand- 
some enough for them to absorb higher 
taxes without too great a wrench. As an 
alternative to tax hikes, they have been 
calling on the President to pare back 
some of the Government's nondefense, 
postponable spending, typified. by the 
rent-subsidy program and farm sub- 
sidies. Lyndon Johnson seems dead set 
against swallowing either of those two 
bitter political pills this late in an 
election year. 


Actually, Johnson could have DN 


pered the current excesses by calling 
for higher taxes early this year—and 
then he could have rescinded the tax 
hike before November. Now it is prob- 
ably too close to election for him to 
risk a tax increase, unless a major ex- 
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рапѕіоп in Viet Nam spending leaves 
him no other choice. Instead, the Pres- 
ident has fought inflation by using the 
old jawbone technique and several new 
devices, including the speedup іп 
withholding taxes. Most important, he 
has depended on Chairman William 
McChesney Martin and the Federal 
Reserve Board to cool off the econo- 
my by tightening credit and raising in- 
terest rates. 

While publicly faulting the Federal 
Reserve for kicking up the discount 
rate last December, Johnson was pri- 
vately happy that the Fed could take 
the rap for any restraints. The price of 
money has inflated dramatically. Since 
1964, the Treasury’s three-month bill 
rate has climbed from 3.5% to a high 
of 4.6%, and the prime rate for top 
corporate borrowers has soared from 
4% to a record 53%. By leaning too 
hard on monetary policy and taking it 
easy on tax policy, the Government 
has further distended and unbalanced 
the economy. One result: many inves- 
tors have shifted their money out of 
stocks and into high-yield bonds. 

Front Runner. With these currents 
buffeting the economy, it is a tough 
time for anybody to be president of 
G.M. In grooming a chief executive, 
G.M. prides itself on picking the one 
man with the right combination of tal- 
ents for the challenges ahead. Charlie 
Wilson was an engineering whiz, Har- 
low Curtice was a supersalesman, Fred 
Donner is a savvy financial man. Roche, 
more broadly trained than any of them, 
has scored a series of successes while 
working in marketing, public relations 
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After the news, a Pepsi-Cola ride. 


and international sales—precisely those 
areas in which G.M. senses its great- 
est potential for improvement and 
' expansion. 

A. small-town fellow with uncompli- 
cated tastes, Roche was born in Elgin, 
Ill., the son of a funeral director. His 
father died when he was twelve, and 
Roche went to work in a notions store 
after school and on Saturday. Unable 
to afford college, he took correspond- 
ence courses in accounting and eco- 
nomics—a practice he does not rec- 
ommend for today's budding executives 
—and got a job with the Chicago 
branch of Cadillac. Soon his name was 
entered in G.M.’s “black book"—a 
loose-leaf binder with profiles of the 
700 or so brightest comers in the com- 
pany—and he was tapped to attend “the 
Greenbrier group,” a triennial meeting 
in West Virginia where key managers 
debate grand strategy. Rising on the 
company escalator, he was moved up 
to general manager of Cadillac in the 
1950s, the era when its cars sprouted 
their sharpest fins. When, in 1962, he 
leaped over several seniors to become 
executive vice president in charge of 
the overseas group and other branches, 
he became the front-runner for the 
presidency—the man lifted, majestical- 
ly and somewhat mystically, from 
among tens of thousands by G.M.’s 
legendary management system. 

Now he and Wife Louise live in a 
modern, white house in Detroit’s exec- 
utive suburb of Bloomfield Hills. (Their 
daughter is married to a Chevrolet deal- 
er in Florida, and their two sons— 
both Harvard law graduates—are law- 
yers). Of course Roche has a Cadillac 
but he often test-drives a different car 

"home from the production lines. He 

wears his responsibility as comfortably 
as an old shoe. When he Bot word last 
June of his promotion to a job that 

paid him $557,083 in 1965, he cele- 
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brated with Fred Donner and ex-Presi- 
dent John Gordon by going to the 
New York World's Fair and taking 
the Pepsi-Cola ride. 

Hunches & Hopes. Jim Roche ar- 
rived at the top just in time for trouble. 
Even when Detroit was in the midst of 
selling an astounding 8,700,000 cars in 
the U.S. last year—39% more than in 
1960 and 21% more than in 1964—-its 
computers were beginning to turn up 
some early warning signs for the cur- 
rent year. The industry's '65 sales rec- 
ord was artificially swollen by sales of 
300,000 cars that were ordered but not 
delivered during a strike late in '64; 
moreover, sales last year ran more than 
600,000 above С.М. carefully charted 
projections of “normal growth"—and 
insiders knew that they could not keep 
on beating the numbers game forever. 

Still, Detroiters hunched and hoped 
that they could defy the statistical 
omens, if only they could count on the 
continuation of consumer confidence— 
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industry headache. Ford, which works 
at quality control more conscientiously 
than any other automaker, has 11,000 
people directly concerned with it. There 
are up to 15,000 parts per car, and 
some of them have as many as 100 
"critical" characteristics. Human error 
is as inevitable as sin. Ford had to recall 
3,218 cars to correct “brake-fluid con- 
tamination" because one worker con- 
fused a brown barrel of windshield- 
washer fluid with a yellow barrel of 
brake fluid. The company thought it had 
ironed out bugs in the electrical system 
by teaching workers to marry red wires 
with red wires and black with black 
and then had to repair many cars be- 
cause an assembler was color-blind. It is 
a fact widely recognized in the industry 
that cars made on Mondays are prone 
to defects. Reason: plant absenteeism 
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ministration has already sped up the 
collection of withholding taxes, thereby 
costing consumers an extra $2 billion 
this year, and next month the Treasury 
will begin collecting corporation taxes 
biweekly instead of monthly, which wil] 
force major corporations to make ear. 
lier commitment of another $1 billion. 

Next year's problem will be that more 
wage contracts are due for negotiation 
in the first half of 1967 than in all of 
1966, and unions will press harder than 
usual for large increases to make up for 
rises in the cost of living. The White 
House is worried that businessmen's Ja- 
bor costs will rise so high that they will 
be forced to boost prices even if demand 
is tapering off, with the result that Presi- 
dent Johnson could find himself wres. 
tling with both inflation and mild 
recession. 
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From black book to Greenbrier. 


runs high on that day, and managers are 
obliged to put second-string men on 
the line. 

Evidence of Ease. While Washington 
commiserates with Detroit’s woes, the 
auto slump may well give President 
Johnson a new argument for avoiding a 
tax hike. In the logic that permeates 
high economic councils today, bad news 
is good news because it can be cited 
as evidence that inflationary pressures 
are easing. 

Johnson's economists now offer some 
persuasive reasons for delaying the tax 
decision: in April, nonfarm employ- 
ment failed to gain for the first time in 

14 months; wholesale prices have risen 
only one-tenth of 196 in the past two 
months; retail sales declined 1% in 
April, mostly because of the auto drop- 
off; business loans, which rose 2096 in 
the past year, have held steady for the 
last SIX weeks; industrial production in 
April rose only .446 , its slowest advance 
ш seven months, Moreover, the Ad- 
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Not Dead—But Confused. The cur- 
rent indecision in Washington is hitting 
Wall Street where it hurts—right in the 
Dow-Jones. True, the Dow may be a 
bad gauge that exaggerates the market's 
swings; even so, stocks have fallen so 
far that in relation to corporate earn- 
ings, they are 13% lower than at the 
nadir of the 1962 market break. Brokers 
are holding almost $2 billion in cash for 
their customers, and mutual funds are 
holding another $2 billion in cash. No 
matter how much they might like to 
move in and scoop up bargains, they 
are of little disposition to do so until 
they get a straight statement of Wash- 
Ington's policies. Says Kenneth Ward, 
à partner in Hayden, Stone: "The first 
good news would be a statement by the 
Administration that taxes would not 

© Increased. Then the other question 
would be—what will Bill Martin do?” 
The probable answer: if Johnson does 
not hike taxes, the Fed’s Martin will 
very likely raise interest rates again. 
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Service Co. expects to float a $20 mil- 
lion issue and drug-making Chas. Pfizer 
& Co. a $15 or $20 million опе. 

By tapping Eurodollars, American in- 
dustry can expand abroad without add- 
ing to the nation's troublesome balance- 
of-payments deficit. To do so, of course, 
even blue-chip firms must pay Europe's 
soaring interest rates, which lately have 
gone to 64% to 7%. The climb has 
been so swift, in fact, that at least nine 
of the last 24 U.S. corporate issues were 
selling below their offering price last 
week. Among Continental underwriters, 
the current morose joke goes: “Playing 
the bond market is no longer specula- 
tion because you’re bound to lose.” 

To keep the interest bite as small as 
possible, an increasing number of U.S. 
companies have sweetened their bond 
offerings by making them convertible 
to common stock. Last week Bankers’ 
Trust paid only 5% for 20-year deben- 
tures, and International Utilities’ 20- 
year bonds came out at 5} because 
they can be swapped later for common 
shares. Conversions water down the 
value of shares owned by existing stock- 
holders, but the average 196 that bor- 
rowing firms save on the interest rate 
can mean a $4,000,000 saving over the 
20-year life of $20 million of bonds. 

Unthinkable Terms. Even so, one 
irate stockholder has sued Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana) for paying an “ехсеѕ- 
sive" 53% rate abroad, arguing that 
the company should ‘have ignored the 
voluntary restraint program because it 
lacks the force of law. Many foreign 
governments and European companies 
have been squeezed out in the borrow- 
ing crunch or have agreed to hitherto 
unthinkable terms. “This,” says London 
investment banker Siegmund Warburg, 
"has stirred up considerable anti-Amer- 
ican feeling." Despite such acrimony, 
more foreigners each year seem happy 
to hold their wealth in U.S. money. 
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Closing the Banks 

In good times as well as bad, the 
Irish remain feisty folk. Among other 
things, labor-management strife increas- 
es even as the little (pop. 2,800,000) 
Republic of Ireland grows more pros- 
perous. In 1960 Ireland had virtually 
no strikes. Last year it had 89 major 
ones—trainmen quit running trains, 
gravediggers quit digging graves, and, 
no doubt with special enthusiasm, mail- 
men cut off all parcel-post traffic be- 
tween the Ould Sod and England. 

The situation is certainly no better so 
far this year. Just last week Irish elec- 
trical workers walked out, causing wide- 
spread shutdowns on everything from 
telephones to electrically operated hos- 
pital suction pumps (one poor chap 
suffered a long interruption in а major 
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operation—being Irish, he survived). 
At the same time, members of the Irish 
Creamery Milk Suppliers Association 
were striking and picketing government 
buildings in Dublin. 

Suffering Status. Most serious by far, 
some 1,000 unionized junior bank clerks 
decided that their “status” was suffer- 
ing when compared with that of other 
Irish white-collar workers. So they too 
went on strike, demanding a 746 pay 
raise over the present top level of 
$1,881.60 a year. The result was devas- 
tating: in all, ten commercial banking 
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LOCKING UP DUBLIN’S BANK OF IRELAND 
Being Irish, they'll probably survive. 


institutions run about 900 main banks 
and branches; all these were forced to 
shut down. That left fewer than 40 
branches—including two run by New 
York’s First National City Bank and 
by the Bank of Nova Scotia—still open 
in all the Irish Republic. Beyond that, 
while Ulstermen may not ordinarily feel 
friendly toward the Irish Republic, ap- 
parently Northern Ireland’s bank clerks 
are sympathetic to their compeers there. 
Result: more than half of Northern 
Ireland’s 401 banks and branches also 
shut down. 

Since Northern Ireland 
of the United Kingdom, it could keep 
going with British poun 
English banks. The i 


it; Eire has its own pound 
though it is worth as much 
15 not interchang 
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WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 


The 283-year old Mitsui Bank. 

The first Mitsui Exchange House was 
founded in 1683. From it has grown a vast 
complex of industries, embracing every as- 
pect of modern business life. 

Because the Mitsui Bank still occupies a 
central position in this great business group, 
it can be of special help to you in your 
dealings with Japan. 

We are experts in foreign trade and 
exchange. We are modern, fast, and 
conscientious. You'll find our branches or 
correspondent banks in every major city of 
the world. 


me MITSUI BANK, uv. 


HEAD OFFICE : YURAKU-CHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES : 
NEW YORK - LONDON - BANGKOK (2) - BOMBAY - SINGAPORE 


The Fund of Funds offers a portfolio of 
leading United States mutual investment 
funds and fund management companies, 
selected for comparative performance and 
future growth potential. 

The Fund of Funds; WT, International 
Investment Trust; and Research Investing 
Corporation (RIC) are offered under The 
10S* Investment Program. 


May 10 Asset Value Total Assets 

Per Share (in millions) 
The Fund of Funds $ 18.31 $ 383.2 
NT $ 7.13 $ 34.1 
RIC $ 14.93 5 56.3 


* INVESTORS OVERSEAS SERVICES /largest 
Mutual Fund and investment program distributor 
Specializing in the international market/1,000 Asso- 
Clales serve clients in 116 countries on six соп- 
linents/complete financial planning services, 


Executive Offices, Investors Overseas Services 
119 rue de Lausanne Geneva, Switzerland 


EO Please send a Prospectus and information Sor 
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the impending bank strike got around, 
depositors lined up for blocks, With- 
drew some $31 million before the vauits 
could swing shut on a remaining $775 
million. That left some $322 million jn 
out-of-bank circulation, Just enough, by 
most estimates, to keep the Republic 
and its countrymen going. 

Slumping Stock Market. Many Irish- 
men viewed the bank strike with ebul- 
lient aplomb. “I had an overdraft due 
in two weeks,” crowed a Dubliner, “now 
I can forget about it." Said an official 
of the Irish Central Bank, only half. 


MILES 


Born. To Anthony Quinn, 50, cine- 
ma's leading man of many ethnic parts 
(Attila the Hun, Zorba the Greek), and 
Iolanda Addolori, 31, his Venice-born 
second wife of four months: their third 
child, third son; in Rome. 


Divorced. Edward Durell Stone, 64, 
architect of romantically grilled and 
colonnaded buildings (U.S. embassy in 
New Delhi, Huntington Hartford’s Gal- 
lery of Modern Art in Manhattan): by 
Maria Torch Stone, 37, his flashy 
second wife; on grounds of incompati- 
bility, after eleven years of marriage, 
two children, and 18 months of public 
spatting; in Juárez, Mexico. 


Died. Robert F. Allen, 29, Tucson 
insurance salesman who two months 
ago participated in a daring operation 
aimed at arresting his bone cancer by 
swapping diseased tissue with another 
bone cancer victim, Pennsylvania Sales- 
man Harry T. Griffith; in Tucson, Ariz., 
two weeks after Griffith succumbed. 


Died. Walter E. Alessandroni, 51, 
Pennsylvania's able attorney general, a 
canny state politician who in 1962 mas- 
terminded William Scranton's success- 
ful gubernatorial campaign, and recent- 
ly developed his own political ambitions 
as a Republican candidate for Lieuten- 
ant Governor next fall; in the crash of 
a Piper Aztec (along with his wife); in 
the Allegheny Mountains near Somer- 
set, Pa. Whereupon Scranton and top 
state Republicans urged party members 
to vote for Alessandroni anyway in this 
week’s primary in order to defeat his 
Opponent, Goldwaterite Blair Е. Gun- 
ther, which would enable Scranton to 
name a replacement. 


Died. Bishop Wilhelmus Marinus 
Bekkers, 58, progressive leader of 
The Netherlands’ largest Roman Catho- 
lic diocese at 's Hertogenbosch, who 
worked tirelessly for a more liberal 
church attitude, calling birth control a 
matter of conscience, and defending 
Priests who renounced their vows in 
order to marry, all of which made him 
an urgent voice for reform during the 
Ecumenical Council; of a brain tumor; 
in Tilburg, The Netherlands, 
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CINEMA 


follows her everywhere on his motor- 
cycle. Too late, she discovers that she 
is the prey of a psychopathic killer. 

As usual, Cinematographer Henri De- 
cae catches the random, glittery neon 
cheapness of the milieu with an eye for 
telling detail. Despite a confession-story 
plot, Les Bonnes Femmes makes its 
heroines convincingly tragic, sums up 
their case in a memorable final shot— 
of a nameless demoiselle sitting demure- 
ly beside a dance floor, all her hopes 
vested in the stag line and in a slowly 
revolving golden globe hung from the 
ceiling to light a world of perfectly 
banal and timeless dreams. 


Balancing Act 


Arabesque. Among the experts con- 
sulted during production of this lavish 
suspense comedy was a British color 
psychologist, who must have suggested 
lots of bright red for excitement. 
Brightness helps a little, but otherwise 
the entire movie appears to have been 
assembled in the same mechanical way. 
Certainly some unimaginative travel 
agent chose the in-and-around-London 
locations: Trafalgar Square, the Zoo, 
the Royal Enclosure at Ascot. À con- 
sultant on film fads surely recommend- 
ed the modish scenes of violence, since 
the villains pursuing Sophia Loren and 
Gregory Peck from one landmark to 
the next seldom just take out a gun and 
shoot. Instead, Director Stanley Donen 
(Charade, Indiscreet) assigns a heli- 
copter and a wrecking crane to tasks 
of mayhem, and later, in a quiet Eng- 
lish field, three lumbering farm ma- 
chines—all, of course, painted in pri- 
mary hues—turn murderous. 

Now and then, a bit of plot sprouts 
through the film's glossy surfaces, most 
of it familiar knavery about the as- 
sassination of a Middle Eastern Prime 
Minister. The P.M.’s life depends on 
Professor Peck's ability to drag himself 
away from his archaeological tomes 
and from Double Spy Sophia long 
enough to decode a message in hiero- 
glyphics. Though Peck looks comforta- 
ble enough in the library, he resembles 
a stand-in for Cary Grant when he 
seeks refuge in Sophia's shower, fidget- 
ing while the lady purrs: "Call me Yas- 
min—at least while you're in my bath- 
room." Boudoir comedy is not Peck's 
game, and he shows better form trying 
to explain to an enemy that there is 
nothing unusual about a folded slip of 
paper mysteriously afloat in his soup. 
Sophia, as the secret agent disguised in 
a $150,000 collection by Dior, fills a 
decorative role with golden warmth, 
and cannot be blamed if her superstar 
presence makes everything else in a 
film seem secondary. 

Director Donen dissipates his cast's 
effectiveness by having everyone affect 
a tone of languorous boredom, presum- 
ably as a clue that Arabesque belongs in 
the realm of sophisticated comedy. To 
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PECK & LOREN IN "ARABESQUE" 
Machines more murderous than guns. 


mask weaknesses and justify the mov- 
ie’s title, Donen puts his camera to a 
series of Olympian trials, filming at 
dizzying angles through, under, or into 
the reflections of sunglasses, grillwork, 
optical tools, windshields, mirrors, ta- 
ble tops, television screens and the 
chromium trim of a Rolls-Royce. The 
cinematic busywork offers sporadic 
fun, but also suggests the unsteady pos- 
ture of a show that always seems about 
to fall flat on its pretty face. 


Desert Song 

Sands of Beersheba. “I don't under- 
stand any of you," says Diane Baker, 
shaking her fluffy American head over 
the lamentable state of things in an 
Arab -village in Israels Negev desert. 
One wise old Arab (David Opatoshu) 
has a terrorist son who still calls the 
country Palestine. Seeing that the prob- 
lems of the new nation set sons against 
fathers, brothers against sisters, race 
against race, Diane naturally wonders | 
whether her American Jewish beau, who 
died in the fighting, gave his life in a 
good cause. 

Filmed in Israel on a budget low 
enough to guarantee a certain lack of 
pretentiousness, Beersheba at moments 
draws energy from the tensions simmer- 
ing ‘beneath the surface of life in a 
sunny, sand-locked settlement. Unhap- 
pily, after an honest and humane at- 
tempt to speak for both sides in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, the movie settles 
mindlessly into the pitfalls dug by many 
another partisan melodrama. The issues 
at stake in Israel somehow become 
clearer to Diane whenever she is near 
Piece 
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BM specialist 


| mist oil in the North Sea, 
| V Wes voting trends ш Britain, 


ш dams in Malaysia. 


] without leaving London. 


| ges John M. Faulks, a Systems Analyst at our London Data Center. 
т Hi job: develop special programs to meet special needs. 
| gedeveloped a system to produce charts for oil exploration 

| inthe North Sea—charts accurate within 100 yards. 
Y EN | yehas written a program that predicts the outcome of British elections 
Ш жооп as possible after the polls have closed. 


Ч y | He worked on programming to help engineers determine the best height 


| (dams foran irrigation project in Malaysia. 
- | Abo: programming for drug testing, election forecasting, insurance 


A applications, automated mechanical drawings and the control of 
/ фәһаїсїїпр. 
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He's even involved with the production of bingo cards by computers. 
Noproject’s too big for John. No job too small. 


) Would you like а John Faulks to work with you? All you have to do 
| “ontact your nearest IBM office. 


ту» you i 
a You'll find people like John. People with highly developed skills. 
| ple fully experienced in data processing. 

They'll anal 
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you cut costs, increase efficiency, save money. 
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BOOKS 


"Look!" 


EARTHLY PARADISE by Colette; edited 
by Robert Phelps. 505 pages. Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux. $6.95. 


Colette was the big cat of 20th cen- 
tury letters. She looked like a cat: E 
long and wild, lips thin and fierce. An 
she wrote like a cat: sensuality glides 
through her novels (Chéri, Gigi, Mit- 
sou, Claudine, Le Blé en Herbe) as a 
she-cat glides through a warm spring 
night. Like a cat, Colette was acutely 
sensitized to appearance and atmos- 


awake while all the other children were 
asleep. At that hour I first became 
aware of my own self and, in an inex- 
pressible state of grace, felt one with 
the first bird that stirred and the sun 
so newly born that it still looked not 
quite round." 1 

At 17, Sidonie was a charming little 
chatte with long chestnut braids that 
got tangled with her toes while she 
slept and made her dream of snakes, 
One day a sure-enough snake turned 
up in the plausible person of Henri 
Gauthier-Villars, a 34-year-old literary 
hack who married her and then shut 


FILMS JACOUPY 


E (1910) 


A she-cat's prowl through the jungle of self. 


phere; but she used her characters 
merely as furniture to rub her sensibili- 
ties against. The big cat, most critics 
have decided since her death in 1954, 
was not really a big novelist. 

This remarkable volume demon- 
strates that she was a great writer of an- 
other kind: a superb expositor of the 
self in the grand Gallic tradition of 
Montaigne, Rousseau and Ninon de 
Lenclos. From 2,000 pages of random 
reminiscences, which Colette published 
but never collected, Editor Robert 
Phelps has skillfully constructed a sort of 
accidental autobiography that reveals 
Colette as the richest character in her 
oeuvre—indeed, as one of the most ex- 
traordinary women of the century. 

Dreams of Snakes. Sidonie Gabrielle 
Colette was the youngest kitten of a 
hardy litter that ran wild on a manor- 

farm in Burgundy. “Look!” their lusty 
mother cried a hundred times a day 

“Look!” Colette looked, and her de- 

scriptions of the farm include some of 

the loveliest pages in the literature of 
childhood. “Even then, when I was only 
five, I so loved the dawn that { would 

| in search of 
Strawberries, black currants and hairy 
Booseberries, my blue eyes deepened 
by the blurred and dewy greenery all 
around me, my pride swelling at being 
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her up in his Paris garret. “Put down 
what you remember of your board- 
school days," he instructed her bluntly. 
“Don’t be shy of the spicy bits. Money's 
short." 

Literary Lesbians. Sidonie obediently 
put down what she remembered—Hen- 
ri was so pleased that he published the 
story under his own pen name: Willy. 
In a month, Claudine at School was a 
bawdy bestseller—Henri was so pleased 
that he locked her in her room every 
morning and refused to let her out un- 
til she had written her daily quota. In 
this manner she produced three sequels 
to Claudine and made her husband fa- 
mous—Henri was so pleased that he put 
an end to the marriage. 

Broke, bewildered and 33, Sidonie 
jumped at the first job she was offered: 
playing a *cat woman" in a vaudeville 
show. Terrified of men after her ex- 
perience with Henri, she clung to the 
first friendly women she met: a group 
of well-known literary lesbians. Dur- 
ing the next six years, she lived as mis- 
tress to the cigar-chomping Marquise 
de Belboeuf and published three novels. 
At 40, mostly recovered from Henri 
and somewhat disillusioned with dykes, 
Colette married Paris Publisher (of Le 
Matin) Henri de Jouvenel, and six 
months after the wedding gave birth to 
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Sussex. Harold faced a 250-mile march 
south to the new enemy, and when he 
arrived at Hastings, he had fewer than 
9.000 men, half of the kingdom's avail- 
able soldiery—and many of these were 
armed with pitchforks, scythes and the 
stone axes that had served the Jutes 
six centuries earlier. 

Against this, William posed an equal 
force of men, among them 1,000 arch- 
ers and 3,000 knights, mounted on 
horses that were shipped across the 
Channel in an unprecedented and still 
unexplained feat of military transport. 
Even so, Harold's defenders almost 
snatched victory at Hastings, on the hill 
called Senlac. The English shield wall 
stood invincible until William's cavalry 
lured Harold’s undisciplined infantry 
out to chase the knights on foot. These 
rash charges weakened the English line 
until at last it broke. 

Peace & Reason. Author Butler meas- 
ures the price of Hastings in terms of 
the man who died there and the man 
who survived to wear the crown. Har- 
old, he says, had little chance to lay his 
hand on England’s future—but that 
little was enough to judge him. To se- 
cure insurrectionist Northumbria be- 
fore the Norman invasion, Harold ven- 
tured north—the first English king in 
years to do so—protected only by a 
royal bodyguard and armed only with a 
passion for peace and reason. On a 
kingdom accustomed to aggressive war 
he imposed the principle of defensive 
resistance—'a campaign without booty, 
to hinder battle, and to discourage the 
enemy from war.” William, on the oth- 
er hand, came as liberator and earned 
the name of Conqueror, which he did 
not want. The realm he seized fought 
him until 1087, when he died in a 
fall from his horse. Rebellions flared 
throughout his reign and through the 
reigns of all his Norman successors, 
until the dynasty ended after 100 years. 


Minerva's Mother 


A VERY EASY DEATH by Simone de 
Beauvoir. 106 pages. Putnam. $3.95. 


Simone de Beauvoirs meticulous 
scholarship of her own psychology has 
made her a formidable, if exasperating, 
novelist and autobiographer. In both 
forms she has displayed an intransigent 
hostility toward the values of her own 
family— Catholic, provincial, bourgeois. 
She has celebrated an escape into athe- 
ism, Paris and existentialism, and she 
has strewn a great deal of philosophical 
confetti over her famous non-wedding 
with Jean-Paul Sartre, her unembarrass- 
able non-bridegroom. Now, this brilliant, 
honest, but Gallically humorless woman, 
who in The Second Sex denied even the 
facts of life, confronts the fact of death. 

Bartok & Hysteria. Simone de Beau- 
voir did not spring, like Minerva, full 
armed from the head of Jove. She had a 
mother, and the bitter title of her book 
was a nursing nun's obituary of Mme. de 
Beauvoir, who died of cancer, saying 
“Tm too tired to pray: God is kind." It 
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is a painful book to read, not least be- 
cause the reader is unsure to the end 
whether natural piety toward the au- 
thors mother will prevail against her 
severe atheist principles. Mother was 77, 
"of ап аре to die," when she was at- 
tacked by severe abdominal pain, but 
nothing, it seems, had prepared Simone 
for the emotions that overwhelmed her. 
She begins with a patronizing sketch 
of her mother's dim life—pious, faith- 
ful, impoverished, with only one book 
dedicated to her, and that "published at 
the author's expense." She had not wept 
for her father, and she told her sister 
that it would be "the same for Maman. 
Yet, on the night that her mother went 
under the knife, “I went home; I talked 


DE BEAUVOIR & GIRLS (SIMONE LEFT) 
Prayers from an intellectual prig. 


to Sartre; we played some Bartok. Sud- 
denly, at eleven, an outburst of tears 
that almost degenerated into hysteria. 
Amazement." 

A Member of the Funeral. The read- 
er is amazed at her amazement. The 
rest of the book is a merciless record of 
the trivia of death—old age and bed 
wetting, pubic baldness, enemas, Levin 
tubes, indignity, pain—all made toler- 
able because it also sets down the Stages 
by which this renowned intellectual prig 
came to terms with her natural feelings 
- and at the end allowed herself tears at 
- а Catholic funeral, without even sneer- 

Ing at the priest beyond pointing out 

that he had trousers on under his chas- 

uble. It acknowledges: “I did not under- 
stand that one might sincerely weep for 

a relative... if I met a woman of fifty 

Overcome with sadness because she had 

lo mother, I thought her neurotic,” 

Then her rage against the fact of death 
asserts itself. “There is no such thing as a 

natural death . . . you do not die of be- 

ing born, Dor from having lived, nor 
fro old age; To which the only an- 
ES er that there is such a thing. Man 
E oes die “of being born, from having 
lived and from old age. 
In the epigraph, the author quotes 

ylan Thomas’ splendid hymn to his 


dying father: “Do not go gentle into 
that good night, / Old age should burn 
and rave at close of day; / Rage rage 
against the dying of the light. . . .” рег. 
haps Simone de Beauvoir's rage against 
death was, as it explicitly was for Dylan 
Thomas, a form of prayer. 


Face Value 


DESPAIR by Vladimir Nabokov, 229 
pages. Putnam. $5. 


The novelist’s past has surpassed his 
present; there is now more old Nabo- 
kov around than new. The new Nabo- 
kov is represented by the man who has 
written five novels in English,* the old 
by the Russian émigré, who, cast into 
exile by the Revolution, wrote eight 
novels in his mother tongue. Six of 
these have so far been translated into 
English, putting the old Nabokov one 
up on the new. Despair, the sixth, has 
been published in English twice. 

Nabokov’s original translation іп 
1937 fell upon an indifferent market 
(he had yet to write Lolita, which was 
to make him famous). Most of the 
copies of Despair remained in the Lon- 
don publisher’s custody; in 1940 a Luft- 
waffe bomb reduced them to confetti. 
Nabokov explains all this in a foreword 
to this revised translation—also his own 
—and enters his usual caveat against 
reading anything into the book that 
isnt there: “Despair, in kinship with 
the rest of my books, has no social 
comment to make, no message to bring 
in its teeth.” 

In that case, Despair is a murder 
story, although it is not one to be 
found in the racks of every bus station. 
On a trip to Prague in 1930, Hermann 
Karlovich, a Russian émigré in the 
chocolate-manufacturing business based 
in Berlin, meets a vagrant whose face 
is astonishingly like his own. Or so it 
appears to Hermann; Felix Wohlfahrt, 
the tramp, does not notice the resem- 
blance. Back in Berlin, Hermann 
broods, It soon becomes clear that he is 
a schizophrenic and that his thoughts 
are murderous. As innocent accom- 
plices to his plot he recruits three peo- 
ple—including his wife—lures Felix to a 
little lakeside wood near Berlin, and 
after some elaborate preliminaries, 
shoots him. 

The crime is solved almost at once. 
Not for a moment does anyone mistake 
the dead man for his killer. Hiding out 
in France awaiting arrest, Hermann sets 
down in his last weeks the narrative 
that constitutes Nabokov’s book, and 
Tages at the perversity of the world, 
which will not accept at face value— 
refuses even to recognize—his work 
of deceptive art. 

Since Nabokov fans seem irresisti- 
bly drawn toward his books in search 
of deep commentary, it would seem 
that the author's protestations for once 
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ТЕМЕ LISTINGS 


Birgit Nilsson has firmly appropriated the 
treacherous role of the icy Oriental prin- 
cess. Seven years ago, Nilsson recorded 
Puccini's last opera for RCA Victor, and 
now has repeated her triumphal perform- 
ance. The plus value in the new set is 
Tenor Franco Corelli, who in brilliance 
and power is Nilsson's match, and as 
Calaf can credibly convert the cruel prin- 
cess into a woman in love. The earlier 
recording 1s superior, however, having 
Erich Leinsdorf as conductor and a gen- 
erally better cast, including Renata Te- 
baldi as the second female lead and Geor- 
gio Tozzi as the Tartar king. 

7 GLUCK: ORFEO ED EURIDICE (RCA Vic- 
tor; 3 LPs). An opera for people who do 
not like singing, Orfeo is long on dances, 
and its best-known aria (in the Dance of 
the Blessed Spirits) is reserved for a flute. 
Renato Fasano and the Virtuosi di Roma 
give a pastel but translucent orchestral 
performance, almost otherworldly, as be- 
fits the score. Unfortunately, the singers 
are a bit too bloodless, even the promis- 
ing young mezzo, Shirley Verrett, who 
sings Orfeo. 


CINEMA 


LES BONNES FEMMES. All the humor, 
horror and futility in the lives of four 
commonplace Parisian shopgirls fill a 
downbeat but poignant tale by French 
Director Claude Chabrol (The Cousins). 

MORGAN! An improper bohemian misfit 
(David Warner) goes ape and declares go- 
rilla war on his former wife (Vanessa 
Redgrave) in a wayward British comedy 
that only occasionally gets out of hand. 

HARPER. As a private eye focused on a 
kidnaping case, Paul Newman revives the 
Bogart tradition in lively style, with seedy- 
to-sumptuous locai color supplied by Julie 
Harris, Arthur Hill and Lauren Bacall. 

BORN FREE. How a tamed beast finally 
learns to survive in the wilderness is re- 
called in an enthralling adventure film, 
faithfully adapted from Joy Adamson's 
bestseller about her life with Elsa the 
lioness—superbly photographed on loca- 
tion in Kenya. 

JUDEX. A sophisticated French tribute 
to period pop art, based on the serialized 
adventures of a half-forgotten superhero 
who liked to vanquish villains and save 
maidens in the silent-screen era. 

THE GIRL-GETTERS. Bird hunters fill their 
quota at a sleazy English seaside resort, 
where one young beachnik (Oliver Reed) 
shows a singular flair for wasting his 
youth. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
The life of Christ, taken word for word 
from Scripture by Director Pier Paolo Pa- 
solini, an Italian Communist with a re- 
freshingly earthy idea of how to do Bible 
movies. 

SHAKESPEARE WALLAH. A brilliant and 
graceful comedy about a young actress 
(Felicity Kendal) who encounters roman- 
tic complications while touring India with 
a tatty Shakespearean company left over 
from the British colonial era. 

DEAR JOHN. Swedish Director Lars Mag- 
nus Lindgren bases his tender, lusty lesson 
in love on the urgent biochemistry be- 
tween a roaming sailor (Jarl Kulle) and 
a girl (Christina Schollin) having a week- 
end fling. 

THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET. This rueful, 
Oscar-winning tragedy about the friend- 
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ship between an Aryan carpenter (Josef 
Kroner) and an old Jewish shopkeep- 
er (Ida Kaminska) in  Nazi-dominated 
Czechoslovakia incisively depicts the rav- 
ages of war on one man's conscience. 
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Best Reading 

EARTHLY PARADISE, by Colette; edited by 
Robert Phelps. Colette (1873-1954) was 
the most important woman novelist (Ché- 
ri, Gigi, Mitsou, Claudine) the French 
shave produced in a century; this magnifi- 
cent collection of her random reminis- 
cences shows that she was just as impor- 
tant as a memoirist, a female Montaigne 
who drank the cup of folly till she tasted 
the dregs of wisdom. 

1066: THE STORY OF A YEAR, by Denis 
Butler. Nine centuries ago, the Battle of 
Hastings cost King Harold I of England 
his kingdom and his life—a price, as Au- 
thor Butler suggests in this excellent first 
book, that may have been dearer than 
England knew. 

PAPA HEMINGWAY, by A. E. Hotchner. 
An account of Hemingway's saddest years, 
told by a friend who shared them. 

OMENSETTER'S LUCK, by William H. Gass. 
A portrait of the Puritan as a dirty old 
man. Philosophy Professor Gass pits a 
preacher crazed by suppressed sex and 
overt malice against a man who is simply 
good. Comic fireworks result. 

THE BONAPARTES, by David Stacton. Na- 
poleon may have been an ogre to his ene- 
mies, but his Corsican Kin, disposed about 
the vacant thrones of Europe, made up a 
menagerie of bizarre misfits. Historical 
muckraking at its lighthearted best. 

THE DOCTOR IS SICK, by Anthony Bur- 
gess. Burgess’ late-blooming agility as a 
humorist is evident in this 1960 novel, 
just now reaching the U.S. in the wake of 
his growing reputation. 

THE LAST BATTLE, by Cornelius Ryan. As 
he proved in his D-day marathon, The 
Longest Day, the author is a thorough re- 
porter, and his account of the fall of Ber- 
lin is an encyclopedic narrative. 

A GENEROUS MAN, by Reynolds Price. 
The novel romps with rare grace and good 
humor through the tangled woods of 
adolescence, first love and new manhood 
as a North Carolina farm boy hunts for 
his lost brother and a wandering python. 
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FICTION 
1. Valley of the Dolls, Susann (1 last 
week) 
. The Adventurers, Robbins (2) 
. The Double Image, MacInnes (5) 
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On the Job 


Sir: If OEO Director Sargent Shriver 
feels as bad as he looks on your cover 
[May 13], we want bim back in the Peace 
Corps for convalescence. 

PAUL J. MAGNARELLA 


Bloomington, Ind. 


Sir: OEO, VISTA, CAP, TAP, PROP, 
DWOP, HARYOU and related programs 
should be combined in a new government 
agency, Federal Legislation on Poverty 
FLOP). 
HARVEY N. CHINN 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Sir: As a counselor who has witnessed 
some of the good results of the war on 
poverty, I feel that those who knock it 
must be as far as Fulbright from "the 
loneliness of combat." 

BERNARD OLEJNICZAK 
Pulaski, Wis. 


Sir: The primary goal of the war on 
poverty—to keep the Negro quiet—stems 
from political motives, not from a human- 
itarian desire to improve the lot of the 
poor. Negroes realize this, and this is why 
they are rebelling against Shriver and his 
$20,000-a-year men. 
ALBERT PARRONI 

Madison, Wis. 


Sir: LeRoi Jones’s Black Arts Repertory 
Theater in Harlem was not organized, as 
Shriver seems to wish, to bring white cul- 
ture to the black man, but to allow the 
black man to express himself within his 
own culture. So Jones’s plays speak in 
“language of the gutter.” Is not Harlem 
just one giant gutter? What language 
should he use? And he writes “vile racist 
plays.” Is not Harlem life centered around 
vile racism? Should Jones write Broadway 
musicals? 

THomas C. WILSON ’67 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N.H. 


Sir: TIME's report ignores the relation- 
ship of birth control to the success of the 
poverty programs. I am a Public Health 
nurse and have seen ТЛе Other America. 
It is a world of hundreds of children lost 
in the death of rejection and deprivation, 
women who fear pregnancy, and families 
who admit that an expected child is un- 
wanted but are resigned to keeping it. 
Efforts to create a Great Society will nev- 
er succeed unless the people of poverty are 
free to prevent the birth of innocent chil- 
dren into a world that cannot provide for 
them and does not want them. 


JANET N. TREAT 
Seattle 
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care and cure of his own illness. 
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Sir: Americans would no more accept being who has ean San 
the old family doctor than they would ride respect. 
in his horse-and-buggy instead of their 
automobiles. You ask: *Is the old family 
doctor dead?" The answer is yes. For this 
progress the public should be thankful. 
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Neuropsychiatrist Samuel Orton's studies 
of Iowa school children, beginning in 
1925. The founding of the Orton Society 
in 1949 anticipated by 17 years the recent- 
ly formed committee. The society, too, 
has a nationwide, international member- 
ship of physicians, psychologists named 
ucators. Dyslexia is а recognized prob- 
lem abroad, also, with intensive research 
and teaching programs in both Americas, 
many European centers, Australia and 
New Zealand. 

MARGARET B. RAWSON 

President 

The Orton Society 
Frederick, Md. 


Sir: Dyslexia is often a contributing 
cause of people's need to Seek welfare aid. 
In a program for education of adult, un- 
employed heads of households, we have 
found that about 31% of the enrollees 
have dyslexia. By adapting teaching meth- 
ods and materials developed for indivi- 
dual tutoring, we have been able to teach 
these people, in a group, to learn to read 
and write, which is obviously essential for 
participation in the “basics” education 
classes. 

HAROLD S. DANENHOWER 

Counselor 

Work Training Program 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Sir: During my elementary school years, 
I was a poor reader. А poor reader was 
not a motivated reader. Motivation in 
1947, as I remember, came in the form of 
a swat. I am very pleased to learn that 
the condition of the poor reader has been 
recognized as something more than im- 
proper motivation. 
FREDERICK D. ZIGLER 

APO San Francisco 96301 


Tea in a Glass 


Sir: Cellist Gregor Piatagorsky is wrong. 
Sergei Rachmaninoff [May 13] did take 
students. One of them was the well- 
known pianist, Ruth Slenczynska, who de- 
scribes her lessons with Rachmaninoff in 
her book Forbidden Childhood. As a 
teacher, he was apparently a painstaking 
technician who, after lessons, served his 
student tea in a glass. 
CHARLES R. SHACKFORD 
Visiting Professor of Music 
Connecticut College 
New London, Conn. 


Off to Camp 


Sir: No matter what Mrs. Miller [May 
13] wears on the Ed Sullivan Show— 
go-go boots or formal—we'll love her. She 
is such a camp—how could anyone not 
love her? 
TERRY STARKER 

National President 
Elva Miller Fan Club 
Brooklyn 


How Sharper Than А... 


Sir: You say the XB-70 Valkyrie is 
sometimes known as Cecil the Seasick 
Sea Serpent “because of technical prob- 
lems and its droopy, attenuated profile" 
[May 13]. Now wait just a darn minute! 
What the heck! Makes a sea serpent sore! 
When they run into technical problems on 
my network TV show, I'm known as the 
XB-70 Valkyrie! Tit for tat! 
Your DISOBEDIENT SERPENT, 


CECIL THE SEA Sick SEA SERPENT 


(BoB CLAMPE 
Hollywood ш) 
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SECRET 


One of the few true affections the secret 
agent 007 appears to have had was that for 
his inseparable WALTHER PKK automatic. 
Surely this perfectionist in matters concer- 
ning well-made girls and things knew why. 


Less spectacular, but efficiently serving 
business the world over, are WALTHER 
office machines. They are the outcome of 
ihe same 80 years of tradition in precision 
manufacture that made the WALTHER 
sporting arms and pistols world famous. 
People who know agree with 007 as to 
the excellence of products turned out by 
WALTHER. 


Take the elegantly styled compact 
COMPTESS adding machine, the versatile 
calculators, the automatic multipliers, the 
models equipped with wide carriage for 

all sorts of listing work and what have you. 
Each of these superbly engineered ma- 
chines gives you the ultimate in work-output, 
ease and lasting reliable operation. 


For streamlining your figure work — try 
WALTHER first. 


WALTH E R-Büromaschinen GmbH 
7907 Niederstotzingen Western Germany 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Borneo: Japan: 

Chop Ngee Say Sankyosha Co. Ltd. 

207 Padungan Road, Kuching каспа Nichome, 
-ku, Yokohama 


India: 

P.N. Ganesan Sons $ 
7 Judge Jumbulinga, Mudaliar | 
Road, Mylapore, Madras-4 £) 


Hong Kong: 
WA. Somerville & Co., Lt 
1101 Tak Shing House сс" 


Philippines: 


City Office Equipment 
248 Espana Corner P. Noval 
Manila 


Thailand: 


Thai Vidhayapun Business Ma-| Pal 
chines, 135/20 Surawong Road, 
Bangkok 1 
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KRAAR WITH THAI PRIME MINISTER AT HIS HOME 


A letter from the PUBLISHER 


EOS ir. 


OME of our cover stories grow 
out of the fast pace of the news 

and must be researched, reported, 
written and edited in a few intensive 
days—or even hours. This week's 
story on Thailand, a land of con- 
stantly increasing importance in the 
pattern of world events, fits anoth- 
er category. Work toward it began 
months ago. 

Not long after Correspondent 
Louis Kraar opened our new bureau 
in Bangkok last fall, he intensified 
the preparations for a cover story on 
the King and Queen.* Among the 
sources he wanted to reach were, of 
course, top government officials, in- 
cluding Prime Minister Thanom Kit- 
tikachorn (whose garden ultimate- 
ly was the scene of one interview). 
More complicated was getting an in- 
terview with King Bhumibol, who 
rarely holds conferences with for- 
eign newsmen and even more rarely 
gives permission for direct quotation. 
That interview required not only the 
King's consent but also formal ap- 
proval by the Thai Cabinet. 

When the approval finally came, 
Kraar flew north 500 miles from 
Bangkok to the royal mountain villa. 
He was accompanied by a man who 
doesn't get to do much reporting 


* This is the youthful King's second ap- 
pearance оп the cover of TimE—the first 
жаз on April 3, 1950. While Queen Sirikit 
has not been on the cover before, she was 
an exquisite color page in our Story about 
reigning beauties on June 8, 1962. 


—Time Inc. President James Linen, 
who was traveling in Thailand at the 
time. The monarch talked candidly 
for an hour on subjects that ranged 
from Communist subversion to mod- 
ern painting. The talks went so well 
that the TIME men were asked to 
stay on for luncheon and more con- 
versation. 

Last month Kraar was joined in 
Bangkok by Senior Editor Edward 
Hughes, who was then on his second 
swing in three years through South- 
east Asia. For ten days Hughes and 
Kraar talked with Thai officials, 
business leaders, editors, bankers and 
diplomats in the capital. They also 
made two long trips into the interior, 
one to Chiang Mai, where Thailand 
borders on Burma, a second to 
Udorn near the Laos frontier, where 
one of the U.S. airbases is located. 
In both areas the government, with 
U.S. cooperation, is carrying out ex- 
tensive rural rehabilitation and de- 
velopment programs. 

Back in his Bangkok office over- 
looking the busy Chao Phraya River, 
Reporter Kraar set to work putting 
on paper what they--had seen and 
heard. While he was half way round 
the earth from New York, he was 
able to cover the last-minute points 
that Writer Jason McManus wanted 
for the story by means of the telex, 
which maintains instant communica- 
tion between the Time & Life Build- 
ing and the far-off banks of the 
Chao Phraya. 


e INDEX 


nar Cover Story.....16 Essay... 12 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


May 27, 1966 Vol. 87, No. 21 


THE. ШШ Б 


lief that we can win. People wish we'd 
never gotten in, but say we've got to 
continue to help South Viet Nam." The 
Gallup poll reported that between Janu- 
ary and April the proportion of those 
queried who approve Johnson's Viet 
Nam policy decreased from 56% to 
54%, while those who disapprove in- 
creased from 26% to 31%. 

Frustration needs an outlet, and one 
new form of instant escapism surfaced 
at Atlantas Emory University. There 


DOWLING—PUBLISHERS NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 


"YOU NERVOUS NELLIES CLIMB UP HERE BEHIND ME” 
Frustration needs an outlet. 


the current movement is to organize an 
“aggression day" on which students can 
pelt one another with mudpies and bags 
of water regardless of ideology and for 
no reason whatever. Not the least sig- 
nificant expression of the nation's mixed- 
up mood was a bumper sticker with the 
slogan: SEND BATMAN TO VIET NAM. 
There was also a new button that pro- 
claimed: 
Watch it! 
lam a 
GRUMP 
This entitles me to take 
a stand for or against 
anything or anybody 
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THE WAR 


Quarrels Later 

President Johnson twice last week 
sought to palliate the nation's deep dis- 
quiet over South Viet Nam's self-de- 
stroying drift toward anarchy. His first 
attempt unfortunately gave more rein 
to his own frustrations than solace to 
his listeners' fears. 

In a Chicago speech before the faith- 
ful from the Cook County Democratic 


machine, he fired off a petu- 
lant homily that struck most 
observers as intemperate, ill- 
timed and self-serving. Instead 
of offering a rational discus- 
sion of the Administration’s 
reaction to the desperate idio- 
syncrasies reflected in Premier 
Nguyen Cao Ky’s latest polit- 
ical move (see THE WORLD), 
Johnson launched a round- 
house counterpunch at U.S. 
critics of his Viet Nam policy. 

Direct Assault. “Put away 
all the childish divisive things,” 
the President commanded an 
audience of 6,500. “I do not 
think that those men who are 
out there fighting for us to- 
night think we should enjoy 
the luxury of fighting each 
other back home.” In a direct 
assault on those of his con- 
gressional critics who are up 
for re-election, he urged vot- 
ers to “read carefully the 
statements of every public of- 
ficial and of every candidate 
for every office. Ask your- 
selves, ‘Is he helping the cause 
of his country, or is he ad- 
vancing the cause of himself? 
Is he trying to draw us to- 


gether and unite our land, or is he trying 
to pull us apart to promote himself?’ ” 
_Johnson all but accused those who 
disagree with him of being unpatriotic. 
“The road ahead is going to be diffi- 
cult,” he said. “There will be some 
nervous Nellies and some who will be- 
come frustrated and bothered 
ranks under the strain. And 
turn on their leaders, their count 
our own fighting men? — — 9 
Four days later 
to the point—an 


and break 
some will - 


oh 
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views of the civil unrest in South Viet 
Nam. “They are trying to build a na- 
tion," he said. "They have to do this 
in the teeth of Communist efforts to 
take the country over by force. It is 
a hard and frustrating job, and there 1s 
no easy answer—no instant solution— 
to any of the problems they face. Our 
wish is to see them increasingly able to 
manage their own affairs with the par- 
ticipation of an even broader share of 
the population. We regret any diver- 
sion from that task and from efforts to 
defeat the Communists' attempt to take 
over South Viet Nam." 

"Make It 2009/,.'' When he was asked 
about pollsters’ findings that indicate 
increasing dissatisfaction in the U.S. 
over the situation in Viet Nam, the 
President managed to sound cool and 
detached. “The longer we are there, the 
more sacrifices we make and the more 
we spend, the more discontent there 
will be;" he noted. *The more dissatis- 
faction there will be, the more wish and 
desire there will be to get out. If you 
want to feel that it troubles you 10046, 
just double that for the President and 
make it 20046 ." 

Indeed the Administration had been 
deeply troubled—and thoroughly star- 
tled—by the events in Viet Nam. Yet 
the President and his aides last week 
scrupulously refrained from public cen- 
sure of the Ky regime and their policy 
was to keep hands off, offering official 
support neither to Ky nor to the dissi- 
dents and the Buddhists. Diplomatic 
cables to Saigon nonetheless conveyed 
Washington's distress, and a hint of 
their content was dropped by Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk, who curtly told 
newsmen: “I think it should be obvious 
to our friends in South Viet Nam that 
there is restiveness here." 

Rusk pointed out that “when the 
American people are called upon to 
make a major effort to support the in- 
dependence, the safety of a country 
like South Viet Nam,” they expect that 
nation’s leaders to recognize that “their 
own attitude, their own solidarity, their 
own effort are crucial elements.” The 
time had come, the Secretary said, for 
Ky and the dissident Buddhists to “set 
aside some of these issues that appear 
to be secondary to the issue of achiev- 
ing a safe country.” He added dryly: 


“They can perhaps quarrel at their lei- 
sure later on.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
O Positive 


It started as a standard McNamara- 
style speech: loaded with projections, 
Statistics, computerized comparisons. 
But as the Secretary of Defense plunged 
deeper into his Oration, the 600 mem- 
bers of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, meeting in Montreal, be- 


_ gan to realize that this was a different 


“Speech by a different Robert Strange 
McNamara, Its message not only had 
little to do with military hardware, but, 
even more surprising, was fundamen- 


6 


tally concerned with the suffering ma- 
jority of mankind—a subject that has 
not conspicuously engaged the Secre. 
tary’s attention or exactly matched his 
image during his five years at the 
Pentagon. 

First, McNamara startled his audi- 
ence by rejecting the notion that U.S. 
security depends entirely on “a vast, 
awesome arsenal of weaponry.” Then, 
roving far from his Washington beat, 
he made an eloquent plea for a com- 
passionate diplomacy, aimed essentially 
at the deprived and backward countries 
of the world—the “hungering half of 
the human race,” whose “mounting 


т CANADA WIDE 


$ 


ыш 
SECRETARY McNAMARA 
"Security is not military hardware." 


frustrations are likely to fester into 
eruptions of violence and extremism.” 
Said McNamara: “Security is not mili- 
tary hardware—though it may include 
it. Security is not traditional military 
activity—though it may encompass it. 
Security is development. If security im- 
plies anything, it implies a minimal 
measure of order and stability.” 

Building Bridges. The U.S. must help 
new nations, he said, but added wisely 
that economic aid is “futile unless the 
country in question is resolute in mak- 
ing the primary effort itself." Com- 
munist subversion of new nations is 
always a threat, but McNamara vowed 
soberly that “it would be a gross over- 
simplification to regard Communism as 
the central factor in every conflict 
throughout the underdeveloped world.” 

He suggested that “there is nothing 
to be gained from our seeking an ideo- 
logical rapprochement” with Com- 
munist countries. Instead, he urged that 
the U.S. “build bridges" to end “the 
isolation of great nations like Red Chi- 
na, even when that isolation is largely 
of its own making.” Americans, he said, 
might thus arrest “potentially cata- 
strophic misunderstandings апа in- 
crease the incentive on both sides to 
resolve disputes by reason rather than 
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“sources.” What privately troubled 
many Senators was that the anti-Viet 
Nam war, power-ls-arrogance clique 
that dominates Fulbright’s committee 
might not be the most objective over- 
seers of the nations most important 
intelligence arm. 

During the debate, Fulbright himself 
rose to complain that CIA Director Ad- 
miral William Raborn, when haled be- 
fore his committee, had refused to an- 
swer anything but "superficial" ques- 
tions. Russell, artfully invoking both his 
own prestige and Senate precedent, con- 
tended that 1) committees have tradi- 
tionally been granted the right to “leg- 
islative oversight” of agencies that they 
have recommended, and 2) it was his 
own Armed Services Committee that 
had approved the birth of the CIA in 
1947. “Unless the committee of which I 
am chairman has been derelict in its 
duty," the Georgian said pointedly, 
“there is no justification whatever for 
any other committee muscling in.” 
Though a floor vote on the issue was 
yet to come, it seemed hardly likely 
that anyone would be so bold as to 
charge the venerable Richard Russell 
with dereliction. 


The Boulevardier Brahmin 

At 92, when he gracefully announced 
his retirement from the Senate, he was 
the oldest man ever to have served in 
Congress. Indeed, few men of any age 
have served with quite the verve and 
elegance that Rhode Island’s Theodore 
Francis Green brought to Capitol Hill. 
A kindly, conscientious man of great 
wealth and deep erudition whose favor- 
ite Latin proverb was Senesco discens 
—] grow old learning—he insisted: "I 
never rest, but I relax. I don't worry, 
I don't get excited. I laugh a lot." That 
formula assured Teddy Green a life as 
full and gay as it had been long when 
it ran out last week at 98 in the 22- 
room Providence mansion that had 
been in his family since 1822. 

Descended from the first, hardy colo- 
nists, who came to Rhode Island in 
1636 with the state's founder, Roger 
Williams, Theodore Francis Green (he 
liked always to use his full name) was 
raised amid a millionaire's soft com- 
forts and a typical New England Brah- 
min's stern devotion to public service 
and politics. His great-great-grandfa- 
ther was a delegate to the Continental 
Congress; his great-grandfather was a 
U.S. Senator from 1817 to 1820. Green 
first met a U.S. President, Rutherford 
B. Hayes, when he was ten; with the 
exception of James A. Garfield, he got 
to know every one since. 

Like Buddhism. Bachelor Green 
spent most of his life practicing law and 
minding the family fortune. A fervent 
liberal and internationalist, Democrat 
Green tried three times for the gover- 
norship of doughtily Republican Rhode 
Island, was finally elected in 1932. "It's 
a curious thing," he said of his rigor- 
ously reformist record as Governor. “As 
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FRANCIS MILLER—LIFE 


SENATOR GREEN & L.B.J. 
The elegance of age. 


long as I got beaten, my conservative 
friends tolerated my liberal views as an 
idiosyncrasy, as though I had taken up 
Buddhism. But when I won the gover- 
norship, they were angry." 

As a spry 69-year-old, Green ran for 
the U.S. Senate in 1936, won handily 
and—much to the chagrin of Rhode 
Island Republicans—stayed on for 23 
years. "They seemed to think that they 
could wear me out and tire me down," 
he chuckled later. “But they couldn't." 

In Washington, he came on as a dig- 

nified boulevardier, sporting pince-nez, 
a jaunty mustache and rich tweed suits. 
Blessed with the evergreen exuberance 
of a Yankee Maurice Chevalier, he al- 
ways appreciated a pretty face and sel- 
dom missed a party along Washington's 
Embassy Row. 

He was an expert collector of Chi- 
nese art and a physical-culture buff who 
continued to wrestle at the Y.M.C.A. 
until he was 75, played tennis until he 
was 88. Behind his back, the sinewy 
Senator's aides called him “Tarzan.” He 
shunned the Senate elevators, instead 
sprinted up the stairs in the Capitol, 
and invariably walked the 2 miles 
from his apartment to Capitol Hill. He 
detested the automobile and owned only 
one car, a 1932 Buick, which he never 
learned to drive. 

"Support the President." Though he 
was a Senate mainstay in helping push 
through controversial programs for 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, 
Green authored no major bills and re- 
stricted his floor speeches to crisp little 
talks. The high point of his congression- 
al career came in 1957 when, at 89, he 
became chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, succes 
Georgias venerable Walte 
For two years Green di 
job, holding to his 
of foreign policy. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Parkinson's Law 

In hopes of damping down the peren- 
nial feud between California's Republi- 
can moderates and conservatives—and 
thus lessening Democratic Governor Pat 
Brown's third-term prospects— State 
G.O.P. Chairman Gaylord Parkinson 
last fall handed the troops an Eleventh 
Commandment. “Thou shalt not speak 
ill of any Republican,” he ruled, and to 
everyone’s surprise, Parkinson’s law be- 
came holy writ. 

As the June 7 primary neared, Actor 
Ronald Reagan, a fervent supporter of 
Barry Goldwater in 1964, and San 
Francisco’s longtime (1956-64) Mayor 
George Christopher, an equally out- 
spoken champion of Nelson Rockefeller 
in the same campaign, had hardly ever 
mentioned each other’s names—and for 
good reason. “There’s feeling,” notes 
one G.O.P. chieftain, “that the first guy 
who throws a real mud ball will get ten 
back in his face from party rank-and- 
file members who just don’t want the 
apple cart upset.” 

High Asparagus. This year, by con- 
trast with the 1964 campaign, there is 
no bitter ideological division between 
the Republican rivals. Both know that to 
offset the Democrats’ 3-to-2 edge over 
registered Republicans, the winner must 
have at least 90% of the G.O.P. vote 
and not less than 20% of the Demo- 
cratic ballot to beat Brown. 

Reagan, still handsome and preter- 
naturally youthful-looking at 55, has 
carefully eschewed support of extreme 
right-wing causes in favor of a prag- 
matic middle-of-the-road approach— 
and his managers have made certain 
that the far right has no place in his 
campaign organization. Speaking to 
housewives in vegetable-growing Sali- 
nas, he conveyed just the right blend 
of humor and concern at the rising cost 
of living. *You ladies," he charmed, 
"know that if you stand in front of the 
asparagus counter at the supermarket 
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One mud ball will get you ten. 
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these days, it’s cheaper to eat money.” 
To the charge that he is without experi- 
ence in government, he has a simple 
homely retort: “J don't know of any- 
body who was born holding public of. 
fice. I am not a professional politician. 
The man who currently has the job has 
more political experience than anybody, 
That's why I’m running." 

Low Man. Christopher, 58, a Greek- 
born, self-made dairy tycoon, is as nub- 
bly as Reagan is smooth. He points 
proudly to his distinguished mayoral 
record, seeks to widen his liberal-Re- 
publican base by supporting such con- 
servative causes as fiscal integrity and 
increased support for local police. Most 
important, he asserts, һе is the only Re- 
publican with sufficiently broad support 
to win in November; recent polls, his 
aides note, show him beating Brown by 
a margin of 15%, whereas a Reagan- 
Brown battle would be a dead heat. The 
same polls, however, show Christopher 
trailing Reagan in the primary race, and 
most observers think he is unlikely to 
catch up by June. 

In their attacks on Brown, few Re- 
publicans can outshout Los Angeles’ 
Mayor Samuel Yorty, 56, who hopes to 
win the Democratic nomination. Un- 
embarrassed by his own record of non- 
accomplishment, Yorty has outraged 
most Democrats with irresponsible 
charges that Brown has sought and re- 
ceived Communist backing, is given lit- 
tle hope of an upset. 

Pat Brown, meanwhile, takes it all in 
and throws it back with gusto, con- 
fidently expecting currently unfavorable 
polls to reverse themselves by Novem- 
ber—as they have repeatedly done be- 
fore. “I want to tell you that I’ve been a 
good Governor,” the 61-year-old Brown 
admonishes the faithful. Drawing a deep 
breath, he adds: “As a matter of fact, 
Гуе been a great Governor. If you let 
this state go to a motion-picture actor 
or anybody else after the things I’ve 
done, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves.” 
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ments, suggested that Viet Nam should 
eventually be policed by an Asian peace- 
keeping force. Aldrich, who came out 
for high-speed trains 1n the valley and 
fresh initiatives in Water conservation, 
dismissed his rival's Viet Nam and anti- 
inflation proposals as "unrealistic." Said 
Manhattan-born Sam: "The issue here is 
not ancestral roots or personal family 
roots, but roots which qualify your can- 
didate to speak in Washington for the 
people of this district." 

Тоо}. Later in the week, attired 
alike in grey suits and button-down 
Brooks Brothers shirts, Tweedleham and 
Tweedlesam went out shaking hands and 
dispensing ballpoint pens and lollipops 
— Aldrich tooting through Columbia 
County in a Jeep panel truck outfitted 
with a locomotive bell and steam whis- 
tle, Fish riding around Schoharie County 
in a red, white and blue Chevrolet. To 
his chagrin, Fish found that his rival's 
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for another term as Governor "if the 
people of Georgia desire me," 

Judging from the volume of phone 
calls and telegrams urging him on, the 
people did indeed desire Herman for 
Governor. On the other hand, a small, 
influential group representing banks, 
textile manufacturers and cotton inter- 
ests strongly urged the former Gov- 
ernor (1948-55) to stay in Washington 
—or face a financial boycott of his 
campaign. 

The Georgia business establishment 
reminded Talmadge that his senior 
colleague, Senator Richard Russell, 68 
and sickly, may not be able to serve 
much longer. If both were gone, the 
state's interests would have only light- 
weight representation by two freshman 
senators. Though Talmadge has not 
used his decade in Washington to ad- 
vance his influence notably or to author 
any major legislation, he has had time 


ALDRICH 


As close but not so chummy. 


prowess at bawling bawdy ballads had 
had a strong impact on the area. 

Most Hudson Valley pros favored 
Sam Aldrich to win the June 28 primary. 
The Republican candidate will face 
Democratic Representative Joseph Y. 
Resnick, 41, a Russian immigrant's son 
who made a fortune manufacturing 
electronics components. Resnick was 
first elected to Congress in the 1964 
Lyndon Johnson landslide by a 15.000- 
vote margin in a district whose 83.- 
438 registered Republicans outnumber 
Democrats nearly 2 to 1. If there is one 
subject on which Ham and Sam un- 
reservedly agree, it is that Resnick will 


to husband seniority. Only 52, he can 
well afford to wait his turn to chair the 
Agriculture Committee, where he is the 
fourth-ranking Democrat. By week's 


end, while still publicly playing the 


Hamlet role—to run or not to run—he 


was understood to have decided that 


Georgians after all desire him to stay 


on in the Senate. 


All of this left the Democrats in 


worse shape than ever. Carl Sanders, 
the incumbent Democratic Governor, 
is prevented by Georgia's constitution 
from succeeding himselt. The leading 
contender for the nomination had been 
Ernest Vandiver, a former Governor, 
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but а six-year history of coronary- 
artery disease and several recent attacks 
of angina pectoris forced him to with- 


be a tough man to unseat. 
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GEORGIA 


Hamlet Week for Herman 
Throughout the South, Democratic 
organizations that have grown fat and 
feckless on one-party power are being 
rattled by Republican challenge. The 
G.O.P. threat to Georgia's statehouse 
is proving so formidable that Demo- 
cratic Senator Herman Talmadee, re- 
garded as unbeatable in his state, an- 
nounced last week that he would run 
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draw. He was not too reluctant. In a 
recent poll, U.S. Representative How- 
ard ("Bo") Callaway, 39, a rich, at- 
tractive campaigner who was elected in 
1964 while Barry Goldwater was carry- . 
ing the state, led Vandiver by леа 

2 to 1. An old foe of th 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
Thinking Big 


*When a baby is little, it needs some- 
one to teach it how to eat," said an of- 
ficial of the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee last week. “This baby 
is now big enough to eat by itself. 
S.N.C.C., he also made clear, is now tall 
enough to look down upon older, less 
militant civil rights organizations, and 
strong enough to purge most whites 
from its own councils. 

Born in the sit-ins of 1960, S.N.C.C.— 
commonly known as SNICK—immedi- 
ately became the most aggressive of the 
civil rights groups, sometimes appalling 


STOKELY CARMICHAEL 
Bringing up baby. 
older outfits by its sheer bullheadedness. 
As legal barriers to Negro freedom 
dropped some S.N.C.C. leaders appeared 
to reject cooperation with whites as a 
kind of treasonous collaboration. Before 
the Alabama primary earlier this month, 
they even urged Negroes to boycott the 
election and to give their votes to inde- 
pendent Negro candidates in November. 
Last week. at a secret meeting outside 
Nashville, Tenn. S.N.C.C. charted an 
even more lonely and combative course. 
Ousted were Chairman John Lewis, 25, 
and Executive Secretary James For- 
man, 37, both of whom welcomed white 
members and ventured some соорега- 
tion with less militant civi] rights organ- 
zations. Elected in their place were two 
leaders who appear eager to drop whites 
from their organization: Stokely Car- 
michael, 24, as chairman, and Mrs. 
Ruby Smith Robinson, 25, executive 
secretary. 

Carmichael, a founder of Alabama's 
all-Negro “Black Panther” Party, rejects 
the charge—raised by one of the Rey. 
Martin Luther King’s top aides—that an 
all-Negro party is a kind of “reverse 
racism.” He says that Negroes can no 
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more join the Democratic Party or 
George Wallace than Jews could join 
the Nazi Party of Adolf Hitler, The 
Southern Negro, he argues, would be 
dwarfed in either of the major parties 
and can command the attention of 
whites only when he has shown his 
strength in his own party. 

It is an emotional and possibly per- 
suasive argument to many Negroes—yet 
it could only lead to even greater isola- 
tion and bitterness for the Negro in the 
South. For if the Alabama primary 
proved nothing else, it demonstrated the 
futility of minority-bloc voting that only 
coalesces whites into a far stronger bloc 
of their own. 


LABOR 
Of Course 


Organized labor won the New Deal's 
blessings as the innovative counterforce 
to the entrenched power of big industry; 
as both sides have matured, however, 
it is big labor that has become the more 
resistant to internal change. А demon- 
stration of unionism's adherence to the 
status quo came last week from the 
United Automobile Workers, which 
convened in Long Beach, Calif., and 
ritualistically bestowed on Walter 
Philip Reuther, 58, an eleventh two- 
year term as its president. By accla- 
mation, of course. 


Death No. 3 


The way San Francisco’s Dow Wil- 
son saw it, leaders of the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paperhang- 
ers were more interested in lucre than 
lacquer. As secretary of San Francisco 
Local 4, the brotherhood’s largest, Wil- 
son waged a tireless battle against union 
officials’ chicanery, citing as one in- 
stance a union-employer welfare fund in 
Sacramento that he claimed had been 
mishandled. Wilson was shot to death 
for his pains April 5. This month Lloyd 
Green, another crusading official of the 
same union, met the same fate. After 
the arrest (TIME, May 20) of five mur- 
der suspects—two of whom had been 
fund trustees, another its auditor—au- 
thorities understandably started taking a 
closer look at the disputed $500,000 
welfare account. 

The fund’s administrator. Sture Youn- 
gren, 57, at first insisted: “There has 
been no till tapping that I can see.” Last 
week, however, Youngren, a Sacramen- 
to insurance executive, told the district 
attorney's office that he and two of the 
men indicted for conspiring to murder 
Wilson had in fact tapped the till of 
$76,000. U.S. Labor Department inves- 
tigators promptly made an appointment 
to meet Youngren at his office that night 
for further questioning. When they 
Showed up, the office was dark. They 
found Youngren’s bedy in a rest room, 
a bullet wound in the head, a .45-cal. 
Pistol on the floor. Near by were a will 
and a note Youngren had scrawled to 


his wife: “[ know this is the coward’s 
Way out, but I'm going to take it.” 
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moving to the Shade Gap area several 
years ago, he had lived as a hermit in a 
two-room hilltop shack, subsisting on 
wild game and state relief checks. 

Two years ago, women in the area 
reported a series of insensate attacks. 
A mother driving her Саг was halted 
by a pile of logs, after which a hidden 
rifleman opened fire, shattering her in- 
fant son’s nursing bottle. One night, as 
his wife prepared for bed, another resi- 
dent surprised a Peeping Tom, who 
blasted the husband’s left leg off. On 
another occasion a masked intruder 
shot a woman in the hand, carried her 
into the woods and tried to rape her— 
but was impotent and broke into tears. 
Police questioned Bicycle Bill but could 
get no evidence that he was “the Moun- 
tain Man,” as the sniper-molester came 
to be called. Besides, most people con- 
sidered Bill harmless, if “tetched.” 

Giant Noose. Last week they knew 
better. The lesson began one afternoon 
when shapely, blue-eyed Peggy Ann 
Bradnick, 17, stepped off a school bus 
with five younger brothers and sisters 
and began walking down a dirt road to 
her farm home. A masked, rifle-toting 
man stepped from the woods. Before 
dragging Peggy into the dense brush, 
he snapped: "I don't want any sass 
from you kids. I'm taking this girl." 

Searchers, who suspected this time 
that the abductor was Bicycle Bill, 
combed the area for five days without 
finding a trace of man or girl. Then, 
while helping to scour a rocky ridge, 
FBI Agent Terry Anderson, 42, spotted 
one of Hollenbaugh's dogs, followed it 
—and was shot dead. More bullets fired 
from the underbrush killed one tracking 
German shepherd that lunged after the 
fugitive, and wounded the dog's part- 
ner. When Hollenbaugh and Peggy 
were spotted moving away from the 
scene shortly afterward, the authorities 
mounted the biggest man hunt in Penn- 
sylvania's history. As night fell more 
FBI men, National Guardsmen in ar- 
mored personnel carriers, state troop- 
ers, game wardens and armed civilians 
—some $800 in all—ringed the ridge 
with a giant noose eight miles in per- 
imeter, and prepared to move in at 
daybreak. 

Last Stop. They did not have to. 
Early next morning Cambria County 
Deputy Sheriff Francis Sharpe, 37, who 
had spent the night in a friend's cabin 
under Gobbler’s Knob Mountain, went 
to the cabin's adjoining washhouse. As 
he entered, he was shot in the belly 
by Hollenbaugh, who had apparently 
sought overnight refuge there with Peg- 
gy. Hollenbaugh ordered the wounded 
Sharpe to the deputy's car, forced the 
girl to lie down on the back floor, and 
told the lawman to drive the car down 
a farm road toward Highway 522. Ten 
feet from the highway, and only 200 
yards from the Pennsylvania Turnpike, 
the car was stopped by a cattle-guard 
gate. Hollenbaugh got no farther. 

As suspicious state troopers closed in, 
he jumped out, pulling the teen-ager 
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PEGGY BRADNICK & RESCUERS 
Someone to talk to. 


with him. He opened fire with a pistol, 
ducked behind a corncrib and ran 
across the road to a farmhouse. Two 
shots rang out simultaneously—one 
fired by Larry Rubeck, 15, from the 
farmhouse, the other by a state police- 
man. Hollenbaugh fell dying, blood 
spurting from a severed jugular. Peggy 
dashed into the arms of Pittsburgh 
Newsman (and TIME Stringer) Scott 
Rombach. “Thank God!” she cried. 
"I'm safe!” 

"Shy & Meek." She was hospitalized 
for physical and nervous exhaustion. 
Why had Bicycle Bill taken her? One 
explanation was offered by Psychiatrist 
John P. Shovlin, superintendent of the 
state hospital where Hollenbaugh had 
‘been confined. Recalling him as a typi- 
cally “shy, meek” schizophrenic who 
“was always retreating,” Shovlin noted: 
“These people find it painful to asso- 
ciate with people of their own age. They 
sometimes seek the companionship of 
someone much younger.” 

His prognosis was confirmed by Peg- 
gys own story, which indicated that 
Bicycle Bill had long planned to spirit 
her away. Though she did not know 
him, he knew her name. The caves 
where they hid had been stocked with 
cans of corn and baked beans, which 
he shared with her. At night when he 
slept, Bicycle Bill chained her by her 
neck to a tree, and a couple of times 


tugged her along by a chain leash. But 
he did not physically injure her. When 
after several days Peggy's brown suede 
shoes wore out, he wrapped her feet in 
old newspapers and gave her a pair of 


his overshoes. 

“He did not purposely harm me 
апу way," said Peggy, “other than” 
fear, the tension, and th 
being in the woods 


from my family." _ - 
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THE MARBLE-CAKE GOVERN 
Washington's New Partnership with the 


OT long ago, Washington used to offer simple, straight- 
forward directions to any state or city that received 
federal aid. The directions went something like this: “Take 
as directed. Do not shake. Do not stir. Swallow hard." The 
states were not very fond of the directions, but they wanted 
the funds that came with them—and they swallowed their 
objections. Now something new and interesting is happening 
to the often strained relations between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the nations states and cities. To a degree that 
few people could have anticipated only a short time ago, 
Washington is actively seeking the help, cooperation and 
counsel of the states, the cities and a vast array of volunteer 
groups and private industries. It is forging new partnerships 
that have wide-ranging implications. 

The effort goes by the name of creative federalism, a term 
suggested by New York’s Governor Nelson Rockefeller in 
his 1962 Godkin Lectures at Harvard and picked up by 
Lyndon Johnson in his “Great Society” speech at Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., in 1964. Far from seeking a stronger role for the 
Federal Government—as it sometimes has been thought to 
do—creative federalism not only asks states and cities to 
do more on their own, but challenges the concept that 
governmental power is a one-level reservoir from which 
every cup drawn by Washington means a loss for someone 
else. Instead, as Max Ways wrote in FORTUNE, “creative 
federalism starts from the contrary belief that total power 
—private and public, individual and organizational—is ex- 
panding very rapidly." 

It is expanding because the burdens of governing are 
growing too big and too complex for any branch of govern- 
ment to handle efficiently alone. There are dozens of areas, 
from housing to highways, that the states do not have the 
money to handle themselves, and hundreds more in which 
the Federal Government must take the initiative if anything 
is ever to be done. Though cries are still heard about 
the freedom-encroaching growth of government— most fre- 
quently from the extreme right wing—most Americans have 
come to accept the fact that big problems require big gov- 
ernment. What they are apt to resent is the Federal Govern- 
ment's playing too pervasive and domineering a role in deci- 
sions that are better made at the state or local level. On the 
other hand, Washington is recognizing that many of its pro- 
grams need local focus and effort to make them work effi- 
ciently. The result, in the best pragmatic tradition of Amer- 
ican politics, is that Washington is busy changing the shape 
and context of its aid and influence. 


Temptation Resisted 
_ There has been a great deal of talk about creative federal- 
ism, but there has also been a surprising amount of action. 
Some of the action involves creativity, but most of it could 


а эйр at Strengthening state boards of education so that 


can frame their own programs in the future. 
The Administration has also Tesisted the temptation to 
turn ifs medicare program into a wholly Washington-run 
operation, even though 22 states had made no use of the 
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nored for so long that few bother to do so. Half of the states 
go so far as to deny home rule to their cities, an absurdity 
that forces Chicago to ask Springfield for everything down 
to the right to license peanut vendors. That absurdity is also 
forcing Mayor John Lindsay of New York City—whose $4.6 
billion budget is larger than any state's—to go hat in hand 
to Albany to beg for the new taxes that he believes the city 
needs. No wonder that, after years of neglect by rural- 
dominated state legislatures, city after city has learned to by- 
pass the state capital and go directly to Washington for help. 

Bringing the idea of federal aid a step further, Walter 
Heller, former chief of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
has suggested filling the states' chief need—money—by re- 
bating a percentage of federal income taxes under a formula 
that would give the poorer states a bigger share. Many 
experts challenge this plan, insisting that it would be better 
to cut federal taxes and let the states do their own collecting. 
Says former Commerce Secretary Luther Hodges, a one- 
time governor of North Carolina: *A plan like Heller's 
would come nearer to sapping the remaining initiative of 
the states than anything else I know of." In any case, no 
plan to redistribute or cut federal income taxes stands much 
chance of surviving so long as the war in Viet Nam lasts. 

How, then, are the states to raise the cash? Already nearly 
95% of all U.S. consumers pay state sales taxes, so that 
lode is just about exhausted. Most state governments could 
probably squeeze out several million dollars a year in addi- 
tional revenue by making their real estate assessments, now 
generally unrealistic, conform to true values. The 17 states 
that still have no income tax have an obvious source of 
added funds. In 15 states, changes could be made in consti- 
tutions that prohibit local communities from investing their 
idle cash, an archaism that costs them as much as $100 
million a year in lost interest. And, of course, there are less 
conventional sources of cash: New Hampshire pans more 
than $2,500,000 a year from its sweepstakes. 


No Violence 

Whatever the states may do, the Federal Government is 
almost certain to continue extending its influence through 
the national life. The trend to big government in the U.S. 
has taken place without violence to the Constitution; the 
Supreme Court, for example, has sanctioned the Federal 
Government's expansion into such controversial fields as 
public accommodations and voter qualifications in state 
elections. The big problems of the age do not recognize 
artificial boundaries and local customs—for all that these 
may be welcomed and treasured as the source of much of 
America's diversity. It is therefore possible to foresee a time 
when the states, through locally elected governments, will 
serve chiefly to give a regional accent and interpretation to 
programs initiated by Washington for the nation as a whole. 
Accordingly, Pennsylvania's Governor Scranton has urged 
the Republican Party to "embrace a program whereby the 
federal Congress outlines in broad terms a national goal in 
meeting a national domestic problem, appropriates the money 
to meet it, but gives maximum authority for implementation 
to strong, effective state governments." 

This is not to say that the states and localities ever can 
or should settle for a passive role. After all, the theory of 
creative federalism was not consciously formulated by Wash- 
ington, the states or the cities; it grew pragmatically, as 
officials on every level realized that they need one another's 
help in wrestling with the problems spawned by urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization. While cooperating with Washing- 
о we пек eu by formulating and car- 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 
And Nov, Civil War 


It was the last determined gamble of 
Saigon’s government to reassert its au- 
thority. Premier Nguyen Cao Ky was 
striking directly at rebellious elements 
in his own army and indirectly at the 
militant Buddhists. The clash began 
with the lightning predawn “invasion 
of rebellious Danang by Vietnamese 
marines loyal to Premier Ky. Soon all 
the sound and fury of incipient civil 
war had enveloped the crucial northern 
base town: the clank of tank treads, 
the rattle of sniper fire, the sodden plop 
of tear-gas grenades, the sudden sky- 
shaking roar of strafing aircraft. Da- 
nang’s chaotic clangor had its echoes in 
Saigon, where Buddhist demonstrators 
took fitfully to the streets—only to be 
dispersed by tough, green-clad riot cops. 
But beneath the sound and fury, the 
basic directions of the conflict were 
quite clear and quite chilling. 

No Stomach. In Danang, Ky’s strat- 
egy was simple but relentless. His 3,000 
loyal troops—marines, airborne and 
Rangers—slowly drove the rebel force 
of 1,200 into an eight-block area cen- 
tering on the east bank of the Danang 
River and three Buddhist pagodas. At 
the outset, neither side had any stomach 
for killing: most of the gunfire was pur- 
posely aimed high. Government tanks 


- 


BUDDHIST ROA 


DBLOCK IN DANANG 


THE WORLD 


cleared street after street, carefully hos- 
ing them with .50-cal. machine-gun fire 
as they moved forward. Government 
spotter planes circled the rebel area 
dropping leaflets that announced the 
appointment of General Huynh Уап 
Cao as I Corps commander—the fourth 
in that thankless role since March—and 
demanding loyalty. Rebel gunners cut 
loose at the planes, and put bullets into 
an American L-19 on reconnaissance, 
forcing it to make an emergency land- 
ing near by. 

Corps Commander Cao flew off to 
Ist Division headquarters near Hué in 
an effort to woo rebellious officers back 
to Ky's side, but no sooner had he end- 
ed his speech and climbed aboard the 
U.S. helicopter that was to return him 
to Danang than a South Vietnamese 
lieutenant took a shot at the chopper. 
An American machine gunner cut him 
down with a single burst. 

"Dodge City." Back in Danang, the 
courtesies were over. On the fifth day, 
the rebels gave up most of their check- 
points, pulled down their multicolored 
Buddhist flags from the tops of oil bar- 
rels, and—except for manning a few 
streets in the vicinity of the pagodas— 
spread out through the city as snipers. 
They were everywhere, firing at any- 
thing, and being answered fatally by the 
heavy firepower of Ky's troops. “Dodge 
City," grunted a Vietnamese marine. 
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Quite clear and quite chilling. 
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i БЕЛД incidents during the 
same period fell to a low of 798, a sign 
that the Communists Were off balance 
and lying low. As a result, the kill count 
has dipped to a six-month low of 832 
Reds a week. 

“The goddam V.C. are too scared to 
fight,” snorted one American general 
last week. He had just returned from 
Operation Birmingham, a sweep by the 
U.S. 1st Infantry Division through the 
jungled hills along the Cambodian bor- 
der in South Viet Nam's War Zone C. 
For nearly a month, the 8,000 men of 
the Big Red One had bulled their way 
through triple-canopied rain forest, often 
recklessly planting small units of their 
own men as bait. There were no takers. 

3509 Jungle. "The game in the jun- 
gle," says the Big Red One's command- 
ing officer, Major General William E. 
Depuy, “is to send in a small force as 
bait, let the enemy attack, and be able 
to react with a larger force in reserve 
near by. But if the enemy doesn't want 
to fight, then the jungle goes off in 360 
directions. There just aren't enough 
landing zones in the jungle to corner 
Susie in the roundhouse." 

Not even with 255,000 American 
troops, the force level now in South 
Viet Nam. Six months ago, many had 
expected that so large a surge in man- 
power would produce dazzling results. 
But fully three-fifths of the U.S. force 
is tied down in administering and guard- 
ing the American bases. Of the remain- 
ing 100,000 combat troops, only two 
out of every three units can safely be 
committed in any single sweep—the re- 
serve must be ready to strike in relief or 
as a blocking force. Moreover, as Bir- 
mingham demonstrated, thousands of 
Communist troops use "neutral" Cam- 
bodia as a convenient hideout whenever 
American troops push into the vicinity. 


INDONESIA 


Tightening the Noose 

Sukarno was looking more and more 
like the old Bung (brother). At a press 
conference, he playfully tweaked the 
nose of a reporter, tried on another cor- 
respondent's sunglasses, fiddled with a 
photographers camera, and ordered 
General Abdul Haris Nasution, whom he 
had fired as Defense Minister last Feb- 
ruary, to help a female reporter down 
from a railing. "There is no new light in 
Indonesia,’ Sukarno beamed with all 
his old familiar wattage. “There is the 
same light.” Strolling out of a meeting 
of his Crush Malaysia Command, he 
shrugged off the army’s talk of peace 
and snapped that “confrontation will 
continue with Malaysia, both political 
and military.” 

For all his bluff and bluster, Sukarno 
was increasingly out of date. Already 
overruled by Indonesia’s new chiefs was 
the konfrontasi that Bung Karno invent- 
ed. Last week Foreign Minister Adam 
Malik, who has the army's backing, 
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STUDENT PROTEST IN DJAKARTA 
Same wattage, less light. 


agreed to meet in Bangkok with Malay- 
sian Deputy Prime Minister Abdul Ra- 
zak. Malik's purpose: to end the foolish 
fight with Malaysia. Though Sukarno 
angrily advised Malik not to go abroad, 
Malik seemed set on his course. "The 
confrontation of the peoples stom- 
achs," he said, “is more important than 
any other confrontation." 

Playing It Cool. Sukarno, in fact, 
was being overruled on all sides. Day 
by day, Indonesia's tough little Army 
General Suharto was picking up the 
threads of government and weaving 
them into a noose that could eventually 
drag Sukarno into retirement or exile— 
once Suharto consolidates his strength. 

With tacit but clear approval from 
the military, Indonesian students con- 
tinued to roam Djakarta's hot, humid 
streets, chanting shrill slogans, waving 
signs, and daubing threats on walls, 
shop windows and automobiles—de- 
manding that the long-postponed Pro- 
visional Peoples Consultative Congress 
convene by June 1. The students want 
Congress to strip Sukarno of his Presi- 
dent-for-life title, call new elections, 
and provide for a return to parliamen- 
tary rule. After several stormy days in 
the streets, one group of students called 
on the Sultan of Jogjakarta, Suharto's 
economics chief, and learned that Con- 
gress would likely convene in July, well 
before Sukarno's customary Independ- 
ence Day policy speech on Aug: 17. 

Back into Print. If new elections are 
called, Sukarno might suddenly find a 
lot of old enemies running for parlia- 
mentary seats. Last week the military 
released 15 top political prisoners who 
had been jailed four years ago, and 
more were expected to follow. Last 
week's group included two onetime For- 
eign Ministers, the former chairman of 
the anti-Communist League of Democ- 
racy and the editor of Indonesia Raya 
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THAILAND 
Holder of the Kingdom, 


Strength of the Land 
(See Cover) i 

Seen on a soft spring night, the lumi- 
nous spires of the Temple of the Emer- 
ald Buddha seem to float over Bangkok 
scarcely touched by the blare of traffic, 
the neon slashes of bars and the ragged 
hurly-burly of mainland Southeast Asia's 
largest city. So too does the Kingdom 
of Thailand, proud heir to virtually sev- 
en centuries of uninterrupted independ- 
ence, seem to soar above the roiling 
troubles of the region all around it. 
Neighboring Laos is half in Communist 
hands, Cambodia hapless host to the 
Viet Cong, Burma a xenophobic mili- 
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Thailand 15 that rarity in the postwar 


world: a nation avowedly anti-Commu. 
nist, unashamedly willing to go partners 
with the U.S. in attacking its Problems 
—and its enemies. 

The Man from U.N.C.L.E. But it is 
Thailand’s endowments that first attack 
the senses, opulent gifts of nature nur- 
tured by a benign history. In the gentle 
air and lemony Siamese sunlight, rice 
corn and coconut palms flourish, as йо 
28 kinds of bananas and 750 varieties 
of orchids. In the north, Worker-ele- 
phants still pull the great teak logs from 
the forest with an efficiency no machine 
yet invented can match; mangoes, sugar 
and rubber plants thrive in the south. 
Along the great, glittering emerald rice 
fields of the fertile, canal-veined central 
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All the bounty of nature plus a nickel's worth of tical. 


tary backwater. The Chinese talons are 
less than. 100 miles away, North Viet 
Nam a bare 20 minutes as the U.S. 
fighter-bombers fly from their Thai bas- 
es. Everywhere on the great peninsula, 
militant Communism, poverty, misery, 
illiteracy, misrule, and a foundering sense 
of nationhood are the grim order of 
the Asian day. 

With one important exception: the 
lush and smiling realm of Their Majes- 
ties King Bhumibol (pronounced Poom- 
€e-pone) Adulyadej and Queen Sirikit, 
which spreads like a green meadow of 
stability, serenity and Strength from 
Burma down to the Malaysian peninsula 
—the geopolitical heart of Southeast 
Asia. Once fabled Siam, rich in rice, ele- 
phants, teak and legend, Thailand (liter- 
ally, Land of the Free) today crackles 
with a prosperity, a pride of purpose 
and a commitment to the fight for free- 
dom that is Peking's despair and Wash- 
ington's delight. The meadow inevitably 
has its dark corners, notably the less 
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plain where over a third of the 30 mil- 
lion Thais live, smiling, polygamous peas- 
ants lounge in boxy teakwood houses on 
stilts. Tethered beneath is a sinewy wa- 
ter buffalo, and tied atop is a television 
antenna, ready for The Man from 
U.N.C.L.E. dubbed in Thai. 

Hard-top highways, built with U.S. 
aid and thick with speeding new cars 
and gaily painted trucks, reach out into 
the countryside to draw off the surfeit 
of Thailand’s bounty for world markets. 
Trains of wooden barges riding low in 
Bangkok's muddy Chao Phraya River 
carry rice, corn, copra, reams of in- 
comparable Thai silk, jute—and illicit 
opium—to export. With the Thai annual 
growth rate of 7% a year, the baht 
(formerly called the tical and still worth 
a nickel), backed by gold and foreign- 
exchange reserves of nearly $650 mil- 
lion, is one of Asia's hardest currencies. 
The men who administer the Thai econ- 
omy, and indeed the whole cadre of Thai 
civil service, are among the most com- 
petent that any developing nation can 
oast, often old-school Thais educated 
in Britain or the U.S. Nearly every 
Thai under 30 can read, and even count- 
ing the oldsters, the Thai literacy rate 
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Sarit Thanarat’s takeover as Premier. 
Partly in gratitude, partly to rally public 
support for his own Tule, Sarit con- 
sciously set out to build up the image 
of the tall, spare King and his comely 
Queen. He soon found the maturing 
King to be far more than a complaisant 
figurehead. When the World Court 
awarded a frontier temple to Thailand’s 
traditional enemy, Cambodia, Sarit was 
ready to refuse to hand it over. Bhumi- 
bol said the court’s order would be 
obeyed, and it was. 

Something of a Puritan. During Sa- 
rit’s five years of rule, he and the King 
worked closely together to boost the 
Thai economy, set up development pro- 
grams for the troubled northeast. It was 
an unlikely partnership. Sarit, partaking 


the courts. But with Buddhist reverence 
for life and typical Thai indirection, the 
condemned is concealed behind a cur- 
tain on which is painted a target—and 
it is the target at which the state’s ma- 
chine gunners fire. 

Packing a Lunch. Under Sarit's succes- 
sor, Premier Thanom  Kittikachorn, 
Bhumibol is more than ever the throne 
behind the power. He and Sirikit, work- 
ing as a ceremonial team with all the 
pageantry that Thais love, take every 
opportunity to identify themselves with 
Thailand and its progress. Whether it be 
the dedication of a new dam or high- 
way, the ancient ceremony of the first 
spring plowing, or the certification of a 
newly found royal white elephant (an 
auspicious omen in Thai mythology), 
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more from the cup of corruption than is 
normal even in the Thai tradition of 
doing business сит government, har- 
vested close to $140 million, kept some 
100 “minor wives" (ie. mistresses). 
The King, in contrast, is something of 
a Buddhist puritan, as well as being 
totally devoted to his Queen—a mo- 
nogamousness almost incredible in Sia- 
mese monarchs. His grandfather, for 
example, had 92 wives. 

But then a good many things have 
changed as royalty has evolved over the 
centuries in Thailand. Obligatory pros- 
tration before the person of the King 
has long been abolished, and though no 
Thai would think of touching the King 
or Queen in normal circumstances, it is 


Bhumibol uses each event to empha- 
size the rich heritage and unity of his 
nation. 
feeding white elephants from the bare 
breasts of voung women.) Nearly every 
Thai household boasts a picture of the 
King. American information officials in 
Bangkok long ago concluded that USIS 
funds could not be better employed 
than in spreading the likeness of His 
Majesty. 


(One discontinued tradition: 


On Chakri Day last month, cele- 


brating the founding of his dynasty, 
Bhumibol set some sort of ceremonial 
record. First he was presented with a 
new car for state functions, a yellow 
Mercedes 600 limousine. As the day 
progressed, 


the monarch presented 
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a week broadcast over Aw Saw, the pal- 
ace radio station. - 

Slacks & Sneakers. His notion of na- 
tion building is by no means all panoply 
andante. Their Majesties make frequent 
forays into remote areas of Thailand. 
The King often drives his own Jeep 
and carries their lunch in a pack on his 
back. On these sorties, Queen Sirikit 
appears to be one of the few world 
beauties who look delicately lovely in 
slacks and thick rubber sneakers. And it 
has not affected her standing on the 
world’s best-dressed-women list. One re- 
cent visit required walking five miles 
each way to reach a remote village, 
where the couple presented gifts of food 
and medicine to the primitive, opium- 
growing hill people, frequent targets of 
Red subversion campaigns. Their tribal 
leaders value nothing more than the tiny 
silver medals distributed by the King, 
and increasingly these days refer to 
themselves, thanks to the King’s and 
Queen’s evangelism, as “the children of 
the Thai.” 

After such arduous tasks, the King 
repairs to his equally strenuous hobbies. 
Not long ago he built a 13-ft. sailboat 
and sailed it across the Gulf of Siam, a 
16-hour crossing. He was accompanied 
by a small flotilla escort of the Royal 
Thai Navy, and a motorboat using a 
new design of jet propulsion that 
Bhumibol himself had conceived. His 
current project: a do-it-yourself heli- 
copter (see MODERN Тлума). Last 
week, as the King and Queen were en- 
joying the first of the monsoon rains, 
breaking the most torrid weather in 
years, news of the discovery of a new 
royal white elephant reached the sum- 
mer.palace at Hua Hin. It was the third 
one found in his reign. 

Jowly & Jolly. *Our strength lies in 
our nationalistic feeling," asserts King 
Bhumibol, and the men who run Thai- 
land are well aware that their youthful 
King is their—and the nation’s—great- 
est living asset. Among the most impor- 
tant, military and civilian, members of 
Thailand’s ruling oligarchy: 
> Thanom Kittikachorn, 54, who was 
Sarit's deputy and took over after him in 
1963 as Premier. Field Marshal Thanom 
has continued Sarit’s basic policies of na- 
tional development, anti-Communism 
and friendship with the free world. But 
his personal style is a bit different: a 
quiet homebody with no taste for night- 
clubs, he resigned from. all his private 
businesses when word of Sarit's indis- 
стейопѕ leaked out. His greatest prob- 
lem, he says, is *how to safeguard and 
ensure the security of Thailand" against 
Red insurgency. 
> Praphas Charusathien, 54, the jowly 

oly commander in chief of the 
Deputy Premier, Interior Minis- 
2189970051 visibly active and out- 
wman 1n government. Given. to 

í 1 his extensive business deal- 

ings are mentioned. Since he controls 
both army and police forces, BOSsips 
whisper that Praphas (pronounced Pra- 
pat) could conceivably oust Thanom. 
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But that would likely produce an ugly 
family quarrel: Praphas' daughter i. 
married to Thanom’s son, and in fact 
the parents are close friends. 

> Thanat Khoman, 52, the brilliant 
civilian Foreign Minister, who has гер- 
resented the Thais for 20 years around 
the world, notably iu Washington and 
at the U.N. Of Chinese ancestry, Tha- 
nat (pronounced Tah-not) speaks five 
languages, has played a key role in 
mediating the Malaysian-Indonesian 
dispute in recent weeks, ranks as anti- 
Communist as any statesman in Asia. 

» Pote Sarasin, 59, the U.S.-educated 
(Wilbraham Academy) lawyer who is 
Minister for National Development. 
Briefly Premier, onetime secretary-gen- 
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eral of SEATO, Pote, more than any 
man, has presided over Thailand's or- 
derly growth in recent years. He is un- 
abashedly pro-American—and notably 
popular at home. 

Thailand’s critics sometimes carp 
about the slowness with which the mil- 
itary are delivering on their promises of 
a constitution, elections and a return to 
civilian rule. Members of the Con- 
stituent Assembly have been at work on 
a constitution for seven years, and may 
go on with the job indefinitely. No one 
is rushing them. The fact is, the easy- 
going Thais simply do not care very 
much one way or another. Nor does 
class and status trouble anyone very 
much, even though titled aristocracy, 
thanks to Bhumibol’s prolific forebears, 
abounds. Among the 22 Royal High- 
nesses and 132 Serene Highnesses are 
some very active types, in the tradition 
of Thai women, who like to go into 
business and to gamble. Princess 
Chumbhot of Nagar Svarga is vice pres- 
ident of a bank, benefactor of a Bang- 
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Thais who live in the south for “taxes,” 
and lately have turned up with the 
same propaganda leaflets as the ter- 
rorists in the northeast. 

Alphabet Soup. Though in the north- 
east the Thais have found it necessary, 
as Thanom says, “to meet force with 
force,” essentially, in all its backward 
regions, the government, with U.S. aid 
and advice, is attempting a far more 
ambitious solution. Its aim is nothing 
less than to transform the traditional 
pattern of Southeast Asian government, 
which is strong enough in the capital 
but hardly exists at the remote town 
and village level. “The villagers are of- 
ten frightened,” says one U.S. observer 
in Nakhon Phanom, “of what both 
the government and roving Communist 
bands will do to them.” Since Thailand's 
burgeoning economy hardly requires the 
sort of pump priming typical of most 
aid programs, much of the $400 million 
that the U.S. has given Thailand since 
1951 has been targeted to fill two loop- 
holes: the lack of police and civil au- 
thorities in the countryside. 

'The result of the joint U.S.-Thai ef- 
fort is an alphabet Soup of crash pro- 
grams to bring Bangkok's concern for 
its “outlanders” to life. MDUs (Mobile 
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Development Units), 100-man teams of 
health workers, road builders and edu- 
cation officials directed by the military, 
are operating in nine provinces, and are 
out to make quick impact in the most 
threatened areas, then move on, build- 
ing roads, schools, dispensaries—what- 
ever most needs to be done. ARD (Ac- 
celerated Rural Development) teams do 
the same sort of work under provincial 
authority but move in to stay. Their 
goals range from providing rural elec- 
trification to potable-water systems for 
1,000 communities within three years, 
to establishing community-development 
projects in 6,700 villages by 1968. One 
key ARD program: an academy for 
local government opened last year for 
district chiefs. 
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people can be owners of land, but in 
Communist countries land belongs to 
the state." ў 

То close the security gap, 45 Атегі- 
can public-safety advisers are working 
with the Thai national police. The bor- 
der police are adding 500 men to bring 
the force up to 6,500, and the provincial 
police are being increased 15% to some 
35,000 fully equipped men. A U.S. con- 
tractor is winding up construction of 
140 miles of all-weather roads linking 
two critical border areas with the main 
national road system to give the police 
mobility. In the north, to the same end, 
the U.S. has built 44 short landing 
strips, serviced by Helio Courier and 
Porter STOL planes that can land on 
less than 200 ft. if need be. 

The government has also:enlisted a 
powerful .ally in its war against 
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the Communists: Thailand's Buddhist 
monks. The Thais alone in Asia have 
made ‘the Buddhist church an official 
establishment, with the government the 
legal owner of the nation's 23,000 tem- 
ples—one for every 1,300 Thais. Monks 
in the northeast are helping in com- 
munity-development projects and dis- 
tributing medicine and clothes to needy 
villagers. In a cool mountain valley in 
Moslem Yala province, the government 
recently resettled 300 Buddhist families, 
plans to bring in 5,000 more within five 
years as a stabilizing influence. 

The Biggest Job. In what amounts 
to a subtle, carefully unstated exchange 
for U.S. help in heading off the Commu- 
nists at home, the Thais have tacitly 
permitted the U.S. to establish sanctu- 
ary and a second front in Thailand 

Oor-tbe war in Viet Nam. From four 

elds, flying the Thai flag and 
edy Thai soldiers at Takhli, Ko- 
"xat, Udorn and Ubon, eight squadrons 


of U.S. Air Force F-105s and F-4Cs 
fly more than 125 missions daily—80% 
of all the U.S. bombing of North Viet 


20 


Nam. Peasants tending their rice беја; 
rarely look up any more as sleek Rp. 
101 reconnaissance planes of the Thir- 
teenth Air Force's 632nd Combat Sup- 
port Group scream off and within 
minutes are over the Ho Chi Minh trai] 
in Laos. From Korat, the jet after. 
burners of F-105s and F-4Cs of the 
6234th Tactica] Fighter Wing light up 
the night sky. Some 20,000 U.S. service- 
men are already stationed in Thailand, 
and 10,000 more, including three addi- 
tional squadrons of fighter-bombers, are 
due by year's end. 

From Nakhon Phanom and two oth- 
er Thai bases, helicopters swirl off to 
recover pilots downed over North Viet 
Nam. U.S. radar sweeps the horizon 
from Mukdahan and Ubon, and a giant 
new radar and communications complex 
is abuilding at the northern boom city 
of Chiang Mai. A large new military 
airstrip is under construction at Khon 
Kaen, and two strips are being readied 
to handle anything up to giant B-52 
bombers. Not long ago, a 130-man U.S. 
Army Special Forces team quietly moved 
from Okinawa to set up headquarters at 
Lop Buri. If it ever comes to widen- 
ing the war, Thailand would be an ex- 
cellent staging area for interdiction of 
the Ho Chi Minh trail. 

Everywhere, U.S. bulldozers are turn- 
ing up the rich Thai soil to build roads, 
fuel pipelines, stockpile depots, commu- 
nication nets. This mushrooming com- 
plex of support facilities is designed to 
support a major infusion of fresh Amer- 
ican military power if it is ever required. 
The funnel for that infusion of men 
and equipment will be a new deep- 
water port and mammoth airfield at 
Sattahip on the Gulf of Siam. With its 
pair of 11,500-ft.. runways, fuel pipe- 
line to the railheads at. Don Muang, 
giant ammunition storage piers, the $75 
million Sattahip complex is the largest 
military construction job in all of Asia, 
phasing into operation over the next 
two years. 

Route to the Interior. The airfield 
itself will be ready this summer, large 
enough to hold at one time three squad- 
rons of fighter-bombers, 20 KC-135 jet 
transports, one squadron of air-defense 
fighters and 120 C-123 transport planes, 
not to mention the B-52s which could 
fly from its extra-thick runways. Satta- 
hip's fuel pipeline system will eventu- 
ally extend to Korat, where the U.S. 
Army's 9th Logistical Command has al- 
ready stockpiled enough guns, tanks, 
trucks and ammunition for a full divi- 
sion. U.S. and Thai engineers are con- 
structing the Bangkok Bypass, a stra- 
tegic highway to carry vital traffic north- 
ward past the capital. It will have the 
Side effect, as did the $20 million 
Friendship Highway completed two 
years ago, of opening up vast interior 
regions of the nation to the capital’s cul- 
ture and economy. 

Everywhere the Americans settle in 
provincial Thailand, a miniature boom 
inevitably ensues, Bars, nightclubs, tailor 
shops and bowling alleys sprout. Udorn 
boasts the slick new Udorn Hotel; 
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Pact meeting to be held, of all places, in 
Bucharest. Such a meeting would dan- 
gerously strengthen Russian restraint on 
Rumania’s independence of action. By 


circulating the anti-alliance note, Ceau- 
might well have torpedoed the 


sescu ‹ 
meeting, and at the same time won 
greater maneuvering Toom for his 
own nation. 


The New Caution 

It was an odd role for a Soviet leader. 
АП last week, during his private talks 
with Egypt's President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, Russian Premier Aleksei Kosy- 
gin found himself forced to go soft on 
imperialism. At least that is what So- 
viet sources traveling with Kosygin were 


KOSYGIN IN EGYPT 
Leaks left and right. 


leaking to Western newsmen. “Actual- 
ly," argued one Russian, "we are fight- 
ing Washington's battle. And we're hav- 
ing as much trouble restraining Nasser 
as you used to have restraining Chiang 
Kai-shek.” 

Crux of the matter is Nasser’s burn- 
ing desire to mount a military offensive 
against Saudi Arabia, which has been 
aiding the Yemen Royalists in their fight 
against Nasser-backed Hassan al-Amri, 
the would-be dictator of Yemen. Rus- 
sians in the Premier's entourage let it 
be known that Kosygin is willing enough 
to aid Nasser with arms and equipment 
in the Yemen war, but fears that a wid- 
ening of the conflict to Saudi Arabia 
would bring about a “hot war" con- 
frontation in the Middle East that neither 
Russia nor the U.S. wants. Hence, the 
Russians said, Nasser received a frank 
warning that "the Soviet Union would 
be displeased to see an attack on Sau- 
di Arabia." 

Nasser must have been disappointed 
as well by Kosygin's response to the 
Egyptian food problem. Kosygin coun- 
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seled Nasser not to risk a stoppage of 
the U.S. Food for Peace program— 
Washington is still sitting tight on this 
year’s $150 million worth of grain— 
because Russia simply cannot afford to 
pick up the grocery bill. As a result, 
the joint Russo-Egyptian communiqué 
issued at the end of Kosygin’s eight-day 
trip was notably mild in its criticism of 
USS. activities. 

Two-Faced Solidarity. The whole epi- 
sode was an interesting illustration of 
the new caution that pervades Soviet 
foreign policy these days. Kosygin’s trip, 
after all, was his first planned foray 
abroad since he took over as Premier 
19 months ago. The harsh confronta- 
tions that once were Moscow’s hallmark 
from Berlin to the Caribbean no longer 
occur. Instead the Russians seem anx- 
ious to avoid direct conflict with the 
U.S. Still, the Russian rulers have to 
maintain anti-imperialist face in order 
to argue convincingly against their Red 
Chinese ideological rivals. That task fell 
last week to Party Boss Leonid Brezhnev. 

Speaking at Vladivostok, where he 
presented an Order of Lenin for eco- 
nomic achievement, Brezhnev spouted a 
violent torrent of abuse at the U.S. for 
its stand in Viet Nam. Americans, he 
said, were “beating all records for cruel- 
ty and cynicism. Can we forget even for 
a minute that the Pentagon’s air pirates, 
murderers and arsonists carry out crimi- 
nal raids daily on the towns and villages 
of a fraternal socialist country? Let the 
American imperialists understand that 
they will collide with the most tangible 
demonstration of the combat solidarity 
of revolutionaries.” 

Judging by the contradictory per- 
formances of В. & К. last week, that 
“solidarity” is two-faced, to say the 
least. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Idle Fleet 


Britain's life line is its merchant navy. 
Last week the life line snapped. For the 
first time in 55 years, Britain's seamen 
went out on strike. 

It would take at least three weeks for 
all of Britain's 2,500 merchant ships, 
the world's largest trading fleet, to re- 
turn to British ports (British seamen 
are prohibited by law from striking 
their ship in a foreign port or at sea). 
But already at least 500 ships and 12,- 
000 of Britain's 65,000 seamen were 
idled, and the strike was having severe 
effects on Britain's economy. Despite 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson's warn- 
ings, some grocers hiked food prices 
about 10%. The government forbade 
the export of meat to conserve the do- 
mestic supply. Britain's big automakers 
may be forced to cut back production 
and lay off workers because of inter- 
rupted exports. Slowdowns were ahe 
for other British manufactur 
stocks of imported raw | 

minished. The loss in sale 
certain to hurt Ё 
ments. The pros] 


* 
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sterling at one point to $2.79%6, the 
Jowest mark in 13 months. 

On the surface, the strike seemed 
simply a matter of money. The seamen, 
who now earn about $56 for working 
56 hours a week, want the same wage 
for a 40-hour week, plus overtime pay 
for the additional 16 hours. The raise 
would be far above the 34% annual 
wage increase Wilson has laid down as 
the cornerstone of his policy of eco- 
nomic restraint. : - 

Extreme Positions. The dispute might 
never have come to a strike except for 
the internal tensions within Britain's 
National Union of Seamen. The present 
crisis dates back to 1960, when a group 
of Communist renegades from the 
union succeeded in pulling off several 
wildcat strikes against British shipping. 
Figuring that it would be better to have 
the Communists back in his union 
where he could keep an eye on them, 
Union Chief William Hogarth invited 
the troublemakers into his union's inner 
council. They have pushed him into in- 
creasingly extreme positions. To the 
Labor government's appeals to the sea- 
men not to strike, Hogarth replied: "If 
we were thinking of the country first 
and foremost, naturally there would be 
no strike. But charity begins at horne." 

Britain has food enough to last about 
eight weeks, and foreign ships could 
easily keep the supply above the dan- 
ger level. The trouble is that the idled 
British ships so jam Britain's ports that 
soon foreign vessels may be unable to 
find room to unload. So Wilson is con- 
sidering calling on Royal Navy crews to 
board the freighters and move them 
away from docks. But the dockers and 
railworkers have warned that if he 
brings the navy into the strike, they, 
too, may walk off their jobs. 


SPAIN 


Warning from the Church 


"We are now aware," said Father 
Laurel at Barcelona's Monastery of 
Sarriá, "that to follow the principles of 
the Gospel and of the Vatican Council 
to their utmost meaning in our coun- 
try, one may come under the definition 
of 'unlawfulness.. But this does not 
frighten us. Jesus Christ was the first to 
gO against the law—against the law of 
the Caesars, of the Jews and of oc- 
cupying powers." 

Rare words for a Catholic priest, and 
rarer still for a Catholic priest in Spain 
where. the church has always hewed 
closely to the gospel according to 
Franco. But last week throughout Bar- 
celona, one priest after another was 
echoing Father Laurel's sermon in the 

wake of the bloody police attack on 120 
black-robed priests in Barcelona early 
this month (Time, May 20). The clash 
erupted when the priests Staged a march 
testing, alleged police brutality in 
к: ion with anti-government stu- 
dent unrest at Barcelona University. 

But the roots of the trouble went far 
deeper—to the core of the Catholic 
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Church in Spain. Involved is a Struggle 
between a rising new generation of so. 
cial-minded priests and the elderly, hide. 
bound church hierarchy bent on main- 
taining a cautious and comfortable 
status quo. Over the years the Spanish 
church—in the pay and shadow of the 
Franco government—has drifted out of 
touch with almost everything it stands 
for. Its religion has become one that is 
imposed rather than preached. “We 
must identify ourselves with the people, 
their frustrations and their fulfillment,” 
said one young priest. “The problem js 
vital, not only for the church in Spain 
but for Spain itself. Authoritarian gov- 
ernments do not solve problems. They 
merely postpone them." And what will 
happen if the church continues its old 
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MONSIGNOR GONZALEZ AFTER TAKING OFFICE 
Struggle between generations. 


course? "The lid may blow off and car- 
ry the scandal sky-high." 

Last week Barcelona’s aging (76) 
Archbishop Gregorio Modrego Casáus 
was doing his best to keep the lid on. 
Calling all publicity *harmful," he ap- 
pealed to the press to forgo any further 
news or comment on the police attack; 
he also sent a bland message to his 
parish priests, to be read at Sunday 
Masses. Since the message virtually ig- 
nored the question of police brutality 
to clergymen, many priests added a few 
choice words of their own at the end. 
"One of our newspapers slogans,” 
snapped Father Narciso Saguer Vilar 
of San Ildefonso's Church, “is that we 
priests should only preach the Gospel 
and stay closed in our sacristies. This 
is simply a meaningless slogan that is 
pieked up and repeated by enemies of 
the church when they fear the voice of 
truth and the voice of God." 

As the church crisis deepened, Spain's 
еарег young priests could count on а 
valuable new ally: Monsignor Marcelo 
DRE Martín, 48, who was installed 

ast week as coadjutor, chief trouble- 
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who are still quite quick. He took spe- 
cial delight in his "scabrous epitaph" 
for Critic Malcolm Muggeridge, 63, 
who had done one of the obits offensive 
to Auberon. “In ап unsavoury and 
fashion-obsessed period of history,” 
wrote Evelyn’s lad, himself a novelist 
and journalist, “he taught us all how 
disgusting we were. It may well have 
been the case that in the last years of 
his life, he laid in front of the fire growl- 
ing at anyone who approached him, 
losing great patches of fur on the car- 
pet and only stirring himself occasion- 
ally to relieve a slight odour.” 


I love the feeling down inside me 

That says to run away 

To come and be a gypsy 

And laugh the gypsy way. 

The iambic trimeter is charming, in 
a wistful, childish way—like something 
from the bottom of a young Emily 
Dickinson's trunk. In this case, the po- 
etess is Jacqueline Kennedy, whose two 
quatrains, titled Dream, are published 
in the June McCall's. She wrote them 
at 14. 

Actor Henry Fonda, 61, squinted at 
the watercolor in Manhattan's Cober 
Gallery and grinned: *My, what a love- 
ly painting. I wonder who did that." 
Actually, the masterpiece, entitled The 
Old Quarter, Gerona, was an original 
1966 Fonda. Hank, who paints as much 
as he acts, donated Gerona to a benefit 
sale for the Gotham Chapter of Re- 
tarded Infants Services, an event that 
also featured the efforts of such old 
masters as Soupy Sales and Xavier Cu- 
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BEN MARTIN 


HENRY FONDA & SHIRLEE MAE 
Lovely original. 


gat. “I take such a joy in painting,” said 
Fonda, inspecting the art with his wife- 
ly muse of five months, Shirlee Mae. 


Manhattan’s Grand Old Lady of 39th 

Street, the Metropolitan Opera House, 
has a lot of friends to save her from 
Gétterdimmerung. A committee has 
been lobbying to prevent the building 
from being demolished to make way 
for an office skyscraper. Trouble is, the 
Met itself doesn’t share their concern. 
The company, now housed in Lincoln 
Center, stands to lose $500,000 per an- 
num in rent on the proposed office 
building; worse yet, the Met would have 
to pay a pretty penny just to keep its 
old home in repair. Taking all that into 
account, Brooklyn Democrat Emanuel 
Celler, 78, reported con brio in the 
U.S. House of Representatives: “By 
saving the building, they may destroy 
opera in New York.” Besides, “some 
of the members of this citizens’ group 
would think Puccini was the name of 
a spaghetti.” 

“Because he loved animals so, we put | 
a watering trough in front of his grave," 
said Rhena Schweitzer Eckert, 47. “A 
sheep lambed on his grave, and we think 
he would have liked that." Whether the 
late Albert Schweitzer would like what 
his daughter has been trying to do with 
his notoriously primitive hospital at 
Lambaréné since the doctor died last 
September is another matter. "We have 
finished the electrification of the 
wards,” she reported, on a rare trip to 
New York, adding that a refuse-disposal 
system has replaced the garbage barrels 
that the goats used to love so much. 

Paroled after serving 16 years of a 
30-year stretch for atomic spying, Bio- 
chemist Harry Gold, 55, emerged from 
Pennsylvania’s Lewisburg Federal Peni- 
tentiary into a drenching rain. “The sun 
is shining for me,” beamed Gold. He 
had told the Government all about his _ 
work as a Communist spy, and had tes. 
tified in 1951 as a vital Government - 
witness in the espionage trial of J, 

and Ethel Rosenberg: “I have It 2? 
slate clean as far as it J A 
said. “I made a hideous à si 
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GRAPHICS 


The Monstrous Orchid | ; 

Flippant Victorians parodied his 
name as Weirdsley Daubery or Awfly 
Weirdly. For the art of Aubrey Vincent 
Beardsley, whose sinuous draftsmanship 
fluttered through the pages of the 1890s 
farthest-out books, was the scandalous 
titillation of his day. He seemed to have 
dipped his pen in laudanum and night- 
shade; his dark silhouettes fairly rippled 
with overtressed vixens, leering harle- 
quins and glinting grotesques. ; 

Beardsley was decadent and dainty, 
the epitome of the late-Victorian dan- 
dyism that prized artificiality over na- 
ture. It is a pity that he never used 
mauve ink. Oscar Wilde once paid him 
the compliment of calling him “a mon- 
strous orchid,” and Beardsley, relishing 
his role, jotted on the back of one 
sketch proof: 

Because one figure was undressed 

This little drawing was suppressed, 

It was unkind, but never mind, 

Perhaps it was all for the best. 

Satanism & Embroidery. The largest 
Beardsley exhibit ever shown opened 
last week in London's Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum. And though the artist's 
work seemed to critics of his time as 
saccharinely pornographic as orgies 
sculpted in marzipan, the exhibition re- 
calls his widespread influence. Norwe- 
gian Expressionist Edvard Munch based 
some of his violent images directly on 
Beardsley drawings. The ballet impre- 
sario Daighilev had sets designed from 
Beardsley. Kandinsky and even Picasso 
were admirers. Beardsley's sense of ab- 
Stract design even relates to the hard- 
edge abstraction practiced today. 

Save for apprenticing in an architec- 
tural office, Beardsley had almost no 
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Orgies sculpted in marzipan. 
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formal training in art when, in 1893, at 
the age of 20, he was rocketed to rec. 
ognition by an article in a popular Lon- 
don art periodical called The Studio, 
Only five years later, he was dead of 
tuberculosis. In the interim, he had 
as he said, "embellished" or "embroi- 
dered" dozens of books, from Malory's 
Morte d'Arthur to Wilde's Salome, with 
drawings that earned him Art Critic 
Roger Fry's epithet, "the Fra Angelico 
of Satanism." 

Weary & Queery. Beardsley was in- 
fluenced by Japanese prints and linear 
Greek vase painting, created an amal- 
gam that also included serpentine art 
nouveau and traditional English silhou- 
ette figures. His subject matter was nev- 
er innocent. Wrote Beardsley of a se- 
ries of book cuts: "The subjects were 
quite mad and a little indecent. Strange 
hermaphroditic creatures wandering 
about in Pierrot costumes or mod- 
ern dress; quite a new world of my 
own creation.” 

Indeed, Beardsley dwelt in quite a 
new world, a velvet underground tol- 
erated by Victorians in literature and 
art as long as it wore the air of fantasy. 
His frontispiece for John Davidson’s 
The Wonderful Mission of Earl Laven- 
der of 1895 shows a barely bosomed 
lady flagellating a middle-sexed suppli- 
cant, wielding the most fragile of whips 
as if it were a fan at high tea. 

He had been art director of The Yel- 
low Book, a weary, queery literary 
quarterly; and when Oscar Wilde made 
scandalous trial headlines for his homo- 
sexual liaison, Beardsley, though not in- 
volved, was sacked out of hand. But 
when James McNeill Whistler at last 
told Beardsley that he was indeed a 
great artist, Beardsley cried. Then 
again, he was only 23 at the time. 
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PAINTING 
180° Boogie-Woogie 


“In life,’ says Yaacov Agam, the son 
of an Israeli rabbi, “you never can see 
all that is going on at once.” An old 
saying? Perhaps, but Agam, 38, has 
sawed his preaching into visual para- 
bles. He paints op art murals that 
change their spots entirely when the 
viewer passes by, makes wall construc- 
tions whose pieces may be rearranged 
like bits of hardware in a pegboard, 
or, mounted on springs, rummaged 
through as if they were bouquets of 
clanking metal flowers. He also com- 
poses bit-by-bit musical moments that 
sound like timbrels and woodwinds 
fumbling randomly up and down a sad- 
ly keyed scale. Agam likes to keep 
things moving. 

Agam has gained important com- 
missions from his native Israel. His 
294-ft. by 20-ft. mural (with 30,000 
small squares of colored lines and dots), 
called Double Metamorphosis, bewil- 
ders passengers on the liner Shalom. 
In 1964, he did a 197-ft.-long ceiling 
mural titled Jacob’s Ladder, which baf- 
fles visitors to the National Convention 
Center in Jerusalem. Each one in its 
built-in multiple perspectives is a thou- 
sand paintings in one. 

By corrugating the painting with Vs 
in relief, and painting each arm of the 
Vs separately, Agam can reveal two 
distinct acutely angled surfaces to view- 
ers at the same time. Carefully color- 
ing, choosing geometric forms and cal- 
culating the visual bias, Agam can 
produce picket-fence panoramas which 
can transit through 180° as the viewer 
walks by, from black to a myriad rain- 
bow of abstract constructivist shapes 
to white. 

The effect is that of making Mon- 
drian’s Boogie-Woogie paintings swing. 
Agam calls his works “contrapuntals,” 
has even named one Homage to Johann 
Sebastian Bach for its fugue of color. 
He uses this oblique approach, he says, 
to avoid the Judaic religious restrictions 
on graven images. “In flux, one cannot 
perceive reality, but only a part of it,” 


he says. As a result, his works may not 
stand alone impressively enough as mas- 
terpieces, but they seem a magnificently 
blank- 
walled, vast public wastelands and enor- 
mous rooms into lively and provocative 


practical way to transform 


architectural gardens. 
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VLADIMIROV IN "THE FLAMES" 


BESSMERTNOVA IN “GISELLE” 


is не 


Marlon in tights and feathers in the breeze. 


DANCE 


Two for Tomorrow 


In Russian, bolshoi means big. As ap- 
plied to the Bolshoi Ballet, it means 
grandiose. Finishing up its final run in 
Manhattan before pushing off on a two- 
month cross-country junket, the Bolshoi 
last week clearly demonstrated that it 
possesses more depth and breadth in 
dancing talent than any other major 
ballet company. The latest evidence of 
this was the appearance of a pair of 
24-year-old newcomers who seem sure- 
ly destined to become the new super- 
stars of ballet. 

Yuri Vladimirov, with his unruly 
shock of hair and the untamed passion 
of his dancing, is reminiscent of Rudolf 
Nureyev. In The Flames of Paris last 
week, he burst across the stage with a 
round of incredibly high, twisting jumps, 
whirled whippet-quick through half a 
dozen spinning leaps in which his body 
seemed almost parallel to the stage, 
then snapped into a one-knee landing 
that left the audience gasping. Though 
the lyrical side of his artistry is still ma- 
turing, the solid, long-limbed Vladimirov 
exhibits an aerial freedom and heroic 
virility that few male dancers can 
match; in Moscow, he has a considerable 
following among women, who see him 
as a kind of Marlon Brando in tights. 

Natalia Bessmertnova, a slight, dark, 
fawnlike creature, is a dancer of a whol- 
ly-different mold. In the title role of 
Са last week, she was all gossamer 
and grace, a supremely lyrical 

with feáthery leaps Sd AE TN 

bons floating in the breeze, Her total in- 

volvement, wonderfully reflected in an 
oval face graced with large, waiflike 
~ eyes, lent а touching poignancy to the 

old story.o£ young love gone astray. 
Lest all the adulation turn their heads, 

Bolshoi Choreographer Yuri Grigoro- 


vich is carefully guarding the careers of 
his two prize youngsters. Says he: “Yuri 
and Natalia are still developing, still 
rounding off the angles. At this stage, it 
is difficult to see them clearly, but one 


thing is certain: there is no ceiling 
in sight." 
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Country Como 


Of a summer's day in the back-hill 
country of Henderson, Tenn., it was 
just plumb natural for ali the farmboys 
to sing as they plowed their fields. Over 
at the Arnold farm, young Eddy would 
hear the voices echoing along the creek 
bottom and he would chime in with 
That Silver Haired Daddy of Mine, or 
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UNIVERSITIES 
U. $. C. 


The name is Topping—and no won- 
der. As president of the University of 
Southern California, which was once 
noted mainly as a football college, Nor- 
man Topping set out five years ago on a 
20-year master plan to reverse the pig- 
skin image and raise $106 million for 
new buildings and a better faculty. Last 
week he announced that the drive had 
already passed its dollar goal. Of course, 
U.S.C. has paid a price in football: last 
fall the team won only seven games 
out of ten. 


Who's Best at What? 


The endless contention over strengths 
and weaknesses in: the nation's univer- 
sities now has some systematic facts 
and figures to go on. This week the 
American Council on Education pub- 
lished the most exhaustive assessment 
yet made of graduate education in the 
U.S. АП of the expected prestige names 
turn up at the top, but the study is none- 
theless full of fascinating comparisons 
and subtle superiorities. 

The report confines itself to rating 
the graduate departments in 29 aca- 
demic disciplines at the 106 universi- 
ties that turn out the most graduate 
degrees. Yet its author, Allan Cartter, 
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EDUCATION 


GRAD SCHOOLS, RANKED BY “EFFECTIVENESS” ` 
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a vice president of the council, former 
graduate dean at Duke University, апа 
newly named chancellor of New York 
University, believes that there is “a Jot 
of carry-over" between a strong grad- 
uate program and the corresponding 
undergraduate program at the same 
school. The report is certain to be taken 
as a guide to where a student can get 
a good education in his field. 

Best Balanced: Berkeley. Cartter 
makes only one sweeping conclusion: 
based on the quality of its graduate 
faculty, he rates the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley as "the best balanced 
distinguished university in the country." 
The lead stems from an average of in- 
dividual discipline ratings in five broad 
fields, and even though Berkeley ranks 
second to Harvard in humanities, social 
sciences, biological sciences and physi- 
cal sciences, Harvard falls critically 
short in engineering. In the "effective- 
ness" of graduate programs (see table), 
the two schools are closer: Harvard 
rates first in nine of the 29 disciplines, 
Berkeley in seven; yet 20 of Berkeley's 
departments rate among the top three, 
to 19 of Harvard's. In overall balance, 
Cartters tabulations suggest that the 
Stanford faculty ranks third. 

There are some surprises in the full 
list of departmental ratings. Arizona's 
little-known anthropology faculty ranks 
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AUTO RACING 
Safe at Any Speed? 


“Tet me sit down,” gasped that grand 
old daredevil Ray Harroun, as he clam- 
bered from his Marmon Wasp after win- 
ning the first Indianapolis 500 at an 
average speed of 74.59 m.p.h. Not 
finding any place else to sit, Harroun 
climbed back into his car and nearly 
fainted dead away. 

That was half a century ago. Today 
the posted speed limit on the Kansas 
Turnpike is 80 m.p.h. “Comet,” “Tem- 
pest” and "Fury" are synonyms for 
“car.” Legislators in Washington are 
worried about too much speed and too 
little safety, and the U.S. Automobile 
is praised more faintly than the Teen- 
Ager and the Pill. All of which is likely 
to make this year's 500, coming when 
it does, the most controversial ever. 

Anybody Can Do 150. It will cer- 
tainly be the fastest. A few years ago, 
an average speed of 150 m.p.h. on the 
poorly banked 24-mile oval seemed the 
ultimate. Last week, at the qualifying 
trials, the slowest car screamed around 
the “Brickyard” at 157.9 m.p.h., and 
one driver sighed, “Heck, anybody can 
get in a car and go 150 m.p.h." The 
problem is avoiding a sudden stop. 

At such speed, even a gust of wind 
can spell disaster—as two-time 500 
Winner A. J. Foyt discovered last 
week when his Ford-powered Sheraton- 
Thompson Coyote was blown into the 
outer retaining wall at 162 m.p.h. The 
car was totally demolished, but Foyt 
was unhurt. Chuck Rodee was not so 
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SPORT 


~ MEITH'S MG BELCHING FLAME 


lucky. Rodee already had gunned 
his 500-h.p. rear-engine Offenhauser 
through one practice lap at 1599 
m.p.h.; now he was trying to top that. 
Drifting through the speedway’s No. 1 
turn, he was suddenly blinded by а 
bit of rag or paper that blew into his 
face. The car spun wildly, slid 450 ft. 
backward into the wall so violently that 
the starting shaft penetrated 5 in. into 
the concrete. Rodee died of a ruptured 
aorta—the 30th driver fatality at Indy. 

Another driver was injured when his 
car piled into the wall; Bob Veith nar- 
rowly escaped a barbecue when his MG 
Special blossomed into flame at 175 
m.p.h. Everybody's target was A. J. 
Foyt's 1965 record qualifying average 
of 161.2 m.p.h. And before the week 
was over, seven drivers had beaten it. 

On the Pole. So small (5 ft. 6 in., 
138 165.) that he could barely see over 
the hood of his Dean Van Lines Hawk, 
Italian-born Mario Andretti, 26, aver- 
aged 165.8 m.p.h. to sew up the pole 
position. Scotland’s Jimmy Clark, the 
1965 winner, came next with a clock- 
ing of 164.1 m.p.h. The once reliable 
Offenhauser engine, winner of 18 out 
of the last 19 500s, but consigned to 
oblivion after Ford swept the first four 
places last year, made its comeback— 
in the hands of Parnelli Jones, who 
clocked 162.4 m.p.h. A. J. Foyt was 
not ready to be counted out either: he 
and his crew assembled a brand new 
Lotus-Ford from packing cases in nine 
hours. After only seven practice laps, 
he qualified at 161.3 m.p.h. 

Obviously, the boys at Indy think 
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The main thing at 150 is to avoid sudden stops. 
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“Vind in the sixth it turned bright 147, a fair return on Owner Mike 


Í асап, 


e. on. Lashing out with a classic one- — Ford's original $42,000 investment. It 
engrocer i pambination, Cassius opened up a also made Kauai King the early-line 
| possible Үү? bloody one awed onlooker in- favorite to win next month's Belmont 

ila Cooper must be a bar-sinister Stakes and become the first Triple 


savy weight id. Th 3 t 
1%, The referee stopped the fight Crown winner since Citation in 1948. 


1ай, 38 sec. of the sixth round, — "Racing needs a Triple Crown winner," 
ап that IJ] Fu nan a minute later Cham- said Jockey Brumfield. “I definitely 
and 2) t Sm SR already announcing his know I do." 

Д". My next opponent,” intoned 


sars discu] 


ed Clay 08 Sole pals 

ip sel Get "will be Karl Milden- Comeuppance 

us perlOm mM It was a case of a good old horse 
ће ts e you are Karl Mildenberger— against a good young horse. The young- 
ET E ster is Bret Hanover, the hulking (1,100 
| E ]bs.) four-year-old pacer whose 47 vic- 
n Те ral HORSE RACING tories in 50 races made him the win- 
mi Wn, One to G ningest race horse in the U.S. The old- 
000 VEN had won О ster is Cardigan Bay, 10, a New Zealand- 
Stadiu 2 eve the Kentucky Derb br x h à rd 
tons К Y step of th егоу red pacer whose own racing reco 
I the way. But showed 21 victories in 39 U.S. starts 


were ky с/о 
dc insisting and total winnings of $586,981—$29,- 


auai Kino? 
Г MER natural way 149 more than Bret Hanover. The race, 
К faces d Seven of twelve a $65,000 stakes at New York's Yonkers 
e bay, three- Raceway last week, was appropriately 
© Preak rom behind called the Pace of the Century. 
"2Пе85 last week For a while it looked as though the 
ld's sure rein, two stars might be fighting for second 
his old ways. money as a 44-l shot named Sweet 


У even Š SLE 
[NA Downa impressive Luck leaped into the lead. Going into 


y AM Out, the e ( the last turn, Trainer-Driver Stanley 
n field that Y horse in Dancer abruptly swung Cardigan Bay 

Was а 4-1 gave Kauai wide to make his move; at almost the 

Shot named same instant, Driver Frank Ervin 


E LUE while cracked his whip, and Bret Hanover 

al King's early rushed forward to challenge for the 

NN SER in the lead. He never quite got there. At the 

id Until Re Ded а four. wire, old Cardigan Bay was a length 

avai Kin ое the ahead. Loser Ervin offered no alibis. 

9 the us arttocome “I had a good journey," he said. “But 
ПЕ of Brum- Cardigan Bay is a great horse." 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Christina Crawford, 26, 
sometime actress and the eldest of four 
adopted children raised by Joan Craw- 
ford; and Harvey Medlinsky, 35, Broad- 
way stage manager; in Manhattan. 


Married. Melina Mercouri, 40, who 
makes a virtue out of vice (Never on 
Sunday, Topkapi); and Director Jules 
Dassin, 54, her constant companion for 
ten years; both for the second time; in 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


Died. Randy Turpin, 37, prizefighter 
son of a white Englishwoman and a 
British Guianan merchant seaman, who 
briefly tasted fame in 1951 by winning 
the middleweight crown from an over- 
confident and. undertrained Sugar Ray 
Robinson only to lose the title two 
months later in a rematch, after which 
Turpin wound up wrestling for $30 a 
night; by his own hand (pistol); in 
Leamington Spa, England. 


Died. Kamel Mrowa, 54, U.S. mis- 
sionary-educated Lebanese publisher 
whose daily Al-Hayat (circ. 22,000) 
ranks as the leading voice of responsi- 
ble Arab nationalism, scorning Nasser's 
adventurous leftist socialism; of gun- 
shot wounds inflicted by a pro-Nasser 
bank messenger; in Beirut. 


Died. Kathryn Forbes, 57, author 
of the 1943 bestseller Mama’s Bank 
Account, a warm reminiscence of 
Norwegian-American family life that 
turned out to be a motherly rival to 
Life with Father, as a 714-performance 
hit play, 7 Remember Mama, a pop- 
ular movie, and a television series for 
seven seasons; of chronic pulmonary 
emphysema; in San Francisco. 


Died. Lady Megan Lloyd George, 
64. younger daughter of Britain's World 
War I Prime Minister, David Lloyd 
George, who inherited his passionate 
attachment to the underdog, serving in 
Parliament for 31 years, first as a re- 
form-minded Liberal М.Р. from North 
Wales, then in 1955 bolting her father’s 
party, which she felt was too right- 
wing, to become a Labor M.P.; of can- 
сег; in Criccieth, Wales. 


Died. Paul Derval, 85, director of 
the Folies-Bergére for 47 years, whose 
Paris pleasure dome introduced to the 
world such stars as Maurice Chevalier 
and Fernandel, but was most famed for 
tableaux of statuesque girls in scanty 
costumes pasteurized enough for the 
tourist family trade without losing all 
the spice of Gallic life; of a pulmonary 
edema; in Paris. 


Died. Theodore Francis 
former U.S. Senator from 
land, and the oldest тап 
in Congress; of | : 
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CHEMISTRY 


Making Things More Exact 

“Most chemical reactions,” says Cal- 
tech Chemical Physicist Aron Kupper- 
mann, “are unholy messes.” The neat 
formulas and precise equations of the 
textbooks may be all right as far as 
they go, but they present an incomplete 
picture of what is really “a large num- 
ber of processes, some of which are not 
fully understood.” 

In an effort to clear up the confusion, 
Kuppermann and Chemist John White 
have taken an impressive step toward 
making chemistry exact and predict- 
able: they have made the first direct 
measurement of the minimum energy 
required to cause one of the simplest 
chemical reactions known to science. 
An absolute minimum of one-third of 
an electron volt is needed, they discov- 
ered, to split a hydrogen molecule into 
two hydrogen atoms and to combine 
one of them with a deuterium atom to 
form deuterium hydride. An addition 
of any less energy and the reaction will 
not occur. 

Rainbow of Colors. To measure this 
tiny quantity—less than a millionth of 
the energy needed to split the nucleus 

of an atom—the scientists devised an 
ingenious technique. Light from a 200- 
watt mercury vapor lamp was focused 
on a diffraction grating, which, like a 
prism, broke up the beam into its con- 
stituent rainbow of colors, its separate 
wave lengths of light. By rotating the 
grating to a carefully calculated angle, 
the scientists were able to reflect light 
of a single, specific wave length at a 
target. Knowing the wave length, they 
were able to determine precisely the 
energy of the photons—or bits of light 
—they were using. 

Beginning with the light of shortest 
wave length (and thus the highest ener- 
gy), they aimed a beam from the grat- 
ing through a Pyrex cylinder containing 
hydrogen and deuterium iodide gas, 
which breaks down when exposed to 

o D molecules of deuterium 

Saide were struck by photons in the 

light beam, they split into fast-moving 


ene! deuterium and sluggish, heavi- 


 er"Mtoms of iodine. Some of the speed- 
ing-deuterium atoms in turn collided 
with hydrogen molecules in the cylin- 
der, knocking off one of the hydrogen 
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atoms and combining with the other to 
form deuterium hydride. 

Newtonian or Quantum? After ex- 
posing the cylinder to light of a uniform 
wave length for periods ranging from 
half an hour to ten hours, the scientists 
analyzed its contents to detect mole- 
cules of deuterium hydride. The process 
was repeated, each time with a light 
beam of longer wave length and lower 
energy, until they failed to find mole- 
cules of deuterium hydride in the cylin- 
der—no matter how long the gases had 
been exposed to the light. At this par- 
ticular wave length, it seemed clear, the 
deuterium atoms had not been given 
enough velocity to split the bydrogen 
molecules and combine with the freed 
hydrogen atoms. 

То Kuppermann and White, this sug- 
gested that the wave length of light used 
in the previous exposure provided the 
minimum energy needed to cause the 
reaction. They then determined the en- 
ergy carried by a photon at that wave 
length and calculated how much of it 
had been imparted to the deuterium 
atom when the deuterium iodide mole- 
cule was split. Their result: one-third 
of an electron volt. 

As they improve their techniques, the 
Caltech researchers hope to determine 
with assurance whether chemical re- 
actions can be described by the laws 
of Newtonian physics—or by quantum 
mechanics, in which atoms and sub- 
atomic particles behave both like bits 
of matter and like light waves. Once 
the answer is known, scientists should 
be able to calculate precise chemical 
reaction rates and the amount of ener- 
gy needed to cause them, taking most 
of the guesswork out of laboratory and 
industrial chemistry. 


BIOLOGY 


Egg Communication 


Observant biologists have long known 
that among such game birds as quail, 
partridge, pheasant and grouse, all the 
eggs in a nest tend to hatch at about 
the same time—even though they were 
laid several hours apart. The value of 
the phenomenon seems obvious: it en- 
ables the mother bird to leave the nest 
for food and protect her brood without 
worrying about any unhatched eggs. But 
how is the hatching synchronization 
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THE PRESS 


reporting. He consciously avoids the 
stereotype of the foreign correspondent 
who deals only with high officials and 
sees himself as a minister without port- 
folio. Rudd concentrates on ordinary 
matters: synagogues and supermarkets, 
the horseradish gap, and the maiden 
voyage of the new luxury liner Alexan- 
der Pushkin. “The Russians say the ship 
is sailing almost empty because she has 
not been advertised in the Soviet 
Union,” he said about the Pushkin, “but 
the fact is its impossible for all but a 
handful of Russians to leave the coun- 
try anyway. So there’s no point in get- 
ting them excited about a boat trip they 
won't be allowed to take." 

Last week Rudd reported that “the 
Soviets are seriously worried about get- 
ting young people to become salesclerks, 
of all things. In the old revolutionary 
days, such jobs were considered part of 
the bourgeoisie's diabolical oppression 
of the working class. But the party has 
found out that clerks are necessary after 
all—especially honest clerks—and an 
honest clerk in the Soviet Union is hard 
to find." 

On a recent telecast, Rudd described 
in deadly detail a Soviet sports-instruc- 
tors course, “which lasts some four 
years and involves 4,000 hours of class- 
room study. The curriculum is one 
which might well strike ап American 
gym teacher as impossible if not insane. 
The students are required to take the 
following courses: the history of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union; 
the philosophy of Marx and Lenin; 
Marxist political economy; the funda- 
mentals of scientific Communism; а 
foreign language; biochemistry; anato- 
my, including the dissection of cada- 
vers; the history of pedagogics; the 
theory of physical culture; the organiza- 
tion of physical culture; and how to run 
a motion picture projector. After grad- 
uation, these young men and women 
will teach athletics in sports clubs, fac- 
tories and schools, turning out those 
amateur athletes for which the Soviet 
Union is so famous.” 

An Eye for Foible. But overorgan- 
ized sports training and underutilized 
superliners are merely reminders to 
Rudd that his whole world is awry. 
“From Moscow," he says, "the U.S. 
seems badly out of kilter. The Soviet 
Union, of course, is a vast booby 
hatch." It is no wonder that everywhere 
he finds more material than his journal- 
ism can handle. He is that rarity among 
reporters: a top-flight newsman who is 
also a first-rate fiction writer. Over the 
last 15 years, he has published several 
pungent and bitter-short stories, now 
collected in a book, My Escape from the 
CIA (and Other Improbable Events) 
(Dutton; $4.95). Writing mainly of 
the human damage done by wars and 
economic depression, Rudd displays an 
unerring eye for man’s foibles and hy- 
pocrisy. Says Paris Review Editor 
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George Plimpton, one of Rudd's first 
publishers: “He is a wonderfully cynical 
student of human manners.” 

As a continuing student, Rudd, 44, 
has combined bouts of journalism with 
stretches of creative writing. After a 
Texas and Kansas upbringing and a stint 
as a Piper Cub pilot in World War II, 
he worked for several newspapers, in- 
cluding the Kansas City Star, the Min- 
neapolis Tribune, the Rock Springs 
(Wyo.) Daily Rocket and Sunday 
Miner. Periodically, he took time off to 
study under Novelist Wallace Stegner 
at Stanford and Poet-Critic Allen Tate 
at the University of Minnesota. “Mr. 
Tate and I didn't really understand each 
other very well," he says. "He had to 


HUGHES RUDD 
Voice from a world awry. 


begin each seminar by explaining to me 
once again what iambic pentameter 
was." 

In his writing, Rudd expresses a par- 
ticular loathing for the America of 


greasy lunch counters and complacency, 


unvarying ranch-style homes and casual 


cruelty. In one short story, No Relief 
in Sight, he describes a drab and dreary 


Fourth of July which culminates in a 
fire that sweeps a fireworks stand and 


roasts the mercenary hawker to a crisp. 
"The thing that nags me about my own 
country," says Rudd, "is the terrible 
contradiction between 
reality." : 


promise and 


Sex As ls. But Rudd is too much in- 


volved with life to give up in despair. 


"He maintains a firm tension between 
terror and wit,” says Novelist Philip 
Roth. For all his fascination with the 
macabre—in his stories innocent Amer- 


icans die exquisitely hideous deaths— 


he does not indulge in the currentl 
fashionable sex-and-sadism. “Sex seem: 
to me one of the very few е i 
which requires no expl 

ination,” he says. “Ii 


——— 
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work on one. Its setting is the French 
resort town of Evian-les-Bains. Will it 
be a sunny piece of writing for a 
change? Not a chance. “Bvian-les- 
Bains,” says Rudd, “is the dullest city 
in the Western world, with the possible 
exception of Wichita, Kansas.” 


REPORTING 


Apologia pro Verbis Suis 

At first, it seemed that Senator J. 
William Fulbright was apologizing. In a 
talk to the National Press Club in 
Washington last week (his first appear- 
ance in his 23 years in Washington), 
he expressed “regret” for an earlier 
speech in which he had called Saigon 
“literally and figuratively an American 
brothel”—a charge he repeated before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. But then he went on to argue that 
the press had misinterpreted him. 

“I sometimes find, after making a 
speech,” he said, “that my central point 
or idea has been ignored and I find 
myself embroiled in a silly controversy 
over some minor observation which 
could as well have been left out of the 
speech. I think you have responsibility 
for conveying the essence of messages 
and not just those parts which lend 
themselves to controversy.” As for the 
brothel remark, said Fulbright, it was 
intended to illustrate the “general prop- 
osition that rich and strong nations have 
a powerful impact on small and weak 
ones. Frankly, it never occurred to me 
that a brief summary of an article by 
Neil Sheehan in the New York Times 
would attract such widespread interest.” 

All of this seemed to suggest that, like 
a caricature of the paper’s advertising 

campaign, Fulbright thought he had 
been jobbed by the Times. But Shee- 
han had merely described the prostitu- 
tion in Saigon; he had hardly gone so 
far as to characterize the whole city as 
a brothel. It took Fulbright to make 
that assumption—and irritate his sup- 
porters as well as his detractors. “Sai- 
gon is no more an American brothel, 
literally or figuratively, than was Seoul, 
Berlin, Rome or wartime London,” said 
the New Republic, which generally goes 
along with the Senator’s criticism of 
U.S. foreign policy. Fulbright’s simplis- 
tic generalizations, added the magazine, 
are a “sad indication of what Viet Nam 
has done to us all.” 

Still, as far as the press was con- 
cerned, a half-apology from Fulbright 
was a whole lot more than was ex- 
pected. “By his public expression of re- 
gret over recent unfortunate remarks,” 
editorialized the Washington Post, “$еп- 
ator Fulbright has redeemed part of the 

damage to himself and to the country. 
The words of the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee are 
inevitably Iegarded over much of the 
world as important statements of pol- 
“icy. The surest safeguard against mis- 
understanding is for the chairman to be 
doubly careful that he does not say 
what he does not mean." 
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FESTIVALS 


The Ninth Prize 


Sophia Loren is delightfully visible 
everywhere these days. She is playing 
lowdown adventure in Arabesque, high 
comedy in Lady L., has just finished 4 
Countess from Hong Kong for Charlie 
Chaplin, and the Museum of Modern 
Art in Manhattan is showing a gallery- 
ful of still pictures of the lovely Loren 
face. "It has been a marvelous year for 
me," she chirped last week. “Апа Гуе 
gotten married. What more could I 
ask for?" 

French film officials had the answer: 
they asked her to be chief judge of the 
Cannes Festival. “I hesitated at first,” re- 
called Sophia. “It wouldn’t be easy run- 
ning a group of well-known writers and 


KEYS 


Nothing more to ask for. 


thinkers like Marcel Achard, André Mau- 
rois, Marcel Pagnol and Peter Ustinov. 
But then I said to myself, ‘Why not be a 
judge instead of an actress for once? 
After all, I do know something about 
the movies, don’t I?’ So I said yes.” 

As it turned out, Sophia’s yes was 
one of the few worthwhile affirmations 
at the festival. Vanessa Redgrave was 
voted best actress for her performance 
in Morgan! (see following story). But 
then, most of the critics agreed with 
only half of the judges’ first-prize choice 
—Un Homme et Une Femme, a love 
story with a car-racing background 
(Time, May 20.) What disturbed the 
critics was that the judges decided to 
Split the top award with another film, 
Signore e Signori, yet another view of 
middle-class Italian mores by Pietro 
Germi (Divorce—Italian Style); nor did 
Many viewers agree with the selection 
of the British Alfie, starring Michael 
Caine, for the judges’ “Special Prize.” 

In all, the 14 judges awarded eight 
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serious actress, cinema comedienne, 
smoldering beauty, and rival to Julie 
Christie as England’s most exciting film 
star. “I always knew I was sexy,” says 
Vanessa coolly, “but until now it was 
an undercover sort ОЁ sex appeal.” Her 
appeal is something more than sex; 
whatever it is, it is no longer covered. 


TELEVISION 
А Funny Thing 


There he was, hovering pale and jit- 
tery, like an image that persists for a 
second after the set has been turned off. 
Jack Paar was back, on an NBC television 
special, *A Funny Thing Happened on 
the Way to the White House," a cata- 
logue of droll film clips and skits about 
politics. 

It was not quite the same Paar. АП 
work and no play made Jack. Now that 
he had been retired for a year, the high- 
tension lines had dropped from his face; 
he looked younger, fitter, less neurotic 
—and less in tune with the times. He 
was obviously nervous and his timing 
was off. Still, because he was Paar, and 
because he has not forgotten how to 
put together a program with flavor, if 
not taste, the hour had more laughs 
than a week of canned comedies. 

In his rambling opener, Paar twitted 
the Vice President: ("it's like being а 
travel agent for a Zeppelin"), knocked 
L.B.J. (“I get the impression that when 
the President speaks he is speaking un- 
der our heads"), and then excused him- 
self from partisan politics: “Т am like 
the little old lady who said: ‘I never 
vote; it only encourages them.’ " 

In a surefire segment that required 
about as much daring as kicking a dog 
around, Paar showed familiar film clips 
of campaigners working themselves 
silly: Thomas E. Dewey with citizens 
dressed as cavemen, Indians adopting 
Coolidge, John F. Kennedy kissing a 
baby, and a wanly smiling candidate as- 
cending in a balloon bearing the immor- 
tal legend: SCRANTON'S ON THE RISE. 

*Funny Thing's" funniest things hap- 
pened when Paar kept himself off- 
screen. Elliott Reid did an inventive 
impression of an entire convention, 
including chairman, delegates, Walter 
Cronkite, David Brinkley and the BBC. 
An old newsreel showed Bess Truman 
hopelessly trying to christen an airplane 
—bopping the nose a dozen times until 
a technician took pity on her and ham- 
mered the bottle apart. And in a tech- 
nically adroit sequence, famous faces 
were shown orating silently as the 
sound track played Tony Bennett's ren- 
di on of If I Ruled the World. It began 
with Johnson, moved to Goldwater, 
then to such notables as Nixon, De 
Gaulle, Batman and Paar himself. 

Paar, who has seen better nights, was 
nonetheless a welcome sight. His only 
reverence is for irreverence, and per- 
haps his timing was not so bad after all. 
As networks warm up their dreary sum- 
mer reruns, Jack looks less in need of 
seasoning and more in need of a season. 
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NEW and 
EXCLUSIVE 


7-hp and 8-hp 
cast iron 
vertical shaft 


WISCONSIN 
ENGINES 


'They are available only from 
Wisconsin! Both models have 
the same physical and mount- 
ing dimensions — so they are 
interchangeable. 

The new Models HS-7D 
(7 hp) and HS-8D (8 hp) are 
built for heavy duty. Cast iron 
crankcase — forged-steel 
crankshaft — forged connect- 
ing rod — tapered roller main 
bearings — special exhaust 
valving with rotators that out- 
last ordinary valves up to 5 
times — and rugged load- 
lugging power that prevents 
stalling under shock loads. 

Specify the new Wisconsins 
for heavy duty. Send for 
Engine Bulletin S-335. Write 
to Dept. EX-246. 


WISCONSIN 


MOTOR CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 53246 U.S.A. | 


World's Largest 
Heavy-Duty Air-Coo. 
6 10.60. 
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MERCOURI & GARNER IN "KILLED" 
In a monsoon of seductive disorder. 


Lady's Day in Lisbon 
A Man Could Get Killed. Nowadays 


any movie about spies automatically be- 
comes a spoof, since a hero with a 
penchant for sex and violence hardly 
dares to go at it with a straight face. 
In Killed, James Garner pops his eyes and 
furrows his brow over the quaint prop- 
osition that the colony of international 
spies quartered in Lisbon has nothing 
better to do than chase around trying to 
filch $5,000,000 worth of smuggled in- 
dustrial diamonds. Cast as a standard 
case of mistaken identity, Garner eludes 
more than 20 villains who sport accents 
to match their allegiances. Helping 
along from crisis to crisis, with defused 
dialogue for weaponry, are Tony Fran- 
ciosa as a would-be smuggler, Sandra 
Dee as an addled tourist, and Robert 
Coote as a British embassy chap. 

Despite doggedly second-line direc- 
tion, A Man Could Get Killed is almost 
salvaged by the gravelly glamour of 
Melina Mercouri, the resident adven- 
turess who somehow plays every role as 
though she has just been ordered to quit 
port on the next steamer. Melina first 
appears in funeral garb, crying into her 
former paramour's bier while one black- 
olive eye winks out a thinly coded mes- 
sage to Garner. When her friends are in 
trouble, Melina growls: “Try the harbor 
master; he is in love with my aunt.” 
When a search party orders her to take 
everything off, she starts by removing 
her eyelashes, then plucks away most of 
her coiffure, lets her remaining finery 
come loose in a monsoon of seductive 
disorder. In a comedy so frequently 
becalmed, there is much to be said for 
a girl who makes her own weather. 


A Philandering Tale 
Le Bonheur translates the French 
word for happiness into an exquisite 
fable of infidelity, set to music by Mo- 
zart, delicately filmed in the impression- 
ist manner of Renoir, and committed to 
cynical contemporary view 
of the gap between male and female 
sensibility. Writer-Director Agnés Var- 
da (Cleo From 5 to 7) suffuses the 
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4152 ED 
N "BONHEUR" 
For the apples of his eye. 


screen with a rueful, youthful, radiant 
mood, creates a world of innocence and 
beauty that looks like an invitation for 
romping barefoot through fields of 
wildflowers newly abloom. Only later 
does she reveal that every blossom 
holds a thorn. 

Varda's hero is a handsome young 
carpenter named François, an easygo- 
ing embodiment of the masculine prin- 
ciple, feelingly played by Actor Jean- 
Claude Drouot, whose real-life wife 
Claire and their two children portray 
his family on film. François defines hap- 
piness as "submitting to the order of 
nature," and his life unfolds as a mid- 
summer day's dream of simple pleas- 
ures: work, lovemaking, raising the 
children, traipsing off to the woods for 
a family picnic. These sequences have 
the honey warmth and texttire of old 
snapshots or souvenirs collected on a 
holiday. 

Never meaning to spoil his idyl, 
Frangois expands it when he meets and 
swiftly succumbs to a vivacious blonde 
postal clerk (Marie-France Boyer). The 
girl becomes his mistress, and he is hap- 
pier than ever. One day, at yet another 
family picnic, his wife asks why. Fran- 
çois forthrightly explains: “You, me, 
the kids, we're like an apple orchard 
inside a fence. Then J see another apple 
outside—.” Though she is not at all 
sure that she likes those apples, the 
wife lets Francois make love to her 
once more while the children sleep. A 
litle while afterward, she slips away 
and drowns herself. At the film's end, 
François, now married to his mistress, 
goes blissfully strolling through the for- 
est with his new wife and his children. 

Director Varda exempts François 
both from praise and condemnation. 
She merely accepts his behavior as an 
inexorable fact of life, and dramatizes 
it bewitchingly in unforced New Cine- 
ma style, using abrupt cuts and soft 
focus to suggest the spontaneous elec- 
tricity generated by lovers, repeating 
one action several times to underscore 
EM pact of a scene. The 
tef 5i ск flaw is in the charac- 

Penter, a prefabrication 
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MODERN LIVING 


world's largest car-ferry system, with 
23 ships, 19 terminals and annual rev- 
enues of $15 million. With business 
booming, Bennett intends to add anoth- 
er ship to the run. Alaskans, who esti- 
mate that at least half the passengers 
will continue on to their state, are al- 
ready planning to put local Chamber of 
Commerce bureaus on 24-hour duty to 
help find accommodations for the new 
surge of tourists. 


RECREATION 
Chairs That Fly 


The dunes and dry lakes of Califor- 
nia's Mojave Desert are spawning a new 
set of recreational hobbies. Dune bug- 
gies churn up sand cliffs, sand boats 
sail across the flats at 60 m.p.h., and 
now the latest contraptions, gyrocop- 
ters, have arrived. They are homemade, 
one-seater helicopters barely 8 ft. long, 
and the closest thing to a flying chair 
yet made by man. "You're all by your- 
self," enthuses Pomona Banker Gus 
Styias. "The wind whirls by your ears, 
and you can often change direction by 
simply moving your body. You're really 
flying by the seat of your pants." 

Bombing Flour Sacks. The craft, so 
small that it tucks into a garage, so light 
that it can be lifted to the airfield atop 
a Thunderbird, was developed by Igor 
Bensen, 49, a Russian-born engineer. 
In the 1950s he set up Bensen Aircraft 
in Raleigh, N.C., to make and market 
sets of parts, which cost anywhere from 
$700 without engine to $2,600 for a 
complete kit that bolts together like 
an Erector set. To help push his prod- 
uct, Bensen founded the Popular Rotor- 
craft Association three years ago. Mem- 
bership has already grown to 4,000 in 
all 50 states and 60 foreign countries, 
includes Thailand's king, currently as- 
sembling his own Bensen gyrocopter. 

At El Mirage dry lake, 100 miles 
north of Los Angeles, the Southern 
California chapter, which has 250 mem- 
bers, last week was able to mount a 
44-plane air force for its annual fly-in, 
put on a dazzling display of aerial 
stunts, precision landings, and simulated 
bombing with colored flour sacks. The 
gyrocopters came as plain or fancy as 
the owners could afford, but all were 
equipped with a pusher engine, one 
rudder, one rotor blade, and a single 
seat with steering stick. The gas tank 
holds six gallons, good for about an 
hours flight. The craft can rise to an 
altitude of two miles, but most flyers 
preferred to stay under 600 ft. 

Zero Landings. Since the Federal 
Aviation Agency requires all gyrocop- 
ters to be at least 51% homemade, 
there were hairy tales of accidents to 
swap. One builder had mounted his 
rotor blade upside down, then vainly 
tried taking off with it that way. An- 
other had added bolts to eliminate rotor 
teetering; when he took off, his craft 
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turned into a gyroscope, flipped over 

and collapsed. 

The FAA requires only a student li- 
cense to fly, and many beginners start 
by "kiting"—being dragged behind a 
car on a long cable while they gently 
try takeoffs and maneuvering. "There's 
almost no danger in this sport,” main- 
tains Ken Brock, founder of the South- 
ern California chapter. “Most airplane 
crashes occur on takeoff or landing. 
But with gyrocopters you go only 20 
to 30 m.p.h. on takeoff, and land at 
about zero to 5 m.p.h.” 

Crumpled Craft. “The main fear is 
losing your rotor blade," says Don 
White, a mechanical engineer at Doug- 
las Aircraft. “I imagine nearly every 
guy has had at least one engine failure, 
and this is something you can cope 
with. The gyrocopter just settles down 
to earth. But if you lose your rotor 
blade, you're out of luck. Its like a 
wing on an airplane." Fortunately, the 
gyrocopter is what pilots call “а for- 
giving plane"; the construction tends to 
give on crashing, and there is little mass 
to crush or entangle the pilot. "If he 
lands in any direction but upside down," 
savs one flyer, "the pilot will generally 
be O.K." 

A dramatic case in point occurred 
during last week's fly-in. Rex Evatt, a 
veteran Santa Clara gyrocopter pilot 
flying a borrowed craft, banked too 
steeply in the 30-m.p.h. wind, crashed 
onto the dry-lake floor. The craft crum- 
pled, the rotor snapped to pieces, but 
Evatt stepped out unhurt, apologized 
to his friend for cracking up his $2,000 
machine, and the next day was back 
flying again. 
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MEDICINE 


THANATOLOGY 


What Is Life? 
When Is Death? 


Death had always seemed a relatively 
simple and clearly definable end to life. 
It came when a man stopped breathing 
and his heart stopped beating. Today, 
that definition needs added definition. 
With mechanical heart and breathing 
aids, and intravenous feedings, doctors 
can keep patients technically alive in 
hospitals for months or even years while 
they are in a deep coma.  — 

Many physicians now believe that the 
question “Is this patient dead?” should 
be answered largely on the basis of his 


“DEATH ON A PALE HOR 


Slowly but inexorably, the blood pres- 
sure will fall until it can no longer sup- 
port the kidneys or other vital organs. 
“This,” says Dr. Zukoski, “is an agonal 
type of death. We can carry the pro 
longation of so-called life too far.” 

All that the mechanical aids can do 
after the brain has reached its point of 
no return, says Dr. Hamlin, is to “main- 
tain the look of life in the face of 
death.” And at frightful cost in both 
money and emotion. The patient's fam- 
ily, says MHarvard's Dr. Robert S. 
Schwab, suffers cruelly and may have 
to pay $250 a day for apparatus which 
is merely sending blood through an or- 
ganism that is otherwise dead. “When,” 
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When do you pull the plug? 


electroencephalogram (EEG or “brain 
wave") tracings. "Although the heart 
has been enthroned through the ages 
as the sacred chalice of life's blood," 
says Boston's Neurosurgeon Dr. Hanni- 
bal Hamlin, “the human spirit is the 
product of man's brain, not his heart." 
Yet generally, in legal practice, a pro- 
nouncement of death is based only upon 
the heart's having stopped beating and 
takes no account of the brain. 
Machine as Master. To decide just 
when the human spirit is gone, just 
when the intricate machinery should be 
turned off and the heart allowed to stop, 
is far more than a legal problem. It 
involves the doctor as deeply as it does 
the patient or his anguished kin. Trained 
from his first day in medical school 
that his duty is to save and prolong 
life, the physician may not only resort 
to extraordinary measures, but he may 
continue them even after a flat EEG 
line (meaning no electrical activity in 
the brain) has persisted so long that 
there can be no real hope of recovery. 
When the physician decides to sup- 
e-patient with mechanical aids 


— "after the EEG has gone flat, says Sur- 


geon Charles F. Zukoski III of the VA 
Hospital in Nashville, he runs the risk of 
letting the machine become his master. 
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he asks, *do you pull the plug out and 
make this expensive equipment available 
to someone who might live?" 

Flexible Rule. At Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, the criterion laid down by 
Neurologist Schwab is that the EEG 
must remain flat for about 24 hours, and 
stay flat despite external stimuli such as 
a loud noise. There must be no muscular 
or pupillary reflexes; the patient must 
have no heartbeat or respiration of his 
own—only what the machines are pro- 
viding. “After that," says Dr. Schwab, 
"the physician in charge can agree to 
turn off the artificial aids and pro- 
nounce the patient dead." 

How long the EEG must remain flat 
depends on circumstances. After barbi- 
turate poisoning or long exposure to ех- 
treme cold, a patient might have a flat 
EEG for several hours and still be capa- 
ble of full recovery. Dr. Schwab would 
leave the precise timing to the physi- 
cian's judgment in each case. 

The question of when to “pull the 
plug" and let death occur has acquired 
new urgency with the practice of trans- 
planting kidneys and other vital organs. 
Transplant surgeons want organs as 
fresh as possible; the chance that a ca- 
daver kidney will work well in the re- 
cipient patient is vastly increased if it 
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RELIGION 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Renewing the Brotherhoods 


A brother is not a father in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church—and establishing 
the distinction perennially bothers the 
brothers. Currently meeting in Rome to 
stress their identity and work toward 
reform, Vatican Council style, are gen- 
eral chapters of two of these little- 
understood congregations: the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools, and the Chris- 
tian Brothers of Ireland. 

Even some reasonably well-educated 
Catholics still think of brothers vaguely 
as “male nuns," California's little old 
wine makers, or as spoiled priests who 
didn't quite make the grade, usually 
because of not knowing enough Latin. 
Brothers are laymen who take vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience, live in 
community, but have no ecclesiastical 
functions; unlike priests, they do not 
say Mass or hear confessions. 

Profits from the Winery. Most of the 
traditional religious orders of priests, 
such as the Benedictines or Dominicans, 
also have brothers; they are generally 
second-class citizens of their commu- 
nities assigned to such menial tasks as 
running telephone switchboards or mon- 
astery kitchens. But there are also 28 
modern orders composed primarily or 
exclusively of brothers, who are (with 
one exception) not bossed by priests, 
run their own worldwide networks of 
schools and hospitals, and are as eager 
as Jesuits to get Ph.D.s. 

The largest of these congregations 
is the 18,000-member Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, founded in 1680 by 
France's St. Jean Baptiste de la Salle. 
They operate eight colleges and 96 high 
schools in the U.S.; the schools in Cali- 
fornia benefit from the profits of the 
famed Napa Valley winery. Next in size 
are the Marist Brothers (10,400) and 
the Irish Christian Brothers (3,900). 

Dressed Like Women. More than 
most churchly organizations, the broth- 
ers’ groups have good reason to recon- 
sider their rules in the light of the Sec- 
ond Vatican Council. A majority of the 
congregations are less than two cen- 
turies old, and their constitutions gen- 
erally reflect the rigid piety of the Coun- 
cil of Trent more than the counsels of 
Christ. The Brothers of the Christian 
Schools are constitutionally forbidden 
to accept girls into their schools or 
teach in institutions not run by the con- 
gregation. They must give absolute obe- 
dience to their superiors, and until re- 
cently spiritual training in the brother- 
hoods operated on the principle that 
rote made right. “They dressed us like 
women and treated us like little boys,” 
complains Irish Christian Brother Rich- 
ard Unsworth of Montebello, Calif. 

The brothers themselves have plenty 
of ideas of reform. One common com- 
plaint is lack of democracy and excess 
of gerontocracy. Superiors are appoint- 
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ed rather than elected, often are con- 
sidered ready for authority only at an 
age when laymen would be considering 
retirement. “You had to have six strokes 
to qualify for office," complains one 
brother. To emphasize their vocation as 
laymen, some brothers would like to 
abandon their religious robes; others 
hold that brothers should now be or- 
dained as priests or deacons to help solve 
the church's worldwide shortage of cler- 
ics. But chastity is not a burning issue— 


ISRAEL SHENKER 


CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS BROTHERS IN ROME* 
More than little old wine makers. 


"marriage and monasticism are mutual- 
ly exclusive," says a Benedictine brother. 

Spirit of the Founders. In the midst 
of a great society that has declared war 
on poverty, the brothers are also re- 
considering what it means to be poor. 
Marist Brother Kevin B. Donohue of 
Washington's Catholic University sug- 
gests that the brotherhoods' spirit of pov- 
erty would be better defined as simplic- 
ity. Although most of the congrega- 
tions were organized to educate the 
poor, at least half the students in U.S. 
schools run by the brothers are white, 
middle-class Catholics. 

Although vocations are few and far 
between in Europe, the congregations in 
the U.S. have more than held their own 
—which to some brothers is ample 
proof that they have not yet lost their 
vitality or their usefulness to the church. 
They believe that current questions 
about the role of the brother can onl 
lead to what Irish Christian Brot 
John Brickell of Chicago calls “а d 
understanding of our хос : 
than any change in its” 
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PROTESTANTS 
The Prison Prophet 


If asked to name the most influential 
work of modern Christian thought, old- 
er Protestant divines might point tc 
Karl Barth’s powerful commentary on 
The Epistle to the Romans or Paul Til- 
lich’s Systematic Theology. Younger 
ministers, on the other hand, would be 
far more likely to cite a book that is 
scarcely more than an elliptical frag- 
ment of theology, since it was never 
intended for publication at all. It is the 
Letters and Papers from Prison by Die- 
trich Bonhoeffer, the now-famed Ger- 
man Lutheran pastor who was arrested 
and later executed by the Nazis. 

Some of Bonhoeffer’s appeal for the 
young stems from the remarkable drama 
of his life. The son of a prosperous 
neurologist, he studied theology at the 
University of Berlin in the 1920s and 
quickly gained a reputation as one of 
Germany’s most promising young Prot- 
estant thinkers. After Hitler came to 
power, Bonhoeffer joined the anti-Nazi 
“Confessing Church,” for which he later 
ran a secret, illegal seminary at Finken- 
walde. In 1939, Bonhoeffer, who had 
once been a pacifist, refused the safety 
of exile in the U.S. Even though em- 
ployed as a German intelligence agent, 
he secretly joined the underground. 

The Man for Others. Bonhoeffer be- 
lieved that it was morally right to assas- 
sinate Hitler, and had a share in plan- 
ning an abortive 1943 plot against the 
Führers life. That year, however, he 
was arrested; in 1945 he was tried for 
treason and hanged by the SS at the 
Flossenbürg concentration camp in Ba- 
varia, a few days before the area was 
liberated by Allied troops. At his death, 
he was 39. 

Had he died before the war began, 
Bonhoeffer would have been remem- 
bered only as a dedicated young minis- 
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BONHOEFFER & BERLIN STUDENTS (1932) 
Some admit, and some simply borrow. 


ter cut down before his time. But during 
his years of commitment to the under- 
ground, he matured from pastor to 
prophet. In his incomplete Ethics, he 
proposed a practical, person-centered 
morality based on love rather than law 
which in some ways foreshadows to. 
day's "situation ethics" (TIME, Jan. 21), 
His most radical and prophetic ideas 
Bonhoeffer explored in the letters he 
wrote from Berlins Tegel prison to 
his friend and fellow pastor, Eberhard 
Bethge. These reveal the vision of a 
new kind of secular Christianity, preach- 
ing the Gospel of Jesus, “the man for 
others," using a “nonreligious interpre- 
tation of Biblical concepts." 

Pervasive Influence. Bonhoeffer the 
radical prophet was in many ways de- 
voutly orthodox. The kind of “worldly 
holiness" that he proposed for modern 
Christians took for granted the neces- 
sity of the church, the sacraments, an 
inner spiritual discipline. Some Bon- 
hoeffer interpreters believe that he 
would have worked out his radical the- 
ology in light of his firm commitment 
to church doctrine, which is reflected 
in his early writings. One such state- 
ment of the “orthodox” Bonhoeffer has 
just been published under the title Christ 
the Center (Harper & Row; $3). It is the 
text of his 1933 lectures on Christology 
at the University of Berlin, which Beth- 
ge reconstructed from student notes. 
The lectures show Bonhoeffer grappling 
with a theological question that he re- 
turned to in the prison letters: Who 
is Christ? In one lecture he speaks of 
Christ as being “for me,” and standing 
“on the boundary of my existence, be- 
yond my existence, but still for me"—a 
foreshadowing of his later concept of 
Jesus as the man for others. 

Bonhoeffer left no school of disciples, 
but he has nonetheless become the most 
frequently quoted theologian of his gen- 
eration. For better or worse, his idea 
of a “religionless Christianity” has been 
taken up by today’s death-of-God think- 
ers. His belief that the church must 
exist to serve the world is axiomatic 
to activist ministers. So pervasive is his 
influence that Lutheran Church His- 
torian Martin Marty once suggested di- 
viding the theological world into two 
groups: those who admit their debt to 
Bonhoeffer, and those who borrow his 
ideas without acknowledgement. 


JEWS 


What's in a Name? 

Haim Cohn, a justice of Israel’s Su- 
preme Court, last March married twice- 
divorced, once-widowed Michal Smoira 
—and thereby, say Orthodox rabbis, 
seriously violated Jewish religious law. 
Cohn transgressed not because he is a 
Jew, or because he is a judge, but simply 
because of his name. To be a Cohn— 
or a Cohen, Kohn, Kahn, Coen, Cahn, 
Kahane, Kagan or even Katz—is to be 
a descendant of Moses’ brother Aaron 
and his sons, who were the first heredi- 
tary kohanim (priests) of Israel. The 
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has been the dominating factor in the 
stock-market plunge that began last 
February. Contributing to that same 
uncertainty were various indexes re- 
leased by the Government last week, 

On the up—or as many consider it, 
inflationary—side were figures indicat- 
ing that during 1966's first quarter, pre- 
tax corporate profits were 11% higher 
than a year ago. The gross national 
product was up $16.7 billion to an an- 
nual rate of $714 billion, but Washing- 
ton expects the pace to slow in the 
second quarter. 

At the same time, figures released for 
April indicated that some of the swell 
was gone from the inflationary balloon. 
Unemployment was more or less static 
at 3.7% . Durable-goods orders declined 
3% to $23.9 billion, and housing starts, 
after a good March, dropped 4%. In- 
dustrial production was up, but it was 
the smallest gain since last September. 

Inflation by Anti-Inflation. The April 
figures would certainly suggest that in- 
flation is no longer nearly so inevitable 
as it seemed only a few weeks ago. Yet 
no sooner did the slowdown statistics 
come through than out came the cost-of- 
living index. It is based on the U.S.'s 
last significant inflationary period— 
1957-59—and for April, as it had 
in the three previous months, it showed 
an increase. This time the index was 
up by 3.5%, to a level of 112.5, mean- 
ing that last month it required $112.50 
to buy what a consumer was able to 
purchase for $100 during the base pe- 
riod. When added to the January-March 
increases, it represented the sharpest 
four-month hike in the cost of living in 
the last 15 years. 

By most standards, this is inflation. 
Yet at the same time, those who looked 
closely at the figures could find room 
for argument. Food costs, which up to 
now had been leading the index upward, 
were stable in April. Major factors in 
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U.S. BUSINESS 


WALTER BENNETT 


EDT. & 
FOWLER & CONNOR AT PRESS CONFERENCE 
Surrender, as long as the war goes on. 


the increase were the restoration of 
federal excise taxes on autos and tele- 
phone service plus recent hikes in mort- 
gage interest rates. Thus, anti-inflation- 
ary measures were actually inflating the 
cost of living. 

Amid all this, the U.S. business com- 
munity, despite complaints about Gov- 
ernment policies, still generally reck- 
опей the nation’s economy as being 
sound (see box, next page). And, as 
was often noted, more American citi- 
zens were living better than ever before, 
and even the paper losses suffered in 
the hypersensitive stock market could 
not conceal the fact that investors had, 
by and large, done wonderfully well 
over the last couple of years. 


MONEY 


Forlorn Hopes 
When he travels to Spain this week 
for an American Bankers Association 
conference, Treasury Secretary Henry 
Fowler will conspicuously fly a U.S. air- 
line (TWA), will probably stay only one 
day and, he says, "l may carry my 
lunch." Reason for this frugality: once 
again the U.S.’s hopes for ending its gold 
outflow have proved to be forlorn. ~ 
Fowler, who only three months ago 
was insisting that the U.S. would whip 
the eight-year-old problem in 1966, ap- 
peared last week at a Washington news 
conference with Commerce Secretary 
John Connor, and reported morosely 
that the deficit in the nation's balance of 
payments jumped to an annual rate 
32.3 billion in the first quarter, up fro 
last year's $1.3 billion. Fowle 
ceded that the U.S. has surre 
about all hopes of a 
as long as the wa 
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In an anxious economy, the moods and opinions 
of top businessmen take on added importance. 
While their opinions were mixed, their mood last 
week was still generally optimistic. A sampling: 


e RoBERT W. GALVIN, chairman of Chicago-based Mo- 
torola, Inc.: ^I see a continued rise through 1967. Wheth- 
er auto production is up or down 296 doesn't matter. 
The new technology will result in new products and new 
demand. Technology is making the present means of 
production obsolete, so we have to invest to stay in busi- 
ness and capital investment will thus stay high. I don't see 
any break in the confidence of businessmen." 

e JOHN L. COOPER, president of Massachusetts Investors 
Growth Stock Fund:* “The earnings of the major com- 
panies will be higher in general in 1966, on the order of 
10%. On that basis, it would seem logical for the stock 
market to recover somewhat. But we have had a change 
of psychology hard to predict about, and this is compli- 
cated by the fact that there are unpredictable world 
events—such as the trend in Viet Nam—that will affect 
the market.” 

e KELLEY ANDERSON, president of Boston’s New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.: “The economy is continuing 
upward. Taxes should go up, although I wouldn’t like it. 
And Washington should cut out some of these foolish 
expenditures.” 

* TILFORD C. GAINES, vice president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago: “The President would be well advised 
to have a tax bill introduced in Congress. If it is not 
needed by August, he can let it die. But if it is needed, 
then all the committee work will be done. As for the 
economy, defense spending will level off some time in the 
next year, and this will have a depressing effect. However. 
right now all evidence points to a continued upward 
trend in the months ahead." 

e JosEPH L. BLock, chairman of Chicago's Inland Steel 
Co., who in 1962 helped break the steel price rise by re- 


fusing to go along with the rest of the industry: "The 
wage-price guidelines а Y 
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e THomas F. Patron, c 
Steel: “A tax increase at this time 
Only unnecessary but also injurious 
growth. The nation has not yet had 
the full deflationary effects of the in 
rowing, high social security taxes, th 
in the schedules for tax withholding 
certain excise taxes.” 

e Mitts B. LANE JR., president of Atlanta's Ciis 
Southern National Bank: “You know we Amatia 
ways overdo things, whether it's an ice cream 
Scotch and soda. In not too long, we'll be looki 
to stimulate the economy. The slowdown is wg 
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low capital investment, Downtowners 
can substantially undercut hotel room 
prices, thus siphon off an instant clien- 
tele. So far, the Downtowners have been 
keeping things hot for hotels mainly in 
smaller cities. As Vice President Ronald 
Kirkpatrick, 33, sees it, that is only the 
beginning. “We have been in training,” 
he says. “Now we're big enough to take 
on New York and Chicago." 


THE NORTHWEST 


Pugetopolis 

Along March Point on Washington's 
Fidalgo Island, where three generations 
of the March family let their sheep out 
to graze on bucolic farm land, there 
are now Shell and Texaco refineries and 
there will soon be a $15 million Lone 
Star Cement plant. Near by, at sleepy 
Port Townsend, Crown Zellerbach has 
built a pulp mill. 

Throughout the entire Puget Sound 
area, stretching 140 miles from Tacoma 
through Seattle, Everett and Belling- 
ham to the Canadian border, the land 
where settlers thought they had found a 
paradise, with sheltered waterways on 
the front step and mountains in the 
backyard, is bursting with new indus- 
try. Already, natives are dubbing it 
Pugetopolis. Said Washington Governor 
Daniel Evans last week: "In our state's 
history, the present expansion is second 
in significance only to that during the 
gold rush of 1898." 

On Stream. On the coast north of 
Bellingham, the first molten aluminum 
was tapped last week from the pots of 
the new $135 million Intalco plant, 
which will be the third biggest alumi- 
num-producing plant in the world when 
its threé potlines are on stream. The 
owners of Intalco—American Metal 
Climax, Howmet and France's Pechiney 
Co.—were attracted by cheap, abun- 
dant power from the Bonneville grid. 
cheap land, sheltered deep water and 
fine living for employees. 
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Farther south, around Seattle, Boe- 
ing's huge $3 billion backlog of orders 
means a $250 million expansion this 
year and 35,000 new jobs. 

Intalco and Boeing are only two of 
the manifestations of Pugetopolis—and 
many Pugetopolitans are now worried 
about whether, in the process of indus- 
trialization, their paradise will be lost. 
*How can our state grow with grace?" 
asks Governor Evans. “We have been 
the beneficiaries of time and space. We 
have not suffered the silt and smoke of 
overindustrialization—yet. We have not 
succeeded in completely obliterating 
the beauty of our countryside or pol- 
luting our waters—yet. But time, which 
has been on our side, is rapidly run- 
ning out.” 

Bird Cover. Some of the companies 
creating Pugetopolis are showing con- 
siderable conscience. On its 1,200 acres, 
Intalco has planted bird cover, posted 
the lands for hunting, leased ground 
cheaply to neighboring farmers and, 
where possible, kept the cherished fruit 
orchards. Its buildings are painted an 
inconspicuous earthy green and buff. 
Near Intalco, at a $50 million refinery, 
Mobil has built in a system for the 
bacteriological destruction of poisonous 
phenols, so that wastes discharged into 
Georgia Strait are not harmful to sea 
life. Every year Mobil surveys alternate- 
ly the health of sea and plant life and 
the health of oyster and clam beds in 
tidal waters. е 

Governor Evans has created Design 
for Washington, Inc., to find ways of 
preventing the inevitable growth from 
botching up the landscape. Ап agency 
called Seattle Metro has been most suc- 
cessful in checking water pollution 
around Seattle. But Washington's laws 
on the whole are not yet ready for the 
boom. Around Bellingham there are no 
zoning or pollution regulations. Wheth- 
er or not the coast remains a paradise 
is. for the moment at least, up to the 
esthetic sense of industry. 


MOBIL OIL REFINERY AT FERNDALE, WASH. 
Invading paradise with a conscience. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 


Down Their Own Street 

Analyzing a decline of 5% since Jan- 
uary in values on the Brussels Stock 
Exchange, Executive Henri Carpentier 
gives the traditional explanation. “When 
New York is booming, we're stable. 
When New York is stable, we’re doing 
bad. And when New York is doing bad, 
we're doing very bad. Therefore, we're 
doing very bad right now." 

Carpentier's point of view was under- 
standable—as far as Brussels is con- 
cerned. But fact is that values on most 
European bourses have fallen because 
of internal economic problems, moving 
independently and ahead of Wall Street. 

Most European markets hit alltime 
highs in the period 1960-62; they have 
been slipping steadily ever since. Among 
the reasons: the tight-money policies 
of most West European governments; 
labor shortages, which restrict growth 
possibilities; the lack in Europe of big 
institutional investors; and corporate se- 
crecy protected by law. AII these add 
up to low stock yields and considerable 
public skepticism about stock markets 
in general. 

Since January, the rate of stock slip- 
page has stepped up. Thus, Zurich values 
are down 64% this year. Amsterdam 
is down 8196, the German Herstatt 
index is off 124% and Paris Bourse 
prices are down 24%. There is one 
bright spot on the European market 
scene: after a very bad 1965, stoic 
British investors, convinced that infla- 
tion is here to stay and that stocks are 
the best protection, have upped the 
London Exchange 5.596 this year. And 
some groups of stocks, including gas, 
because of recent North Sea discoveries, 
and aircraft, because of improved prof- 
its, are up an average 20%. 


INDIA 


Fertilizer to Fight Hunger 


Forever hungry, India needs fertilizer 
to inspire the food production neces- 
sary for its burgeoning population. The 
answer of course lies in chemical fer- 
tilizers. Since independence, the Indi- 
an government has built six chemical- 
fertilizer plants; to these is due much 
of the credit for the fact that per capita 
food production has actually gone up 
15% in the last 15 years, This is not 
nearly enough, but under Pandit Nehru 
India refused to allow foreign compa- 
nies to "exploit" the country's potential 
market for fertilizer, 
Nehru's successor, the late Lal Baha- 
dur Shastri, moved toward changing 
th icy. India's food crisis, he de. 
c a5 Just too terrible to let social- 
ist doctrine stand in the way of solu- 
- tion. “At his recommendation, an agri- 

cultural program was adopted last De- 
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cember that, among other things, allows 
foreign firms to build and operate their 
own fertilizer plants—and set their own 
prices. After Shastri died, the new 
Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
Nehru's daughter, was ultimately Cone 
vinced of the program’s necessity. De- 
spite some indigenous political sniping, 
she has strongly sponsored it since. 
Recognizing the world’s biggest poten- 
tial fertilizer market when they see it, 
American firms are hurrying to get in 
on the ground floor. Items: 
> American International Oil Co. a 
subsidiary of Amoco, has signed an 
agreement to build and manage jointly 
with the Indian government a $65 mil- 
lion plant in Madras with a capacity of 
200,000 tons of nitrogenous fertilizer 
annually. 
» International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. is building a $68 million, 418,- 
000-ton-a-year plant in the southeastern 
state of Andhra. 
> Armour & Co. has signed a prelimi- 
nary agreement with the Birla Gwalior 
industrial group to build a $50 million, 
220,000-ton fertilizer firm in Goa. 
> Allied Chemical Corp., which has 
been toying with the idea for four 
years, is now seriously negotiating with 
a private Indian firm, Andhra Sugars, to 
finance a $35 million plant in Andhra. 
> Phillips Petroleum Co. is surveying 
the possibility of a plant near Calcutta. 
If, as the Indians hope, all this comes 
to pass, Indian nitrogenous-fertilizer 
production will rise from 243,884 tons 
in 1965 to 2,500,000 tons in five years. 
With that, grain production should go 
up from 76 million tons to 120 mil- 
lion tons. And that, says Mrs. Gandhi, 
would give India *a reasonable margin 
of safety.” 
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chain; among his six hotels are Rio's 
220-room Excelsior Copacabana, Sao 
Paulo's 17-story Jaragua and the 420- 
room Nacionál in Brasília. All of this 
grew from the time when, at age 40, 
he took the last $1,000 that he had 
salvaged from a bankrupt Sáo Paulo 
saloon, invested it in a small hotel and 
with an intuitive taste for food and 
service, proved himself a born innkeep- 
er—and bookkeeper as well. His worth, 
at latest reckoning: $30 million. 
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Producing Vacations 

Who wants a vacation on which the 
customer brings his own sheets, sleeps 
in a thatch-roofed hut, goes without 
electricity, and uses a communal toilet? 
The 520,000 members of the Paris- 
based Club Méditerranée, that's who. 

This week the club opens for the sea- 
son five of its 18 summer "villages," 
mostly scattered around the Mediter- 
ranean (one village is far away in the 
Pacific on Tahiti). It also runs eleven 
winter ski resorts. Among them, they 
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grossed $16 million, for a profit of 
$746,870, last year, and the 1966 gross 
is expected to be $20 million. 

What makes the Club Méditerranée 
a success is its prices, usually less than 
a traveler on his own would spend on 
air fare alone. After paying annual $3 
dues, a club member can, for instance, 
go and spend two weeks on the Greek 
island of Corfu for $210, which is $70 
less than the regular round-trip tourist 
air fare from Paris (an off-season third 
week is thrown in free). Two weeks at 
the Djerba, Tunisia, village costs $200. 
Three weeks in Tahiti costs $1,120—or 
$660 less than the economy air fare 
from Paris. Group charter travel, a 
huge turnover and the unfancy villages 
make profits at these prices. 

Despite the huts and the lack of elec- 
tricity, club living is far from primitive. 
Since 400,000 of the members are 
French, the food is up to first-rate 
French standards, and without extra 
cost a member can drink as much wine 
as he wishes at meals. Also available 
are sailboats, motorboats, scuba gear, 
skis and other equipment. 

The club was established in 1950 by 
a onetime Belgian diamond cutter, Gé- 
rard Blitz, 54, who got into the business 
by way of running hotels to rehabilitate 
concentration-camp victims after the 
war. Blitz now owns 40% of the club’s 
shares, and Baron Edmond de Roth- 
schild’s Compagnie Financiére 34%. In 
his original prospectus Blitz said the vil- 
lages would permit members to escape 
from offices and factories and "redis- 
cover the natural rhythm of life." Club 
President Gilbert Trigano, 45, takes a 
less lofty view. Says he: "We look on 
vacations as a product. We produce va- 
cations just as another firm might pro- 
duce, say, automobiles." 
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The Well-Tempered Clavier 


MEMOIRS 1945-53 by Konrad Ade- 
nauer. 477 pages. Regnery. $10. 


Memoirists are the musicians of 
history. Churchills English eloquence 
thumped the drumhead of World War II 
into a heroic thunder with his wartime 
memoirs. Charles de Gaulle drew a dry 
bow over the taut strings of French 
postwar political chaos to produce his 
searching remembrance of things past. 
Now Konrad Adenauer is onstage with 
the first volume of his memoirs, cover- 
ing the period from 1945, when Ger- 
many lay in ruins, to 1953, when the 
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KONRAD ADENAUER IN 1949 
Unfazed by the horrors of defeat. 


postwar Wirtschaftswunder dawned. 
Adenauer’s instrument, not surprisingly, 
is a brisk and Bachlike clavier, well 
tempered by the author’s 90 years. 

Keen Vision. “At the end of Septem- 
ber 1944,” he begins, “I was arrested 
again and sent to the Gestapo prison 
at Brauweiler. I was kept in solitary 
confinement and liked it.” Adenauer 
had been in and out of Nazi prisons 
Since 1933, when Hitler booted him 
from the lord-mayoralty of Cologne. 
At War's end, he was a tough, uncom- 
promising democrat of 70, unfazed by. 
the horrors of defeat (he had witnessed 
the decline of both Bismarck and the 
Kaiser). When the Gestapo released 
him during the Gótterdámmerung of the 
Allied advance, Adenauer trekked cir- 
cuitously through the flooded Rhineland 

to his home at Rhóndorf, then sat out 

a vicious artillery duel between U.S 

troops at the Remagen bridgehead and 


| Wehrmacht gunners who were dug in 


directly behind his house. Walking in 
his garden one Sunday, Adenauer came 
under fire. “About 300 yards away, 1 
saw a shell hurtling towards me," he 
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writes. “I could gauge distances fairly 
well, because І knew the area intimate- 
ly.” Der Alte hit the dirt, and survived 
to become West Germany's first post. 
war Chancellor. His keen vision paid 
off well in both situations. 

Adenauer saw that the old, Roman 
Catholic—oriented Center Party of Wei- 
mar days could no longer survive in а 
Germany divided first by occupation 
zones, then by the Iron Curtain. His 
Christian Democratic Union split the 
Center, encouraged Protestant and 
peasant membership, and in 1949 edged 
out the older, better organized Socialist 
Party of Kurt Schumacher to win Ger- 
many's first free election in a genera- 
tion. Then began the adroit maneuver- 
ing that brought Germany into NATO 
and won back the Saar coal and steel 
complex that France had taken. In 
1953, he made his first trip to the U.S. 
and stood at attention in Arlington 
Cemetery while an American military 
band played Deutschland über Alles. 

Venom Aplenty. In orchestrating this 
remarkable account of Germany's rise 
from defeated enemy to much courted 
ally, Adenauer's tone is dry and pro- 
fessorial, often lacking in the details of 
the humanism that his C.D.U. programs 
espouse philosophically. But there - is 
venom aplenty—directed mainly at the 
British Labor government of Clement 
Attlee (which Adenauer accuses of un- 
fairly aiding his German Socialist oppo- 
sition in the immediate postwar years) 
and at Socialist Party Leader Schu- 
macher. Adenauer scarcely mentions 
his successor as Chancellor, Ludwig 
Erhard, who during these years as Eco- 
nomic Affairs Minister was laying the 
groundwork for the “economic mira- 
cle,” and he gives short shrift to every 
postwar Allied leader save Harry Tru- 
man. His characterization of Truman, 
whom he credits with saving Western 
Europe from Communism through his 
strong stand in 1947-48 in Greece and 
Turkey, might well be applied to der 
Alte himself: “Truman was a person- 
ality apt to stick tenaciously to a deci- 
sion once taken, and unlikely to be 
deflected from it by criticism.” A later 
volume of Adenauer’s memoirs will deal 
with Dwight Eisenhower. 


Money, Magic & Love 


PROMETHEUS: THE LIFE OF BALZAC 
by André Maurois. 573 pages. Harper & 
Row. $10. 


Honoré de Balzac did not look or act 
like a writer, and the literary assessors 
of his time declined to treat him as 
one. He was short, fat, gap-toothed, 
Messy, and, according to one contem- 
porary, had “the face of a pantler, the 
general look of a cobbler, the girth of 
a barrelmaker, the manners of a hatter.” 
Estimates of his work were hardly more 
flattering: Sainte-Beuve dismissed his 
style as “prolix and formless, slack.” 
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Sumitomo thinks corner-cutting is strictly legitimate when 
it doubles the efficiency of the steelmaking process. 

We offer the $16,000,000 harbor at our huge Wakayama Works 
as an example. Here we've cut all the corners out of cargo-handling. 
Giant ore carriers from abroad glide straight in from the Pacific Ocean, 
glide straight under the stacks of our blast furnaces, 
unload, and glide straight out again. 

Then we've also built an ingenious railroad at Wakayama that's 
the envy of steelmen everywhere. We cut the corners out of it, too. 
Now it covers every acre of the plant in 34 miles of straight track. 
Never crosses itself. Packs blazing hot ingots to the blooming 
mill with a toot and a holler. We save reheating time; 
and pass the savings on to customers. 

Of course, the advantages of this kind of corner-cutting are obvious. 
In three years, we've doubled the amount of crude steel production. 
And new expansion is just around the corner. | 
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tators on the law and books of wisdom, 
young intellectuals were turning social- 
ist, reading Dostoevsky, shaving ofl 
their earlocks, or sailing for New York. 
Encouraged by his rebellious elder 
brother, I. J. Singer, young Bashevis 
thrust increasingly beyond the limits of 
his Orthodox childhood into the world 
of intellectuals and artists. He records 
with touching candor the delight he felt 
when as an adolescent he first wandered 
into the studio of a famous sculptor and 
discovered a stunning new society that 
honored the body as fervently as his fa- 
ther had honored the soul. 

Portrait of the Kaiser. In the final 
fourth of his book, Author Singer bit- 
ingly recounts the collapse of Poland's 
800-year-old Jewish community before 
the brisk and bitter winds of change in 
the years of World War I. One day in 
1916, a group of rabbis was peremp- 
torily summoned to Warsaw's city hall 
for a meeting with occupying German 
officials. The rabbis were terrified. Fa- 
ther Singer carefully bathed, prayed, 
donned his Sabbath best, 3nd resigned- 
ly marched off to the meeting. Instead 
of catastrophe, he met only courtesy. 
Beneath a portrait of the Kaiser, an 
epauleted military doctor displayed a 
big picture of a louse, explained that it 


ISAAC BASHEVIS SINGER (AT 18) 
Like a letter from home. 


caused typhus, and reminded the rabbis 
that cleanliness aecorded well with their 
religion. It is probably the last time in 
history that a German enjoined a Jew 
to better Judaism. 


The James (T. Farrell) Version 


WHEN TIME WAS BORN by James T. 
Farrell. 64 pages. The Smith, $3.50. 


James T. Farrell is the most heroic 
figure in modern American letters. No 


^ one else, in the face of such resolute 
| popi Паг and critical discouragement for 


50 many years, would persist with un- 
sullied vocation. so doggedly and pro- 
lifically in the lonely and exacting art of 
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fiction. His unrequited passion for litera- 
ture must be the most gallantly unfor- 
tunate affair since an emperor penguin 
fell in love with Admiral Byrd (and fo}. 
lowed him around, hinting with gifts or 
egg-shaped stones that he would like to 
join the Navy). 

Farrell calls his latest literary enter- 
prise a prose poem. It is neither Prose 
nor poem, but it appears to be an at. 
tempt to rewrite the first chapters of 
the Book of Genesis. The first sentence 
blithers and blathers and blunders along 
for five pages and 1,390 words. Reading 
it can only be likened to the experience 
of a man who, having lost an election 
bet, has undertaken to eat a pad of 
Brillo and is wondering which is the 
more unpalatable—the steel-wool struc- 
ture or the pink soapy filling. Sample 
Farrell: “Time moved slowly backwards 
through more than one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty years of A.D., and 
five thousand years of B.C., through all 
of the years and years of the Jewish 
calendar . . . before Hector was a pup, 
through the Neolithic and Paleolithic 
ages, back through and before the Dar- 
win man, the Dover man, Pithecanthro- 
pus Erectus, and all of the fathers of 
the fathers. . ." 

King James, who got to have his 
name on the end papers of the most 
widely read English Scripture, had the 
humility to seek the collaboration of 47 
bishops and scholars in producing his 
eponymous Version. James T. Farrell 
collaborates with no one, least of all the 
reader; his version of the Creation was 
written in 20 consecutive hours. The 
anonymous contributing bishops who 
struggled with the Bible took a little 
more time. 


Sample Simenon 


THE PREMIER; THE TRAIN by Georges 
Simenon. 248 pages. Harcourt, Brace 
& World. $4.95. 


Belgian-born Georges Simenon is a 
great tattletale. His endless series of 
novels now total about 500, include a 
mound of pulpy romances, scores of 
Inspector Maigret mysteries, and dozens 
of gritty, graceful character studies 
such.as The Premier and The Train. 
These were first published separately in 
France some years ago. Both are typi- 
cal, tidy iterations of an old Simenon 
thesis: escape in any real sense is im- 
possible. 

In The Premier, the intended escape 
is from oblivion. An aged ex-Premier 
of France, part petty household tyrant, 
part national monument, lives in im- 
patient retirement, awaiting his chance 
to settle old scores and topple old foes. 
When he discovers that his servants are 
all government spies, that his secret pa- 
pers are no longer secret, and that his 
power is nil, he decides that since he 
has been politically dead for years, he 
may as well relax and die physically. 

In The Train, the escape is initially 
from invading Nazis. A diffident, dutiful 
French shopkeeper hustles his pregnant 
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He may be working on your plane some day. On that day 
ell become one of the most important people in your life. 


ЖЕТ! But don't worry. You can depend on him every bit as much 
E as the best mechanic Lufthansa has. 

Ver m ermans have a way of taking the most minute things very 
ssb ; | М . Along with а compulsion to do everything very 
үз | roughly. The combination makes fanatically fussy people. 
И О make fantastically good mechanics. 

eg > even though we don't know who our worst mechanic is, 
mon “know for sure that he's one of the best. 
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7 Always! Because Paxton's clean, 
refreshing menthol taste comes 
protected in a weatherproof plastic 
pack. The exclusive Humiflex pack. B 
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MWIS LIVE! (Capito). Rawls is 
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ELLA FITZGERALD, With assured artistry, 
sings ten songs by Duke Ellington and 
Billy Strayhorn—half dreamy (Passion 
Flower and Azure), half wide-awake (the 
scatting Cotton Tail and What Am I Here 
For). For the first side, the Duke's men 
create a sleepy, dusky background, for 
the second, a pulsing neon midnight. The 
album title: Ella at Duke's Place (Verve). 

HUGH MASEKELA alternates smoldering 
African folk singing with blazing jazz 
trumpeting in his first album, The Ameri- 
canization of Ooga Booga (MGM). He 
has a good rhythm section, and his trum- 
pet, while fast and facile, is also strong 
and deep-voiced. His tutor in folk singing 
is an expert: his ex-wife, Miriam Makeba. 

THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET engages in 
what they call a Jazz Dialogue (Atlantic) 
with the All-Star Jazz Band. It turns into 
a one-sided argument, however, for the 
band talks down the quartet. The delicate 
tracing of Milt Jackson's vibes and John 
Lewis' piano disappears into a lush and 
sometimes too lax setting for pieces like 
Django and Animal Dance. 


CINEMA 


LE BONHEUR. A fascinating Gallic fable 
of infidelity, drenched with springtime col- 
or and quite dispassionate in its point of 
view toward a handsome young carpenter 
who rather casually betrays his beloved 
first wife but finds equal happiness with 
her successor. 

BORN FREE. How a tamed beast learns 
to survive in the wilderness is recalled in 
an enthralling adventure film based on Joy 
Adamson's bestseller about her life with 
Elsa the lioness—superbly photographed 
on location in Kenya. 

LES BONNES FEMMES. АП the humor, 
horror and futility in the lives of four 
commonplace Parisian shopgirls fill a down 
beat but poignant tale by French Director 
Claude Chabrol (The Cousins). 

MORGAN! David Warner and Vanessa 
Redgrave brighten a black British comedy 
in which a fey young artist is slowly de- 
stroyed by his emotional dependence on 
Karl Marx, King Kong and his former 
wife. 

HARPER. A millionaire disappears, and 
Private Eye Paul Newman beats the per- 
fumed shrubbery of Southern California 
to find him. Among the shady ladybirds he 
flushes in passing are Julie Harris, Lauren 
Bacall and Shelley Winters. е 

JUDEX. А sophisticated French tribute 
to period pop art, based on the serialized 
adventures of a half-forgotten superhero 
who liked to vanquish villains and save 
maidens in the silent-screen era. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
With dialogue taken wholly from Scrip- 
ture, Director Pier Paolo Pasolini, an Ital- 
ian Communist, stirringly portrays Christ's 
journey to Calvary as the pilgrimage of a 
ai social agitator. 1 
mS WALLAH. The vestiges of 
British influence in India color a Wry, 
graceful comedy about a young English 
actress (Felicity Kendal) who tours the 
provinces doing Shakespeare and finds her 
real-life romantic role more difficult to 
у: SHOP ON MAIN STREET. This rueful, 
Oscar-winning tragedy about the friend- 
ship between an Aryan carpenter (Josef 
Kroner) and an old Jewish shopkeeper 
(Ida Kamińska) in Nazi-dominated Czech- 
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TIME LISTINGS 


oslovakia incisively depicts the ravages of 
War on one man’s conscience. 

DEAR JOHN. Swedish Director Lars Mag- 
nus Lindgren bases his tender, lusty lesson 
in love on the urgent biochemistry be- 
tween a roaming sailor (Jarl Kulle) and 
a girl (Christina Schollin) having a week- 
end fling. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


MEMOIRS 1945-53, by Konrad Adenauer. 
In the first of two autobiographical in- 
stallments, der Alte reviews the years from 
World War II to the Administration of 
Harry Truman, whom Adenauer deeply 
respected. 

IN MY FATHER’S COURT, by Isaac Bashevis 
Singer. Boyhood years in a Polish rabbi’s 
household are evoked in energetic and 
engaging detail by Yiddish Writer Singer, 
now recognized as one of the great con- 
temporary novelists. 

A GENEROUS MAN, by Reynolds Price. 
Sex and symbolism are intimately inter- 
woven in this funny fable about a North 
Carolina farm boy in pursuit of his 
manhood. 

THE LAST BATTLE, by Cornelius Ryan. On 
Ryan’s canvas, the fall of Berlin is painted 
with meticulous, methodical and frequent- 
ly fascinating detail. 

EARTHLY PARADISE, by Colette; edited by 
Robert Phelps. Colette (1873-1954) was 
the most important woman novelist that 
the French have produced in a century; 
this magnificent collection of her random 
reminiscences shows that she was just as 
important as a memoirist, a female Mon- 
taigne who drank the cup of folly till she 
tasted the dregs of wisdom. 

THE DOCTOR IS SICK, by Anthony Bur- 
gess. Burgess’ late-blooming agility as a 
humorist is evident in this 1960 novel, 
just now reaching the U.S. in the wake of 
his growing reputation. 

1066: THE STORY OF A YEAR, by Denis 
Butler. Nine centuries ago, the Battle of 
Hastings cost King Harold II of England 
his kingdom and his life—a price, as 
Author Butler suggests in this excellent 
first book, that may have been dearer than 
England knew. 

PAPA HEMINGWAY, by A. E. Hotchner. 
An account of Hemingway’s saddest years, 
told by a friend who shared them. 


Best Sellers i 
FICTION 
1. Valley of the Dolls, Susann 
(1 last week) 

2. The Adventurers, Robbins (2) 

3. The Source, Michener (4) 

4. The Double Image, MacInnes (3) 
5. The Embezzler, Auchincloss (5) 
6. Tell No Man, St. Johns (7) 

7. Those Who Love, Stone (8) 

8. Menfreya in the Morning, Holt (9) 
9. Columbella, Whitney 
10. No One Hears But Him, Caldwell 


NONFICTION 

1. The Last Battle, Ryan (1) 
2. In Cold Blood, Capote (2) 
3. Papa Hemingway, Hotchner (3) 
4. Human Sexual Response, 

Masters and Johnson (7) 
5. Unsafe at Any Speed, Nader (10) 
6. Games People Play, Berne (6) _ 
7. The Last 100 Days, Toland (4) _ 
8. The Proud Tower, Tuchma 
9. How to Avoid P. 
10. A Thousand Dc 
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Tempering the Wind 


Sir: Time’s thoughtful Essay on Red 
China [May 20] should do much to tem- 
per the rantings of the bomb-’em-now 
crowd. It brings hope that China might 
yet, given another generation, become a 
world neighbor again. 

à Š x MILTON S. KATZ 


Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


ir: It is unwise to boast that "the U.S. 
Boss more about Red China than does 
any other nation, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Soviet Union." Probably Si- 
nologists in America have collected more 
facts about the physical aspects of China 
than have Sinologists elsewhere. But Chi- 
nese national psychology is far more im- 
portant than any other factor in under- 
standing the Chinese and other ethnic 
groups in Asia. China's perverted na- 
tional psychology—anxiety to prove the 
myth of "center of the world," suspicion 
against the former “imperialists,” and 
frustration at having been an underdog— 
cannot be easily understood or readily 
compensated for by those who have never 
had a similar experience. 

HAK INN RHEE 
Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


The Iceman Cometh 


Sir: Fulbright's accusations about Sai- 
gon as a “brothel” [May 13] are the last 
straw. I have been stationed all over Viet 
Nam, and І am positive it would be most 
unusual to "hear a report that a Viet- 
namese soldier has committed suicide out 
of shame because his wife has been work- 
ing as a bar girl.” I strongly advise Ful- 
bright to come to Viet Nam and see for 
himself before he gets in over his head 
with his faulty and ambiguous statements 
about the dying youth of America and 
their behavior in time of war. Washing- 
ton's biggest problems concerning G.Ls 
in. Viet Nam is their morale. It is not 
unlike the problem the U.S. had in the 
Korean War, and the good Senator isn't 
helping one bit. 
(Prc.) JOSEPH P. NYE Jr. 


U.S.M.C. 
Hué, South Viet Nam 


Sir: Following your guide, I called 
FRanklin 4-2181, Little Rock. A gruff 
voice answered in response to my request 
for “Rocket”: “You have wrong number.” 
Maybe the ice has melted. 

C. W. CRAVEN 
Arlington, Va. 
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The Other Side of the Story 


Sir: The two'dedicated Michigan physi- 
cians referred to in "Volunteers for Viet 
Nam" [May 20], Hugh Sulfridge ang 
Hugh Caumartin, are from Saginaw 
Mich. Evidence of what this city thinks 
of them: they were given $2,000 by one 
of the churches to buy medical Supplies 
and equipment, and more than $1,000 
worth of Chloromycetin has been shipped 
to Viet Nam, paid for by popular sub- 


scription. 
CaRL G. KiNG 
Executive Secretary 
Saginaw County Medical Society 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Sir: You might be interested in our five- 
year-old Holy Family Hospital in Qui 
Nhon. It is staffed by eleven Medical Mis- 
sion Sisters, among them the only Ameri- 
can Catholic Sisters working in Viet Nam. 
Their services include surgery and obstet- 
rics. A venture, started by a Protestant 
Army chaplain and his unit with the hos- 
pital, has been labeled “Operation Hare- 
lip.” For the past few months, the men 
have been bringing Vietnamese children 
with harelips to the hospital, passing the 
hat to cover the expenses of corrective 
surgery performed by Sister M. Virginia 
Sayers, M.D., of Toledo, Ohio. 

SISTER BERNADETTE MARIE, SCMM 
Medical Mission Sisters 
Philadelphia 


Better Things in Smaller Packages 


Sir: Every time Detroit makes cars [May 
20] that are too long, too big, and too 
expensive, car sales drop, and we have to 
listen to theories about the “sagging econ- 
omy” and “tight money.” I wish the man- 
ufacturers would get out of those smoke- 
filled rooms and ask me how to run the 
auto business. What most of .us want is 
a small, good-looking, economical car, as 
demonstrated by our eagerness to buy the 
compacts. Since they’ve made those bigger 
and bigger, we’ve stopped buying them. I 
notice Mustang sales haven’t dropped. 
(Mrs.) NANcy STEVENSON ADAMS 

Athens, Ohio 


Sir: W. B. Murphy’s prediction that the 
auto-safety issue will probably blow over 
within six months reminds me of the 
pharmaceutical executive who told me, 
shortly after the thalidomide story broke 
in 1962, that his firm would be marketing 
thalidomide in the U.S. within six months. 
Some businessmen seem closely related to 
snails, judging from the rate at which 
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“Look what you've done to my boat! TIl 
never make another one for Yale." 
ROBERT K. REYNOLDS 


Danbury, Conn. 
Not Willy Nilly 


Sir: Your reviewer 1S unjust to Colette's 
first husband [May 20]. Willy was a typ- 
ical fin-de-siécle journalist, to be sure. But 
he was also, when he married 20-year-old, 
not-so-innocent Colette, a Greek scholar, 
a leading Wagnerian, and the author of 
the first French monograph on Mark 
Twain. Colette learned a great deal from 
him in 13 years of married life. 
ARTINE ARTINIAN 

Professor Emeritus of French 
Bard College 
Annandale-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Bombing the Toilet 


Sir: I commend the Cornell researchers 
for their attempt to better the plight of 
the poor American in his bathroom [May 
20]. However, I caution these well-mean- 
ing people: Consider the whole man! 
Washing, brushing, etc., are secondary 
purposes of the bathroom. Even that “un- 
mentionable item" is not used primarily 
as the researchers suppose. The room with 
its famous chair is the family man's ref- 
uge. In what other place.can he find that 
solitude required for serious reading and 
cogitation? So let's be careful of change. 
ROBERT F. MEIER 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Sir: These gentlemen must be kidding. 
Before they and Cornell spend another 
$100,000 and six years more on research, 
I, as a layman who has spent 57 years 
concentrating on this subject, would like 
to ask a few questions and make some 
suggestions. What do we do with Aunt 
Fannie, who weighs 225 16. and already 
has to be helped in and out of an easy 
chair? Have you considered the leg length 
of a child and of a man 6 ft. 2 in. tall? 
Did you ever get up in the middle of the 
night, half asleep, and sit down after 
someone had left the seat up? Even at 
conventional height, this can be quite a 
shocker. My suggestions: raise the height 
to at least 17 in.; have a footrest flush 
with the floor, operated electrically to 
raise the feet to the desired position; out- 
line the seat and push-up bars with thin 
neon lights for safe night use, and warmth, 
if necessary. Finally, how about stereo? 
STEWART CRANDALL 


Laurens, N.Y. 


Sir: As for the bathtub, any housewife 
can tell Kira what's wrong: It’s too low. 
Scouring the far side is an exercise in 
contortion that makes the nine-inch squat 
a cinch. Besides, getting into or out of it 
is equivalent to lying down on or getting 
up from the floor. That nine inches you 
take away from the old-fashioned toilet 
could be put under the tub. 


‚ Cornell. 
Мо SALLIE M. BRUTTO 


New York City 


ir: ira get another grant and slip 
Um А УЧА of the older cultures—say 
Belgium—to view the most functional uri- 
nal yet conceived: a belt-high plaque of 
inch-thick slate, cemented to the wall and 
reaching to the floor, where a modest 
utter is fitted. Suitable for tots or towers, 
ОЕ enough for the whole team, cheap 
and indestructible, noiseless and unob- 
trusive: let's see Kira beat those features, 
FREDERIC K. PATTON 


Washington, D.C. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


S US. college students began 
packing up at the end of the 
academic year, no subject was more 
pervasive on campus Or at home 
than what they would do about their 
military commitments. The question 
*What now?" is always posed, with 
varying degrees of urgency, for the 
college graduate. This year the mili- 
tary aspect, complicated by the nag- 
ging debate about the U.S. position 
in Viet Nam, makes the answer 
more difficult than it has been for a 
long time. The purpose of this week's 
cover story is to examine the factors 
involved in this dilemma of '66. 

TIME correspondents across the 
country nominated candidates for 
the cover from major and minor 
campuses, and the editors chose 
Gary William Wilson, graduating 
from California State College at Los 
Angeles, as the one to represent the 
class. As might be expected, nearly 
everyone who worked on the story 
had been touched at one time or an- 
other and in various ways by the 
central question. The Los Angeles 
bureaus John Shaw, a key man 
among the 31 correspondents who 
contributed to the story, served two 
years (1949-51) as a draftee in the 
British army, and much more recent- 
ly spent two years covering the war 
for us in Viet Nam. Writer William 
Johnson, for whom this is the 16th 


WILSON, SHAW & HURD AT WORK 


63s м. Queer, 


cover story, served two years in the 
Navy, was mustered out as a lieu- 
tenant j.g. in 1956, and has written 
many of our major Viet Nam stories. 

For Peter Hurd, who was a com- 
bat artist for Lire in World War II, 
the frames of reference were many. 
He discovered that the Army officer 
who came to pose for the combat 
figure in the cover background had 
attended his alma mater, the New 
Mexico Military Institute. He has a 
20-year-old son who before long will 
face a problem similar to that of this 
year’s graduating class. Working in 
the faster medium of watercolor 
rather than his more familiar tem- 
pera, Hurd immediately liked his 
subject, sought to convey the impres- 
sion of a young man seriously pon- 
dering the future—which surely rep- 
resents the mood of the class of 1966. 


S a service to college-student 
"subscribers, TIME recently 
distributed a four-page report on 
military ‘service designed to give 
them a useful summary of available 
opportunities and options in connec- 
tion with meeting their military obli- 
gations. Copies of Military Service: 
Where Do You Stand? may be ob- 
tained at no charge by writing to 
Time Education Department, Time 
& Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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THRE URS 


But in making the race, Duncan was 
also taking on Oregon’s Senator Wayne 
Morse, the Administration’s most viru- 
lent Viet Nam foe, and Oregon’s Gov- 
ernor Mark Hatfield, the Republican 
candidate for the Neuberger Senate 
seat and a hot-and-cold-running critic 
of the war. To Morse, the war is “im- 
moral and illegal." To Hatfield, the Ad- 
ministration's policies are bringing *nei- 
ther victory nor solution." 

As in any election, there was not just 
one issue; Duncan had other things go- 
ing for him. A vibrant, crew-cut lawyer, 
he has put himself over as a colorful, 
forceful fellow during his two terms in 
Congress. А former seaman, he still en- 
joys a pinch of chewing tobacco, proud- 
ly wears Duncan tartan ties. He often 
reminds himself of appointments by jot- 
ting notations on the palm of his hand 
(“If I write myself notes, I lose them"), 
keeps on scrawling right up his arm 
when his schedule gets really busy. Mor- 
gan, a wealthy cattle rancher and con- 
struction executive who was a Kennedy 
appointee to the Federal Power Com- 
mission, seemed drab by comparison. 

Hardly Overjoyed. Though maintain- 
ing a prudent distance, the Johnson Ad- 
ministration made no secret of its pref- 
erence for Duncan. And when Ore- 
gonians went to the polls, the President 
sweated out the results at the White 
House until 3 a.m. He went to bed 
pleased. In a victory of almost 2-to-1 
proportions (159,097 to 88,473), Dun- 
can plainly demonstrated that support- 
ing the war can be a political asset. 

'The chief loser was Wayne Morse, 
who broke a lifelong rule against pri- 
mary endorsements to back Morgan. 
And no closer of ranks, he. After the 
results were in, ex-Republican, some- 
time-Democrat Morse announced that 
he would vote for Republican Hat- 
field in the November general election. 
Hardly overjoyed, Hatfield is expected 
to continue to disassociate himself from 
Morse's strident antiwar line. Already, 
for example, the Governor has called 
for a possible blockade of Haiphong— 
a curious position for a candidate who 
has also advocated a U.S. cease-fire 
initiative and reconvening the Geneva 
Conference. With the President deter- 
mined to defeat him and Hubert Hum- 
phrey ready to campaign for Duncan, 
Hatfield is well aware that this fall's 
Senate race will be the toughest chal- 
lenge of his political career. 
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GOVERNOR EVANS IN OLYMPIA 
Creative federalism, carefully defined. 


Signal for the Statehouses 


'The 1964 Democratic landslide left 
the G.O.P. a shambles on practically 
every level, from the state assembly to 
the U.S. Senate. The nation's statehouses 
were a significant exception. The Re- 
publicans not only did not lose any; they 
gained one. No fewer than 17 Repub- 
lican Governors are now in command, 
and among them are some of the par- 
tys biggest names: New York's Nel- 
son Rockefeller, Pennsylvania's William 
Scranton, Michigan's George Romney, 
Idaho's Robert Smylie, Oregon's Mark 
Hatfield. Last week Washington's prom- 
ising young Republican Governor Dan- 
iel J. Evans, 40, called on the G.O.P. 
Governors Mansion contingent to re- 
assume the responsibility it abdicated 
during the Goldwater campaign of 1964. 

Pragmatic & Positive. “I respect our 
Republican members of Congress,” 
Evans told New York Timesman Tom 
Wicker during an interview in Olympia 
the capital, “but they are a minority. 
They can’t really take the lead in 
ing problems. And when they do 
constructive suggestions, the D. 

d 
Over as their own. So 
publican Govern: 
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positive leaders today. This gives them 
a real opportunity. The Governors are 
in a position to recognize the problems 
of their states and then take the lead 
in doing something about them. And pol- 
iticians win elections today because they 
can lead." : 

Evans’ emphasis is purely pragmatic. 
“The people these days are problem- 
oriented, not philosophy-oriented," he 
told Wicker. "The people want their 
problems solved, and they don't worry 
much about whether they are solved at 
the local, state or federal level." In this 
respect Evans is a full-fledged apostle of 
“creative federalism” (TIME Essay, Мау 
27), which calls for a fresh spirit of 
partnership among all levels of Gov- 
ernment. A corollary of the theory is 
what Rockefeller calls “the new fed- 
eralism," which urges the states and 
localities to recapture the initiative from 
Washington, wherever possible, in fac- 
ing and solving problems. 

In his two years in office Evans has 
tried—with marked success—to prove 
the corollary. Though both houses of his 
legislature are Democratic-controlled, he 
has managed to pass more than half 
of the 35 priority bills in his “Blueprint 
for Progress" program. Still, several of 
his most cherished proposals, including 
one to establish a state department of 
transportation, were axed by the oppo- 
sition, and he is consequently hopeful 
that a new reapportionment plan will 
enable the G.O.P. to win control of at 
least the lower house this fall. 

Issues, Not Ideologies. Evans, who 
was elected in the face of Lyndon John- 
son's overwhelming victory and a 2-to-1 
Democratic edge in Washington State 
registration, believes that “the day of 
the political boss" is just about over. 
"More and more people are independent 
enough, however they register, to vote 
for the man they think can provide the 
leadership they need,” he says. 

If there was any lesson to be learned 
from 1965's hodgepodge of off-year 
elections, it was precisely this one: that 
the American voter is becoming a more 
independent cuss every year, focusing 
on issues rather than ideologies. Evans 
believes the G.O.P. would do well to re- 
member this in 1966—and beyond— 
and urges the party to minimize its 
philosophical feuds and turn its energies 
toward solving problems. *We must not 
be the party that forever gets E for ex- 
cellence in defining the problems,” he 
says, "and Е for failure in coming up 
with the solution." 
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JAVITS & GABOR 
Together now, and maybe in the future. 


it.” After five interminable minutes, the 
doors opened and Nelson, Happy and 
eight other passengers climbed out. 
“Hey,” gawked a workman, “it’s the 
Governor.” “Hey, Governor!” shouted 
another, holding out a house phone, 
“say hello to Artie Menkler. He’s the 
one who got you out.” Rocky took the 
phone. “Thanks, Artie,” he said. “We 
were just trying to reach the Governor 
of Michigan.” 

Rockefeller not only reached Michi- 
gan’s George Romney, who was waiting 
on the second floor, he embraced him 
as the party’s most promising national 
leader and potential savior. Addressing 
2,400 Republicans at a $100-a-plate 
fund-raising dinner for the Nassau 
County G.O.P., Rocky noted that both 
Romney and New York’s Republican 
Senator Jacob Javits were on hand. “It’s 
nice to have them here together,” he 
said pointedly. “I find a growing feeling 
among Republicans that it might be 
nice to have them together in our 
future.” 

There has been much talk of pairing 
the Michigan Governor with the New 
York Senator in 1968 (TIME, May 13), 
but Rocky was the first officeholder to 
endorse the idea publicly. He will by 
no odds be the last: in fact, some ob- 
servers think it is such an obvious ticket 
that there is no point in holding a con- 
vention. Rocky, of course, had a couple 
of other objectives in mind. One was 
to undermine New York-based Richard 
Nixon, who has been impressing South- 
ern Republicans on recent speaking ex- 
cursions. The other was to solidify the 
support of New York’s greatest vote 
getter, Javits, behind Rockefeller’s own 
bid for a third fotr-year term as Gov- 
ernor in November. 

The beneficiaries of the Rockefeller 
manna insisted, of course, that it was 
far too early to be writing tickets. “I 
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FRONT, 3RD FROM LEFT) IN LOS ANGELES COURT HOUSE 
Still compelled to approach with a gun. 
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Big Jim’s Comeuppance 

A cattle prod in his hand and a 
“Never” button on his shirt, Sheriff Jim 
Clark twinged the nation’s conscience 
during last year’s Selma march. As 
much as anyone, he personified the 
Southern inequity that provoked the 
federal Voting Rights Act of 1965. It 
was, therefore, altogether fitting that 
Big Jim should be the loser in the first 
case brought under that law. 

Runner-up in last month’s Alabama 
primary, Clark got a second chance to 
keep his job when Dallas County’s seg- 
regation-minded Democratic executive 
committee threw out six ballot boxes 
for “irregularities.” The objective was 
to deny moderate Wilson Baker, Selma’s 
former Public Safety Director, a ma- 
jority and force a runoff, The discarded 
boxes, all from Negro neighborhoods, 
gave Baker 1,412 votes, Clark, 92. 

Acting under a provision of the 1965 
voting rights law, the Justice Depart- 
ment quickly entered the case, asked 
Federal District Court Judge Daniel 
Thomas to order the ballots counted. 
Said Assistant Attorney General John 
Doar: “This is a case of arrogance on 
the part of a small group of men who 
— because they do not like the results 
of an election and the free expression 
of will of the people of Dallas County 
—swept all the votes out and into a 
basket. That isn’t what America is all 
about, and it’s time every one of us 
stands up and tells them, ‘No, it has 
to stop!” 

Judge Thomas agreed. “The court,” 
he said, “did not hear- any evidence 
which would indicate that votes were 
bought or sold, that boxes were stuffed, 
or that there was any misconduct on the 
part of polling officials or voters which 
could be construed as even approaching 
fraud." Moreover, he said, such tech- 
nical and clerical errors as there were 


Сапа mostly from Negro officials’ 

being “inadequately instructed in their 

duties through no fault of their own.” 
Result: Baker wins, 8,994 to 7,537. 


No runoff necessary. 


CALIFORNIA 
Watts Again 


The crowd was angry—and far too 
impatient for the slow, normally un- 
dramatic pace of a coroner’s jury. Surg- 
ing through the halls of the Los Angeles 
County Courthouse, it shouted its case 
in tattered handbills: “Wanted for the 
murder of Leonard Deadwyler 
Bova the Cop.” 

In life, Leonard Deadwyler, 25, was 
an unemployed mechanic, an anony- 
mous face among the 450,000 Negroes 
who live in the abrasive ghetto of 
Watts. In death, he was made a martyr, 
his name a provocation to riot. Speed- 
ing his pregnant wife to a hospital one 
night early last month, Deadwyler was 
stopped by police, then killed when 
Officer Jerold Bova's gun went off. Los 
Angeles police called the shooting an 
accident, but few Watts Negroes be- 
lieved them. Sporadic rioting, the sec- 
ond outbreak since last August's up- 
rising, struck the area. 

Different Tales. When policemen re- 
stored order to the courthouse and the 
hearings were televised, Los Angeles 
heard two dramatically different stories. 
Mrs. Barbara Deadwyler, seven months 
pregnant, testified that her husband was 
hurrying her to the hospital after she 
began having labor pains, which, it 
turned out, were false. When Dead- 
wyler noticed a pursuing patrol car, he 
voluntarily pulled over to let it escort 
them. Officer Bova, according to her 
testimony, put his service revolver 
through the passenger window and 
pulled the trigger, shooting Deadwyler 
in the stomach. He then turned im- 
passively away. Four Negro witnesses 
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agreed with her that the car bad come 
to a full stop when Bova approached it. 
The police told a different story—of 
a wild 40-block chase at 80 m.p.h. and 
an apparently drunken driver who 
stepped on the gas just as the investigat- 
ing officer reached in the window. Tak- 
ing the stand in his own behalf, Bova, 
23. said that the car "gave a sudden 
lurch forward. My feet were knocked 
out from under me. I recall making a 
grab to get my balance. At this time, 
my revolver was unintentionally fired. 
Backing him up were the testimony 
of his partner and a white bus driver, 
and a laboratory test that showed Dead- 
wylers blood had an alcohol count of 
.35 (.20 above the level of intoxica- 
tion). A passenger in the back seat re- 
fused to say whether he, too, had been 
drinking, though police played a re- 


L.B.J. AT BETHESDA 
Do you get out of the way or meet them? 


corded interview in which he admitted 
that he had been so drunk he didn't 
remember anything that happened. 

Shoveling Sand. Mostly, the case un- 

derlines the fact that in Watts today a 
white policeman still feels compelled to 
approach a Negro's car with a leveled 
gun. Though federal agencies have al- 
lotted it $16 million since the riots 
—and only last week announced a 
$2,700,000 grant to break its isolation 
with better bus service—so far, said a 
federal official, it has done little more 
than “shovel sand against the tide.” 

The city, under the uninspired leader- 
ship of Mayor Samuel Yorty, has done 
less. Yorty blames Communists for the 
continuing unrest—and feels that is 
enough. City departments were barely 
dissuaded from closing a Watts coffee- 
house, one of the few social centers 
around, for minor infractions of build- 
ing and license regulations. City police, 
rightly or wrongly, are still bitterly dis- 

trusted by Negroes. Nobody expects the 
coroner’s jury, or any subsequent trial, 
to settle matters in Watts for long. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


“Dissension Without Dissection” 

Lyndon Johnson has a thing about 
polls. Favorable ones he likes to pack 
in a pocket like a pistol, and usually 
he has one of the fastest draws in Wash- 
ington. But last week's Harris and Gal- 
lup samplings were more like lead than 
lightning. The Johnson popularity was 
down to 55%, plenty for a landslide 
in any presidential election but a new 
low for him. Support for his conduct 
of the Viet Nam war dipped below 50% 
for the first time. A clear majority of 
54% said they favored a 0.5. pull-out 
from Viet Nam if the confrontation there 
between Buddhist monks and military 
men flared into full-scale civil war. 

Obviously, the burdens of world lead- 
ership were weighing as heavily on the 
people as on the President. In the presi- 
dential case, momentarily at least, the 
crisis in Viet Nam provoked a feeling 
that maybe he’d be happier somewhere 
else. Like Texas. Gesturing at an oil 
painting of blooming bluebonnets that 
hangs in the den adjoining his oval 
office, the President said almost wist- 
fully to a visitor early in the week: 
“There’s where I'd really like to be 
right now.” 

Enlightenment Needed. There is only 
one answer to such a mood: work. The 
President sent Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk up Capitol Hill with special con- 
gressional briefings on Viet Nam—a per- 
formance that provided at least one 
House Republican with a dry chuckle: 
“Obviously, there’s one more ‘nervous 
Nellie’ in Washington after those polls.” 
The Congressmen listened to Rusk’s as- 
surances that South Viet Nam’s political 
crisis was easing, but few were wholly 
convinced. *We may have to make a 
decision damned soon about whether 
to pull out of the war,” growled South 
Carolina Democrat L. Mendel Rivers. 
“The President has got to level with 
the American people,” said House 
G.O.P. Leader Gerald Ford. “We don’t 
need vindictiveness—against Fulbright 
or the Republicans. What we need is 
enlightenment.” 

The President got into motion by 
visiting Bethesda Naval Hospital to call 
on several ailing legislators—including 
Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield, 
undergoing treatment for a urinary- 
tract infection. While there, he dropped 
in on Viet Nam casualties in the neuro- 
surgical ward. One young marine, Lance 
Corporal Virgil Bohler of-Silsbee, Tex- 
as, had been there in October when 
Lyndon came by while recuperating 
from his gall-bladder operation. At that 
time, Bohler lay unconscious and neat 
death with a bullet wound in his head. 
This time the President, obviously de- 
lighted by the boy’s recovery, told him 
banteringly: “You didn’t pay me much 
mind when I came to see you last Oc- 
tober.” “That’s about right, sir,” said 
Bohler. “I didn’t even know you were 
here.” Before departing, the Command- 
er in Chief invited Bohler to drop by 
the White House when he gets out. 
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"Greeting" 
(See Cover) . 

The letter bore the nominal heading 
“The President of the United States.” 
It was addressed to Gary William Wil- 
son, and it arrived at the blue stucco 
house in Rosemead, Calif, two days 
before Christmas. Its terms were cold, 
its message unmistakable. “Greeting: 
You are hereby ordered for induction 
into the Armed Forces of the United 
States.” 

Gary Wilson, 23, a bright, ordinari- 
ly even-tempered student then just six 
months away from a hard-won geology 
degree at California State College at 
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WILSON & SANDRA HARPER IN LOS ANGELES 
A decibel count unmatched in 25 years. 


Les Angeles, blew up. He crushed the 
letter into a ball, jammed it into his 
pocket and stamped out of the house. 
His mother shouted after him, “Be care- 
ful, Gary! Don’t do anything rash.” Fu- 
rious, he climbed into his Volkswagen, 
rocketed the little car around the block 
a couple of times until he had calmed 
down slightly, then roared off to his 
draft board office to spill his spleen. "I 
was upset,” he recalls. “And mad. And 
depressed.” 

Symbol of Futility. Gary Wilson’s 
upset and anger and depression sum up 
the reaction of some 1,657,300 men in 
the Class of ’66 as they face their No. 1 
nemesis: Conscription '66. Not since 
Korea’s bleakest days has the draft 
loomed quite so doomful in the eyes of 
high school and college graduates. In- 
duction quotas are up threefold over 
last year; 319,887 men have been called 
in the past eleven months, another 
150,000 are expected to go in the next 
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year. The pool of single 26-, 25- and 
24-year-olds is fast being depleted. Lo- 
cal draft boards are digging deeper into 
their files, searching for 23-, 22- and 
21-year-olds. And there stands the Class 
of ?66. Careers dangle in doubt; wed- 
dings are postponed; even hard-earned 
degrees suddenly seem to symbolize fu- 
tility more than achievement. Add to 
that the chaotic and confusing situation 
in Viet Nam, and it is easy to under- 
stand the anxiety of Gary Wilson and 
his classmates across the nation. 

Wilson is a stocky (5 ft. 9 in., 170 
Ibs.), bespectacled young man—and a 
true son of the U.S. middle class. His 
parents have lived in the same six-room 
house on North Earle Avenue in Rose- 
mead for 25 years. There they raised 
their three children—Gary; Jimmy, 21, 
a Navy Reserve seaman aboard the аїг- 
craft carrier Oriskany (which left last 
week for Viet Nam); and Carol Ann, 20, 
a Cal State junior majoring in art. The 
father, William Wilson, 48, is a World 
War IJ Navy veteran and a partner in 
a window-shade manufacturing firm. 
He affords two cars (a 1957 Chevrolet 
station wagon and a 1961 Rambler) 
and a color television set, last summer 
traveled to Taiwan, Japan and Hong 
Kong. His wife Elaine, 45, a plump. 
outspoken little lady, likes to season her 
children with such salt-of-the-earth ad- 
vice as “You'll never get anything you 
want unless you work for it." 

Old Reliable. Gary played trumpet 
and football in high school, attended 
the University of Redlands for two 
years. Then on to neat-but-ivyless Cal 
State at Los Angeles, a state-financed, 
tuition-free college with an enrollment 
of 20,000 students, the bulk of whom 
are Los Angeles commuters (the San 
Bernardino Freeway slashes along the 
edge of the campus). Described by both 
his parents as “а real plugger," Gary 
Wilson has earned a rock-solid B aver- 
age and the nickname "Old Reliable 
Wilson" for his industrious work as 
president and treasurer of Theta Chi 
fraternity and member of the Cal State 
interfraternity council, the college stu- 
dent disciplinary board and the Blue 
Key honorary society. Last week he 
was elected one of the school's top five 
all-round seniors. 

For his college wherewithal, he has 
worked both part time and full time as 
an oilfield roustabout and, lately, as an 
assistant engineer for the Standard Oil 
Co. He has done well; Standard wants 
him to come to work permanently after 
graduation. He has steadily dated pert 
auburn-haired Sandra Sue Harper, 21, 
a Cal State classmate, long enough so 
that they admit to being "serious." 

_ The draft casts both job and mar- 
riage into limbo. As Sandy Harper 
poutishly puts it: "There's just no use 
planning for the future. There isn't any 
future until we find out what's hap 
ing with the draft. I guess we'll just 
and see." Standard Oil can do 
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Like just about every other college stu- 
dent in America, he applied to his draft 
board in San Gabriel for a 2S classifica- 
tion—the occupational deferment nor- 
mally granted full-time U.S. students. 
But the 1A wheels turned faster than 
the 2S; his number (SS-49342561) 
came up at Christmas, and so did his 
"Greeting." t м 

“I didn't object to the draft itself, 
he says. “I expected to be called even- 
tually, but for me the timing was all 
wrong." During his first angry visit to 
the draft board, Gary was told to come 
back with another letter from Cal State 
testifying to his student status. He did. 
His induction was postponed, but only 
until Feb. 1. Grimly, Gary Wilson be- 
gan a patient—and unrewarding—se- 
ries of visits to the draft board office. 
“Га go down there, wait three hours to 
see someone," he said, “апа Га get no- 
where. I was getting the brushoff.” 

Trauma. Desperate, he sat down on 
Jan. 22 and composed a cautiously 
worded letter to the President of the 
United States. He laid out the facts of 
his case, explaining that he had had to 
work to make expenses and was unable 
to finish college in the standard, ap- 
proved four years. He concluded the 
letter to L.B.J. by summing up the 
plight of the Class of '66: 

"Undoubtedly 'this letter and the 
probably dozens of similar letters writ- 
ten by others will not aid me—or them 
—in receiving the necessary deferment. 
However, I might hope (that is, if you 
even get to read this letter) that I have 
in some way helped to present to you 
the trauma with which myself and so 
many other male college students are 
confronted. Agreed there аге the 
groups which are professional objectors 
—but the majority of college men like 
myself have devoted over 80% of their 
lives toward achieving an education— 
only to have that education cut short 
by an induction notice when our goal 
is but a few weeks away." 

"Very Glad." Lyndon Johnson did 
not get right on the phone to Gary's 
draft board. The letter, like the 350 
other personal draft pleas that arrive 
each month at the White House, went 
to selective-service headquarters in 
Washington, then to California draft 
authorities. Hearing no word from any- 
one, Gary Wilson glumly packed his 
bags on Jan. 31, planned a farewell 
Party, and prepared to report at 7:30 
a.m. the next day to the Los Angeles 
induction center. But with nice nick-of- 
timing, the draft board phoned at 5:30 
Р.т. Gary William Wilson had been 

ор а SO rating until June 19— 

e day after graduati 5 

glad," Wilson АЛЫ [ыд Very 

Still, he must go. Like most young 
men in his situation, Gary Wilson faces 
the Army at a time when he is still sus- 
pended somewhere between the campus 
and full manhood (in his room at home, 
his Eagle Scout badges are hung on a 

wall not far from his plastic-encased 
draft notice). One moment he will 
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oyishly about i3 ERR Call, ex- 
pected in July, as a "necessary evi]» 
Then he will turn studiedly philosophi- 
cal, frowning heavily and puffing on д 
Raleigh cigarette as he says: "Most stu. 
dents I know are more worried about 
actually going into the military than 
they are about whatll happen after 
they're in. Their worries center around 
whatever dislocation and interruption it 
causes them. We have our own personal 
dreams and hopes. We all want to have 
our personal freedom, and even the 
threat of the draft is a threat to that." 
"You Don't Know." Whats more, 
Gary, like his draft-besieged colleagues 
around the country, is bothered and 
puzzled by the meaning of the Viet 
Nam struggle. They are not Vietniks, 


PETER MARCUS 
d $74 
Í 


MINNESOTA'S PAUL FAUST 

The 1A wheels turn faster than the 2S's. 
or frenzied protesters. Indeed, they pay 
little or no attention to the thin demon- 
Stration fringe. But since it is unde- 
clared and slow to take shape, the Viet 
Nam war has hardly aroused the star- 
spangled fervor of World War II, when 
entire fraternity chapters tramped off 
to the post office to enlist en masse. The 
fight does not seem to have the relative- 
ly crisp delineations of Korea, where 
the United Nations underwrote the U.S. 
commitment and the Red Chinese in- 
vaders were clearly an enemy. 

Says Gary Wilson: “Pd have no 
qualms about going into the service if 
the U.S. was in a big regular war. If 
they were drafting a lot of guys for, 
зау, a crisis in Berlin, I’d feel different. 
But Viet Nam is so foreign, so remote. 
I think Га feel better about a situation 
Where you knew who was the enemy. 
It seems over there that the soldiers 
don’t know if the people standing behind 
them are with them or against them.” 
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jobs in such potentially deferrable fields 
as teaching, engineering, farming. 

But the legal escapes have a way of 
not working. Richard E. Lerner, 24, 
who is due this month for a Columbia 
master’s degree in journalism, pondered 
them thoroughly. Another deferrable 
year in graduate school? No, because 
^I don’t have the money.” Armed-forces 
reserve units? "They are backed up." 
The National Guard? A group in Akron, 
Ohio, would accept him whenever it got 
an opening— "but 1 might have to wait 
around for a year." Critical-occupation 
jobs? "They're scant in journalism." 
USIA or the foreign service? *A lot of 
draft boards aren't deferring for that." 
Teaching? Without a Ph.D., that means 
public school, and “Thats not really 
what I want to do." Richard Lerner 
gave up and prepared himself for an 
induction notice this month. 

No Bullet, Just Pain. For collegians 
who haven't already gone that route, 
graduate school seems the best way out. 
АП over the country, grad-school appli- 
cations are remarkably higher than they 
were last year. Says W. Donald Cooke, 
dean of Cornell’s Graduate School, 
which has 8,000 applicants this year, 
compared to 6,000 in 1965: “I’m sure 
there are some draft avoiders in there. 
The trend has been up in grad school 
for a long time. But I’m sure the draft 
is a factor to some degree.” And Dean 
of Students Harold R. Metcalf of the 
University of Chicago Graduate School 
of Business said this spring: “Our appli- 
cations from would-be students are up 
75% above last year. It would be naive 
not to suspect that the draft has a great 
deal to do with this.” 

Rhiman A. Rotz Jr., 23, a Princeton 
graduate student in history, says: “Any- 
one would be out of his mind to come 
to a grad school as hard as this one 
strictly to avoid the draft. But everyone 
here has at least thought of the draft as 
a factor, however minor, in his -deci- 
sion.” Explains Gene Blumenrich, 23, а 
second-year Harvard Law School stu- 


HARVARD'S CHARLES RYBERG 
Mostly just talk about bedwetting. 
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WILLIAMS’ DOUGLAS STEVENS 
.. . you have to live with it." 


dent who candidly admits that he wants 
to stay out of the service for good if 
he can: “It’s not really a question of 
dying. If it were, then of course the 
student deferment is immoral. For all 
but a few, it is merely a question of 
spending two years of drudgery. It is 
just a pain in the neck, not a bullet in 
the head.” 

Judging the Tricky. Of course, most 
members of most of the country’s 4,050 
local draft boards are aware of all the 
tricks. Many of them have been at work 
without pay ever since World War Il. 
Says Dr. W. J. Greenway, eight-year 
veteran and chairman of the De Kalb 
County (Ga.) draft board: “If boys 
applying to graduate school stick to the 
same course as they had in undergradu- 
ate work, we favor that. But if a boy 
changes his major—well, there’s where 
you run into your professional students. 
You can pretty well judge, though. And 
most of them are honest, anyway. The 
real tricky ones—you can cross 'em up 
with a few questions; they'll usually 
finally say they don't want to serve." 

“My board tells me not to worry,” 
sighs University of Utah Senior John 
Becker, 22, who has not yet been clas- 
sified. “Thats very comforting, but all 
the time you know they've got your file 
in front of them with their little rubber 
1A stamp in their hand.” Gripes Jeffrey 
Anderson, 23, a graduating history ma- 
jor at the University of California at 
Berkeley: "There just isnt any com- 
munication between the draft board 
and the individual. When I settle down: 
with a family, I'm going to see about 
improving the local draft board system." 

Of course, local boards are limited by 
the availability of fit males in their dis- 
tricts. Deferments are thus dished out 
on a strictly backyard. basis. If an area 

runs out of nonessential, healthy single 
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essential healthy single men—such as 
students. Another board in another part 
of the U.S. may have enough 24-year- 
old out-of-school bachelors to last the 
entire Viet Nam period. 

Undemocratic? Lately, dissent over 
both the mechanics and the morality of 
the U.S. selective-service system has 
reached a decibel count unmatched 
since the program first began—25 years, 
81,000,000 registrants and 13,500,000 
inductees ago. There are the predictable 
complaints about deferment of such 
people as New York Jets Quarterback 
Joe Namath (4F with a legitimately 
bum knee) and Lynda Bird Johnson’s 
boy friend, $200,000-a-year Actor 
George Hamilton (3A because he is 
his mother’s sole support). 

But the hottest issue is whether stu- 
dents should be deferred at all—and if 
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UTAH UNIVERSITY'S JOHN BECKER 
By no means designed for noble death. 


so, whether on the basis of IQ stand- 
ards, class standing or performance in 
the newly revived college-qualification 
draft examinations, which 650,000 have 
already taken and another 200,000-plus 
are expected to take this week and on 
June 24. 
Yale President Kingman Brewster is 
almost savage in his denunciation of 
the draft policy that allows broadside 
college deferments: “It is unfair; it is 
undemocratic; and—worst of all—it 
fosters a cynical disrespect for national 
service and corrupts the aims of educa- 
tion." Princeton President Robert Fran- 
cis Goheen argues that because draft 
calls are still relatively small, the system 
IS unnecessarily erratic in what it does 
to young men's lives. Great inequities 
occur which are not compensated for 
by any real social gain. We have enough 
educated manpower that just the pur- 
suit of a Ph.D. in history, classics ог 
chemistry, for example, is not impor- 
tant enough to justify deferment." 
Plenty of students agree, even those 
most deeply involved. Philip Pendleton 
Ardery Jr. 20, a cum laude (English) 
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mise TeSSBlled him- 
self to going into the service (“When 
rape is inevitable, relax and enjoy it") 
waxes cynical: “Students really have tog 
good a deal. And with the tests, what 
you're doing is trying to decide what 
people have the right to die—and to do 
that on the basis of anything as arbi. 
trary as intellect seems really wrong." 

Who's Unfair? Oddly enough, high 
school kids—even Negro high school 
kids, who supposedly bear the brunt of 
inequity—are not terribly perturbed. 
Draft-bound Donnie E. Smith, 18, а 
senior at New York's Charles Evans 
Hughes High School, has kept his соо] 
about it all: “If the college guys are 
sticking with it and want to get further, 
why take them out? Everybody tells you 
they want you to get an education; they're 
doing the opposite of what they say if 
they take the college students out." 
Donald (“King”) White, 18, about to 
graduate from Manhattan's Louis D. 
Brandeis High School, thinks that it 
might be unfair to defer college students: 
“If they dodge the draft, Pm against 
them; if they're going to do good for 
the community, I'm with them." 

Lieut. General Lewis B. Hershey, 
now 72 and head of the selective-serv- 
ice system since it started, doesn't think 
it makes much sense to change policies 
now. "We have to start with the as- 
sumption that American policy presumes 
a college graduate is better prepared to 
be a citizen for all reasons than a non- 
graduate," he says. Turning the statisti- 
cal tables on his anti-college-deferment 
critics, he says: “Look at the people who 
are serving. Who are they? They're most 
likely to be the middle-class and upper- 
class person. Those denied a chance to 
go to school are not included; some 
2,500,000 are rejected because they 
cannot pass the mental test. That's un- 
fair to the college student." 

But the demand for change is grow- 
ing. Outright abolition of the draft (as 
suggested in recent years by, of all peo- 
ple, Adlai Stevenson and Barry Gold- 
water) seems unrealistic. For, as Gen- 
eral Hershey likes to put it: “I don't be- 
lieve we will ever see the end of the 
draft in my lifetime or yours. We've 
never had peace since I started this job, 
even after the end of wars, and I don't 
see that kind of peace in the future." 

McNamara's U.M.T. The idea of a 
lottery in which every draft-age male 
in the country would have an equal 
chance of being picked has some advo- 
cates. In their view, it would be perfect- 
ly equitable: no one would get special 
treatment, the idiosyncrasies of local 
boards would be bypassed. But to Her- 
shey, such roulette-wheel selection sim- 
ply would dodge national responsibility. 
“A lottery says, ‘I don't know enough to 
make a proper selection, so I’m going 
to hide my ignorance behind chance.’ " 

Universal military training, which 
would put every American youth into 
some kind of uniform, is probably even 
less popular now than it was in 1952, 
when the House killed a U.M.T. bill 
236 to 162. The military dislikes the 
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THE WORLD 


rebel fight against the Ky government. loudspeaker announced that the rest of 
That hardly seemed worth summoning the newsmen were coming out of the 
us to the pagoda, and it suddenly oc- pagoda and that this time there would 
curred to us that it might very well be be no shooting. We joined them and 
a trap. If the rebels feared a govern- walked the last four blocks home. 
ment attack on Tinh Hoi, what better Hastening the End? The government 
way to forestall it than by arranging forces did not attack the pagoda that 
the presence of three dozen foreign re- night. There was no need to. Hopelessly 
porters inside the pagoda? surrounded and outgunned, its besieged 
“True or not, the possibility of being defenders surrendered the next day, led 
used as pawns was enough to set ten of by a paratroop captain who laid his 
us moving. We left the compound, carbine down at the foot of a tough 
hands in the air, moving slowly toward young government colonel and saluted. 
where we expected the government lines That ceremonial gesture signaled an 
to be in the darkness. We chanted епа to the city’s nightmare of hysteria. 
“Вао chi, bao chi [press, press], no Danang’s peace was probably has- 
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ОК, Boy Scouts, monks and nuns, shoot! The reply was nervous giggles. tened by the newsmen 3 harroin geya 
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yw Я X : 
pno, m UMS and children. As the Two sniper bullets whined by. We took perience the night before. If the 
may bè: [в o 8 детей, they saw а gris- cover on the edge of the road, then Buddhist-inspired rebels had been plan- 
es Pi wo ableaux. There lay a moved out again. Then all hell broke ning a last-ditch stand in the pagoda, 
| they would have done so only if they 
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à Buddhist A. where 26 corpses one. Outside in the street, a tremendous In two decades of war, the Vietnam- 

here flags and swarms of explosion resounded—either an M-79 ese have learned resilience. No sooner 

Ra or oe DO sign of a rebel grenade or à 60-mm. mortar shell. had the guns fallen silent in Danang 

than the rubble in the streets was re- 
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The Unfinished Business 


For Premier Ky, victory in Danang 
was a significant strike toward stability 
but hardly the end of his troubles. Cer- 
tainly the Ky government is stronger 
today than it was two weeks ago, said 
one Saigon expert, "but two weeks 
from now? It is a rash, rash man. who 
would try to predict." For one thing, 
Buddhist Political Leader Thich Tri 
Quang was still in Hué, South Viet 
Nam’s capital of discontent, which was 
in rebel hands. i 

In backing Ky, the U.S. in effect was 
opposing Tri Quang, whose influence in 
I Corps is paramount. Tri Quang open- 
ly accused the U.S. of supplying guns 
and tanks to Ky to destroy the Bud- 
dhists, and last week his mobs respond- 


ed by burning the USIS library in Hué to 
the ground. Police and firemen calmly 
Stood by watching. Later, rebel troops 
were dispatched to guard U.S. instal- 
lations in Hué—a move hardly calcu- 
lated to inspire American confidence. 
At week's end nearly all U.S. civilians 
were evacuated. 

The big question that remained was 
whether Ky would decide to attack Hué 
as he had Danang. The U.S. hoped 
he would not and arranged at week's 
end a meeting between Ky and Gen- 
eral Nguyen Chanh Thi, whose ouster 
as I Corps commander last March 
Started South Viet Nam’s latest po- 
litical crisis. Though Buddhist marches 

and riots raged through Saigon all last 

week, Tri Quang so far had failed to 
arouse any widespread popular resent- 
ment against Ky and his government 

The muscle of rebellion has been pro- 

vided by I Corps Vietnamese soldiers 
who have remained loyal to Thi despite 
his ouster. If Thi and Ky can come 
to terms, the Buddhists will be shorn 
of their main allies. 

In the fighting against the Commu- 

nists, new figures for the week ending 
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May 21 showed the highest Casualties 
for U.S. servicemen of any week 
in the war: 146 American dead, 820 
wounded. Communist dead for the 
same period totaled 1,235. The two sets 
of statistics indicated the far-ranging, 
grinding intensity of the U.S.’s contin. 
uing campaign against an enemy doing 
his best to avoid battle. Last week U.S. 
units were out hunting in force alon 
the length and breadth of South Viet 
Nam—most notably the marines, who 
launched a major multi-battalion as- 
sault near Quang Ngai on a suspected 
enemy concentration. 

There was another heartening assault 
on the troubled nation’s problems as 
well. Last week the first class, 4,532 
strong, of South Viet Nam’s new Revo- 
lutionary Development Cadre scattered 
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KY'S SOLDIERS CHARGING SAIGON DEMONSTRATORS 


Amid the mobs, a meeting of musclemen. 


in 59-man teams to all of the nation's 
43 provinces to begin fulfilling the 
promise of last February's Honolulu 
conference to bring a social revolution 
and a sense of nationhood to the rural 
people. 


ASIA 
Rice in the Sky 


The world's.shyest airline may well 
be Air America, which calls itself “a 
private air carrier" and underlines its 
privacy by often flying unmarked air- 
craft, by never advertising, and by re- 
fusing to discuss its operations. It has 
only one major customer: the U.S. 
Government. And, as anyone who has 
seen its silver planes around Viet Nam, 
Laos and Thailand might surmise, Air 
America is a special kind of enterprise. 
It is so special, in fact, that virtually 
everyone in Asia assumes it to be the 
child—or first cousin—of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

Whoever thought the head man of so 
secretive an outfit would stand up and 
accept an award for running an airline 
under “extremely sensitive political con- 
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visit has created a very congenial and 
happy atmosphere. You can begin to 
see the ending of the confrontation." 
Thus last week Indonesia's military 
seized the initiative in ending the costly 
demiwar with its neighbor. The mission 
to Malaysia, which had been kept secret 
in Djakarta, further undercut President 
Sukarno's already weakened position. 
Sukarno had apparently hoped to per- 
suade the military to reverse the policy 
of Foreign Minister Adam Malik, who 
has been openly demanding an end to 
konfrontasi. But the fact that the 


“Crush Malaysia” commanders them- 
selves undertook an independent peace 
mission seemed to demolish that hope. 
The military’s action, in fact, buttresses 
Malik’s position as he leaves this week 
for Bangkok to begin formal talks with 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Ready for Emergency 

New British Fords backed up on the 
Thames docks, steel symbols of the tens 
of millions in pounds sterling being lost 
each week that exports were halted. 
The price of sirloin in London’s work- 
ing-class neighborhoods was up from 
98¢ to $1.05 per lb.—a sign of the 
slow but steady pinch on imports. And 
Harold Wilson’s Labor government, 
moving deliberately but diplomatically, 
took two steps to cope with—but hard- 
ly end—the merchant seamen's strike 
that, in its second week, was slowly 
strangling Britain's vital commerce with. 
the outside world. 

First, at Wilson's behest, Queen Eliz- 
abeth signed a proclamation declaring 
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MALAYSIA'S ABDUL RAZAK IN KUALA LUMPUR WITH VISITING INDONESIAN OFFICERS 
The beginning of a happy ending. 


Abdul Razak for bringing peace be- 
tween the two countries. 

On other fronts, there was equally 
bad news for the fading Sukarno last 
week: i 
» New Economics Boss Hamengku 
Buwono IX, the Sultan of Jogjakarta, 
flew to Tokyo to make his bid for $100 
million in emergency loans and credit, 
announced that the new regime had de- 
cided to rejoin such Sukarno-hated in- 
stitutions as the United Nations and the 
International Monetary Fund. 
> In West Java, political-action groups 
representing Indonesian students and 
other civic organizations joined forces 
to demand that the Provisional People's 
Consultative Congress fire Sukarno as 
the nation's lifetime President, call elec- 
tions to replace him. 
> In Djakarta, 35,000 students dem- 
onstrated for two successive days 
against Sukarno, returned to their class- 
rooms only when Deputy Premier 
Lieut. General Suharto promised that 
the Consultative Congress would be 
called into session this month—and hint- 
ed broadly that it would indeed sharply 
reduce the President’s powers. 


a national state of emergency, under 
laws invoked only five times in the past 
50 years.* The proclamation enables 
the government to impose price con- 
trols and to clear congested ports— 
presumably by using Royal Navy tugs 
and crews—and allow foreign ships, 
which are unaffected by the striking Na- 
tional Union of Seamen, to dock and 
unload essential food, raw materials 
and medical supplies. Well aware that 
the use of the Royal Navy could pro- 
voke sympathy strikes by dockers and 
truckers handling imported goods, Wil- 
son’s government later in the week an- 
nounced that an independent four-man 
court of inquiry, headed by Appeals 
Court Justice Lord Pearson, would in- 
vestigate the seamen’s pay and working 
conditions and file a report that would 
serve as a basis for new negotiations. 
Since the Pearson inquiry is expected 
to take anywhere from twelve to 14 
days, the strike itself could go on for 
a month. 


* In the 1921 miners’ strike, the general strike 
of 1926, the dock strikes of 1948 and 1949, 
and the railway strike of 1955. 
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FRANCE 


The Leonardo of Forgers 


It began, as all great ventures must, 
with an idea. Cerebral, bespectacled 
Polish Emigré Czeslaw Bojarsky found 
himself in postwar Paris with an archi- 
tectural engineers degree, а dis- 
tinguished war record, a wife and child 
to support—and a language barrier that 
barred him from practice. He tried 
making shoes, inventing an electric ra- 
zor, singing in a national radio contest. 
Nothing worked. Then, as he later told 
the judge, “I suddenly remembered the 
theory of my professor of political eco- 
nomics at the University of Danzig. 
He said that a man who lights a cigar 
with his bank note is harming the entire 
society, for every bill in circulation con- 
tributes to the wealth of the society. 
Stretching the theory just a bit, one 
might well say that the man who makes 
a false bill and introduces it into circu- 
lation is doing society no harm.” 

Fear of Panic. Inspired by this happy 
thought, Bojarsky set to work reading 
books about papermaking, visiting pulp 
factories on guided tours. Then, using 
a combination of rain water, cigarette 
paper and other wood fibers, he mixed 
his first batch of pulp in a secondhand 
bidet. Hélas! The first sheet that he 
pressed looked “like a crepe suzette." 
Bojarsky persevered, made his first con- 
tribution to the wealth of society by 

. passing one of his homemade franc 
notes in return for his Christmas chicken 
of 1949. 

After that, he lived modestly, spend- 
ing only enough funny money to get by, 
banking much of the rest. It was 1952 
before the Bank of France first detected 
his handiwork, soon became so appre- 
hensive about the size of the operation 


ARTISTE BOJARSKY 
Too bad it wasn't dollars. 
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that they did not dare sound a general 
alarm for fear of triggering a national 
panic. (“Наа they said something," Во. 
jarsky later complained, “I would have 
stopped. But as they never did, I figureq 
they just weren't interested.") 

On the Carpet. The money factory 
was finally closed down by accident. 
Late in 1964, Bojarsky proudly related 
his success to an old friend from the 
Polish army, offered to let him share 
the profits. It was not long before the 
new partner and his brother-in-law 
were carrying bundles of the phony bills 
to the post office and exchanging them 
for 5% treasury bonds. On the trail at 
last, the police tailed the pair to Bo- 
jarskys modest home in Paris, found 
nothing in searching it until one cop 
tripped on the carpet, flipping the hidden 
switch that opened a secret trap door. 
There it all was—Bojarsky's carefully 
constructed pulp vats and printing 
presses, surrounded by hundreds of bills 
drying on polyester slabs. For 16 years 
he had worked ten hours a day in a 
10-ft.-sq. cave doing the jobs of seven 
skilled technicians, turned out a crack- 
ling $1,000,000 worth of multicolored 
likes of Moliére and Victor Hugo. 

It was such beautiful work that when 
he came to trial, all hands agreed that 
even in France, where 80% of the 
world's fake currency is produced, 
Bojarsky deserved the title “the Leonar- 
do da Vinci of Forgers." Almost regret- 
fully, police packed him off to La Prison 
Centrale in Melun last week to begin 
serving a 20-year term. But, sighed 
Emile Benamou, director of France's 
National Center for the Repression of 
Forgers, and the man who spent 13 
years tracking down Bojarsky, “His 
qualities as an artist are marvelous. 
Had it been dollars that he was making, 
we would never have caught him." 


IRAQ 
Whose Bodies? 


Iraq may not have major-league 
baseball or daylight-saving time, but it 
has come to recognize an equally re- 
liable sign of spring. Each year, as the 
snows melt in the lofty mountain passes 
along the border of northern Iraq, the 
sporadic, five-year-old guerrilla rebel- 
lion of Iraq’s stubborn 1,500,000 Kurd- 
ish tribesmen flares up again—fueled by 
fresh weapons and ammunition lugged 
in by donkey caravan over the moun- 
tains from fellow Kurds in Iran. 

This year was supposed to be differ- 
ent. The death last April of President 
Abdul Salam Aref removed the Kurds’ 
most implacable foe. When his broth- 
er, Abdel Rahman Aref, took over, he 
called off plans for a new government 
offensive, declared that the Kurds were 
“our blood brothers.” Aref freed five 
rebel leaders from house arrest and 
conceded two long-standing demands: 
a measure of local rule for Kurds, and 
Kurdish-language instruction in their 
schools. But Aref had a demand of his 
own. He wanted Rebel Chieftain Mul- 
lah Mustafa Barzani to disband his 
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old Canyons. And don't forget a trip to 
Niagara Falls. 

Pan Am can help you experience all 
of the U.S. A.—wilderness wonders and 
big cities—just about any day you like. 
From Tokyo we fly to San Francisco by 
way of the exclusive Great Circle Route. 
1100 miles shorter, hours faster than 
any other way to California. 

You can also fly there by way of 
Hawaii from Manila or Tokyo. Go one 
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way, come home another, if you like. | 
Call your Pan Am Travel Agent. Or 

call Pan Am. Then join us. On most 

flights between Hawaii and the U.S. A. 

you'll enjoy Theatre-in-the-Air, a hit 

movie and nine easy listening shows: 
Most important, you'll know you're _ 

flying to the U.S.A. with the very best yj) 


World's most experienced 2 airline 
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Shastri, some members of the Congress 
Party supported her on the theory that 
she would be the best national figure to 
lead the party into the elections. After 
that, they reckoned, she could be shelved 
in favor of another candidate. 

Radio Chats. But the lady is not for 
shelving. Warming to her job, she has 
become far more relaxed with the press, 
poses endlessly for photographers. She 
holds monthly press conferences, sends 
filmed excerpts of them to India's cine- 
mas. Each month she makes a chatty 
broadcast on All India Radio, explain- 
ing India’s problems and her plans for 
coping with-them. 

She has imipressed most Indians with 
her sensible handling of the country's 
food shortage. While many have been 
forecasting millions of deaths this year 
from starvation, Indira has quietly main- 
tained that the country can escape ac- 
tual famine. She is making her appraisal 
come true by lining up 3,500,000 tons 
of emergency U.S. food. 


THE COMMONWEALTH 
Tae Day That Wasn't 


Virst there was “Empire Day" in 
Briain, which was just fine when there 
was an empire to celebrate. But then 
the enpire began to crumble, so *Com- 
monvealth Day" took its place. Which, 
in tum, was just fine when there was a 
nice, srong, united Commonwealth to 
celebrat, But last week, when Com- 
monweath Day rolled around once 
again, thre was not much of anything 
to celebrae. Uganda’s King Freddy was 
in flight, and in South America the 
troubled cóony of British Guiana—still 
under a state of emergency—went its 
independent way. In fact, things were 
reaching su&à an un-Commonwealth 
pass that a nember in Africa could 
stand up and call for Britain's expul- 
sion, of all thitgs. For Harold Wilson's 
Commonwealth, it was a week filled 
with more problems than answers. 

Policy of Kith & Kin. The expulsion 
order was suggested by Zambia's Pres- 
ident Kenneth Kaunda, who was im- 
patient for stronge: British action 
against lan Smith's government in Rho- 
desia. Addressing 20,00) followers аї а 
youth raly in Lusaka, Kaunda attacked 
Wilson fr his “kith aid kin" policy 
on Rhodéia and threatered to propose 
Britain's pulsion at th next Com- 
monwealth meeting unlessSmith’s gov- 
ernment hai been toppled & then. “Our 
stand on tle rebels is finl," Kaunda 
stressed. ^W refuse to be prt and par- 
cel of Britishtreachery." 

As furthe: leverage oì Wilson, 
Kaunda decided to withholdall hard- 
currency paymitnts ‘о Rhodes, due as 
its share of the joittly ownedand op- 
erated railway that: Zambia’ lifeline 
for copper a aes coal ad con- 
sumer-goods Anports. By jeoprdizing 
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ZAMBIA'S KAUNDA |! 
Even the Rock was crumbling. 


monwealth Relations, to Lusaka. When 
she arrived, only two minor protocol i 
officers were waiting to meet her, and 
toward week's end she had yet to talk | 
with Kaunda officially. “If the British | 
government should change its policy to- 
morrow,” said Kaunda, “I would shake 
the hand of Harold Wilson. If it does 
not, he must expect criticism." There 
was no evidence whatever that Wilson 
would bow to Kaunda's demands. Since 
economic sanctions against Rhodesia 
have failed, Britain has shifted its posi- 
tion and now seems prepared to nego- 
tiate a settlement that will leave Smith 
firmly in power. 

Plea for Defenses. Wilson was also 
receiving criticism last week on the col- 
ony of Aden and the South Arabian 
Federation, which is due for package in- 
dependence in 1968. Early in the week 
four South Arabian Cabinet ministers ar- 
rived in London to discuss ways for 
South Arabia to avert almost certain 
subversion and take-over by Egypts 
Nasser once Britain pulls out its 13,000 
troops and closes down Aden’s Khor- 
maksar Airfield. To beef up its 5,000- 
man army, South Arabia wants 5,000 
British troops, some patrol boats and | 
spotter planes, a couple of artillery bat- |l 
talions, and eight Hawker Hunter jets. 

During the talks, opposition Tories \ 
angrily denounced Wilson for “mislead- | 
ing" Parliament into believing that \ 
UR Arabia did not even want a de- | 
Ж fac all dens 
GER uss ed otherwise. Even 

ec was pointing up the urgen- 
су. Liberation battles in Aden and 
South Arabian protectorates," Nasser's | 
First Vice President Abdel ikim 
Amer said last week, “must 
tive help and participation, 
provide it.” - 

Another colony that. 
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son a spot of trouble was Gibraltar, 
Britain's only foothold on the European 
mainland. Early this month, London 
finally agreed to informal subministerial 
talks with Madrid concerning Spain's 
age-old demands for "the Rock.” And 
no sooner were they being planned last 
week than Labor backbenchers began 
sniping at the government for agreeing 
to go to the conference table—even 
though the talks would be little more 
than a device to stall off the Spaniards 
for years to come. 


GUYANA 


Under Five Colors 
Near the speaker's stand in George- 
town's Queen Elizabeth Park, Negro 
Prime Minister Forbes Burnham threw 
both arms around his bitterest enemy, 
the Marxist ex-Prime Minister Cheddi 
Jagan. Moments later, the lights 
AP 
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BURNHAM WITH DUKE OF KENT 
Excellent climate, except for Cheddi. 


dimmed, a band struck up God Save the 
Queen, and in solemn midnight dark- 
ness the Union Jack, which had flown 
over British Guiana for 152 years, slid 
slowly down the pole—to be replaced 
by a new five-color (green, red, yellow, 
black, white) flag. Thus—with the Duke 
and Duchess of Kent looking on as Brit- 
ain’s Official representatives—did the 
tiny, oven-hot colony mark its inde- 
pendence last week and start life anew 
as the nation of Guyana (pronounced 
guy-an-uh, meaning “land of waters” in 
an Amerindian dialect) and as the 23rd 
member of the British Commonwealth. 
As it embarks on nationhood, Guy- 
ana has plenty going for it: rich bauxite 
deposits, extensive timberlands, and an 
excellent climate for rice and sugar 
cane. But it may have even more go- 
ing against it. Fully two-thirds of the 
country’s 83,000-sq.-mi. land area is 
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eing contested by its neighbors, Vene- 
zuela and Dutch Surinam. It has 
chronic and crippling lack of skilled 
manpower and cash. It has critical un- 
employment, now more than 2096. It 
also has Cheddi Jagan. As a rabble. 
rousing Premier between 1961 and 
1964, Jagan not only wrecked the colo- 
ny's economy but also triggered a vio. 
lent racial feud between his 320 000 
East Indian followers and the 200,000 
Negroes who support Burnham. 

With 173 persons dead and thousands 
injured, Britain finally clamped on a 
state of emergency two years ago, and 
shrewdly called for new elections under 
a system of proportional representation. 
As expected, Jagan lost out to a coali- 
tion government headed’ by Burnham. 
Since then Burnham has tried to blur 
the country’s color bars by setting up 
what he calls a “consultative democra- 
cy.” He appointed a multiracial Cabj- 
net, began conferring regularly with 
various racial groups, and did his best 
to form a color-blind government. 

Last week Jagan was biding his time 
Under Britain’s terms of independencé, 
‘Guyana will keep a contingent of 
British troops till October and remain 
a constitutional monarchy for three 
years, with Queen Elizabeth as its Aead 
of state. Then voters will elect э new 
government and decide by refermdum 
whether they want to become a re- 
public. With the East Indian popula- 
tion growing far faster than the Negro 
segment—and thus producing nore vot- 
ers every year—Jagan hopes ly election 
time to have the added racal support 
he needs to beat Burnham. /Burnham’s 
only hope is to chip away at the old 
color blocs and broaden hs following. 
He is confident he can, Sut only the 
next election will tell. 


UGANDA 
The Battle of MengoHill 


Kampala, like Rome is built or seven 
hills, and to Ugandans each has itsspecial 
significance. But none is so important 
as Mengo Hill, where a ramblirg brick 
palace on the peck’ is an object of uni- 
versal awe. Not even the Britih dared 
violate its sanctity, for beneathits silver 
dome lived tht Kabaka (rule) of Bu- 
ganda, largest and richest of Uganda’s 
five ancient kngdoms. Bugarda’s rulers 
were so powdful in colonia days that 
they were aWays granted onsiderable 
autonomy ly the British. Cambridge- 
educated Si; Edward F. W Walugembe 
Mutebi Luvangula (*Fre«dy") Mutesa 
II, who suceeded to the tlrone in 1942, 
almost avomatieally beame the na- 
tion’s firs/President when it got its in- 
dependere four у;аїѕ ago. Last week, 
however Uganda erupted’ into a one- 
sided, butal civi war, and when the 
fightinghad died down. the sacred pal- 

ace of Juganda vas T».ruins, 

Too Much. The 11055“ pad been 
boilin; up.since February, Wav- Ngan- 
da's ;mbitibus Prime Minister. A bs 
Obot: depose King Freddy азр self. 
dent, seized ful powers for him 
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course of a ) 
scourge of peasant farmers outside Dar 


es Salaam, the embarrassment of Tan- 
zania’s game department, the favorite 
of Tanzania's children, the object of a 
crusade by the nation's animal lovers, 
and the talk of the whole country. 

It couldnt have happened to a 
friendlier hippo. Making his home in 
the grey-green Kurasini Creek outside 
Dar es Salaam, Hugo is a happy-go- 
lucky sort who loves nothing better 
than romping with dogs on the bank, 
marching behind a herd of cattle, and 
frolicking in the creek, creating min- 
iature tidal waves. Water skiers even 
skim over his partly submerged back 
without raising as much as a snort. But 
Hugo has a vice: good food. 

Up to a year ago, Hugo was content 
to munch the wild grasses and reeds 
along the Kurasini bank. Then one 
night he began feasting on the sweet 
potatoes, maize stalks and plump cab- 
bages grown by nearby farmers. Before 
long, villagers were grabbing up their 
machetes and spears and shouting for 
Hugo's hide. With his speed (up to 30 
m.p.h.) and sharp sense of smell, Hugo 
managed to elude his pursuers. Yet it 
seemed only a matter of time before 
he would be caught. 

Orphans Wanted. Hearing about 
Hugo's plight, Dar es Salaam's daily 
Standard launched a save-Hugo cam- 
paign, and by last week Hugo had be- 
come a national celebrity. Some of his 
notices were anything but raves. “The 
hippo, like a member of his family, 
the wild pig, is vermin of the first de- 
gree,” one irate reader wrote. “The best 
treatment for Hugo is a bullet through 
the head.” The majority, however, was 
siding with Hugo and making Tanza- 
nia’s favorite hippo the hip thing. Last 
week Tanzanians were humming the 
“Hugo song.” They shuffled, stamped 
and snorted to the “Hugo dance.” One 
educator wrote a children’s book based 
on Hugo. And hundreds were contrib- 
uting to save-Hugo fund drives. 

The Dar-based Humane Education- 
al Institute, which once sought rubber 
booties for footsore Moroccan donkeys, 
collected $450 to create a Kurasini 
sanctuary for Hugo and “other animals, 
preferably orphans.” Not to be out- 
done, the Tanzania S.P.C.A. raised $350 
—and the support of President Julius 
Nyerere—for a plan to ship Hugo to 
the Mikumi Game Park. Nyerere, who 
keeps orphaned gazelles, ostriches and 
peacocks on his private “grounds, has 
even set up plans for a parade through 
Dar es Salaam once Hugo is caught. 

A Pumpkin Lure. But how to catch 
him? Game workers dug a 7-ft. pit 
along Hugo's dinner trail, lowered a big 
wooden crate into it, covered the top 
with branches, and baited it with three 
succulent pumpkins, Hugo' favorite 
dessert. For 18 weary nights, Nyerere's 
game rangers waited—but no hippo. 
When Hugo finally clomped up the 
trail, he ventured only as far as the edge 
of the pit, then wheeled and raced off 
through the tangled undergrowth. Last 
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fing here and there and finally saunter- 
ing back into the bush. The rangers’ 
only real hope is that as each watchful 
night goes by, Hugo’s gourmet appetite 
will eventually get the better of him. 
While Hugo was playing hide-and- 
seek in Tanzania last week, another be- 
hemoth was doing much the same 4,500 
miles away on West Germany’s Rhine 
River. There, in polluted waters nor- 
mally populated only by barges and 
tugs, a 16-ft., 3,500-Ib. white whale 
suddenly surfaced a fortnight ago near 
Duisburg, swimming upstream toward 
Düsseldorf at a respectable ten to 


twelve knots. “Even in the North Sea, Il 
white whales are hardly ever seen," fi 
gasped Duisburg Zoo Director Dr. 
Wolfgang Gewalt. “He either lost his 
way or is insane.” With that, Gewalt 
organized a flotilla of boats and set 
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WES 
GAME WORKERS DIGGING TRAP 
Hip, Hip, for the hip hippo! 


about trying to rescue the whale for the | 

Duisburg Aquarium before the poison- i | 
ous waters, barge propellers, hunger I 
and sheer exhaustion took their toll. \ | 


But like Hugo, Gewalts Moby Dick t 
was a cunning quarry—he kept ducking | 
into the deep, then bobbing to the sur- 
face miles away. Tirelessly, the German 
Ahab stuck with him. First he tried a 
small net. Then a bigger net. Then a 
tranquilizer bullet. Then a bigger tran- 
quilizer bullet. The whale was not 
fazed. Finally Gewalt armed himself 
with still-higher-powered tranquilizers 
and rigged up a weighted fence of 
wooden poles, hoping to corral his 
whale in shallower waters. But then, а 
suddenly as he had appeared, Mo 
Dick was gone. At week's e 
still very much at larg 1 
ports had him as far 
heading for the forme 
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TIME ESSAY 


OWER and its uses demand constant re-examination. As 

possessor of the world's most powerful military ma- 
chine, the U.S. has more reason than usual right now to 
review its military posture. : Я f 

In Europe, Charles de Gaulle is doing his best to torpedo 
NATO, the basic framework of the American military posi- 
tion on the Continent. One reason he can afford to do so, of 
course, is that the threat of Russian aggression has subsided, 
largely because the U.S. presence has made Europe too 
risky and unrewarding a field for Russian adventure. As 
| Defense Secretary Robert McNamara points out: “The focus 
of the U.S. defense problem has shifted perceptibly toward 
the Far East." There, the U.S. not only has committed some 
330,000 men in and around South Viet Nam, but also faces 
the threat of indefinite Red Chinese intransigence and of 
fresh guerrilla wars. While a few Americans, particularly on 
the left, are urging the U.S. to pull out of Viet Nam, others, 
including Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield and 15 of 
his colleagues, suggest that U.S. ground forces in Europe 
ought to be cut substantially. 

The historic pattern of warfare has changed drastically, 
and is continuing to change. Though there has been no for- 
mal declaration of war anywhere since World War II, the 
Pentagon counts 164 "internationally significant outbreaks 
of violence" in the past eight years alone. The U.S. has had 
to rush troops to Thailand and Lebanon to relieve external 
pressures, to Panama and the Dominican Republic to coun- 
ter insurrection from within. It has confronted mortal chal- 
lenge in Cuba and Berlin. Where the choice once seemed to 
be between peace and universal conflagration, the world is 
now experiencing a series of bloodletting skirmishes instead. 

In seeking to adapt to these changes, the U.S. must skill- 
fully manipulate its continually growing military machine. 
Because of the Vietnamese war, the armed forces have in- 
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largest contingent the U.S. has mustered since the Korean 
War. The Army, now with 1,150,000 men, will grow to 
1,206,000 by June of 1967. The Navy has increased its fleet 
from 781 combat ships to 912. The Air Force has just about 
finished an expansion of its tactical fighter wings from 16 to 
21. The U.S. already has an advantage over the Soviet Union 
of better than 4 to 1 in intercontinental missiles: 1,376 Min- 
uteman, Polaris and Titan II “birds” v. Russia’s estimated 
arsenal of 300. The price of this military might for the com- 


ing fiscal year will be about $60 billion—or some 55€ 
out of every tax dollar. 
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А Peculiar Horse Race 


The U.S. owes its present diversified strength to a basic 
change of policy that was begun in 1961. Traditionally dis- 
posed to терага the military with a mixture of suspicion 
and stinginess, the nation has slashed its forces drastically 
after every war. Crash mobilization was necessary for the 
U.S. to fight in Korea and, even after that lesson, another 
large reduction took place when the Eisenhower Adminis- 


tration enunciated the doctrine of massive retaliation. This 
strategy assumed that any war wou 


decade. Nuclear weapons 
but could not, in sanity, b i 1 
—by Nikita Khrushchev's famous "wars of ied pay 
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UPDATING THE WORLD'S BIGGEST MILITAR | 
Changes in ће Theory & Technology of Us 


creased from 2,644,632 in April 1965 to 3,005,000—the | 
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ation—from leech repellent to treetop landing pads—and 
is currently working on 85 more. More important, the U.S. 
will need to put into practice the sad lessons of Viet Nam. 
To stop trouble before it reaches the big shooting stage, 
it will have to learn the art of pacification better than it has. 
The U.S. will need to immunize countries against sub- 
version by such means as roadbuilding and health pro- 
grams, agricultural and educational assistance. Effective pac- 
ification also requires strong local police organizations, 
an intelligent amnesty policy to encourage enemy defection 
and military action by small, highly trained units capable 
of harassing the enemy night and day. 

Many other changes in military posture are on the way. 
Mobility will allow the Army and Marine Corps to keep at 
least nine of their projected 31 combat divisions on a high- 
alert reserve status. The Army will go air-mobile: instead 
of the present one company of 25 helicopters to an infantry 
division, it will soon have six helicopter companies for each 
division. The Air Force will continue to lose its long-range 
manned bombers, which will be reduced from 680 to 465 
by the early 1970s, but the Tactical Air Force will add three 
wings to bring its total to 24. So far, Secretary McNamara 
has turned a deaf ear to Air Force requests to develop an 
Advanced Manned Strategic Aircraft. The Navy, strength- 
ened by three additional nuclear-powered aircraft carriers 
in the next few years, will have no powerful adversary on 
the surface of any ocean, but it faces a growing undersea 
threat from Russia’s fleet of 430 submarines. It will con- 
centrate much of its effort on learning to take on and elimi- 
nate this threat, partly by perfecting sensing devices and 
new weapons for anti-submarine warfare. It will also seek 
to increase its nuclear-powered force of attack submarines, 
now numbering more than 50, to something nearer to 100. 

The U.S. will increase its strategic-missile force by 1968 
to a projected ceiling of 1,710, including 656 submarine- 
based Polaris projectiles. The Pentagon is now installing 200 
late-model Minuteman II missiles, is developing a Minute- 
man III with improved range, explosive power and target- 
ing flexibility. Although the big missile force is largely in 
place and paid for, there is some apprehension among the 
experts that the improving power and accuracy of Soviet 
missiles may some day make the land-based birds obsolete. 
If that occurred, the U.S. might have to switch—at vast 
expense—to the water, placing ICBMs in stationary undersea 
silos or on movable underwater barges moored to the con- 
tinental shelf. The Army has been pressing for a Nike X 
anti-missile system, but McNamara believes that it is too ex- 
pensive ($30 billion or more) and imperfect, and that it 
could be thwarted by a considerably less costly increase in 
the opponent's offensive power. 


Human Nature's Intrinsic Limits 

All of this might, impressive as it is, does not in itself 
constitute an American military posture. The U.S. has learned 
many lessons from Viet Nam, but probably the most im- 
portant is that military means, no matter how strong or skill- 
ful, are no longer enough to prevent or even to win Wars. 
“The most important part of our military posture," says 
Harlan Cleveland, U.S. Ambassador to NATO, “1з the politi- 
cal framework within which we use our power." Secretary 
McNamara, in his already famous Montreal speech, force- 
fully pointed out that, in a world of haves and have-nots 
military power alone cannot purchase security. *Without in- 
ternal development of at least a minimal degree,’ McNamara 


said of the have-nots, “order and stability are si 
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possible. They are not possible because human Аксы not 
be сава beyond intrinsic limits. It reacts—because it 
must.” So it must—and so it will, frequently erupting i 

t : I 5 uptin: 

crises that will deeply involve the 17.5. in the REC È Et 
Americans can do much, and are doing much, to help the 


have-nots through whom Communism hopes to make i 
vances. But, despite these efforts and despite Неа. 
about disarmament—to which the American spi si 
ly receptive—the hard facts of international Їй 
U.S. to prepare to sustain indefinitely а l 
military machine, and to re-examine it cons 
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harangue on Marx, the Scriptures, or the 


Lucill 
Ball, 54, could probably have done tme 


crackpot bit as well as anyone, though, 
reading 


The swamp gas might have been 
particularly thick around Manhattan 
that day. Knut Hammarskjöld, 44, di- 
rector general of the International Air 
Transport Association, was conjuring 
up otherworldly aircraft at a meeting 
of the Aviation Space Writers Associa- 
tion. “I must make a confession,” said 
Knut, whose Uncle Dag Hammarskjöld 
was rather a mystic before him. "I be- 
lieve in those Unidentified Flying Ob- 
jects. Is it really unlikely that there 
exist civilizations outside our planet 
which are more developed, both tech- 
nically and mentally, than we are? Are 
these space neighbors of ours getting 
more interested in what we are doing 
as our own technical abilities develop?" 


Long gone are the days when the 
Radio Priest called Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt “the great liar and betrayer,” 
when he joined with Huey Long’s third- 
party movement and loudly boomed 
his weekly antiwar message across the 
country from Detroit's Station WJR. On 
the eve of the 50th anniversary of his 
ordination to the priesthood, Father 
Charles Coughlin, 74, silenced by Ed- 
ward Cardinal Mooney in 1940 at 
F.D.R.’s behest, held a press confer- 
ence at his rectory in Royal Oak, Mich., 
and allowed: “I understand more about 
charity than I did 40 years ago. Who 
am I to throw stones? Now it is to 
me simply: my President, right or 
wrong.” 


Normally, when someone opens his 
mouth and throws up his arms in Lon- 
don’s Hyde Park, he is cranking up a 
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LUCILLE BALL 
Crackpot in the park. 
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empire's twilight, Comedienne 


as it happened, she was just Sp 
her wings in the fresh spring air before 
going back to shooting a TV Special 
called "Lucy Goes to London." The 
show won't be quite as racy as 1963's 
"Elizabeth Taylor in London," but Lucy 
swings well enough herself in such gear 
locations as Carnaby Street and Bel- 
gravia. In one sequence shot on the 
Thames, she swung so much that she 
capsized a rowboat and wound up sput- 
tering in the chilly river. 


A very minor poet for Paris' L'Express 
once raved: “What a lovely face, what 
carnal splendor, what a future!" Since 
those anapaests were hatched, the lass 


KEN REGAN 


CLAUDIA CARDINALE 
Splendors in the farce. 


from Tunis, Actress Claudia Cardinale, 
28, has taken her splendors to Holly- 
wood, where not long ago she finished a 
farce with Rock Hudson called Blind- 
fold. Everyone's eyes were wide open 
in Manhattan, when Claudia arrived to 
flack for the picture and offer learned 
comments right from the bosom. "It's 
not the only thing any more," she de- 
murely told Broadway Gossip Earl Wil- 
son. "You used to look only at the 
bosom. Now you look at the legs, the 
body, the whole girl!" 


She had come a long way from the 
snow-covered Hungarian landscape over 
which she trudged with her parents that 
December day ten years ago, when they 
fled in the uprising of her homeland. 
Now Maria Judith Remenyi, 20, has a 
new country and a title that emphatical- 
ly proves it. She is the new Miss U.S.A., 


vi. indo n she won more on the 
ngth of bájos c 
basis of h harms than on the 


er cerebral talents. four lan- 
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MARIA REMENYI 
Uprising on the beach, 

guages and a major in physis грэ 
University of California, “You na 
realize how wonderful it is to priis have 


American unless you have liv pfs 0 be. | 
the Iron Curtain,” she said. Те 
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EDUCATION 


LEARNING 
Games Students Play 


Games as miniature models of con- 
flict among men are as old as chess and 
as new as the “wars” fought by schol- 
ars in such think factories as the Rand 
Corp. Carried by a tide of curriculum 
reform, games are now moving into 
colleges and grade schools, mainly to 
help students get an inside feel of social 
and political conflict. 

A. pacesetter in scholarly gamesman- 
ship is the San Diego public school sys- 
tem, where Project SIMILE of La Jolla's 
Western Behavioral Sciences Institute 
has enticed 2,000 junior and senior high 
school students to pit wits against one 
another in four types of games. In one, 


LOS ANGELES HIGH-SCHOOLERS PLAYING * 


scored by the statistical chances of suc- 


cess for each of these moves. 

At the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 38 Los Angeles high school sen- 
iors recently played out key roles in a 
Viet Nam war game in which their mil- 
itary and political power was allocated 
among such persons as President John- 
son, U.S. Senators, Premier of South 
Viet Nam, Viet Cong and Ho Chi Minh 
in realistic ratios; to be 90% certain of 
winning a battle, for example, the allies 
had to commit five times as many mil- 
itary points to offset the natural advan- 
tages of guerrilla troops. 

An Inept King. Grade school children 
in parts of New York's Westchester 
County play individual games against a 
computer. In one, called the “Sumerian 
game," a player-king is asked how he 
wants to use the natural resources of 
the ancient kingdom called Sumer. He 


‘VIET NAM" 


Said the computer: "Your population has decreased to zero. Call the teacher." 


called “Napoli,” they play the roles of 
legislators who are equipped with opin- 
ion polls showing how their constituents 
feel about such issues as medicare, tax 
reduction and subsidies for the poor. As 
bills on these issues move through the 
legislature, each player has to make 
choices between his principles and what 
he thinks the public wants. Winners get 
re-elected. Other games cast the players 
as corporation executives vying for com- 
petitive advantage, statesmen seeking 
gains in trade and diplomacy. 

Verdict by Computer. Head games- 
man at Johns Hopkins University is So- 
cial Relations Professor James Cole- 
man, who works with Baltimore public 
school students. In one contest, a com- 
munity is struck by a natural disaster 
and players must weigh their personal 
welfare against their social duty to help 
the town to survive. In a “Life Career" 
game, teams of students are assigned a 
hypothetical individual with specific per- 
sonal qualities and must make key deci- 
sions on education, job choices, even 
marriage, for him. The groups are 
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must decide, for example, how many 
bushels of grain to store, how many to 
distribute to his people, how many to 
plant for the next crop. The computer 
informs him of the effects. It recently 
told one inept king: “Your population 
has decreased to zero. Call the teacher." 
Both in and out of class, a complex 
logic-stimulating game called “Wf 'n 
proof," played with cubes on a board, 
is becoming a campus fad. 

The value of such gamesmanship, ar- 
gues Johns Hopkins Coleman, is that 
it allows a student to break out of the 
usual educational structure in which he 
is kept "in the role of a child, with grades 
dispensed in the way that gold stars are 
given to kindergartners, and an author- 
ity figure, the teacher, sitting in contin- 
ual judgment." Project SIMILE Direc- 
tor Hall T. Sprague says these games 
are "to the soft sciences what a 1 J 
tory is to {һе hard sciences of p 
chemistry and biology.” 1 2 
dents, he says, “a gut-lev 
ing of the pressures that go 
sition of power.” 
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Outdoor Rooms 

For city dwellers, small neighborhood 
playground-parks are supposed to be 
outdoor, year-round rooms. Some 
rooms! Almost invariably the floors are 
asphalt, the walls are chain-link fences, 
and for furniture there is a never-chang- 
ing assortment of head-chopping swings 
and lethal slides. Green areas are 1п- 
evitably posted with KEEP OFF THE 
GRASS signs; when the signs are not 
obeyed, the grass wears down to dirt, 
seemingly overnight. When these out- 
door rooms are also forced to function 
as community centers for all ages, chaos 
results. 

In Place of Sterility. Last week, at 
the 19-year-old Jacob Riis public-hous- 
ing project on Manhattan’s Lower East 
Side, Lady Bird Johnson dedicated a 
new three-acre open space that is likely 
to be a trend setter for cities across 
the nation. Financed by a $900,000 
grant from the Vincent Astor Foun- 
dation, Riis Plaza offers not one but 
four rooms to replace a sterile, down- 
trodden mall. 

In designing Riis Plaza, architects 
for the New York City Housing Au- 
thority took a hard but human look at 
how playground-parks are used, tested 
their ideas by interviewing many of the 
project’s 7,500 residents, largely Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans. 

Grass, the designers decided, simply 
does not work; they replaced it with a 


SY FRIEDMAN 


{ 
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Greenery without grass and handhold. 


variety of textured paving. Kids are go- 
ing to climb all over the sculpture any- 
way; they made sure that it came with 
builtin handholds to make it easy for 
them. Ground-level planting beds are 
sure to be trampled; they were raised so 
that their rims serve as benches, Smooth 
surfaces invite childish scribbles; here 
they are rough to discourage them. 
Women are afraid of mugging; gay 
indestructible plastic-globe lamps re- 
placed the previous dim lighting. Finally, 
the existing plane trees were saved and 
new ones added so that even without 
grass the plaza is green. 

Bach in the Park. To break up the 
two-block length and provide a measure 
of privacy for each activity, the four 
"rooms" are at different levels. For 
adults, especially women with baby car- 
riages, the architects provided a peace- 
ful, elevated sitting area, walled in to 
keep out wind and noise. Next to it 
they scooped out a sunken 1,000-seat 
amphitheater; it has already been booked 
throughout the summer for free con- 
certs and sing-alongs, ballet and ama- 
teur talent shows, and will be used this 
June for local high school graduation 
exercises. 

Testing the amphitheater's loudspeak- 
er system with a Bach cantata recently, 
audio engineers got a big surprise: when 
they turned it off, residents complained 
about losing “all the nice music.” As a 
result they now hear Bach and other 
classical composers nightly. 

Progression of Delights. Unquestion- 
ably, the plaza's most immediate tri- 
umph is its playground. Architect Simon 
Breines, who grew up playing stickball 
on the streets of Brooklyn, provided 


PLAYGROUND AREA 
s on the sculpture. 
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LOS ANGELES’ YE MUCKY DUCK 
What they think is a womb with a brew. 


his wife spent months researching his- 
toric pubs in London, copied the best 
features of 100 of them in the Boar. 
San Francisco's White Horse Taverne 
prides itself on being a faithful copy of 
the Edinburgh original. The Golden Bee 
in Colorado Springs’ Broadmoor Hotel 
is not a copy; it's the real thing—a 
150-year-old English pub that had been 
dismantled and shipped to New York, 
where the hotel's decorators found it 
gathering dust in a warehouse. 

“You can tell a good pub by the way 
it fits around your shoulders," Britons 
say. To re-create the same cozy atmos- 
phere, many pubs are turning themselves 
into miniature recreation centers. Flank- 
ing the open fireplace in St. Louis’ Fox & 
Hounds are high-backed niche seats for 
chess players. Los Angeles Ye Mucky 
Duck, opened five years ago by Briton 
Brian Cameron, settles for the ubiqui- 
tous dart board; but Cameron's latest 
pub, The Saucy Swan in Costa Mesa, of- 
fers customers a further choice of pitch- 
ing horseshoes or bowling on its private 
half-acre green. 

Poems & Horror Flicks. Some pubs 
have found it pays to go highbrow. In 
Chicago's John Barleycorn Memorial 
Pub, owned by Sculptor Eric Van Gel- 
der, classical music is piped in contin- 
uously, and there are regular slide shows 
from the pub's 1,800-slide great-paint- 
ings collection. Manhattan’s White 
Horse Inn puts out a twelve-page pub 
letter called “The Horse's Mouth," filled 
with its patrons' poems, short stories, 
one-act plays and random ramblings. 
Habitués of New York's Spark's Pub 
get together Sunday afternoons to view 
old horror flicks. 

The essential thing seems to be to hit 
off the right atmosphere. “There were 
always nice places to go drinking when 
we were in college," nostalgically re- 
calls Al Sewell, who opened Atlanta's 
Lion's Head a year ago with Georgia 
Tech Classmate Jerry Dilts, and can 
now count on 100.regulars a week. 
"What we wanted was a sort of college 
hangout for adults. We found that а pub 
is about the only thing like that." 
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THE THEATER 
Unflappable Flapper 


Mame is the Mother Courage of Beek- 
man Place. Stock-market crashes and 
depressions don't faze her. Pregnant 
unwed secretaries waddling down spiral 
staircases amid Japanese modern mobiles 
don't lift her eyebrows. When she meets 
a Southern aristocrat named Beaure- 
gard Jackson Pickett Burnside, she 
promptly marries him, goes “Sooth,” 
and teaches the hunting gentry a thing 
or two by bringing the fox back alive. 
Mame has gusto, gallantry, and an un- 
shakable philosophy: "Life is a ban- 
quet, and most poor sons of bitches are 
starving to death." 

To her orphaned ward, Patrick, and 
to millions of Americans, Auntie Mame 
has been a durable feast as heroine of 
book, play and movie. Mame is now 
the Broadway season’s last show and 
best musical—scant praise this year. 
The assault of amplified sound is so 
steady that if Van Gogh could hear it 
he would cut off his other ear. Yet the 
score is not unappealing. The title song 
and Act I finale is Jerry Herman’s lucky 
bid to match his Hello, Dolly! number; 
the opening-night audience swamped it 
in applause the moment it began. 

As Mame, Angela Lansbury has the 
lavish flair of her costuming. Her sing- 
ing, dancing and acting are a triple 
treat. But she lacks that ultimate in- 
tangible: star authority—the difference 
between leasing a stage and owning it. 
As Mame's actressy pal, Beatrice Arthur 
is a crafty comedienne, a woman who 
delivers a line as if someone had put 
lye in her martinis. And Frankie Mi- 
chaels as young Patrick has the charm of 
an acting boy rather than a boy actor. 
It is good to have the season end not 
with a bomb but a winner. 


FRIEDMAN-ABELES 
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LANSBURY & MICHAELS IN 1 MAM E 
How to bring the fox sack alive. 
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PAINTING 


Meticulous Mandarin i 
*He was quite the most interesting 
person we knew," wrote Novelist 
Henry James of his friend John La 
| Farge. In fact, La Farge convinced 
| James that he should write rather than 
| paint, then used his brother, Philoso- 
| pher William, as the model for St. 
| John in an uncompleted altarpiece. La 
| Farge also succeeded in smuggling а 
| touch of the Renaissance back to the 
U.S., revived the art of stained glass, 
and visited Tahiti with sketchbook in 
| hand before Gauguin got there. Unlike 
|l many of his well-educated countrymen, 
| such as his contemporary Whistler, who 
Y METROPOLITAN MUSE 


LA FARGE SELF-PORTRAIT (1859) 


became expatriates, La Farge put his 
talents to embellishing the barren Amer- 
ican cultural scene. 
_It is now 56 years since La Farge 
died, 30 since his last big memorial 
exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. To recall his considerable ac- 
complishments, Manhattan s Graham 
Gallery is currently showing a retro- 
spective of La Farge's work, from his 
academic studies of the 1860s to his 
free, spontaneous washes and water- 
colors of unspoiled South Sea islands. 
They go far toward establishing La 
Farge as one of the originals of his day, 
an innovator if not а revolutionary, a 
romantic who opened up his canvases 
to the influences of all ages, yet imposed 
on уре, а BRR of his own. 
ise Men in Newport. La Farge be- 
longed to Шелест. poe 
1835, the son of a Napoleonic soldier of 
fortune, he was brought up in the aristo- 
cratic red-brick atmosphere of New 
York's Washington Square. At 21, he 
was sent to Paris, where he studied brief- 
ly with the academician Thomas Cou- 
ture, then hunted down the greatest old 
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masters from Copenhagen to Dresden. 

Fascinated by the color theories of 
the French chemist, Michel Eugène 
Chevreul, La Farge searched along the 
same lines that the impressionists were 
to follow. He wrote: “I wished to apply 
principles of light and color of which I 
had learned a little. I wished my studies 
of nature to indicate very carefully, in 
every part, the exact time of day and 
circumstance of light." It was the same 
route that Monet, slightly his junior in 
age, was to follow to perfection. In 
practice, La Farge is more similar to 
that French loner, Puvis de Chavannes, 
who also introduced mythological sub- 


ject matter into naturalistic settings. La 
Farge, for instance, thought nothing of 


SOUTH SEA GIRLS. WITH CANOE (1891) 
There before Gauguin. 


depicting The Halt of the Wise Men in 
1878 with a recognizable Newport, R.I., 
background. 

Gaiety in Paradise. Like Puvis, La 
Farge became a muralist, In 1876, he 
was invited by the neo-Romanesque ar- 
chitect, H. H. Richardson, to decorate 
the interior of his Trinity Church in 
Boston with 15-ft. figures of the apostles 
and prophets. Such commissions, plus 
bis close interest in the Pre-Raphaelites, 
led him to stained glass. He concocted 
his own kind of opalescent glass, more 
in the manner of Tiffany than of Char- 
tres. Its milky jewel quality earned him 
a Legion of Honor from the French and 
the chance to design windows for the 
Harvard Chapel in London's Southwark 
Cathedral. 

Overwhelmed with commissions in 
later life, he took off in 1890 for “а 
year of recreation and idleness" in the 
South Seas, visited Samoa, Fiji and Ta- 
hiti. His quick sketches, executed on 


the spot, caught the gaiety and inno- : 


сепсе of an as yet unspoiled paradise 
With verve and masterly handling of 
light .and flashing color. He just missed 
meeting Gauguin in Tahiti. In practice, 
La Farge was too much the meticulous 
mandarin (he loathed shaking hands 
With strangers) to refer to Gauguin oth- 
er than as the “wild Frenchman.” But 
his artist's eye easily bridged the gulf. 
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SCIENCE 


Ss Imo 
SPACE 


Crawling Toward the Moon 

As spacecraft travel, this was surely 
the slowest trip on record—nine hours 
to cover all of 33 miles. But as it 
moved from NASA's Vertical Assembly 
Building to launch pad 39-A at Cape 
Kennedy last week, the mammoth Sat- 
urn 5 rocket, an engineless version of 
the vehicle that will take the first U.S. 
astronauts to the moon, crawled through 
an impressive catalogue of superlatives. 
This was the largest rocket in the world, 
emerging from the largest building in 
the world, to travel on one of the largest 
self-propelled land vehicles in the world. 
And the colossal enterprise was com- 
pleted without a hitch; it was final proof 
that giant rockets can be assembled 
and checked out under controlled in- 
door conditions before being hauled 
into position for launching. 

Shortly after dawn on the day of the 
roll-out, a 456-ft.-high door in the Ver- 
tical Assembly Building slid slowly open. 
Inside the eight-acre, 52-story structure, 
the locomotive-size diesel engines of a 
giant crawler-transporter thundered into 
life. Positioned underneath the 36-story 
Saturn rocket and its umbilical tower— 
which were supported on six steel col- 
umns—the 2,750-ton crawler then gent- 
ly raised its platform until it had lifted 
the rocket and tower. Then it ponder- 
ously moved its 6,000-ton cargo through 
the door, over a concrete apron that 
had been slicked down with 200 Ibs. 
of soap, and onto an eight-lane rock- 
paved “crawlerway” that led to the 
launch pad. 

At speeds varying from 1/10th to 
1 m.p.h., the crawler inched along its 
steel treads while its 16-man crew со- 
ordinated its activities through an inter- 
com system. The angle of the crawler 
platform was constantly adjusted so 
that Saturn would never tilt more than 
4 min. of 1° from true vertical. After 
negotiating a curve and a 3° slope lead- 
ing to the launch pad, the crawler suc- 
cessfully delivered its cargo and work- 
men began bolting the umbilical: tower 
and the Saturn 5 to the pad, getting the 
huge pair ready to train both ground 
crews and astronauts. When the crawler 
next emerges from the assembly build- 
ing with a cargo, it will be carrying a 
complete and checked-out Saturn 5 sched- 
uled to be shot into sub-orbital flight 
early next year. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Energy at the Mine Mouth 

The dream of transforming coal into 
cheaply transportable electrical energy 
right at the mine mouth has fired en- 
gineering imaginations for years. But 
rare is the mine located near enough to 
a water supply for feeding a steam tur- 
bine to turn a generator, and many are 
the low-grade deposits that have re- 
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SATURN IN TRANSIT 
Victory for the tortoise. 


mained untapped because it has become 
too expensive to mine the coal and ship 
it to distant markets. Now the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior has made a 
modest $680,500 bet that Physicist 
Meredith Gourdine, 36, has found a 
promising answer to the dilemma. 

With his Government grant, Gour- 
dine plans to conduct further research 
on a novel generator that he already 
has working in small models. With no 
moving parts, without any need for wa- 
ter, and with only low-grade coal for 
energy, the New Jersey inventor’s “elec- 
trogasdynamic" generator can, and does, 
produce electricity. The problem now is 
to make the EGD system work on a 
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large scale and with greater efficiency. 

It Should Work. Heart of the Gour- 
dine generator is a pressurized furnace 
that spews a stream of hot gas and fly 
ash down a narrow tube. At the mouth 
of the tube, the bits of ash pass a 
“corona discharge" electrode, a needle- 
pointed piece of metal that carries so 
high an electrical potential that it sprays 
the surrounding space with a supply of 
positive ions. Picked up by the passing 
ash as it is boosted along by the hot 
gas, those ions move down the tube 
creating, in effect, an electric current. 
The electrical resistance that develops 
is overcome by the energy of the mov- 
ing gas, and a collector electrode picks 
the positive ions off the fly ash at the 
end of the tube. The electrical circuit is 
completed when ions flow from the col- 
lector electrode, down a transmission 
line, and back to the corona discharge 
electrode where they began their trip. 

The high voltage produced by Gour- 


TECHNOLOGY 


On Limbs of Steel 


When they built their strange-looking 
vehicle five years ago, engineers at 
Aerojet’s Space-General Corp. in Cali. 
fornia were aiming for space. Their 
Moon Walker had six legs, stereo TV 
for eyes, and was crammed full of de- 
tection and communications equipment. 
It was designed to land on the moon 
with a Surveyor spacecraft. 

The Moon Walker was rejected by 
NASA, but it was not discarded by Aero- 
jet. Rebuilt in a modified version, it 
has become the prototype of an eight- 
legged, walking wheelchair now being 
evaluated by the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles for the use of 
handicapped children. The boxy gadget 
resembles an ungainly bug; yet it is ca- 
pable of sophisticated locomotion. It can 
travel forward or backward, turn in its 
own length, climb steps, a 30° slope and 


CHILD CLIMBING CURB IN MOON WALKER 
He can drive it with his chin. 


dine’s generator is ideal for transmitting 
electricity over long lines with minimum 
loss of power. The small current, says 
the inventor, can be compensated by 
having many small EGD tubes connected 
in parallel with each other. Theoretical- 
ly, it should work. To turn theory into 
practice may be something else again. 

A New Specialty. But Gourdine is a 
persistent man. After earning his doc- 
torate in engineering science at Caltech 
in 1960, he worked as a physicist in 
private industry for four years, vainly 
attempting to interest his employers in 
developing a practical EGD generator. 
In 1964 he rounded up a handful of 
fellow scientists, raised $200,000 and 
founded his own company—Gourdine 
Systems, Inc. He is already producing 
laboratory EGD generators for use in 
college and high school demonstrations, 
and has licensed Foster Wheeler Corp. 
—an industrial boiler manufacturer — 
to build EGD generators for industry. 

The award of the Interior Depart- 
ment contract brings Physicist Gourdine 
back into the public eye. In 1952, while 
still a physics student at Cornell, “Flash” 
Gourdine went to the Olympic Games 
at Helsinki and won a silver medal in 
the broad jump. 
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an 8-in. curb, cross rough fields, and 
literally get a toehold in sand or mud- 
dy ground that usually bogs down a 
wheeled vehicle. 

Moon Walker’s agility derives from 
its stainless-steel tubular legs, which 
have hinged, almost human knees, and 
flat, hooflike feet with rippled soles to 
give them traction. The legs operate in 
pairs, one leg of each pair supporting the 
walker’s weight while the other leg is 
in motion. They are moved by battery- 
operated electric motors and controlled 
by a four-way lever that is so sensitive 
a multiple-amputee child can operate 
it with his chin. 

In tests conducted by U.C.L.A. at a 
suburban Los Angeles hospital, re- 
searchers found that severely handi- 
capped children could éasily handle the 
walker, although they felt that its 14- 
m.p.h. speed was too sedate. Because 
the walker’s feet tend to jolt passengers 
at higher speeds, Aerojet is planning to 
add wheels to the vehicle. With wheels, 
a child will be able to roll around floors 
and sidewalks at 24-m.p.h.—a normal 
walking pace. When he comes to a curb 
or a rut-filled field, he will flick a switch, 
lower the tucked-up legs, and walk 
across the obstacle on limbs of steel. 
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52, director of the space-oriented Avco- 
Everett Research Laboratory. The sur- 
geon spelled out the need for a design 
and materials that would work without 
valves and thus do little damage to 
blood cells. He wanted to use the heart's 
natural electrical impulses to control 
the pump, he said. And he wanted the 
device to be a permanent implant, 
ready for use whenever needed, with 
detachable connections at the chest wall 
so that the patient would not be en- 
cumbered when his heart could get 
along without the pump. 

Arthur Kantrowitz and his associates 
wprked with the Maimonides research 
laboratory to meet the design require- 
ments. They built a crescent-shaped de- 
vice consisting of a flexible Silastic inner 


tube and an outer casing of rigid Fiber- 
UPI 


DRS. ADRIAN & ARTHUR KANTROWITZ 
New model, new hope. 


glas (see diagram), from which an air 
hose leads outside the chest. They de- 
vised a sensitive electronic amplifier to 
use an electrical pulse from the heart 
to regulate an external pump. 

Bypassed Arch. Dr. Kantrowitz had 
first used the device in a human patient 
in February, when it maintained heart 
function for 24 hours before the man 
died of liver disease. Then came Mrs. 
Ceraso, who had been bedridden for six 
years with congestive heart failure, dia- 
betes, kidney disease and impaired liver 
function. The implant, Surgeon Kantro- 
witz convinced her, offered her best, 
perhaps her only, hope. 

One thing in the patient's favor was 
that she had a working aortic valve, 
which this type of pump requires. Im- 
plantation of the Kantrowitz device did 
not require the use of a tricky heart- 
lung machine. The surgeons constricted 
Mrs. Ceraso’s aorta with a Dacron 
band placed about an inch above the 
valve and the point where the coronary 
arteries branch off. Between this band 
and the heart, the surgeons sutured one 
tube leading to the Silastic inner cham- 
ber of the pump. Bypassing the aortic 
arch and the arteries leading to. the 
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arms and head, they stitched the tube 
from the far end of the pump into the 
descending aorta. 

With the air tube and electrical leads 
hooked up, Mrs. Ceraso’s circulation 
took a new turn. When her left ventricle 
contracted, it propelled most of its 
blood, against negligible resistance, into 
the pump’s Silastic chamber. The elec- 
trical impulse signaling this event then 
triggered the pump, and a gush of oxy- 
gen into the outer Fiberglas chamber 
squeezed the blood out of the Silastic 
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core into the aorta. In the process, it 
pushed the blood along with much more 
force than Mrs. Ceraso’s enlarged and 
enfeebled left ventricle could have mus- 
tered unaided. To reduce the risk of 
blood damage or other complications, 
Dr. Kantrowitz and the hovering car- 
diologists did not leave the pump run- 
ning continuously but switched it off 
every couple of hours. 
“The equipment is warking perfect- 
ly, said Dr. Kantrowitz, *and there is 
evidence that the heart has been helped 
enormously.” Then he added, with du 
medical caution: “Our definition of suc- 
cess is when Mrs. Ceraso сап g 4 
again"—with the ificial - 
still in her chest, disco 
a portable air pump fo 
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CINEMA 


Virtue Besieged 

Mandragola, set in Italy at the close 
of the quattrocento, uses the stones of 
Florence to soften up a girl's resistance. 
As an impregnably virtuous Renais- 
sance lady enduring a crash course in 
fertility, Rosanna Schiaffino is stretched 
out in bed with large, warm rocks on 
her stomach, then is marinated in giant 
tubfuls of broth, and finally is sealed, 
screeching, into a body-length hot-water 
bag to test another old wives’ tale. 
More than 400 years after it was 
penned by the cynical Renaissance 
moralist, Niccoló Machiavelli, this rib- 
ald comedy classic still looks exuberant- 
ly out of bounds. А 

If the tantalizing Madonna Lucrezia 
seems proof against procreation, she is 
nonetheless a setup for seduction. Es- 
poused by an insufferable clod who 
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SCHIAFFINO IN "MANDRAGOLA" 
Her coup runneth over. 


wants to get her with child but cannot, 
she falls prey to a heated young gallant 
(Philippe Leroy) who merely wants to 
get her to bed and does. The lover 
presses his suit with life-or-death ur- 
gency, disguising himself as the luckless 
lout who is supposed to perish by black 
magic after Lucrezia has downed a 
potion brewed of mandragola, or man- 
drake root, and spent the night with 
him. Once conquered, Lucrezia cher- 
ishes the lad's do-or-die passion, ul- 
ümately scores her own sexual coup 
over the hypocrisy shown in the affair 
by her cuckolded husband, her amoral 
mother and a venal priest. 

Director Alberto Lattuada's actors 
are a gallery of perfectly chosen faces 
leering ever so faintly from a 16th cen- 
tury fresco. Dressed and undressed in 
Sumptuous Renaissance style, or hatch- 
ing intrigues among the cobblestones of 
two ancient Umbrian villages where 
the action was filmed, they look com- 
fortably removed to another time. With 
a lusty feel for the broad, vulgar humor 
of the period, Lattuada adds a delecta- 
ble scene at the public baths, where 
gentlemen voyeurs and unsuspecting 

“Yadies are suddenly desegregated by a 
collapsing wall, Making a new movie 
from an old play can easily bring both 
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to ruin, but Director Lattuada, with the 
slow and graceful style of a man who 
appreciates the uses of leisure, deftly 
manages to preserve the original with- 
out entombing it. 


Battle Lines, 


Weekend at Dunkirk. This random, 
well-photographed essay on the futility 
of war will prove a letdown to audi- 
ences lured by the marquee pull of 
Jean-Paul Belmondo. As a French sol- 
dier sweating through the British evac- 
uation of Dunkirk in 1940, Belmondo 
braves German bullets, saves Catherine 
Spaak from rape, and growls defiance 
in a flat Yankee accent. Seems he has 
been dubbed as well as drubbed, and 
any nuances that his gravelly, one-of-a- 
kind voice might have lent to the per- 
formance are effectively erased. With 
only one ace in the whole, the distrib- 
utors of Dunkirk might have been wiser 
to let him speak in his own defense. 


Another Language 


A Young World tries to speak about 
the restless spirit of modern youth in 
timely catchwords. A fille de frug wear- 
ing topless finery is whisked aloft at a 
wild students’ ball in Paris. Sean Con- 
nery appears briefly, creating instant 
Bondomania. The troubles in Viet Nam 
and Santo Domingo are touched upon. 
Finally, Hero Nino Castelnuovo, as a 
young Italian making the Paris scene, 
comes right out with it: “Don’t you feel 
a new world is in the making?” 

Not yet, apparently. 

In his first French-language film, Di- 
rector Vittorio De Sica updates his vo- 
cabulary but views the lively young set 
through a mist of weary Old World 
romanticism. The plot loses its cool at 
the outset by dwelling on the miracle 
of love at first sight between Castel- 
nuovo and a shy medical student, 


played by Christine Delaroche, a mov- 
ie newcomer in the Susan Strasberg- 
Geraldine Chaplin tradition. Shortly, 
boy gets girl, girl gets pregnant, boy 
Bets nervous. The rest of their time is 
Spent agonizing over an imminent abor- 
tion while the camera strives to fill 


DELAROCHE IN "YOUNG WORLD” 
Well made, but no; yet. 
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Back home, another sort of bull, but also a moment of truth. 


is like a game where they change the 
rules every quarter." 

There is widespread unhappiness 
about Johnson’s “voluntary” restraints 
on U.S. capital investments overseas 
and at home. Though their companies 
abide by them, both Jersey Standard 
Chairman Michael Haider and Gulf Oil 
Senior Vice President W. W. Adams 
have pointed out that the restraints on 
spending abroad will weaken the coun- 
try’s balance of payments in the future. 
Haider also urges cuts in the Govern- 
ment’s nondefense spending, which, he 
notes, has widened the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit by increasing demand for 
imports and diverting some potential 
exports to domestic markets. 

Johnson’s inflationary domestic spend- 
ing comes in for some of the harshest 
criticism. “Because of the political pic- 
ture, Johnson is not being realistic,” says 
Ralph Lowell, former chairman of Bos- 
ton Safe Deposit & Trust Co. “You 
can’t do all this spending in Govern- 
ment and at the same time spend for 
Viet Nam.” President Mark Wheeler of 
the New England Merchants National 
Bank is “disenchanted” because the 
Government is asking business to con- 
tain spending but is not doing so itself. 
"Its not cricket," says he, “to have 
business act in a fiscally responsible 
manner and not the Government." 
Banker David Rockefeller last week 
called not only for federal budget re- 
duction but for a quick enactment of 
“limited and temporary, across-the- 
board increases in personal and cor- 
porate taxes." 

Most businessmen disagree at least 
partly with Rockefeller. For all their 
dissatisfaction with Johnson's arm-twist- 
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ing, they prefer this to the harsher al- 
ternatives of higher taxes, still tighter 
credit or wartime controls. 

No One Got Hurt. As criticism of 
the Administration by businessmen took 
on a sharper tone, there was a softer 
note from another side. Last week Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, who had previously 
urged tax increases to battle inflation, 
told a meeting of the American Bankers 
Association that he could well under- 
stand why the President had held off on 
a tax hike until *he knows where we 
are going in Viet Nam." In a fascinat- 
ing sideshow to the ABA sessions in 
Spain, Martin's Federal Reserve colleague, 
Board Member J. Dewey Daane, ap- 
peared in a Toledo ring and made four 
respectable passes with a scarlet and 
yellow cape at a “bull.” Actually, the 
beast was a heifer, but the bankers 
wildly cheered the performance—not 
least because no one got hurt. 

In their moment of truth back home, 
U.S. businessmen can only hope that 
the President will carry on a somewhat 
more realistic confrontation with the 
bullish U.S. economy—with both sides 
coming out just as well. 


AUTOS 
Twenty Days in May 


This time Detroit played it cool. 
Automakers were acutely sensitive to 
the fact that troubles within their in- 
dustry were getting much of the blame - 


for the recent wobbles of the 
market as a whole. Now the: 
that sounded happy оп ё 
but on the other hand wa 
so good. The way 
Ja m 
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was a real triumph of public relations. 

In rapid succession, industry spokes- 
men announced that during the second 
ten days of May their companies' sales 
had gone up from the month's first ten 
days. That sounded pretty good. And to 
add to the air of confidence, Ford ex- 
ecutives appeared before members of 
the Financial Analysts Federation in 
Manhattan and predicted bigger and 
better things in the future. By 1975, 
they said, the *normal level" for annual 
auto sales should run about 11.5 million 
cars, far above the record-breaking 9.3 
million of last year. Predicted one Ford 
official: *At constant car prices, dollar 
sales of new cars will increase at a 
compound rate of 4.2% per year, faster 
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HELICOPTERS 
For All Purposes 


Los Angeles County deputy sheriffs 
last week went up in the air to fight 
crime on the ground. Cruising 20 hours 
a day in helicopters above the City of 
Lakewood (pop. 67,000), near Long 
Beach, the officers kept a particular 
watch for an ingenious new type of 
alarm beacon mounted atop homes and 
stores. The 1,000-watt beacons, visible 
five miles in daylight and twelve at 
night, light up either manually or au- 
tomatically to signal break-ins or hold- 


ups. Within 2} minutes at most, the 
sheriffs men expect to swoop down on 
the scene, spot suspects with powerful 


LEONARDO DA VINCI'S SKETCH OF A HELICOPTER (1483) 
Now the progress matches the promise. 


than the growth we project for the 
gross national product." 

Good news! But fact was that auto 
sales for the second ten days of May 
were actually off by 12% as compared 
with the same period last year. Though 
Ford squeezed by with a tiny .2% rise, 
Chrysler was down 6%. Giant General 
Motors was off by a whopping 18% — 
or 26,757 units—with its longtime best- 
seller, Chevrolet, leading the way down. 
And as for ailing little American Mo- 
tors, it dropped by 34% and ordered 
all new-car production halted until June 
1, ostensibly because of a strike at a 
supplier’s plant. 

All too recently, such news, taken 
stock 
Market a case of jitters; only two weeks 

before, word of lackluster early-May 
sales had helped drive the Dow-Jones 
industrial average to a nine-month low 
of 864.14. Last week, Wall Street took 
«the nicely sweetened pill with barely 
Ма tremor. And the Dów-Jones average 
elo the week at 897.04, up 20.15, 
hich represented the biggest week- 
long rise since last J uly. 
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floodlights, direct approaching earth- 
bound cops or, if necessary, land to 
give assistance. р 
Sardines & Church Steeples. The аегі- 
al patrol symbolizes the proliferating use 
of helicopters (see following color 
pages). The machines remain costly to 
buy (minimum: $23,750) and tricky to 
fly, but coptermakers at last have over- 
come most of the bugs that for 25 years 
gave their industry more promise than 
progress. Rotor craft have not only 
changed the whole nature of the Viet 
Nam war but now stand on the thresh- 
old of a huge market at home. 
Construction men now изе the 
whirlybirds to lift church steeples and 
TV towers, telephone poles and prefab 
homes. The machines have become the 
most up-to-date tool for crop dusting, 
spraying, seeding, fertilizing; on giant 
ranches, one copter can do the work of 
СВА оноу herding cattle. One New 
Ileans copter taxi operator ferries 
180,000 оге. а uem to offshore 
rigs. The U.S. Forest Service blows out 
woodland fires with the downdraft from 
whirling rotors. New York Mayor John 
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Helicopters like the Boeing-Vertol CH-47A (Chinook), seen 
loading troops above, are the products of Viet Nam necessi- 
ty. The war has also prodded development of civilian craft. 
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| High above the Colorado River, а Bell 47 
| G-3B-1 lowers 600 Ibs. of pipe to builders 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[| 
of a water line across the Grand Canyon. | 


А ro 5 Missi 
Petroleum 
4000 Ibs. 


s ssippi's backwoods, a Bell 204B 
Helicopters, Inc. delivers a 
to a Mississippi P 


owned by 
pylon weighing 
Ower Co. construction crew. 
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A Petroleum Helicopters Bell 204B, shown approaching a 
drilling tender їп the Gulf of Mexico, carries work crews be- 
tween Morgan City, La., and Gulf Oil offshore operations. 


up 


On a California farm, a specially equipped Bell 
47 G-2 dusts a crop of barley with more safe- 
ty than the traditional propeller-driven aircraft. 
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TENANT PAIGE IN REHABILITATED HARLEM APARTMENT 
A hit after three strikes. 


Less Airmail. The company has 
bought, stripped to its brick walls and 
wholly refurbished a 62-year-old, 24- 
unit tenement, then rented three-fourths 
of the resulting modern apartments to 
tenants who had lived there before. 
Workmen are giving the same treat- 
ment to another six-story shambles next 
door, and four more tenements in the 
block are in line for similar rescue. 
Rents, of course, have risen. The rent- 
controlled apartments once brought 
$20 to $40 a month. After renovation, 
U.S. Gypsum collects $65 a month for 
efficiency apartments, $78 for one-bed- 
room and $85 for two-bedroom units. 

That is high rent for a squalid neigh- 
borhood, but most of the tenants some- 
how scrape up the cash. They also take 
pride in keeping their new oasis tidy: 
the eight cans a day of “airmail”—gar- 
bage hurled out the window—have now 
shrunk to only one. To earn rapport 
with tenants accustomed to being dis- 
regarded, U.S. Gypsum assigned Sales- 
man Warren Obey as fulltime project 
manager. “When Warren came here,” 
says longtime tenant Zion R. Paige, 
“he had three strikes against him. He 
was white, he was with a big company, 
and he was telling a story. Everybody 
around here has heard a story. This 
neighborhood has been politically ex- 
ploited. But Warren delivered. Gypsum 
1s now accepted and respected.” 

As for Paige, 41, he supplies a hard- 
to-find essential of slum rehabilitation: 
Wee home-grown leadership. 
Mecum night as a boiler fireman 
S city’s Sanitation Department to 

Pport his Wife and two teen-age sons, 
a каш) cuts his sleep to five or 
lins IS to spend more of his day strug- 
im Б to get people on his block to “раг- 
p ee Says Gypsum's Obey: "If 

alge can keep these people together 
ev be all right." : 

Sasured against New York City's 
vast slums апа near оп 332.949 
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tenement apartments built before 1901 
and another 825,536 almost that ob- 
solete—the East 102nd Street project 
looks tiny. U.S. Gypsum views it as a 
wedge into a $30 billion market in reha- 
bilitating slums across the nation. “We 
saw possibilities of opening up a market 
that is completely dormant," says Gyp- 
sum's market-programs manager, Jerry 
Pintoff. "Somebody had to step in and 
hope to create what wasn't there." 

With Profits. Whether or not U.S. 
Gypsum's initiative will inspire more 
big companies to take similar steps, the 
arithmetic of the project is persuasive. 
Gypsum's purchase and remodeling of 
the first building cost only $9,100 per 
apartment as against $22,500 for a typi- 
cal new public-housing unit in New 
York City. When the whole project is 
completed, the company will sell it to a 
group of nonprofit organizations led by 
Chicago's Maremont Foundation, which 
has arranged for a 90% FHA loan at 
396 interest. U.S. Gypsum expects to 
sell $50,000 of its products into the 
buildings—and reap an 896 return on 
its investment. 


INDUSTRY 
Mother & the Pill 


Dear Mother: How is your little one? 
Must be a real live wire by now . 
charming everyone with adorable an- 
tics . . . and amazing you with all the 
things he can do. 

For 35 years, such friendly letters 
have been mailed from Fremont, Mich., 
to mothers of U.S. infants. Signing 
them, with an eye to new business as 


well as to new citizens, is Mrs. Dan 


Gerber, “Mother of Five," lon 
corporate mother-figure of 
food company organized 
band 38 years ago. Тос 
of a highly compe 
dominates the < 
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GERBER'S GERBERS 
Think of the total baby. 


reported fiscal '66 sales of $195,218,- 
397, only $1,196,425 higher than the 
year before. 

Twice as Much. But the opportunity 
rate for Mrs. Dan Gerber to dash off 
such happy greetings is slipping. The 
Bureau of Natality of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare re- 
ports a consistent drop in the U.S. birth 
rate since 1958 (TIME, May 6); last 
year it sagged 745, and the total of 
3,800,000 was the smallest in 15 years. 
Understandably, Mrs. Gerber and her 
husband's industry are beginning to fret. 

The newest item on the fret list of the 
baby-food business is the growing popu- 
larity of “the pill.” The baby-food peo- 
ple still just seem to hope that it will 
somehow go away. “Birth control,” says 
a Gerber executive primly, “is a neces- 
` sity in some countries but not the U.S.” 

Even if the pill prevails, baby-food 
processors can prosper for a while on 
sheer weight of numbers, higher per- 
baby consumption and a parallel trend 
to convenience food. Pet Milk's “Infant 
Nurse" and Mead Johnson's “Nursette,” 
both prebottled formulas in disposable 
containers, have been successful with 
younger mothers. Swift sells strained 
meats for six-week-olds, keeps them on 
junior food until four years. Gerber’s 
five original varieties have grown to 
130, including cherry vanilla pudding 
and Dutch apple dessert; the company 
estimates that today’s baby eats 15 jars 
а week, or almost double the consump- 
tion of a baby a generation ago. 

Abroad & the Aging. Meanwhile the 
industry is Spreading overseas with a 
rise in living standards. Heinz is small 
in U.S. baby-food markets but strong in 
Engin d and Australia, and is now mov- 
ing forcefully in Italy. Gerber markets 
in 74 countries on its own or by license. 
It uses local foods wherever possible; 
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Latin American infants, tor Instance, 
eat Gerber passion fruit and guava. 

Gerber, with babies still its only busi- 
ness, has begun thinking beyond infant 
appetites to consider the total baby. The 
company is marketing pants, bibs, Socks, 
shirts, crib sheets and toddler Clothes, 
is testing paper washcloths, diapers anq 
lotion-treated tissues, and five months 
ago set up a department to explore 
other diversification. _ 

Gerber, as well as its competitors, jg 
also eying the potentially rich geriat. 
rics market, which now accounts for 
about 8% of sales. Old folks like easily 
digested baby foods. But they are еш. 
barrassed to buy them, usually shove 
the cans or jars along supermarket 
counters with the explanation that 
grandchildren are coming to visit. The 
baby-food firms understandably have 
been reluctant to try the hard sell in 
the delicate old folks’ market. But it 
would be no great surprise if, one of 
these days, oldsters were to start get- 
ting letters from Mrs. Dan Gerber, 
grandmother of 15. 


RETAILING 


Romance at Korvette 


To Eugene Ferkauf, founder, con- 
trolling stockholder and audacious boss 
of E. J. Korvette Inc. (TIME cover, 
July 6, 1962), success as the hero of 
U.S. discount selling is no bargain. It 
gives him less and less time to do what 
he really wants to do. He likes to play 
hooky from the office, go out to mind 
his stores. Dressed in his $32.50 Kor- 
vette suit, he fusses, fixes problems, 
scolds and cajoles salespeople. He fon- 
dles marked-down books and basket- 
balls as if they were emeralds; in the art 
galleries of his stores, he browses proud- 
ly around the Picassos, Chagalls and 
other bric-a-Braque. “I,” says Ferkauf, 
“love to go to the marketplace.” 

Since the boy from Brooklyn 
launched his first Korvette in 1948, his 
company has moved westward to the 
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SPARTANS’ BASSINE 
Here comes the bride. 
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Economists disagree on ae many 
dollars there аге, and their es- 
TE vary between $7 and $10 bil- 
lion. The higher figure is probably the 
more accurate and, if so, Eurodollars 
increased by about 10% in a 


ae As long as the U.S. balance-of- 
payments deficit continues, and Euro- 


an interest rates remain higher than 
uenis the E$ funds are likely 
E E. two American firms, the 
First National City Bank of New York 
and White, Weld & Co., investment 
bankers, made a major, joint innovation 
in the Eurodollar market. They intro- 
duced in London the certificate of de- 
posit, which has been so successful in 
the U.S. since its creation in 1961 that 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


declaration that “the Concorde will not 
fail." 

Why didn't he say that the Concorde 
will be first? Engineers from B.A.C.’s 
partner, Sud-Aviation of France, re- 
cently came back from a trip to the 
Soviet Union with word that Russia's 
1,550-m.p.h. TU-144 transport prob- 
ably will be in the air some time before 
the Concorde's maiden flight in Feb- 
ruary 1968. 

Red-faced as they are at being No. 2, 
the B.A.C.-Sud combine's greater prob- 
lems are in their own high-flying costs. 
Though the builders insist that the Con- 
corde will be in service on schedule in 
May 1971, expensive engine and wing 
changes have had to be worked into the 
original design to guarantee a 4,000- 
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CONCORDE FUSELAGE SECTION IN SUD-AVIATION PLANT 
Neither first nor foremost. 


It now accounts for 35% of all interest- 
bearing deposits. With the minimum for 
C.D.s set at $25,000, the plan opens 
up the Eurodollar market to people op- 
erating on a much smaller scale. And 
since the certificates are negotiable, the 
depositor will not have his money frozen 
for a fixed period, as has been the case 
until now with Eurodollars. White, Weld 
estimates that there is а $1 billion mar- 
ket for the C.D.s. 


AIRCRAFT 
Change in Pitch 


Ever since they got together on the 
project in 1962, British and French 
plane builders have been boasting that 
the D430-m.p.h. Concorde would open 
ds a Of supersonic air transport. Now 
Wee Red has changed slightly. Last 
MH at an aviation-writers 
con dion їп Manhattan, British Air- 
SUR Orp. Chief Engineer William 
UR Scratched a line in his text that 
ш the Concorde as "the world's 

Supersonic transport,” settled for a 


mile range with ample fuel reserves, 
and thus quiet complaints that the plane 
was too short-legged for reliable, non- 
stop transatlantic flight. Those modifi- 
cations, along with a “stretched” cabin 
which boosts passenger capacity from 
118 to a more profitable 136, have 
helped send development costs soaring 
from the original estimate of $500 mil- 
lion to $1.1 billion. The tab for each 
plane, accordingly, has risen from $10 
million to $16 million. 

Even at that price, at least 70 must 
be sold to cover development costs, 
and the. Concorde is already lagging 
in the sales race. So far, a dozen car- 
riers have taken options on 52 Con- 
cordes, including 23 by TWA, Pan Am, 
Continental, Eastern and American Air- 


lines. Though the U.S. SST does not yet — 


have a builder—Washington will d 
between Boeing and Lockheed by 
end—and will not be in servi 
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PRESBYTERIANS 


The Layman Leader 

For the first time in its history, a lay- 
man has become chief executive officer 
in the 3,300,000-member United Pres- 
byterian Church. At the Presbyterians 
178th General Assembly in Boston last 
week, delegates elected Wichita Lawyer 
William Phelps Thompson, 47, as their 
new Stated Clerk over two other candi- 
dates, both ministers. Thompson, who 
for the past year has held the largely 


THOMPSON, BLAKE & LITTLE* 


Blake.” Fellow churchmen also consider 
Thompson a more tactful and less dom. 
ineering man than Blake. 

In contrast to Blake, the ecclesiastica] 
professional, Thompson calls his dedi- 
cation to church work a hobby. Born 
in Beloit, Kans., he is an elder of Wichi- 
ta's First Presbyterian Church, has 
served on major Presbyterian commit- 
tees since 1958. Thompson has a long 
record of community involvement in 
Wichita. He is chairman of the Civic 
Music Association, and helped to organ- 


JAMES F. COYNE 


More likely to conciliate than to argue. 


ceremonial office of moderator, suc- 
ceeds the Rev. Eugene Carson Blake, 
the new General Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches. 

Conservative Mood. Thompson's vic- 
tory was an upset, and after the election 
delegates commented that “Һе licked 
the machine." The machine in this case 
was the church's 23-man nominating 
committee which issued a *unanimous 
recommendation" in favor of the Rev. 
John William Meister, pastor of Fort 
Wayne's First Presbyterian Church, who 
agrees with Blake's views on clerical 
activism, Much to the committee's dis- 
may, the delegates gave Thompson, who 
was nominated from the floor, 502 
votes to 302 for Meister and 15 for the 
Rev. Hugh Miller, a New Jersey favor- 
ite son. 

What explains the upset is a mood of 
moderate conservatism that dominated 
the assembly this year; many delegates 
were openly worried about the implica- 
tions and value of the kind of commit- 
ment to causes for which Blake is 
famed. Thompson shares Blake's ecu- 
menical view that church division is a 
scandal, and his concern for civil rights. 

- But, adds one minister who knows both 

men: "I doubt if Thompson will get 
himself arrested on any civil rights dem- 
onstrations, even though he'll be just 
as deeply involved in the issues as 


аа 


ize a local political reform movement 
(he is a registered Democrat). 

Soothing Fears. One reason for 
Thompson’s widespread support among 
the assembly rank and file was his work 
on behalf of the most controversial 
item on the agenda: the Confession of 
1967. First presented to the 1965 as- 
sembly, the new creed is intended to 
supplement the classic. Westminster 
Confession of 1647. The aim was to 
draft a new creed that did not abrogate 
any previous statement of faith accepted 
by the church, including the Apostles' 
Creed, but merely supplied a new em- 
phasis to traditional belief. 

Conservatives immediately raised two 
objections. Theologically, the creed's at- 
tempt to restate traditional doctrine in 
modern terms appeared to fudge on it: 
instead of calling the Bible God's in- 
fallible word, for example, the Con- 
fession spoke of it as "the normative 
witness" to God's word. There were 
also objections to the creed's strong 
emphasis upon the need for the church 
to serve as God's reconciling agent on 
such social issues as discrimination and 
poverty. 

As moderator, Thompson appointed 
a 15-man committee, reflecting a wide 
Tange of opinion within the church, 


* With Blake's Secretary, Mabel Hunt. 
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THE BIBLE 
One for All at Last 
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assador to the Vatican, 
Baron Ernst von Weizsäcker, told Ber- 
lin that in Rome, Bolshevism is the 
greatest cause of concern.” Friedländer 
is aware that the Nazi archives are in- 
complete but could find only three in- 
effectual and half-hearted inquiries by 
the Vatican nuncio 1D Berlin, Monsi- 
gnor Cesare Orsenigo, regarding Nazi 
persecution of the Jews. A 
Self-Serving Motives. Friedlander 
has already been subject to counter- 
attack. In a recent issue of America, 
Jesuit Historian Robert Graham says 
that he ignored documents that do not 
support his case. Other Catholic experts 
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Catholic priests and nuns will а, 
forced out. 

Catholic missionaries made a fru. 
less attempt to acquire converts in Bur- 
ma during the 16th century, but Chris- 
tianity did not really gain a foothold 
until 1722, when two Barnabite priests 
from Italy started preaching in Ava and 
Pegu. The first Protestant missionaries 
landed in 1807. Six years later came 
the great American Baptist Adoniram 
Judson, “the Apostle of Burma." Born 
in Massachusetts, he spent 37 years in 
Burma—including 17 months in prison, 
part of the time in shackles, during the 
countrys 1824-26 war with Britain. It 


CULVER PICTURES 


THE ARREST OF JUDSON IN 1824 
Remembering an earlier trial. 


charge that Friedlànder has failed to 
consider the self-serving motives of the 
German diplomats whose reports are 
so crucial to his thesis. Von Bergen, 
for example, was an ambitious pro- 
fessional diplomat who hoped for pro- 
motion in Germany's foreign service. 
Von Weizsäcker was an anti-Nazi 
Protestant who apparently wished to 
prevent Hitler from taking any action 
that would harm Pius personally. 

Friedlánder acknowledges that the 
full truth cannot be known until rele- 
vant Vatican documents are made pub- 
lic. Breaking its rules of secrecy, the 
Vatican IS now slowly publishing se- 
lections from its wartime archives, and 
these documents will certainly cast new 
light on the Pope's actions. But the 
arguments over his motives will prob- 
ably go on forever. 


MISSIONS 

On the Road from Mandalay 
cns policy of Burma's Strongman 
E neral Ne Win is to “purify” his coun- 
E e alien influence by ousting foreign 
прате teachers and journalists. 
Sw it 15 the missionaries’ turn. This 
sek the last non-Burmese Protestant 
ministers, their stay permits having ex- 
pired, will leave the country; by the end 
e year, all foreign-born Roman 


was Judson who first translated the Bi- 
ble into Burmese. Relatively unsuccess- 
ful in converting the lowland Buddhists, 
missionaries worked mostly among 
Burma’s predominantly animist hill 
tribes. Today there are about 600,000 
Christians in a population of 24 million, 
half of them Baptists. 

Since the hill tribes have been openly 
hostile to Ne Win’s totalitarian rule, 
the missionaries have frequently been 
suspected of taking sides with the dis- 
sidents. Despite the clerics’ protests of 
neutrality, and despite Burma's pro- 
fessed freedom of religion, mission 
property was nationalized last year, 
without compensation. A Salvation 
Army worker was told that she had 
"neglected to fulfill the guest's obliga- 
tion—which is to know when to go 
home." Remembering that the churches 
flourished during the Japanese occupa- 
tion of Burma in World War II, older 
missionaries are confident that Christi- 
anitys convert leaders (among them 
750 Baptist ministers) can carry on 
successfully. Younger clergymen, how 
ever, are not so sure, and the Rom 
Catholics аге downright mi 
More than half of the 0] 
are foreign-born, i 
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ON LOCATION 
The Bawd of Avon 


Liz bounced and jiggled upstairs and 
down, through houses and. haylofts, 
while Richard, decked out in scruffy 
beard and scruffier clothes, followed in 
hot pursuit. At length he caught up with 
her in a pile of wheat, whereupon the 
two engaged in some biting and cussing 
and all-round good fellowship. 

Sounds like a replay of some of the 
hanky-panky that made such eye- 


ROBERT PENN 


THE BURTONS AT WORK 
Doing what comes naturally. 


popping headlines when Cleopatra was 
in the making. But not so. This time the 
Burtons were working. In Rome last 
week the two were filming a story that 
William Shakespeare wrote expressly 
for them some years back: The Taming 
of the Shrew. 
It is a story eminently suited to any 
pair with a theatrical flair, as Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne showed when 
they caroused through the play on 
Broadway in 1940. For this film ver- 
sion of Shrew, the Burtons—who only 
recently finished shrewing their way 
through the movie version of Who's 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf?—are being 
put through their paces by Franco Zef- 
firelli, the irreverent Italian director 
who once did a modern-dress Hamlet 
in which the Dane intoned: “To be or 
not to be, what the hell!” Zeffirelli’s 
notion is that Shrew is a walloping good 
story that audiences can eat up, the 
Elizabethan language of the script not- 
withstanding, and he predicts that the 
film “will go over well with a Walt 
Disney audience.” In fact, he says, “we 
intend to make Shakespeare as success- 
ful a screenwriter as Abby Mann." 
. To make sure, the Burtons are play- 
ing as bawdy a Bard as they can con- 
ceive. In the single entendre wedding 
scene, for example, Burton gobbles up 
» Communion bread like a starving raga- 
muffin, cuffs the astonished priest, and 
fumbles grossly through his filthy clothes 
till at last he finds the wedding ring in 
his codpiece. 
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TELEVISION 
TO: The Staff 


FROM: The Chief 

RE: The Emmy Awards 

It has come to my attention that once 
again our network is behind all three 
others in Emmy Awards. This must пог 
happen again. We must close the Emmy 
gap immediately. Therefore I have dj- 
rected all vice presidents to turn their 
attention to this year's awards so that 
next year we can be up there on the 
podium getting ours. Remember the 
motto of this company: Neither be the 
first nor the last. Following are a few 
notes off the top of my head about last 
week's award program. 

ITEM: Bill Cosby won an award for 
his performance on / Spy. Granted, 
Cosby is a fine actor, and he certainly 
deserves recognition. But let's get Pro- 
gramming to find some Negro of our 
own and get him written into one of 
our own dramatic series; perhaps he 
could be a gardener, or something, who 
makes witty but penetrating philosophi- 
cal remarks. (NOTE: He should not, 
repeat not, play a “heavy.”) Mean- 
while, Programming should begin work 
immediately devising an hour series 
about American Indians or some other 
noncontroversial minority group. 

ITEM: Millard Lampell, who got an 
award for scriptwriting, stated: “I think 
everybody ought to know that I was 
blacklisted for ten years." Response was 
positive, applause lasted over ten sec- 
onds. Let Personnel search files, find 
the blacklist I compiled in 1955, hire 
any three writers on it, then instruct 
Public Relations to leak story to the 
newspapers, playing up liberalizing of 
network, integrity, etc. 

ITEM: The Dick Van Dyke Show got 
four Emmys. It has just gone off the 
air for good. Maybe the way to get more 
awards is to make sure that the pro- 
gram is going to die. Kill any two situ- 
ation comedies favorably received by 
critics. 

ITEM: David Susskind was extreme- 
ly cranky. He complained because Sir 
John Gielgud was not nominated for 
an Emmy, even though the show got 
one. Very effective; mentioned in New 
York papers. In the future, if any of 
our producers are given Emmys they 
are to find something to complain about. 
If nothing can be found, I will supply 
complaint. 

ITEM: Three dead people were given 
posthumous Emmys. I want you to 
know that I think of this as last resort, 
but one way or another, this network 
will win more awards, posthumous Or 
otherwise. A word to the wise. 

, ITEM: The writers of the Carol Chan- 
ning Special won an award. The show 
was universally loathed, had no laughs 
and precious little taste, Surely with 
all our staff we can do as well. Let me 
see suggestions on the above items, 
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TOKOWSK! AT CARNEGIE HALL: * 
Like the morning 


MUSIC 


proportion of contemporary music than 
any other major U.S. orchestra. 

Stokowski can get away with adven- 

turesome programming simply because 
he is the undisputed boss of the whole 
works. Since all of the players are hired 
on a one-performance basis, Stokowski 
can hire and fire without interference 
from his old nemeses, the unions and the 
trustees. Whenever a musician makes a 
mistake, he is painfully aware that there 
are replacemients waiting ten-deep in the 
wings. Each week Stokowski auditions 
20 aspirants in his penthouse on Man- 
hattan’s Fifth Avenue, carefully grades 
them, and enters their names in a black 
looseleaf notebook that bulges with his 
ratings of 1,700 musicians and singers. 
_ On Their Toes. In the name of qual- 
ity, Stokowski can winnow the ranks 
ruthlessly, has already gone through two 
concertmasters and eleven of the origi- 
nal twelve wood-wind players. When 
one violinist came late to rehearsal, 
Stokowski ceremoniously pulled out his 
book and made a big circle around his 
name. Next day, a replacement was sit- 
ting in his chair. He can also be the very 
soul of charm. Says one musician: “He 
is like the morning fog. When it lifts, 
everything is wonderfully lucid and beau- 
tiful. When it falls again, he is abso- 
lutely inscrutable.” 

The scare tactics keep the boys on 
their toes, and in the end, they make 
ou music together, pouring out 
TE 18, lush organ-like sound that is 
озы s trademark. While Stokow- 
Eo di NS ПЁ glamour boy of the 
PASS | ehind him, the long slender 

nds still dance like birds when h 
conducts, the silver ma till sh ke in 
splendid disarray, the ne still shakes in 

, great craggy pro- 
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alphabet. his monogram in the Cyrillic 


: THE PROFILE SPARKS, THE HANDS DANCE, THE MANE SHAKES 
fog: beautiful and absolutely inscrutable. 
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HENRY GROSSMAN 


file still sparks a response. And as al- 
ways, he still juggles the orchestra's 
seating arrangements to gain special ef- 
fects, still edits Beethoven and Brahms 
to suit his own taste. 

His dedication to the new orchestra 
is complete; he accepts no salary, ar- 
rives early at all rehearsals to answer 
questions and work out problems. It is 
his duty, he explains, “to afford an op- 
portunity to the highly talented genera- 
tion that is now arising by giving them 
the results of a lifetime of conducting 
experience." 


COMPOSERS 


The Russians Are Coming 

Whatever other differences Stalin and 
Khrushchev might have had, they were 
of like mind on one issue: they liked 
hummable music. In 1948, Russia's lead- 
ing composers were summoned to a 
meeting and warned of the evils of the 
unmelodious music of Western modern- 
ists. Stick to "socialist realism," they 
were told. Under Nikita, the malady 
lingered on. Said he: “We flatly reject 
this cacophony music. Our people can- 
not use this rubbish as a tool of their 
ideology." 

Now, apparently, the Kremlin has 
permitted a trade of the tools. In the 
past few years an impressive group of 
young avant-garde composers have blos- 
somed in the Soviet Union. Last week 
Composer Boris Tishchenko made his 
first trip outside Russia to hear the West- 
ern première of his atonal Concerto 
Grosso at the annual spring festival 
in Prague. 

Concerto Grosso, first prize winner in 
the Festival’s international competition 
for new music, begins with a lengthy, 
cello solo, working complex varia 
of a four-note theme, builds оа с 
with the drums thundering an 
shrieking above a sur; 
Tishchenko does no 
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THE ROLEX "DAY-DATE" p | 
Most remarkable achievement in watch-making, the Rolex 
Oyster Perpetual “Day-Date.” Available only in 18-ct. gold 
or platinum, with matching President" bracelet. 

Like all Rolex Chronometers, every “Day-Date” is now 
awarded the highest distinction of the Swiss Institutes for 
Official Chronometer Tests, the mention “Especially good 
results." Its superlative accuracy is protected by the famous 
Rolex Oyster case, made in Geneva by Swiss craftsmen and 
guaranteed 100 % waterproof, and its movement is self- 
wound by the Perpetual rotor. The date and the day of the 

week, writteninfull,changeinstantaneouslyeverymidnight. 


: E * GENEVA: S 
THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (Founder: H. Wilsdorf), GENE vem 
BANGKOK: S.A.B. BANGKOK HONG KONG: UNION HOUSE, @НАТЕА Ар, SINGAPORE: CROSBY HOUSES ТОК 


SYDNEY: WILLIS & sons LTD., 71 YORK STREET 
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i lessness that plagues so 
уна he cost. Webernists Even his 
НЕ passages have à discernible pulse, 
And the faster movements bristle with a 
tough rhythmic muscularity. 

Tishchenko, 27, 18 а relative newcom- 
er to the ranks of the Russian moderns, 
which are led by a tr!o of young Turks: 
> Edison Denisov, 37, from Siberia, 
teaches orchestration at the Moscow 
His cantata, The Suns of 


Conservatory. H К 
the Incas, which was performed in 
Darmstadt and Paris last year, combines 


elements of both twelve-tone and chance 
(improvisational) music. Named by his 
electronics professor father for Thomas 
Edison, Denisov is regarded as the most 
important and adventuresome of the 
new voices in Russian music. 1 

> Valentin Silvestrov, 27, a onetime en- 
gineer. is a graduate of the Kiev Con- 
servatory. Though he came late to mu- 
sic, he is one of the most original of the 
new Soviet composers, has extensively 
explored the outer reaches of avant- 
garde music. His Spectrums was the first 
example of the chance style performed 
in Russia. 

> Andrei Volkonsky, 33, the son of 
Prince Mikhail Volkonsky, studied in 
Paris, later at the Moscow Conserva- 
tory. A performance of one of his 
compositions in Leningrad in 1960 
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BORIS TISHCHENKO 
Time for atonement. 


caused such an intramural scandal that 
ПО new work of his was played for five 
years. The silence was ended last spring 
with the premiére of a cantata, The 
Laments of Shchaza. Volkonsky com- 
poses in the twelve-tone style, but he is 

SO a first-rate concert harpsichordist 


and a leader i i 
а. in the revival of baroque 
music in Russia. 3 
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REPORTERS 
Off-the-Job Training 


Impatience with job-hunting journal- 
ism school graduates comes naturally 
to many a case-hardened newspaper 
editor. The suggestion that seasoned 
journalists go back to school stirs up 
quite another response. At a time when 
city hall speaks in the lingo of the 
sociologist and Madison Avenue admen 
talk like practicing economists, report- 
ers, too, must learn the skills of the 
specialist. Most newspapers now wel- 
come the chance to give newsmen class- 
room time in which they can polish 
their working knowledge of the profes- 
sions on which they report. And the op- 
portunities for such off-the-job training 
are increasing rapidly. 

Example of Greatness. In addition 
to the long-established Nieman Fellow- 
ships at Harvard and the Columbia 
University scholarships for advanced 
science writing and international report- 
ing, there is an impressive roster of 
new programs, many of them supported 
by the Ford Foundation. Southern 
newsmen are now being awarded Mark 
Ethridge scholarships for study at any 
of six Southern universities. Stanford 
University is starting a program for 
some 40 journalists. Northwestern Uni- 
versitys Medill School of Journalism 
this fall will offer 40 reporters programs 
in urban studies. The Russell Sage Foun- 
dation has made two grants for study 
of the social sciences at the University 
of Wisconsin and Columbia. The Amer- 
ican Political Science Association plans 
to pay the cost of sending twelve jour- 
nalists to any universities they choose. 

Whatever the program, most jour- 
nalists who go back to the campus are 
happy they did. *When a man finishes 
our medical course," says Columbia's 
Advanced Programs Director John 
Foster Jr., *he may not be able to re- 
move an appendix, but he certainly can 
talk intelligently with the surgeon who 
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did." Atlanta Constitution Editorial 
Writer Bruce Galphin, an ex-Nieman 
offers more general praise of his fellow- 
ship: "Just by the example of the great. 
ness at Harvard, you're ashamed not 
to do better things and try harder.” 
Another Nieman Fellow, San Juan 
Star Columnist Alex Maldonado, says 
that “from Harvard, I could look ob. 
jectively at the years I had been re. 
porting and sort of take things apart 
and put them together again.” 

Mixed Feelings. Most editors echo 
the reporters’ pleasure. “Schooling 
causes only a short-term disruption of 
the staff,” says Chicago News Managing 
Editor Creed Black, “but it offers a 
long-term gain.” Detroit News City Edi- 
tor Boyd Simmons agrees: “I can more 
confidently send out a man on a com- 
plicated story like water pollution when 
I know he has refined his own technical 
equipment to deal with it." The Wash- 
ington Post is so impressed with ad- 
vanced education that it paid for a 
year’s study at Harvard for its Supreme 
Court reporter. 

At other papers, editors are quick to 
offer the major complaint about grad- 
uate schooling. “It tends to stimulate 
them all right,” says San Francisco 
Chronicle City Editor Abe Mellinkoff, 
"right out of their jobs.” Mellinkoff has 
lost two top reporters to Governor Pat 
Brown's staff after they had completed 
Nieman Fellowships. Though employers 
usually do their best to persuade their 
student reporters to return, the report- 
ers are not strictly obliged to go back 
to their old desks. Many prefer to move 
on to the expanded vistas of bigger 
newspapers and magazines, others try 
for better-paying jobs in public relations 
or politics. A man's pre-fellowship boss 
may have an understandable beef, but 
Nieman Curator Dwight Sargent insists 
that fiddle-footed journalists can hardly 
be blamed on higher learning. “With or 
without a grant," he says, "reporters 
are a restless Jot." 
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" MELLINKOFF 
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You're ashamed not to try harder.” 
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CRITIC FAIRLIE 
Viewing the prose and content. 


and finally master the rest of the story 
paragraph by paragraph—an exercise 
requiring something near to gallantry; 
and one will, I believe, be as well in- 
formed as by reading any other news- 
paper, and sometimes much better. But 
there is no reason why it should be 
made so difficult. Only the Times shov- 
els every flake of information at its 
readers, in the trust that they can be 
their own snowplows.” 

A Formed Taste. The Wall Street 
Journal receives far higher grades. “Of 
all the newspapers which I am discuss- 
ing, the Journal is the only one which, 
with intelligence, polemic, candor and 
wit, questions the way in which the 
world is going. If others like to 'side 
with history, the Journal impudently, 
but intelligently, challenges it." Fairlie 
warmly compliments the reporting and 
writing of the Journal's daily back- 
ground news stories—a piece of praise 
that is the sole exception to his general 
contention that American journalists do 
not know how to write. Even so, for 
everyday reading, Fairlie's personal fav- 
orite is the Washington Post, “the most 
promising major newspaper in the east- 
ern U.S.—in spite of all its defects." 

Although I personally disagree with 
many of its attitudes," says Fairlie, "the 
Post appears to me always to offer the 
clearest rational defense of them that 
IS possible. It is one of the few impor- 
tant papers in the U.S. which is not 
frightened of the power which America 
now holds, but continues to examine 
every exercise of that power." 

Sr became so enamored of the 
һе hed unen he returned to England, 
“The ie Paper delivered every day. 
did ke AC laboring under the load, 
DR ut I formed a taste for 
he says, U.S AER. By and large, 
their countries. "nr ish Papers reflect 
in the business ere earnestly involved 
signed to Еа power, the other re- 

ng from the sidelines.” 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Charlotte Ford Niarchos, 
25, elder daughter of Henry Ford II, 
and Stavros Spyros Niarchos, 56, many- 
millioned Greek shipowner: their first 
child, a daughter (Niarchos has four 
other children by the last of his three 
previous wives); in Manhattan. 


Divorced. By Kim Novak, 33, Holly- 
wood package often undone by her 
films (Kiss Me, Stupid, The Notorious 
Landlady) Richard Johnson, 38, dour 
British actor and her co-star in The 
Amorous Adventures of Moll Flanders; 
on uncontested grounds of mental cruel- 
ty (he refused to live in the U.S., 
after 15 months of marriage, no chil- 
dren; in Salinas, Calif. 


Died. Dan Moody, 72, Governor of 
Texas from 1927 to 1931 who at 33, as 
a reform-minded state attorney general, 
defeated Incumbent Miriam (“Ма”) 
Ferguson, a housewife like Lurleen Wal- 
lace merely fronting for her husband, 
impeached Governor James Ferguson, 
after which Moody served two terms 
cleaning up the mess in the Statehouse 
and starting construction of Texas' top- 
rated highway system, then retired to a 
highly successful law practice; of heart 
disease; in Austin. 


Died. Jim Barnes, 80, golfing hero of 
the 1920s, twice winner of both the 
P.G.A. and the British Open, best re- 
membered for his breathtaking nine- 
stroke victory over Walter Hagen in the 
1921 U.S. Open; of a heart attack; in 
East Orange, N.J. 


Died. Mrs. Charles Guggenheimer, 
83, mother hen for New York's outdoor 
summer concerts at Lewisohn Stadium, 
who for 44 years gave the city the low- 
cost privilege of enjoying the richest in 
music, including Rosa Ponselle, Marian 
Anderson, Artur Rubinstein and George 
Gershwin; after a long illness; in Man- 
hattan. The wife of a wealthy lawyer, 
“Minnie,” as concertgoers called her, 
knew little or nothing about music— 
except that she liked it and wanted 
everybody else to. She started promot- 
ing concerts as a lark in 1918, carried 
on for the rest of her life and grew 
famous, both for her ability to squeeze 
money from the flintiest skin and for 
such delightful intermission announce- 
ments as *We will now hear an operetta 
by Gilbert and Solomon." 


Died. Adolph Germer, 85, German- 
born labor pioneer, who started in the 
Illinois coal fields at age eleven, had 
worked his way up to the United Mine 
Workers vice presidency when J 
Lewis tapped him in 1935 to o 
the Detroit auto wi 
formed the СТО 
labor one of its 
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THE LAW 


JUDGES 


Doing Better by Themselves 

The U.S. court in downtown Detroit 
has the familiar grey Government air. 
Lawyers match wits in somber court- 
rooms, jurors try to understand, defend- 
ants try to look innocent. But there is 
one big difference. Detroit's federal dis- 
trict (trial) court handles 90% of its 
criminal business without the help of a 
single U.S. commissioner—the federal 
magistrates who man the front line of 
federal criminal justice. Despite this 
fact, the Detroit court is among the 
best run in the U.S. 

Elsewhere, 700 U.S. commissioners 
issue warrants, set bail; and determine 
whether there is probable cause to hold 
an accused person pending grand-jury 


ting bail, the judges now seek to release 
as many defendants as possible before 
trial—Tregardless of their ability to satis. 
fy the tough requirements of security- 
minded bondsmen. The practice is not 
only in line with the law’s presumption 
of innocence until a guilty verdict, it 
also enables defendants to hire better 
lawyers and help prepare their own 
cases, to say nothing of saving tax. 
payers the cost of keeping them in jail. 

In the Detroit court, if relatives or 
friends agree to pay the amount set as 
bail should the defendant take it on the 
lam, the defendant may be released in 
the custody of those relatives or friends 
—or even of himself. No cash is lodged 
with the court. 

Idealistic as it may seem, the system 
is eminently practical. In 1964, the last 


J. EDWARD BAILEY 


CHIEF JUDGE LEVIN & DETROIT BENCH* 
Manning the front lines. 


action. Most of them can try petty 
cases and mete out sentences up to six 
months. Yet 30% of the commissioners 
are not lawyers; all are paid only by 
fees (annual maximum: $10,500) that 
impoverish the able, particularly among 
fulltime commissioners, and tempt the 
greedy to issue shaky warrants. The sys- 
tem is now under fire in Congress. 
25¢ to Freedom. Perhaps the best 
argument against the commissioners is 
that the eight pioneering judges of the 
U.S. District Court of Eastern Michigan 
have done so well without them. Twen- 
ty years ago, the Michigan court’s De- 
troit branch banished commissioners be- 
cause they had become too chummy 
with bail bondsmen; worse, they often 
Went easier on the clients of crony law- 
yers, while hiking bail astronomically 
In response to public pressure when- 
— ever grisly crimes hit the headlines. 
As а result, despite an increasing 


l| —— flood of federal cases, the Detroit judges 


themselves took over the commission- 
ers’ jobs, a move that has notably im- 
proved and speeded up justice. In set- 
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year for which records are available, 
84% of all the court's criminal defend- 
ants were released on personal recog- 
nizance. Although they were charged 
with everything from bank robbery to 
narcotics offenses, only 146 of that 
group failed to show up in court. What 
makes those figures all the more spec- 
tacular is that the Detroit court is à 
mere ten-minute, 254 bus ride away 
from the tempting possibility of sanctu- 
ary across the Canadian border. 

Co-Op Sentencing. The Detroit court 
has also proved its enlightenment in one 
of the law's darkest areas: the wildly 
disparate sentences that different judges 
hand out for the same offense (TIME, 
Dec. 31, 1965). Chief Judge Theodore 
Levin organized *a sentencing council" 
five years ago. Made up of three judges 
and three probation officers, the council 
meets weekly to review every trial 
Judge's forthcoming sentences. Each 


* From left: Levin, Thomas P. Thornton, 


Frederick W. Kaess, Tal 3 2 
man, Wade H. McCree 2 t Smith, Ralph Free 
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wasted no time obtaining a writ of ha- 
beas corpus that freed Nancy on her 
own recognizance until a higher court 
reviews her case this week. Whatever 
her fate, Judge Kearney has triggered a 
public debate in California that is likely 
to rage for quite awhile. 


PENOLOGY 


Gideon's lronic Impact 

In 1963, many Florida lawmen con- 
fidently predicted that a crime wave was 
sure to follow Indigent Clarence Gide- 
on's famous victory in the U.S. Supreme 
Court, which earned for all American 
indigents the right to free trial counsel in 
felony cases. The decision applied retro- 
actively to convicts who had been tried 
without lawyers, and, just as the law- 
men expected, by 1965 Gideon v. Wain- 
wright had freed more than 1,000 Flor- 
ida prisoners. But predictions of a 
resultant crime wave, says the Florida 
Division of Corrections, have turned 
out to be all wrong. 

Among  Gideon-released prisoners, 
the rate of recidivism (return to crime) 
was only 13.6%, as compared with 
25.4% among other Florida prisoners 
released when their sentences expired 
normally. Hindsight suggests a possible 
reason: those who applied for release 
under the Gideon ruling ranked sur- 
prisingly higher in mental and physical 
health than the rest of Florida's prison 
population. As an ironic result, Gideon’s 
adverse effect has been not on society 
but on the prison system itself. The 
exodus has created a shortage of in- 
DES at Florida's 36 road-gang camps, 
nale to man the camps with 
bess con aes who had previously 
ail, ane TERRES cells. As a re- 
1,000 _ Post-Gideon escape rate per 
road ed E jumped in Florida's 
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The Name of the Void 


SELECTED POEMS by Eugenio Montale; 
translated by Glauco Cambon, G. S. 
Fraser, Robert: Lowell, James Merrill, 
Mario Praz and others. 161 pages. New 
Directions. $5. 


«Т have lived under a glass bell," says 
shy old Poet Eugenio Montale. Italy's 
intellectuals have long since discovered 
that by putting an ear to the bell they 
can hear a harsh recondite music 
of commanding originality. Foreigners 
have been less fortunate. At 69, Mon- 
tale has only recently made the cul- 
tural scene in France and Britain, and 
in the U.S. his poetry is virtually un- 
known. Transatlantic ignorance is now 
relieved by the first volume of Montale 


EUGENIO MONTALE 
In the arms of the octopus. 


in translation to appear in the U.S. 
With quiet force the book discloses 
wbat the poetry public has been miss- 
ing: a European writer of enduring im- 
portance, indisputably the most pro- 
found Italian poet of the 20th century. 
Montale has been called “the Italian 
Eliot," and the comparison is not an 
idle one. Like Eliot, he stood during 
the '20s in the vanguard of the poetic 
revolution that introduced the vernacu- 
lar into verse. Like Eliot, he has writ- 
ten very little (three volumes of verse 
and three of criticism), but that little 
he has written with iridescent precision. 
Like Eliot, he was infected with the 
century's accidia, sank into morbid pes- 
simism, rose again in religio 
Unlike Eliot, however, MUS s 
trained his spirit to the lattice of tra- 
ditional theology; his'God is a rough 
diamond hewn from the igneous rock 


— of experience. 


orn in Genoa, Montale was raised 
on the rugged impoverished Ligurian 
coast, the Waste Land that most of his 
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poems inhabit: “Boulders . . . marshes 
. . - blistering suns and low air fogged 
with midges . . . waterspouts like giant 
trumpets of lead on the flogged horj. 
zons.” At 21, he exchanged one desola- 
tion for another: the trenches of World 
War 1. At 25, he witnessed the collapse 
of Italian culture under Mussolini. At 
29, when he published his first volume 
of verse (Cuttlefish Bones), he was an 
apocalyptic pessimist who experienced 
“existence as entropy” and expressed 
the experience in language as acrid and 
compact as Dante’s: 

Today an iron will abrades the air, 

Rips up the thickets, exhausts the 

trees. 

Every shape is shaken in the melee 

of elements; all is a shriek, a bellow 

of deracinated existences; everything 
is torn 

apart by the passing hour . . . 

Too late now to be yourself! 

And yet, to be himself, to perpetrate 
in language "the gestures of a life that 
is nothing but itself," was Montale's 
singular obsession. His entire poetic 
corpus is a relentless meditation on the 
mystery of the self, on the continuing 
conversation of the self and the Other, 
on the tragic predicament of the self 
in time. Even on brief vacations from 
eschatology in lyric gardens where 

the yellows of the lemon blaze 

and the ice in the heart dissolves 

and songs into the breast 

pour from the golden trumpets of 

solarity, 
he could never find “the thread that rav- 
els finally/into the interior of a truth." 
Even. in himself he could not find him- 
self. Before Sartre and Heidegger, he 
described the fallacy of memory, the 
treason of time, the existential anguish 
of alienation. 

The well's pulley creaks; 

the water rises to the light. 

A memory shimmers in the brimming 

pail, 

in the pure ring an image laughs. 

I touch my lips to evanescent lips: 

The past is distorted, it ages, 

it belongs to another . . . The wheel 

creaks, restores you to the dreadful 

depths. 

Out of the depths, Montale in the 
prime of life cried out to his fellow man 
for help. His fellow woman answered, 
but Montale found sex to be an arm of 
the elemental octopus and love itself 
a surrogate (“your life, your blood in 
my veins"), not a solution. In despair, 
he turned away from human amenity 
and stared into the abyss of unbeing. 
In horror he demanded: “What is the 
name of the void that invades us?" 

. He has spent the second half of his 
life answering that question in meta- 
Physical verses of rare power and 
poignance. In his last published poem, 
the last one in this volume, he offers 
with the modesty of a sage a luminous 
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JOYCE R, WILSON 


MALCOLM BRADBURY 
As if rolled over by a sheep. 


man in the U.S., it demonstrates, is no 
longer a comic figure known for his 
arrogance, social pretension, accent or 
what not. He is a switched-off, not- 
with-it fellow whose vague uncertainties 
about the liberal vision of life reflect 
the diminished horizons of the once 
Empire, and whose ineptitude in life- 
manship contrasts sadly with the un- 
shaken conviction of Americans that life 
is something to be lived to the limit. 
Scrabble & Swap. The hero is James 
Walker, 32, English novelist, Angry 
Young Man. Actually he is dim and 
aging, and resentfully married to a 
dowdy, motherly, working nurse. Life, 
as seen from a dull suburb of industrial 
Nottingham, makes him not angry so 
much as itching with vague discomfort, 
as does his hairy tweed suit, which 
"makes him look as if he had been 
rolled over by a sheep." He has chronic 
Spiritual snuffles. His novels are about 
"sensitive provincial types who live far 
away from where things happen." 
Walker is invited to be Visiting Writ- 
er at Benedict Arnold University, lo- 
cated somewhere east of the Rockies, 
where "some of the freshmen can hard- 
ly write their names in the dust with a 
Stick, and where Scrabble, wife-swap- 
ping and Red-baiting are the faculty 
pursuits. With its Disneyland-cum-Mies 
architecture, a preposterous president, 
freakish faculty, oafish Student body 
and a Neanderthal athletic program 
(the coach, accused of bribery, is de- 
moted to full professor), Benedict Ar- 
nold seems to offer Walker an escape 
from the inconsequence and stuffiness 
of his existence, By rights, he should 
feel snootily superior to the joint, pouch 
his fee, and go back to Nottingham. In- 
stead, the Creative Writing Fellow has 
a fling at, or with, life. He sheds his 
tweed for seersucker, tries to shed his 
wife by cable, swims by night in the 
buff, grapples with faculty wives, and 
plays madly on bongo drums. He has no 


56 


worries except that he is required to 
sign a loyalty oath. 

All Those Coronations. As a Vaguely 
"loyal" Briton, this bothers him. He 
publicly refuses to swear that he will 
not overthrow the Government of the 
United States by force and so Sparks а 
bout of local McCarthyism (the late 
Senator's name still evokes crocodile 
fears in liberal British hearts) from 
which he emerges an embarrassed hero, 
Agog with admiration, a leggy, Kierke- 
gaard-quoting girl bagpiper sweeps him 
off in her car for a premarital Shake- 
down trip to Mexico, where she hopes 
to make a real swinger of him, but, de- 
pressed by his invincible fuddy-duddery, 
gives him up as an incurable limey, 
“The probem is,” she tells him, “you're 
too kind. You carry too many woes, 
You get thrown all the time . . . It’s 
all those coronations and that chang- 
ing of the guard. They hooked you, and 
you can't get loose." Walker makes it 
back to the States by Greyhound, bound 
for home, still clutching his now mute 
bongo drums. 

The novel is a lot of fun, but it is 
hard to make a real hero emerge from a 
blizzard of custard pies; Kingsley Amis 
(One Fat Englishman), scored better 
in the U.S. Besides, not many native 
readers will share the conviction that 
American activities are inherently com- 
ic because they are un-English. 


The Thumb in the Stew 


CONFESSIONS OF AN IRISH REBEL by 
Brendan Behan. 245 pages. Bernard 
Geis. $4.95. 


Brendan Behan lost his battle with 
"the gargle," the two quarts of Irish 
whisky, chased by -floods of Guinness 
stout, that he drank every day he was 
able. Some said it was a sad, wasted 
life, over at 41, but the Borstal Boy 
never said it. He was never that far 
gone that he couldn’t knock out the 
Stray book or play—the best of them, 
such as The Hostage and The Scarper- 
er, being very good indeed, and the 
worst of them throbbing, at least, with 
that high, rollicking rebel spirit that 
made Behan different from other skins. 
He was indeed a fine doorful of a man, 
as a friend said of him once, and the 
sight of him there in it, showing a grin 
that was all the more devilish for lack- 
ing teeth, was ever enough to warm the 
kindred heart. 

Downhill to Fame. Confessions of an 
Irish Rebel is one of Behan’s worst 
books, but it is the last of him there is, 
the last there'll ever be. In 1957, know- 
ing his wild ways, his British publisher 
assigned a publicity manager to keep 
him sober long enough to write. Dog- 
Bing her charge across two continents, 
locking up the gargle every day till 3 
P-m., Mrs. Rae Jeffs got three books out 
ОЁ him before he died. One was Bren- 
dan Behan's New York, published in 
1964, a love song to that city; one was 


' Brendan Behan's Island—the Ould Sod, 


what else? And the third was this. In 
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ter speed dial for correct exposure 
everytime. And the SV accepts the 
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wide-angle to powerful telephoto—to 
put you in complete control of every 
photographic situation. 
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THEATER 
On Broadway 


MAME is more lavish entertainment than 
a great musical, but it looks good and has 
the brash assurance typical of Broadway 
when it does something well because it is 
familiar. Angela Lansbury plays kooky 
Auntie with gusto. й 

MARK TWAIN. TONIGHT! With а finger's 
twitch, an eye's mischief, a tongue's tart- 
ness, a mind's unblinking sagacity, Hal 
Holbrook evokes the memorable presence 
of America's fabled humorist. 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! is the affect- 
ing portrait of a young Irish émigré strug- 
gling to free himself from the womb be- 
fore he can enter the jet. Brian Friel paints 
him with sensitive shadings and honest 
brush strokes. 

SWEET CHARITY. As a dance-hall dolly 
whose heart is leaden but whose feet are 
mercury, Gwen Verdon is effusive. The 
slickness of Bob Fosse's choreography is 
suffusive. What there is of Neil Simon's 
book is elusive. 

CACTUS FLOWER. French sex farces center 
around a door. Through it, one lover 
rushes. Behind it, the other lover hides. 
When it creaks open, it suggests suspicion. 
When it slams, it declares the end of the 
affair. In this latest Paris import, Actors 
Barry Nelson and Lauren Bacall and Di- 
rector Abe Burrows make frequent and 
funny use of it. 


RECORDS 
Orchestral 


CARL NIELSEN: SYMPHONY NO. 4 (Dec- 
са). Written in 1915, when the composer 
was deeply depressed by the grinding hor- 
ror of trench warfare, this is at once more 
soulful and more fiery than most of Niel- 
sen's work. It opens and closes with stu- 
pefying crashes and eerie shudders—and 
in between are slow somber passages from 
which the characteristic Nielsen touches 
(Scandinavian folk songs and dances) 
are absent. Max Rudolf and the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra give a clear, 
energetic performance that is, if anything, 
a bit too brisk. 

IVES: SYMPHONY NO. 1 (RCA Victor). 
Ever the unawed Yankee, Charles Ives re- 
ferred to Wagner as “Richie” and thought 
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Most of TIME's readers in business are at the ex- 
ecutive and management levels—men who deter- 
mine policy and purchases. Almost 24. of them 
areeither directly responsible for, or are consulted 
on, company buying decisions. As businessmen 
and as family men, these TIME readers exert in- 


fluence and buying b $ 
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apo Um. city and excitement— 
fortable intensity e ОА 
s leners ear. Boulez’ musical 
“the naked flesh of feel- 
fnd he does. Е 
номи NO. 4 (Columbia). 
pious work contains Mahler's song 
Wmmlische Leben,” and George 
{уф the Cleveland Orchestra re- 
the Teutonic paradise. Judith Ras- 
о sings the three soprano solos, 
‘swam and free, yet her precise 
ae never allows a hint of bombast. 
(tilia with all her relatives are the 
‘al court musicians,” goes the final 
aof the song, and the Cleveland 
| Raskin could not be better 
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“Shearg 10 tours qun actress 
finds provinces 


А iœ role more difficult to play. 
o TEE The a loves of Elsa 

i s are joyously re-created in a 
ШОШО OR D the bestselling book by 
her biographer, Joy Adam: 

DEAR JOHN. Sex precedes love for a lusty 
sea captain (Jarl Kulle) and¥aploncly wait 
ress (Christina Schollin) ш Mc 
cT Swedish Director Lars Magnus 
n EE OP ON MAIN STREET. Under Nazi 
"n Czechoslovakia, а Chaplinesque 
carpenter (Josef Króner) endures a Kaf- 
kaesque nightmare when his friendship 
with a harmless old button seller (Ida Ka- 
minska) is tested by an order for the de- 


portation of Jews. 
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Best Reading 

1066: THE STORY OF A YEAR, by Denis 
Butler. It is the year of Hastings, and the 
story of the battlefield where one King 
(William the Conqueror) was spawned 
and another (King Harold I of England) 

ied. 

б THE DOCTOR IS SICK, by Anthony Burgess. 
In this novel about a philologist hospi- 
talized with a brain injury, British Humor- 
ist Burgess explores the real meaning lurk- 
ing behind mere words. 

EARTHLY PARADISE, by Colette: edited by 
Robert Phelps. A life of sensualism and in- 
tellectual adventure is traced in Colette's 
random reminiscences; nothing in her own 
sensitive fiction is as fascinating as the sto- 
ry of her emergence from the shadow of a 
cynical, exploiting husband. 

SELECTED POEMS, by Eugenio Montale. 
The most profound poet of modern Italy, 
Montale is at last given English transla- 
tions (by Robert Lowell, Mario Praz and 
G. S. Fraser among others) to match his 
European reputation. 

MEMOIRS 1945-53, by Konrad Adenauer. 
In the first of two autobiographical install- 
ments, der Alte reviews the years from 
World War ЇЇ to the Administration of 
Harry Truman, for whom Adenauer had 
deep respect. 

_ IN MY FATHER’S COURT, by Isaac Bashevis 
Singer. Boyhood years in a Polish rabbi's 
household are evoked in energetic and en- 
gaging detail by Yiddish Writer Singer, 
now recognized as one of the great con- 
temporary novelists. 
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Best Sellers 


FICTION 
. Valley of the Dolls, Susann (1 last 
week) 
- The Adventurers, Robbins (2 
The Double Image, Nes (4) 
The Source, Michener (3) 
The Embezzler, Auchincloss (5) 
Those Who Love, Stone (7) 
- Tell No Man, St. Johns (6) 
. The Comedians, Greene 
- Up the Down Staircase, Kaufman 
- Menfreya in the Morning, Holt (8) 


NONFICTION 
- The Last Battle, Ryan (1) 
- Papa Hemingway, Hotchner (3) 
- In Cold Blood, Capote (2) 
ы How to Avoid Probate, Dacey (9) 
- The Proud Tower, Tuchman (8) 
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Johnson (4) sponse, Masters and 
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Я The ast 100 Days, Toland © 
A Pusang Days, Schlesinger (10) 
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From the very first to the very | 
last on any roll of film... | 
Black & white or color - PETRI 7S 
will give you..... | 
Clear, sharp, beautiful pictures. | 
You couldn't miss because all you | 
have to do is look through the | 
view finder and press the shutter 
button. PETRI 7S will do the rest. 


PETRI 7s 


Our newest feature, the au- 
tomatically controlled Circle- 
Eye exposure meter system 
guarantees you superb pic- 
ture every time. 


PETRI 


PETRI CAMERA COMF 


OVERSEAS REPRESENTATIVES 
А SEK & COMPANY Р. O. Box 69. 
RUBY PHOTO СО.. LTD. 103 
SHIEH ZONG HONG ` 


Session in Self-Criticism 


Sir: As a Navy officer who has n 
completed three years on active duty ( 
months in Viet Nam) I read your cover 
story on the draft [June 3] with distaste. 
Like it or not, we are deeply committed in 
Viet Nam, and the armed Torce nged men 
specially leadership роїеппа1— - 
fill this ЖОЕЛ. If Mr. Wilson and 
others like him would spend less time en- 
deavoring to support their selfish motives, 
and more time reflecting on their obliga- 
tions to the country that provided their 
education, perhaps the enemy would be 
less encouraged in their continuing aggres- 
sion. Perhaps if Mr. Wilson ef al. would 
face up to these obligations, they might 
discover that the training gained in the 
service would make them more hireable 
and give them the intangible reward of 


having served. 

A. J. NAGLE 
Columbia University 
New York City 


Sir: What is wrong with these young 
people? If young men their age weren't 
dying in Asia, these college boys' children 
and grandchildren might end up spending 
their time conducting self-criticism ѕеѕ- 
sions in a commune rather than dreaming 
up ways to beat the draft. I had a priv- 
ileged education—Choate '53 and Yale 
157; but the greatest privilege I’ve had was 
3% years as an infantry officer in the U.S. 
Army. ГЇЇ serve again if need be. 
Jay C. KUHN 

San Francisco 


Sir: I read with interest of the futility 
expressed by today’s draft-age youth. In 
1953, a high school junior, I received my 
“Greetings.” It obviously did not matter to 
anyone that I had just entered this coun- 
try, could hardly speak English, had al- 
Teady spent five years surviving a war, 
and, above all, after ten years could finally 
attend a decent school. No, on reading 
“The President of the US. etc. . . ? I 
did not become furious, nor did I rocket 
my Volkswagen around the block. The 
affluent society had not yet given me a 
chance to own a Car. 

ILMARS 'BIRZNIEKS 

Instructor 

University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, N.C. 


Sir: In this country, there is a large 
group of stateless men who would wel- 
come an opportunity to fight for their 
country. I refer to convicts—men who 
have lost their freedom by their own mis- 
deeds. You will recall that Field Marshal 
Rommel put his criminal elements together 
in à motorcycle battalion and subsequent- 
ly awarded them several unit citations. 
Many of us at Kentucky State Penitentiary 
ire youthful offenders; some, like me, 
1ave had military training. We beg for a 
hance to prove ourselves on the Viet 
Nam battlefront. 


Е JAMES E. JACKSON 
Committee for Viet Nam Action 
Kentucky State Penitentiary 
Eddyville, Ky. 
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Sir: As a former resident of Thailand, 1 
‘commend TIME’s candid, comprehensive 

апа wholly truthful cover story on Siam 
(June 3]. Dee Mak! 


JOE MorHERAL 


Rensselaer, N.Y. 
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LETTERS 


Sir: That Thailand is a nation of Stabili- 
ty and strength is obvious: states under 
strict military dictatorship usually are 
That this same country is a “Тапа of the 
free" is highly unbelievable. 

(Mrs.) LOUISE Vipas 
Champaign, Ill. j 


Sir: Thank you for your effort to present 
a true picture of Thailand. While it is 
true that we have survived a few catas- 
trophes by “shrewdly” siding with the 
stronger, I do not think you need worry 
that we might side with the Communists 
should the U.S. pull out of Saigon. We are 
a genuinely anti-Communist country, and 
shall always be, no matter what. 
Y. R. THIENGTHAM 

Bangkok 


Hair Shirt 


Sir: I take off my nonexistent hat from 
my conforming haircut to Alan Miller 
[May 27]. His parents also I salute for 
not letting their son be railroaded into the 
stifling world of conformity. Society is 
desperate for edücated people who have 
retained a grain of individuality after the 
narrowing experience of a public school 
education. I know not the length of Su- 
perintendent Smith's hair, but he apparent- 
ly wears it thick and long, perpetually cov- 
ering both eyes and both ears. The barber 
is being called for the wrong person. 
WALTER G. LEVINE 

Eastchester, М.Ү. 


Poetic License 


Sir: As his geologist partner and the 
discoverer and developer of his mines, 
Im mortified that my good friend and 
former grubstaker, American Joe Hirsh- 
horn, should be quoted [May 20] as say- 
ing of his truly Horatio Algeric career: 
"The things I did in my life can only be 
done here." Joe, one of America’s great- 
est unrecognized poets, was simply em- 
ploying the usual license. 

Joe quit New York during the depres- 
sion for Toronto, where for 20 years he 
worked hard, shrewdly and courageously, 
"collecting moola for those bums I love 
—the prospectors.” ч 

Even when he struck the jackpot with 
his half-dozen world-famous uranium 
mines, two copper mines and an iron 
mine. he found it impossible to raise 
production capital in the States; the bulk 
of it came from Europe. д 

However, Joe owes one debt to his 
country that cannot be lightly dismissed. 
The American taxpayers, through their 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


1 prime purpose of journalism 
is to shed light. And our main 
medium for such illumination is the 
printed word. The words for this 
week's cover story on San Francisco 
Giants Pitcher Juan Marichal are 
those of Sport Writer Charles Par- 
miter, working with a good infield 
of correspondents, all under the edit- 
ing eye of Senior Editor George 
Daniels. Parmiter’s story sheds new 
light not only on the sport but 
also on the science and sociology 
of baseball. 

Two components of the cover 
story clearly demonstrate another 
method of illumination: the graphic 
arts. One is the cover itself, the first 
for TIME by California Artist Gerald 
Gooch, who, having once aspired to 
à career in professional baseball, ap- 
proached his commission with zest. 
His nine sequential oil studies of 
Marichal in the act of making a single 
pitch are a rare example of an artist 
catching this kind of action. “You 
will notice," says Gooch, "that the 
three panels from upper right to 
lower left, in a diagonal line through 
the center, sum up the action of the 
pitch. It's sort of' a slow-motion se- 
quence. It's what you see at the ball 
game. The action shown in the other 
panels happens too fast for most 
persons to see. I decided on nine 


MARICHAL, REPORTER RICHARD SALTONSTALL JR. & PARMITER 
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panels because there are nine innings 
in a baseball game and nine players 
on a team. The panels are in threes 
because there are three outs to an 
inning, and also—it's three strikes 
and you're out.” 

To Cartographer Robert M. Cha- 
pin Jr. fell the intricate assignment 
of showing precisely what happens 
to the baseball as Marichal pitches— 
fastball, screwball, slider and curve. 
Marichal posed his right hand and 
ball grip for the four photographs in 
the diagram that illustrates the cover 
story, and made several suggestions 
and corrections in the drafts of Cha- 
pin's drawing. It should be pointed 
out that Chapin brought some base- 
ball credentials of his own to the 
task. He once pitched for the Pirates 
—the Park Road Pirates of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


INCE 1961, when the Exhibition 
Center was opened in the Time 
& Life Building, upwards of 3,000,- 
000 people have attended its art 
shows and educational exhibitions, 
which are open free to the public 
seven days a week. Last week the 
New York Board of Trade presented 
its Business and the Arts Award to 
Time Inc. for making the center 
available “as a showcase for major 
art presentation." 
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Magically you are warmed 


By her gracious greeting the moment you 

step aboard Japan Air Lines. For perfect hospitality is 
an honored tradition reserved for guests in Japan. And 
always performed with delightful feminine charm. 


| by a tiny cup of sake 

Proffered by your lovely kimono-clad hostess. 

You savor other graces' of Japan too. A refreshing oshibori 
| hot towel. Delicious otsumami delicacies. 

1 Then JAL's superb Continental cuisine. 


from one born to please 


You and you alone. Since earliest childhood, 
your JAL hostess has been trained to consider thoughtful 


personal service the most rewarding of all the arts. You feel 

she really enjoys pampering you. HE 

It's the special charm of JAL today. (ire in C 
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Buddhists. But by his preoccupation 
with South Viet Nam’s pagoda politics, 
the President has given the dangerous 
impression that the effort against the 
Viet Cong is also in disarray. 
As far as the 260,000 U.S. service- 
men in Viet Nam are concerned, that 
is scarcely the case. Since the Buddhist 
demonstrations first erupted in March, 
U.S. forces have suffered more dead 


(994) than they did іп the previous 
comparable period (962). But the war 
appears to be going far better than 
the daily headlines, full of demonstra- 
tions and burnings, would suggest. In 
the air, U.S. Air Force F-105 Thun- 
derchiefs last week streaked over a big 
ordnance complex at Yen Bay, 80 miles 
northwest of Hanoi; and leveled її in the 
iggest, most destructive single strike 
of the war. On the ground, Ist Cavalry 
troopers reported killing more than 450 
let Cong in Operation Crazy Horse 
подом of An Khe, and a brigade of 
ES dong Divisas counted 371 
п $ after а battle near 

P leiku during Operation Paul pee 
If you look at this war's milit t 
without regard t d. 
I regard to such political factors 

as instability in Saigon, or hesitancy i 
Washington,” wrote Columnist J 3 oh 
Alsop last week, “you have to conie 
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that the situation is full of promise.” 

Monsoon rains are already pelting 
South Viet Nam, but U.S. officers are 
confident that "we'll be able to cope 
with anything they can throw, rain Or 
shine,’ as Major General Stanley 
(“Swede”) Larsen, commander of U.S. 
and Korean ground forces in the Cen- 
tral Highlands, put it. Though the Reds 
have not mounted a single offensive 
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The promise was hidden behind the pagodas. 


operation of more than battalion size 
since Jan. 1, many officers in Saigon 
expect them to strike in considerable 
force some time before summer's end, 
quite possibly at the narrow waist of 
South Viet Nam in the Central High- 
lands area. "They're going to have to 
make some attempt because they badly 
need a victory," explained a U.S. officer 
in Saigon. “They need to wipe out ап 
American battalion. But they realize the 
size of the force it would take to do 


that, and every time they collect that __ 


many men they get hit." j 
Citing Ike. The war, therefc 
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Harry Truman’s 23% in 1951. Des- 
perately anxious to reverse the trend, 
the President has fallen back on the 
technique of justifying his actions in 
terms of pledges made by his predeces- 
sors. Thus last week he explained cur- 
rent U.S. objectives in Viet Nam by 
quoting something John F. Kennedy 
said in 1963, two months before his as- 
sassination: “We want the war to be 
won, the Communists to be contained 
and the Americans to go home.” Often 
he cites Dwight Eisenhower’s original 
pledge of U.S. aid—though this tactic 
has opened him to some serious criti- 
cism. Illinois’ G.O.P. Senatorial Candi- 
date Charles Percy, for example, has 
complained that Johnson makes it sound 
as if “bombing within a few miles of 
China is really no different from honor- 
ing an offer of economic assistance 
made a dozen years earlier by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.” 

Almost instinctively, Lyndon John- 
son reacts to such criticism by trying to 
build a consensus based on generalities 
and truisms. The world is evolving to- 
ward a single community, he said last 
week, “in which nations respect the 
rights of other nations and live at peace 
with one another." But, he added, “there 
will be no community to build if aggres- 
sion achieves in Viet Nam what it has 
been denied from Greece to Korea to 
Berlin.” Well and good, but he stopped 
short of the increasingly important 
question: How are we doing there? 
New York Times Columnist C. L. Sulz- 
berger pointed out last week that “the 
President clearly has to be more con- 
cerned with his role as national leader 
and less concerned with his liking for 
national consensus. Consensus has a 
habit of following success." 

The beginnings of success can be 
seen. But the odd thing is that they are 
more visible outside the U.S. than in. 
Surely; without a growing conviction 
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that the U.S. is winning in Viet Nam 
Indonesia would never have felt Secure 
enough to ignore Red China, patch y 

its quarrel with Malaysia, and move 
as it was moving last week—towarq a 
broad anti-Communist Asian union With 
Malaysia, the Philippines and Thailand 
Something of the same confidence in 
what the U.S. is achieving in Viet Nam 
is plainly needed at home. 


THE DRAFT 
By Lot or Not? 


From Congress to the campus and 
back again, debate over the inequities 
and eccentricities of the U.S. Selective 
Service System continued at high vol- 
ume last week. Republican Richard 
Nixon blasted it as a potential “nation- 
al scandal.” New York’s G.O.P. Sena- 
tor Jacob Javits called it a “crazy quilt” 
of regulations; he proposed instead a 
McNamaraesque plan for universal na- 
tional service (not necessarily military) 
to include everyone under 35. And Jo- 
seph P. McMurray, president of New 
York’s 20,000-student Queens College, 
snapped, “Let us stop pretending that 
enforced service is democratic,” and 
demanded that U.S. conscription be 
done away with—period. 

As the criticism increased, so did 
talk about the advantages of a nation- 
wide lottery. In the eyes of its advo- 
cates, some form of number drawing 
from an electronic hat would be more 
equitable—particularly since less than 
one-third of the pool of 1A eligibles 
(about 995,000 men) are currently be- 
ing called. 

Always Exceptions. Said Wisconsin’s 
Democratic Congressman Henry Reuss 
in a House floor speech: *Men should 
be drawn essentially at random—which 
is simply a way of saying everyone will 
have an equal chance of being picked. 
I stress that this should be a national 
drawing—a fundamental change from 
the very limited sort of lottery used 
by local boards at the beginning of 
World War II." As explained by Reuss, 
a lottery would work thus: "Young 
men should be given their physical and 
mental examinations immediately upon 
registering at age 18. If found eligible 
for service, they would then be given a 
one-year exposure to call for service be- 
tween the ages of 184 and 194. If not 
called that year, their liability would 
end—except, of course. in that kind 
of national emergency which requires 
practically everyone to serve.” 

Massachusetts Democratic Senator 
Edward Kennedy also favors such an 
all-or-nothing lottery, and sees it as a 
selection system under which “rich and 
poor, college and noncollege, married 
and single, would take their chances on 
ап even footing.” Perfectly even? Well. 
not quite. Every lottery advocate admits 
there still would be deferments, cx- 
emptions and special dispensations—al- 
most certainly still to be administered 

У the much maligned local boards. 
Reuss wants to abolish the controversial 
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INSPECTOR GENERAL, MANSFIELD 
With cooperation, if not jubilation. 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
a recently pried-loose report on Mans- 
field’s operation, the savings that it has 
achieved “must be measured in many 
millions of dollars"—by conservative 
estimates more than $50 million. 

"Caesar's Wife." The Inspector Gen- 
eral's office itself has never spent more 
than $800,000 a year, though it is au- 
thorized expenses up to $2,000,000. 
One official explains that Mansfield's 
men, a mix of ex-FBI agents, Foreign 
Service officers, accountants, lawyers 
and computer experts, are "deeply im- 
bued with the Caesar's wife idea. We 
couldn't be auditing and checking on 
others and not be extremely caretul 
ourselves." The I.G.'s gumshoes log up- 
wards of 1,000,000 miles a year by 
everything from DC-8 to dugout ca- 
noe. (Mansfield, who sees precious lit- 
tle of his wife, Jane—no relation to 
Jayne—averages. 175,000.) They gob- 
ble so many antimalaria pills that they 
are ineligible to donate to the State 
Department blood bank. 

As long ago as last year, Mansfield's 
field investigators sniffed logistical skul- 
duggery їп Viet Nam, learned that 
villagers were claiming that they had 
never received loads of fertilizer that 
provincial officials had recorded as de- 
livered. It was Mansfield who, from 
Washington, discovered that the chem- 
ical Unicel-100; Which the U.S. was 
shipping to Viet Nam for the manu- 
аве of rubber sandals, was only 
uw cel CUP. 

: SS ents were halted. Re- 
posing on Mansfield’s desk is another 
testimonial to his efficiency: an ashtra 
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MEDICARE 
Will It Work? 


Rolls closed on Medicare registration 
last week. Some 17.3 million people 
over 65 (an incredible 91% of those 
eligible) had signed up for the volun- 
tary $3-a-month insurance plan that 
entitles them to bargain-rate doctors’ 
care beginning July 1. On that day, a 
total of 19.1 million elderly people who 
are drawing social security benefits au- 
tomatically become eligible for low- 
cost, Medicare-financed hospital and 
nursing-home care. A very automated 
data system stands ready in Baltimore 
to handle the record-keeping end of 
the intricate program that Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Secretary John 
Gardner understates as “an extraordi- 
narily interesting partnership between 
the Federal Government, the hospitals 
and nursing homes, state health agen- 
cies, private insurance companies and 
the medical profession.” 

Nevertheless, plenty of people are 
wondering whether Medicare might not 
need something far, far more than ex- 
traordinary management to make it 
work. No one will know for certain 
how complicated its ailments will be 
until after the program goes into effect 
next month, but there are plenty of 
symptoms to worry about. To wit: 

e CROWDED FACILITIES. No one in the 
Administration or in the American 
Medical Association can be really cer- 
tain as to how many aged eligibles will 

jam into hospitals for long-delayed, non- 

critical “elective” operations or other 

“nonessential” treatment. It would not 

take too many to cause a serious prob- 

lem, for there are not many beds avail- 

able; some 25% of the nation’s hos- 

pitals are already filled to capacity. Be- 

yond that, the Medicare bill prescribes 

medical standards that hospitals must 

meet before they can qualify as Medi- 

care institutions; only 3,000 of the 

U.S.s 8,200 hospitals had been ap- 

proved as of last week. Another 3,000 

may be approved this month, but the 

extra strain put on those that do qualify 

is bound to be enormous. The Govern- 

ment has no way to even out the in- 

creased patient load, for Medicare reg- 

istrants are free to choose their own 
doctor or hospital. Even if there were 
enough beds available, the nurse short- 
age is rapidly worsening; the nation 
has vacancies for 75,000 registered 
nurses and 25,000 practical nurses. In- 
sofar as Medicare-backed nursing-home 
treatment is concerned, less than one- 
third of the 0.525 700,000 nursing- 
home beds are in institutions that have 
the medical staff and facilities to qua 
ify for Government payments. е 

e SEGREGATION. Under 
1964 Civil Rights Act, 
cannot be appropriated 
stitutions that prz 
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pital administrators that the financial 
benefits offered by guaranteed Medi- 
care payments outweigh outmoded hab- 
its of bigotry. Yet right now, only one- 
fourth of the hospitals in the South can 
qualify for Medicare coverage on 
grounds of desegregation—a fact that 
will cause critical pressures on the few 
integrated institutions that will have to 
carry the entire Medicare load. 
© EXTRA INDIGENTS. And then there is 
Title 19, a little-publicized section con- 
tained in the Medicare act. It, too, 
will add to the U.S.’s new-patient 
load, for it extends existent federal 
programs—offering free health care to 
children under 21 of impoverished fam- 
ilies and to adults between 21 and 
65 who are blind or “disabled.” Title 
19 requires individual states to assume 
part of the cost, but seven states and 
Puerto Rico have already passed the 
necessary legislation. 
e DOCTORS’ FEES. One of the prickliest 
problems involves the system of paying 
doctors, already angered by the specter 
of bureaucrats interfering in their prac- 
tices. Dr. Philip Randolph Lee, Assist- 
ant HEW Secretary for Health and Sci- 
entific Affairs, said last week: “We have 
heard from some sources that physi- 
cians have raised their fees in anticipa- 
tion of Medicare.” A guidebook went 
out last week to some 230,000 physi- 
cians reminding them that the Govern- 
ment will pay “reasonable” fees—mean- 
ing an amount close to what the doctor 
usually charges non-Medicare patients 
in his area. 
The Administration is not unaware 
that potential chaos lies ahead. Presi- 
dent Johnson announced last week that 


200 doctors and hospital executives had 
been invited to Washington for a June 
15 conference on.the program, and he 
ordered that social security headquar- 
ters in Baltimore mount a round-the- 
^«clock Medicare information service. 


|. — The President, at least, was sanguine 


about Medicare's future. "I do not be- 
lieve the few of little faith who say it 
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WARD FULL OF AGED IN PHOENIX 
Extraordinary partnership full of extraordinary worries. 


will fail," he said to a White House 
delegation from the National Council 
of Senior Citizens. "I see it as a bless- 
ing; I say it will succeed. I see it as a 
beginning, not an end. I say it is anoth- 
er battle in the larger struggle to en- 
noble man’s life. And I ask—I expect— 
every man's hand to join with mine 
in that." 


THE STATES 
The Law & LSD 


Within hours of each other last week, 
the Governors of California and Nevada 
signed bills imposing fines of as much 
as $1,000 and sentences of up to one 
year behind bars for possession of the 
hallucinogenic drug LSD. This week а 
similar measure is expected to become 
law in New Jersey. In the weird light 
of LSD's often nightmarish effects, it 
might seem that such a crackdown 
would be widely applauded. On the 
contrary, U.S. legislators and drug ex- 
perts are actually engaged in a strenuous 
debate over the degree and kind of con- 
trols that should be imposed on LSD. 

Dr. Timothy Leary, the ex-Harvard 
psychologist and psychedelic messiah, 
contends that the drug has *conscious- 
ness-expanding" qualities which stimu- 
late “а religious response that is only 
understandable in terms of mysticism”: 
he believes that it should be available 
"for all.” Other enthusiasts argue that 
laws banning possession of LSD would, 
under present cireumstances, be as un- 
enforceable “as Prohibition. Though 
brewing the stuff is delicate and com- 
plex, requiring the skills of at least a 
college chemistry major, it can be con- 
cocted in any laboratory containing suf- 
ficient equipment. In New York State, 
which for a year has had a statute mak- 
ing possession of LSD a jail offense, 
getting the drug is as easy as it once 
was to buy a quart of bathtub gin. 

Be Cool, Baby." In Manhattan last 
week, one prospective purchaser, after 
approaching only four Jikely-looking 
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and the wide spectrum 7 voluntary ог- 
ganizations that, throug united effort, 
have the power to improve our society." 

Dissent-Proof. The plan was to sub- 
mit the report to the 2,300 conference 
participants, not for their formal ap- 
roval—there was to be no voting—but 
only for discussion by twelve working 
groups. A dissent-proof plan, it seemed. 
But not quite. First, the Student 
Non-Violent Coordinating Committee 
(SNICK) boycotted the conference. 
Then the Congress of Racial Equality, 
grown more militant under new lead- 
ers, demanded that the conferees frame 
their own report. CORE National Di- 
rector Floyd McKissick wanted a reso- 
lution demanding U.S. withdrawal from 
Viet Nam, derided the conference as 
“rigged” by the Administration. 

The night before the opening session, 
a compromise was reached. Resolu- 
tions and voting would be allowed with- 
in each of the twelve working groups, 
but the conference as a whole was still 
barred from formal, collective expres- 
sion. Yet McKissick's Viet Nam issue left 
most of the participants unexcited. In 
only two of the twelve groups did the 
resolution get as far as a vote, and both 
times it was defeated overwhelmingly. 
In the group of which McKissick was 
a member, the participants even adopt- 
ed an alternative measure urging John- 
son "to continue and intensify his ef- 
forts to bring the war in Viet Nam to an 
early and honorable end." 

There was plenty of other dissent. 
Many delegates were dissatisfied with 
the lack of specific spending proposals 
and timetables in the council report. 
Ruth Turner, a CORE official from 
Cleveland, wanted a minimum of $8 
billion for housing alone. Bill Russell, 
the professional basketball player, crit- 
icized big business for being seen little 
and heard less at the conference. "What 
good is education without jobs?" Rus- 
sell said. “It is big business corporations 
that control good jobs." Five of the 
panels urged that the pending civil 
rights bill on juries and housing be 
broadened. Others proposed а federal 
program to upgrade local police forces. 
One group voted unanimously for an 
investigation of J. Edgar Hoover's ad- 
ministration of the FBI. 

Centuries of Wrong. Outside the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, a splinter group 
called Associated Community Teams 
picketed. The demonstrators shouted 

Uncle Tom!” but failed to keep Negro 
delegates from entering. The protest- 
ers staged a get-together of their own 
in a nearby Negro neighborhood, where 
Harlem Rebel Jesse Gray said of the 
сш елсе: “If they can't do better 
than this, let the ghettos burn." 
ROMS. a two-day conference in 
E on ngton could not manufacture 10- 
S panacea and the President was 
Е, 208 ee when he told the as- 
a ET z not expect from me, Or 
E ‚ а miracle. Do not expect us, 

n together, to right in one year or 
four all that took . : y 
wrong." Hubert H centuries to make 

umphrey recounted 
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55 in recent years but 
also stressed the difficulties of living up 
to the conference's high-flown name: 
“То Fulfill These Rights." Said the Vice 
President: “This will be a hard, some- 
times unglamorous, frequently frustrat- 
ing responsibility." 

Yet the rank-and-file participants 
must have thought the meeting helpful. 
Half the panels urged that similar ses- 
sions be held at local and state levels 
and that another national conference 
be held next year. 


Chilling Shift 

Floyd McKissick, the new national 
director of CORE, stretched out on the 
bed in his room in Washington's 
Sheraton-Park Hotel one evening last 
week and languidly shut his eyes—as if 
bored beyond all tolerance with the two 
white men earnestly pleading before 
him. 

“Му God," argued Baltimore's Re- 
publican Mayor Theodore Roosevelt 
McKeldin, stretching his arms out emo- 
tionally, “Гуе been fighting for the same 
thing CORE wants since 1927. Гуе sent 
open-occupancy legislation to our city 
council three times, and three times the 
Democrats have Killed it. There are 
many things that need to be changed in 
our city, and you can help us. You can 
help me." Taut, trim Major General 
George Gelston, Baltimore's acting po- 
lice commissioner, added his voice: 
“Look, I've only been a policeman since 
April, and I’m going to quit in Septem- 
ber. All 1 want is to get the job done, 
and part of that job is maintaining the 
peace in Baltimore.” 

They might as well have stayed in 
Baltimore, for all their pleading. Floyd 
McKissick was not interested in coop- 
eration or McKeldin's suggestion that 
he come to Baltimore the next day to 
talk with civic leaders. Baltimore has 
been selected as CORE's target city for 
the summer of 1966, the demonstrations 
are in progress, and CORE is setting its 
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CORE'S McKISSICK & McKELDIN 
Who's ће monkey on whose back? ^ 
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own timetable and its own conditions. 
McKissick will talk to Baltimore lead- 
ers when he is ready. He had only one 
comment after they had gone. “Well, 
Im surprised," he said. “You know, I 
really didn't think they'd come." 

Aura of Hysteria. Winner in a covert 
internal coup that ousted longtime 
CORE Leader James Farmer last winter, 
McKissick, 44, has lately steered his 
civil rights outfit, a leader in the move- 
ment in the '60s, away from gradual 
integration toward aggressive Desegre- 
gation Now. Almost all white members 
and most Negro moderates have either 
resigned or been nudged out of national 
policymaking positions. Opposition to 
the war in Viet Nam has reached a 
hysteria, and CORE leaders have come 
close to damning any cooperation with 
whites—as McKissick did during his 
meeting with the two Baltimore officials. 

*Sometimes the pseudoliberal can be- 
come a monkey on your back," Mc- 
Kissick tartly explained to Charlotte, 
N.C., Reporter Dwayne Walls shortly 
before his election. “They have only a 
partial commitment, and they think in 
terms of the great progress the Negro 
has made instead of thinking of the 
great injustice." 

"Join the White Man?" Farmer, 46, 
who helped to found CORE on Gandhian 
principles of nonviolence in 1942, is 
now denounced for not condemning the 
war in Viet Nam when he was director, 
and the entire range of U.S. foreign 
policy is seen as a plot against the non- 
white races. "Obviously," says New 
York CORE Chairman Roy Innis, 31, 
"the Pax America of Johnson refers to 
white people and the interests of white 
people, not the world that is mostly 
nonwhite.”* 

It may in part be rhetoric, the tough 
talk of a new management that feels it 
must outdo the men who introduced 
the freedom rides. In Baltimore, a city 
that has often been coldly, even arro- 
gantly inhospitable to the Negro, CORE 
has followed its old tactics of civil dis- 
obedience and already forced some de- 
segregation on new high-rise apartment 
buildings and taverns—including, iron- 
ically, the seamy, sinful strip known as 
"the Block” (Time, Feb. 4). Most im- 
portant, it has forced the white business 
and community leaders of a sometimes 
smug city to re-examine the obstacles 
remaining before Negroes. 

Yet CORE has undergone a chilling 
alteration in its basic principles. Few 
cities that CORE could target have a 
mayor or a police commissioner as 
eager to join its forces as Baltimore's 
McKeldin and Gelston. Few Presidents 
have embraced civil rights as fervently 
as has President Johnson. No one de- 

fines the change better than McKissick. 

"Join the white man?" he asked in his 

interview with Reporter Walls, “How 

can we? How 1 have respect for 

a race that has no respect for itself-— 
"'&unot even for its God?" 
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-5-2,070,000,000 nonwhites; 930,000,000 whites, 
based on a 1960-61 estimate. 
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Frugging. Hard to sleep. 
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Something Blue 


Some curbstone quipster uttered the 
inevitable gag: “It must have been a 
Republican who complained." Still, it 
was awfully apt, as two blue-uniformed 
New York policemen piled out of a 
prowl car in front of Philanthropist 
Mary Lasker's Beekman Place town house 
at 1:05 in the morning. The complain- 
ant was an unidentified neighbor lady, 
whatever her politics, and she was find- 
ing it kind of hard to sleep, what with 
Dutch Adler's rhythms blaring from the 
open windows and most of the 110 
partygoers thunderously doing all those 
modern dances. "Would you close a 
couple of those second-floor windows to 
keep the noise in?" asked one of the 
cops. "Oh, dear,* said Mrs. Lasker. 
"Im sorry I didn't do it earlier, but it 
was getting terribly hot in there, you 
know, officer, with everyone frugging 
and everything." 


LUCI ARRIVING AT THE CARLYLE 
Secrets. Hard to keep. 
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25% of all Scout-aged boys. More dis- 
couraging was à survey revealing that 
among adults, 59% of the nation's poor 
knew little of the Boy Scouts; often they 
had never even heard of the organiza- 
tion. Among Negroes, the percentage 
was 6496. “What we have to do," says 
National Council (and IBM) President 
Thomas J. Watson Jr., “Is adjust without 
changing fundamental Scouting aims.” 
To Pittsburgh-bred Joseph A. Brunton 
Jr., 63, chief Scout executive for six 
years, this means developing “skills and 
muscle" necessary for expanding into 
untapped neighborhoods. 

Middle-Class Appeal. Some of that 
has already begun. In 1963 the national 
council sent a staff member to Miami 
to organize Scout groups among Cuban 
refugees. Today 1,044 young exiles are 
Boy Scouts. The national council last 
year dispatched 16 professional organ- 
izers, five of them Negroes, to organize 
new Scout groups in blighted big-city 


neighborhoods, as well as in three im- 
poverished rural communities. 

Generating interest among blasé 
slum kids—and their parents—has not 
been easy. An organizer in Newark had 
to go door to door and hold 25 public 
meetings to find enough adults to vol- 
unteer as Scout workers. In Philadel- 
phia, confronted by parental apathy. 
an organizer learned that neighborhood 
youths had been swiping tools off Bell 
Telephone trucks. He staked out the 
company garage, caught several of 
them in the act, and made them the 
nucleus of a new troop. 

Another objective of Scouting’s new 
look has been to broaden the base of 
Scout sponsorship, long confined largely 
to churches and civic groups. Because 
Of national council initiatives, Scout 
groups run by public-housing authori- 
ties have increased since 1960 from 210 
to 704, those sponsored by settlement 
houses from 250 to 380, There are now 
39 Scout groups at federal Job Corps 
camps, 14 at New Jersey's Camp Kil- 
mer alone. As a “middle-class institu- 
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CALIFORNIA SURF EXPLORERS AFTER BEACH CLEANUP 
Scripture that once commanded pious respect now seems laughably quaint. 
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tion," says Job Corps Official David 
Gottlieb, Scouting appeals to Job Corps 
boys who *want to make it." 

Lazy Gents Post. In revamping their 
sluggish Explorer program for older 
youth (14 to 17), national leaders con- 
cluded in 1959 that high-schoolers were 
vitally interested in careers; the Scouts 
were soon coaxing business and indus- 
try into sponsoring “special-interest” 
posts. Explorer membership has since 
increased 2096 to 316,000, and nearly 
half of all posts have largely abandoned 
hiking and camping to concentrate in- 
stead on such businesslike specialties as 
engineering, banking and merchandis- 
ing. Houston's Explorer Post 997 is 
sponsored by Esso Production Research 
Co., whose scientists are helping Charles 
Haskett, 16, construct a laser. 

A. three-year-old surfing post in Cor- 
onado, Calif., brings in oceanographers 
and water pollution experts to talk to 
its 100 members, is credited by local 
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authorities with sharply reducing van- 
dalism and litter on the beaches. Chi- 
cago's Law Enforcement Post 9004 
consists of ten members of a gang 
called the Lazy Gents. All have police 
records, and their advisers are two po- 
lice detectives. “They're а tough 
bunch,” says Detective Arthur Leideck- 
er, 25. "They won't follow any pro- 
gram." Even so, Leidecker and his part- 
ner have made favorable impressions. 
Since the post was formed last fall, 
six gang members have taken part-time 
jobs, and a few have expressed a bud- 
ding interest in becoming policemen. 


REPUBLICANS 


William Tecumseh Scranton 


"This is irrevocable," said Penns 
vania’s  G.O.P. Governor Willia 
Scranton. “I am not going 
again for any public offic 
circumstances—there al 
tions of that state 
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ended the political career of Bill Scran- 
ton, 48, one of the U.S.’s ablest ex- 
ecutives and one of the Republican 
Party's brightest lights. 

The announcement came as a shock 
to reporters. “Does that include being 
drafted?" asked a newsman. "Including 
being drafted," said Scranton. And to 
prove that he meant to be as unshak- 
able as William Tecumseh Sherman 
(“If nominated, I will not accept; if 
elected, I will not serve"), Scranton 
added, “1 am not going to run for Con- 
gress this year—or ever. I am not going 
to run for the U.S. Senate in 1968—or 
ever. I am not going to run for the 
presidency in 1968—or ever." 

As for the Republican Party's 1968 
presidential nomination, Scranton in- 
sisted that he was committed to no sin- 
gle candidate. But "you know Га be 
for one of the moderate Republicans," 
he said. “George Romney is the out- 
standing one at the moment. He knows 
I think so. We hope he'll run, and I 
think he has the.best chance." As for 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S SCRANTON 
Not now—or ever. 


his own future, Scranton, whose gu- 
bernatorial duties continue until next 
January, did not slam the door on 
Washington speculation that Lyndon 
Johnson may want to appoint him an 
ambassador. “As far as appointive po- 
sitions are concerned, I haven't given 
any thought to any of them anywhere, 
and I wont until I'm out of office." 
For the moment, he said, “по job has 
been offered me in business or in Gov- 
ernment or in education or anywhere." 


ALABAMA 


Real Reconstruction 

_ Weeks Of energetic politicking be- 
hind him, Lucius Amerson sat in a Tus- 
kegee office on election day fidgeting 
Over the latest returns. At 8:15 p.m., 
a young campaign worker hung up the 
phone and exultantly pounded a fist on 
the table. *You won!" the youth cried. 
“You won!” Amerson leaned back and 
laughed with relief. By a 387-vote mar- 
gin, the stocky ex-postal clerk had be- 
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come the first Alabama Negro to win 
a Democratic nomination for Sheriff 
since the misty days of Reconstruction 

Amerson, 32, a onetime Army para- 
irooper and father of two, was forced 
into last week's runoff for Macon County 
sheriff when neither he nor white In- 
cumbent Harvey Sadler won a majority 
in Alabama's May 3 Democratic pri- 
mary. The county has the highest pro- 
portion of Negroes (8496) of any in 
the U.S., and Negroes hold a 7,000 to 
2,000 voter registration advantage, 
Amerson’s showdown victory was still 
a considerable accomplishment. Few 
men in the rural South are more pow- 
erful than the local sheriff, and the of- 
fice is the most sacrosanct of white pre- 
serves. With no declared opposition re- 
maining, Amerson seems certain to win 
the November general election. 

Few candidates of his race did as 
well in other Alabama runoffs. Negroes 
managed to win Democratic nomina- 
tions for two lesser offices in Macon 
County and for a school-board post in 
predominantly Negro Greene County; 
otherwise, 22 Negro office-seekers were 
defeated, including Tuskegee Lawyer 
Fred Gray, 35, who had been favored 
to succeed in his bid for the state house 
of representatives. But although many 
whites continued to resist the inevitabil- 
ity of full-scale Negro political par- 
ticipation, there were heartening signs 
of reasonableness. Amid warnings of 
violence uttered by embittered Macon 
County whites, Sheriff Sadler took pains 
to call his defeat "fair and square" and 
to wish Amerson luck. “I think the 
white people knew,” said Sadler, “that 
sooner or later there would be a Negro 
elected to this office." 


CALIFORNIA 
The Deadwyler Verdict 


Peering into the cold red eye of the 
television camera, as they had for most 
of eight days, the nine members of the 
coroner's jury filed into hot, crowded 
Room 150 of the Los Angeles County 
Hall of Justice. Had they reached a ver- 
dict? They had: Leonard Deadwyler, 
25, an unemployed Negro mechanic, 
had been shot, and killed, accidentally 
by white Los Angeles Patrolman Jerold 
Bova early last month, after he was 
stopped while speeding his pregnant 
wife to a hospital (Time, June 3). 

A scattering of militant Negroes tried 
to brandish the verdict like a red flag. 
Even as loudspeakers blared the deci- 
sion to a small-crowd on the steps out- 
Side, three Negro men—two of them 
Black Muslims—shouted back their an- 
ger. "Justice!" cried one. ‘“There’s no 
justice! Just you watch; they're gonna 
kill us all off, one by one." That night 
à few nervous Negro shop owners 
scrawled BLOOD BROTHER and NEGRO 
OWNED on Watts store windows that 
they wanted to remain unbroken. 

Cohesive Conclusion, Yet the great 
majority of the Negroes of Watts ac- 
cepted the verdict without rioting. A 
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THE WORLD 


men are clearly unconyinced that the 
immolations are either Justified or nec- 


essary, and horror has given way to 
exasperation and even ennui in а na- 


tion accustomed to violent death. "The 
people look the other way," explained 
one Vietnamese last week, “because 
the monks do not have a just cause 
now. They did in 1963.” Nor have the 
stage-managed martyrs produced the- 
waves of shock in the U.S. that rolled 
across the press and public іп 1963, 
generating pressure that persuaded 
Washington to abandon Diem. 

Fagade of Order. The disenchant- 
ment with the militant Buddhists 
stemmed in part from their insatiable 
and constantly changing demands. The 
Ky government first agreed to constitu- 
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for all the week’s burnt offerings to the 
Buddhist cause, Premier Ky still had 
the upper hand in a nation beginning 
to weary of pointless civil strife amid a 
genuine, far more deadly battle for na- 
tional survival against the Communists. 


ASIA 


An Uproar of Peace 

Champagne glasses clinked in Bang- 
kok last week. At long last, Indonesia’s 
konfrontasi with Malaysia was over. It 
had taken the Deputy Premiers of the 
two Moslem nations only three glowing 
days together to resolve most of their 
differences, agree on "practical steps to 
restore friendly relations,’ and call off 
the three-year war that had given all 
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In a nation accustomed to death, disenchantment with stage-managed martyrs. 


tional general elections, now set for 
Sept. 11, at the behest of the Buddhists. 
Having got that, the militants then de- 
manded last week that the ten-general 
Directory, now at best an interim gov- 
ernment, be expanded by the addition 
of ten civilians. When Ky also agreed 
to that, the political monks further in- 
Sisted that the enlarged council have 
the right to elect a new Chief of State 
and Premier—meaning that Thieu and 
Ky would have to step down. 

On that point, Ky balked. Tri Quang's 
response at week's end: threat of a 
complete Buddhist boycott of the Sep- 
tember elections unless Ky quits now. 
Otherwise, he said, *the Americans and 
their servants would establish a mili- 
taristic national assembly.” If Tri 
ee usualy pear-shaped tones lost 

ot their resonance, it was because, 
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of Southeast Asia the jitters. “It is a 
moving spectacle,” beamed Thailand’s 
Foreign Minister  Thanat Khoman, 
who had sponsored the talks, “to see 
estranged friends shake hands again 
and even embrace.” | 
What Indonesias Adam Malik and 
Malaysia's Abdul Razak actually signed 
last week fell considerably short of the 
official peace treaty for which Malaysia 
had hoped. It was, rather, a limited 
declaration of intent—which, at Indo- 
nesian insistence, would have to be rati- 
fied at home before it became official 


This, Malik was frank to admit, was — 
Su- - 


merely to avoid agitating Presiden 
karno, who has lost most of 
power but still holds 
with his old ene I 
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by the former regime. It takes time for 
us to prepare them to accept the new 
situation." ай 
The Asian Way. Impressed by Malik’s 
obvious good will, the Malaysians ac- 
_ cepted his reasoning without question. 
At a press conference, Razak waved off 
the doubters with a single sentence: 
“You may think it a strange way of do- 
ing things, but it is our way—the Asian 
way." And, in fact, there was every in- 
dication that his faith was justified. In 
Djakarta, the Indonesian government 
suddenly called a halt to its long propa- 
ganda barrage against Malaysia, fol- 
lowed that up by recalling its Fifth 
Mandao Brinof Brigade from the Ma- 
laysian border with the explanation that 
the "physical and technical" confronta- 
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tion against “а foreign country" had 
ended. 

It was an expensive affair while it 
lasted. Britain alone spent $1.7 billion 
and was forced to send 50,000 troops 
and 70 warships to defend her former 
colony from the incursions of Sukarno, 
and the war all but wrecked Indonesia's 
Stagnant economy. 

The end of konfrontasi was cause 
enough for celebration, but its side ef- 
fects were almost miraculous. Sudden- 
ly last week an uproar of peace noises 
echoed all over the Far East. In addi- 
tion to its agreement with Malaysia, In- 
donesia unexpectedly announced recog- 
nition of Singapore. In Manila, the Phil- 
ippines suddenly dropped its claims to 
Sabah in North Borneo, established dip- 
| lomatic relations with Malaysia. In To- 
b Куо, Japan agreed to an emergency $30 

million loan to Indonesia, offered to 
bring all her international creditors to- 
gether in a “Tokyo Club” to ease the 
‘pressures on Indonesia's economy. In 
Bangkok, Foreign Minister Thanat even 
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hinted that Thailand was anxious to end 
its long-festering feud with Cambodia. 

Courting an Invitation. Amid the 
peace talks came the first tentative steps 
toward establishing an Asian common 
market. As long as Sukarno was free 
to play the spoiler, not even smaller Te- 
gional organizations such as the pro- 
posed "Maphilindo" union of Malaya, 
the Philippines and Indonesia had any 
chance at all of getting off the ground. 
But last week Indonesia's Deputy Pre. 
mier Malik was openly courting an in- 
vitation to join the newly revived As. 
sociation of Southeast Asia, which could 
link the economies of Thailand, Ma. 
laysia and the Philippines. Next week 
the foreign ministers of nine Far East- 
ern nations will gather in Seoul to 
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RAZAK & MALIK IN BANGKOK 
And miracles on the side. 


hammer out a wider economic compact. 

What did Sukarno think of it all? Un- 
der the watchful eye of Army Strong- 
man Lieut. General Suharto, the Bung 
had little to say. “I remain silent in a 
thousand tongues," he told a nationwide 
radio audience. 


RED CHINA 
Punished by History 


"Anyone who opposes Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung, opposes Mao Tse-tung's 
thoughts, opposes the party central lead- 
ership, opposes the proletariats dicta- 
torship, opposes the correct way of so- 
cialism. Whoever that may be, however 
high may be the position and however 
old his standing, he will be struck down 
by the entire party and by the entire 
people." 

_ Peking's People's Daily was not men- 
tioning names last Week, but its readers 
knew well enough who had been struck 
down: Peking Mayor peng Chen, 67, 
long Considered one of the most power- 
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fared.slightly better: Russia ranked third 
after East Germany and Czechoslovakia 
in per-capita industrial output. But in 
agricultural standings. Russia ended up 
in fifth place behind Poland, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and East Germany. , 

The Soviet admission of its economic 
woes comes al a time when Party Boss 
Leonid I. Brezhnev and Premier Aleksei 
N. Kosygin are launching a major at- 
tempt to correct the Soviet Union's 
underlying economic ill: its troubled 
agricultural system. Though a grain ex- 
porter under the Czars, Russia under 
the commissars is unable even to feed 
itself; it imported almost as much grain 
(25 million tons) during the past three 
years as India and China combined. 

As Brezhnev explained to a party 
meeting in Moscow last week, the So- 
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After the 20-year freeze, a breath of spring and 


viet Union will spend roughly $45 billion 
during the next five years to 1) mech- 
anize the farms, 2) increase chemical- 
fertilizer output, 3) irrigate 6,500,000 
acres of arid soil, and 4) rehabilitate 
and drain an estimated 11 million acres 
of potentially tillable land. Unlike Khru- 
shchev, who concentrated on opening 
up Asian virgin lands, Brezhnev and 
Kosygin plan to put the main emphasis 
on improving already cultivated areas 
west of the Urals. Brezhnev also put 
his prestige behind the most unusual 
departure in Soviet agriculture since the 
1930s: a guaranteed wage for the kol- 
khozniks (collective farm laborers) that 
will make their income nearly equivalent 
to the earnings of factory workers. The 
move reflected the government's desire 
to make farm jobs attractive enough 
to lure and hold skilled labor, which 
tends to flock to cities. 
е Тһе Soviets intend to use much of the 
irrigated acreage for wheat. No other 
large-scale wheat producer uses irriga- 
uon, for the simple reason that the 
method is so costly that other nations 
prefer to grow more profitable crops and 
buy the wheat abroad. But the Soviet 
үз кян, 
к к Be it Is willing to pay al- 
any price for home-erown grain. 
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EUROPE 


Continent in Motion 

Not since the Iron Curtain clanged 
down across Europe and the pattern of 
postwar alliances was forged by the 
U.S. and Russia has the Old World seen 
such a flurry of political cross-pollina- 
tion, of intra-alliance flux. After 20 
years of rigid cold-war separatism, East 
and West Europeans are talking again. 

Rumanian Trade Minister Gheorghe 
Cioara has just finished a nine-day tour 
of West Germany. Rumanian Foreign 
Minister Corneliu Manescu is headed 
for Rome, and Polish Foreign Minis- 
ter Adam Rapacki for Sweden. French 
Foreign Minister Couve de Murville in 
recent weeks has popped up in Warsaw, 
Sofia and Bucharest. Fortnight from 
now Charles de Gaulle goes to Moscow. 
The most unprecedented confrontation 
will take place in the coming home-and- 
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home debates between East and West 
Germans next month. 

SHAPE to Brussels. Thus far, Eu- 
rope's East-West exchanges are more a 
faint patina than a deep-running break 
in postwar patterns and allegiances. But 
thev are a part of the stirrings of na- 
tionalism and independence, a reflec- 
tion of the willingness to re-examine 
the status quo that is inevitably having 
its effect on the twin military blocs fac- 
ing off in Europe: NATO and the War- 
saw Pact countries. 

This week NATO's foreign ministers 
meet in Brussels to wrestle with the 
consequences of De Gaulle's withdraw- 
al from the alliances integrated mili- 
tary commands due July Ist. One con- 
sequence is that SHAPE, the command 
headquarters, must leave Paris. Most 
likely new home: Brussels. Another 
matter to be decided is the fate of some 
27,000 French troops now stationed in 
West Germany under NATO. Both Bonn 


and Paris, for their own reasons, would —— 


like the French to stay. But if Era 
is not in NATO, how can th 
presence be justified? The Ge 
not accept any solutio 
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be that the French will simply stay on 
*provisionally"—meaning indefinitely. 

Curtain Calls. Last week the Warsaw 
Pacts defense ministers were wrestling 
with similar problems in a Moscow 
meeting. The Gaullists of the Commu- 
nist alliance are the Rumanians, who 
argue that the pact should be loosened 
and some Russian troops be sent home 
from the satellites (ТімЕ, May 20). 
Private arm twisting having failed to 
move Bucharest, twice last week Rus- 
sian First Secretary Leonid Brezhnev 
publicly appealed for the "unity of the 
Communist movement." й 

In April, Moscow noised the notion 
of a joint meeting of the nations of 
Eastern and Western Europe to discuss 
their “collective security." By the terms 
of the Soviet proposal, the U.S., not 
being European, would be excluded. 
Such a conference would also imply 
de facto recognition of East Germany. 
Thus the notion was ignored in the 
West, except by the Danes, who may 
well broach in Brussels a joint NATO- 
Warsaw Pact conference—including the 
U.S. But Washington has an antipathy 
to any major conference in which the 
outcome is cloudy, and even the Danes 
cannot see any way around the prob- 
lem of East Germany’s representation 
at such a gathering. 

Still, scarcely a few months ago no 
one would have dared envisage East 
and West Germans exchanging through- 
the-Curtain calls in uncensored elec- 
tronic view of both Germanys’ popula- 
tions. The West German Socialists will 
appear in Karl-Marx-Stadt July 14, the 
East Germans in Hanover a week later. 
Prime mover behind the scheme is So- 
cial Democrat Deputy Chairman Her- 
bert Wehner, who effectively argued 
within party councils that for all the 
hazards involved, the time had come to 
reopen the lines of communication in 
the divided country. West Germans 
seem to agree: public-opinion polls in- 
dicate 76% of them favor the debates. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


Socialism of Sorts 


Identify the country or countries 
which recently: a) sentenced a poet to 
two weeks in prison for penning “а 
Christ"; b) promoted Pepsi-Cola in full. 
page newspaper ads; c) gave away 
choice seashore plots of land to Sophia 
Loren, Gene Kelly, Kirk Douglas, Doris 
Day and Frank Sinatra. 

The answer is that paradoxical land 
of six republics, five nationalities, four 
faiths, three languages and two alpha- 
bets—Yugoslavia. For 18 years, Маг. 
shal Josip Broz Tito has led his Adriatic 
nation of 20 million people down the 
path of a socialism of sorts. Today, as 
the rest of Eastern Europe begins to 
catch on, Yugoslavia remains the most 
autonomous, open, idiosyncratic and 
un-Communist Communist country any- 
where on earth. 

The Silver Baton. Symbolic were two 
holidays last month. One was Tito's 75th 
birthday, when shopwindows blossomed 
with red-draped pictures of him, nes- 
tling among West German cameras and 
British textiles, and when 60,000 peo- 
ple gathered at twilight in Belgrade for 
a fete climaxed by the presentation to 
Tito of a silver-plated baton that had 
been relayed for a month through hun- 
dreds of Yugoslav towns and villages. 
The other holiday was May 1, Commu- 
nism's traditional red-letter day, when 
there were no military marches in the 
Yugoslav capital, and Tito wasn't even 
in town. 

On May Day, in fact, most of Bel- 
grade was off on a pleasant bourgeois 
weekend in the woods or on the beaches. 
Many went on wheels, for Yugoslavs 
have gone car crazy as the number of 
privately owned autos has tripled in 
five years. A mounting tide of wheeled 
Westerners is adding to the crush. They 
flow in to sample Yugoslavia’s sylvan 
beaches and well-preserved medieval 
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ies from the Continent continued 
ee in foreign. ships. Unable to ex- 
port for lack of ships, British automak- 
ers simply upped their production of 
right-hand-drive models for the home 
market, and British buyers snapped up 
nearly all they could produce. 

The invisible impact would, however, 
catch up with the nation soon enough. 
It had already shown up !n one category. 
The Treasury reported last week that 
the loss in Britain's monetary reserves 
for May was $106 million, the highest 
one-month loss since sterling's serious 
weakness last July. Things are likely to 
get worse. The strike may already have 
cost Britain as much as $420 million in 
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FINLAND 


Strange Redmates 

Domestic politics in Finland has for 
years been based on two cardinal con- 
siderations: 1) that no Communists en- 
ter the Cabinet, and 2) that no Social 
Democrats become Premiers. The poli- 
cies were well founded. In 1948, the 
last time that Communists were in the 
Cabinet, they tried to turn Finland into 
a Soviet satellite. As for the Social 
Democrats, the Russians developed a 
special loathing for them in the mid-50s 
and, as next-door neighbors, were able 
to bully the Finns into keeping them 
out of power. But last week, as a new 
four-party coalition government for- 
mally took office, Finland's two basic 
policies were completely reversed. For 
the first time in 18 years, Communists 
were included in the Cabinet. And a 
Social Democrat took over as head of 
the government, 

The first signs of a break with the 
past had come in March's national elec- 
tions when the Social Democrats won 
55 seats in the 200-seat unicameral 
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Parliament, jumped ahead of the Cen- 
ter (formerly Agrarian) Party and the 
Communists to become Finland's larg- 
est party. That raised the question: 
What would the Russians say about 
their old enemies? Just about everybody 
in Helsinki is convinced that what the 
Russians told Finnish President Urho 
K. Kekkonen was that the Social Dem- 
ocrats could form a Cabinet, but only if 
they included Finland's Red comrades. 

In any case, the Social Democrats’ 
Rafael Paasio, 63, who became Pre- 
mier, gave three ministries—social wel- 
fare, price administration, and com- 
munications—to the Reds while keep- 
ing six for his party. The Center Party 
got five ministries and the Radical So- 
cialists one. Many Finns were openly 
nervous at having the Reds in the Cabi- 
net again, but President Kekkonen was 
blandly confident about the future. 
*Finnish democracy," he said, *will con- 
tinue during the life of this government 
and thereafter." 


NIGERIA 


The Secret Furies 

In January, when the army overthrew 
Nigeria's government in a blaze of gun- 
fire, all eyes turned instinctively to the 
fearsome, feudal Moslem tribes that 
rule the northern two-thirds of the land. 
Led by a group of officers from the non- 
Moslem Ibo tribe in the South, the coup 
had broken the Northerners’ long po- 
litical hold over Nigeria. It had also taken 
the lives of the nation's two most prom- 
inent Northerners: Prime Minister Abu- 
bakar Tafawa Balewa and the revered 
Sardauna of Sokoto, a portly potentate 
who was both political and spiritual 
leader of 12,500,000 Nigerian Moslems. 
Would the North, whose ferocious 
horsemen warriors were once the terror 
of all Nigeria, accept its sudden loss? 

For a while, the answer seemed to 
be yes. Retiring to their homes and 
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mosques, the Moslems prayed quietly 
for the Sardauna and told one another 
he was still alive in Mecca. There were 
no rebellious mobs in the streets, no 
cries for a war of holy vengeance. Even 
when the military government began 
trimming away their regional authority, 
the Northerners kept their silence. But 
last week all their secret, pent-up furies 
finally exploded. 

Set Of by rumors that troops had 
fired tear gas into 4 mosque, Moslem 
mobs went on a rampage throughout 
the North, wielding knives, swords, 
spears and poisoned arrows and scream- 
ing for aware (partition). As the vio- 
lence spread, it took on the shape of an 
Ibo pogrom. Rioters hunted down Ibo 
settlers, set fire to such Ibo-owned struc- 
tures as Zaria’s We We Hotel, descended 
on the sabon gari (strangers’ quarter), 
the principal Ibo section in Kano. By 
the time police finally restored order 
at week’s end, the known death toll 
was 115, while countless others had 
probably been secretly buried by their 
families. 

All told, it was one of the North’s 
worst outbreaks of violence in centuries 
of Moslem rule, and it revived all the 
long-held fears that Nigeria, Africa’s 
most populous land (pop: 56 million), 
was doomed to either civil war or parti- 
tion. Already, Ibos were fleeing the 
North by the thousands. And when the 
region’s military governor, a widely re- 
spected Moslem officer, called in the 
North’s leading sultans and emirs to 
plead for peace, they used the occasion 
to draw up a list of grievances and de- 
mands, agreed to hold their subjects in 
rein only if the government in Lagos 
quickly promised compliance. 


THE CONGO 
Black Hoods in the Square 


It was a bright and sunny morning, 
and a great crowd had gathered on the 
grassy expanse of Leopoldville’s Grand 
Place. Small boys were perched in trees 
to get a better view, and teen-agers 
jammed the roof of the nearby African 
culture center. In the center of the 
Square, cordoned off by police, stood 
a makeshift scaffold. A red circle had 
been painted in the middle of its col- 
lapsible wooden platform. A strong, 
rough rope hung down from the cross- 
bar above. A row of open coffins, 
trimmed with gold and lined with white 
sheets, lay waiting on the ground below. 
Four enemies of Army Strongman Jo- 
seph Mobutu were about to be hanged, 
and to celebrate the occasion Mobutu 
had declared a holiday, and invited all 
of Leopoldville to attend. 

Frustrated General. Horrifying as 
the scene was, it only documented the 
accelerating deterioration of Mobutu 
and his military regime, which seized 
power last November, Supposedly to 
reform the Congo. Frustrated at ever 
turn, Mobutu has in recent months been 
lashing out wildly at everyone who 
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Only documenting the deterioration, 


seemed to stand in his way, and his list 
of assorted traitors and plotters has 
grown to include foreign embassies as 
a group, the Belgians in particular, ex- 
Premier Moise Tshombe and the entire 
Congolese Parliament. The four hanged 
last week had supposedly been foiled 
in a plot to kill Mobutu and his two 
top aides, Premier Leonard Mulamba 
and Armed Forces Commander Louis 
Bobozo. 

As the government told it, the prin- 
cipal plotters were Evariste Kimba, who 
had been the Congo's last civilian Pre- 
mier, and onetime (until 1964) Finance 
Minister Emmanuel Bamba. Together 
with two other. ex-Ministers they were 
accused of trying to get the Leopold- 
ville army garrisons to rise against Mo- 
butu. The attempt failed, charged the 
regime, only because the officers with 
whom they were plotting remained se- 
cretly loyal to Mobutu—and the au- 
thorities arrested them hours before the 
uprising was supposed to have started. 

The true facts of the "plot" may 
never be known. It seems clear that 
some form of action against the gov- 
ernment was in train. Word spread 
through Leopoldville that at least four 
Western embassies had been approached 
for support. 

Two days after their arrest, Kimba 
and the other three, their bodies badly 
bruised and their wrists painfully bound, 
were hauled before a military tribunal. 
As a noisy throng looked on, the tri- 
bunal gave each a brief hearing; each 
denied any intention of killing Mobutu 
and his colleagues. The court delib- 
erated six minutes before finding them 
guilty and sentencing them to be hanged 
—36 hours later—in the public square. 
Appeals for clemency from the diplo- 
matic corps were turned down. 

The crowd began arriving at 6 a.m., 
quickly grew to 125,000. At 8:52 a.m. 
the four condemned conspirators, wear- 
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ts.” "Balaguer," glared one young 
fough, “might be elected, but he will 
never rule this city. ў 
Bosch went on the radio and urged 
his followers to “stay at home and keep 
calm," while police rushed into trouble 
areas with tear gas, clubs and rifle butts. 
When police swooped down on the 
home of onetime Rebel Adviser Héctor 
Aristy, guards inside opened fire and 
kept it up for half an hour. When the 
smoke cleared, two guards were dead. 
Once inside, police found a large arms 
cache, but Aristy had apparently fled. 
At week's end police and Dominican 
troops seemed to have things under 
control. я 
"А Good Feeling." Will Balaguer be 
able to keep the leftists under control 
when he takes office July 1? Most Do- 
minicans are hopeful, and Balaguer him- 
self seems determined to follow through 
on his campaign slogan of "revolution 
without blood." He promises land for 
peasants, lower prices, more jobs—and 
most of all, an end to fighting. "The 
Dominican people," he says, "need 
peace and a chance to live a good life." 
If the leftists do get out of hand, his 
country’s 30,000-man military establish- 
ment is solidly behind him. So are the 
8,000 remaining troops of the Organi- 
zation of American States. Even more, 
he has 57% of the voters—including 
the peasantry—on his side. “Domini- 
cans,” beamed one voter after the elec- 
tion, “have made me proud of my 
country, of all of us. It’s a good feeling. 
Now I just hope we can follow through.” 


CUBA 


Recipe for Crisis 

It was almost 11. p.m. when the 
unmarked speedboat. dropped anchor 
100 ft. off the Cuban coast near Havana. 
Working quickly and silently, the six 
crew members inflated a rubber raft, 
slipped it into the chilly black waters, 
and loaded in two small suitcases 
crammed with two submachine guns, 
three pistols, a carbine, four hand gre- 
nades and ten blocks of explosives. 
Then four of the six crew members 
jumped aboard and pushed off for the 
rocky Cuban coast. 

The man in charge was Antonio de la 
Cuesta Valle, 38, the surest and shrewd- 
est of the anti-Castro exiles now actively 
trying to overthrow Cuba’s Maximum 
Leader. A sturdy 200-pounder, Cuesta 
had made ten previous trips to Cuba, 
taking in men and equipment and bring- 
ing out agents for debriefing. Last week, 
on his eleventh trip, Cuesta’s luck ran 
out. No sooner had the raft put ashore 
than it was spotted by an antiaircraft 
battery. Two of the men were killed; 
the other two made it back to the main 
boat, but were apparently drowned 
mien the boat was sunk minutes later. 
their bodies never turned up. The in- 
Jured survivors— Cuesta and his first 
mate— were captured. 


Unhappily for Cuesta, he and his 
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CASTRO 
Excuse for the home folks. 


bold little band had walked right into 
one of Cuba's biggest states of alert 
since the Bay of Pigs. All around the 
island, armed troops and civilians alike 
were watching coastlines, spotter planes 
were poised for takeoff and Havana 
radio was crackling with a call to arms 
—as part of a new Castro effort to 
cook up a crisis with the U.S. 

On the Fence. It began two weeks 
ago when a Cuban militiaman slipped 
into the U.S. base at Guantánamo and 
—ignoring two warnings from guards 
—was shot trying to scale the fence 
back into Cuban territory. Castro an- 
grily claimed that the marines had cold- 
bloodedly gunned down the militiaman 
inside Cuba. Two days later, six more 
militiamen showed up on the base and 
even exchanged fire with marines be- 
fore scrambling back. Once again, Cas- 
tro accused the U.S. of taking potshots 
at innocent Cubans. Then, lashing out 
at the *uncontrolled bandits" and "sons 
of bitches" to the north, he accused 
Washington of planning an invasion. 
For his part, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk warned that any^further border 
incidents could trigger “grave and re- 
grettable consequences." 

Since the U.S. was obviously plan- 
ning no invasion, just what was behind 
Castro's scare-talk? Partly, it was his 
way of taking Cuban minds off the is- 
land's economy, which slides deeper into 
chaos and ruin every week—despite 
$1,000,000 a day in Soviet aid. So des- 
perate are conditions that by last week, 
when the Cuban airlift completed its 
first six months, 25,000 Cubans had 
left the country and almost 1,000,000 
more—fully one-seventh-of the Cuban 
population—were on the waiting list. 
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MERMAN & BERLIN 
Most natural Annie. 


It was 20 years later, but Annie was 
still doing what comes naturally, and 
so was the audience: they responded 
with a standing ovation in Manhattan’s 
New York State Theater on opening 
night of a vibrant revival of Annie Get 
Your Gun. Showing her age a bit, yet 
just as sassy and brassy as ever, Ethel 
Merman, 57, was back bellowing out 
such semiclassics as You Can’t Get a 
Man With a Gun, and a new tune 
called Old Fashioned Wedding that |r- 
ving Berlin, 78, cooked up especially 
for the revival. Later, Irving and Ethel 
got together and toasted Annie. What 
a night it had been. 


Critic Edmund (“Bunny”) Wilson, 71, 
hates the U.S. income tax, as he 
proclaimed three years ago in a cranky 
little tome entitled The Cold War and 
fhe Income Tax—a spate of essays 
prompted by the fact that the Internal 
Revenue Service found him some $69,- 
000 in arrears and fined him another 
$7,500 for rather flagrantly failing to file 
any income fax returns from 1946 to 
1955. The matter still rankles—so much 
so that when the National Book Com- 
mittee presented him with the 1966 Na- 
tional Medal for Literature and a $5,000 
prize, he was still dodging, though not 
very artfully: “This award is all the 
more welcome for being tax-free, so 
that not a penny of it will be demanded 
for the infamous war in Viet Nam. I 
am very much gratified, for once, not 
to have to contribute.” 

The face is familiar, but... Italian 
Painter Pietro Annigoni, 56, wouldn’t 
say who she was, though he did tell a 
wry tale about his portrait of the lady 
in London's Upper Grosvenor Gallery. 
“This woman came all the way from 
California to my studio in Florence,” he 
chuckled. She said: ‘I have the most 

ul body in the world, and I wish 
;paint me in the nude,’ I had never 
|epropositio: like that before. I 
ought it was a commission. As it 


turned out, it wasn’t. All she wanted 
was to be painted in the nude by a great 
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artist." So now the great artist's picture 
of the world's most beautiful body is 
up for sale at $22,050. 


According to his pedigree, the fellow 
is Archduke of Austria, King of Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Dalmatia, Croatia, Ga- 
licia and Illyria, King of Jerusalem 
Duke of Cracow, Lothringen, Salzburg, 
Styria, Carinthia, Silesia, Modena and 
Parma. But Otto von Habsburg, 53, son 
of the last Austro-Hungarian monarch 
(Karl I), has long since given up build- 
ing castles in the air. Several times he 
has renounced his pretensions to the 
nonexistent thrones, though never with 
enough conviction to satisfy the Aus- 
trian government, which refused him 
entry into his homeland. Now the gov- 
ernment has relented. He may come 
back from Bavarian exile any time he 
pleases, as plain Herr Habsburg. 


Road to Guantánamo ran for only a 
week, and it didn't have Crosby and 
Hope either. It was a smash nonethe- 
less. With the troops wolf-whistling, Old 
Sarong Girl Dorothy Lamour, 51, 
marched onstage at the Guantanamo 
Naval Base and told the boys: “I’d like 
to sing you a bunch of songs which you 
may think are square. I probably sang 
them for your fathers in World War II.” 
With that, Dottie launched into Moon 
of Manakoora and Tangerine. The kids 
loved it. The only leatherneck with a 
red face was a Pfc named John R. How- 
ard, who was a little embarrassed about 
the way his buddies were carrying on 
about his Mom. But after all, he’d asked 
her to come down in the first place. 


One thing you can say for Jack Va- 
lenti's new job: he gets to the movies 
more, now that he’s стаг of all the 
rushes—the $150,000-a-year president 
of the Motion Picture Association of 
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ANNIGONI & “LADY” 
Most beautiful Proposition. 
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STUDENT COUSINS 
An end to the leisure society. 


TEACHING 
Ph.D. Under Attack 


For his own doctoral dissertation in 
education, John Schrodt Jr., editor of 
the Indiana University Alumni Maga- 
zine, surveyed other Ph.D. holders on 
college faculties in Indiana and discov- 
ered that it had taken them an average 
of nearly eleven years of graduate study 
to get their degrees. It also cost them 
about $34,000 each, counting lost in- 
come while studying, and 2046 devel- 
oped ulcers or nervous disorders. The 
study worsened Schrodt's own nervous 
stomach and fed the growing feeling 
among many educators that the Ph.D., 
at least for teachers, may not be worth 
all that time, pain and expense. 

The Ph.D. has been under attack be- 
fore, but the soaring demand for broadly 
trained teachers is now forcing real re- 
form, particularly in the humanities and 
liberal arts. Yale University recently 
announced that it will give a Master of 
Philosophy degree to graduate students 
who complete all of their doctoral work 
except the long research dissertation. 
The M.Phil. will be adequate for “тапу. 
teaching positions, especially those con- 
cerned with general education in the 
first two years of college,” explains Yale 
Graduate Dean John Perry Miller. 

Horrifying Ph.D.s. More significantly, 
the graduate deans of the Big Ten uni- 
versities and the University of Chicago, 
schools that produce one-third of the 
nation's Ph.D.s, recently agreed in prin- 
ciple on the awarding of a similar *all- 
but-dissertation" degree, jokingly called 
the A.B.D. and more formally termed 
the Certificate of Candidacy, pending 

agreement on a more apt name. The 

aim, says Northwestern Graduate Dean 

Robert Baker, is to “impress the edu- 

cational world with the validity of this 

‘stage of training.” The Graduate Coun- 

cil at the University of California’s 

Berkeley campus is studying a facul- 

ty recommendation to offer a similar 


degree to be called a Doctor of Arts 

Only concerted action by such major 
universities is likely to break the Ph.D. 
fixation of most colleges, which con- 
stantly compare the percentage of 
Ph.D.s on their faculties. Donald E. 
Queller, associate dean of the University 
of Southern California Graduate Schooj, 
contends that many colleges hire Ph.D. 
but "just want the letters. If they get a 
fellow who is as interested in scholar- 
ship and research as Ph.D.s are sup- 
posed to be, they are horrified. They 
don't know what to do with him." Pro- 
motions and higher pay seldom go to 
the teacher without a Ph.D., and since 
more than half of all Ph.D. candidates 
never complete the doctorate, many 
good teachers are handicapped through- 
out their careers. 

Defter Dissertations. A different at- 
tack on the problem is to reform the 
dissertation. Berkeley English Profes- 
sor Charles Muscatine calls the present 
Ph.D. "narrow, specialized and consti- 
pated. What is needed is a more human 
and intelligent relationship between the 
student's training and his thesis." Many 
dissertations are tedious tomes, running 
up to a thousand pages and taking two 
or more years to write—and seemingly 
almost as long for an outsider to read. 

By contrast, Brown University urges 
its liberal arts candidates to submit what 
Graduate Dean R. Bruce Lindsay calls 
“a shorter paper—a glorified essay,” and 
also requires proficiency in only one for- 
eign language instead of the customary 
two. Rutgers is piloting a program in 
which candidates for Ph.D.s in English 
write one critical 50-page essay, an- 
other historical or biographical essay, 
and deliver one public lecture, all within 
one year. A student can thus hedge his 
bets. Too often, says Rutgers Assistant 
Graduate Dean Paul Bertram, a thesis 
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School 


earn some money and I couldn't 
алиа At least part of their 
motive was to head off the setting up 
of a Job Corps camp їп the Centen- 
nial Valley Бу establishing a poverty- 
war project тоге useful to Wyoming’s 
special needs. All of the students 
have completed eighth grade, but few 
have ever been inside a high school. 
One of the best students, John Gallen- 
beck, 18, son of a Dixon, Wyo. (pop. 
125) mechanic, recalls that “I was in 
Denver once—and it like to scared 
me to death. I wouldn't want to go there 
again." 

Not surprisingly, the boys take great- 
est pride in their horsemanship. They 
learn to handle an unbroken bronc by 
riding a barrel bounced on suspension 
cables by classmates. The $15 a week 
is more money than most have ever 
earned, and, while they spent it mainly 
on Cokes and candy at first, they now 
save it to buy their own horse and tack. 
Officials of the school are glad the kids 
are eager about horses but confess, in 
whispers, that it's all for show. Horses 
aren't much use these days, except on 
dude ranches. 


COLLEGES 


Kudos 
ADELPHI UNIVERSITY 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred A. Knopf, D. Lit., 
book publishers. 
James А. Linen, LL.D., president of Time 
Inc. 


AMHERST COLLEGE 
Robert Strange McNamara, LL.D., U.S. 
Secretary of Defense. It is restorative 
to have a scholar at the Pentagon, a 
man who knows that force is coercion 
and that freedom is captivating. 


BELOIT COLLEGE 
Margaret Webster, р.н., Shakespearean 
scholar. Your leadership in bringing 
outstanding theater to our nation’s col- 
lege campuses has been an inspiration 
to students and teachers. 


BETHANY COLLEGE (Kans.) 

Dr. Elmer W. Engstrom, D.F.A., chairman 
of the executive committee, Radio Cor- 
poration of America. Because of your 
sense of balance in man’s eternal strug- 
gle with beauty and reality. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT 
Josef Albers, L.H.D., op artist and edu- 
cator. You have helped us to think with 
our eyes. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

The Rev. John Courtney Murray, D.S.T., 
Jesuit theologian. Determined fighter 
for freedom in the observance, practice, 
and witness of religion, scorner of am- 
biguist and dogmatist alike, priest, pro- 
fessor, eminent theologian, author and 

editor. - 
Raymond Aron, р. ret, French author 
b university professor. You carry on 
diti exemplify the venerable French tra- 
ion of the intellectual man of action. 


CREIGHTO 
General] N UNIVERSITY 


in chie 
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HANOVER COLLEGE 

George V. Allen, LL.D., director of the 
Foreign Service Institute of the U.S. 
Department of State. 


HURON COLLEGE (S.Dak.) 

Hubert Н. Humphrey, D.C.L, president, 
Humphrey Drug Store, Huron, S. Dak. 
An articulate champion and fighter for 
the cause of expressing the rights of 
the common man. 

Muriel Humphrey, D.F.^., straight-A Hu- 
ron High School student who dropped 
out of Huron College to help Hubert 
get through the University of Minneso- 
ta. As wife of the Vice President of the 
United States she has fulfilled the role 
with modesty, graciousness and dignity. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 

Dr. John C. Bennett, D.D., president of 
Union Theological Seminary. The Bib- 
lical viewpoint places you in the main- 
stream of 20th century activity and, as 
oft it has, commands even the reluctant 
to shoulder the robe and risk of the 
prophet. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
John Kenneth Galbraith, LL.D., economist. 
To the delight of his friends and the 
confusion of his enemies, he makes his 
presence felt in realms of practical 
thought and decision. 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 
Robert Sargent Shriver Jr., LL.D., director 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
A future historian will probably write 
that the Peace Corps was the one crea- 
tive idea of the twentieth century. 


MORRIS BROWN COLLEGE (Ga.) 

Ivan Allen Jr. LL.D., mayor of Atlanta 
(one of the few Southern political lead- 
ers ever to be honored by a Negro 
school). 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Robert C. Weaver, LL.D., U.S. Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development. 
An articulator of the concept of the 
large urban university providing the im- 
petus for the regeneration of the blight- 
ed city. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 

Juanita Kidd Stout, L.H.b., first Negro 
woman in the U.S. to be elected a 
judge, Philadelphia County Court. 
Our educational mission is ultimately 
thwarted unless a meaningful politi- 
cal involvement such as yours becomes 
more commonplace. 


MOUNT ST. MARY'S COLLEGE (Calif.) 
Dorothy Buffum Chandler, D.H., Los An- 
geles civic leader. Her great success in 
making real the concern of a lifetime 
which culminated in the incomparable 
music center. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE (Ala.) 
Helen Hayes, L.H.D., actress. 


VILLANOVA UNIVERSITY 


Renata Tebaldi, p.F.A., Metropolitan Op- 7 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Please Don't Feed the Sculpture 
Artists are always busy expanding 
the domain of art. After all, that gives 
them more room to play in. This past 
season, the frontiers, like those of 
Alices Wonderland, grew bigger and 
madder until it seemed that art was 
that which looked least like art. Andy 
Warhol, in an effort to blow new life 
into pop, floated 25 silver pillows filled 


ALDO DURAZZI 


SERRA FEEDING “CAGE I” 
The living end. 


with helium in a gallery. Claes Olden- 
berg, whose realm is the bathroom, 
went limp, turned out washbasins and 
soft toilets made of stuffed vinyl. 

The new pioneers were at it right 
up to the end. In Frankfurt, a frontiers- 
man named Timm Ulrichs put himself 
on view in a glass box, along with his 
school diploma, vaccination certificate 
and other personal documents. Man- 
hattan's Leo Castelli Gallery put on a 
one-man show titled “Store Fronts,” 
which is all they were: a row of full- 
scale, blank and well-lighted store fronts 
made of metal with Plexiglas windows 
backed by brown wrapping paper. The 
artist is a 30-year-old Bulgarian escapee 
from Soviet Realism named Christo, 
who has lived in New York since 1964. 
In an earlier gesture of verisimilitude, 
he once stacked 400 empty oil drums 
wall to wall and 13 feet high in a Left 
Bank street in Paris. He also likes to 
bundle up motorcycles, trees, other peo- 
ple’s statues and live nudes in plastic 
wrapping, then tie them securely with 
rope. Their title: Packages. 

Another realist of sorts also opened 
last week to grunts of approval in 
Rome's Gallerie La Salita. He is Richard 
Serra, 27, whose credentials include a 
Master of Fine Arts degree from Yale 
and a Bulbright fellowship; he is cur- 
rently deep in his zoo period. On ex- 

= hibit were crude cages in which disport 
. —two furtles, two quail, a rabbit, a hen, 
т ‘Wo guinea pigs and а 97-Ib. sow. The 
big pig oinks away as part of a work 
called Live Pig Cage I. “I’m not saying 
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the pig is art or is not art,” says the 
artist, “but she makes a form.” 

Other goodies on view include a 
stuffed ocelot, a stuffed owl and д 
stuffed boar (Serra’s wife is an amateur 
taxidermist), bidets crammed with 
conch shells, beaten-up boxing gloves, 
and broom bristles. Of his crass menag- 
erie, Serra says: “People didn’t know 
whether Robert Rauschenberg’s goat 
with a tire around it was art. Now they 
know. If an artist goes on making goats, 
though, he’s hung up.” Serra tries to 
stay loose, and designs his works to 
last. Says he proudly, “I take great care 
to glue every feather down.” 


ARCHITECTURE 


Avant-Garde Anachronist 


In many ways, Louis I. Kahn is archi- 
tecture's favorite maverick. No trim 
glass and steel boxes for him. Kahn's 
vocabulary includes truncated towers, 
round arches, even domes. He was 
once one of the most promising pupils 
of French-born Architect Paul Phi- 
lippe Cret, designer of Washington’s 
Pan-American Union. At first glance, 
Kahn may seem like a Beaux-Arts ar- 
chitect, but at the age of 65, he has 
achieved near-divine status among to- 
day's architecture students. 

Servant & Served Spaces. Kahn ad- 
mits that he is inspired by such past piles 
as the Roman Emperor Hadrian's villa, 
the walled town of Carcassonne, the 
turreted cathedral of Albi. What keeps 
Kahn modern are his use of materials, 
his trusses and cantilevers of reinforced 
concrete. What makes his work exciting 
is that he has modernized old conven- 
tions and brought back to architecture 
a sense of romance and daring. 

Until 1951 Kahn had built little of 
importance. Then, while teaching at 
Yale, he designed that university's new 
art museum, which with its diagonal 
staircase slung in a concrete drum and 
waffle ceilings was hailed as a break- 
through in highly articulated construc- 
tion. His medical-research laboratories 
building, finished in 1961 at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is the first ma- 
Jor expression of his concept of "serv- 
ant" and "served" spaces, achieved 
by isolating mechanical elements and 
air ducts in strong vertical towers, then 
hanging glass racks for laboratories be- 
tween them. 

Jalousies & A Happy Dungeon. Most 
recently built of Kahn's inventory (see 
opposite page) is his Salk Institute for 
Biological Studies, overlooking the Pa- 
cific palisades in La Jolla, Calif. Select- 
ed by Dr. Jonas Salk, developer of the 
polio vaccine, Kahn designed the pres- 
ently half-occupied institute as two 
yoked rectangular blocks facing sea- 


ward. Bach block is composed of flexi- 
Б laboratory Spaces, spanned by floor- 
a 
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PHIL BATH 


Two new buildings, both by Philadelphia's Louis I. Kahn, dis- 


jlay the architect's much-admired romantic brutalism. Above: 


L 
olla's Salk Institute, with staggered studies gazing out to 


La J 
R sea; below: slate-sided Erdman Hall on Bryn Mawr's campus. 
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Brigitte Bardot and Jeanne Moreau in ** VIVA MARIA `“. А film of Louis Malle. A United Artists Release ! 


An Inflight Motion Pictures Inc. Presentation. 


10 complete programs : a Festival in the sky ! 


„Lean back in your seat and take in the year's best 
Pictures, on а panoramic Screen, in the language of your 
choice, French or English. Relax to the immortal music 
of the world's greatest composers as you wing your way 
across the heavens... music in depth... live music. Listen 
о А € most popular songs and orchestras! 
9 im а оо, or change from one station to another, 
Ply turn the selector to your individual ear-phone 
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SHOE COMFORT—WITH SHELL 


The shoes In our picture are specially designed to give maximum comfort 
while driving. They are the result of the combined efforts of Shell and Bally 
of Switzerland, the world-famous shoemakers. Their special soles reach 
right up the heel for non-slip safety, and are made from a compound of 
Cariflex -- the synthetic rubber produced by Shell. 
гаре of Сагі ех rubbers (1 R, SBR, BR) is continually being developed 
uA. о cater for new Industries, new products, new technological de- 
E EE NM practice is carried out right through the whole vast range 
chemicals. From plastics to agricultural chemicals, from rubbers 
ents to detergents, Shell chemicals are in the 
d. Use chemicals? Why not contact the Shell 


to synthetic resins, from solv 
forefront, all round the worl 
company in your country? 


Think chemicals —think 
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RELIGION 


ure to work with the local community, 
its less-than-candid activity reports to 
the National Council, and its fiscal casual- 
ness (1966 spending 15 $15,000 a month 
above the allotted budget). 


EVANGELISM 
Billy in London 


Singling out the city whose sinfulness 
most insistently demands repentance on 
a massive scale is а perplexing problem 
to Billy Graham; he has at one time or 
another handed the palm to New York, 
Berlin, Chicago, Los Angeles and even 
Boston. Clearly though, it is swinging 
London that rates the special concern 
of the glowing-eyed evangelist, and last 


"BILLY GRAHAM SAYS WE ARE ALL OBSESSED WITH SEX, 


WHATEVER THAT IS.” 


At war with the gods and goddesses. 


week he was back there to begin a 
five-week crusade, his second in twelve 
years. 
_ “The hour is late and the world is 
sick,” he told 19,000 spellbound open- 
ing-night listeners at the Earl's Court 
arena. “The world is moving toward a 
rendezvous with a frightful destiny.” 
From the hydrangea-festooned plat- 
form, Billy denounced the radical 
"Death of God" theologians, and shout- 
ed: "I fear that sex has become our 
goddess—and has that one-eyed thing 
in our living room become our God?" 
Moved by the fist-pounding sermon, 
450 people—a leonine blackbeard, a 
Negro youth, a golden blonde, hand- 
holding lovers—came forward to make 
“decisions for Christ” almost precisely 
in the numbers foretold by the slide 
rules of Billy’s knowledgeable aides. 
Threshold Visitations." Billy hopes 
at this year's rally will be even more 
ccce spiritually than his 1954 
TARAA London Crusade, when in three 
onths he spoke to 1,339,400 Britons 
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and gained 38,447 decisions for Christ. 
The 1966 campaign to conquer London 
for God is the most carefully planned 
of the evangelist's career. Advance prep- 
aration began in earnest 18 months ago, 
when Graham assistants set up offices 
overlooking Piccadilly Circus. Billy's or- 
ganizers sent letters asking for cooper- 
ation to every Protestant and Anglican 
clergyman within 40 miles of London. 
The Rev. Robert Ferm, head of the 
enlistment team, talked to more than 
4,000 clerics; 2,000 churches agreed to 
help the project. 

Dividing Greater London into postal 
zones, the Graham organizers found su- 
pervisors for each zone, who in turn 
commanded subzone lieutenants and 
block captains. In all, 20,000 laymen 
were recruited to make “threshold visi- 
tations” to 3,000,000 London homes 


JON—DAILY MAIL, LONDON 


THE SUN, LONDON 


“YLL LAY YOU 6-4 HE 
DOESN'T CONVERT ME.” 


during the crusade, inviting people to 
the nightly rallies at Earl's Court. 

As the crusade neared, Billy's Lon- 
don headquarters grew to a full-time 
staff of 40, including twelve associate 
evangelists, a music director and a gos- 
pel singer. Graham's aides gave six 
weekly guidance lectures for 6,000 more 
volunteers, who will tactfully receive 
those stepping forward to make a de- 
cision for Christ, steer them to the near- 
est church of their chosen denomination 
—and make a follow-up phone call or 
house visit within 48 hours to find out 
if new believers are holding to their 
convictions. 

During and after the crusade, Billy's 
associate evangelists will also conduct 
seminars for clergymen, advising then 
on how to receive and greet the me 
decision makers. An innovation fo 
ham crusades will be th 
circuit television to 010: 
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ains low rate (10%) of church at- 
tendance, on the huffy refusal of the 
average English cleric to proselytize, 
and on the acknowledged need of Gra- 
ham’s men to conserve the results of 
decisions for Christ better than they 
have in the past. 

The budget for the London crusade 
is $840,000—or, as Billy put it, "about 
what Cassius Clay got for less than three 
minutes in the ring with Sonny Liston." 
About half the money will be raised by 
passing the plate and selling books dur- 
ing the crusade, with the rest anted up 
by British churches and businessmen. 
One Graham supporter offered the cru- 
sade $14,000 on the enigmatic condi- 
tion that Billy would not stay at the 
London Hilton; assured that Graham 
had confirmed reservations at the Ken- 
sington Palace, the backer doubled his 
contribution. 

Oratory Like Hitler's2 So far, the 
Graham team has avoided the errors 
that marred the 1954 crusade, such as 
the promotional brochure that infuriated 
Labor Party leaders by declaring: “What 
Hitler’s bombs could not do, socialism 
did.” Billy now is on good terms with 
Prime Minister Wilson, but last week, 
without pinpointing the enemy specifi- 
cally, he declared: “I feel greater oppo- 
sition than ever before.” The crusade 
has been ignored by both fundamental- 
ists and progressive theologians; the 
Archbishop of York issued a lukewarm 
endorsement, while Canterbury made it 
publicly and pointedly clear that Billy 
did not have Anglican sponsorship. Hu- 
manists passed out leaflets with the 
warning headline: “DANGER—Psycholo- 
gist at Work.” 

The sharpest attack on Graham’s 
methods came when he appeared on a 
BBC-TV interview program. One ques- 
tioner charged that his emotional ora- 
tory had the same kind of hypnotic 
effect on a mass audience as had Hit- 
ler’s; another railed at the “sanctified 
lies” of his campaign team and the 
“engineered emotion” of his crusades. 
Coolly, Billy replied that Winston 
Churchill had also used all the tricks of 
popular oratory. “Jesus Christ himself, 
and the Apostle Paul, talked to great 
crowds of people,” he added. 

. Before the crusade began, the Brit- 
ish press had mostly been amusedly 
contemptuous of the venture, joshing 
Billy in editorial cartoons. After Billy’s 
Opening-night sermon, his notices im- 
proved somewhat. “Hell-fire occupies 
the same discreet place in his theology 
as it does in most current versions of 
Christianity,” marveled the Daily Tele- 
graph. While the refined may shudder 
at Billy’s lowbrow mass-appeal meth- 
ods, declared the Times, “new and po- 
tent techniques of persuasion are there 
to be used for either good or ill. And 

a church which comprehends pop serv- 

ices and.ton-up* parsons has no cause 
sto be оуегпісе about Mr. Graham's 

methods." 


* British slang for swinging. 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
А Break for the Victim 


"The assumption that the claims of 
the victim are sufficiently satisfied if the 
offender is punished by SOCiety be. 
comes less persuasive as society іп its 
dealings with offenders increasingly em- 
phasizes the reformative aspects of pun- 
ishment. Indeed, in the public mind 
the interests of the offender may not 
infrequently seem to be placed before 
those of his victim." 

So declared a British Government 
White Paper that probed the country's 
rising crimes of violence and pointed 
the way for a 1964 experiment: com- 
pensation for people who suffer physi- 
cal injury at the hands of wrongdoers. 
Headed by Sir Ronald Long, former 


PIX 


CHAIRMAN LONG 
Redressing the balance. 


president of the English Law Society, a 
six-lawyer committee called the Crimi- 
nal Injuries Compensation Board has 
invited any Briton to claim damages for 
anything from arson to assault to inju- 
ries incurred while helping the police or 
trying to make a citizen's arrest. 

For the first year, the offer had vir- 
tually no takers; few victims cared to 
tackle the four-page application that 
demands minute details about the crime 
and a medical exam if necessary. But 
with a recent surge of business, the 
board, working on the basis of British 
damage standards, has paid 1,473 vic- 
tims a total of $1,400,000. In a new re- 
port, a sampling of cases deflates the 
image of law-abiding Britain: 
> А nightclub manager ejected an un- 
ruly patron; with two friends, the patron 
stabbed and kicked the manager to 
death. The offenders went to jail; the 
victim's family received $18,300. 
> Ап unmarried woman of 30 invited 
à stranger home for a meal. Whereupon 
he broke her arm and raped her. After 
granting $3,337 compensation, the 
board slashed it to $2,668 on the ground 
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MEDICINE 


Cleveland Clinic’s Dr. Willem J. Kolff, 
who invented the first artificial kidney 
and has designed one that is widely used 
in hospitals, is now working on a do-it- 
yourself model that he thinks should sell 
for no more than $150. 

Despite the progress they have made 
in home dialysis, doctors still disagree 
widely on exactly how much skilled help 
a patient needs. The Scribner team 
thinks a registered nurse needs up to 
three months’ training, but an educat- 
ed and well-motivated family member 
might need longer. Dr. Merrill takes 
the precaution of sending a specially 
trained nurse to train à family mem- 
ber, and requires periodic checks by a 


J. EDWARD BAILEY 


KIDNEY PATIENT BLUMENFELD AT PLAY 


Eating what he pleases, and talking about going bowling again. 


physician. Dr. Esmond sent a senior 
medical student to Southfield with the 
Blumenfe!ds for a couple of weeks to 
get them initiated and indoctrinated. 
Foreseeing no further problems, Student 
Sheldon Brotman went back to Balti- 
more last week for graduation. 

Hourly Injection. Simplified as it 15, 
the Esmond machine demands exacting 
care and maintenance, Every hour dur- 
ing the dialysis, the patient must have 
à shot of anticlotting heparin injected 
into one of the tubes carrying his blood. 
Awake, he can do the job himself; if he 
sleeps, his wife can do it. Like all kid- 
ney-failure patients on dialysis, Blumen- 
feld must have a blood transfusion ev- 
ery month, mainly to replace red blood 
cells; nature's kidney produces a vital 
factor for making these, but the artifi- 
cial kidney cannot. 

Ironically, Albert Blumenfeld was 
both willing and able to pay the higher 
Costs of other available machines; he 
just happened to hear of Dr. Esmond's 
е. frst Six other patients in the 
КОСЕ rea are also using it. А 38- 

Social security employee feels 
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so good after 33 months on the machine 
(including 20 home dialyses) that he 
intends to put off going back to work, 
return to college instead and finish get- 
ting his degree. 


NEUROSURGERY 


Electrodes in the Brain 

For the most dramatic form of epi- 
lepsy, the grand mal that throws its vic- 
tims to the ground in fits, drugs often 
offer dramatic relief. Strangely, it is a 
less violent form of the disorder, the 
so-called psychomotor type, for which | 
drugs do least. For some 50% of psy- 
chomotor epileptics, or at least 160,000 
Americans, surgery is the only recourse. 
But in many cases surgeons hesitate to 
cut out those parts of the brain in which 


electrical impulses are misfiring and 
causing all the trouble. For if they cut 
out too much tissue or cut in the wrong 
place, they may leave their patient de- 
prived of memory. , 
Through the Guides. The solution 
to that problem, suggests a U.C.L.A. re- 
search team, is a procedure for precise 
brain mapping that is as drastic as it 
is technically delicate. First a bunch of 
holes are drilled into the patient's skull; 
metal guides are screwed into place and 
steel electrodes are jabbed through the 
guides, as far as two inches into the 
brain, to make a special kind of elec- 
troencephalogram (EEG). The elec- 
trodes are left in place for three weeks 
Or so, and repeated EEGs are taken— 
when the patient is asleep, during a 
spontaneous seizure, or when the doc- 
tors induce a seizure with a drug or | — 
electricity. The position of the implant- 
ed electrodes is changed if mt г 
Then, after the offendi 
brain is accurately locate 
Torturous as it. 
is essentially painles 
cumbrous and ИП 
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SERVICE 


spoken here 


AIU Singapore 
When Typhoon Karen hit Guam even the wind-speed indicators at the 
weather station were blown away. The worst storm in the area in 400 
years, Karen laid bare more than 80% of the island. Destruction of 
property amounted to $14,000,000 in less than 14 hours. 

AIU shared that loss . . . by settling and paying more than $3,000,000 in 
property insurance claims—in less than 3 months. 

АО shared that loss... by adding to its resident staff 25 widely- 
experienced adjusters and executives gathered in Guam from Manila, 
Paris, New York; from Korea, Okinawa, Japan. Expert in handling both 
dum M ruso and disaster situations, they worked endless days to adjust 
and pay hundreds of claims that ranged from nominal ts to over 
$400,000. Я M 

Although their nationalities were American, Asian, European, their 


"internationality" was typical of AIU teams who—for more than 45 years 
—have spoken SERVICE around the world. 


EEA AIU offices in the Far East 
Hong K Manil 
Ч AMERICAN Kowloon © Hiroshima Bombay 
ngapore 
"aui INTERNATIONAL О vm Nagoya, Madres 
1 enang hizuoka auhati 
uU Sai hi 
\ U ND ERW RIT ER S Bangkok au Ghittagong 
Tokyo Naha Lahore 
Osaka Seoul Dacca 
Offices, Agents, and Representatives Throughout the World 
34 
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20-ton Ore Unloader oscillating-guide type 


25 m outreach over quay, rated to handle 1000 tons of ore per hour. 
The oscillating guide system results in small trolley inertias permitting 
high accelerations and working speeds with a very low power consump- 
tion. Automatic control of the grab motions ensures rapid working in 
continuous operation without operator's fatigue. 


MM 


Our range of manufacture includes 

Steam power stations — nuclear power stations — Diesel 
engines — gas engines — printing presses — process equip- 
ment for the chemical industries — testing machines — air 
engineering equipment — steel bridges — steel-framed 
buildings — hydraulic steel structures — gas holders — 
cranes — lifts — railway rolling stock — Diesel trucks and 
omnibusses 
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MASCHINENFABRIK AUGSBURG-NÜRNBERG AKTIEN 
Plants in Augsburg - Hamburg - Nuremberg - Munich 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 
Covering Viet Nam: 
Crud, Fret & Jeers 


To the 200 newsmen who make up 
the current working Saigon press corps, 
theirs is the hottest beat in the business. 
Veteran and newcomer alike feel the 
compelling pull of a first-rank story 
that is in continuously desperate need 
of first-rate reporting. 

Freelancer Wendell Merick arrived 
in late 1964 for a ten-day visit and has 
hung on ever since, working as a string- 
er for ABC and the London Daily Ex- 
press. “Whenever I thought of leaving,” 
he says, "something else blew up—and 
I just stayed.” The Australian Broad- 
casting Commission’s Donald Simmons 
plans to stay “as long as I don’t get 
knocked off. Why give up the best news 
story in the world in favor of pushing a 
pen behind a desk?” Malcolm Browne, 
formerly of the Associated Press, has 
been awarded a fellowship and will 
leave soon, after five years in Viet Nam. 
“I have the horrible, sinking feeling,” 
he says, “that I may never be able to 
come back.” 

Nobody's On Top. If his fears prove 
founded in fact, Browne will be miss- 
ing a reporter’s nightmare—a country 
where reliable sources of any sort are 
all but nonexistent, where vital com- 
munications and transportation are 
spotty at their best. One Saigon bureau 
chief recently broke in new hands by 
telling them that all he had to offer 
was crud, fret and jeers. The crud, he 
said, is indigenous and ubiquitous; the 
fret results from the job’s unavoidable 
frustrations; the jeers would come from 
visiting columnists, Congressmen and 
assorted other critics, all convinced that 
they know more than the man on the 
scene. Says CBS’s Dan Rather: “It’s the 
only story I’ve been on in my life 
where I get a hopeless feeling when 
I try to get on top of things. It’s so 
many-faceted that nobody can really 
be on top of it.” 

Chasing down stories in Saigon itself 


BROWNE 


RATHER 


becomes so exasperating that, for Many 
of the press corps, a chance to 20 into 
the field with the troops comes as a wel- 
come relief. “It may sound corny,” ex. 
plains the Los Angeles Times’s Jack 
Foisie, “but it’s refreshing to get out 
where people say what they mean.” Viet 
Nam press-corps veterans have unani- 
mous praise for the cooperation avail. 
able at every level in the combat areas. 
"They are terribly frank," says Aus. 
tralian Simmons. “Sometimes, I think 
too bloody frank.” Combat reporting 
has its own special problems, of course 
not the least of which is the danger. 
Eight correspondents have died, а doz- 
en have been seriously wounded, and 
nearly 100 have been nicked. Sheer en- 
durance is a useful skill. *You pay dear- 
ly for a misspent life of martinis and 
cigarettes," says New York Timesman 
Charles Mohr. *And when you finally 
do arrive, there is the possibility that 
you will find Peter Arnett or Horst Faas 
of A.P. there ahead of you.” 

Arnett and Faas are a curious double 
threat. Arnett is a four-year veteran of 
the war's slog. Though a correspondent, 
he has also taken outstanding pictures. 
Faas is the war's top photographer, but 
he reports so well that his colleagues 
immediately debrief him after a mission 
and send out stories under his byline. 
Since A.P.’s primary job is the day-to- 
day detailing of events, Arnett and 
Faas spend most of their time in the 
field; they have seen more fighting than 
the average G.L, know more about 
scrounging rides than any dozen others. 

Despite all the correspondents who 
cover the combat, though, South Viet 
Nam's shooting war has become the 
particular province of the news photog- 
raphers and TV cameramen. Says one 
wordman ungrudgingly: “А lot of guys 
take chances in covering this dirty, 
shifting war, but the camera boys take 
the biggest chances and take them most 
often." The living (so far) legend of 
the TV troops is a tough, wiry Viet- 
namese named Vo Huynh, 35, a native 
of Hanoi who came south a dozen 
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Sheer endurance is a useful skill. 
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Both have made clear their distrust of 
his assurances that he is not soft on the 
Viet Cong; both suspect that he would 
cooperate with the Communists in the 
mistaken belief that he could later over- 
power them. 

Others have not been so canny. Press 
coverage, says the Washington Star's 
Richard Critchfield, has played into the 
hands of Buddhism's political kingmak- 
ers. "I don't think Tri Quang would 
have really existed without the Ameri- 
can press," he says. "He has fooled an 
awful lot of people for a long time into 
thinking he speaks for the Buddhists of 
South Viet Nam. Now, I know he only 
pretends to speak for about one and 
a half million people." Critchfield also 
questions the immolations: “My impres- 
sion is that these just aren't voluntary 
suicides." He is disturbed because his 
fellow reporters do not interview enough 
Vietnamese. 

A Change of Moods. Ex-APresser 
Browne, on the other hand, remains a 
Halberstam clubmate; he is even more 
distressed than he was in 1963. He 
finds that “the whole thing is like a 
cracked record that sounds worse every 
time it goes around." The Washington 
Posts Ward Just, who may have been 
reading Browne's dispatches before 
coming to Saigon six months ago, says, 
“АП I knew was what I read in the pa- 
pers. I couldn't see any way out of the 
war. If anything, I have since become a 
little more dovish." New York Times- 
man Mohr, who grew ever more pes- 
simistic about the conduct of the war 
during his first tour in Saigon for TIME, 
still feels that “the United States should 
be in Viet Nam." But Mohr, for whom 
the war "is just not entertaining any 
more," is not about to give way to opti- 
mism. *You may look foolish if you 
write that results are going to be impres- 
Sive," he says. More positive is CBS's 
Rather, who was once on the White 
House beat, and has been moved by his 
ХЭМ Saigon view: *I wasn't sure before. 
E I am thoroughly convinced that 

В ye are doing out here is right.” 
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n clarification in all the pizazz. 


periods of depression," says NBC's Nes- 
sen. Frangois Pelou, 38, of Agence 
France-Presse, concurs: "Sometimes 1 
feel we can win. And then things look 
bad again. Right now they don't look 
good." Observes the Chicago Daily 
News's Beech: "The biggest problem is 
trying to keep perspective here—not to 
be in euphoria one week and succumb 
to despair the next. You have to learn 
that a situation that seems hopeless 
on Saturday can seem not so bad the 
next Tuesday." 

Too Much & Not Enough. Among 
the many frustrations facing the news- 
men, perhaps the worst is the numbing 
awareness that for all their efforts they 
are not doing a good enough job of get- 
ting the story through. "There is an 
overwhelming conviction," reports TIME 
Bureau Chief Frank McCulloch, *that 
no one on the far end, be he reader or 
editor, understands what it is the cor- 
respondent is trying to say. The gnawing 
realization is that, if such indeed is the 
case, the fault lies with the correspond- 
ent, not the person at the far end." 

Browne thinks the press corps is 
“guilty of trying to reduce the war to 
statistics, to simplify a very complex sit- 
uation.” The New Yorker's Shaplen states 
flatly that much too much is written. 
“The fact that the U.S. public is sub- 
merged in a constant flow of words and 
images does not mean clarification, but 
can mean obfuscation.” 

Almost every Saigon newsman agrees 
that there has been an overemphasis on 
day-to-day activities, that more time 
should be spent on background stories. 
But where will they find the time? Con- 
fused by the politics in the cities, worn 
out by the fighting at the front, “we 
plod along,” says Freelancer Merick, 
“and delude the American reader by 
not reporting enough on such things as 
the rural pacification and rebuilding 
programs in the villages. I don’t thin 
the American people are misinformed 
but I think they are ill-informec nd 
it is the responsibility 
press corps, at least їп р 
it can to remedy tl 
the story despite ifs 
and to tell i 
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SPACE 
The Payoff Was Perfection 


The ungainly gadget carried no hu- 
man passengers. But as it eased its com- 
plex cargo to a soft landing on the 
moon's Ocean of Storms last week, the 
U.S. spacecraft, Surveyor I, moved man 
himself closer than ever to a land- 
ing on his nearest planetary neighbor. 
In an exercise of textbook perfection, 
Surveyor settled down only a few miles 
from its planned target; its TV camera 
panned across the lunar landscape and 
high-quality pictures streamed back to 
earth. For a program that had lan- 
guished for years in exasperating delay, 
expanding expenses and mounting criti- 
cism, the very first payoff was perfection. 

For the scientists at the Jet Propul- 
sion Laboratory control center in Pasa- 
dena, the difficult task of nursing Sur- 
veyor to a point 60 miles above the 
moon's surface was far less harrowing 
than the final phase of the trip. For in 
the long moments of the last drop, 
Surveyor's own computers and radar 
were issuing the necessary orders. And 
back on earth, 230,930 miles away, the 
craft's creators could do no more—no 
more than pray that their design and 
pre-launch calculations were all correct. 

Cushioning the Jolt. They were. Small 
vernier rockets near each of the craft's 
three legs fired to stabilize the space- 
craft in a base-down attitude. When the 
radar sensed that Surveyor was pre- 
cisely 52 miles above the moon, it fired 
a powerful, solid-fuel retrorocket that 
slowed the craft from 5,840 m.p.h. to 
only 267 m.p.h. in 40 seconds. 

At a lunar altitude of 25,000 ft., the 
retrorocket was jettisoned and the ver- 
nier rockets took over the job of fur- 
ther reducing speed, stabilizing and gen- 
tly guiding Surveyor along the proper 
trajectory toward its impact point, When 
it was 13 ft. above the lunar surface 
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Surveyor shut down its verniers En 
the remaining distance. Tt struck the 
moon no harder than a parachutist hits 
the earth. And even this relatively small 
jolt was cushioned by hydraulic shock 
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~—Distance traveled: 247,538 mi. in 63% 
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absorbers and crushable aluminum pads 
under Surveyor's legs and body. 

As telemetry confirmed that the land- 
ing was proceeding according to plan, 
scientists and spectators at the JPL con- 
trol center first stared in apparent dis- 
belief. They were well aware that the 
Russians had failed at least four times 
before landing an instrument package 
intact on the moon and that the first 
seven of the ten planned Surveyor shots 
had been designated “engineering 
flights"—a tacit admission that U.S. 
scientists expected many failures before 
a'successful soft landing was achieved. 
But when telemetry continued after im- 
pact—evidence that Surveyor had sur- 
vived the landing—disbelief gave way to 
wild cheering. Half an hour later, on ra- 
dioed command, the crafts television 
camera began to take its first pictures. 

Pictures by Earthlight. One after an- 
other, the pictures showed that Surveyor 
was standing on a broad, 
relatively level plain littered 
with pebbles as small as 
one-eighth of an inch in 


diameter and rocks that 
were more than a foot 
across. The terrain was 
pocked by an occasional 


small crater, and one pic- 
ture clearly showed a hump 
on the horizon that is be- 
lieved to be either a crater 
rim or a low hill. A view of 
one of Surveyors feet 
showed that its impact had 
dented the surface a few 
inches, indicating to some 
scientists that the site had 
the consistency of a ter- 
restrial ocean beach, 

То learn more about the 
lunar surface, JPL Scientists 
decided to fire the small 
attitude-control thrusters lo- 
cated near the bottom of 
each of Surveyor’s three 
legs, less than a foot above 
the surface. Seven different 
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COPILOT CERNAN 
Wary of the 


Chasing an Angry Alligator: 

Twice the launch had been scrubbed, 
once on May 17 when the Agena target 
failed to orbit, and again earlier in the 
week when Gemini 9’s on-board com- 
puter rejected vital data three minutes 
before lift-off. Now, for the third time, 
Astronauts Tom Stafford and Eugene 
Cernan wearily returned to the pad at 
Cape Kennedy for a mission that had 
the earmarks of a rueful joke. 

On a placard placed over the Gemini 
hatches by back-up Astronauts Jim 
Lovell and Ed Aldrin, they read: 

We were kidding before, 

But not any more. 

Get your—er—selves into space 

Or we'll take your place. 

Stafford and Cernan themselves wryly 
presented the launch crew with a yard- 
long red and white baton topped by a 
light bulb. It was a match, they ex- 
plained, that the crew’ was to use to 
achieve a successful “burn.” 

At first, the humorous approach 
wüaomros, Seemed to work. The giant 
CARS Titan 2 rocket rose on 

: schedule from the launch 
pad and placed Gemini 9 
in an almost perfect orbit. 
"Then, after only three rev- 
olutions around the earth, 
Stafford and Cernan sighted 
and successfully rendez- 
voused with their quarry— 
the Augmented Target Dock- 
ing Adapter (ATDA) that 
had been launched into or- 
bit two days before. But 
there before their eyes was 
another disappointment. 

As the ATDA's telemetry 
had suggested earlier, the 
two halves of the protective 
plastic shroud designed to 
shield the satellite's dock- 
ing collar during its trip 
through the earth's atmos- 
phere had failed to separate 
and spring away. Rolling 
through space, the target 
presented ап astonishing 
sight. The two  shroud 
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*clamshells" were still attached by wires { 
but had swung open at a 30° angle 

like a giant jaw. "We've got a weird- i 
looking machine here," Stafford re- | 
ported. "It looks like an angry alli- | 
gator out here rotating around.” | 

Costly Rendezvous. Eager to pro- | 
ceed with the planned docking of Gemi- 
ni and ATDA, Stafford quickly suggested 
a solution: to nudge the obstructing 
shroud out of the way by flying up and 
hitting it gently with Gemini’s docking 
bar. Safety-conscious controllers in 
Houston vetoed the scheme, instead 
electronically commanded ATDA’s mov- 
able docking collar to extend and con- 
tract, in a vain try to shake the shroud 
loose. Another idea was to allow As- 
tronaut Cernan to pry or cut the shroud 
loose during his scheduled space walk; 
this was also rejected for fear that the 
sharp edges might puncture his space 
suit. Houston reluctantly called off the 
docking operation, reshuffled the sched- 
ule, and ordered Stafford and Cernan 
to back off from the ATDA and rendez- 
vous with it twice more—using tech- 
niques never before attempted. 

For their second rendezvous, the as- 
tronauts maneuvered to a point 13 
miles below and behind the ATDA, then 
again effortlessly closed the gap, using 
only an on-board computer and a hand- 
held sextant. Next, to simulate an emer- 
gency rendezvous during the actual 
Apollo moon flight, they moved Gem- 
ini eight miles above and 86 miles 
ahead of the ATDA, then attempted to 
close in again with the aid of ground 
controllers. This time they ran into 
trouble—losing sight of the ATDA 
against the confusing background of 
the earth below, consuming eleven 
hours and 30 extra pounds of fuel be- 
fore accomplishing a rendezvous, and 
exhausting themselves in the process. 

At week's end, troubled by the as 
nauts fatigue and their depl 
supply, Houston controllers 
Gene Cernan’s 24-hour 
24 hours, ordered th 
ty of rest, and wonc 
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THE CITY 


The Prestige Acropolis 

Mustang after Mustang rolled down 
the Avenue of the Stars and up п 
ently сигуїпр driveway, past a spar- 
kling. id to halt beneath the 
porte-cochere. On hand to help the 
guests alight were doormen rigged out 
in Beefeater suits. Inside, phalanxes 
of blonde, straight-haired teen-agers, 
wearing tight pants and no shoes, 
padded noiselessly through the vast, 
thickly carpeted lobby. Standing by the 
automatic elevators were delicately 


feminine Japanese starters in long ki- 
monos and obi sashes. ' 
"Coming to a hotel," says Architect 


za," one floor below lobby leve]; jn 
back, they can sip tall drinks beneath 
mustard-colored umbrellas in a Japa- 
nese-style formal garden crisscrossed 
with bridges, or take a dip in the 
swimming pool. 

Guests’ rooms all have color TV, 
room-wide balconies that are 6 ft. deep, 
built-in bars with ice machines, and 
electric blankets; they cost $16 to $2] 
a day for single occupancy, while pent- 
house suites run up to $150. To cap- 
italize on its superior location— much 
closer to the airport than its downtown 
competitors—Century Plaza offers ex. 
tensive meeting-room facilities. For 
corporate guests, the hotel has nine 
board rooms, each with an adjoining 
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LOS ANGELES' CENTURY PLAZA HOTEL 
А fun thing happened on the way to the elevator. 


Minoru Yamasaki (TIME cover, Jan. 18, 
1963), "should be an event, a fun 
thing." His new $32 million, 800-room 
Century Plaza Hotel, which opened last 
week in Los Angeles, is all of that and 
more, To begin with, there is the hotel's 
distinctive shape. To eliminate endless 
vistas down straight corridors, Yama- 
saki designed the hotel as a curved slab, 
400 ft. long. In most new hotels, ball- 
rooms, restaurants and shops аге 
housed aboveground in a massive and 
ungainly block; Yamasaki placed them 
beneath notice, underground, along 
with a 1,000-car Barage, so that the 
gracefully balconied slab rises cleanly 
from the ground, 

Buried Ballroom. "The hotel has no 
fewer than 32 shops and Seven res- 
taurants and bars, including the dimly 
lit Hong Kong Bar, with its bead-cur- 
tained alcoves, and the Spanish-style 
Granada Grill, with arched doorways 
and central fountain. In front, guests 
can wander onto an outdoor “café pla- 
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private dining rcom on the mezzanine 
floor: for conventioneers, there is the 
immense, 24,000-sq.-ft. Los Angeles 
Ballroom buried two floors under- 
ground but directly accessible to motor- 
ists via ramps. d 

Hedged & Soaring. The new hotel is 
the latest and liveliest addition to Cen- 
tury City, Alcoa's huge, 180-acre proj- 
ect on the edge of Beverly Hills and 14 
miles northwest of downtown Los An- 
geles. The land—which, as 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox's back lot, used to bristle with 
cowboys and Indians, and before that 
was Tom Mix's ranch—cost $43 mil- 
lion. So far, Alcoa has spent an addi- 
tional $160 million for the hotel, two 
13-story office buildings, a big shopping 
center, and a pair of I. M. Pei-designed 
apartment towers, billed as *Your pres- 
вре address in America’s modern 
Acropolis.” 

-.I would like to do for Los Angeles,” 
said Fox Head Spyros Skouras, who 
Instigated the Project, “what the Rocke- 
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The Forgotten Outdoorsme |; 
As chief forester for the Gr; 
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BEAUTY 
A Touch of Sable 


He paints, is a huge success with the 
ladies, is vastly entertaining. He is also 
26, handsome, slender, Italian, and of 
noble birth. A phenomenon of the art 
world? Not at all. He is Manhattan’s 
newest status symbol: Pablo of Eliza- 
beth Arden. р 

Known оп ће Continent as а visa- 
giste, or makeup man. Pablo does for 
faces what Kenneth does for hair, and 
he is increasingly becoming a necessary 
of the well-dressed sophisticate's 
beauty routine. “Гуе never seen an 
ugly woman," says Pablo. Certainly not 
after he is through with her. Pablo 
takes run-of-the-mill eyes and trans- 
forms them into haunting pools of 
promise fringed by luxuriant thickets. 
His tools may be available to everyone, 
but today's makeup look is so complex 
that it requires the skill and patience 
of a professional to apply. 

Hollywood has known this for years. 
There George Masters, 27. who trans- 
formed Lynda Bird Johnson for April's 
Oscar ceremonies, currently works over 
the likes of Doris Day and Rita Hay- 
worth at $100 a sitting. Former MGM 
and Paramount Makeup Director Ed- 
die Senz, 57, long ago brought his tal- 
ents to Manhattan, where he caters to 
Broadway actors and members of the 
Great Society (Lady Bird attended the 
Inauguration with makeup by Senz). 
But it took an Italian who paints crazy 
eyes for the art to really catch on. 

Hateful Eyebrows. The son of Count 
Zappi-Manzoni, Pablo arrived self- 
taught from Arden's Rome salon two 
years ago with a bagful of tricks (beige 
foundation, pink and white eyeshad- 
ow). He took the fashion world by 
storm with a series of eye fantasies for 
Vogue and Harper's Bazaar in which 
he used peacock feathers, sequins, lace, 
flower petals, even diamonds, all pains- 
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takingly pasted onto eyelids in fanciful 
designs. Some eyes took as long as five 
hours to do, but they made the maga- 
zine covers, earned Pablo special beauty 
awards and the run of Elizabeth Ar- 
den's Fifth Avenue salon. There a covey 
of beauties (Virna Lisi, Anne McDon- 
nell Ford and Stephanie Javits) flock for 
his touch at $20 a half-hour session. 

Pablo is not a snob, but his views 
are crisply delivered. "I did jeweled 
eyes for the magazines, and now wom- 
en call and say they want them," he 
moans. “It is not to be believed." Pablo 
has strong dislikes: "Pink foundation is 
awful. green eyeshadow is vulgar, eye- 
brows are hateful, dark lipstick is ob- 
solete." What he favors, and has made 
fashionable, is makeup that shows yet 
seems effortless: healthy, glowing skin, 
light lipstick, and fascinating, fluttering 
eyes—"the only part really worth mak- 
ing up." 

Interesting Defect. Pablo's art re- 
quires the touch of a miniaturist, the 
steadiness of a demolition expert. He 
has both, plus an assorted palette of 
six watercolor shades and seven sable 
brushes of various sizes and shapes— 
shaving-brush thick for blush powder, 
pencil-thin for under-eyeliner. Eyes are 
made up as much as possible: double. 
even triple rows of false eyelashes 
(“Doesn't everybody own at least three 
pairs?”), and the rest a subtle blending 
of watercolor tones: black eyeliner, 
then white, light brown, dark brown 
(in the crease of the eyelid), light 
brown again, ending with gold or white 
lightener under the brow. 

Makeup must never become a mask, 
Pablo insists. "Even a so-called defect 
can be interesting," he says. He had 
Italian Beauty Donna Livia Aldobran- 
dini's Roman nose photographed in pro- 
file for Town & Country. “The more 
crooked the better," he stated firmly. 
“Don't try to hide what you think is 
bad; just wear it proudly." 
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JUAN MARICHAL 
With silk, rubber and tape. 


BASEBALL 


The Dandy Dominican 


(See Cover) 
SCENE ONE 

THE Time: 1948. THE PLACE: А typ- 
ical, two-room bohio, or farmhouse, on 
the outskirts of Laguna Verde, Domini- 
can Republic. The name Laguna Verde, 
meaning Green Lagoon, is hyperbole. 
A ragged hamlet located about 15 miles 
from the Haitian border, it is the home 
of 500-odd campesinos who scratch out 
a living by growing maize and rice in 
sun-baked clay that scarcely tolerates 
thorny scrub and cactus. Inside the Ma- 
richal bohio (palm-bark walls, thatched 
roof, oddments of homemade furni- 
ture), a nine-year-old boy sprawls shirt- 
less on the concrete floor, unraveling 
the thread from an old silk stocking. 
With infinite care, he winds the thread 
round and round a scrap of rubber un- 
til he has a ball about 9 in. in circum- 
ference. The boy's mother enters the 
room unnoticed and watches, frowning, 
while he wraps the ball tightly with ad- 
hesive tape, tests his handiwork with a 
couple of bounces off the floor. Crude, 
maybe even a little lopsided—but a fair 
facsimile of a baseball. The mother 
speaks sharply. 

Widow Marichal: Juanito! What do 
you want with this ball business? 


SCENE TWO 
The Time: 18 years later. THE 
PLACE: Crosley Field, Cincinnati. Juan 


Antonio Marichal Sanchez, 27, star 
pitcher of the National League-leading 
San Francisco Giants, is feeling lousy. 
His neck is stiff, his shoulder aches his 
elbow hurts. He is dosed with vitamins 
painkillers and anti-allergens. Caramba! 
But never fear. He stands there on the 
mound with a big grin on his face, fir- 
ing baseballs at the Reds as if he didn't 
have a care in the world. In the fourth 
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SPORT 


inning, with the bases loaded, he Strikes 
out Cincinnati’s Johnny Edwards on five 
pitches. In the eighth, with Cincinnati 
runners on first and third, and a count 
of three balls and two strikes on Batter 
Art Shamsky, he cuts loose a back- 
breaking curve. Strike three! Mean- 
while, he has scored one Giant run him- 
self, driven in two others with a 385.ft. 
double. The Giants win, 5-3, and Juan 
Marichal (pronounced Mah-ree-chal) 
marches off to the clubhouse with what 
he wants—his tenth straight victory of 
the year. He is earning $70,000 a year, 
is the No. 1 pitcher in baseball at this 
point in the season, and is a hero to 
thousands of fans. 

Does. that answer your 
Mother Marichal? 

Figuring in the Argument. Baseball 
fans, being chronic dyspeptics (too 
much warm beer, too many cold hot 
dogs), doubtless will debate forever 
who is the best pitcher of the 1966 sea- 
son, the decade, the century, and All 
Time. There is a strong possibility that 
Juan Marichal will figure in the grander 
argument. 

“The thing I hate about that s.o.b.,” 
said ex-Philadelphia Phillies Catcher 
Gus Triandos two weeks ago, after 
watching Juan shut out the Phillies, 1-0, 
on six hits in 14 innings, “is that it all 
seems so easy for him. It’s one thing 
to go hitless against a pitcher like Sandy 
Koufax or Don Drysdale or Jim Ma- 
loney; at least you can look out there 
and see the cords standing out on his 
neck. He looks like he’s working, and 
he looks like he's worried. Marichal— 
he just stands there laughing at you.” 

Now in his seventh big-league season, 
Righthander Marichal already has post- 
ed 115 victories. He has lost only 53 
games, and his winning average of .684 
is the third highest in baseball history.* 
Thirty of his victories have been shut- 
outs. He has struck out 1,098 batters, 
walked 338—a ratio of better than 3 
to 1—and his lifetime earned-run aver- 
age is 2.64, which is pretty spectacular 
considering that an average big-league 
team scores at least four runs per game. 

This season, even spectacular may 
be too tame a word for Marichal. Up 
until the end of last week, he had start- 
ed eleven games and finished all but 
two of them. In 101 innings of pitch- 
ing, he had struck out 69 batters, 
walked only eleven, allowed just 58 hits 
and nine earned runs—for an earned- 
run average of 0.80. 

Then boom. Any pitcher can have 
a bad night (and they all do), but Ma- 
richal had a pip: in four horrendous 
innings he gave up six runs to the same 
Philadelphia Phillies he had blanked 
for 14 innings nine days before. Juan 
himself could not understand it. “I’m 
fine,” he had assured Manager Herman 
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naturally was: Who is better, Koufax 
or Marichal? 

Statistics are inconclusive. Over the 
past four seasons, Juan has won 86 
games; Sandy has won 84. They have 
pitched against each other three times 
in three years; Marichal has won two 
—but Koufax’s victory was a no-hitter. 
Atlanta's Henry Aaron opts for Sandy: 
“We have hit Marichal hard a lot of 
times," he says. Houston's Joe Morgan 
plays it straight up the middle: “When 
you get a hit off either one, the umpire 
should stop the game and present you 
with the ball." Cincinnati Pitcher Milt 
Pappas calls Juan "the best Гуе ever 
seen"—and Dick Stuart of the New 
York Mets agrees. “The other day I 
was having pretty good luck against 
Marichal," he says. “1 had batted three 
times and was 0-for-3. But then Ron 
Swoboda walked, and I had to come 
up for a fourth time." The box score 
tells the rest: Stuart, O-for-4. 

. Better than Koufax or not, Juan 
Marichal without question 1) has the 
best right arm in baseball, and 2) is 
the most complete pitcher in the game 
today, or any other day. “No man has 
the assortment of pitches Juan has,” 
says Giants Manager Herman Franks 
—and there is a consensus about that. 
‘Koufax has two pitches—a fastball 
and a curve,” says St. Louis Outfielder 
Mike Shannon. "They're the two best 
pitches in the league. But Marichal has 
more. He has four or five—and he can 
control them all.” Shannon hasn't seen 
the half of it: Juan has 13 pitches (see 
diagram), and one of the keys to his 
Success is that he exhibits no particular 
fondness for any of them. "You can't 
AREE him,” explains Outfielder 
Picea ы late of Cincinnati and 
free d the Baltimore Orioles, who 
playing Vader уса кароо die 
А. а League— 
have to es mg .322 and doesn't 
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more. “Juan has no set pattern. He's 
got all that stuff, and he'll throw any 
of it in any situation." 

Actually, there is one pitch that Mari- 
chal prefers not to throw: his best one, 
the fastball. For one thing, it is too 
much like work. ("Has major-league 
fastball," read a plaintive note in the 
first scouting report the Giants received 
on Juan's pitching, "but wants to throw 
curves all the time.") For another, the 
fastball is essentially a strikeout pitch. 
Sandy Koufax may get his Kicks out 
of setting strikeout records, but Mari- 
chal would rather save his arm. “It 
takes at least three pitches to strike a 
man out," he says matter-of-factly. "It 
only takes one for a ground ball." In 
his first two games this year, against 
Chicago and Houston, Juan did not 
throw a single fastball. He gave the 
Cubs three hits and the Astros seven, 
won by scores of 9-1 and 7-1. 

As Fast as He Feels. Just how fast 
Marichal's fastball travels when he does 
throw it is a subject of mild contro- 
versy. "Slower than Koufax's" is a 
common comment, but the truth is: as 
fast as he feels like throwing it. One 
National League hitter claims to have 
counted ten different speeds, and few 
batters have ever seen Marichal really 
cut loose. Cincinnati’s John Edwards is 
one of the privileged few. After Mari- 
chal struck him out with the bases 
loaded last week, Giants Coach Charlie 
Fox noted that “Edwards obviously 
knew those fastballs were coming. But 
they were the very best in the league, 
and they went right by him.” 

Ordinarily, though, Marichal is less 


concerned with pure speed than with — 


delivery, direction and control. 
throws the fastball with апу 
three separate motions 4 
hand, three-quarters 
sidearm, making mi 
his grip to con 


illusions. The sidearm fastball may 
“tail” slightly away from a righthanded 
batter as it approaches home plate; the 
overhand and three-quarters only ap- 
pear to. The idea, always, 1s to clip the 
corners of the plate—never to split the 
center. *Any batter can hit a ball over 
the middle of the plate," chuckles Juan. 
“Even me. A good pitcher tries for only 
that much"—holding his thumb and 
forefinger 2 in. apart. Says Giants 
Pitching Coach Larry Jansen: If you 
put up ‘a 6-in. target 60 ft. away, Juan 
would hit it nine out of ten times." 

"Man, It Breaks." Marichal's curve 
ball can be pretty illusory too. When he 
pitches overhand, it does not curve at 
all. It sinks. To compound the con- 
fusion, Juan's sidearm curve does not 
sink. It curves away from a righthand- 
ed batter, in toward a lefthander—and 
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thats no illusion. Back in 1959, Dr. 
Lyman Briggs, a scientist at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, worked out 
a set of conditions for the maximum 
possible sideways "break" of a curve 
ball. Explained Dr. Briggs: if a ball 
spinning at 1,800 r.p.m. is thrown from 
the pitcher's mound to home plate (60 
ft. 6 in.) at a speed of 100 ft. per sec- 
ond, the path of its flight will curve 17 
inches. Marichal's sidearm curve may 
not depart from the straight and nar- 
row quite that much— but, says Coach 
Fox: "It breaks, man, it breaks." 

Juan’s slider is a cross between a 
fastball and a curve—and fast is a 
key adjective, because a slow slider is 
the classic “hanging curve" that gives 
-200 hitters their moments of glory. The 
change-up is baseball's answer to the 
old shell game: lots of motion followed 
by a "slow" fastball or curve aimed at 
duping overeager batters into whiffing 
at empty air. When it comes to the 
Screwball, it takes one to throw one. 
Basically а reverse curve, it is thrown 
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regularly by only two pitchers in the 
National League besides Maricha} 
Cincinnati’s Jack Baldschun and At- 
lanta's Chi-Chi Olivo. Reason: it is 
perfectly possible to dislocate ап arm 
throwing a screwball. At the moment 
of release, the wrist, elbow and shoul- 
der all must be rotated dramatically 
in a direction opposite to nature’s ine 
tention. To lefthanded hitters, Juan’s 
screwball is dramatic indeed. 

At work on the mound, Marichal is 
a study in contrasts. His chubby face 
and impish grin provide the perfect 
mask for his fierce concentration on 
the task at hand. His mental “book” on 
the weaknesses of National League bat- 
ters is so detailed that Giants Catcher 
Tom Haller never even-bothers to go 
over the opposing line-up before д 
game. His stockiness (5 ft. 11 in. 
190 165.) belies his agility and grace. 
Marichal's overhand pitching motion is 
wonderful to behold: rocking back, 
kicking his left foot high above his 
head—higher than any other pitcher in 
memory—he seems almost, for an in- 
stant, to be suspended on strings. Then, 
in one bewildering blur, he sweeps 
forward to release the ball, often so 
violently that he staggers sideways off 
the mound. That lone flaw in Juan’s 
motion—the awkwardness of his fol- 
low-through—is forever giving batters 
bright ideas. “Why not just bunt him 
to death?" Houston's young Center- 
fielder Jimmy Wynn asked an Astro 
coach when he first saw Marichal three 
years ago. Replied the coach: "Go 
ahead and bunt—if you can." Wynn 
soon learned his lesson: *Juan doesn't 
give you pitches you can bunt." 

Only How to Hide. “This is a guess- 
ing game," says Marichal. “The hitter 
is always trying to guess, and I’m al- 
ways trying to guess what the hitter is 
guessing. I haven’t gotten any better— 
only smarter.” Strange as that may 
sound, it is the truth. 

Every pitch Marichal throws today 
was already in his bag of tricks when 
he reported to San Francisco in July 
1960. All but one (his screwball) were 
part of his repertory before he left the 
Dominican Republic in March 1958. In 
short, the Giants have not taught Juan 
a thing—except how to hide the ball in 
his glove during his windup. “I first saw 
Juan at the age of 19. And he looked 
like a ten-year pro even then,” says 
Carl Hubbell, San Francisco's head scout 
and once a pretty fair pitcher himself. 
Giants Owner Horace Stoneham was 
so impressed when he first saw Mari- 
chal throw that all he could think of 
to say was: “Where did you learn all 
about pitching?” 

He learned in the Dominican Re- 
public—where baseball really is the na- 
tional pastime. For as long as he can 
remember, Marichal has been enthralled 
by the game, and it still sticks out all 
over him—in the gleeful way he hogs 
the batting cage in practice (“Bases 
loaded, two outs,” he chirps, waiting 
for the pitch. “Base hit! Base hit!” he 
Screams, whenever he connects), in the 
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and earned-run average (1.87). In 
1959, he moved up to Springfield in 
the Class A Eastern League. There he 
invented his now famous high kick and 
taught himself how to throw a screw- 
ball—but otherwise 1t was the same 
story: No. 1 in innings pitched. (271), 
No. 1 in victories (18), No. 1 in ERA 
(2.39), and No. 1 in strikeouts (208). 

Once again, there was no place to go 
but up, so up Juan went to Tacoma, 
Wash.. in the Class AAA Pacific Coast 
League. In May 1960, a San Francisco 
scout visited Tacoma, gave Juan a hard 
look and filed a report that takes its 
place among baseball S famous last 
words. "Potential major-league materi- 
al," it read. "Should make the parent 
club in two years." 

Two months later, almost to the day, 
Juan Marichal stood on the mound in 
San Francisco's windswept Candlestick 
Park, took his eight regulation warmup 
tosses, and prepared to pitch his first 
game for the "parent club” —against 
the Philadelphia Phillies. Maybe Juan 
was prepared; but nobody else was— 
not for what followed. For the first 65 
innings, not a single Phillie reached first 
base. After 73 innings, Marichal still 
had not given up a hit. At that point, 
Philadelphia Catcher Clay Dalrymple 
singled sharply to leftfield, and the spell 
was broken—barely. Juan shrugged, re- 
tired the next four Phillies in a row and 
thereby put the finishing touches on one 
of the most glittering debuts by a rookie 
pitcher in the history of baseball: a 
one-hit, 2-0 victory. 

Spanish Not Allowed. It was no fluke, 
either—as Marichal proved by winning 
his next two starts, beating the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates 3-1 and the Milwaukee 
Braves 3-2. By the end of that first, 
abbreviated big-league season, his rec- 
ord was 6-2. The boy from Laguna 
Verde obviously knew how to pitch in 
the big time; now all he had to do was 
learn how to live there. 

Juan found himself a good teacher: 
Blanche Laverne Johnson, a plump, el- 
derly woman who lived near Candle- 
stick Park. "Mama" Johnson took 
Marichal and Matty Alou into her home 
as boarders, force-fed them English, 
lectured them on “Getting Along in 
America.” “If we didn’t pay attention 
to what she said,” recalls Alou, "she'd 
grab her dish mop and give us a swat. 
She'd tell us, “You want to make good 
in this country, you learn to speak 
English. Nobody makes shaving com- 
mercials in Spanish," Lonely and 
homesick, Marichal played Dominican 
records over and over by the hour. 
“Finally I had to smash them." he says, 

so I could forget about home and get 
to work." 

Marichal’s state of mind—and his 
6-2 1960 record—might have been bet- 
ter if a back injury had not kept him 
Out of action for most of a month. 
Freak ailments have been Juan's buga- 
80 еуег since he broke into the big 
on due 1961 he pitched his second 
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wins, ten losses when he was spiked in 
the leg trying to cover first base. In 
1962 it was a twisted ankle that dis- 
abled him for 30 days—though he still 
posted an 18-11 record and picked up 
a victory in the All-Star game. Some- 
how, Marichal managed to stay healthy 
in 1963. On June 15, at Candlestick 
Park, he pitched a no-hitter, permitting 
only two Houston Astros to reach first 
base, and winning 1-0. Two weeks later 
he toiled 16 innings to win another 
1-0 decision, over the old master. War- 
ren Spahn. At season's end his record 
was 25 victories, only eight defeats. 
Good fortune obviously could not 
stay at that astronomical peak—and it 
didn't. Marichal won 22 games in 1964; 
he also spent weeks in traction with a 
pinched nerve in his back. Even that was 
a minor crisis compared with The In- 
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MAMA JOHNSON 
Lessons in English with a mop for emphasis. 


cident of 1965, when for the first time 
anyone can remember Juan Marichal 
lost his cool completely—thereby en- 
dangering another man’s life and his 
own career. 

Beanballs & Bats. Most so-called U.S. 
sports rivalries are frauds, preserved 
only by tradition. The feud between the 
Giants and Dodgers is real. It was bad 
enough when it involved The Bronx 
and Brooklyn, two boroughs of the 
same city. Now the principals are San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, two cities 
325 miles apart whose partisans hate 
each other’s guts. In ordinary times, 
Giants-Dodgers games are still games. 
Aug. 22. 1965, was no ordinary time. 

Dodger Catcher Johnny Roseboro 
was deeply concerned about race riots 
in the Watts section of Los Angeles 
near his home. Giants Pitch 
had been brooding over th 
war in the Dominica: 
der, there was the t 
National League ri 
a provocative 
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curses and threats. In the third inning, 
with the Dodgers leading 2-1, Marichal 
came to bat. The second pitch was low 
inside; Roseboro dropped the ball, then 
picked it up and deliberately fired it as 
hard as he could back to the mound— 
right past Juan’s right ear. 

йш later Ed that the ball 
had ticked his ear. He spun around, bat 
in hand. "Why you do that? Why you 
do that?" he screamed. Roseboro did 
not answer. He charged at Marichal, and 
in front of 42,807 witnesses at Candle- 
stick Park, Juan clubbed him three 
times on the head with the bat, send- 
ing blood streaming down the catcher's 
face from a deep wound in his scalp. 

Marichal was fined $1,750 by Na- 
tional League President Warren Giles 
and suspended for eight days; Roseboro 
was not punished. Neither Juan nor the 
Giants ever regained their form: 19-9 
before the fracas, Marichal ended the 
season with 22 wins, 13 losses. The 
Giants blew the pennant to the Dodgers, 
wound up two games behind. And the 
incident is still not closed; Roseboro 
is suing Marichal for $110,000. 

'To the Giants, to his family, to Do- 
minicans who idolize him as a national 
hero, the thought of Marichal in a 
blazing fury is hard to conceive. “I 
don’t understand it at all,” says his shy, 
slender wife Alma Rosa, 21, who has 
known Juan since she was twelve, mar- 
ried him at 16. “Juan is never angry— 
even when he gets up in the morning.” 
Roseboro’s own roommate, Dodger 
Shortstop Maury Wills, insists that Juan 
Marichal is “a nice guy—and a great 


_ individual.” He is that all right. He is 


the grinning practical joker who passes 
around a perfume vial labeled “Apple 
Blossom," which actually is a stink 
bomb. He is the “Dominican Dandy” who 
dresses all in blue and cream. He is the 
mild hypochondriac who changes doc- 
tors with the wind and claims that he 


ALMA ROSA, JUAN & CH 
He even gets up happy. 


can't sleep properly in San Francisco 
because of "something in the air.” He 
is the grand master of his trade. He jg 
the stay-at-home who plays for hours 
at a time with his three daughters, Ang 
he is the fervent Dominican patriot 
who cannot wait to return home when 
the baseball season ends, and who 
bought a full-page ad two weeks ago 
in the nation’s biggest newspaper, urg- 
ing his countrymen to vote in the presi- 
dential elections. 
SCENE THREE 

THE Time: Last week. THE PLACE: 
Santo Domingo, capital of the Dominican 
Republic. It is election eve, but most 
of the attention is focused elsewhere— 
just about every radio in the city is 
tuned to the broadcast of а baseball 
game at Crosley Field in the U.S.A., 
where Juan Marichal is pitching against 
the Cincinnati Reds. The game is very 
tense. “If Juan were running for Presi- 
dent,” a voter sighs, “it would be a 
landslide.” It might, and at least one 
poiltician knows it. Presidential Candi- 
date Joaquin Balaguer has Juan’s cous- 
in, also named Juan Marichal, as a run- 
ning mate on his ticket, and has post- 
ers calling himself “The Marichal of 
the Palace." He can't lose. 


HORSE RACING 
They Made the Stakes Too Long 


]t happens every couple of years. 
Some passing-good thoroughbred man- 
ages to win both the Kentucky Derby 
and the Preakness, and everybody fig- 
ures that the sport of kings is due for 
another coronation. But the last horse 
to win U.S. racing's Triple Crown was 
Citation in 1948—and the less said the 
better about his attempts to prolong 
the royal line at stud. Pretenders still 
keep popping up: Tim Tam in 1958, 
Carry Back in 1961, Northern Dancer 
in 1964. What does them all in is the 
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i FIRST-LAP PILE-UP AT INDIANAPOLIS 


The winner was less a hero than a survivor. 


Dier (and 1962 champion) 

Hill, 37, who on his first try at 

e way thresh gound around the course at an 

1g wound w фе speed of 144.317 m.p.h., the 
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thought he saw daylight in the middle 
of the third row, tried to squeeze 
through, and missed. He bumped into 
the man ahead, starting the chain- 
reaction crash. Foster denied it, said 
that someone, “I don't know who,” had 
faded into him, forcing him out of line, 
and into another car. 

Three Britons. It took 1 hr. 20 min. 
to clear the debris of 16 cars, eleven of 
them out for good. No sooner was the 
race restarted than Johnny Boyd; ac- 
celerating out of a turn, skidded and 
clipped the wall. 

'The rest was pure anticlimax. Out, 
after 27 laps, with an oil leak, went 
Mario Andretti, the speediest qualifier 
at 168.5 m.p.h. Out, after 152 laps, 
with a broken bolt in the cam tower, 
went Lloyd Ruby, the last U.S. driver 
to hold the lead. The race was now 
between three sports-car-trained Brit- 
ons, all in Ford-powered machines: 
Jackie Stewart, winner of the Monaco 
Grand Prix two weeks ago, 1965 Grand 
Prix and Indianapolis Champion Jimmy 
Clark, and Graham Hill. Stewart led 
for 39 laps; then, with but ten laps 
to go, he lost his oil pressure and his 
chance. That left Hill in the lead. Or 
was it Clark? In the final schemozzle 
of the day, the scoreboard vacillated 
confusingly. Finally, it. declared Hill in 
the lead—and the winner by 4l sec. 
over Clark. 

.At the victory banquet next night, 
Hill collected his $156,297 winner's 
share, but the night belonged to the 
U.S/s Rodger Ward, 45, Indy's alltime 
moneymaker ($421,610), who finished 
I5th in his 15th start, Stepping to the 
microphone, he said; “I promised my- 
Self years ago that whenever auto rac- 
ing stopped being fun for me, Га quit. 


Yesterday, it just wasn’t fun. So, so 
long. . ." ; 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Peter Duchin, 28, prince of 
society bandleaders, and Cheray Zau- 
derer Duchin, 25: their first child, a 
son: in Manhattan. 


Born. To Margaret Truman Daniel, 
42, Harry's only child, and Clifton Dan- 
iel, 53, managing editor of the New 
York Times: their fourth child, fourth 
son; in Manhattan. 


Married. Tammy Grimes, 32.. pixi- 
lated musical comedy star (The Unsink- 
able Molly Brown); and Jeremy Slate, 
40, frequent second lead; both for the 
second time; in Beverly Hills. 


Died. Princess Marie Christine of 
Prussia, 18, great-granddaughter of the 
last Kaiser, whose father, Prince Hu- 
bertus, died of peritonitis when she was 
three; following the crash of her car, 
six weeks after her favorite uncle, Prince 
Friedrich, committed suicide by drown- 
ing in the Rhine; in Giessen, Germany. 


Died. Peter George, 42, author of 
Two Hours to Doom, the 1958 book 
from which the movie Dr. Strangelove 
was taken, a onetime R.A.F. navigator 
who wrote the original as a deadly seri- 
ous account of nuclear war by accident, 
then helped Producer Stanley Kubrick 
turn it into satire; by his own hand 
(shotgun): in Sussex, England. 


Died. James Woolf, 46, acidly witty 
British producer who in 1949 joined 
with his brother John to form Romulus 
Films Ltd., responsible for some of 
cinema's best (Room at the Top. The 
African Queen, I Am a Camera); of a 
heart attack; in Hollywood. 


Died. General William H. Blanchard, 
50. Air Force Vice Chief of Staff and 
No. 2 in command, a heavy-bomber 
pilot who pioneered in the daringly low- 
level B-29 raids against Japan in World 
War II, and as Curtis LeMay's opera- 
tions officer planned the first A-bomb 
drop on Hiroshima, then spent 15 years 
helping to build the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, all of which earned him four 
stars at the age of 48; of a heart attack; 
in Washington. 


Died. James R. Newman, 58, lawyer- 
turned-author, who made math digest- 
ible to the unscientific mind with 15 
well-received books including his 1956 
World of Mathematics, a four-volume 
survey that sold 160,000 copies; of a 
heart attack: in Chevy Chase, Md. 


. Died. Calvin P. Titus, 86, Co 
sional Medal of Honor winner | 
the 1900 Boxer Rebellion i 
as an infantry bugler, sc 
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ARKIN (RIGHT) & FRIENDS IN “RUSSIANS” 
With a hammer-and-sickly grin. 


Invasion Farce 


"The Russians Are Coming The Rus- 
sians Are Coming." In an isolated old 
house on Gloucester Island, somewhere 
off the New England coast, an ordinary 
American comedy writer (Carl Reiner) 
is breakfasting with his wife (Eva Marie 
Saint), ignoring his young son, and 
dreaming of his return to ulcerization. 
Vacation is about over, but the excite- 
ment has just begun, for some dark and 
menacing creatures have emerged from 
the surf. Even as Reiner bolts his toast, 
one is wheezing, squeaking and sniffling 
around in the garage outside. 

Fortunately the thing cannot be a 
blob of irritable radioactive ooze, for a 
moment later it knocks at the door and 
announces, with a hammer-and-sickly 
grin: "We're Norwheeguns." Actually 
the nervous Norsemen are petrified So- 
viet sailors whose sub has run aground 
on a sand bar. Their spokesman is Alan 
Arkin, a cabaret satirist (Second City) 
and Broadway clown (Luv), making 
a major movie debut that probably de- 
serves an Oscar, a Lenin Peace Prize, 
and any other encouragements a wick- 
ed old world can offer. 

With rib-cracking insight, Arkin plays 
Rozanov, leader of the scouting party 
that slips ashore to commandeer a 
launch and stays to persuade the island's 
crotchety noreasterners that a full- 
scale invasion has begun. Taking over a 
tailor shop, subduing a telephone oper- 
ator (Tessie O'Shea), Arkin's response 
to crisis is a cunning blend of caution, 

mad sweetness and reluctant acts of ag- 
gression, all booby-trapped with nuance 
about the love-hate relationship be- 
tween East and West, Though many of 
his lines are in Russian (hastily ac- 
- quired for this role), his Red-roving 
English is a comic wonder, spoken with 
the don'tlook-back resolve of a тап 
headed over Niagara Falls in a barrel. 
If all of Russians Are Coming were 
as good as its best actor, the laughter 


48 


might reach gale force. Sad to say, pj. 
rector Norman Jewison and Scen 
William Rose, working from a novel by 
Nathaniel Benchley, seem too anxious 
or too unsubtle, to sound the depths afi 
a delightfully quirky human comedy 
Instead they try too often for ding-dong 
farce, calling on a corps of hard-sell 
comedians to transform the townfolk 
into strident cartoons. Jonathan Win- 
ters as an addled police officer, Ben 
Blue as an irrelevant drunk, and Paul 
Ford as а sword-swinging Legionnaire 
are the chief offenders, since their fa. 
miliar broad comedy bits beget feeble 
satire of Birchite fear and hysteria, This 
seasonable breach of security is well 
worth the risks, though, and an ob- 
ligatory nod to young love turns out 
surprisingly well, mostly because John 
Phillip Law, as a tense Russian sailor, 
and blonde Movie Newcomer Andrea 
Dromm, as an amiable baby-sitter, make 
coexistence look like their own idea. 
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Spychiatry 


Blindfold marks the Hollywood debut 
of Claudia Cardinale, who must regret 
the expensive miracles of mismanage- 
ment worked in her behalf. Though still 
identifiable by her accent and by movie- 
dom's quickest smile, CeeCee is lac- 
quered with a standard starlet finish that 
makes her beauty appear sprayed on. 
Rock Hudson, meanwhile, plays his own 
50th movie role as if to refute the hy- 
pothesis that experience is the best 
teacher. 

Claudia gamely portrays a nightclub 
chorine, sister of a scientific genius who 
may or may not have been kidnaped 
by a top-secret U.S. security agency or 
by a sinister organization linked to "the 
international black market in brains." 
As proof of the brain drain, the movie 
offers more plot. Rock is a society psy- 
chologist and boudoir gallant who is 
afflicted with ап obsessional neurosis 
against long engagements. When he is 
not carting diamond rings in and out 


HUDSON & CARDINALE IN “BLINDFOLD” 
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Ommercial banks 


will lift their rates on ordinary sav- 
ings accounts from 43% to 44% next 
month. Many savings and loan associa- 
tions have already boosted theirs to 
5%, but it is the first time in 30 years 
that the associations have found them- 
selves unable to outbid all competitors 
for savings. 

Commercial banks are ahead in the 
savings war, having gained $6.7 billion 
in savings so far this year, while their 
rivals have been hard hit. April with- 
drawals alone drained $390 million 
from the nation's 505 savings banks 
and $746 million from 6,200 savings 
and loan associations, the largest losses 
in history for both. Though the loss 
amounts to less than 1% of the $111 
billion that 40 million people keep in 
savings and loan associations, it prompt- 
ed cries for help from thrift officials. 
spurred a congressional investigation 
and led the Johnson Administration to 
propose legislation to cool the rate race. 

"Financial Monsters. The reason that 
commercial banks have gained while 
others have lost is that bankers have 
found a way to exceed the 4% interest 
ceiling on easily withdrawn passbook 
savings. They have done this by selling 
"certificates of deposit," which pay up 
to 54% for funds left on deposit for a 
fixed time, usually three months. The 
so-called C.D.s, in denominations as 
low as $25, have attracted $37 billion, 
now constitute a volatile one-fourth 
of interest-bearing deposits in commer- 
cial banks. 

Worried savings and loan men insist 
that pint-size C.D.s steal their custom- 
ers, and the Administration seems to 
agree. Treasury Secretary Henry Fowl- 
er wants Congress to empower federal 
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bank regulators to roll back the maxi- 
mum interest to 5% on C.Dss of less 
than $10,000. House Banking Commit- 
tee Chairman Wright Patman wants to 
outlaw all C.D.s on the ground that 
they have become "financial monsters." 
Congress will probably give the John- 
son Administration about what Fowler 
asked. Whether it will act fast enough 
to protect savings and loan associations 
from heavy savings losses after their 
semiannual dividend payments next 
month is doubtful. 


SAVINGS & LOANS 


House of Troubles 

The fortunes of few separate areas 
of business are so closely linked as those 
of savings and loan associations and 
home building. S & Ls provide 43% of 
the money to finance new homes, put 
nearly all of their lendable funds into 
housing. Squeezed by the savings war, 
S & Ls have been forced to slash their 
mortgage lending, causing builders and 
lenders alike to forecast a severe slump 
within a few months in the already 
limping housing industry. "Not only are 
lenders refusing to talk to home build- 
ers about plans for this summer and 
fall,’ says Executive Vice President 
Norman Strunk of the U.S. Savings and 
Loan League, "but they are even cut- 
ting back drastically on loans to finance 
the purchase of existing homes.” 

The Time Bomb. A sharper down- 
turn seems inescapable. So far this year, 
housing has slipped only 1.3% behind its 
1965 pace, but that is because most 
homes have gone up under deals made 
with lenders last year when money was 
abundant. These commitments are now 
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.pire, and builders can 
. trickle of new ones. “It’s 
somb,” says Builder Vincent 
. Pittsburgh. 
.gage commitments are off by 
in Chicago and Detroit, and At- 
4ta's Fulton Federal S & L has stopped 


М. promising to make future loans entirely. 


For lack of mortgage funds, Builder 
John R. Minchew of Annandale, Va., 
outside Washington, expects to trim his 
100-house-a-year output by 25% in Sep- 
tember. Savings banks and insurance 
companies have also cut back mortgage 
commitments sharply. f 

Even if they can negotiate a loan, 
which they often cannot, home buyers 
find the terms the stiffest in years. Last 
week the Federal Reserve Board re- 
ported that interest rates on conven- 
tional mortgages since January have 
climbed nearly 4%, to a national aver- 
age of 64%. On a typical 25-year, 
$20,000 loan, that means borrowers 
must pay $131.94 a month instead of 
$125.83. Small though the difference 
seems, it raises the total cost over the 
life of the mortgage from $37,749 to 
$39,582. Loan rates have risen to 64% 
at some Detroit S & Ls, to 7% in Seat- 
tle, and as high as 74% around Los 
Angeles. 

Disguised Blessing. The scarcity of 
mortgage money is greatest in South- 
ern California, housing's No. 1 market. 
Lytton Financial Corp. has fired 70 em- 
ployees and, like several other big 
S & Ls in the Los Angeles area, stopped 
accepting new loan applications. That 
could prove a blessing in disguise, be- 
cause the 14-county area suffers from 
a glut of 80,000 unsold new homes and 
vacant apartments—a year's supply. As 
a consequence, while California S & Ls 
have a manageable 5% of their assets 
tied up in such money losers as delin- 
quent loans and foreclosed property, a 
few have a dangerously high 25%. 

Тһе Los Angeles public has lately 
seized on the problems of the S & Ls as 
reason to take some of its money out 
of them. Chairman John Horne of the 
S & L-supervising Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board gave that impulse a nudge 
not long ago by telling a Senate sub- 
committee that 25 S & 15 across the 
U.S., with $1.3 billion in assets, were 
on the board's list of “тоге serious 
problem cases,” while another 46 give 
the board cause for *concern." 

Shaky Fringe. What happens in Los 
Angeles causes worries as far away as 
Washington, because Los Angeles is to 
S & 15 what Manhattan is to banking: 
the biggest center. There are also trou- 
bled 5 & 15 in Nevada, Arizona and 

Illinois, but nationally the shaky fringe 

adds up to only about 3% of the busi- 

ness. Yet savers need not worry: the 

Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 

Corp. has $1.5 billion to pay them off 

if a few S & ks get really overextended. 

For home buyers, the future looks 

bleaker. So long as the Federal Reserve 

Board keeps credit tight and interest 

rates high, mortgage money will be 

costly and hard to get. 


: ARTHUR SIEGEL 
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BURLINGTON'S МЕМК ... 
Charm school for executives. 


RAILROADS 


Casey Jones Is Dead 


"Lou Menk says railroads should get 
out of the railroad business," cried an 
ad in the Wall Street Journal and other 
newspapers this week. “Who does he 
think he is?" Who, indeed, but the pres- 
ident of the 14,000-mile Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad. Louis Wil- 
son Menk obviously had more on his 
mind than his catchy headlines seemed 
to say. "We're not in the railroad busi- 
ness," continued the ad. "We're in the 
distribution business. Mere semantics? 
No... It’s an attitude that forces us 
to think of this railroad as an extension 
of the shipper's total distribution sys- 
tem ... It compels us to use the very 
latest tools at our command . . . Gone 
are the days of Casey Jones. This rail- 
road is changing." 

It sure is. In the eight months since 
Menk, 48, took over the 117-year-old 
Burlington, he has even shifted adver- 
tising agencies for the first time in 40 
years, redesigned timetables (the covers 
now show a comely girl with an above- 
the-knee hem line), and started redeco- 
rating the line's 54-year-old headquar- 
ters in Chicago to discard what he calls 
the creaky "railroad look." Lou Menk 
has also reshuffled management, intro- 
duced a human-relations course that 
executives call “the charm school,” fig- 
ures that by emphasizing such small 
changes, he will get his employees to 


Lou Menk says railroads 
should get out of the 
railroad business. 


Who does he think he is? 


He's the number one wheel 
on the Burlington Railroad. 


- -- AND MESSAGE 
Comely legs for timetables. 
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A.M.F/S KAZMAIER 
Tiger! Tiger! burning bright. 


men have sponsored various kinds of 
job fairs in Chicago, Seattle, New York 
and, perhaps the best-organized and 
most successful of all, San Francisco. 

On a weekend last February, 75 com- 
panies and Government agencies set up 
recruiting booths in the Civic Audito- 
rium. Among those represented: Met- 
ropolitan Life, Safeway Stores, General 
Electric, IBM, Bank of America, Trans 
World Airlines, Levi Strauss. To draw 
a large crowd, sound trucks blared the 
news of the fair through neighborhoods 
heavily populated by Negroes, and cler- 
gymen spread the word from pulpits. 
In all 10,000 people showed up look- 
ing for jobs. They met with company 
recruiters, some of them Negroes, who 
explained each company’s requirements 
and opportunities. 

Last week the results were in. Alto- 
gether, 175 visitors are known to have 
landed jobs through the fair, and hun- 
dreds more have made contacts— 
which is at the very least a good start. 
Of those hired 48% are Negroes, 27% 
Mexican- and Spanish-Americans and 
9% Orientals. Said CBS Radio Vice 
President Jules Dundes, co-organizer of 
the fair: “The idea is simple and work- 
able. I can only hope it will be adopted 
by chambers of commerce of all other 
cities in the U.S.” 
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START А NEW 
INTEREST IN LIFE 
OPEN A 


О 
6% 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 


A Deposit Account with Lombard 
Banking provides a good rate of 
interest, with absolute safety for 
your capital—leading to financial 
peace of mind. While on deposit, 
your money earns interest steadily, 
but can easily be withdrawn, 
subject to the terms you arrange 
when the Account is opened. No 
U.K. income tax will be deducted. 
To earn 6% per annum, minimum 
period of deposit and notice of with- 
drawal is six months. 

Write now to the General Manager 
for further details, and copy of De- 
posit Account Booklet No. AO306. 


LOMBARD 
BANKING 


LIMITED 
Paid-up capital and reserves in excess of 
£12,000,000 
Head Office: Lombard House, 
Curzon Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
GROsvenor 4111 (30 lines) 
City Office: 31 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
MINcing Lane 4111 (10 lines) 


THE 


rown Palace 


HOTEL 


DENVER, COLORADO 


"Where the World Registers" 


Your next trip to Denver—the climate 
capital of America — will be most mem- 
orable when you stay atthe Brown Palace 
* 600 air conditioned rooms * five famous 
restaurants * suites and executive rooms 
* complete convention accommodations 


To expedite your reply, write Dept. A 


KARL W. MEHLMANN, General Ma 
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WORLD BUSINEss 


AUSTRALIA 


Bonanza Down Under 

On Barrow Island, a cyclone-swept 
wasteland off Western Australia that 
until now has supported only kangaroos, 
lizards and one lonely tree, an inter- 
national team of roustabouts is drill- 
ing with intensity and anticipation. The 
Western Australian government last 
month declared Barrow to be an eco- 
nomically viable oilfield, expects that 
by 1968 it will be producing 20,000 
bbl. daily for a group made up of Shell, 
Texaco, Standard Oil of California and 
Ampol, an Australian firm. 

The bonanza at Barrow will treble 
Australia's production of crude, reduce 
the amount of foreign exchange that it 
uses to import oil (now $280 million 
annually), and guarantee its future as 
one of the world's fastest-growing new 
oil sources. Together with the fairly 
new 10,000-bbl. wells at Moonie and 
Alton in the east, the find is probably 
the most important economic develop- 
ment in Australia since Merino sheep 
were introduced in 1797. 

Welcome Dollars. Oil is only one 
part of a boom in minerals that has 
lured foreign companies into a rush for 
riches and revamped the economy of a 
continent. Ten years ago, Australia had 
to import all of its aluminum; until six 
years ago, iron-ore exports were for- 
bidden because the government believed 
there was only enough to supply do- 
mestic needs for a generation. All that 
negative thinking has been swept away 
by recent discoveries of natural gas, 
bauxite, copper, manganese, silver, 
uranium, tin, nickel, zinc and lead. Coal 
exports have jumped from $26 million 
in 1962 to $68 million in 1965. 
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MAJOR PROJECTS ATTRACTING FOREIGN COMPANIES 


Australia has become the world’s 
largest producer of lead, the third larg- 
est of zinc. It exported $377 million 
worth of minerals last year and expects 
to double the figure by 1970. Says an 
Australian Treasury survey: “No com- 
pendium of prospects as they can be 
seen now can comprehend all the min. 
eral exports likely to be recorded in five 
or ten years' time." 

Foreign companies are urgently in- 
terested and are investing at record 
rates. One magnet for capital is West- 
ern Australia, which has 15 billion tons 
of high-grade iron ore, about one-eighth 
of the world's known reserves. Great 
consortiums of companies, including the 
U.S.'s Kaiser Steel and American Metal 
Climax, have contracted to sell $3.5 
billion worth of iron ore and pellets to 
Japanese steelmakers over the next 25 
years. In the north, bauxite reserves 
amount.to 3.5 billion tons, about half 
of global reserves, or enough to fill all 
the Western world's needs for a hun- 
dred years. Canada's Alcan Aluminium 
Ltd., France's Pechiney and others are 
helping Australia gear up to export an 
estimated $6.7 million of bauxite and 
refined aluminum by 1970, largely to 
Japan. 

American Emigrants. Though Aus- 
tralia plows a tremendous 25% of its 
gross national product into investment, 
it courts foreign capital to supplement 
the limited local supply. Foreign invest- 
ment during the nine months ending 
March 31 amounted to $708 million, 
an increase of 3896 over the preced- 
ing twelve months. North American in- 
vestment has doubled in the past five 
years, now amounts to $2 billion. With 
the investment hàs come a growing flow 
of U.S. emigrants looking for new fron- 
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the Russians will pay an estimated $80 
million to $100 million for Renault's 
equipment and know-how—on long- 
term, low-interest credit. 

The French government also signed a 
deal with Communist China last week 
to fly one Air France plane, inevitably 
a U.S.-built Boeing, into Shanghai every 
week. Probably beginning in Septem- 
ber, Air France Flight 180 will leave 
Paris on Mondays at 11 a.m., stop in 
Athens, Cairo, Teheran, Karachi and 
Pnompenh, and wind up in Shanghai 
at 5:35 p.m. on Tuesday. Air France 
does not expect to make money on the 
service, but by extending its route miles 
it will strengthen its claim to the slogan, 
“The world’s largest airline.” 


EASTERN EUROPE 
They Want Computers 


"As far as computers are concerned,” 
complained the Czech magazine Kul- 
turní Tvorba, "we are still living in 
primeval times. We are 50 times worse 
than the U.S., 15 times worse than 
West Germany and Scandinavia, ten 
times worse than Britain, France, Hol- 
land and other countries." 

Kulturní Tvorba made its observa- 
tions after a glimpse at Incomex '66 
(for International Computer Exhibition 
'66). a month-long display of the wares 
of 15 Western computer makers in 
Prague's Park of Culture. To study the 
largest array of computers ever assem- 
bled in the East, politicians and problem 
solvers flocked from all over the bloc. 
Czech Premier Josef Lenart showed up, 
along with almost all of his Cabinet. 
Bulgarian Premier  Todor  Zhivkov 
came, together with Soviet Deputy For- 
eign Trade Minister Boris A. Borisov 
and Polish Government Observer Eu- 
geniusz Zadrzynski. Technicians from 
Science academies, state banks, govern- 
ment offices and such industries as 
бера; Bata Shoe and East Germany's 
5 А 2805 optical works not only probed 
EUER e the equipment but 
Sk ni. Ong actual problems for the 

5 to solve. 


he Western companies went all out 
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to sell them. The British, who had con- 
ceived Incomex '66, opened case after 
case of Scotch for their visitors, who 
thirsted not only for knowledge. From 
New York, London, Vienna and Stutt- 
gart, IBM rushed in programmers to 
solve particular problems. Sperry Rand, 
displaying eight plaques representing 
earlier sales to Communist customers, 
advertised itself proudly as "The Pio- 
neer of Automation in Socialist States." 
The capitalistic competition amused the 
Communists, but they could understand 
it. The East bloc is at least five years 
behind the West in computer technology 
and, until the gap is closed, intends to 
order equipment from the West. Czech- 
oslovakia alone has earmarked $145 
million for computer purchases. 

IBM and its competitors have some 
selling to do before they can tap this 
market fully. The U.S. and British gov- 
ernments still refuse permits for the 
sale to the East of such advanced third- 
generation equipment as the IBM 
System/360 and English Electric’s Sys- 
tem 4, which computer commissars 
want to buy most of all. Beyond that, 
as Western experts discovered at 
Prague, the East is woefully ignorant of 
even second-generation procedures and 
equipment. "In most cases.” commented 
one American expert, "the machines 
are too sophisticated for the problems. 
The Communists are very good in the- 
ory, but they have had no opportunity 
to try computers in practice. They 
have to learn to talk before they can 
sing." 

Even so, as they prepared to close 
their displays this week, Western ex- 
hibitors had about $100 million in or- 
ders. Eventual purchases after follow- 
up calls may bring total orders to $500 
million. 
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SYLVIA AT 4, WITH MOTHER 


The Blood Jet Is Poetry 


ARIEL by Sylvia Plath. 85 pages. Har- 
per & Row. $4.95. 


On a dank day in February 1963, a 
pretty young mother of two children 
was found in a London flat with her 
head in the oven and the gas jets wide 
open. The dead woman was Sylvia 
Plath, 30, an American poet whose 
marriage to Ted Hughes, a British poet, 
had gone on the rocks not long before. 
Her published verses, appearing occa- 
sionally in American magazines and 
gathered in a single volume, The Co- 
lossus, Һай displayed. accents of 
refinement, but had not yet achieved 
authority of tone. 

But within a week of her death, in- 
tellectual London was hunched over 
copies of a strange and terrible poem 
she had written during her last sick 
slide toward suicide. Daddy was its title; 


You do not do, you do not do 

Any more, black shoe 

In which I have lived like a foot 
For thirty years, poor and white, 
Barely daring to breathe or Achoo. 


Daddy, I have had to kill you. 
You died before I had time— 
Marble-heavy, a bag full of God, 
Ghastly statue with one grey toe 
Big as a Frisco seal 


And a head in the freakish Atlantic 
Where it pours bean green over blue 
In the waters off beautiful Nauset. 


Y used to pray to recover you. 
Ach, du. Я 


In the German tongue, іп the Polish to 
Scraped flat by the roller Es 
Of wars, wars, wars. 


But the name of the i 

My Polack friend town is common. 
"Says there are a dozen or two. 
So I never could tell where you 
Put your foot, your root, 

Y never could talk to you. 

The tongue stuck in my jaw. 


It stuck in a barb wire snare, 
Ich, ich, ich, ich, 


54 


its subject was her morbid love-hatred 
of her father; its style was as brutal as 
a truncheon. What is more, Daddy was 
merely the first jet of flame from a lit- 
erary dragon who in the last months of 
her life breathed a burning river of bale 
across the literary landscape. 

Published jast year in Britain, the 
last poems of Sylvia Plath sold 15,000 
copies in ten months, almost as many 
as a bestselling novel, and inspired ‘a 
vigorous new group of confessional po- 
ets. Published last week in the U.S., 
Ariel adds a powerful voice to the ris- 
ing chorus of American bards (Robert 
Lowell, Ann Sexton, Frederick Seidel) 
who practice poetry as abreaction. 

Worms like Sticky Pearls. Outward- 
ly, Sylvia's psychosis has standard 
Freudian trimmings. Her father, born 
in the Polish town of Grabow in East 
Prussia, became a professor of ento- 
mology at Boston University and is pre- 
sented in her poetry as an intellectual 


DADDY 


I could hardly speak. 
I thought every German was you. 
And the language obscene 


An engine, an engine 

Chuffing me off like a Jew. 

А Jew to Dachau, Auschwitz, Belsen. 
I began to talk like a Jew. 

I think I may well be a Jew. 


The snows of the Tyrol, the clear beer of Vienna 
Are not very pure or true. " 

With my gypsy ancestress and my weird luck 
And my Taroc pack and my Taroc pack 

I may be a bit of a Jew. 


I have always been scared of you, 
With your Luftwaffe, your gobbledygoo. 
And your neat moustache 
And your Aryan eye, bright blue. 
Panzer-man, panzer-man, O You— 
Not God but a swastika 
So black no sky could squeak through. 
Every woman adores a Fascist, 

he boot in the face, the brute 
Brute heart of a brute like you. 
You stand at the blackb d 
In the picture I have of $e addy 
A cleft in your chin instead of your foot 
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their Jewish victims. They are poems, 
as Robert Lowell says In his preface to 
Ariel, that “play Russian roulette with 
six cartridges in the cylinder. 

For six months, first in Devon and 
later in London, Sylvia wrote witheut 
letup. By the end of January 1963, her 
nerves were à shirt of nettles. On Feb. 
4 she arrived at a friend's house, lugging 
the children. “She was In an inferno,” 
the friend remembers. Depression is 
not the word.” For six days she let her- 
self be looked after, but on Feb. 10 she 
went back to her flat to spend the 
night. The next morning, In an Ausch- 
witz all her own, she executed what one 
critic calls her “last unwritten poem.” 
The epithet is appropriate. In the last 
week of her life she laid bare the heart 
of her art in a clouting couplet: 

The blood jet is poetry; 

There is no stopping И. 


TRUMAN TAKING OATH OF OFFICE 
A credit to Anyman. 


How to Start an Argument 


THE TRUMAN PRESIDENCY by Cabell 
Phillips. 463 pages. Macmillan. $7.95. 


Harry Truman will be forever remem- 
bered as the President who proved, 
among other things, that anyone can be 
President. The evidence of this is rich 
—and, in this Republic, richly satisfy- 
ing. He did not go to college, and en- 
tered the country's highest office unable 
to spell: “demigog” was one of his bet- 
ter guesses in the spelling department. 
His instincts remained proof against the 
presidency. When the new state of Is- 
rael, grateful for Truman's immediate 
recognition, ceremonially bestowed on 
him a copy of the Torah, Truman's re- 
Sponse did great credit, not to a chief 
Of state, but to the Anyman he was. 
Said he: “Thanks a lot. Гуе always 
wanted one." 

Journalists who assess the Truman 
presidency tend to be emphatic and 
categorical. This new attempt, by a vet- 


eran Washington correspondent for the - 


New York Times, is dedicated to the 
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proposition that Harry Truman was one 
of the great Presidents, an exclusive 
company which Phillips otherwise lim- 
its to Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, both 
Roosevelts, Wilson and Lyndon B. 
Johnson. But that is only Phillips’ prop- 
osition. He does not prove it; in fact, for 
all his desperate trying, Phillips does not 
convince even himself. 

Drifting Damnation. The book is full 
of indigestible encomiums. Truman, 
says Phillips, *put an indelible imprint 
of greatness on both the presidency and 
the history of his time." “History has 
rarely witnessed a more heartening tri- 
umph of the simple virtues of unpre- 
tentiousness, honesty and courage." 
*He left the American presidency a 
stronger, more effective instrument for 
human governance than he found it." 
*Harry S. Truman was a quite ordinary 
man. But he was also a quite extraordi- 
nary President." 

For evidence, the author cites the 
same things that all other Truman ap- 
preciators have cited before him. Tru- 
man's undeniable decisiveness (Hiro- 
shima and Korea); his vision (aid to 
Greece, the Marshall Plan, the Truman 
Doctrine); and especially his 1948 vic- 
tory at the polls, which confounded the 
pollsters, the press, both political par- 
ties, and the nation—nearly everyone, 
indeed, but Harry Truman himself. With 
a generosity that not everyone may 
want to share, Author Phillips declares 
that in the fields of civil rights and for- 
eign policy, Truman's three successors 
in office discharged a heavy debt to him. 

This is dangerous ground to occupy, 
and despite his fervor Phillips uneasily 
senses that it is. Time and again, his 
Truman testimonials, having run out of 
plausible foundation, drift lamely into 
the damnation of faint praise. The fact 
that Truman increased the White House 
staff from 600 to 1,200 is listed as one 
of his achievements; so are his January 
budget briefings for newsmen and his 
veto record (250 bills). 

Moreover, Phillips" full catalogue of 
Truman's presidential faults seriously 
undercuts his basic proposition. He con- 
cludes, in retrospect, that the Hiroshima 
bomb was probably unnecessary—Ja- 
pan was already suing for peace. He 
admits that the Potsdam agreements 
encouraged Soviet imperialism. Не 
blames Truman for an unconscionably 
rapid. postwar demobilization, for a 
bankrupt China policy, and for all the 
domestic sins that critics have laid at 
Truman’s door: government by crony, 
incompetence and corruption in Gov- 
ernment, and “the disease of McCarthy- 
ism, which began—and got out of hand 
—while he was in the White House." 

No Sweat. This inconsistent recital is 
further weakened by its setting; it is a 
very careless and graceless book. I 
narrative course defies sensible 
ting: after opening, for exa 
Roosevelt’s death, it leaps 
Hiroshima, then back t 
faltering steps as Presi 
rate and contradk 
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SHIP TO SHORE 


in the USA 
ship Union Pacific 


When you ship into U.S. Pacific 
Coast ports, the best way to route 
your Stateside transportation is 
the automated rail way... on 
Union Pacific, offering direct 
service throughout the west and 
by connecting carriers to any 
point in the United States. Our 
Foreign Freight experts in the 
port cities shown will gladly as- 
sist you—or contact our Foreign 
Freight Department, 11 So. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 60603. 
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DECISIONS’ 


TIME quoted the credo of a Belgian industrialist in a story on the thriving 
international concern he heads. It appeared in TIME’s World Business 
Section, ever attentive to the words and deeds of men of decision. Each 
week TIME focuses on personalities, companies and policies that influence 
the world business community. Factual and concise articles include in- 
formation on Subjects as diverse, literally, as the tea in China and the 


coal in Newcastle. What affects world business, interests TIME — and is 


~ fully reported to millions worldwide in The Weekly Newsmagazine. 
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Don't believe Mercedes-Benz 


is one of the greatest cars 
until you've driven one 


Sam k 
of engineers ha 


ercedes-Be S VONE for many years holding. And much, much more for your safety (по MERCEDES-BENZ 
e зе Series. Mercedes-Benz less than 61 modifications апа new features іп the 
gines : new Coachwork, more new range). 


D impro E ` 
ved brakes, better road- A lot more could be said. But it's quicker for 


you to take a trial run in а new Mercedes-Benz. It's 
the only way of showing you what you're missing 
if you don't already drive one. 
Cadog, 
МЕУ 
рау, z Progra 
ads from Mme; 15 
Pas; rom 4 Passenge с 
Sengers боо 5 tons а ger car types, ranging from 2—6 litres and from 60 to 300 gr. HP/SAE - 19 basic i п 
Sea! 
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ts) +5 Unia мета піз from 3,6 to 26 tons . 7 bus types offering a total of 60 versions (city, 
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If you've known many Germans, you know how precise and 
methodical they are. Sometimes it’s not a terribly endearing 
quality. Not even for other Germans. (Germans are do s 
complaining about how German other Germans аге.) Luft | dm 

But-keep this quality in mind just before take-off on ? " 
hansa jet. Think about the irritating German thoroughne 
the mechanics who worked on your plane. And as yox F. 1 
back into the comfort of your plush seat, an amazing 
| happens. 

l You're comfortable. 
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Working for Prosperity 


used in 
lephones USE isy 

MOT ail and admin 
n in private homes. 


The Republic of South Africa, a country rich 
in natural resources, has an enterprising 7 
population and a healthy economy. Today it 


In South Africa, D 50 nee 
occupies a leading position among the advise their cus l 
trading nations of the world. 


As such, it finds communications systems, 
telephones and teleprinters indispensable for 
the exchange of information. Siemens has 
installed a telex system linking all its main 
cities and enabling the rapid exchange 

of news with neighbouring countries and 
other continents. 

Even small towns have been equipped 

by us with automatic telephone exchanges. 
The material for these was manufactured 

in our Pretoria works, as were over a hundred 


Automatic telex exchange, Johannesburg 
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Mm: & Screen Music 

t (Columbia). The Broadway sea- 
Weest musical hit has spawned a 
original-cast recording. Jerry Her- 
livore repeats his Hello, Dolly! suc- 
lis time with Angela Lansbury 
dof Carol Channing. The title song 
B ils own review: “You charm the 

mht off of the corn, May—mmm.” 
CHARITY (Columbia). Cy Cole- 
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E LISTINGS 


at once. One ш v Lara's Theme, 
——but just barely. 

E NOTHING THRILLED US HALF AS MUCH 
(Epic). This reissue of The Best of Fred 
Astaire is decidedly a collector’s item: 
original recordings of such favorites as 
Cheek to Cheek, Slap That Bass and Let's 
Call the Whole Thing Off, sung and 
danced (the tapping 1S almost as expres- 
sive as the lyrics) by the master. 

JEANETTE MACDONALD AND NELSON EDDY 
(RCA Victor). “Together again,” as the 
previews of coming attractions used to 
say. Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life, Indian 
Love Call, Rose-Marie—they’re all here, 
the original recordings, most of them nev- 
er before put on LP and one, Song of Love 
from Blossom Time, never released at all 
until now. Tramp, Tramp, Tramp to the 
nearest record store. i 

COLOR ME BARBRA (Columbia). Carpers 
have claimed that the second Streisand 
TV special was overproduced, but it would 
take a real Barbraphobe to fault this al- 
bum of songs from the show. From the 
soft-shoe shuffle of Sam, You Made the 
Pants Too Long to Non, C'Est Rien, Strei- 
sand's first venture into French, this rec- 
ord extends the image. 


CINEMA 


"THE RUSSIANS ARE COMING THE RUS- 
SIANS ARE COMING." As a Soviet sailor 
whose sub runs aground on an island off 
the New England coast, Broadway's Alan 
Arkin (Luv) makes light of cold war jit- 
ters in a rib-cracking feature film debut. 

AND NOW MIGUEL. Growing up on a 
sheep ranch in New Mexico proves event- 
ful for the ten-year-old hero (Pat Cardi) 
of a sturdy adventure film by the makers 
of such children's classics as Misty and 
Island of the Blue Dolphins. 

LE BONHEUR. A happy French philander- 
er tacks blissfully between his wife and 
mistress in Director Agnès Varda's ex- 
quisite essay on young love, spelled out 
with considerable cynicism and art. 

BORN FREE. The life and loves of Elsa 
the lioness are joyously re-created from 
the bestselling book by her biographer, 
Joy Adamson. 

MANDRAGCLA. Machiavelli's ribald Ren- 
aissance classic about a Florentine lady's 
virtue, directed with plenty of low period 
humor by Italy’s Alberto Lattuada and 
played as high comedy by Rosanna Schiaf- 
fino and a sporty cast. 

LES BONNES FEMMES. In a perceptive 
drama by French Director Claude Cha- 
brol (The Cousins), the pursuit of hap- 
piness leads four hopeful shopgirls into 
Some of the most bizarre and horrifying 
byways of Paris. 

MORGAN! Polished performances Бу 
Vanessa Redgrave and David Warner lend 
luster to an oddball comedy about an ec- 
centric London painter who woos his 
former wife gorilla-style. 

DEAR JOHN. Swedish Director Lars Mag- 
nus Lindgren studies the sexcapade of & 
lusty sailor (Jarl Kulle) and a winsome 
waitress (Christina Schollin) who dis- 
cover that a weekend abed can sometimes 
lead to love. 

Bee A millionaire disappears, and 
fume He Paul Newman beats the per- 

are s rubbery of Southern California 

п пт. Among the shady ladybirds he 

Bacall E passing are Julie Harris, Lauren 
E nd Shelley Winters. 


THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET. Under Nazi 


е mailed to TIME 
edits SA, Second Са аА naana] 5 Ottho Heldringstraat, Amsterdam 18, Neth 


d 
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rule in Czechoslovakia, a Chaplinesque 
carpenter (Josef Kröner) endures a Kaf- 
kaesque nightmare when his friendship 
with a harmless old button seller (Ida 
Kaminska) is tested by an order for the 
deportation of Jews. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
Christ is part prophet, part social reformer 
in a memorable Bible epic, taken word 
for word from Scripture by Director Pier 
Paolo Pasolini, an Italian Communist. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


ARIEL, by Sylvia Plath. Suicide ended 
the promising career of Poet Sylvia Plath 
in 1963. In these poems written during her 
last months, she dipped her pen in old 
wounds and secret bile and scribbled a 
volume of violent verse that constitutes a 
major contribution to the poetry of abre- 
action. 

MEMOIRS 1945-53, by Konrad Adenauer. 
Der Alte's tone is often too dryly profes- 
sorial, but in the first of two autobio- 
graphical installments he gives a highly 
readable account of Germany's rise from 
defeated enemy to much-courted ally. 

IN MY FATHER'S COURT, by Isaac Bashevis 
Singer. An old master at evoking fantastic 
and various visions of Eastern Europe's 
vanished Jewry, Author Singer is at his 
engaging best remembering his boyhood 
in a Polish rabbi's household. 

1066: THE STORY OF A YEAR, by Denis 
Butler. It is the year of Hastings, and the 
story of the battlefield where one king 
(William the Conqueror) was spawned 
and another (Harold I of England) died. 

THE DOCTOR IS SICK, by Anthony Bur- 
gess. In telling about a philologist hos- 
pitalized with a brain injury, British Hu- 
morist Burgess explores the real meaning 
that lurks behind mere words. 

EARTHLY PARADISE, by Colette: edited by 
Robert Phelps. A life of sensualism and 
intellectual adventure is traced in Colette's 
random reminiscences; nothing in her own 
sensitive fiction is as fascinating as the 
story of her emergence from the shadow 
of a cynical, exploiting husband. 

SELECTED POEMS, by Eugenio Montale. 
The most profound poet of modern Italy, 
Montale is at last given English transla- 
tions (by Robert Lowell, Mario Praz and 
G. S. Fraser, among others) to match his 
European reputation. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 

. Valley of the Dolls, Susann 

(1 last week) 
. The Adventurers, Robbins (2) 
. The Double Image, MacInnes (3) 
The Source, Michener (4) 
Tell No Man, St. Johns (7) 
. The Embezzler, Auchincloss (5) 
Those Who Love, Stone (6) 
. Menfreya in the Morning, Holt (10) 
. Columbella, Whitney 
. The Comedians, Greene (8) 


NONFICTION 

1. The Last Battle, Ryan (1) 
2. Papa Hemingway, Hotchner (2) 
3. In Cold Blood, Capote (3) 
4. Human Sexual Response, 

Masters and Johnson (6) 
5. The Proud Tower, Tuchman 
6. How to Avoid Probate, 2! 
7. The Last 100 Days, 
8. Games People Play 
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Growing populations are putting a 
greater demand on the world's 
limited farm acreage. You can help 
meet this demand and increase 
your income if you have the right 
tractor and equipment. For 
example, if your present acreage 
requires a 60 hp. (PTO) class tractor, 
there is now a faster and more 
efficient unit to do the job. It is 
the new McCormick Farmall® 656, 
This row crop tractor can deliver 
high speed performance or low Speed 
lugging ability with proven economy 


Work more land, more 
efficiently, with the "E c 
powerful new Farmal Reni 


both ways. The model 656 shares 
many features with our largest row 
crop tractors including hydrostatic 
power steering, draft control and 
torsion bar sensing. It has ample 
power to pull a four-bottom plow or a 
heavy duty disk harrow through 
practically any type of soil without 
Strain. See your IH distributor = 

to select the most profitable tractor 
for your operation. He can-give .- 
you the facts and figures on how to 
Produce more with a smaller 
investment plus lower operating costs 
Over a long life of service. Also, 

he backs your equipment with the 
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Newest addition to KLM's jet fleet - the DC-9 
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KLM's newest 
twin-engined jets have | 
three engines! | 


uns in a twin-e 
ү ing a M carefulness too far? Not at | main jets without outside help - this means faster 
and е4, Yoy ae I5 something like buying a | turn-round times at the airport. It also drives a 
TN T the atc model you like, take a test | generator which works the air-conditioning 
60 Е of AL for size - then go through | while the jet is still on the ground. KLM 

' radi nal extras: seat is the first European airline to 
fly the DC-9. Standard equip- 
ment includes: Our reputation. 
Of being the most reliable airline 
in the world. 


ngined jet! Have the | does it do? It enables the captain to start the 
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А олй you drive tomorrow 


М rhe 
3 А be safer because of this | 
M BM engineer in Germany. 


ii 
ts—optical illusions —natural barriers. 
ots— 


ighway safety. 
help road designers and engineers 


plind SP 
All are obstacles to h 
I| put IBM has а way to 
| clear these hurdles. | 
hoss, IBM engineer in Sindelfingen, Germany, 


K. Sc "A nfi 
| Werner computer program to help eliminate poor road visibility 


jas written а 
| around the world. 

Adriver's range of sight directly affects traffic safety. | 
| mut this must be considered while a highway is being designed. 


| Our new road visibility program gets rid of the problem before a single 
“shovel overturns even one piece of earth. With this program, 
aroadway now can be planned on the drawing board—taking into 
account sight barriers such as slopes, hills, woods, bridges, and buildings. 


| This was impossible before, since engineers needed many hours | 
| lor what a computer can now solve within half a minute. | 


"Ou 
Now design time is saved. Roads are completed faster. l 
Construction costs are cut. i 


111966 this computer program will be used in Germany for highway 
planning and construction. 


A T 7 | 
| ‘Oday thousands of kilometers have been planned with 15 other ' 


Tad З 
construction programs developed by Mr. Schoss 
Ad his group 


Liberia, Liby 
P tomorro 
| Othe Safety 


—in Britain, Belgium, The Netherlands, Israel, Iran, 
a, Norway and Denmark. 


E the work of Mr. Schoss can be a major contribution | 
Whe 01 your new, modern highways. | 
| tever you are. 
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MUSEUMS 


RIVERSIDE—Riverside Drive at 
And now a “be-in.” Created by a 
of artists, engineers and poets who With 
their families, live and work communal] 
in an old church at Garnerville, N.Y. Te 
“be-in” aims to make a participant out of 
the spectator, engulfing him in a four- 
room environment ajangle with blinking 
paintings, kinetic machines and hellza. 
poppin sounds. Through June 19, 

GUGGENHEIM—Fifth Ave. at- 89th. An 
interesting if uneven survey of Latin 
American painting in the ’60s includes 
works by 36 artists from nine countries, 
At the same time, U.S. Abstract Expres- 
sionist Barnett Newman gives the ancient 
theme of the Passion a radically new in- 
terpretation in a series of highly nuanced 
black and white abstractions collectively 
titled The Stations of the Cross. Both 
through June 19. 

METROPOLITAN—Fifth Ave. at 82nd. On 
special exhibition are Currier and Ives 
lithographs depicting early American 
modes of transportation; fine 18th century 
English furniture from the Bernard Baruch 
and Leonard Cohn collections; a 150-piece 
display of rare Chinese metalwork; 300 
ancient Peruvian ceramics; royal French 
garden sculpture. And, of course, the per- 
manent offering of Dutch, Flemish and 
French masterpieces. 

FINCH COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART—62 East 
78th. Continuing its double-barreled ар- 
proach, the college offers simultaneous 
but separate exhibitions of old masters 
and young moderns—the former seen in 
some 50 Dutch, Flemish and French paint- 
ings from the Henry H. Weldon Collec- 
tion, the latter in a show tracing the de- 
velopment of 18 contemporary artists’ 
works from inspiration to completion. 
Both through June 30. 

FRICK COLLECTION— Fifth Ave. at 70th. 
A New World entrepreneurs magnificent 
tribute to Old World elegance, the late 
Henry Clay Frick's 158-work collection 
is distinguished by such masterpieces as 
Bellini’s St. Francis in Ecstasy, Holbein's 
Sir Thomas More, Houdon's Diana the 
Huntress, La Tour’s Education of the Vir- 
gin, and Fragonard's series of canvases on 
“The Progress of Love,” commissioned 
and rejected by Madame du Barry. 

ASIA HOUSE—112 East 64th. Highlight- 
ing a selection of precious objects from 
Teheran’s Archaeological Museum is a 
3,000-year-old gold bowl, discovered in 
1958 and one of the most magnificent 
links in a historical panorama of Persia’s 
glorious past dating back seven millenni- 
ums. Through June 19. 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—11 West 53rd. 
Keeping unlikely but not unhappy com- 
pany are Sophia Loren, who never looked 
better than through the lenses of Photog- 
raphers Alfred Eisenstaedt, Pierluigi and 
Peter Basch, all contributors to a review 
of her career (through Sept. 5) and 
the 19th century British romantic paint- 
ег Joseph Mallord William Turner, who 
manages to hold his own with some 
eye-opening experiments in watercolor 
(through June 19). А 

BROOKLYN—Eastern Parkway. The main 
Summer exhibition features the Pomerance 
Collection of ancient art, consisting ОЁ 
142 objects excavated in Egypt, Greece 
and the Near East. More recent scaveng- 
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gif yo F doubtfully at first. Show him to do more jobs under more farming conditions 


is-and he'll bite. anywhere in the world. 
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LETTERS. 


whining and 
as we thank 


a little more determination 
God that we were not born 


in time for Okinawa, Iwo Jima, Omaha 


Beach and Guam. 
inconvenienced too, 
they were, you ve 


Those young guys were 
you know. Because 
got your precious free- 


dom and college education. 


CHARLES К. GRIZZLE 


Burbank, Calif. 


Sir: 


to military service. 
military 15 
those who will | 
valuable experience 1n 


and 


while. For others, 


I agree with the students who object 
For some people the 
a complete waste of time. For 
learn a useful skill or gain 
in human relations 
management, service might be worth- 
like those working to- 


ward an academic career, it is valueless 
and a loss of time that could be put to 
much better use. Furthermore, what does 
a future history or biology professor have 
to offer the armed forces that anyone else 
does not have? The military does not need 
everyone of eligible age. Let it bypass 
those who will contribute least and lose 


the most by being required to serve. 


RICHARD A. Horvitz '66 


behind his unwinnable, unne - 
justified and unconstitutional ene Viet 
Nam? He’s sending our fine young men 
over to that jungle to be slaughtered and 
maimed. However much his domestic pol- 
icies may be commended, in Viet Nam he 
advertises his amazing gaucherie in for- 
eign affairs. 
Roy EDWARD WotrE 

San Francisco 


Sir: As a serviceman in the Army, let 
me tell the public that every American | 
soldier, and each of his Allied colleagues, | 
is dedicated to this war. We do not ў 
seek personal glory, but we do look for- ij 
ward to seeing Communism defeated and 
to seeing a nation restored to a demo- 
cratic way of life. We not only fight the | 
enemy with weapons of war in the field, 

but we also fight poverty, illiteracy and 


disease. 
(SP5) PHILL C. ARCHBOLD 


Viet Nam 


Carrying the Mail 

Sir: You report [May 27] that “80% of 
all the U.S. bombing of North Viet Nam" 
originates from four airfields. Permit me 
to offer a correction. 


Since the beginning of air strikes against 
North Viet Nam, more than 50% of such 
strikes have been flown from U.S. Navy 
aircraft carriers off the coast of Viet Nam. 
With only two attack carriers continu- 
ally on Yankee station launching these 
strikes, that figure may seem incredible. 
It is, nonetheless, accurate, and a trib- 
ute to the skill and determination of the 
officers and men of these ships to whom 
a 16-hour day of hard physical labor, 
tension and danger has become their ex- 
pected routine. 

(Rear Admiral) H. L. MILLER 
Chief of Information 


(29 Harvard College 
1, advanced age (29) Cambridge, Mass. 
Although my al discussion with 


' de ration 

D be Class of 1966, I would 
We them that few if any Americans 
“уп enthusiastic about the prospect 


| гїї service. is, as it was, an 


Sir: One equitable and logical solution 
to the dilemma of the draft would be to 
draft women. Since equality of the sexes 
is gradually becoming a fact and way 
of life, it seems only fair that women 
accept the disadvantages as well as the 
advantages of this equality. Initially, wom- 
en could serve as medical technicians and 
as clerical and administrative aides. When 
real equality of the sexes finally comes, 
perhaps women will be allowed to bear 
arms, fly airplanes, and “man” spacecrafts. 
SHARON F. CHURCH 


It is, 
kene unmatched in monotony, un- 
in frustration, unsurpassed in 
LM bu unavoidable if peace and 
Pm are to be maintained. If the 
Lis full of contradictions, it is also 
a opportunities and hope, and it is 
[Шш to graduates individually to 
КШК one by pursuing the other. 
CHARLES R. MCDOWELL 


tment of Public Instruction 
її, Ariz, 


U.S. Navy 
Glendale, Mo. Washington, D.C. 
Sir: English Novelist (The Old Wives ^ Here's Sand in Your Eye | 


US i 
© boys тау be over 21, but Tale) Arnold Bennett once said: “Мо one 


ОП! be men until they realize that 


courage. You ran away.' It is happier to 
be unhappy in the ordinary sense than to 
have to listen to the end of one's life to 
that dreadful interior verdict." 

: R. MassEY 


[її сап be fought at a с s can possibly be satisfied, or happy, who Sir: Thank you for an interesting cover | 

"ple, We have onl Fs SONORA feels that in some paramount affair he has story on Juan Marichal [June 10], unques- 

fi must be fought t di oday's war, failed to take up the challenge of life. tionably the second-best pitcher in base- | 

feld oday, on today's For a voice within him, which none else ball. Marichal is great—Sandy is greater. | 

" CHARLOTTE D can hear but which he cannot choke, will Bruce T. J. STINEBRICKNER | 

Шо E DUNN constantly be murmuring: ‘You lacked West Hempstead, N.Y. | 
| 
| 


| y, 


Sir: Your choice of Marichal as cover 
subject is tantamount to driving a Volks- 
wagen when there is a Cadillac in the 
garage. 
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Hinsdale, Ill. GEORGE ELLIOTT 


Monrovia, Calif. 


Sir: I was intrigued by the reference to 
the so-called “dead ball” days before 1930. 
While “Home Run" Baker's twelve mag- 
nificent flights over the fence may not set 
the record books aflame, a certain George 
Herman (“Babe”) Ruth managed in 1927 
to hit 60 home runs, a record that stood 
34 years until Roger Maris hit 61, benefit- 
ing from an expanded schedule. 
JAMES J. HORAN 


Verdicts on Viet Nam 


Sir: How can President Johnson expect 
us "nervous Nellies" [May 27] to unite 
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you make clear, both the U.S. and Thai- 
land have learned this well. hai 


ROBERT LAWRENCE 
Los Angeles 


Sir: First, Buddhist monks do not be 
for their food. They are offered it willingly 
and graciously by people who, in so doing 
gain “merit” to augment their Spiritual 
lives. Second, Udorn, Ubon and the parts 
of Bangkok that are neon-lit especially to 
indulge U.S. servicemen are to many other 
peoples an indictment of Western civiliza. 
tion. American-style nightclubs, restau- 
rants and bowling alleys tend to disrupt 
long-established, often exquisitely delicate 
patterns of life. For this we will increas- 
ingly be asked to answer. Third, the insect 
sauce is delicious with roast chicken! 
GREGORY MARONICK 
Peace Corps Volunteer 


Bangkok 


Dust to Dust 


Sir: I have just compiled a second edi- 
tion of a directory listing 800 little maga- 
zines [June 3]. You cite only four, all of 
the stuffy, academic ilk that would have 
been dead long ago (with the possible ex- 
ception of Sixties) if forced to go it alone 
like the truly independent and gutsy pub- 
lications where virtually all significant 
writers get their start. You can't really 
think that those four mags represent the 
field. Did you ever hear of The Smith? 
Poetry Newsletter? Manhattan Review? 
Olé? Earth? Probably not, because you 
live too far off the ground. 
LEONARD V. FULTON 
Editor and Publisher 
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Dust 
El Cerrito, Calif. 


In Their Wonderful Flying Machine 


Sir: With all due respect to the helicop- 
ter industry, permit us to take exception 
to your statement referring to the Bensen 
gyrocopter as “the closest thing to a flying 
chair yet made by man" [May 27]. Tex- 
tron's Bell Aerosystems Company has been 
flying for nearly a year a rocket-propelled 
device known as the Flying Chair. In addi- 
tion, Bell has developed another rocket- 
propelled device, the Pogo Stick. These 
devices have been flown more than 2,500 
times with 100% reliability. The Flying 
Chair doesn't quite match the flight dura- 
tion of Mr. Bensen's craft yet, but we're 
working on that. 

ALBERT W. SPINDLER 

News Bureau Manager 
Bell Aerosystems Co. 
Buffalo 


Not Necessarily So 


Sir: About Gallup's finding that the pub- 
lic is “far ahead" of educators in will- 
ingness to accept innovation in schools 
[June 3]: in education, as in medicine, 
innovation is not necessarily desirable. I 
wonder how many people would ask their 
physicians to prescribe a drug on the sole 
recommendation that it is new. Given that 
novelty per se is not an appropriate cri- 
terion, the educator must turn to other 
criteria—perhaps research findings. But, 
although there are studies supporting the 
notion that team teaching, programmed 
tests, and the Initial Teaching Alphabet, 
for examples, are in some way superior to 
traditional techniques, it is not difficult to 
nd research reports that contradict this 
Conclusion, We must provide the educa- 
[ОГ with assurance that if he innovates, 
the data will not Soon go against him. 
Perhaps the solution lies in the establish- 
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Quite Certain 


Sir: As writers of w 
“the universally ba mw 
less" Carol Channing Special || ® 
we are confused. Having carefully yz 
ourselves on the delayed tape of the 
telecast, we are quite certain that 7 
not receive the Emmy for our good} 
HAL GOLDMAN AND AL Gon) 
Universal Studios : 
Universal City, Calif. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


O3 ТО 


ETTING the story from an area 
G closed to our correspondents 
poses special problems—somewhat 
like but still different from the task 
of covering the other side in World 
War II. Most of the reporting has to 
be done on the periphery, with tech- 
niques that have been well tested for 
years in the process of covering Com- 
munist China. Every facet of that 
kind of reporting was brought to 
bear for this week’s cover story on 
the other side’s dilemma and the 
shadowy figure who runs the North 
Vietnamese war machine, General 
Vo Nguyen Giap. 

We asked ошг correspondents 
around the world to tap every source 
—from the not-for-attribution back- 
ground of intelligence officers to the 
firsthand reports of returning travel- 
ers, including journalists. Scores of 
such sources were interviewed: our 
correspondent in Eastern Europe 
found a Polish girl recently returned 
from Hanoi; the Washington bureau 
talked with a schoolmate of Giap’s 
now living in the nation’s capital; the 
Boston bureau interviewed a French 
journalist-scholar now at Harvard 
who has been close to the problems 
of the Viet Nam area for more than 
20 years. More general sources were 
readily available—monitored broad- 
casts from Hanoi, North Vietnamese 
newspapers, Giap’s own book, Peo- 
ple’s War, People’s Army, published 
in 1961.* 

While many TIME bureaus thus 
contributed to the story written by 
Jason McManus and edited by Ed- 
ward Hughes, the bulk of the report- 
ing task fell naturally to our grow- 
ing Saigon staff. As the war has 
escalated so has our personnel count 
in South Viet Nam. Only a little 


* The background for Artist Louis Glanz- 
man's cover portrait is taken from a French 
photograph of a mosaic in a propaganda 
show now on display in Hanoi. 


more than two years ago, the TIME 
representation there consisted of a 
single resident non-staff reporter, aid- 
ed on frequent occasions by corre- 
spondents going in from Hong Kong 
and Washington. The U.S. military 
presence then totaled about 16,000. 
Today, with 335,000 U.S. military on 
the scene, the TiME-LiFE team in- 
cludes 14 correspondents and pho- 
tographers plus a group of ten South 
Vietnamese. Our Saigon bureau chief 
is Simmons Fentress, formerly of the 
Washington bureau, and his two top 
resident correspondents are Donald 
Neff and William McWhirter. Con- 
stantly shuttling in and out of South 
Viet Nam from Hong Kong are 
Frank McCulloch, our senior cor- 
respondent in Asia, and Reporters 
Karsten Prager and Arthur Zich. 

Headquarters for the staff is a 
small villa, which also serves as a 
residence for Correspondent Neff 
and lodging for the frequent staff 
visitors (U.S. Editor Michael Dem- 
arest has just returned from two 
weeks in Viet Nam, including several 
days in the jungled central high- 
lands). With its one air-conditioned 
room, the villa is looked upon by the 
Saigon staff as practically a dream 
house, but Stateside visitors bring 
back word that it wouldn't be such 
a hot piece of property on the U.S. 
market. 


DUCATION this week runs the 

second installment of "Kudos" 
(from the Greek noun for glory; it's 
singular, not plural), an annual fea- 
ture in TIME since 1925. Two staff 
members also received degrees: 
Managing Editor Otto Fuerbringer, 
an L.H.D. from New York's Wagner 
College, and the publisher of TIME, 
an LL.D. from Vermont's St. Mi- 
chael’s College, with the citation: 
“Behold the whole huge world 
wrapped each week in red-bordered 
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GRAHAM HILL 
1966 winner at 144.317 m.p.h. 
(232.206 k.p.h.) says: 


“Т chose Firestones because I knew 
they'd. come through for me!” 
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"lets see what ASEA can до” 


for MOVING GOODS. ASEA locomotives haul 
some of the world's heaviest trains, used for iron- 
ore transport inside the Arctic Circle. Thyristor 
locomotives are being built in large numbers for 
duty in Sweden and on the European Continent. 
Automation on rails is provided by the ASEA auto- 
pilot, controlling Stockholm underground trains. 


ASEA deck cranes improve cargo-handling effi- 
ciency on modern vessels sailing the seven seas. 
And automation goes to sea too. The propulsion 
machinery of both turbine and diesel ships is now 
being remotely manoeuvred by means of the ASEA 
bridge control system. In addition, ASEA data 
loggers provide a continuous record of the main 
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THE- URSE 


sounds as much or more concerned 
with the dovecoterie, apparently fear- 
ing that optimistic portents from the 
White House would redouble the clam- 
or for a negotiated peace. 

Whatever the President's aim, there 
is ample evidence that Americans re- 
main uneasy over Viet Nam. A Mich- 
igan poll showed that, while 62% ap- 
proved Johnson's overall handling of the 
presidency, 6246 also disapproved of 
his conduct of the war; in Virginia, 


QUESTION OF THE 


FORD & DIRKSEN AT PRESS CONFERENCE liam Carpenter in the Cen- | 
Surprisingly uninformed about success. tral Highlands last week | 


5396 liked the way he was doing his 
job, while 53% disliked the way he was 
doing it in Viet Nam. Yet another poll 
—one the White House does not discuss 
—indicates that the voters may want a 
different man for the task. In Iowa, the 
Des Moines Register reported that while 
the President led Michigan's Republi- 
can Governor George Romney 45% 
to 31% in a January poll, he trailed 
him 46% to 35% in May—and it is 
safe to assume that Viet Nam was a 
major factor in the turnabout. 
. No Magic. Despite these disturbing 
Signs of disquietude, the President's 
Consensus envy is such that he often 
Seems to worry less about sustaining 
his support from the middle than about 
conyenting the dissenters on every 
889; Thus, in a speech last week be- 
оге a group of State Department offi- 
cials, he said pointedly: 

l urge you to remember that Ameri- 


"MR. PRESIDENT: 


cans often grow impatient when they 
cannot see light at the end of the tunnel 
—when policies do not overnight usher 
in a new order. But politics is not magic. 
And when some of our fellow citizens 
despair of the tedium and time neces- 
sary to bring change—as, for example, 
in Viet Nam today—they are forgetting 
our own history.” 

Rare Asperity. It was sound advice 
—and sound history, too; for, as he ob- 
served, it took the U.S. 13 years from 

^ the time the Declaration of 
Independence was signed in 

WEEK 1776 until George Wash- 
з ington was inaugurated as 
the President of a viable 
nation. All the same, it was 
scarcely the kind of talk to 
rally U.S. opinion behind 
him. А more practical ap- 
proach was suggested by a 
namesake of the President's, 
Army Chief of Staff Harold 
K. Johnson, who told a 
group of Oklahoma news- 
men that while Americans 
must naturally be fully in- 
formed about setbacks and 
casualties, they should also 
be told more about “per- 
sonal acts of heroism, civ- | 
ic action and construction 
work” in Viet Nam. Indeed, 
a single act of heroism like | 
that of Army Captain Wil- | 


i 
f 
! 


(see following story) can | 
do more to put the war in focus for | 
most Americans than quartos of con- 
sensus-seeking rhetoric. 

The Presidents reluctance to speak 
more forthrightly prompted G.O.P. 
Senate Leader Everett M. Dirksen and 
House Leader Gerald Ford to ask last 
week: "Mr. President, what can we be- 
lieve?" With unusual asperity, Dirksen 
faulted Johnson for failing to be “can- 
did or consistently credible" on Viet 
Nam. What is needed, he said, is a 
bipartisan committee to examine U.S. 
policy so that Republicans “will be bet- 
ter able to provide that unqualified sup- 
port so necessary to the winning of a | 
swift, secure and honorable p In 
fact, virtually all Americans mig 
convinced of that neces 
kept honestly арш. 
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Once & Future Hero 


If the reasons for the war do not al- 
ways seem clear to all Americans, few 
can fail to be moved by the tales of 
individual valor and self-sacrifice that 
the conflict has inspired. One of the 
most gallant of all was written last week 
on the rugged Kontum plateau by a 
man who had first won hero credentials 
on the football field: Army Captain 
William Stanley Carpenter Jr., 28, the 
famed “lonely end” and captain of West 
Point's 1959 team. | 

In what was clearly one of the major 
battles for U.S. forces to date, Bill Car- 
penter was at the head of a company 
that was pinned down and heavily out- 


RECEIVING BRONZE STAR (1964) 


numbered by a North Vietnamese regi- 
ru ment. After calmly reviewing what 
ү | seemed to be а hopeless situation, he 
| radioed his base camp for bombing and 
napalm strikes: “Put it right on top of 

me. We might as well take some of 

them with us." At week's end Carpenter 
| and other haggard survivors miraculous- 
| ly fought their way out of the trap— 
bringing their dead and wounded with 
them. Said Carpenter: "I'm just happy 
as hell to have my men out of there." 
“Mentality for the Unusual." Re- 
markable as Carpenter's feat was, few 
people who knew him were surprised. A 
superb, all-round athlete at Springfield 
(Pa. High School, Bill Carpenter had 
some two dozen college offers when he 
graduated—including one from the U.S. 
Military Academy. That was the one he 
wanted, and after а one-year brush-up 
course at New York's Manlius School 
Carpenter was admitted tothe Point. ` 
Besides being football Captain and 
holder of five pass-catching records at 
the» acádémy, Carpenter was battalion 


comm er and winner Of a special 
g “inspirational personal cour- 
€ and leadership in athletics.” “Bill,” 


c said former Army Coach Earl (“Red”) 
Blaik, "had the mentality for doing the 


18-19 
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unusual. His kind of leadership was the 
quiet type—action rather than Words 
He'd do something himself on the foot- 
ball field and that would inspire the 
others." 

Glowing Determination. Carpenter 
got reams of publicity for the POsition 
he played—the Blaik-invented “lonely 
end,” who stationed himself near the 
sidelines, never entered the huddle, and 
got his signals for the plays through a 
series of hand-and-foot movements from 
one of the other players. He scored six 
touchdowns in his years at the Point 
encouraged his teammates to extra ef. 
forts by playing under extreme handi- 
caps. Against Oklahoma in 1959, Car- 
penter played with a painful shoulder 
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TONI & CHILDREN 


Leading by doing. 


separation: his left arm was taped to 
his side, yet he caught six passes—one- 
handed. At the end of the season he 
was named an All-America. 

A burning determination glowed 
through all of Carpenter's performances 
at the Point. Everyone he knew was 
aware of the reason behind it. During 
World War II, when Bill Carpenter was 
seven, his father—a private in the 9th 
Infantry Division—died during the fight- 
ing in the Ruhr. Says Bill's pretty wife 
Toni: *He wants to carry on where his 
father left off." 

As soon as he could, after a tour of 
duty as a platoon leader at Fort Camp- 
bell, Ky., Carpenter volunteered for 
duty in Viet Nam. The year was 1963, 
and there were only 12,000 U.S. troops 
in that country at the time. An adviser 
to a South Vietnamese unit, Carpenter 
saw plenty of action, and came back 
to the U.S. with the Bronze Star, the 
Silver Star, a Purple Heart and two 
wounds inflicted by the Viet Cong. 

At the time he had first volunteered 
for Viet Nam, he explained to his wife 
that it would be a good idea to get his 
combat duty over with. Then, after only 
22 months at a school in Fort Knox, 
Bill Carpenter volunteered to serve an- 
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years behind. He's still running against 
Goldwater.” 7 x. 

The California campaign will in fact 
be fought primarily on local issues, with 
one of the biggest questions being how 
many conservative Democratic votes 
Reagan can attract. Some national Re- 
publican strategists 56 California, with 
its large population of newcomers, as 
а microcosm of the nation. Thus a Rea- 
victory in November would be a 


can 
E morale booster for the 


tremendous 


G.O.P., an even more imposing mile- 
post on the road back from 1964 than 
Independent Republican John Lindsay’s 
capture of New York’s City Hall last 
year. For a С.О.Р. conservative to take 
the most populous state in the nation 
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VICTOR REAGAN & WIFE 
Shaking the seismographs. 


would also dent the post-1964 cliché 
that only avowedly liberal Republicans 
can win in heavily populated urbanized 
regions. Meanwhile, Pat Brown is stick- 
ing to his own proven cliché: “The 
tougher the fight, the more I like it." 


POLITICS 


The Peace Candidates 

Viet Nam may yet emerge as a pivot- 
al issue in November's elections—but 
not if most leading candidates can help 
it. "We're running for seats in Con- 
gress," protests a Midwestern Republi- 
can, "not for the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

Intraparty Clawing. Some hopefuls 
figure that opposition to the war may 
nonetheless prove the open-sesame to 
office—despite powerful evidence to the 
contrary in Oregon last month, where 
Democrat Robert Duncan won a hand- 
Some victory in the senatorial primary 
by strongly supporting the Administra- 
Поп on Viet Nam. Most of the antiwar 
candidates, however, are underdogs, 
Who have taken heart from the 7% de- 
cline (to 47%) since April in nation- 
Wide approval of Lyndon Johnson's 
execution of the war. _ 


In seizing on Viet Nam as a long-shot 


bet, these candidates have inverted most 
of the standard political equations. In 
some races, Republicans are the soft- 
liners and Democrats the hard-liners; 
in others, antiwar Democrats are run- 
ning on anti-Administration platforms 
against Republicans who go all the way 
with L.B.J. Bitterest of all are the pri- 
maries, in which the war has Demo- 
crats clawing at Democrats and Re- 
publicans at Republicans,* to wit: 

> In Manhattan's polyglot 19th District, 
Democrat Leonard Farbstein, a mod- 
erate on the war, seeks nomination for 
a sixth term but faces a rough scrap 
with City Councilman Theodore Weiss, 
who demands an end to all bombing in 
Viet Nam and a U.S. cease-fire. 

> In New York's Nassau County, ex- 
OSS Officer and onetime Nixon Speech- 
writer William J. Casey is trying to 
make headway before the June 28 
G.O.P. primary against favored Steven 
B. Derounian, a hard-lining Goldwater 
man, by calling for negotiations “at any 
time.” 

> In Kansas, G.O.P. Congressman Bob 
Ellsworth is trying to strengthen his 
long-shot bid to wrest the senatorial 
nomination from Incumbent James 
Pearson by demanding redoubled ef- 
forts for negotiations and a place for 
the Viet Cong at the bargaining table. 

> In Wisconsin, former Democratic 
National Committeeman David Carley 
is trying to overtake front-running Lieu- 
tenant Governor Patrick Lucey for the 
Democratic gubernatorial nomination 
by demanding an immediate cease-fire 
and a U.S. pullback to coastal enclaves. 

Perhaps the most troubled candidates 
of all are the liberal Democrats, who 
are under violent attack, not from the 
right but from the radicals of the New 
Left. Last week an organization called 
the National Conference for New Politics 
set up shop in New York, Washington 
and Los Angeles under the leadership 
of a couple of acidulous Viet Nam crit- 
ics—Julian Bond, 26, the Georgia Negro 
who was twice denied a seat in the state 
legislature after voicing his admiration 
of draft-card burners, and Simon Casa- 
dy, 57, who was bounced as president 
of the California Democratic Council 
after expressing a similar viewpoint. 
Тһе group hopes to raise $500,000 to 
support "carefully selected" candidates 
—meaning those who want a quick pull- 
out from Viet Nam. 

Most such candidates certainly need 
help. Though at one point there were 
roughly 50 peacenik contenders for con- 
gressional seats, the Pennsylvania and 
California primaries alone scrubbed 16 
of them. Few, if any, of those still in 
the running have much chance of win- 
ning an election. 
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Choosing Up 

> Regular Mississippi Democrats, 
headed by old-line segregationist and 
four-term Senator James Eastland, 61, 
overwhelmingly defeated a challenge by 
the Freedom Democratic Party, whose 
membership is almost 100% Negro. 
Though the F.D.P. received only 12% 
of the primary ballot, the election none- 
theless marked the first time since Re- 
construction that Negroes voted in sig- 
nificant numbers in Mississippi. Also for 
the first time, Eastland will face substan- 
tial opposition in the general election. 
Representative Prentiss Walker, a lead- 
er of the newly vitalized state G.O.P., 
has made no bid for the Negro vote; yet 
many Negroes may vote for him, if only 
to unseat Eastland. 

> South Dakota’s Republican Senator 
Karl Mundt, 66, was nominated for a 
fourth term, winning nearly 75% of 
the vote in a race against Richard Mur- 
phy, 37, an arch-conservative Sioux 
Falls attorney. Murphy dropped his 
membership in the John Birch Society 
in February, accusing it of interfering 
in his campaign; yet with the Bircher's 
characteristic astigmatism, he went so 
far as to label Conservative Mundt as 
a liberal “like Hubert Humphrey." With 
the prestige and seniority of 18 years 
in the Senate, Mundt is seen as a shoo-in 
over Democratic State Representative 
Donn Н. Wright, 44, in November. 

> The Massachusetts Democratic Con- 
vention endorsed former Governor En- 
dicott ("Chub") Peabody for Senator 
and former State Attorney General Ed- 
ward McCormack for Governor in the 
September primary. Peabody, who won 
the convention but lost the primary two 
years ago, while he was still Governor, 
now faces a bitter duel with Bos- 
ton’s Mayot John Collins, who angrily 
claimed that he had been “jobbed” by 
party leaders. McCormack, nephew of 
U.S. House Speaker John McCormack, 
faces an easier race against former 
J.F.K. Aide Kenneth O’Donnell. Chief 
gainers from the Democratic infight- 
ing: Attorney General Edward Brooke, 
all-but-certain G.O.P. nominee to re- 
place retiring Senator Leverett Salton- 
stall, and Republican Governor John 
Volpe, who is running for a second 
consecutive term. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
Heat on Highway 51 


Since his lonely ordeal in 1962 as the 
first Negro student at the University of 
Mississippi, frail, introverted James H. 
Meredith has felt a messianic call. In a 
recent book about his Ole Miss experi- 
ences, Meredith, now a Columbia Uni- 
versity law student, maintains: “Wheth- 
er it was true or not, I had always felt 
that I could stop a mob with the uplift 
of-a-hand. Because of my ‘divine те- 
sponsibility’ to advance human civiliza- 

SER not die." Pis 

„Last week Meredith, 32, put his con- 
viction to the test, though the effort 
seemed neither divinely inspired nor 
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notably responsible. Striding out of 
Memphis along U.S. Highway 51, with 
a Bible in one hand and in the other an 
ivory-headed ebony cane that he had 
acquired during a 1964 trip to Africa, 
Meredith was bound for Jackson, Miss., 
213 miles to the south. The announced 
purpose of the hike was to encourage 
Mississippi Negroes to register as vot- 
ers, to challenge, as he put it, “the all- 
pervasive and overriding fear that domi- 
nates the day-to-day life of the Negro 
in the United States." 

"Hit the Dirt!" Characteristically, 
Meredith had invited neither the com- 
panionship nor the moral support of 
civil rights Establishmentarians; only half 
a dozen personal friends were at his 
side. But by the time he got to De Soto 
County across the Mississippi-Tennessee 
border, there was a small entourage of 
newsmen, along with some 15 Mississip- 
pi state troopers, sheriffs deputies and 
FBI men. 

Two miles beyond Hernando, Miss., 
Meredith was plodding doggedly up a 
small hill when a white man popped 
up from the brush along the highway. 
“Ja-ames Meredith! Ja-ames Meredith!” 
he cried. “J only want Ja-ames Mere- 
dith!” Meredith’s companions scram- 
bled for cover, stumbling over one an- 
other. “Look out, Jim, he's got a gun!" 
cried one. “Hit the dirt!" called an- 
other. Startled, Meredith hesitated. А 
l6-gauge shotgun roared once, and a 
spray of bird shot blasted into Mere- 
dith's right side. He fell to his knees 
and began to wriggle across the high- 
way. Twice more the gunman fired. One 
load missed; the other hit Meredith, 
who lay groaning: “Oh, my God, is any- 
One going to help me?” 

Lawmen plunged into the woods aft- 
er the gunman. Moments later they 
brought out Aubrey James Norvell, 40, 
a pipe-smoking, unemployed hardware 
Salesman from Memphis. Ultimately. 
Norvell, with no known involvement in 


Tacial issues, was charged with assault 
with intent to commit murder. 
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aker as well. "They are so excited 
to see you,” a schoolteacher explained, 
“they want to take a piece of you.” 

Banned Host. What was Kennedy’s 
reason for politicking 1n Africa? He has 
always been interested in that conti- 
nent, he insisted, and wants to learn 
more about it. Or was it just part of the 
Senator’s supercharged, global headline 
safari (TIME, May 20)? “Must I stop 
traveling,” he demanded, “because 
someone will say I'm after publicity?” 

Whatever his motive, the results were 
positive both for his own reputation 
and for the morale of South Africa’s 
voiceless millions. The white-suprema- 
cist regime of Hendrik Verwoerd had 
done what it could to limit Kennedy’s 
impact. It imposed a five-year “ban” 
— social and political excommunication 
without stated cause or trial—on Ian 
Robertson, 21, head of the National Un- 
ion of South African Students, who had 
first invited Kennedy to that country. It 
also barred foreign newsmen who want- 
ed to accompany Kennedy on his four- 
day tour. The only government repre- 
sentatives he saw were policemen. 

Wrong Sex. Spurred on by the re- 
gime’s efforts to downplay his visit, resi- 
dent correspondents combined with the 
Senator’s own staff to assure full cov- 
erage of his every move. Large crowds 
seemed equally intrigued by the visitor. 
Students carried him on their shoulders. 
At Jan Smuts Airport in Johannesburg, 
an Indian youth gave him an enthusi- 
astic kiss ("Wrong sex,” said Kennedy), 
and two coeds unfurled a banner pro- 
claiming WE LOVE YOU BOBBY. 

For his part, Kennedy shook every 
hand in sight—white, black and brown 
(and on one occasion scared the day- 
lights out of a black who thought the 
big bwana was going to hit him). In 
Durban, Kennedy stood atop a car and 
sang We Shall Overcome with his au- 
dience. In Groutville, he visited Albert 
Luthuli, the Nobel Peace Prize winner 
and leader of the proscribed African 
National Congress. At Cape Town Uni- 
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versity, standing next to the symbolic 
empty chair that Ian Robertson could 
not occupy, Kennedy told his racially 
mixed audience: “We must recognize 
the full human equality of all our peo- 
ple—before God, before the law and in 
the councils of government, for the sin- 
gle and fundamental reason that it is 
the right thing to do.” 

Reinforcements Next Time. One of 
Kennedy’s few outspoken critics was 
Blaar Coetzee, Deputy Minister of Ban- 
tu [Negro] Administration, who called 
the Senator a “little snip,’ and vowed 
that South Africa would not be intimi- 
dated by the U.S. or Great Britain. 
The pro-government Afrikaans press 
was also antagonistic, but the English- 
language papers were enthusiastic. 
“Kennedy’s visit" gushed the opposi- 
tion Rand Daily Mail, “was the best 
thing that has happened to South Africa 
for years.”* Kennedy even got on well 
with the leaders of the South African 
Foundation, a business-sponsored pro- 
motional organization. After a private 
meeting, foundation officials invited 
Kennedy to return next year. He said 
he would love to and might bring along 
some of his nine children. Then, after 
a warm reception in Tanzania, the Sen- 
ator, more tousled than ever, headed 
for Kenya and Ethiopia. 


CULTS 


The Moribund Kingdom of Ben 


Riding a milk-white steed, dazzlingly 
attired in a white flannel suit and gold- 
en necklace with ruby pendant, be- 
whiskered, 240-lb. Benjamin Purnell cut 
a commanding figure around the Mich- 
igan fruit-marketing community of Ben- 
ton Harbor. A grade-school dropout 
who was the master of mostly untaught 
arts, he was the self-proclaimed Sev- 
enth Messenger of Christ. Though one 
coruscant message was celibacy, Pur- 
nell was accused more than once of se- 
ducing teen-age girls in so-called puri- 
fication rites. Another tablet from Pur- 
nell’s private Sinai was the promise of 
earthly immortality, a cup that Ben 
himself let pass, dying in 1927 of tu- 
berculosis, diabetes, hardening of the 
arteries, asthma, interstitial nephritis 
and a leaky heart. 

Undaunted by his demise, Purnell’s 
reverent followers to this day keep his 
shrunken body embalmed within the 
130-acre colony where he reigned as 
King Ben of the House of David. But 
immortality has proved equally elusive 
for the faithful, and death has succeed- 
ed, where scandal and scoffery failed, 
in dooming the perfervid, long-thriving 
sect. Once the House of David had 1,200 
members, controlled a business empire 
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Immortality plus Medicare. 


valued at $10,000,000, and won nation- 
wide fame as a communal colony whose 
male members kept their beards un- 
shaved and locks uncut in emulation of 
Christ. Today, in pathetic contrast, its 
membership has dwindled to barely 90, 
all but a few of them over 65. By last 
week most members of the House of 
David had signed up for Medicare. 

Predestined Harbor. For shiftless, 
Kentucky-born Ben Purnell, the road 
to Benton Harbor was a circuitous one. 
After traveling around the U.S. in the 
1890s in a carnival wagon, he landed 
in Detroit and made off with 200 fol- 
lowers of the Israelite faith founded by 
18th century English Fanatic Joanna 
Southcott. Because the Lord was “bent 
on harboring people,” Purnell decided 
that Benton Harbor was their predes- 
tined home. 

The cult still has expansive holdings, 
but it long ago misplaced both its prose- 
lytizing and promotional zeal. The 
House of David’s barnstorming base- 
ball team, its most renowned attraction 
for 25 years, was disbanded back in 
1937. Also gone are Chic Bell’s bearded 
touring musicians. The colony's pictur- 
esque Benton Harbor amusement park 
once attracted 200,000 visitors a year, 
now draws fewer than 30,000. So de- 
pleted are the ranks that outsiders have 
to be hired to operate the shabby House 
of David Hotel in downtown Benton 
Harbor. Sighs pigtailed Tom Dewhirst 
58, head of the Benton Harbor Cham- 
ber of Commerce: "Nothing new has 

happened around here in 30 years." 
Private Siberia. Though slowed by 
age, Surviving members ро on doing 
their assigned chores. In the colony's 
crafts shop last week, Frank Rosetta, 
73, and Reg Herbison, 81, were still 
making picture frames and statuettes 
рн. From her apartment 
= salem," one of the House of 

David's less than paradisaical buildings, 

Ada Jeffrey was minding the colony's 
dairy operation as she has done for 60 
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years. They do not expect to wait too 
long for the Millennium, when they will 
be among God's 144,000 elect, as King 
Ben had always promised. 

Under his firm rule, it was from the 
start an autarchic colony, raising its 
own vegetarian food supplies, r 
its private bakery, print shop and green- 
houses. For a time, the colony even 
had its own Siberia, a Lake Michigan 
island to which backsliders were Бар. 
ished to brood on their sins. Since man 
was evil, members could marry but 
were supposed to remain celibate—not. 
withstanding King Ben’s example. 

The same precepts are followed to- 
day, but as one oldtimer said recently; 
“They don’t seem so important to us 
any more. Now it takes all we can do 
just to live from day to day.” In any 
case, the House of David has not taken 
a new member since Paul Johnson was 
converted ten years ago. Now 32, John- 
son runs two of the sect’s apple or- 
chards, dutifully puts the profits in the 
common kitty. Youngest member of 
the House of David by far, he may also 
turn out to be its last—and, not inci- 
dentally, sole mortal heir to the remain- 
ing riches of the Kingdom of Ben. 


KANSAS 


The Potawatomi Revisited 


In the misty backwaters of Indian 
legend, a fierce prairie tornado struck 
the Potawatomi tribe encamped along 
the Kansas River. The dead were buried 
оп and around the 250-foot hill that is 
now called Burnett’s Mound, on the 
southwestern edge of Topeka, and the 
Great Spirit was enjoined to protect 
the place forever from the twister’s 
deadly cone.* Topeka’s immunity to 
catastrophic tornadoes had itself be- 


unning 


* As described in an old Potawatomi song: 
“The grass is moving, the trees are moving, 
the whole earth is moving.” 
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making his first checkout flight in the 
craft, inexplicably failed to get out. 
Down from 25,000 ft., followed by Cot- 
ton's T-38, the giant bomber plummeted 
like a felled eagle. It smashed belly- 
down into the Mojave Desert, explod- 
ing into a thousand pieces. The long, 
proud neck was broken off and hurled 
50 yds.; the heat was so fierce that much 
of the fuselage melted into rivulets of 
metal. Cross’s body was found in the 
unblown copilot's ejection capsule. 

A few miles away, the flaming, dis- 
integrating F-104 slammed into the 
ground; Walkers shattered corpse was 
also inside his craft—minus his helmet, 
leading to speculation that he might 
have been killed as the B-70 sheared 
through his canopy. 

For Walker, 45, a self-effacing one- 
time Pennsylvania farm boy, the tragedy 
spelled the end of a daredevil career 
that reached its climax with the 1963 
X-15 record altitude flight in which he 
touched the skirts of space, buttressed 
the theory (now under investigation by 
NASA) that man may be able to leave 
and return to the atmosphere in fixed- 
wing craft. 

."Indefensible." At week's end, as the 
Air Force convened a 62-member board 
of inquiry, few thought that Walker 
could have carelessly rammed the bomb- 
ег; there was speculation that turbu- 
lence or the B-70's backwash may have 
caused the collision. But the circum- 
Stances surrounding the crack-up raised 
other questions, Though it is standard 
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XB-70 SPINNING TO EARTH 
For a Madison Avenue routine. 


procedure for manufacturers of Air 
Force equipment to take pictures of 
their craft in flight, both for publicity 
and research purposes, even Pentagon 
officials conceded that last week’s spec- 
tacular line-up was hardly standard. 

In Washington, Chairman George 
Mahon of the House Appropriations 
Committee, declared: “The loss of these 
men, and an aircraft in which more 
than $500 million has been іпуеѕќе 
while accommodating the public x 
tions department of a private come 
is indefensible.” Actually, t 
closer to $750 million. 
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LSD 


Three letters, on a drawing of three cubes, appeared not 
long ago on a fence at the University of Wisconsin with the 
slogan: YOUR CAMPUS TRAVEL AGENT—ONE TRIP IS WORTH 
A THOUSAND WORDs. Just about everyone at Wisconsin 
knew what kind of “trip” that was: the voyage into "inner 
space,” the flight into or out of the self, provided by LSD. 

More than half a century ago, the noted American neu- 

rologist, Weir Mitchell, chewed some of the mescal buttons 
of the peyote cactus and reported that he felt “as if the 
unseen millions of the Milky Way were to flow in a sparkling 
river before my eyes.” He predicted “а perilous reign of the 
mescal habit when this agent becomes attainable.” To some, 
it seems that the perilous reign has begun—not through 
Mitchell’s bitter buttons but through their enormously more 
powerful relative, lysergic acid diethylamide. 

The U.S. has lately become familiar with the accounts of 
some users who report dazzling states of heightened aware- 
ness or mystical experiences worthy of St. Teresa of Avila; 
others claim insights that have changed their lives. In John 
Hersey’s latest novel, Too Far to Walk, the Devil feeds 
Faustus LSD (“The closest equivalent to infinity in sheer 
living") There have also been stories of "bad trips"— 
writhing nightmares that end in the nearest psychiatric ward. 
Occasionally LSD is a one-way trip. Since the recent flood 
of sensational publicity about LSD has let up somewhat, it is 
possible to assess the phenomenon more calmly. LSD is cer- 
tainly not the means of instant, universal bliss that its most 
extreme and most ludicrous proponents make it out to be. 
Nor is it an indication of diabolical decadence or proof 
that, as Critic Leslie Fiedler predicted some time ago, the 
U.S. is changing from a “whisky culture to a drug culture." 
But LSD is considerably more than a mere fad. 

The Food and Drug Administration estimates that “tens 
of thousands" of college students are using it or have tried 
it. In Los Angeles, a recent survey showed as many as 200 
victims of bad trips in the city's hospitals at one time. In 
New York City, Dr. William Frosch of Bellevue Hospital 
and New York University Medical Center guesses that the 
number of steady users in the city has doubled from 5,000 
to 10,000 during the past year. A Hollywood mogul, a 
Broadway producer and a noted drama critic all agree that 

60% of stage and screen performers are using it. Los An- 
| geles has a dance joint called The Trip, and until recently 
| featured one called Lysergic à Go-Go. “Acid heads" are 
apt to "turn on" in walk-up pads and ride-up penthouses— 
but seldom in slums, where people want their escape straight 
rather than disguised as “insights” or “breakthroughs.” LSD 
so far is strictly a middle-class phenomenon. 


The Supply 

Last month two Senate committees held hearings on the 
uses and abuses of LSD. In testimony, the Food and Drug 
Administration and the National Institute of Mental Health 
opposed federal legislation that would have made mere pos- 
session of LSD a crime—although California and Nevada 
| have since passed such statutes. Restrictive legislation, say 

| Administration officials, would only cut off the supply for 
legitimate research. (This has already partially happened be- 
cause of 15015 notoriety.) Besides, it is argued, the situation 
can be-handled by merely sharpening existing rules, to pro- 
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The Psychiatric Hope 
Through the ages, men have sought out drugs tod 
physical aches and pains ог to alleviate, like the p= dn 
Homer describes, their mental ones. More tab. d 
have been the substances used to bring mortal fihi i a gr 
presence of the divine. Such was the mysterious от} m to 
tioned in a Sanskrit chronicle. Nomads on the Kittfaperience 
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separate things from each other, or from o 

dissolved also. This may cause the impreso d pes 
limbs and torso are liquefying and flowing away (horror!); 
or that one is in such close rapport with others in the room 
that one can read their thoughts (love!); or that the barriers 
of logic have disappeared to reveal a tremendous insight, for 
instance, that death and life are the same (truth!). 

The other major effect of psychedelic compounds is a 
vastly increased suggestibility. Say “I’m so happy!” and 
savor the ecstasy; say “Miserable me!” and feel the hot tears 
of self-pity. This souped-up sensitivity may account for the 
apparent vividness of ordinary colors under the influence of 
the drugs, though tests show that vision is actually impaired | 
slightly. It certainly reinforces the horrors. 

LSD cultists say that sessions should be carefully prepared, 
under the guidance of an experienced “leader.” Leary calls 
this “perhaps the most exciting and inspiring role in society. 

A leader is a liberator, one who provides illumination, one 
who frees men from their lifelong internal bondage." 


Diagnostic X Ray 

Such rhapsodizing is pure, pretentious guff to most of the 
psychiatrists and psychologists who have worked with LSD, 
psilocybin and mescaline; they consider it the kind of happy 
talk that exerts a strong appeal on just the sort of unstable 
people most likely to be injured by the drugs. Under the 
influence of LSD, nonswimmers think they can swim, and 
others think they can fly. One young man tried to stop a car 
on Los Angeles’ Wilshire Boulevard and was hit and killed. 
A magazine salesman became convinced that he was the 
Messiah. A college dropout committed suicide by slashing 
his arm and bleeding to death in a field of lilies. Says Los 
Angeles Psychiatrist Sidney Cohen, one of the country's 
leading LSD experts: “If we can tolerate unsupervised use of 
LSD, why not Russian roulette? Or why not let children play 
with hand grenades?” 

Chicago Psychiatrist Dr. Marvin Ziporyn, who has ad- 
ministered LSD to some 50 patients since 1960—besides 
taking it himself, along with his attorney wife—sees LSD's 
laying bare of the personality in purely diagnostic terms. 
“ISD is, if you like, a psychiatric X ray,” he says. “With LSD 
you have no greater vision of the universe than you did 
before. It no more expands your consciousness than an 
X ray expands your lungs when you see them on the screen. 
All you do is get a better look.” 

Some researchers, while sneering along with Dr. Ziporyn 
at the view of LSD as instant mysticism, feel that the 
psychedelic drugs may eventually do more than merely give 
the psychiatrist a better look. There is evidence that it may 
be effective in rehabilitating alcoholics and narcotics ad- 
dicts. Several doctors, among them Eric Kast of the Chicago 
Medical School, have reported LSD useful in relieving both 
the pain and anxiety of dying patients. Kast theorizes that 
the dissolution of anticipation, the concentration on the 
present moment, which may be beneficial to the dying, is 
also what appeals to some of the young, for whom so much 
of life is deferred. “LSD impairs anticipation, and that’s the 
sole characteristic that puts us on top of the animal heap,” 
says Kast. “If people no longer feel the need to calculate 
the necessary delays before acting, then chaos could re- 
sult.’ Often, relief over the lifted burden comes into con- 
flict with a lingering sense of responsibility, and this, Kast 
suspects, is the cause of many a bad trip. 

No responsible authority favors use of LSD without close 
scientific supervision. On the other hand, no responsible 
authority wants to stop research into the potentially vast 
possibilities of LSD and other “mind drugs.” New sub- 
stances are already forecast, notably a “smart pill,” derived 
from RNA, to speed up the learning process; this has given 
rise to the slightly uneasy crack that in a few years “peo 
won't ask you what books you're reading, but t.d 
youre taking.” Some of the drugs may be | 
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THE WORLD 


U.S. TROOPS CHARGE AT CU CHI 


Spoiling for a fight they are confident they can win. 


NORTH VIET NAM 
The Red Napoleon 


(See Cover) 
Strike to win, strike 
success is certain; 
if it is not, then don’t strike. 
—General Vo Nguyen Giap 
The tangled jungle scrub of Cu Chi 
lies only 20 miles northwest of Saigon. 
For nearly two decades it has been the 
impregnable preserve of the Viet Cong 
—until one bright sunny morning when 
unexpected guests arrive. They are 
some 80 Armored Personnel Carriers 
of the U.S. 25th Infantry Division. 
Crashing through thickets, the APCs 
weave and crisscross, stitching the jun- 
gle with lethal, preplotted patterns of 
.30-cal. and M60 machine-gun fire. 
Grudgingly the Viet Cong give way, fir- 
ing back carefully to conserve their 
slender hoard of ammunition. 
The American attackers know no 
such frugality of fire. The APCs grind 
to a halt; there is a rumble from the 
rear; and volley after volley of 105-mm. 
shells whispers overhead to crash down 
among the enemy in an endless, earth- 
shaking, invisible whiplash of steel. 
Then the U.S. warplanes arrive, diving 
just ahead of the APCs to rend the for- 
est with their 20-mm. cannon and 2.75 
FOE E APCs move forward into 
e SMOKE, are stopped again by a z 
et of fire. The Us. sortie К 
into his radio. In response, five miles 
away a battery of huge 175-mm. guns 
elevates slowly, and Systematically begins 
to destroy théremnant of resistance, 
~The APCs Churn forward once more. 


only when 


— [n their wake comes a line of bulldoz- 


erswThey level anything still standing. 
“Wat was once a good-size jungle be- 


comes a desert piled with brush. Oc- 
casionally, there is an enormous explo- 


28 


sion as "the tunnel rats," having exca- 
vated a Viet Cong burrow, blow it up. 
When it is all over, only the stench of 
cordite mingling with Cu Chi’s grey 
dust and the drifting blue smoke of 
bombs lingers over the desolation. Cu 
Chi will not soon harbor Viet Cong 
again, at least by day. 

The Big Rear. Operation Kahuku, 
which cleared Cu Chi, was but one 
of some 60 major Allied search-and- 
destroy missions in the last 100 days. 
While the headlines were filled with 
South Viet Nam's Buddhist-fueled po- 
litical crisis, the Allies, running an aver- 
age of 15 battalion-size-or-larger oper- 
ations each week, have been methodi- 
cally hunting down the enemy. From 
north of Hué to south of Saigon, from 
the Cambodian border in the Central 
Highlands to Binh Dinh on the South 
China Sea, spearheaded by the armor 
and artillery and airpower of the U.S., 
the Allies have been hitting the Viet 
Cong and their North Vietnamese rein- 
forcements where they live (see map), 
seizing enemy stockpiles of rice and salt 
and weapons. Even in the enemy re- 
doubts where ground forces have not 
yet penetrated, the threat of the bombs 
from high-flying Guam-based B-525, fall- 
ing like rain from a silent sky, haunts 
the Communists' sleep, keeps them on 
the move. 

Last week U.S. officials disclosed that 
16,000 Red troops had been killed in 
the first four months of 1966, nearly 
equal to the 19,000 that. were infiltrat- 
ed down the Ho Chi Minh trail from 
North Viet Nam in the same period. 
Down the trail must also come nearly 
all the ammunition to supply the Czech 
and Chinese weapons of the 30,000 
North Vietnamese regulars now in the 
South. Whether by truck, oxcart, bi- 
cycles carrying up to 500 jbs., elephant 
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men into position in Viet Nam some 
8.000 miles away. American officers 
smoothly engineered the switch from 
their status as advisers to a native army 
to that of members of an American 
army in the field. The original concept 
of the use of American troops to guard 
enclaves of vital government real estate 
and plug the holes in Vietnamese de- 
fenses, reacting only when the Vietnam- 
ese had found and fixed the enemy, was 
soon expanded. The Americans were 
out on their own, looking for kills. 

Giap, for his part, was unconvinced 
that U.S. intervention would be able to 
slow his momentum. In October, he 
launched an assault on the Special 
Forces border camp of Plei Me, 30 
miles south of Pleiku, intended as the 
opening of a concerted drive to cut 
Viet Nam in half from the Cambodian 
border to the South China Sea. His tech- 
nique was à carbon copy of past suc- 
cesses at the camps of Duc Co near 
Pleiku and Dong Xoai, northeast of Sai- 
gon, earlier in the year: to attack an 
isolated camp and then ambush the 
South Vietnamese force charging to 
the camp's rescue. 

But at Plei Me, it was the newly ar- 
rived Ist Air Cavalry that came charg- 


j 
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ing—and by rotors not roads. In the 
month-long battle that followed, Giap's 
soldiers at first stood their ground and 
fought ferociously, sending the U.S. 
death toll up to 240 in one week, the 
highest of the war. But Communist loss- 
es were far higher, owing in large part 
to the 1st Air Cav's helicoptered artil- 
lery, rocket-firing choppers and tactical 
air support. Giap's men finally broke 
and ran, and the 1st Air Cav relentless- 
ly pursued them in a campaign cul- 
minating in the battle of Ia Drang Val- 
ley, where the slaughter of 2,262 of his 
men was a hideous revelation to Giap 
of the new kind of war and enemy that 
he faced. 

Speed & Surprise. North Viet Nam's 
first major surprise was the 1st Air Cav's 
ability to airlift its 105-mm. howitzers 
over trackless jungle and keep the guns 
supplied with shells. The division moved 
its guns 67 times during the campaign | 
—and only once overland. Some 33,000 
shells were fired, 6,500 alone during a 
single, intense 24-hour engagement. The 
Ist Air Cav’s battalions were shifted 40 
times by helicopter, and 13,257 tons of 
supplies were airlifted to its men before 
the remnants of the Communist forces 
scuttled to safety in Cambodia. It was 
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stunning defeat for Giap's forces. 
Thanks is d helicopter, the U.S. had 
found a way to overpower the guer- 
rilla fighter with his own methods: 
speed and surprise. і j 
Spe on s Volcano. Nothing in 
Giap's experience or theoretical man- 
ual of strategy had prepared him for the 
quality or magnitude of the US. inter- 
vention. Though Vo, his family name, 
means “force,” and Giap, his given 
name, means “armor,” the architect of 
North Viet Nam’s army was born near 
the city of Vinh, the son of a bourgeois 
landowning family that had fallen into 
penury. By the time he was 14, he was 
a member. of a clandestine, anti-French 
sect; four years later the French clapped 
him in jail for political agitation. It 


Giap fled to China. His wife 

behind, was arrested by the F 
and died in prison. Under the aegis of 
the Chinese Communists, the Viet 
Minh was founded, with Giap a 1941 
charter member along with Ho Chi 
Minh. Ho ordered the little professor 
to specialize in military affairs, and the 
career of the Red Napoleon began. 
His first self-education was in guerrilla 
operations against the Japanese who 
then occupied Viet Nam. The oss sup- 
plied Giap with American weapons to 
that end, but Giap was looking to the 
future: he cached most of them for 
use in the resumed struggle against 
the French. On Aug. 15, 1945, as the 
Japanese surrendered, he led his guer- 
rillas into Hanoi and took over the city 


stayed 
rench, 
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GIAP'S MEN RAISING VICTORY FLAG AT DIENBIENPHU IN 1954 
Not flexible enough to work around the flaw. 


proved a fortuitous incarceration. Be- 
hind bars he met Fellow Militant Minh 
Thai, who became his first wife. And 
the French police commissaire for Vinh 
took a liking to the brilliant, angry 
young Giap, got him out of prison, 
and sent him off to one of the best 
French schools in Indo-China. He won 
his baccalaureate, and for four years 
taught history at a lyceum in Hanoi. 
. Giap was an accomplished lecturer 
in French history who "could step to a 
blackboard and draw in the most mi- 
nute detail every battle plan of Na- 
poleon,” one of his former students re- 
calls. A passionate ascetic who. could 
veer abruptly from violent emotion to 
icy control, he was early dubbed “The 
volcano and the snow” by his associates. 
“We were all intrigued,” Says опе, “by 
"his passion | for Napoleon and the French 
-Revolution. And we used to tease him 
«when he Tailed against the French, by 


asking ‘Are you sure you don’t want to 

Б oleon? " Giap did, in his own 
"way: he was already a member of the 
Communist Party. 


When the party was banned in 1939, 
30 


for Ho Chi Minh, and the Democratic 
Republic of Viet Nam was born. 

When the French returned, Ho or- 
dered Giap as Commander in Chief of 
the North Viet Nam army to meet Gen- 
eral Jacques LeClerc at the airport. 
Giap flew into a towering rage, ranting 
that he would never shake hands with 
any Frenchman. Uncle Ho listened for 
a while and then said: “You have two 
hours before his plane arrives, so why 
don’t you go into the corner and ery 
your eyes out. But be at the airport. 
Giap went. But such emotional out- 
bursts led Ho to leave Giap at home 
when he went off to Fontainebleau to 
negotiate with the French. While Ho 
was away, Giap was virtual dictator, 
and he used the time with ruthless ef- 
ficiency to execute hundreds of nation- 
alist—but non-Communist—leaders. He 
had always been Opposed to a nego- 
tiated peace with the French. When the 
Fontainebleau talks failed, Giap was de- 
lighted, and his eight-year war against 
Paris got under way. 

„Не had already remodeled his guer- 
rillas along Communist people's army 
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rived in force, resent it. 
Unlike the fight against the French, 


whom he took on largely within what 
is now North Viet Nam, Giap today 


must wage war by remote control, with 


every foot of the long line of command 
under potential attack day and night. 


He must wield the most cumbersome 
logistical system since Hannibal brought 
his elephants over the Alps, winding 
down through the mountains and jun- 
gles of Laos and Cambodia. Captured 
diaries of infiltrators tell harrowing tales 
of the journey. Marchers carry 70-16. 
packs up 40° slopes, cope with insects, 
snakes, mud, hunger, disease and even, 
occasionally, the attacks of wild ani- 
mals. “Five of the men have died of 
malaria," observed one diarist. “Food 
situation getting critical,” noted anoth- 
er, “will have to cut ration below 500 
grams. The word tonight is that there 
is no rice stored at the next two sta- 
tions.” And once Giap’s men arrive, 
he must keep them supplied by the 
same tortuous, 800-mile route. Ev- 
ery pair of 81-mm. mortar rounds fired 
by Giap's men in the South represents 
a three-month hike down the trail by 
one man. 

Guitars & Tennis Rackets. Unable to 
view or even get close to the battlefield 
itself (unlike Westmoreland, who tours 
his commands four times a week), Giap 
must rely on reports from his command- 
ers in the field that he cannot check 
—which probably leads to a rosier pic- 
ture of the war than is justified by facts. 


BICYCLE AMBULANCE IN NORTH VIETNAMESE C 
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бароре Hanoi, thanks to the careful tar- 


geting of the U.S. bombers, as a popu- 
lation center 15 probably safer than any 
place in South Viet Nam today, its at- 
mosphere is hardly conducive to clear- 
headed armchair generalship. Bomb 
shelters are everywhere: at 8-ft. inter- 
vals between sidewalks and curbs sit 
concrete, barrel-sized holes for indi- 
viduals to jump into, pulling manhole 
covers atop them. Slit trenches deface 
Hanoi's lovely leafy parks, where the 
flame trees last week were still in bloom, 
trunks neatly whitewashed. 

Along the streets, under billboards 
depicting exploding American aircraft 
and vicious, monkey-faced American 
soldiers bayoneting pregnant women, 
flow two sorts of traffic: myriads of bi- 
cycles and camouflaged military trucks, 
Uncle Ho's yellow star embellishing their 
radiators. Creaky old French trams still 
clatter by in trains of twos and threes 
punctually every ten minutes—unless 
stopped in their tracks, as happens ever 
more frequently when U.S. planes de- 
molish a nearby power source. 

In some ways, Hanoi is even prosper- 
ing. A good rice crop after two medio- 
cre ones has put more food in the shops, 
and people look well-fed. Uncle Ho's 
austere example in private dress is losing 
emulation: Hanoi women are beginning 
to blossom in bright, gaily patterned 
blouses, and modest but earnest suits 
are replacing the peasant tunics of the 
men. “The State Store,” once an elegant 
French department store, offers second- 
hand violins, guitars, and there are ten- 
nis rackets, jerseys and soccer boots for 
the boys who still gambol under the 
Red River Bridge. But there are also 
shortages, and some inflation, notably 
in the price of fish, shrimp, fruit and 
vegetables. 

The situation is far starker in the 
countryside. Hanoi and the port of Hai- 
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phong are islands surrounded by a sea 
of discriminate destruction as the U.S. 
Air Force and Navy jets hammer 1n ever 
larger sorties at North Viet Nam's ca- 
pacity to fuel the war in the South. 
From May to October of last year, the 
number of strikes increased 100070 , and 
after the bombing pause early this year, 
the number soared again, until Ho's 
land is now receiving 1,500 times the 
amount of bombing as was the case just 
a year ago. The Air Force has destroyed 
more than 300 bridges in North Viet 
Nam and damaged 800 more; Ho's high- 
way system has been cut in more than 
2,000 places; the two rail lines run- 
ning northwest and northeast out of 
Hanoi have been splintered in more 
than 200 places. 

That anything moves at all overland 
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DIGGING HANOI AIR-RAID SHELTERS 
Hideous revelation of a new war. 


in the North is due to the continuous, 
primitive efforts of some 225,000 la- 
borers conscripted into repair duty. But 
U.S. flyers have so interdicted and har- 
assed the lines further to the South that 
lately, in desperation, the trucks are 
rolling again by day—and providing fat 
targets once again. Nearly 1096 of Ha- 
noi's truck fleet of 15,000 has been de- 
Stroyed since the first of the year. The 
nation's major power plants are hit time 
and again, but only 20% of North Viet 
Nam's power supply has been knocked 
out at any one time. The reason: the 
vast majority of generators are built 
into flood-control dams in the Red River 
valley, and dams and levees are still 
proscribed targets. 

The measured use of American air- 
power is aimed at making it simply too 
costly for Giap to keep supplying the 
war effort in South Viet Nam. The U.S. 

ilitary would like to increase the pres- 

nine the port of Haiphong where 
Some supplies come in, and hit the 
_ Source targets" of gasoline that keep 

fhe trucks running. So far, Defense 
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Secretary McNamara and the 
House are holding back. Their argu- 
ment: the present balance of terror in 
the air war is sufficient, and most Sup- 
plies come in overland anyway from 
China. Mining Haiphong would risk 
Russian and British ships that call, also 
civilian life, as would bombing the 
source targets. The Air Force would 
also like to hit Giap's ammunition fac. 
tories, but there are none, save for 
Haiphong, which is one big ammuni- 
tion factory. 

Propaganda Prisoner. For all the dif- 
ficulties in his command and logistics, 
General Giap is still sending infiltrators 
down the trail, though the rate has 
dropped back to 3,500 a month from 
its peak of 7,000 last March. But what 
he will do. with the force he has as- 
sembled in South Viet Nam remains 
the real question. 

'The best U.S. intelligence is that the 
Conqueror of Dienbienphu finds him- 
self in a real dilemma. For one thing, 
he is the prisoner of his past tactics and 
a prisoner of the loneliness of the long 
distance away. Red-initiated battles are 
set-pieces, with every move plotted out 
in advance. Support areas are built up 
in advance with food, ammunition, 
medical supplies and, in some cases, 
even hospitals. Escape routes аге 
hacked out, the terrain studied, the 
battle plan rehearsed in. a sandbox. 
The Allies’ ubiquitous harassment has 
made such set-pieces all but impossible; 
if one part of the plan goes awry, the 
whole action must be called off because 
enemy communications—and Giap dog- 
ma—do not permit enough flexibility to 
work around the flaw. 

Giap’s other nightmare is U.S. mo- 
bility—embodied in the helicopters of 
the lst Air Cavalry, which has killed 
more of his men than any other U.S. 
unit. Helicopter squadrons are being 
added now to all U.S. infantry units in 
Viet Nam. That mobility and the om- 
nipresent U.S. attack aircraft mean that 
battle almost always signifies horren- 
dous losses these days, and for seven 
months Giap has prudently chosen not 
to engage his forces in strength. This 
has led some observers to wonder if he 
has any choice but to abandon the 
counteroffensive of Phase 3 in South 
Viet Nam. 

But can Giap afford that, either? 
Having brought his twelve regiments 
down from the North with the promise 
that they were about to liberate South 
Viet Nam from the *neo-colonialist 
U.S. aggressors," Giap cannot for too 
long let them sit idle. Deserters already 
are reporting а declining faith in ul- 
timate Red victory, which needs bolster- 
ing by massive intervention from North 
Viet Nam or Red China. Moreover, tbe 
arrival of the northerners has whetted 
the southern Viet Cong's expectations 
Of early victory. Not to fight now 
would hit Viet Cong morale hard, 
dampen revolutionary zeal, and height- 
еп southern fears of betrayal by Напоі. 

So, sometime in the July and August 
monsoons, the U.S. expects Giap’s men 
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BUDDHISTS BLOCKING ROAD IN HUÉ 
Disobedience to an ingenious low. 
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The altars blocked all roads, halting 
for 48 hours convoys on their way to 
a military buildup north of Hué—until 
Tri Quang generously allocated a few 
hours every day for the troops to pass. 
Then, writing a violent letter accusing 
Washington ог ne ae he went 

a hunger strike. 
ӨЕ с the Buddhist maneuvers 
seemed to faze the energetic Premier. 
Instead of resigning, Ky was busy con- 
solidating his strength in the Hué-based 
I Corps, whose officers had been in ге- 
bellion against the government in Sai- 
ооп. Working carefully, he finally felt 
strong enough to dispatch 400 combat 
police to take over Hué. His cops en- 
tered the city without interference, ar- 
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rested Hué's own rebellious police, and 
ordered the altars removed. And as 
the fasting Tri Quang grew so weak 
that he was admitted to a local military 
hospital, Ky happily announced that all 
was well. So well that he might even 
fly off to South Korea for a meeting of 
Asia's anti-Communist nations. 


RED CHINA 
Who's Doing What to Whom? 


. Was some great secret upheaval go- 
ing on in Red China? The editorial in 
the party journal, Red Flag, certainly 
had a bloodthirsty ring. “А death strug- 
gle between the bourgeoisie to restore 
capitalism and the proletariat" is taking 
place, warned Red Flag, calling on the 
people of Red China to guard against 
a "counter-revolutionary" uprising of 
the 1956 Hungarian variety. “Failure 
to take the necessary steps to prevent 
|t would cost the lives of millions of 
our people." 
vo Hardly anyone expected the Chinese 
Urgeoisie to rise again. But there was 


no doubt that the purge of “counter- 
revolutionary" Communists that swept 
Peking's Mayor Peng Chen from office 
(TIME, June 10) was spreading rapidly 
into the provinces. In southern Yunnan 
province and in neighboring Kweichow, 
editors of provincial party papers were 
under fire for spreading "revisionist 
poison." In Szechwan, a high-ranking 
official in the party's regional director- 
ate was accused of having shamelessly 
attacked party cadres. “Не has not yet 
made a confession," snarled the local 
radio, “but he will not be allowed to 
sneak by." The Deputy Governor of 
Shantung province was charged with at- 
tempting to “abolish the proletarian dic- 
tatorship," while other Deputy Gov- 
ernors had apparently been removed. 

Nearly three-fourths of the 90-odd 
members of the national party's Central 
Committee have not been mentioned 
by press or radio for the past six 
months, and more and more China 
watchers are coming to believe that the 
reported purges reflect a far wider 
struggle to succeed ailing Mao Tse- 
tung. The faction currently in the as- 
cendancy seems to be using its oppor- 
tunity to junk allies of the losers, but 
among the gainers almost certainly is 
Defense Minister Lin Piao. Travelers 
recently returning to Hong Kong from 
China report having seen posters de- 
claring "Long Live Chairman Mao! 
Long Live Lin Piao!" 


EUROPE 
The 7,601st Day 


Europe passed a milestone of sorts 
last week. As of Sunday, June 5, the 
7,6015: day since V-J Day, the Con- 
tinent had managed to live in peace for 
as long as it had between its two world 
wars. True enough, it was divided be- 
tween West and East, and each side's 
bristles of missiles were unneeded evi- 
dence that the peace was still troubled. 
But the rigid structures of Europe are 
rapidly changing, and so are the dog- 
mas of decades past. The cold opposing 
currents are growing warmer and the 
hard opposing truths growing softer. Аз 
the 7,601st day passed into the 7,602nd, 
World War Ш did not seem in the 
offing. It had seldom, in fact, seemed 
farther away. 

Quite by coincidence, the 15 NATO 
nations chose the day to begin their 
semiannual foreign ministers meeting. 
On the agenda of the Allies, who formed 
their pact in fear in 1949 to face the 
deadly challenge of Soviet expansion, 
was not one single grim item of cold 
war business. Indeed, when they sat 
down in the modernistic Palais des Con- 
grès on a hilltop in Brussels, their prin- _ 
cipal problem was France, not Ri 
and most of the rest of the disci 
was concerned with devisi 
of rapprochement wi 
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satellites—met in the gothic Spiridonov- 
ka Palace near the banks of the Moskva 
River. And what seemed to be on their 
minds? How to keep Rumania's nation- 
alist-minded government from bolting, 
for one thing. Some sort of rapproche- 
ment with the West, for another. And 
what to tell Charles de Gaulle next week 
when he arrives in Moscow to talk about 
European unity. 

From NATO's viewpoint, De Gaulle 
could hardly be considered the great 
European unifier. If anything, he was 
the grand Charley horse in the Western 
alliance. What preoccupied last week's 
Brussels conference, in fact, was his 
abrupt decision to separate French 
troops from NATO control and expel 
NATO troops from France. He had even 
given SHAPE its eviction notice. 

It took the ministers scarcely any 
time at all to agree upon Brussels as the 
new military headquarters—despite the 
objection of a minority of middle-class 
Belgians that the influx of 2,600 SHAPE 
staffers would drive up rents in their 
capital city. More difficult was the ques- 
tion of whether France intended to re- 
main as an active partner in NATO, and 
De Gaulles Foreign Minister Maurice 
Couve de Murville proved difficult to 
pin down. France would be happy to 
allow NATO's political council to remain 
in Paris, he said, and would continue its 
membership in the organization. But 
whether the 72,000 French troops now 
stationed in West Germany would co- 
operate with NATO—or, at the other 
extreme, be pulled back to France— 
were questions that Couve would not 
answer. 

Passive Partnership. In the hope that 
De Gaulle did not really intend to de- 
sert NATO, the Allies refrained from 
forcing a showdown. After all, from a 
purely military point of view, even a 
passive partnership was preferable to 
French neutrality —which would cut the 
Western alliance in two, isolate each of 
its three Mediterranean members from 
West Germany, Britain, Benelux and 
Scandinavia. 

After long debate, the conference ve- 
toed a Danish proposal to use NATO as 
a springboard for an East-West confer- 
ence on basic issues that divide Europe. 
Not that the ministers were opposed to 
a settlement: they encouraged all "in- 
itiatives” of any NATO nation to improve 
East-West relationships. At the same 
time, however, even Couve de Murville 
agreed with Secretary of State Rusk 
that it is still too early for outright ac- 
commodation between the two opposing 
blocs. There is an obvious interest in 
moving toward peace with Russia, said 
Rusk, but "the main ingredient is our 
own solidarity." For one thing, the West 
itself was not Yet united on the terms 
for a settlement in Europe. For another, 
NATO's defense machinery must be kept 
oiled and ready, both to meet any sud- 
denaatilening within the Communist 
bloc and to impress upon the Soviets 
“that the West, although eager to pursue 
rapprochement, can be invited, but not 
shoved to the conference table. 
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WEST GERMANY 
Willy's Return 


Nine months ago, West Berlin's May- 
or Willy Brandt looked like a politica] 
washout. He had twice led his Social 
Democratic Party to defeat in national 
elections, and so severe was his drub- 
bing at the hands of Chancellor Ludwig 
Erhard last year that Brandt declared 
bitterly that he would never again cam- 
paign for the chancellorship. Privately 
relieved, the Social Democrats began 
looking around for a successor, 

Last week, by way of contrast, a 
cheering, whistling and applauding So- 
cial Democratic convention in Dort- 
mund re-elected Brandt the party's na- 
tional chairman by a record majority, 
324 to 2. The vote was primarily an 
expression of thanks to Brandt for ne- 
gotiating the unprecedented debate that 
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BRANDT AT DORTMUND 
New cause, new command. 


is now all but certain to take place be- 
tween the Social Democrats and East 
Germany's Communists in July. 

Headlined Die Zeit: wILLY BRANDT 
HAS RETURNED. Exulted a Social Dem- 
Ocratic strategist: “Brandt has given 
the party an issue.” In fact, East German 
Party Boss Walter Ulbricht gave the 
Social Democrats the issue by offering 
to start the dialogue in the first place. 
Social Democratic Deputy Chairman 
Herbert Wehner persuaded Brandt, 
who was cool to the idea at first, to ac- 
cept. Since then, Brandt has made the 
cause his own. He conducted the ne- 
gotiations, indeed decided to lead the 
debate himself, dramatically announc- 
ing that he would even resign his office 
as mayor and go simply in his nongov- 
ernmental capacity as leader of his par- 
ty if protocol demanded it. 

Broken Ice. It was a relaxed Brandt 
who stood before the cheering dele- 
Bates at the Dortmund convention. 
Gone was the dynamic but phony "Ken- 
nedy pose" that his public relations ad- 
Visers had forced on him for last au- 
tumn’s campaign. He demonstrated his 
new command of the party by decisive- 
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COMMUNIST GOMULKA 


debates among supporters of the seven 
assorted claimants to the throne. 

The premier Pretender, Don Juan de 
Borbón y Battenberg, 52, third son* of 
Spain's last King, Alfonso XIII, decided 
to try to clarify the picture. Last week 
he named the first five members of an 
eight-man “secretariat” that will func- 
tion as a sort of cabinet, supplement 
the 60-man privy council that already 
advises him, and seek to unify the mon- 
archists. The head of the new secretariat 
is José María de Areilza, the Count of 
Motrico, who has acted as Franco's 
ambassador to Argentina, France and 
the U.S. To improve "domestic re- 
lations"—meaning contacts with the 
Franco government—Don Juan chose 
Florentino Pérez Embid, a prominent 
Madrid University historian and mem- 
ber of the influential Opus Dei move- 
ment. Though the new secretariat would 
resign if Don Juan assumes the mon- 
archy, in the meantime it can promote 
in Spain what Don Juan cannot do from 
exile: the image of a benevolent, pro- 
gressive constitutional monarch as the 
best alternative to the present regime. 


PAKISTAN 
А Bad Marriage 


In downtown Dacca, jittery shop- 
keepers clanked their corrugated front 
doors shut and raced for home. Trains 
were derailed, cars were stoned and 
burned, tires were slashed. In one howl- 
ing clash with police, four rioters were 
killed. At Narayanganj, 15 miles south 
of Dacca, rioters armed with shotguns 
Stormed a police station, and seven 
more were gunned down. In Tejgaon, 
some 20,000 swarmed angrily into the 
Streets, looking for trouble. 

After a decade of mere talk about 
autonomy from West Pakistan, politi- 
Cal leaders of East Pakistan took mat- 


une eldest, Don Alfonso, inherited the fam- 
A emophilia and bled to death after a 1938 
9 accident; the second, Don Jaime, a deaf- 


mute, renounced th 
e throne, though he 1 
Tenewed his claim. à E 
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ina violent 24-hour strike by thousands 

of workingmen, underlined their de- 

mands for freedom from President Mo- 

hammed Ayub Khan's western seat of 

power. The Easterners have a point. 

The two sections of the country, sep- 

arated by nearly 1,000 miles of Indian 

territory, share neither borders nor cul- 

tures. West Pakistan is Middle Eastern, 
hot and dry in climate, puritanical in 
morals, warlike in manners, and multi- 
lingual. East Pakistan smacks of the 
Orient, with its hot and moist climate, 
its lush, green fields, its smaller and 
generally quieter people, and its lilting 
singsong language, Bengali. East Paki- 
stanis complain that fully 70% of the 
country's civil servants and 90% of the 
army are recruited in West Pakistan, 
though East Pakistan accounts for 55% 
of the whole country's population. 

Worst of all, East Pakistan feels iso- 
lated and unprotected. After last Sep- 
tember's Indo-Pakistan war, when East 
Pakistan found itself guarded by only 
one of Pakistan's nine army divisions, 
the Easts leading political party, the 
Awami League, decided that it was 
time for action. Led by spellbinding 
Sheik Mujibur Rahman, 45, the Awa- 
mi League drafted a six-point platform 
calling for East Pakistans autonomy 
in all matters except foreign policy and 
defense, and Mujibur Rahman stumped 
the eastern part of the country gather- 
ing support. Then early last month, the 
government arrested Mujibur Rahman 
and 20 other top Awami leaders for 
stirring up trouble. Last week's strike 
was Awami's form of protest. 

At week's end, both East and West 
Pakistan were squaring off against each 
other. “It’s going to be a long, drawn- 
out effort,’ says Syed Zahiruddin, a 
Dacca attorney and the league’s execu- 
tive secretary. Ayub compares the cur- 
rent tensions to the U.S. situation just 
before the Civil War. “If necessary,” 
Ayub warns menacingly, “the language 
of weapons will have to speak.” 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Abrazos in the Night 


Back in the dim pages of Dominican 
history—four Presidents and two years 
ago—Leftist Juan Bosch and Moder- 
ate Joaquín Balaguer were both former 
Presidents who had been sacked by 
the military. Both were in exile and 
both had been forbidden to return by 
the Dominican government. With so 
much in common, the two struck up 
a long-distance friendship and began 
discussing their country's problems by 
telephone—Bosch from San Juan and 
Balaguer from New York. Last week, 
five days after Balaguer defeated Bosch 
in the country’s presidential elections, 
the two met for the first time since 
their exile days, and once again dis- 
cussed the problems and the future of 
the Dominican Republic. 

The meeting, held in the small stucco 
home of a Bosch supporter outside San- 
to Domingo, was set up by Interim Pres- 
ident Héctor Garcia-Godoy, who has 
long insisted on the need to “broaden 
the middle and eliminate the sharp dif- 
ferences between the right and left.” 
Both Bosch and Balaguer seemed in- 
tent on doing that. 

Downhill Push. Gathering shortly 
before 10 p.m., the two exchanged 
warm abrazos, then sat down and talked 
for two hours. Balaguer repeated his 
campaign proposal for a “government 
of unity" formed from both parties. 
Bosch promised to push the idea among 
his followers, who account for most of 
the young, trained technicians and plan- 
ners in the country. 

As for Bosch, he said that he would 
stay out of the government but would 
not slip back into exile as had been 
rumored. If he joined the government 
or left the country, he feared that he 
would lose control of the young, trig- 
ger-happy leftists in his party and "leave 
the streets to someone else.” Right now, 
he said, it was all he could do to keep 
them from declaring another war 
against the Bosch-hating military. 

Balaguer, in turn, said that he 
planned to weed out the worst of the 
hotheads in khaki. In any case, the two 
agreed wholeheartedly that the Organi- 
zation of American States’ 8,000-man 
force should remain in the Dominican 
Republic until the threat of further 
trouble blows over. That could be sev- 
eral weeks—or several months. 

In the end, the meeting did not solve 
any of the deeper problems or conflicts 
gnawing at the country. But with the 
Tight and left now on Speaking terms 
things were clearly improving. A U.S. 
Observer remarked: “I think its ali 
downhill from here." 

Nursing & Cursing. The same opti- 
mism was apparently shared last week 
by white-haired U.S. Diplomat Ells- 
worth Bunker, 72, who at last was 

packing up and leaving for home. A 
member of the OAS’s three-man peace 
committee and Washington’s mint-cool 
troubleshooter in Santo Domingo, 
Bunker first arrived on the turbulent 


scene in June 1965, and over the months 
nursed, cursed, cajoled and wheedleq 
the two rival factions to a truce and 
finally, to elections this month. In the 
process, he won the respect and trust 
of both sides. “He doesn’t see labels » 
says one García-Godoy aide. “He sees 
people.” Bunker restored U.S. pres- 
tige in the Dominican Republic—anq 
throughout Latin America—and made 
it possible for the U.S. to withdraw 
gracefully from what a year ago struck 
many as one of the worst blunders jn 
recent American foreign policy. 
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АРНЕМАІ 
With all the fury that money could buy. 


BRAZIL 


The Magnificent Reprobate 


No man was ever purer than Adhe- 
mar de Barros. His jutting profile, im- 
mense belly, and expansive grandstand 
manner were pure Falstaff. His snake- 
charming baritone and God-fearing 
homilies were pure medicine show. His 
pork-barrel pilfering as three-time Gov- 
ernor of Sao Paulo, Latin America’s 
greatest industrial state, was pure Tam- 
many. He once fled the country to es- 
Cape a jail sentence for misappropriating 
public funds, and he seemed almost 
proud to be known as the politician 
who “builds while he steals.” 

Little Tin Box. Yet for all his wily 
grandeur, the Governor always landed 
on his feet. The charges against him 
somehow got dropped in time for him 
to run for office again (including twice, 
unsuccessfully, for President). His stri- 
dent anti-Communism—plus the 30,000 
State troopers at his command—won 
him a place in the 1964 revolution that 
overthrew Jango Goulart. True enough, 
he had a few bad moments when the 
reform-bent military regime started out 
with a purge of corrupt politicians, but 
us name never appeared on the purge 
lists. Friends among the top brass man- 
aged to cross it off in the nick of time. 

Lesser men would have been chas- 
tened by the military’s zeal against 
Corruption. Not Adhemar. While revo- 
lutionary tribunals zeroed in on the in- 
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- Thrill To The Story of Man's 
< Heroic Journey Through 
A Million Years 


A Monumental Volume 
ByThe Editors o 
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| e 26.7 cm. x 35 ст. 

|  e308 pages (240 in full colour) 

| e printed on heavy, glossy paper 
e 100,000 words of text 


"This brilliant verbal and pictorial history of man on 

earth records for you a fascinating and significant era 
| in the development of civilized man— from the mo- 
| ment when the first "thought" transformed ape into 
human being, to the complex civilizations of Egypt, 
Crete, and Teotihuacan. These civilizations are now 
extinct, but in the pages of THE EPIC OF MAN 
you see the timeless works of their painters, astrono- 
mers, sanitary engineers, and sculptors, who produced 
scientific marvels in calender reckoning and city plan- 
ning that remained unsurpassed for thousands of 
years, and whose art contains a simple beauty that 
still ranks it among the world’s best. 


LIFE’s editors and researchers worked for 4 years 
with eminent archaeologists, world famous 


museums, skilled photographers and artists to bring 
you this distinguished volume—the history of 
man as you have never seen it before. 


In 59 colourful, detailed paintings (6 of them fold- 
outs equivalent to 3 full pages) —all checked for sci- 
entific accuracy— you watch Neanderthal man battle 
the giant cave bear and the mammoth, armed only 
with a crude spear; you see that significant moment 
when one of our primitive forbears paused in his flight 
from an erupting volcano to pick up a burning brand 
and bring man fire; you witness the building of his- 
tory's most awe-inspiring tombs, the great pyramids 
of Egypt—and much more. Because THE EPIC OF 
MAN has been published on a vast, world-wide scale 


rarely attempted in the book industry, the publisher 
Can offer it to you at an amazingly low price. 


Available at your local bookseller 


For information about the Japanese 
edition, please write to: 

Time-Life International 

С.Р.О. Box 88, Tokyo, Japan 
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No matter that the fellow is under 
indictment for conspiracy, fraud, theft 
and tax evasion. Some of the folks in 
Ocean City, Md., think he'd make a 
dandy mayor, being Such a famous 10- 
cal innkeeper and all. But, said Bobby 
Baker, 37, bustling around his ocean- 
side Carousel Motel, “I’m not a can- 
didate for anything. Ive got more 
problems than I can say grace. over." 
Lyndon Johnson's former protégé is aw- 
fully civic-minded, though. He thinks 
the Federal Government, for example, 
ought to develop nearby Assateague Is- 
land into “а major recreation center." 
Baker even offered to help the locals 
fund the project. "I know how to get 
federal money,” he said, "if they'll listen 
to me." That sounds ominous. 


Double, double toil and trouble; 

Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 

Cool it with a baboon's blood, 

Then the charm is firm and good. 

Britains Labor Prime Minister Har- 
old Wilson, 50, must have been feel- 
ing like a bigger monkey than the mel- 
ancholy thane. The Oxford University 
Liberal Club, in which he'd enjoyed hon- 
orary membership "for his past and 
present services to the Liberal Party," 
decided in its elections this time that 
*Arold had moved too far left of Liber- 
al. *We felt his continued membership 
would be a blot on the club's escut- 
cheon," sniffed the group's secretary- 
elect. Their replacement was sufficiently 
weird: Mrs. Eleanor Bone, High Priest- 
ess of the Worshipful Coven of London 
Witches. Croaked the Liberal witch at 
her Cumberland cottage, called “Witch- 
wood": *Poor Mr. Wilson. I didn't even 
cast a spell on him." 


Her 90th birthday was the best of all. 
Two weeks earlier, Princess Julia Dent 
Grant Cantacuzene had awakened in 
her Washington apartment and suddenly 
seen the canopy on her bed, her chest of 
drawers, the pictures on the wall and the 
sunlight through the window—for the 
first time in ten years. The granddaugh- 
ter of Ulysses S. Grant and former wife 
of the late Russian Prince Michael Can- 
tacuzene, the princess had somewhat 
mysteriously regained, at least partially, 
the sight she lost after an automobile 
accident. Her doctor offered no explana- 
tion, but asked her: *Do you believe 
in miracles?" "Indeed I do," said the 
princess. She spent her birthday arrang- 
ing the great bouquets of flowers that 
arrived. "I have flowers everywhere, 
even in the kitchen," she smiled. The 
best gift was that she could see them. 

"This is D-day, you know," said 
Dwight Eisenhower. "That's right," an- 
кө Harry Truman, “22 years ago." 
KS been 24 years since the former 
4 » met at John Kennedy's funer- 
dir. evidently that occasion ended 

coolness. This time Ike and Harry 
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PAUL RENSHAW 


HARRY & IKE 
Two up on the banter. 


got together at a Kansas City luncheon 
sponsored by an organization called 
U.N. We Believe. Bantering warmly, the 
old chiefs were so chummy that Harry's 
close friend Tom Gavin smiled: “I liked 
what I saw. I thought it was great. Pres- 
ident Truman does too." 

In his years as Harlem preacher and 
U.S. Congressman, Adam has consumed 
a good many apples. So after the Rev. 
Adam Clayton Powell Jr., 57, told a 
group of friends that he'll be peeling 
off from his third wife, Yvette Diago 
Powell, 35, the newspapers were full of 
the gossip that the preacher would be 
marrying Corrine Annette Huff, 25, a 
onetime Miss Ohio who was the first 
Negro to compete in the Miss U.S.A. 
contest. "Absolutely untrue," fumed 
Adam when the story caught up with 
him on a European junket. Having thus 
squelched the item, he flew off to at- 
tend a labor conference in Geneva. 
Right beside him was the apple he calls 
*XTuffie," who labors away as an assistant 
to Adam's House Education and Labor 
Committee, at $18,600 per annum. 


A Bond Honored, British Playwright 
John Osborne's tumid adaptation of an 
atrocious horror show by 17th century 
Spaniard Lope de Vega, has a hero who 
commits rape, murder, treason, multiple 
incest and matricide, and blinds his fa- 
ther—after which he is crucified in pre- 
cise imitation of Christ. London's critics 
cast one look at the tasteless mayhem at 
the Old Vic and held their noses. Where- 
upon Osborne, 36, flipped his Angry 
Aging Man's lid, firing off telegrams to 
the London papers. Osborne declared 
an end to his “gentleman’s agreement to 
ignore puny theater critics as bourgeois) 
conventions. After ten years, 
war, open and frontal war ta 
as public as I and othe 
reputation have 
to make it." He 
sumably to grease" 
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GEOPHYSICS 
Flipping the Magnetic Field 


Every half-million years or so, for 
unknown reasons, the earth’s magnetic 
field suddenly flips. Within a period of 
10,000 years—a mere instant on the ge- 
ological time scale—the north and south 
magnetic poles exchange places. Scien- 
tists have long suspected that the mys- 
terious reversals may produce major 
changes in the earth’s topography. Now 
it seems that there may be even more 
far-reaching effects. A group of Colum- 
bia University scientists has collected 
evidence suggesting that the flipping 
field may also play a major role in the 
evolution of terrestrial life. 

Working with 32- to 65-ft.-long sedi- 
mentary cores taken from the bottom 
of the North Pacific, Geologist Bruce 
Heezen and his associates at Columbia’s 
Lamont Geological Observatory care- 
fully examined each one, slice by slice, 
for traces of residual magnetism and 
remnants of primitive life. Because sed- 
1 iment has settled continuously on the 
| | ocean bottom for millions of years, each 

core represented both a magnetic and 
evolutionary calendar; each slice was a 
| thin but significant record of a brief 
M period in the earth’s history. 
| Analysis of the slices, Heezen report- 
m ed to an oceanographic conference at 
Moscow University, showed that the 
most recent magnetic-field reversal oc- 
| i curred about 700,000 years ago, follow- 
|| ing earlier flips 2,500,000 and 3,500,- 
UE 000 years ago. Fossil remnants in the 
| slices also indicated that several new 
species of algae and protozoa suddenly 
appeared about 2,500,000 years ago and 
existed without significant change until 
700,000 years ago. Then, within a short 
time span, some of those species com- 
pletely disappeared, others underwent 
marked change, and new species 
emerged. 
| The evolutionary changes, Heezen 
| believes, may well have been caused by 
a the temporary disappearance of the 
| earth's magnetic field at the mid-point 
of each reversal cycle. In the absence of 
| the field —which normally deflects many 
of the high-energy particles from outer 
space— cosmic-ray ^ particles rained 
." down unhindered. Enough of them pen- 
|| etrated the atmosphere to alter and 
| damage the cells of existing organisms, 
destroying Some species and causing 
mutations in others. 

Man appeared on earth after the last 
reversal, and he has never been exposed 
to a significant increase in cosmic radia- 
tion. But he soon may be put to the test, 
Current data, Heezen feels, points to a 
gradual weakening of the magnetic field 
a possible prelude to a reversal in a few 
hundred to a few thousand years. This 
would mean a sudden increase in cosmic 
~ bombardment of the earth’s surface, “Т 

don't want to be an alarmist,” he says, 

"but we may be next." 
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SPACE 
Down the Pickle Barrel 

"Have you got us in sight?” asked As- 
tronaut Tom Stafford as Gemini 9 
dropped toward the choppy Atlantic 
Ocean under its 84-ft. orange-and-white- 
striped parachute. 

“The whole world has you in sight,” 
answered a communicator aboard the 
aircraft carrier Wasp. 

For the first time in the U.S. manned- 
space program, a returning spacecraft 
was landing close enough to the гесоу- 
егу carrier to permit television coverage 
of its splashdown. Cameras on the deck 
of the Wasp picked up Gemini as soon 
as it loomed below the clouds, photo- 
graphed its recovery by the carrier, and 
sent the telecast live via Early Bird 
satellite into millions of American and 
European homes. For Stafford and Co- 
pilot Eugene Cernan, who came “right 
down the pickle barrel”—within four 
miles of the Wasp—it was a rewarding 
finish to a flight that had been marred 
by failure and frustration. 

Umbilical Dynamics. Plagued Ьу 
abortive launchings, prevented from 
docking with the Augmented Target 
Docking Adapter (ATDA) because its 
protective shroud had not shaken loose, 
the two astronauts were exhausted by 
three difficult but largely successful ren- 
dezvous attempts (Time, June 10). 
Even so, the Gemini 9 crew hoped to 
salvage most of the mission by success- 
fully completing their last and most 
dramatic assignment: Astronaut Cer- 
nan’s scheduled 24-hour walk in space. 
“Hallelujah!” shouted Cernan as he 
opened his hatch and emerged into 
space on schedule. 

Clad in his cumbersome space suit 
and connected to Gemini by a white, 
25-ft. oxygen and communications cord, 
Cernan methodically began his work. 
He attached a rearview mirror to the 
docking bar near Gemini’s nose so that 
Stafford could watch and photograph 
him through a forward-facing window 
while he maneuvered near the aft end 
of the craft. Just behind the hatch, he 
clamped a 16-mm. movie camera into 
place. 

Swiveling his shoulders and hips, Cer- 
nan inched cautiously around the craft 
and tried to familiarize himself with the 
strange dynamics of the umbilical cord 
in the vacuum of space. At one point, 
the cord wrapped itself around him. 
“The snake’s all over me!” shouted the 
surprised astronaut. For still unexplained 
reasons, Cernan—like Ed White before 
him—had to struggle constantly against 
a tendency to soar above the spacecraft 
at the end of his сога. 

.Fogged-Up Experiment. After 55 
minutes, and just as Gemini passed over 
the dark side of the earth, Cernan 
moved into position to prepare for his 
Buck Rogers-like flight in the jet- 
powered Astronaut Maneuvering Unit 
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Stafford had dubbed the "angry alli- 
gator." There was such clarity of detail 
that NASA experts used the pictures to 
confirm the reason Why the ATDA had 
failed to shed its heat shroud. The ATDA 
ground crew had not connected four 
lanyards that would have assured proper 
jettisoning. Certain that the lanyards 
were merely leads for ground-test in- 
struments, the crew had taped them 
uselessly to the side of the shroud. 


Surveyor's Luck 

The sun rose higher in the lunar 
sky and temperatures climbed toward 
270? F. Jet Propulsion Laboratory sci- 
entists prepared to shut down their suc- 
cessful Surveyor spacecraft for a two- 
day siesta. Then they suddenly discov- 
ered that the protective shadows of 
Surveyor's solar panel and rectangular 
high-gain antenna had fallen over the 
television camera, keeping it cool 
enough to shoot pictures for an extra 
day. Before the camera was again di- 
rectly exposed to the sun’s rays and had 
to be turned off, Surveyor raised its 
picture total to an incredible 4,002. 
After the siesta, it was turned on again 
and shot a record 1,758 more pictures 
in 94 hours. 

"Oh, gosh, we're just snowed," exult- 
ed J.P.L. Project Scientist Leonard Jaf- 
fe. “We would have been happy if we 
had gotten just one picture." In one 
batch of shots, scientists found some 
that further emphasized Surveyor’s 
charmed life. About 300 yds. from the 
craft, the camera picked out a field of 
boulders up to six feet in diameter. Had 
the spacecraft landed there, striking any 
stone at a bad angle, it might have 
toppled over. Said U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey's Astrogeologist Eugene Shoemaker: 
"I think we were damn lucky." 

Scientists were also, astounded at the 
efficiency of SurveyoNg solar panels, 
which seemed to be having no trouble 
keeping its batteries fully charged. “We 
never dreamed in our robes dreams 
that we would have so much power,” 
admitted Aerospace Engineer Leo Stool- 
man, a technical director at Hughes Air- 
craft, which built Surveyor. As a result, 
scientists who had at first speculated 
that Surveyor might operate for only 
30 hours into the long lunar night be- 
gan talking confidently about at least 
three times that much nighttime teleme- 
try before batteries run down. 

Though Surveyor was not designed to 
last through the —250° F. temperatures 
of the two-week lunar night, its flaw- 
less performance has given new hope to 
Hughes Aircraft scientists, who earlier 
predicted that its battery would freeze 
and rupture in the cold, spilling elec- 
trolyte over other delicate parts and 
effectively disabling the craft. Actually, 
щу now point out, similar test batteries 

€ survived temperatures of — 270? Е., 
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THE CITY 


Death in the Streets 

A 1958 Buick slumps against the 
curb, wheels missing, windows shat- 
tered, trunk smashed in and insides 
picked clean. In Manhattan, the car's 
death passed unnoticed for the simple 
reason that it was so commonplace. 
New York police estimate that 110 cars 
are abandoned every night, and the 
figures are proportionately high for oth- 
er cities in a nation that wears out 
6,000,000 cars a year. Furthermore, no 
one really blames the owners; the cost 
of taking a car to the junkyard and then 
getting home again generally exceeds 
what scrap-metal dealers are willing to 
pay for the hulk. 

Clearing streets of abandoned car 
carcasses has become a major problem, 
with public apathy a major obstacle. In 
New York City, the sanitation depart- 
ment has tried offering free pickup 
service, and ran a campaign on TV and 
radio and in newspapers with the tele- 
phone number to call. When the two- 
year count was in, 45,000 cars had 
been abandoned, but only some 200 
people had bothered to telephone. 

Treating the Plague. In Chicago, 
where abandoned derelicts have grown 
from 11,700 to more than 21,000 an- 
nually in the past five years, the police 
have increased tow cars from two to 
36, simplified procedures. Prompt ac- 
tion is winning public support. Up to 
125 people a day were calling the police 
to report abandoned cars. By billing 
tow charges to the owners, who can be 
traced by engine registration numbers 
even when license plates are removed, 
and speeding up auctions to junk deal- 
ers, Chicago is now turning its street 
blight into a $960,000 profit. 


ABANDONED AUTOS IN DETROI 


Treating abandoned cars like Cases 
of the plague, Los Angeles police now 
swoop down on parked autos so swift] 
—after 72 hours on streets, only four 
hours on freeways—that 4095 of last 
year's 8,572-car crop was reclaimed by 
startled owners. The remainder were 
sold as junk, brought in more than 
$75,000, which went to private-garage 
operators licensed by the city to haul in 
and store the cars. Detroit police of. 
ficials have been pressing for a faster 
method of getting rid of derelict Cars, 
recently got the legislature to pass a bill 
enabling them to have those worth less 
than $25 scrapped immediately. 

Growing Heaps. Even if cities suc- 
ceed in clearing their streets of aban- 
doned autos, another problem remains. 
Noting that there are already up to 40 
million cars "piled on the growing junk 
heaps stretched from coast to coast," 
Illinois Senator Paul Douglas last week 
proposed a drastic solution: “Every car 
should carry with it funds for its own 
burial." To pay for the burial program, 
Douglas would tap the federal Treasury 
for up to $200 million a year, which is 
the amount brought in by the present 
1% excise tax on all new cars. 


Year of the Scofflaw 


Abandoned cars aren't all that is clog- 
ging the streets. When New York City 
police counted up their stubs for the 
first five months of this year, they dis- 
covered that they had handed out 
1,750,432 parking tickets, some 300,000 
more than last year. But they were hor- 
rified to find they had collected nearly 
$1,000,000 less in fines. Clearly, the 
scofflaws have taken over. Ten years 
ago, only 1446 p the ticketed parkers 
ignored traffic, summonses; currently, 
the rate is running at 54%. 
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TRACK & FIELD 


Puzzling Prodigy 

For a shy teen-ager who goes to 
church twice on Sundays, doesn’t 
smoke, drink or dance, addresses his 
elders as “sir” and “ma’am,” and never 
even says “shucks” in the presence of 
ladies, Jim Ryun inspires an awful lot 
of antagonism. New Zealand’s Peter 
Snell, who was then the world record 
holder for the mile, explained why on 
the eve of last summer’s A.A.U. cham- 
pionships. Snarled Snell: “I resent hav- 
ing anybody that young in my kind of 
race.” He resented it a good deal more 
next day, when Ryun won the A.A.U. 
mile, beating the New Zealander to the 
tape in 3 min. 55.3 sec.—the fastest 
time ever recorded by an American. 

Ryun has run faster since. Distance 
runners traditionally do not reach their 
peak before their mid-20s— Britain's 
Roger Bannister was 25 when he broke 
the 4-min. barrier in 1954, and France's 
Michel Jazy, the current record holder, 
is 30. Ryun, at the tender age of 19, is 
already the second-fastest miler in his- 
tory. In this month's Compton Invita- 
tional track meet at Los Angeles, he 
sped the distance in 3 min. 53.7 sec.— 
just .1 sec. off Jazy's world record. 
Afterward, he complained mildly that 
the official who was supposed to call out 
intermediate lap times had fallen down 
on the job. Shucks. *I could have run 
faster," Ryun insisted. 

So Terribly Boring. Tall (6 ft. 2 in.) 
and scrawny (160 lbs.), Ryun runs with 
about as much style as a drunken sailor 
—head lolling, shoulders rotating. His 
pulse rate (about 70) is abnormally 


чан RECORD-SETTER RYUN 
Shucks, he could have run faster. 
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high for a miler, his breathing rate js 
unusually slow, and he is prone to dizz 
spells caused by a malformed bone 
structure in his inner ear. 

He also suffers from a certain lack 
of dedication. Jim still finds practice 
sessions "boring," maintains that "rum. 
ning isn't everything in life," plans to 
take six weeks off from training as soon 
as this summer's big meets are over. 

Last week at the U.S. Track and 
Field Federation meet in Terre Haute, 
Ind., Miler Ryun loafed through his 
specialty in 4 min. 2.8 sec.—just fast 
enough to leave his nearest competitor 
15 yds. behind. But he also competed 
in the half mile, an event he has entered 
"only five times before," ran the 880 
yds. in 1 min. 44.9 sec.—beating Peter 
Snell's four-year-old world mark by .2 
sec. Shrugged Ryun: "I had to do 
something to break the monotony." 


PRO FOOTBALL 


Seven Times Four Equals One 


It was the best-kept secret in sport 
—outside of, possibly, Sandy Koufax's 
unlisted phone number. For twelve 
weeks, behind a continuing barrage of 
public name-calling, the U.S.'s two war- 
ring pro-football leagues had been 
quietly negotiating a peace. Last week 
came the announcement: the National 
and American leagues had agreed to 
1) kiss and make up, 2) hold a com- 
mon player draft, 3) stage an annual 
"world-championship"  play-off game 
starting next winter, and 4) merge in 
1970 into a single, 28-team league. 

The pax porcidermis was inevitable. 
It had been ever since 1964, when the 
struggling, six-year-old A.F.L. suddenly 
became solvent, thanks to a $36 million 
TV contract with NBC. The A.F.L. 
promptly plunged into a dollar war 
with the older (by 40 years) N.F.L. 
over the services of graduating college 
stars. The fight, as they say in the 
Pentagon, "escalated." 

"Financial Suicide." Untried rookies 
collected up to $600,000 in bonuses— 
infuriating established stars, who began 
playing out their options so they could 
jump to the other league for more 
money. "What can you do," asked 
A.F.L. Commissioner Al Davis, “when 
а kid who doesn't know beans about 
pro football but makes twice as much 
money as you do tells you to go to 
hell?” Club owners began to panic. 
"We were getting near financial sui- 
cide,” says N.F.L. Commissioner Pete 
Rozelle. And fans grew disgusted. 
“The whole sport,” says Rozelle, “was 
beginning to look pretty shabby.” 

_ The job of repolishing pro football's 
image falls to ex-Public Relations Man 
Rozelle. Under the terms of the peace 
Pact, he is now the commissioner of 
both leagues, at a salary of $85,000 
per year. Davis will probably return to 
coaching. He got the job in the first 
place, says an AFL, spokesman, 
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MUSIC 


strong streak of independence. "If the 
orchestra has any Shortcomings," ex- 
plains Mehta, “it is In its tendency to- 
ward musical anarchy. At rehearsals 
you suddenly find yourself in the middle 
of a brain trust Over how a phrase 
should be played. Everyone has a sug- 
gestion, and everyone thinks that the 
way he played it back in Poland is the 
only way." In addition, the parade of 
guest conductors has turned the players 
into musical chameleons, denied them 
а distinctive style that they can call 
their own. Says one flutist: “Under Paul 
Paray we play the Leonore Overture in 
eleven minutes; under Josef Krips we do 
it in 15 minutes.” 

That the orchestra has been so suc- 
cessful despite these drawbacks is due 
chiefly to Zvi Haftel, 54, concertmaster 


ZVI HAFTEL 


offers from major U.S. orchestras. His 
duty, as he sees it, is to remain as the 
orchestra’s shamas (synagogue caretak- 
er), keeper of the flame until Mr. Right 
comes along. 


OPERA 
Wanted: Real Pasta 


“Italian opera,” snorts one Milanese 
buff, *is going to the dogs because so 
many dogs are singing it today." Symp- 
tomatic of the problem was La Scala's 
season-ending production last week of a 
147-year-old opera called Olympie, by 
Gasparo Spontini. It flopped, mainly 
because it lacked a singer of superstar 
rank. In the past, the company could 
dredge up any old potboiler, cast Callas 
or Tebaldi in the lead, and have a re- 
sounding success. But now Callas and 
Tebaldi are little more than memories in 
Italy. Along with the younger corps of 


DAVID RUBINGER 


MEHTA CONDUCTING ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC IN TEL AVIV 


Chaplain, negotiator, agent and all-round good dictator. 


and chief wheedler-needler. Haftel was 
among the original 72 musicians, in- 
cluding 20 concertmasters and first-desk 
players, recruited in 1935 from the best 
European ensembles by Violinist Bron- 
islaw Huberman, founder of the orches- 
tra. Toscanini, as a snub to Hitler, con- 
ducted the debut performance of the 
refugee orchestra in 1936. But the or- 
chestra foundered under Huberman un- 
til 1946, when Haftel, leading a musi- 
cians’ mutiny, took over. 

Flame Keeper. In the years since, 
Haftel has brought virtually all the 
world’s top soloists to Israel, started a 
highly successful opera and ballet pro- 
gram, increased the players’ average sal- 
ary from $90 to $500 a month, launched 
the orchestra on tours of the world’s 
concert halls. He is board of directors, 
chaplain, negotiator, booking agent and 
benevolent, all-round dictator all at 
Once. In the band room the players 
jokingly refer to him as their “Jimmy 

offa." Haftel, who draws a salary of 
only $70 a month: more than the lowest- 
Paid fiddler, has turned down several 
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fine singers, they have been lured away 
by bigger money and better working 
conditions in the U.S. and elsewhere. 
What is left is hardly satisfying to the 
discriminating Italians. “They want the 
real pasta asciutta,” says Tenor Mario 
del Monaco, “not ersatz spaghetti.” 

In fact, opera attendance in Italy has 
slipped off by more than 30% in the 
past 15 years. At the core of the prob- 
lem is a serious deficiency in young 
talent. Time was when there were as 
many first-rate young singers in Italy as 
pigeons in Piazza del Duomo. But now, 
with the high cost of training, most 
singers are not willing to devote the 
seven to ten years necessary to culti- 
vate their voices. Moreover, the number 
of Italian opera houses where a fledgling 
singer can test his roulades has declined 
from 80 in 1930 to only 17 today. ~ 

As for the exodus of name 
the Italian audiences, 
themselves. “They 
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ARTHRITIS & RHEUMATISM 


No Preventive Prescription 

For a man of 75, the comraence- 
ment speaker at Kansas State ШШ 
sity seemed remarkably spry. But un Ed 
the erect military bearing, the paintul 
truth was that former President Dwight 
Eisenhower has not fully recovered from 
the pains in his joints that put him in 
Washington's Walter Reed Army Medi- 
cal Center little more than a month 
ago. Nor is he likely to—a frustrating 
situation that leaves him no worse off 
than countless other Americans over 50, 
who experience physical changes, often 
painful, involving their joints. нь 

The catalogue of Ike’s complaints is 
considerable: swollen and painful wrists 
and hands; a touch of arthritis in the 
left knee, presumably the result of an 
old football injury; bursitis in the left 
elbow, similar to some old trouble in 
his right shoulder. But neither for him 
nor his fellow sufferers is any preven- 
tive medicine effective. Indeed, it took 
Walter Reed’s expert doctors weeks of 
tests before they could put the label 
“osteoarthritis” on their patient’s wrist 
pains. After that, the prescription was 
as simple as the diagnosis had been 
painstaking: aspirin to ease the pain and 
a combination of rest with gentle exer- 
cises to free the joints. The doctors did 
not bother to order Ike to ease up on 
golf; they figured that if it hurt too 
much, he would simply stop playing. 

Fossils & the Stone Age Man. The 
diagnostic term, osteoarthritis, is mere- 
ly a modern and less accurate name for 
the degenerative joint disease that can 


‚ be recognized in fossils of reptiles that 


died 100 million years ago and in the 
remains of Stone Age man, In ancient 
Egypt, the disease was no more a re- 
specter of Pharaohs than it is of Presi- 
dents today. The Greeks supplied one 
name, arthritis (from arthron, joint, 
and itis, inflammation), but most vic- 
tims of so-called arthritic conditions, 
like Ike, have little or no inflammation. 
More recent and precise terms are ar- 
throsis and osteoarthrosis. Medieval 
physicians adopted another Greek term, 
rheumatikos (from rheuma, flow), be- 
Cause they thought the conditions re- 
sulted from a flow of noxious “humors” 
(шй) into the joints. 
oday 3t is clear that in 

arthritis and rheumatism UMS Erie 
definable diseases but names loosely ар- 


plied to many disorders j 
joints. They DS rders in and around 


Association 
am remain ранне те ошон or 
eumatic disorders vie wi ; 
ous heart diseases as fuos e AN 
capping illness, and they are Second 
only to mental illness as a cause of last- 
ing disability. They take a heavier toll 
of work days lost in industry than do 
accidents. Even so, total U.S. outlays 
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for arthritis and rheumatism г 
come to little more than $15 
year—as against $300 millio 
down the drain in desperation 
"remedies," ranging from diets to sit- 
ting in old uranium mines, from bee 
venom to honey and vinegar. The trou- 
bles are classified in four major groups, 
e RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS, with an 
estimated 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 vic- 
tims, is by far the most devastating of all 
rheumatic disorders because it is the 
worst crippler. For some unknown rea. 
son, it attacks almost three times as 
many women as men, with a peak inci- 
dence at age 35. A juvenile form, Still’s 


esearch 
million a 
n poured 
for quack 


BOB GOMEL 


SOLDIER'S SHOULDER 


disease, is now regarded as true rheu- 
matoid arthritis; so is ankylosing spon- 
dylitis (arthritis of the spine), which 
has a predilection for young men. 

In rheumatoid cases, the name ar- 
thritis is literally and hideously justified. 
There is acute and painful inflammation 
of several or all major joints, with 
eventual disablement. The cause remains 
unknown, despite long and intense re- 
search, though some authorities suspect 
an indirect effect of an infection.* Al- 
though good nutrition is important, 
there is no magic in any particular diet 
nor in any vitamins. There is no cure. 
The most widely prescribed and useful 
drug is still aspirin. Cortisone-type hor- 
mones are valuable in some cases, but 
must be used with great care because 
of side effects. The same is true of gold 
salts and phenylbutazone (Butazolidin). 
Indomethacin, a drug of a new chem- 


* As is the case in rheumatic heart disease; 
Which is the result of rheumatic feyer, which 
1S in turn the result of “Strep throat,” infec- 
tions caused by certain Strains of streptococci. 


eumatic heart disease ; In. 
ventable with penicillin, Ms ois de 
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equal frequency by ee bursitis 
and epicondylitis, and sometimes by a 
combination of them. 

Football (or soccer) knee: deranged 
or dislocated cartilage. 

Chauffeur’s shoulder: osteoarthrosis 
from shifting stiff gears (eliminated for 
most drivers by automatic transmissions 
but not for over-the-road truckers or 
operators of heavy equipment). _ 

Driver's thigh: sciatic neuralgia from 
pressure on the thigh during continued 
immobility of the gas-pedal foot. 

Riveters wrist (ог jackhammer 
joints); osteoarthroses from the con- 
stant pounding of those infernal racket- 
ing machines. 

Weaver's bottom: bursitis of the is- 
chial tuberosities (meaning the rear- 
most bones in the rump). 

For all these conditions there is a va- 
riety of treatment, mostly of unpre- 
dictable value. And as if arthritis and 
rheumatism were not confusing enough, 
the same patient will respond at differ- 
ent times in opposite ways to the same 
treatment for the same condition in the 
same joint. Treatments most widely 
used, besides aspirin, are: heat (wet 
packs are usually preferred), diather- 
my, ultrasound, X rays, injections of 
hydrocortisone directly into an inflamed 
bursa or joint capsule, exercises and 
other forms of physiotherapy, a change 
of occupation, and—always—rest. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Shocks to Stop Sneezes 


After June Clark, 17, had sneezed ev- 
ery few seconds of her waking day for 
five months, experts in half a dozen 
medical specialties were stymied. Noth- 
ing helped, not even a trip to the dry 
air of Phoenix. The doctors could only 
conclude that her trouble was psycho- 
genic. Psychologist Malcolm Kushner 
of Coral Gables VA Hospital volun- 
teered to make an electrical attack on 
June’s sneezing. 

The technique is based on Ivan Pav- 
lovs famed conditional-reflex experi- 
ment, in which a dog was trained to 
salivate at the sound of a bell. But for 
June, the conditioning was the dog-bell 
routine in reverse. Called “aversion 
therapy," it was the same stunt re- 
searchers use to train laboratory rats. 

Dr. Kushner used a relatively simple, 
low-power electric-shock device, acti- 
vated by sound—the sound of June's 
sneezes. Electrodes were attached to 
her forearm for 30 minutes, and every 
time she sneezed she got a mild shock. 
After a ten-minute break, the electrodes 
were put on the other arm. In little 
more than four hours, June's sneezes, 
which had been reverberating every 40 
seconds, stopped. Since then, she has 
had only a few ordinary sneezes, none 
of the dry, racking kind that had been 
draining her strength for so long. ^We 
hope the absence of sneezes will last," 
said Dr. Kushner cautiously. *So do I," 
Snapped June. “I never want to see that 
machine again." 
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THE BREITLING CHRONOMAT 
Rules of three, percentages, multiplications, 
divisions, currency conversions ... with its 
circular slide-rule, the Chronomat calcu- 
lates them all! 

This amazing chronograph is very much more 
than simply a highprecision timepiece. It is 
aworking tool indispensable to your pro- 
fession, to your technical studies, to your 
hobbies. It is made by Breitling of Geneva. 


Please send me free: 

Г] {һе amazing world of chronographs 
Г] the special catalogue of Breitling models 
Name: 

Town: 

Country: 


Breitling Watch Co. (Far East) 


311 Yu To Sang Building, 
Hong Kong Tel: 228332 
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PINNOGE 
FINANCE COMPANY (GREAT 
BRITAIN) LTD. 


INTEREST PAID SIX MONTHLY 
(can be paid without deductian of tax) 


6 months notice of withdrawal earns 
these interest rates 


MINIMUM DEPOSIT £100 NO FEES 


Pinnock Finance Co. (G.B.) Ltd. is a mem- 
ber of the Pinnock International Group, 
manufacturers and distributors of comm- 
ercial and domestic Eléctrical Appliances. 
Pinnock Finance Co. provides finance for 


member companies of the Group which 

operate in S.E. Asia, Australia, Europe and 

the United Kingdom and is currently 
expanding into new areas. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


U mal, POST THIS COUPON NOW FOR DETAILS — E 


To: The Secretary, Pinnock Finance C G 
| Britain) Ltd., Pinnock House, 2541256" Ба: | E 
| Road, London N.W.6. Please send те crip 
tive Booklet on how to open a Di 
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SHOW 


CLER 8 


TELEVISION 
The Gingering Man 


As he prepared for a television dis- 
cussion on civil rights, Negro Comedian 
Dick Gregory was warned by a friend 
that his host was a merciless debater; 
he'd better prepare to give as good 
as he got. “But how can I?" objected 
Gregory, “I love that cat." The cat was 


WAGNER INTERNA 


WILLIAM BUCKLEY & NORMAN THOMAS 
Even the eyebrows are blades. 


William Е. Buckley Jr. the sharp- 
tongued conservative Republican gadfly 
and editor of National Review. Dick 
Gregory is not the only one who finds 
Buckley intellectually irritating but per- 
sonally irresistible. Fans of Buckley's 
new Firing Line show include a lot 
of liberals, and so many viewers that 
his 13-week contract was renewed six 
weeks after he started. Further proof 
of his appeal is that within two months 
his local Manhattan series has gained 
TV syndication in seven other cities. 

Gibes & Rankles. Why not? The dia- 
logue is the liveliest and most literate 
on the air, and for all Buckley's repu- 
tation as a slashing debater, the purpose 
of the hour-long weekly "colloquy" is 
to inform rather than to insult. And of 
course Buckley has an opinion about 
everything. Sometimes, unlikely as it 
seems, he is a little uncertain about his 
subject matter. Introducing a program 
with Steve Allen on capital punish- 
ment, Buckley conceded: "My own 
thinking on the subject is confused, 
which, come'to think of it, should make 
Steve Allen feel quite at home.” 

Buckley indulges in such gibes be- 
cause he thinks the program Openings 
need “gingering.” At least twice so far 
his visitors have taken offense. David 
Susskind never recovered from Buck- 
ley’s introduction of him as “a staunch 
liberal—if there were a contest for the 
title Mr. Eleanor Roosevelt, he would 
unquestionably win it.” Norman Thom- 
as got тапК1е@ after Buckley began, “If 
I were asked what has been his Specialty 
in-the course of a long career, I guess 
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in which he meets his match, and jp 
perhaps the best so far he was actually 
outpointed by James Farmer оп the 
subject of legislating desegregation, 

Patent Sophistry. But competing with 
Buckley becomes more difficult With 
each week that he is on-camera. To his 
peerless rhetoric he is now adding in. 
creasingly polished stage business, Just 
before he delivers a cruncher, his tongue 
licks from the corner of his mouth, his 
patrician voice rasps into a lower reg- 
ister. Similarly, the elevation of his eye. 
brows telegraphs the drop of a guillo- 
tine blade. Another Buckley tactic— 
when the antagonist has the floor—is to 
close his eyes, as if he is hearing insuf- 
ferable platitudes, or to raise them 
heavenward, as if to invoke Aquinas 
against such patent sophistry. 

Understandably, Buckley has trouble 
finding targets. Kenneth Galbraith and 
Jackie Robinson declined on the grounds 
that the honorarium, $320, was insuf- 
ficient. Senator William Fulbright didn’t 
even reply to his invitation, and both 
Bobby and Teddy Kennedy begged off 
(Time, April 8). A shortage of guests 
is the only thing that could stop Fir- 
ing Line from running forever. That 
wouldn't necessarily put Buckley out of 
show business. Last week, after taping 
a program on the U.S. theater, his guest, 
David Merrick, offered him a Broad- 
way part. Buckley declined. He is his 
own best producer. 


A Rape in the Sun 


The plaintiff in the California Superi- 
or Court in Los Angeles was Director 
George Stevens; the defendant, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. The charge: 
“Rape of a creative effort.” That’s what 
Stevens had called it, anyhow. The “ef- 
fort” was his memorable 1951 six-Oscar 
picture, A Place in the Sun. NBC bought 
the TV rights to the film from Para- 
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You read Products for today— 

b advertising news Innovations for tomorrow 
in these 
columns 


So do millions of others. 


If you have a product that is news... which 
people should be interested in, why not 
tell them about it here? Ask for information 


from... TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Mppon Electric Company Limited 
P. 0. Box 1, Takanawa, Tokyo, Japan 


"Im Not Going 
To Pro 
You Miracles 


A political candidate of promise, but not promises, made that 
statement in addressing an audience of Latin American voters. 
He and his opponent were men of sharply conflicting ideologies 
involved in a crucial election. Their pronouncements, cam- 
paigns, platforms and backgrounds received extensive cover- 
age in TIME's Hemisphere section. Ever alert to politics and 
passions, stability and progress, TIME weekly reports important 
Western Hemisphere developments to millions worldwide. 
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THE LAW 


анаа 


THE SUPREME COURT 


The Press v. the Accused 

Did Cleveland newspapers so inflame 
Dr. Sam Sheppard's jurors that he was 
wrongly convicted of bludgeoning his 
wife to death? No one has ever proved 
that the press actually swayed the jurors 
who found the osteopath guilty in 1954 
and sent him to prison for life. But last 
week, upholding Sheppard's bid for ha- 
beas corpus, the Supreme Court said 
that "inherently prejudicial publicity’ 
was proof enough that he "did not re- 
ceive a fair trial consistent with the 
due process clause of the 14th Amend- 
ment." In an 8-to-1 decision that forced 


SHEPPARD & CURRENT WIFE 
Spiking the artillery. 


Ohio to promptly retry or free Shep- 
pard, the court wrote a key chapter in 
the growing conflict between the rights 
of the press and the rights of the ac- 
cused in sensational U.S. trials. 

Now 42 and remarried to a moneyed 
German divorcee, Sheppard has de- 
clared that he wants a retrial to estab- 
lish his innocence. Although the state 
Case against him may now largely rest 
on dead or forgetful witnesses, Shep- 
pard got his wish last week from Cuya- 
hoga County Prosecutor John TT. Corri- 
gan, who ordered a retrial because “so- 
ciety has been the victim of a heinous 
crime, and it demands redress.” 

Kisses & Votes. Speaking for the Su- 
preme Court, Justice Tom Clark gave 
no opinion as to Sheppard’s guilt or in- 
nocence. Clark focused entirely on the 
“editorial artillery” that began accusing 
police. апа “hired lawyers” of covering 
up the doctor's alleged: guilt immediate- 


| ly after the 1954 crime. The salvos 
j attico all three Cleveland Papers 


wits Press, the Plain Dealer and the 
News (since bought by the Press). One 
front-page editorial in the Press actual- 
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ly urged that Sheppard "instantly" ге. 
ceive "the same third degree to which 
any person under similar circumstances 
is subjected." 

Аз a direct result, said Clark, the 
coroner staged a three-day inquest 
in a school gymnasium where police 
searched Sheppard "in full view of sey. 
eral hundred spectators." His lawyer 
was forcibly ejected by the coroner, 
“who received cheers, hugs and kisses 
from ladies in the audience," then pub- 
licly questioned the uncounseled Shep- 
рага for 5$ hours about his sex life in 
and out of marriage. Impatient that 
Sheppard was still not indicted, the 
Press blared: WHY ISN'T SAM SHEPPARD 
IN JAIL? QUIT STALLING, BRING HIM IN. 

When police finally obliged, contin- 
ued Clark, "the case came on for trial 
two weeks before the November elec- 
tion, at which time the chief prosecutor 
was a candidate for municipal judge 
and the presiding judge [the late Ed- 
ward Blythin] was a candidate to suc- 
ceed himself." Judge Blythin, who won 
in a landslide, was undisturbed when 
Cleveland papers published the ad- 
dresses of all 75 veniremen, who were 
thus deluged with letters and phone 
calls. Eleven jurors had read about the 
case before being selected; seven con- 
tinued to receive Cleveland papers. All 
twelve were pictured more than 40 
times in those papers, which they were 
free to read throughout the nine-week 
trial because they were not sequestered 
unti] they retired to reach a verdict. 

Hiss & Chambers. Shortly before the 
trial, the Cleveland News blasted De- 
fense Lawyer William Corrigan for 
"mass jury tampering" because he polled 
Clevelanders' attitudes in a vain attempt 
to show the need for a change of venue. 
While the jurors were being picked, said 
Clark, Radio Station WHK staged a de- 
bate among newsmen who "asserted 
that Sheppard conceded his guilt by hir- 
ing a prominent criminal lawyer." As 
other newsmen gathered from across 
the country, Judge Blythin took what 
Clark called the *unprecedented" step 
of seating the press within the bar of 
the courtroom and only 3 ft. from the 
jury box. *Bedlam reigned at the court- 
house," said Clark. *Newsmen took 
over practically the entire courtroom.” 

After a policeman contradicted Shep- 
pard's story on the stand, said Clark, 
station WHK aired a broadcast in which 
Hearst Columnist Bob Considine *lik- 
ened Sheppard to a perjurer and com- 
pared the incident to Alger Hiss's con- 
frontation with Whittaker Chambers." 
Meanwhile, “much of the material 
printed or broadcast during the trial was 
never heard from the witness stand.” 

"Guilty as Hell." Unquestionably, 
said Clark, “this deluge of publicity 
reached at least some of the jury." Ex- 
ample: "Two jurors admitted in open 
court to hearing the highly inflamma- 
tory charge [broadcast by Walter Win- 
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PUBLIC DECENCY 
Steady as She Goes 


The law in all its majesty seems to 
have found the dividing line between 
permissible and impermissible exposure 
of female breasts. The topless-bathing- 
suit caper may be finally resolved—at 
least in California. 

In 1964 Jeanne and Harlan Davis 
tangled with police at a boîte they ran 
called the Golden Nugget in suburban 
Los Angeles. There, the cops spied ex- 
Dancer Jeanne, 36, modeling the lower 
half of a leopardskin bikini without the 
upper half. Distressed, they arrested the 
Davises for violating Section 6504 of 
the state penal code, a catchall law 
for moral suasion that forbids any act 
“which openly outrages public decency.” 


JEANNE DAVIS 
Playing peekaboo. 
Fined $276 and put on three years’ 
probation, the Davises carried their case 
to a three-judge panel of California’s 
Second District Court of Appeal, which 
last week issued a learned 47-page opin- 
ion voiding Section 65015 lingo as un- 
constitutionally vague. 

While rejecting the appellants’ con- 
tention that Mrs. Davis’ “conduct is 
today’s norm,” Associate Justice Otto 
Kaus declared that even today’s “family 
magazines, which no one would think 
of hiding from the children, have for 
years played peekaboo with the female 
breast.” In such a society, reasoned 
Kaus, the court cannot rationally rule 
“that a woman who exposes her bust 
for a brief period, without suggestive 
movements, before a limited group of 
adults of both sexes, outrages public 
decency by any and all definitions of 
that term.” 

The operative phrase seems to be 
“suggestive movements.” In short, by 
harking back to what is actually a rather 
old measure of lewdness, the court ruled 
that topless female dancers are legal, at 
least if they don’t wiggle. 
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MILESTONES 


Died. Joseph A. Walker, 45, foremost 
U.S. test pilot; in a mid-air collision of 
his F-104 Starfighter with one of the 
two XB-70 research bombers; near Bar- 
stow, Calif. (see THE U.S.). 


Died. Norman Baillie-Stewart, 57, 
British traitor twice over, a onetime 
army lieutenant who served five years 
at hard labor for passing secret infor- 
mation to the Germans in 1932, later 
went to Berlin to offer his services to 
the Nazis and spent World War II as a 
minor broadcasting clerk (nothing more 
because the Germans thought he was a 
spy); of a heart attack; in Dublin. 


Died. Natacha Rambova, 69, Rudolph 
Valentino's second wife (1922-26), the 
strong-willed stepdaughter of Perfumer 
Richard Hudnut, who completely dom- 
inated the Latin Lover throughout their 
marriage—planning his career, dictating 
their way of life—until she decided to 
pursue an acting career of her own, 
whereupon she divorced the heartbroken 
Rudy just before his death at 31; of 
arteriosclerosis; in Pasadena, Calif. 


Died. Blanche Wolf Knopf, 71, pres- 
ident of Alfred A. Knopf publishing 
house and wife of Board Chairman Al- 
fred A. Knopf, who worked tirelessly 
for 51 years to bring the firm to its cur- 
rent prestigious place, personally garner- 
ing such luminaries as Freud, Sartre and 
Camus, as well as mystery writers Ray- 
mond Chandler and Dashiell Hammett; 
after a long illness; in Manhattan. 


Died. Frederic A. Gimbel, 73, re- 


' tired head of Manhattan's Gimbels de- 


partment store, who helped his brother 
Bernard expand the family dry-goods 
business into an empire with annual 
sales of $560 million and 53 stores 
cross country, personally quadrupling 
sales in his own shop; of heart disease; 
in Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


Died. Jean Arp, 78, a leader in ab- 
stract art, best known for his egg-smooth 
sculptures; of a heart attack; in Basel, 
Switzerland. Born in French-German 
Alsace, Arp was nourished in both coun- 
tries—in Munich in 1912 he studied 
under Kandinsky; in Paris he worked 
with his friends Picasso and Modigliani. 
More for fun than anything else, he was 
a founding father of Dada, the 1916-22 
Bronx cheer that razzed tradition and 
called it art; yet his own, very personal 
statements were serenely curved mar- 
bles and bronzes. 


Died. Wellington Rankin, 81, Mon- 
tana lawyer-rancher and younger bro 
er of Jeanette Rankin, first 0 
gresswoman | (1917-19), wh 
one of the nation's Б 
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EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITIES 


А Time to Listen 

The newest thing in attending com- 
mencement exercises is walking out on 
them; thus can the grim and hot-eyed 
war protester strike at the Government 
at the cost of some hapless official wait- 
ing in cap and gown for the honorary 
degree that the protesters conceive to 
be a seal of approval for the war. 

At New York University last week, 
President James Hester had hardly pro- 
'nounced the name "Robert Strange 
McNamara” when a dozen N.Y.U. fac- 
ulty members and 131 violet-robed 
graduates walked silently up a grassy 
aisle and out of their commencement 
exercises to protest U.S. military action 
in Viet Nam. McNamara smiled slight- 
ly and gamely praised "the orderliness" 
of the students who walked out. 

The 2,700 students who remained 
cheered his name, and in the com- 
mencement speech U.N. Ambassador 
Arthur Goldberg said that “по man has 
better served his country" or *more by 
his actions demonstrated an abiding at- 
tachment to peace and freedom" than 
the Defense Secretary. Rebuking the 
demonstrators, who had been guided by 
Associate Psychology Professor Philip 
G. Zimbardo and backed by pickets 
elsewhere on campus bearing signs 
reading NO HONORS FOR WAR CRIMI- 
NALS, Goldberg argued that the Gov- 
ernment listens when citizens speak but 
a "democratic dialogue" requires that 
citizens also listen when government 
speaks. Protesters, he said, should "hear 
what I have to say and form a judg- 
ment about what I am going to say after 
they have heard it and not before." 

Compassionate Helmsman. In an ear- 

lier but more dramatic confrontation at 
Amherst, McNamara, having heard ru- 
mors of impending protest, met 500 
students and faculty before the com- 
mencement ceremonies, quipping, “I 
am told that this question session is a 
requirement to get an honorary degree 
at Amherst." He coolly answered sharp 
but politely put questions for more than 
an hour. When a student told him that 
Some seniors would wear white arm 
bands and walk out to protest his hon- 
orary degree, McNamara said he re- 
spected their position because “I don't 
think we want to deny the freedom 
here that we are fighting for the Viet- 
namese to have." 

When 36 graduates showed up with 
the arm bands and 16 walked out, the 
rest of the Amherst audience rose and 
loudly applauded Amherst President 
Calvin Plimpton's mention of McNa- 
mara. Moved by the ovation, Plimpton 
haltingly read the McNamara citation. 
His voice broke as he said: “You have 

yed an integrity so unquestioned 
that, while I would still prefer to go 
myself, I am willing to trust ту sons 
[he has three, aged 14 to 24] to your 
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an educational environment of free in- 
quiry where по subject is protected by 
what she calls “intellectual closure." 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Fred P. Corson, D.CL., bishop and presi- 
dent of World Methodist Council. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 
William H. Pickering, Sc.D., director of 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory in Pasa- 
dena. A television star almost as fa- 
miliar as Huntley or Brinkley. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
D'Arcy McNickle, SC.D., former staff 
member of the U.S. Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Scholar, writer, educator and 
leader of American Indians. 


CURRY COLLEGE (Mass.) 
Jule Styne, D.S.O., composer, producer. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 

U Thant, LL.D., Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. ` 

James M. Roche, LL.D., president of Gen- 
eral Motors. 

Dr. Louis Finkelstein, LL.D., chancellor of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America. Like all great teachers, his 
most deeply moving lecture is himself. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 

James A. Perkins, L.H.D., president of 
Cornell University. President Kennedy, 
in the process of forming his first Cabi- 
net, remarked to an aide: “How am I 
going to fill these twelve hundred jobs? 
All I hear is the name Jim Perkins. 
Who the hell is Perkins?” 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 
G. McMurtrie Godley III, LL.D., U.S. Am- 
bassador to the Congo. 


COLLEGE OF THE HOLY CROSS 
Archbishop Iakovos, LL.D., Primate of the 
Greek Orthodox Church in the Ameri- 
cas. As a professor of future priests, he 
taught them to replace polemics with 
irenics and isolation with collaboration. 
Earl J. McGrath, р. Let., chancellor of 
Eisenhower College and former U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. At a time 
when jeremiads prophesy the demise of 
the independent church-related college 
of liberal arts, Dr. McGrath has been a 
most eloquent apologist and effective 
proponent of this educational tradition. 


И KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, LL.D. 


LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY, C.W. POST COLLEGE 

Michael L. Haider, sc.D., board chairman 
of Standard Oil Co. (N.J.). 

Martha Frances Allen, L.H.D., National 
Director of Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

Lauris Norstad, LL.D., president of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp. and former 
NATO commander. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
Ira Gershwin, D.F.A., song lyricist. 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE (Md.) 

John Wesley Lord, D.S.T., bishop of Wash- 
ington Area, Methodist Church. You 
have been a tower of strength for right 
and righteousness. 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, LL.D., historian. 
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PACE COLLEGE 
Carl W. Buchheister, LL.D., president of 
the National Audubon Society. A man 
in love with nature, with bird and beast, 
with plant and flower, with soil and 
water. 


PMC COLLEGES (Pa.) 

Harold S. Geneen, LL.D., chairman, presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of the 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. 


POMONA COLLEGE f 
Hedley Donovan, D. Let., editor in chief, 
Time Inc. magazines. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
Ben Shahn, p.F.A., painter and printmaker. 
An artist who, on the way which he 
traveled alone, found the goal of his 
life to be life itself. 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Floyd D. Hall, president of Eastern Air 
Lines. 


SETON HALL UNIVERSITY 
William F. Buckley Jr., L.H.D., author and 
editor in chief of the National Review. 
Questioning the shibboleths of current 
idolatries, he moves many to think, to 
question and to differ. 


SMITH COLLEGE 
Hannah Arendt, LL.D., author (The Origins 
of Totalitarianism). Out of your wis- 
dom and firm belief in mankind's inner 
strength comes the sure hope. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 
Howard Hewlett Clark, р.р., Archbishop 
of Rupert's Land and Anglican Primate 
of Canada. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Mark О. Hatfield, LL.D, Governor of 
Oregon. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, LL.D., Governor of 
New York. In less than eight years you 
have increased direct financial assist- 
ance to higher education almost tenfold. 


UNION COLLEGE 
Gerald Lloyd Phillippe, LL.D., board chair- 
man of General Electric Co. Your skill 
as negotiator and leader for a vast en- 
terprise transforms the energy of men 
into energy that illuminates and propels 
the world. 


URSINUS COLLEGE (Pa.) 

Henry Fonda, L.H.D., actor. 

Hal Holbrook, L.D., actor. Mr. Hol- 
brook's evocation of Mark Twain's ap- 
pearance, voice and personality have 
become a classic of the American stage. 

Mark Twain, D.Let., posthumously ac- 
cepted by Hal Holbrook. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
Henry Н. Fowler, LL.D., US. Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE (Mo.) 
Douglas Fairbanks Jr., D.F.A., actor, Wr 
and businessman. =e 
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MUSEUMS 


The Gateway’s Oriental Treasure 


San Francisco has long been the 
U.S.’s gateway to the Orient. There, 
clipper ships embarked, coolies came 
to build the transcontinental railroad, 
and the largest Chinese colony in the 
New World was established. To embel- 
lish it, Avery Brundage, 78, president of 
both the U.S. and more recently the 
international Olympic committee and 
millionaire builder as well, last week 
opened a new wing containing his col- 
lection of Oriental art, which doubles 
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BRUNDAGE FLANKED BY KHMER ROYAL COUPLE 


can be shown at one time. Its 700 
pieces of jade are but part of the treas- 
ures available not only to the public 
but also to Oriental scholars. When did 
Brundage decide to specialize in сој]. 
lecting Eastern art works? “In 1935,” 
he says, “I made a special trip to Lon- 
don to see a great exhibit of Chinese 
art there. British experts had brought 
a whole gunboat load back. Seeing 
that drove the last nail in my coffin. 
Ive been broke ever since." Now, be. 
cause of Brundage, the Western world 
has a rare chance to study the artistic 
richness of the Orient. 


JOE MUNROE 


А gunboat sank him. 


the size of the M. H. de Young Museum. 

Estimates of Brundage's collection 
start at $30 million. Says the crusty old 
gent who once bounced Eleanor Holm 
from the Olympic swimming team for 
sipping champagne: *You can be sure 
it is worth more than I paid for it." 
Brundage, who has been collecting since 
1912, has acquired more than 5,000 
objects, whose origins range from Ja- 
pan to Iran, As he opened the 12-ft.- 
high bronze doors that lead to the Mu- 
seum's 100,000-sq.-ft. new wing, he 
sported in his lapel the grey rosette on 
gold representing Japan's Order of the 
Sacred Treasure first class, earned for 
both his role in the Olympics and his 
patronage of Japanese art. 

Twelve years ago. Brundage offered 
his collection to San Francisco. By his 
stipulation, it took a $3,000,000 public 
bond issue to raise funds to house it, 
which the city voted in 1960. He also 
insisted on арроїпїїпр his own curator, 
von d'Argencé, a Frenchman who 
ee Viet Nam and who speaks 
: rites three Oriental languages. 

Despite the vast new gallery, only 
one-fifth of the Brundage collection 
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MONUMENTS 
Royal Comeback 


The Grand Trianon, a mile and a 
half from the vast palace of Versailles, 
was built as a royal hideaway. Ordered 
by the Sun King, Louis XIV, in 1687, 
it was a delight in pink and green 
Languedoc marble and, for all its 70 
rooms, was considered intimate by a 
King's standards 'at that time. Even 
royal princes had to ask permission to 
visit. "Delicious gardens!” exclaimed 
that great collector of court gossip, 
the Duc de Saint-Simon. And in Louis 
XIV’s day, the gardens did not stop at 
the doors; his mistress, Madame de 
Maintenon, liked to change color and 
perfume by rearranging the Trianon’s 
million flower pots daily. Р 

Louis XV offered it to his Queen іп 
1741, only to take it back a few years 
later and install Madame de Pompa- 
dour in the apartment next to his. Ап 
amateur botanist, he made its garden 
famous throughout Europe for its hot- 
house pineapples; coffee and figs. Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette preferred 
the nearby, smaller Petit Trianon, but 
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WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 


The 283-year old Mitsui Bank. 

The first Mitsui Exchange House was 
founded in 1683. From it has grown a vast 
complex of industries, embracing every as- 
pect of modern business life. 

Because the Mitsui Bank still occupies a 
central position in this great business group, 
it can be of special help to you in your 
dealings with Japan. 

We are experts in foreign trade and 
exchange. We are modern, fast, and 
conscientious. You'll find our branches or 
correspondent banks in every major city of 
the world. 


тне MITSUI BANK, tro. 


HEAD OFFICE : YURAKU-CHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES : 
NEW YORK - LONDON - BANGKOK (2) - BOMBAY - SINGAPORE 


—————1Т!МЕ Asia Edition 


Editorial content identical with U.S. edition 
except for occasional contractions because of 
space fitting. This edition is neither censored 
nor re-edited. Editorial and advertising offices: 
TIME & LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. Printed by Dai Nippon 
Printing Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


BURMA (1yr, K 60; З yrs, К 120; 5 yrs, К 180), с/о 
People's Stores Corp. (Ava House), 232 Sule Pa- 
goda Road, Rangoon 


CEYLON.(1 yr, Rs 60; 3 yrs, Rs 120; 5 yrs, Rs 
180), c/o Bank of Ceylon, Post Box 241, Colombo 
(Please enclose Personal Import License Application 
if, by subscribing to this magazine, your personal im- 
ports will exceed a value of Rs 50 annually. Forms 
can be oblained from the Government or any bank.) 


HONG KONG (1 уг, HK$ 72; 3 yrs, HK$ 144; 
5 yrs, НК$ 216), c/o First National City Bank, 
P.O. Box 14, Hong Kong 


INDIA (1 yr, Rs 60; 3 yrs, Rs 120; 5 yrs, Rs 180), 
c/o First National City Bank, 293 D. Naoroji 
Road, Bombay 1 


JAPAN (1 уг, 4,500 yen; 3 yrs, 9.000 yen; 5 yrs. 
13,500 yen), TIME International, Central Post 
Office, Box 88, Tokyo 


KOREA (1 yr, 3300 won; 3 yrs, 6600 won; 5 yrs, 
9900 won), c/o Universal Publications Agency, 
I.P.O. Box 1380, Seoul 


MALAYSIA (1 yr, М$ 37.50; 3 yrs, MS 15.00; 
5 yrs, М$ 112.50), c/o First National City Bank, 
P.O. Box 112, Kuala Lumpur (Subject to Exchange 
Control permission) 


PAKISTAN (1 yr, Rs60; 3 yrs, Rs 120; 5 yrs, 
Rs 180), c/o National Bank of Pakistan, Local 
Office, Post Box 4840, Karachi 2 (Please enclose 
declaration Да бос олок хрена. this year for 
foreign s and periodicals, including thi. 

has not exceeded Rs 500.) леш; 


Now advertisers can choose 
from 39 international adver- 
tising editions of TIME The 
Weekly Newsmagazine. 


TIME Mexico 
for instance — reaching an 
important world market. 


If you have a product to sell, 
you can — now more than 

ever — match your own market 
with the world-wide editions 
of TIME. 


PHILIPPINES (1 yr, 43 pesos; 3 yrs, 86 pesos; 
5 yrs, 129 pesos) c/o First National City Bank, 
Calle Juan Luna, Manila 


SINGAPORE (1 yr, M$ 37.50; 3 yrs, М$ 75.00, 
5 yrs, M$ 112.50) c/o First National City Bank, 
Denmark House, 6 Raffles Quay 


TAIWAN (1 yr, NT$500; 3 yrs, NT$ 1000; 5 yrs, 
NTS 1500), c/o Bank of Taiwan, Chungking 
Road South, Taipei 


THAILAND (1 yr, B 282; 3 yrs, B 564; 5 yrs, 
В 846), c/o Bank of America NT & SA, P.O. 
Box 158, Bangkok 


U.S. MILITARY PERSONNEL & U.S. TER- 
RITORIES (1 yr, U.S.$ 12.50; 3 yrs, U.S.$ 25.00; 
5 yrs, U.S.$ 37.50) TIME International, 540 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611, 
U.S.A. 


ALL OTHER COUNTRIES (1 vr, U.S.$ 12.50; 
3 yrs, U.S.$ 25.00; 5 yrs, U.S.$ 37.50) TIME 
International, 5 Ottho Heldringstraat, Amster- 
dam-18, Netherlands 


TIME INC. with its subsidiaries also publishes 
LIFE, FORTUNE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Chair- 
man of the Board, Andrew Heiskell; Chairman, 
Executive Committee, Roy E. Larsen; Chairman, 
Finance Committee, Charles L. Stillman; Presi- 
dent, James A. Linen; Executive Vice President 
and Treasurer, D. W. Brumbaugh; Vice President 
and Secretary, Bernard Barnes; Vice President 
and Assistant to the President, Arnold W. Carl- 
son; Vice President and Comptroller, John F. 
Harvey; Vice Presidents, Charles A. Adams 
Bemhard M. Auer, Rhett Austell, Edgar R. 
Baker, Charles B. Bear, Clay Buckhout, R. M 
Buckley, Charles L. Gleason, Jr., John L. Hall 
beck, Jerome S. Hardy, Sidney L James, А 
W. Keylor, Henry Luce III, Ralph D. 

Weston C. Pullen, Jr., James R. 
Valk; Assistant Comptroller a 
tary, Curtis C. Messinger; 7 
W. С. Davis Evan 5. 
McKeough. i 
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been about 5.7 points higher than last 
week's close of 891.75. 

To represent the shareholders, a 
group headed by Manhattan Lawyer 
Benjamin Javits, 71, brother and for- 
mer partner of U.S. Senator Jacob Jav- 
its, last week ran large ads in major 
newspapers, soliciting investors to send 
in 10£ for each share of A.T. & T. that 
they own in order to create a war chest. 
Javits wants to induce the FCC to scrub 
its investigation in favor of a friendlier 
*round-table conference," contends that 
the company is entitled to at least 8% 
on its investment. His slogan: "Owners 
of the world, unite!" 


THE ECONOMY 
The Long & Short of Jobs 


In a complex and changing economy, 
the news is not always what it seems. 
Last week the Labor Department re- 
ported that unemployment jumped 
sharply in May, rising from 3.7% to 
495 of the nation's work force. Bad 
news? Well, maybe not. The increase 
was welcomed in many quarters be- 
cause it indicated another release valve 
on the nation's inflationary head of 
steam. Beyond that, closer inspection of 
Statistics showed that the rise was ex- 
pectable and explainable. 

Student Rush. The jump in jobless- 
ness was caused almost wholly by full- 
time students looking for short-time 
work—high school and college young- 
sters who began last month to seek 
summer employment. Even more of 
them are scouting around this month, 
and unemployment could rise further in 
June but later drop off. This is, of 
course, an annual, seasonal phenome- 
non. Last year unemployment fell from 
4.8% in April to 4.4% in May, then 
hit 5.5% in June before tumbling to 
4.6% in July. This year’s pattern i 
likely to be somewhat diff a 

erent because 
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many students went job hunting earlier 
than usual. 

They have been spurred by publicity 
about the Governments campaigns to 
help them find work. Under federal 
sponsorship, such personalities as Labor 
Secretary Willard Wirtz, Astronaut 
Frank Borman and Mickey Mantle are 
making televised appeals to businessmen 
to hire young people. Disturbed that 
few companies are eager to hire un- 
seasoned or draft-eligible workers, the 
Government has ordered federal agen- 
cies to take on one temporary employee 
this summer for every hundred regulars 
on the roll. The program is paying off. 
Of the 1,000,000 teen-agers searching 
for summer work, at least two-thirds 
should find it, though computers are 
eliminating some of the jobs once open 
to them. 

Apart from the teen-age sector, em- 
ployment is holding firm. In May, 73.7 
million Americans were working, up 
659,000 from April. The situation was 
particularly firm for the two most im- 
portant groups in the job market: un- 
employment remained at a steady low 
of 2.4% among adult men and 1.8% 
among heads of families. Skilled workers 
have no trouble finding work, but em- 
ployers have plenty of trouble finding 
them. Going begging are positions for 
lathe operators, carpenters, shipfitters. 
Among cities classified by the Govern- 
ment as having the tightest labor mar- 
kets are Atlanta, Milwaukee, Cleveland 
and Rochester. Demand for this month’s 
600,000 college graduates is strong 
enough that they will easily find work 
at salaries 5% to 10% higher than last 
year’s (current average for a liberal- 
arts graduate: $6,300). 

Shattered Guideline. As the supply 
of skills falls, the price of labor rises, 
and the Government’s 3.2% wage 


guideline is being shattered with im- 
punity. Last week a presidential media- 
tion panel authorized a 3.5% increase 


p a 


CHEVROLET'S ‘67 PANTHER 
to 35,000 airline machinists. Plumbers 
in San Francisco two weeks ago won 
an 8% rise to $8.23 an hour, now col- 
lect more than most doctors for a house 
call—at least $14. 
The White House goes along with 
such settlements, seems to be depend- 
ing on other temporary slowdowns in 
the economy to halt inflation. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has made money 
tighter than at any time in the past six 
years, and major banks, for lack of 
funds, are beginning to turn down even 
regular customers. Bankers would not 
be at all surprised to see the Federal 
Reserve increase the discount rate again 
in the next several weeks. Consumers 
are also spending less: retail sales in 
May dropped 2%, the second straight 
monthly decline. Not the least of the 
indicators, in an economy where many 
young people are working mainly to 
bankroll a new car, is the softness in 
auto sales. Continuing a two-month 
downturn, sales in the last ten days of 


May were 4.6% below the same period 
of last year. 


AUTOS 


Year of the Astronaut 


As Detroit's auto designers foresee 
it, drivers of the 1967 cars will feel like 
astronauts. Trying to style their prod- 
ucts to keep pace with the trends of 
the times, the designers in past years 
have confected cars that they figured 
would resemble submarines or air- 
planes. The inspiration for next fall's 
cars descends from space. Hoods will 
be lengthened and tapered, and passen- 
ger compartments will be moved back 
toward the rear wheels. “Were cer- 
tainly not styling cars to rendezvous in 
Space," says Ford Styling Director Eu- 
gene Bordinat, “but to many people 
this mass in the rear—a kind of cap- 
sule look—suggests the triangular or 
delta look of spacecraft.” 

Bordinat also sees the ’67s as “Ital- 
ianesque." Maybe like Sophia? No, like 
Ferrari. Many of them will also look 
considerably like the Mustang—the one 
car of the 1960s that dared to be dif- 
ferent and, as a result, helped Ford to 
close its sales gap with the rival Chev- 
rolet Division to a 1.295 difference in 
market penetration. 

А the imitators are two totally 
me plates: 

ET e Cougar, by Mercury, is a mid- 
dle-priced cross between the economi- 
cal Mustang and the expensive Thun- 


60-61 
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Maybe like Sophia? No, like Batman. 


derbird. It will have rakish headlights 
that disappear into the grille, rounded 
Thunderbird sides, taillights that stretch 
across the entire back of the car. Price: 
about $3,000. 

> The  Panther—that name may 
change before the car’s introduction in 
September—is Chevrolet’s belated an- 
swer to Mustang. It has much the same 
long hood, set-back passenger compart- 
ment and squat trunk of the Mustang, 
will have about the same average price 
tag of $2,800. 

Beyond these, '67 changes are subtle. 
Despite disappointing sales of its front- 
wheel-drive Toronado, General Motors 
is putting front-wheel drive on the Cad- 
illac Eldorado. Chrysler is discontinu- 
ing Imperial as a separate line, will 
make it a more expensive Chrysler with 
extra décor and equipment. Ford for 
the first time will bring out four-door 
Thunderbirds. Pontiac's grille has been 
given a cat-whisker effect, with metal 
trim above the headlights suggesting 
flaring eyebrows. Detroit insiders have 
a name for the car: Batmobile. 

With Detroit becoming more sensi- 
tive to safety, two additional safety 
features will be standard on most ’67s. 
One is the collapsible steering column, 
whose steel-mesh center section accor- 
dions under impact and absorbs shock. 
The other is the dual braking system, 
with two hydraulic fluid lines instead of 
one, so that emergency braking power 
remains if one line is damaged. The 
Senate Commerce Committee is close 
to approving legislation that may make 
other safety features mandatory on '68 
models, probably including headrests and 
rupture-proof fuel tanks. 

People who want really radical 
changes in cars will have to wait beyond 
model-year '67. In both styling and 
safety, next fall’s new cars will not be 
all that different from the '66s, which 
have fallen short of last year's alltime 
high sales. The automakers do not ex- 
pect to break that record until 1968 
at the earliest. 


EXECUTIVES 
American Motors’ New Gospel 


Until he invested more than $2,000,- 
000 in ailing American Motors Corp. to 
become its No. 1 stockholder, Robert 
Beverley Evans of Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., cut a bigger figure as a socialite 
and sportsman than as an industrialist. 
Though he owns a dozen companies 
with combined sales of $20 million a 
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t he lately increased his 
to nearly $3,000,000, or 
about 14% of A.M.C. shares. “What a 
deal it would be,” he muses, “if I could 


turn that company around. 


INDUSTRY 


Treading More Surely 

During the 25,000 miles or so of its 
whirling life, the automobile tire bites 
the road in hundreds of thousands of 
stops, gets scraped by sidewalks and 
bruised by potholes, and runs long and 
hard at temperatures as high as 275°. 
Through all this, the tire is generally 
ignored until the day it goes flat. Now 
tires are getting a new kind of attention. 

Prodded by the press, by state gov- 
ernments and by Congress, which is 
holding hearings on a tire-safety bill, 
the rubber companies are rolling out 
a whole batch of new tires that have 
some of the most important changes 
since the introduction of rayon cord 
(1938), nylon cord (1947) and tube- 
less tires (1947). Compared with exist- 
ing tires, they wear longer, are less like- 
ly to blow out, grip the road more 
strongly, and keep their shape better. 

Warning Signs. Led by Goodrich and 
Goodyear, tiremakers this fall will in- 
troduce “the wear bar,” a device adapt- 
ed from aircraft tires, which have a red 
cord imbedded in the rubber to show 
when the tread is becoming worn. In 
auto tires, small portions of the tread 
will be cut one-sixteenth of an inch less 
deep than the rest of the grooves, and 
will show up as bald spots when the 
tire needs replacing. 

This week in Kansas City, Goodyear 
also will begin test marketing “radial- 
ply” tires, which have been popular in 
Europe for years, but are new to the 
U.S. Normally the layers of cord in 
a tire are set at 30° angles to one 
another, forming a diamond pattern 
around the wheel, but in a radial tire 
the cords are at 90° angles, forming a 
pattern of crosses. With this structure, 
the faster a car goes, the more tread is 
slapped onto the ground. The result is 
better road grip and up to 100% longer 
tread life—but also a harder ride. The 
tires are costly: about $50 each. 

Trouble Spot. The greatest changes 
are in the cord fibers used to make the 
carcass of a tire. Nylon is a particularly 
admirable cord, but automakers are 
not fond of it. Only 6% of the nation’s 
new cars carry nylon tires as original 
equipment, though 80% of the tires 
sold in the replacement market are 
nylon. Detroit’s resistance derives large- 
ly from the fact that nylon tires tend 
to make a thumping noise for the first 
few blocks or miles of a ride—and 
auto dealers can have a difficult time 
convincing customers that the thump 
comes not from the car but the tire. The 
noise is an embarrassing result of ny- 
lon’s tendency to "flat spot,” that is, to 
flatten slightly when the car stands still 
for a while. Lately, the chemical man- 
ufacturers have devised nylons that al- 
most eliminate flat spotting. Du Pont 
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hàs begun marketing its N-44 nylon 
cord, Chemstrand has come up with 
X-88, Allied Chemical with EF-121. 

The tiremakers are gradually intro- 
ducing these cords, but automen are 
even more enthused about still another 
new material—polyester. Goodyear has 
begun to produce a polyester cord that 
it claims does not flat spot, resists heat 
better than nylon, sheds water better 
than rayon, and wears longer than ei- 
ther of them. There already are 
8,300,000 polyester tires on the road, 
of which 7,000,000 have come on cars 
as original equipment, but automakers 
have not marked them as such for fear 
of starting a consumer rush that fac- 
tories could not accommodate. Al- 
though many of the chemical com- 
panies are betting on their improved 
nylon for the short run, polyester is 
likely to be the fiber of the future. 


MILLIONAIRES 


Hunt for Success 

In his grocer's bag of whims and in- 
terests, one of A. & P. Heir Hunting- 
ton Hartford's most earnest pursuits is 
graphology. Few persons, from finan- 
ciers to fiancées, ever get close to Hart- 
ford without passing his handwriting 
test. Most of all, he likes perfectionists 
—people who make their d’s Greek- 
style, from the bottom up after an ini- 
tial downstroke. Yet as a businessman, 
Hartford sometimes works from the 
top down. He has emptied treasure into 
such disparate ventures as Show maga- 
zine (sold for a $7,000,000 loss); Man- 
hattans Gallery of Modern Art (an- 
nual deficit: $580,000), an automated 
parking garage and, inevitably, his 
Handwriting Institute, now defunct. 

The money for all this came from the 
10% slice of A. & P. that he inherited 
in 1922 as a grandson of Founder 
George Huntington Hartford. After a 
series of sales, including 700,000 shares 
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for $31 million in 1959, that slice has 
thinned to 3%. Last week Hartford was 
back at the store again, registering with 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion to put on the market 760,000 
more shares, worth $21.8 million at the 
June 10 close of 283. If he decides to 
sell all that, he will be left with less 
than 1% of the company—and a lot 
less cash than if he had sold off a few 
years ago. As A. & P. sales have shrunk 
slightly under tough competition from 
brighter chains, its stock has slid from 
a 701 high in 1961. | 

At 55, *Hunt" Hartford is not about 
to change his spending habits. What 
will he do with proceeds from his stock? 
Says he: “ГІ probably put it primarily 
into ventures I'm already in—the art 
gallery, Denver's Oil Shale Corp. and 
Paradise Island." He has also invested 
in a 500-room hotel to be built on 
Paradise Island, the Bahamian resort of 
which he sold 75% in January for 
$12.5 million, after having spent $30 
million on the project. 


Avon Paying 

Girard Brown Henderson, a director 
of Avon Products, Inc., owes his wealth 
to the cosmetics firm's cheery, door-to- 
door sales technique, but he is not the 
kind of fellow that a stranger comes 
calling on. A 5-ft. 6-in., onetime barn- 
storming pilot, Henderson at 61 is one 
of the richest men in the U.S., and one 
of the most secretive. Though he has 
interests in half a dozen businesses 
ranging from investment companies to 
a community antenna television outfit 
in California and is a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, he is rarely 
seen at his Wall Street office. His ad- 
dresses in Mahwah, N.J., and Las Vegas 
are mere post-office box numbers; an- 
other residence, just west of Boulder, 
Colo. is entirely underground. Hen- 
derson, whose Underground World 
Home Corp. showed off a model house 
at the New York World's Fair last 
year, likes subterranean living. 

Last week the New York Stock Ex- 
change issued an "Insiders" Stockhold- 
ings" report that told a lot about Hen- 
derson's financial condition. In a deal 
closed two months ago, one of his hold- 
ing companies—in which he has a 49% 
interest—sold 271,455 shares of Avon 
stock, worth $23 million. Spokesmen 
for the exchange and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission called it “а nor- 
mal market transaction." Even after 
that deal, Henderson still "indirectly 
owned" 1,035,410 Avon Shares, worth 

$88 million; these are also held in the 
name of his holding company. 

How did he get so much in this day of 
soaring taxes? The stake came from his 
father, who at the turn of the century 
invested in Avon Founder David Mc- 
Connell’s struggling perfume-selling 
business—and watched it grow. In the 
ast, deca. payons earnings have bal- 

looned 485%, to $47.5 million in 1965, 
and its stock, after allowing for several 
splits, has gone up 19,000%. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
This Strip Is Necessary 


Before long, disembarking jet passen- 
gers may be surprised to see workmen 
behind them busily carting off the whole 
insides—seats, galley, cabin partitions— 
of their aircraft. In Seattle last week 
United Air Lines showed off the plane 
that can do the strip: the 600-m.p.h, 
Boeing 727 QC (for Quick Change), 
first airliner designed to moonlight as д 
cargo plane after turning in a full day, 
and fat profits, as a passenger carrier. 

Because airlines needed a medium- 
haul plane that could keep on earning 
after prime daytime passenger hours, 
United helped Boeing jigger its tri-jet 
727 to set the entire cabin area on eley- 
en quickly detachable pallets that can 
be moved over small rails and rollers in 
the plane’s floor. To convert the 96- 
passenger plane for cargo service, work- 
men roll the pallets out of the cargo 
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PLANE 
REMOVING SEATS FROM RUGS E ik 
Moonlighting for profit. 


hatch on to a van, fold up the hat racks, 
then roll in 20 tons of cargo on eight 
pallets from another van. Total time: 
30 minutes. In all, eleven U.S. and 
foreign lines have ordered 93 of the 
$5.1 million planes. United, which has 
ordered 30, will start the first QC serv- 
ice in August, hauling passengers seven 
hours a day, and when that’s done, car- 
go three hours a night. 


RAILROADS 

More & More Mergers 

So many rail mergers are being 
planned, programmed and petitioned 
for that, in sorting them out, the offices 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Sion resemble a giant classification yard. 
Last week three meaningful mergers 
made progress. 
> The Chicago and North Western 
and the Milwaukee Road, so closely 
linked at 140 points that they have been 
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billion mark. Though not a great deal 
can be done immediately about wages, 
the workers’ councils can accomplish 
much to ease misunderstandings be- 
tween the Vietnamese and their hard- 
driving, highly motivated U.S. foremen, 
and settle other squabbles. RMK-BRJ 
hopes to have elections as soon as possi- 
ble at its dozen biggest sites. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Power Struggle 

Europe's coal miners, who are as 
politically potent and as well protected 
as America's farmers, are in a querulous 
mood. In past months, miners have 
staged angry protest marches in Germa- 
ny's Ruhr and battled against truncheon- 
swinging police in Belgium (toll: two 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


had expected. Dutch gas resources have 
proved to be the world’s second richest 
(after the U.S.’s), and in Britain, there 
have been five major strikes in the 
North Sea and Yorkshire since last fall. 
A consortium of the British govern- 
ment’s Gas Council and three U.S.- 
owned companies reported last week 
that a newly found well yields 25 mil- 
lion cu. ft. of gas daily, double the 
group’s earlier claims. 

The recent finds have a potential of 
yielding up to 2 billion cu. ft. daily, 
double present consumption. Ultimate- 
ly, the gas finds will cut Britain’s energy 
costs, strengthen its foreign-exchange 
reserves by reducing fuel imports. 

Gone Fission. Nuclear power is also 
creating a profound reaction in Europe. 
From nearly three dozen plants, Europe 
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Black diamonds aren't a man's best friend. 


dead). Behind this unrest is an upheaval 
in the sources of energy that are at the 
root of Europe's economic strength. As 
it has in the U.S., coal is losing its pri-. 
macy to gas, oil and nuclear energy. 
The result is fewer jobs for miners but 
more opportunities for those who can 
exploit Europe's new power. 

In the Hole. Common market nations 
now get only 37% of their energy from 
coal, compared with 45% from oil and 
the rest from other sources. In The 
Netherlands, some of Europe's best 
mines are being shuttered; the Dutch 
State Mines are diversifying, already 
earn more from chemicals than from 
coal, and are retraining miners to make 
Daf cars. Since 1957, the number of 
mines in Germany has been cut from 
173 to 105, and 24 more are slated for 
extinction. Britain's 450,000-man min- 
ing force is declining by 1,000 a week. 

Coal’s newest competitor is natural 
gas, which lately has been discovered 
in much greater quantities than anyone 
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last year generated nuclear energy equal 
to 2,000,000 tons of coal; by 1980, the 
figure is expected to rise to 125 million 
tons. Britain now has more nuclear- 
produced power than all the rest of the 
world; France, which is short of other 
power sources, is trying to catch up. 
The Fifth Plan provides for starts on 
five to eight reactors by 1975. 

This year in Germany, coal will be 
replaced as the primary energy source 
for the first time—by oil. The oil boom, 
however, is of little benefit to German 
companies, because most of the petro- 
leum is supplied and refined by inter- 
national giants. These companies—Esso 
Caltex, British Petroleum, Shell—have 
also steadily gained control of distribu- 
tion in Germany until there was onl} 
one wholly German-owned com 
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NEWSPAPERS 


А Deal Done In 

When Oilman John Mecom bought 
the Houston Chronicle six months ago 
in a package deal that included other, 
more valuable properties, his friends re- 
vived the old joke that his wife had sim- 
ply asked him to pick up a paper on the 
way home. Mecom has that kind of rep- 
utation. Right up with H. L. Hunt and 
J. Paul Getty among Texas' biggest in- 
dependent oil producers, Mecom has 
added to his rich oil empire by picking 
up fish-meal plants, a drugstore, ranch- 
es, and other assorted enterprises from 
here and there. He had never tried a 
paper before, and last week it turned 
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MECOM 


Bank of Commerce, second largest in 
town. Mecom put up $1,000,000 in cash 
and shook hands on the deal—which jg 
the way he usually seals a bargain. 
Mecom then moved to take over what 
he supposed were his new properties, At 
the Chronicle, he had an office Carpeted 
for himself in “Mecom blue,” his favor- 
ite color. He was also elected chairman 
and chiéf executive officer at the bank 
and had a Mecom-blue rug put down in 
the lobby. He seemed ready to get into 
the newspaper business in a big way, 
threw a huge party for the entire Staff 
at his home. Used to the penuriousness 
of the Endowment, Chroniclers came 
away awed by visions of the future. But 
Mecom, who boasts some $500 million 
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The hand became a fist. 


out that Mecom had apparently never 
really bought the paper at all. 

First indication was the abrupt dis- 
appearance of his name from the Chron- 
icle masthead, where he has been listed 
as president and publisher since Janu- 
ary. Though all the principals involved 
immediately issued a torrent of stony 
silence—neither the Chronicle nor even 
the rival Post covered the story—the 
facts behind Mecom’s canceled purchase 
murkily began to emerge. 

Supposed Properties. Houston En- 
dowment Inc. is a $400 million nonprof- 
it foundation set up by the late Jesse 
Jones, onetime U.S. Commerce Secre- 
tary and owner of the Chronicle. Re- 
cently, the trustees of the foundation, 
notably President J. Howard Creek- 
more, became anxious to convert the 

paper and other Endowment holdings 

—into cash; last December they happily 
accepted an offer of $85 million from 
Mecom. In. return, Mecom was to get 

Sh) le; the well-located Chroni- 

Ae Building and Rice Hotel, and a 3095 

controlling interest in the Texas National 

c— 


ee 


in assets, still needed to raise the rest of 
the cash to complete the deal. Before he 
could, something happened. 

According to one version, he appar- 
ently miscalculated the current tight- 
ness of money and was turned down by 
at least one bank on his loan applica- 
tion. In an effort to raise funds for the 
big deal, he started looking for a buyer 
for the Chronicle. With a signed con- 
tract to sell the paper, so the story went, 
he could easily borrow the cash he need- 
ed to pay off the Endowment. 

That Was That. Ever-acquisitive Pub- 
lisher Sam Newhouse made an offer. 
Word got out that the Los Angeles 
Times’s Otis Chandler also tried to get 
in оп the deal. There was even talk that 
the Hearst chain and Scripps-Howard 
were interested. All this got back to 
Creekmore, a cantankerous and single- 
minded individual who is known to feel 
that the Chronicle should remain a lo- 
cally owned enterprise. If Houstonite 
Mecom was going to sell it, then Creek- 
more did not want to sel] it to Mecom. 

The handshake quickly separated into 
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CINEMA 


ters, a few scraps Of English dialogue 
and African dialect count for less than 
the surprise of a snapping, twig or the 
insistent throb of drums, injected into 
the bloodstream of the film like so many 
shots of adrenaline. Without insulting 
modern Africa, Naked Prey writes the 
wild poetry of its past in raw colors. 


“DAY IN "BOAT" 
On the phone to the dog. 


Space Chase 


The Glass Bottom Boat uses space- 
age wizardry and spy fiction to fizz up 
the formula for a Doris Day sex com- 
edy. As usual, the man cast opposite 
her has to perform somewhat like the 
catcher in a flashy female trapeze act, 
and Rod Taylor doughtily goes through 
the motions of Doris-appreciation with- 
out losing his grip. As a combination 
scientific whiz kid and lover-boy, Rod 
invents an anti-gravity device, heads a 
U.S. space center for NASA, goes home 
after launch to a more or less circular 
pad with a guest wing as roomy as a 
Holiday Inn. One unit is decorated in 
passionate red, and the whole house 
is the sort of marshmallow dream that 
Hollywood merchants manufacture year 
after year to spoon glamour into the 
dull, grey life of your average mort- 
gage-holder. 

Doris, having graduated from unim- 
peachable virginity to semi-approach- 
able young widowhood with every girl- 
ish giggle intact, embodies outdoorsy 
allure as a scatterbrain who dotes on 
talking birds and tropical fish. While 
conducting tours at the space center, 
she telephones her dog Vladimir several 
times daily, just the sort of thing to 
alarm the security people. Doris ul- 
timately proves that she is not an enemy 
agent. She runs amuck in a remote- 
controlled speedboat, does battle with a 
ferocious robot vacuum cleaner and 
sprawls aloft in an antigravity chamber. 

To balance ups with downs, Doris 
plays mermaid for her salty dad, Ar- 
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thur Godfrey, who makes his painless 
and pointless film debut as the skipper 
of a glass bottom boat for sea-sighters. 
At one point Godfrey takes up his 
ukulele to strum a Doris Day hit tune 
of yore. The old pro may believe that 
reminiscing is as good a way as any to 
buoy up spirits aboard a doomed ship. 


Road Runners 

The Sucker is a car-crazy, crime- 
happy French farce that never stops 
long enough to be ticketed for its fre- 
quent wrong turns. In the title role, 
France’s mononymic comedian Bourvil 
has too much worldly charm and intel- 
ligence to make a convincing jerk, yet 
he is hilarious all the same as he takes 
a sexy Roman manicurist to dinner and 
absently dips his fingers in a water glass 
when she asks to hold his hand. 

Lacking a tiger in its tank, Sucker 
manages pretty well with a sly fox 
named Louis de Funés, full of snarly 
good humor as the high-class crook in 
charge of plots. After his Bentley has 
bested Bourvil’s midget Citroën in a 
two-car tie-up, De Funés decides that 
he has found the dupe to drive a certain 
white Cadillac convertible from Naples 
to Bordeaux. More than hot, the Cad 
is a crime wave on wheels; its bumpers 
are full of gold, its fenders are full of 
heroin, its battery contains a fortune 
in precious stones, and the fabulous 
You-Koun-Koun diamond is hidden 
among the optional accessories. 

Under Director Gerard Oury, Bour- 
vil’s trip follows the standard itinerary 
of scenic vistas and sight gags, with 
wayside dalliance supplied by the Ital- 
ian manicurist and a blossomy German 
blonde, De Funés stays right behind him 
all the way in a green Jaguar, which is 
tailed, in turn, by a furtive Austin- 
Healey carrying members of a rival 
gang. Always mirthful if not memora- 
ble, and photographed in crisp show- 
room color, The Sucker is funniest on 
side excursions, particularly a sopping 
wet and agreeably ribald robbers-and- 
robbers chase among the stony nudes 
of the Tivoli fountains near Rome. 
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Guidebook for Lost Pilgrims 


THE LAST GENTLEMAN by Walker Per- 
су. 409 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$5.95. 


The Moviegoer, it seems, has a bril- 
liant kid brother. Walker Percy's first 
novel, which won the National Book 
Award in 1962, tells the story of a 
likable young New Orleans stockbroker 
who escapes the meaninglessness of 
modern life by going to the movies. The 
Last Gentleman, his second novel, tells 
the story of a likable young Mississip- 
pian who escapes the meaninglessness 
of modern life by falling into fits of 
amnesia and daydreams. Like the ear- 
lier book, Gentleman recounts an anti- 
hero's battle against involvement. But it 
is sturdier in substance, more supple in 
style than The Moviegoer, and it shim- 
mers even more brightly with the chaste 
and civilized ornaments of irony, un- 
derstatement and compassion. 

Woes & Wiles. Williston Bibb Barrett 
is an oversubtle Southerner who has 
lost the gift for action and adopted in- 
stead the stance of watcher, listener 
and wanderer. During his junior year 
at Princeton, he is overwhelmed by the 
mindless undergraduate decorum of the 
place and flees to New York, a room at 
the Y, and five years of psychoanalysis. 
Nights, he works three levels below 
ground as a humidification engineer for 
Macy's. Days, he plays up in Central 
Park at putting reality into perspective. 
He sets up a telescope and peeps at the 
passing show from behind a screen of 
Breenery. What he sees on a distant 
park bench eventually lures him out 
back to where the action is. "It was 
not so much her good looks, her 
smooth-brushed brow and firm round 
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The comedy, if not divine, is serene. 
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neck bowed so that two or three verte. 
brae surfaced in the soft flesh, as a 
certain bemused and dry-eyed expres- 
sion in which he seemed to recognize 
—himself! She was his better half." 

He tracks her down—or rather up— 
to a hospital in Washington Heights, dis. 
covers she belongs to a cheerful, po. 
getting family of fellow Southerners, 
signs on as companion to her 16-year- 
old brother Jamie, who is ill with ley- 
kemia, and swings off with the family 
on a southbound safari that is taking 
the patient home to die. 

The book's slight remaining plot 
teases the reader into wondering not 
"What will happen next?" but “What is 
really happening now?” What is hap- 
pening is that Percy is using his plot as 
a witty excuse for exploring the wilder 
woes and wiles of Southern Negro serv- 
ants, Northern liberal busybodies, pro- 
fessional religionists, disenchanted hu- 
manists (“Being geniuses of the orgasm 
is far more demanding than Calvin- 
ism”), and, most entertainingly of all, 
the subtle differences in outlook be- 
tween the North and South. 

Returning South, Williston Barrett is 
“disconcerted” by the “happiness and 
serenity” that he finds. “He had felt 
good in the North because everyone 
else felt so bad.” Northerners “were 
solitary and shut-off to themselves . . . 
Their cities, rich and busy as they were, 
nevertheless looked bombed out.” By 
contrast, the happiness of the South 
was “almost invincible. The women 
were beautiful and charming. The men 
were healthy and successful and funny. 
They had everything the North had and 
more. They had a history, they had a 
place redolent with memories, they had 
good conversation, they believed in God 
and defended the Constitution, and they 
were. getting rich in the bargain. Their 
happiness was aggressive and irresisti- 
ble. He was determined to be as happy 
as anyone. If folks down here are hap- 
py and at home, he told himself, then I 
shall be happy and at home too." 

Poised & Patient. On the evidence of 
this meditative, almost allegorical 
book, nothing need be counted as lost 
—not innocence, nor goodness, nor joy 
—because it has not really been pos- 
sessed. The comedy, if not divine, is 
serene, mellow, poised and patient. Like 
The Moviegoer, this novel will probably 
be widely praised as a cautionary tale 
against escapism and fantasies. The real 
point is rather different. Underlying the 
deceptively mild tone of the book is a 
restless rustling of faith, under the iron- 
ic humor and serenity a groping to- 
ward God. Williston Barrett’s aim “to 
marry him a wife and live him a life” is 
essentially symbolic of his willingness to 
act, to give shape and substance to 
time, to forsake his childish dream of 
infinite possibilities. Walker Percy sug- 
Bests that the infinite is possible, and 
that it goes by the name of God. 
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A new series trom 


| TIME 
LIFE 


THE LIFE 
| SCIENCE 
| - LIBRARY 


To make science both clear and 
interesting to non-scientists, 
Time-Life Books has developed 
the remarkable Life Science Li- 
| brary. It employs the pictorial 
| technique and the accuracy in 
| journalism for which Time-Life 
Books is noted. 


Teams of researchers, photo- 
graphers, editors and scientific 
writers work for many months 
on each volume to show you sci- 
ence as a scientist sees it. They 
| cover fully every branch of sci- 
ence: its structure, history, great 
leaders and applications to mod- 
ern life. You see not only the 
"what" of science, but also the 
"how" and *why." 


Each book in the Life Science 
Library measures 815" x 11” 
and is about 200 pages, filled 
with color photographs and an- 
imated diagrams. 


LIFE SCIENCE LIBRARY books are avail- 
able in: English, French, German, Span- 


ish, Japanese, Danish, Dutch, Icelandic, 
Italian, Swedish. 


These volumes now available: 
MATHEMATICS MATTER 
ББ J ENERGY MACHINES THE CELL 
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go so far. At the last minute, the апі. 
mal getting the worst of it makes a 
gesture of submission and the victor 
no matter how furious his rage, is com. 
pelled by the gesture to spare the vic. 
tim's life. 

Unhappily, the prohibitions are not 
foolproof—vixens disturbed by a low. 
flying plane can go berserk and mur- 
der their cubs. And sometimes the pro. 
hibitions are limited to members of the 
immediate tribe—rats never bite rats 
that belong to their own colony, but 
two colonies of rats have been known 
to meet in a pitched battle that leaves 
hundreds of dead on the ground. These 
bloodbaths, Lorenz suggests, are epi- 
demics of mass psychosis; they serve no 
rat-preserving purpose that he or any 
other naturalist can see. In general, he 
concludes ominously, a species is less 
often annihilated by its natural enemies 
than by its own mistakes. 

Warrior Virtues. Man, in Lorenz’ 
opinion, is one of the species most 
likely to fail for this reason. Man's 
specific problem, as he sees it, is that 
in the state of nature he was not a 
very aggressive animal. On the con- 
trary, it was so hard for one primi- 
tive man to kill another that nature 
never bothered to develop an instinc- 
tual safeguard against homicide. Then 
all at once, with the aid of his pow- 
erful brain, man discovered weapons; 
and with the aid of weapons a crea- 
ture created for flight was abruptly 
transformed into a creature equipped to 
attack. Unprohibited by instinct, man 
more and more effectively attacked 
members of his own species. At the 
start of the early Stone Age (500,000 
B.C., war and the hunt became his 
exclusive occupations, and for about 
40,000 years thereafter the warrior 
virtues of aggression and cunning were 
intensively bred into his bones. 

These virtues, in fact, served man 
well until the 20th century, until the 
arrow was transformed into a missile 
and the cudgel into an atomic warhead. 
АП at once man had more aggression 
than he dared to use and less control 
than he needed. 

Aggression into Love. Is there a way 
out of this dilemma? Lorenz finds it in 
an animal capacity called "redirected 
activity.” In the case of the greylag 
goose, redirection works like this: the 
same movements the goose makes when 
it attacks an enemy it makes with only 
slight variation when it professes love 
for its lifelong mate. The movements 
are the same, the feeling is totally al- 
tered. What has intervened, in the au- 
thor's opinion, is an instinctual process 
analogous to the one Freud calls sub- 
limation. Animal rage has been subli- 
mated into social feeling, aggression has 
been transformed into love. 

From this and many similar in- 
Stances, Lorenz draws a further con- 
clusion—one that is commonly sensed 
if not frequently articulated: love, 
which is exhibited only by species that 
also strongly exhibit aggression, is in 
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country in the world. 

Contributions by Fuji 
Electric to this aspect of 
India's rapid growth and 
development include elec- 
tric coach car motors, 
Station rectifiers and elec- 
tronic apparatus to con- 
trol electrical current for 
safe and timely operation 
of this modern transpor- 
tation network, and count- 
less electrical innovations 
which add to its success. 

As new equipment and 
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electrical devices are de- 
veloped by Fuji Electric’s 
dedicated research, long 
experience, and modern 
technology, you may rest 
assured they will play an 
increasingly role in India's 
future growth and de- 
velopment. 


Among its many other 
products and services for 
acountry with afast grow- 
ing industrial future, Fuji 
Electric has the ability 
to design, engineer and 
manufacture any type of 
industrial plant to the 
customer's specification. 
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reconquest of the Holy Sepulcher from 
the Moslem infidel. : 

Miracle of Faith. Great lords like 
Godfrey of Bouillon mortgaged their 
estates to raise armies and took up the 
Cross to serve God's cause with their 
swords. Bohemond of Taranto, the im- 
poverished son of the Norman conqueror 
of Sicily, sought to carve a kingdom 
of his own in the East. And they were 
joined by religious fanatics, adventurers 
and brigands who sought only pillage, 
murder and rape. In the Crusades, ideal- 
ism and gangsterism were in harness. 

The Crusaders, variously estimated 
at 70,000 to 600,000 strong, poured’ 
into Asia Minor, took the quarreling 
Turkish sultans by surprise, defeated 
them, and then captured Antioch, the 
city of 400 towers, by assault. Besieged 
in Antioch by a:superior army of the 
atabeg of Mosul, the Crusaders were 
saved by a miracle of their own faith. 
Fired by the conviction that an old, 
rusty piece of iron unearthed beneath 
an Antioch church was the lance with 
which the Roman soldier had pierced 
the side of the crucified Christ, the 
Crusaders, half-starved and crazed with 
religious fanaticism, swept out of the 
city and routed the Turks. Afterward, 
Bohemond of Taranto ordered the sev- 
ered heads of captured Turks roasted 
on spits, “encouraging the rumor that 
the Frankish barons fed on human 
flesh,” and so spread terror among the 
demoralized infidels. Within a year, the 
Crusaders had carved out for them- 
selves feudal principalities in Syria and 
Palestine. 

Saladin in Paradise. The Second Cru- 
sade, launched in 1101, was slaughtered 
in Anatolia without ever reaching Pales- 
tine, and the survivors were sold into 
slavery in the markets of Damascus and 
Baghdad. Cut off from the West, the 
Christian principalities in the Middle 
East were gradually strangled by the 
Moslems. Under the leadership of Sala- 
din (1174-93), a cunning Kurd who 
had made himself the master of Egypt 
and Syria, a Moslem holy war was 
launched against the Christians, and in 
1187 Jerusalem was retaken. Saladin 
was one of those extraordinary military 
geniuses who knew how to temper cruel- 
ty with a noble magnanimity of the 
heart. He slaughtered without mercy all 
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the gates for the subsequent Turkish 
conquest of the Balkans. 

The Crusades, concludes Zoé Olden- 
bourg, were a prodigious, irrational yp. 
dertaking of medieval man, for whom 
courage was the ultimate virtue, death 
in battle the ultimate reward. To dash 
out the brains of one’s enemies, to ri 
their bowels, lop off their hands, smash 
their teeth, “cleave them from chin to 
chine," and then to fall oneself in an 
orgy of blood and violence—this was 
the holy ideal of the Crusader knights. 
They succeeded pretty well too, АП 
told, the Crusades led to the death or 
enslavement of more than a million 
Christians and Moslems. 
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JAMES CLAVELL 
The accent wavers under stress. 


Bigger Than Life 


TAI-PAN by James 
pages. Atheneum. $6.95. 


+ The Opium War in 1841. Hong Kong. 
The plague. War junks. Tongs. China 
clippers sailing on the tide (and on 
nearly every page). May-may, a Chi- 
nese concubine who gargles baby urine. 
Gorth Brock, a bastardo degenerado. 
Wolfgang Mauss. Shevaun. The priapic 
painter Aristotle Quance. Red-haired, 
green-eyed, shark-proof Dirk Struan, 
Tai-Pan (Supreme Leader) of The No- 
ble House, trader in poppies, mayhem 
and tea. 

By Odin’s foreskin!, as the author 
says. What isn’t in this belly-gutting, 
god-rotting typhoon of a book? In his- 
bestselling first novel King Rat, James 
Clavell may have been only clearing his 
throat for this one, which seems every 
bit as long as it is. Its narrative pace is 
numbing, its style is deafening, its lan- 
guage penny dreadful. All the charac- 
ters whirl like dervishes, especially Dirk 
Struan, a kind of Scottish superman 
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igarettes 


All over the world more 
people smoke Rothmans than 
any other King Size Virginia. 
The reason is not hard to find: 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter 
and the best tobacco money can 
buy give you that cooler, 
| smoother, more satisfying taste, 
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SENATOR | 
JACOB JAVITS | 


the U.S.A. Е © k^ 


* Always! Because Paxton's clean, 
refreshing menthol taste comes 
protected in a weatherproof plastic 
pack. The exclusive Humiflex pack. i 
Enjoy a Paxton menthol cigarette— 
the one with the charcoal filter tip, 
' and a fresh taste—always! 
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be taught not only how to operate the 
machines, but how to get the most from 
their lands with machinery. Often, this 
means a new orientation for the 
farmers, new methods, sometimes, 
new crops. 

So, each year, we send out teams of 
agricultural experts. Their job is not 
to sell, but to furnish guidance. They 
work at blackboards—and in the field. 


22, Funade-cho 2-chome, Naniwa- 
nd other heavy machine ais 


They cooperate with the staffs of 
model farms—and go out to individual 
farmers. 

While they concentrate on 

mechanized farming, they also instruct 
in the uses of irrigation, fertilizers, 
every modern farming technique. 

It's been said that Asia is now 
undergoing an agricultural revolution. 
If so, it’s a young revolution—a good 
deal more has to be done. 

But we think our muddy men ar 
doing it. E 
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THE ROLEX “DAY-DATE’ > 


Most remarkable achievement in watch-making, the 
Rolex Oyster Perpetual “Day-Date.” Available only in 
18-ct. gold or platinum, with matching “President” 
bracelet. 

Like all Rolex chronometers, every “Day-Date” is 
now awarded the highest distinction of 
tutes for Official Chronometer Test 
“Especially good results.” 


Its superlative accuracy is protected by the famous 


Rolex Oyster case, made in Geneva by Swiss craftsmen 
and guaranteed 100% 


selfwound by the Perp 
of the week, written in full 
every. midnight. 
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TELEVISION 


Wednesday, June 22 

BOB HOPE PRESENTS THE CHRYSLER THE- 
ATER (NBC, 9-10 p.m.).* "In Pursuit of 
Excellence," written and directed by John 
Cassavetes, concerns à college track star 
who decides to cheat on his finals. 

THE JOHN GARY SHOW (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.) The musical-variety summer re- 
placement shows are still pouring out of 
the network woodwork. Filling in for Dan- 
ny Kaye, this one features—surprise— 
Danny as its first guest. Premiére. 


Friday, June 24 
WAYNE AND SHUSTER TAKE AN AFFECTION- 
ATE LOOK AT JACK BENNY (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). Canada's top comics clip filmed and 
taped performances of U.S. comedy greats 
the way holders of giltedged securities 
clip coupons. 


Saturday, June 25 
ABC'S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 
5-6:30 p.m.). The National A.A.U. Out- 
door Track and Field Championships at 
Randall's Island, N.Y.; the Grand Prix of 
Belgium in Spa; the final hours of the Le 
Mans 24-hour Grand Prix of Endurance. 


Sunday, June 26 

CAPELLA PAOLINA (CBS, 10-11 a.m.). A 
special on two Michelangelo frescoes— 
The Conversion of St. Paul and The Cru- 
cifixion of St. Peter—in the Pauline Chap- 
el of St. Peter's Cathedral in Rome. 

CAMERA THREE (CBS, 11-11:30 a.m.). 
One of the earliest Negro activists was a 
slave named Sojourner Truth. She was 
born in 1797, and she went to court to 
test segregation, retrieve a child from 
slavery, sue a white man for slander. This 
program dramatizes her struggle. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). Moscow University and its 35,000 
students. Repeat. 

NBC NEWS ENCORE (NBC, 6:20-7:20 
p.m.). David Brinkley is "Our Man on the 
Mississippi," taking a camera cruise from 
Lake Itasca, Minn., to Pilottown, La., and 
never the Twain shall meet. Repeat. 

THE SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9- 
11:30 p.m.). Gordon MacRae and Shirley 
Jones in the film version of Rodgers & 
Hammerstein’s Carousel. 


Monday, June 27 

DARK SHADOWS (ABC, 4-4:30 p.m.). A 
new daytime serial all about a young gov- 
erness and a ten-year-old boy who live in 
a brooding, 19th century castle on a pre- 
cipitous cliff above the raging sea on the 
rockbound coast of Maine. Premiére. 

THE AVENGERS (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). One 
of the season’s wittiest British imports now 
turns its satiric eye on Manchurian Can- 
didate in “Room Without a View.” 


Tuesday, June 28 

THE RED SKELTON HOUR (CBS, 8:30- 
9:30 р.п). Tallulah Bankhead plays 
Madame Fragrant, “the world’s greatest 
authority on exotic perfumes,” to Skelton’s 
man from the gas company looking for a 
leak. Repeat. 

ESSAY ON HOTELS (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
Harry Reasoner, whose Essay on Bridges 
and Essay on Doors were both delightful 
blends of fact and philosophic musing, 


* All times E.D.T. 
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now finds an inn thing to do—illustrated 
by film clips of hotels and motels in’ 50 
cities with prices ranging from $500 to 
$1.10 a day. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


MAME is more lavish entertainment than 
outstanding musical, but it looks good and 
has the brash assurance typical of Broad- 
way when it does something well because 
it is familiar. Angela Lansbury plays 
kooky Auntie with gusto. 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! When a 
man leaves home and country, he buries 
part of himself, and he is not likely to 
stand beside that grave dry-eyed. Patrick 
Bedford and Donal Donnelly are excellent 
as the public and private selves of a young 
Irishman on the eve of departure for 
Philadelphia and the New World. 

SWEET CHARITY. As a dance-hall dolly 
whose heart is leaden but whose feet are 
mercury, Gwen Verdon is effusive. The 
slickness of Bob Fosse’s choreography is 
suffusive. What there is of Neil Simon’s 
book is elusive. 

CACTUS FLOWER. In a sex farce from 
France, a seasoned playboy dentist (Barry 
Nelson) loves nothing more than to cut 
the mustard. His plain nurse (Lauren 
Bacall) puts an end to all that with relish. 


RECORDS 


Piano 

BACH: CONCERTO IN D MINOR; CHOPIN: 
CONCERTO NO. 2 IN F MINOR (London). 
Vladimir Ashkenazy’s technical brilliance 
is enough by itself to rivet the listener's at- 
tention, but it is only one factor in a su- 
perb performance. He moves across the 
glittering surface of the Chopin like moon- 
light on a windswept lake, and gives the 
popular Bach concerto an almost hearty 
treatment that displays to perfection the 
gaiety in its baroque adornments. 

BEETHOVEN: DIABELLI VARIATIONS (RCA 
Victor). Thirty-three variations on a waltz 
by the Austrian composer Anton Diabelli 
pose a formidable test for the virtuoso 
talents of 32-year-old John Browning. 
Much talked about but seldom performed, 
they strain the pianist's technical mastery 
and his emotional ambience. Browning, 
who is one of the best of the “percussive” 
school, passes the technical trials splen- 
didly, but in the melancholy later varia- 
tions, when he should be exploring Bee- 
thoven's darker nature, he appears to be 
marking time before the florid finale. 

JOHN CAGE: VARIATIONS IV (Everest). 
Composer Cage arranges a curious coun- 
terpoint to the playing of David Tudor by 
splicing a variety of noises into the stac- 
cato piano theme: the sound of traffic on 
the street outside, a patrician English girl 
chattering nervously, a chanteuse, a col- 
oratura, a boy soprano, Florence Foster 
Jenkins murdering high D at the end of 
the Queen of the Night's aria from The 
Magic Flute. Oddly but irresistibly, they _ 
add up to a cry from the heart. " 
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There's a 
Yale hoist 
lor every 
lifting job 


Whatever your lifting job, there's a 
hand or powered Yale? hoist to meet 
your exact requirements. From the 
smallest to the largest, Yale hoists are 
engineered and built for ruggedness 
and versatility with compactness. 
The big plus: Every hoist purchase is 
backed up by a worldwide network of 
Yale materials handling specialists. 
For complete details write: 

Eaton Yale & Towne International, Inc., 
G.P.O. Box 21, Singapore, 
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poser's opera overtures with a triumphant 
flood of sound, then grows increasingly 
introspective. Serkin’s careful hands hold 
the balance, and the listener hears One of 
Mozart’s most poignant statements. 
KEYBOARD GIANTS OF THE PAST, VOLUME 
II (RCA Victor). Memories of an older 
and less self-conscious day, when a world- 
famous virtuoso could sit down and race 
through the Ride of the Valkyries and 
not hear teeth grinding in the audience 
Olga Samaroff does it here, and Paderew. 
ski plays Senta’s Spinning Song from The 
Flying Dutchman. The tone is unabashed- 
ly romantic, the style bravura, and the 
fact that the sound doesn’t come thun- 
dering down several amplifiers but Stays 
witHin human bounds only emphasizes 
the heroic proportions of these interpret- 
ers. Among them are Josef and Rosina 
Lhevinne playing Mozart, Alfred Cortot 
with Ravel and Ossip Gabrilowitsch play- 
ing his own work. The record’s chief de- 
light is an utterly ravishing performance 


by Rachmaninoff of Kreisler’s sentimen- ; 


tal ditty, Song Without Words. 

LISZT: SONATA IN B MINOR; SCHUBERT: 
"WANDERER" FANTASY (RCA Victor). Artur 
Rubinstein lavishes what seems to be a 
lifetime's wisdom and dedication on these 
masterpieces of 19th century pianoforte. 
In the Liszt and in the opening of the 
Schubert he displays brilliant pyrotech- 
nics; in the slow. movement of the Wan- 
derer, he spins out the quiet melody ten- 
derly and serenely. 


CINEMA 


THE NAKED PREY. A desperate white 
hunter (Cornel Wilde) flees ten man- 
killing native hunters, giving fierce mo- 
mentum to a classic African adventure 
drama that never stints on beauty, blood 
or savagery. 

“THE RUSSIANS ARE COMING THE RUS- 
SIANS ARE COMING." As a Soviet sailor 
whose sub runs aground on an island off 
the New England coast, Broadway's Alan 
Arkin (Luv) makes light of cold war jit- 
ters in a rib-cracking feature-film debut. 

AND NOW MIGUEL. Growing up on a 
sheep ranch in New Mexico proves event- 
ful for the ten-year-old hero (Pat Cardi) 
of a sturdy adventure film by the makers 
of such children's classics as Misty and 
Island of the Blue Dolphins. 

LE BONHEUR. A happy French philan- 
derer tacks blissfully between his wife and 
mistress in Director Agnés Varda's exqui- 
site essay on young love, spelled out with 
considerable cynicism and eye-filling art. 

BORN FREE. Living among lions and 
looking as though they love it, Virginia 
McKenna and Bill Travers add zest to a 
dandy movie based on Joy Adamson's best- 
seller about her rambunctious house pet, 
Elsa. 

MANDRAGOLA. A cool Renaissance beau- 
ty (Rosanna Schiaffino) defends her vir- 
tue to the next-to-last gasp but turns out 
to be a good loser in Italian Director Al- 
berto Lattuada's lively version of Machia- 
velli’s comedy. 

MORGANI Polished performances by Va- 
nessa Redgrave and David Warner lend 
luster to an oddball comedy about an ec- 
centric London painter who woos his 
ex—gorilla-style. 

DEAR JOHN. Swedish Director Lars Mag- 
nus Lindgren studies the sexcapade of a 
lusty sailor (Jarl Kulle) and a winsome 
waltress (Christina Schollin) who discov- 
er that a weekend abed can lead to love. 

THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET. Cast by 
the Nazis as persecutor of a helpless old 
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LETTERS 


ike to know one thing: When will these 

tollege boys become men? They sound 

like a bunch of girls with growing pains. 
(L. CPL.) JOHN K. MCDERMOTT 


Hué, South Viet Nam 


Sir: A college senior who considers Viet 
Nam “so foreign" and “so remote" is con- 
fused about the realities of world politics. 
It is in Southeast Asia that the U.S. is 
preparing its answer to the Chinese Com- 
munist form of aggression. How can a 
student begrudge Uncle Sam two years 
of his life after having spent 20 years 
enjoying all the American freedoms, and 
with the reasonable expectation of 40 
more years of enjoyment after his military 
obligation is complete? I do not think 
it unreasonable that the new car, career 
and family should wait a couple of years. 
If the draft is a threat to personal free- 
dom, what then is Communism's world- 
wide campaign? And what is to be our 
reply to this campaign without a strong 
military establishment? 

(SP4) STEPHEN MCCLURE 
U.S. Army 
An Khe, South Viet Nam 


Sir: I wish Gary Wilson a successful ca- 
reer in geology. Perhaps he can begin by 
examining the rocks in his head. 

(SP6) WILLIAM G. CUSHING 
1st Cavalry Division (Airmobile) 
South Viet Nam 


Sir: Your heart-rending explication of 
Actor George Hamiltons impecunious 
plight has softened the hearts and moist- 
ened the eyes of even the most leathery 
marine in this office. In a spontaneous 
charitable eruption, we have amassed a 
small contribution, consisting of Military 
Payment Certificates (the medium of ex- 
change here in Viet Nam), and will glad- 
ly confer this meager token of our sym- 
pathy on the struggling young actor on 
his next U.S.O. appearance here. Mr. 
Hamilton should be warned that he may 
not be welcomed exclusively by souls like 
us, imbued with the spirit of human kind- 
ness. In the event of a hegira from his 
high-ceilinged mansion to this land of 
canvas canopies, we would ask him in his 
magnanimity to overlook the selfish taunts 
of privates earning $83.30 base pay per 
month with wife and children back in the 
States. I trust he’ll excuse these impetuous 
youths for not understanding modern pa- 
triotism. Our best to Mr. Namath also. 
(CaPr.) FRANCIS T. COLEMAN 
Legal Assistance Officer 
Ist Marine Division 
Chu Lai, South Viet Nam 
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Bonze or Banza? 


Sir: Reading about the South Vietnam- 
ese Buddhists [June 10], whose primary 
purpose seems to be to foster instability 
in their country, I have come to wonder 
whether “bonze,” the title of their leaders, 
is a derivative of banza, a Hausa word 
of West Africa meaning “emptiness, van- 
ity, worthlessness, cheapness.” 
RONALD WISNER 

Peace Corps Volunteer 

Maradi, Niger, West Africa 


Sir: The tastelessness and irresponsibility 
of TIME’s cynical report on the South Viet 
Nam immolations are repugnant. 

Such disrespect for individual human 
lives is not justified, despite the war's 
wholesale destruction of human life. 

CHARLENE M. WOODCOCK 
Missoula, Mont. 


The Long View 


Sir: About “Covering Viet Nam” [June 
10]: for perspective’s sake, to my quote 
“Any idiot can cover a war,” please add, 
“Т ought to know because Гуе covered 
four.” 
KEYES BEECH 

Chicago Daily News 

Saigon 


To the Core 


Sir: You describe Floyd McKissick, na- 
tional director of CORE, as “winner in a 
covert internal coup that ousted longtime 
CORE Leader James Farmer last winter” 
[June 10]. There was no coup, covert 
or overt, internal or external. There was 
no “ousting.” My resignation was entirely 
of my own volition. I made that decision 
in order to launch a national literacy 
campaign under the auspices of the Cen- 
ter for Community Action Education to 
supplement the fight being waged by the 
civil rights movement, lest, when equal 
opportunity is won, we find that many are 
unable to enjoy their newly won freedom. 
At my request CORE set up a committee, 
on which I served, to screen candidates 
for the post I was relinquishing. Mr. Mc- 
Kissick, a longtime personal friend, was 
the candidate who had my support. 
JAMES FARMER 

New York City 


> TIME is happy to print Mr. Farmer's 
version. 


Straight Razor 


Sir: As his former boss and later when 
I made him a minority partner in my 
business, I am mortified that my good 
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friend and geologist, Franc. В, Joubin 
should write as he does of my career [June 
10]. When Canadian Franc. Joubin Was 
employed by me, the price of uranium had 
already been fixed by the U.S. at the rate 
of $8 or better per pound for all uranium. 
producing countries. Canada was not ex- 
cluded. The North Span Uranium Mine 
was completely financed by Morgan, Stan- 
ley & Co. and the Chase Manhattan Bank 
to the extent of about $90 million. The 
bulk of financing for the other mines came 
from the U.S. and Canada—not from 
Europe. When Franc. Joubin was first em- 
ployed by me, he could not put up $1,000 
in one of my first syndicates. I loaned him 
the necessary $1,000. When Franc. Joubin 
left my employ, he had made between 
$2,000,000 and $4,000,000. Franc. R. Jou- 
bin should, and I suspect does, sing “God 
Bless Joe Hirshhorn” at least twice each 
morning as he is being shaved. 
ЈОЅЕРН Н. HIRSHHORN 

Cap d'Antibes, France 


Greater 
future income 
can be the goal 

of a $5,000 portfolio 
placed under 
management now 


If the money you have today is to grow in 
the future toward more income, or for edu- 
cation, travel, leisure, retirement, it must 
be kept working full time to achieve your 
investment goals. 

Yet you may find that you are actually 
losing ground due to inflation, taxes or lack 
of time for investment decisions. 

To help solve this problem, clients in 55 
countries have turned to The Danforth 
Associates Investment Management Plan. 
It has, we believe, proved especially effi- 
cient in providing continuing capital growth 
supervision for portfolios of from $5,000 
to $50,000—on behalf of people who recog- 
nize and can share the risks and rewards of 
common stock investments. The cost is 
modest, as low as $100 per year. 

For a complimentary copy of a 42-page 
report describing this tested plan, its com- 
pletel0-year “performance record,” and how 
it may help you now, simply write Dept. H98 


Scout’s Honor 


Sir: A good turn you have done in ѕау- 
ing а good word about some of America's 
best young men, the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica [June 10]. 
ROGER С. HENDRICKSON 

Assistant District Scout Executive 
Golden Empire Council 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Sir: I protest the faint praise TIME be- 
stowed on the Boy Scouts. Perhaps slow 
in penetrating the poverty pockets, Scout- 
ing has nevertheless imbued countless boys 
like my son with such old-fashioned ideals 
as love of country and consideration for 
the rights of others, while establishing him 
as family authority in such areas as nature 
lore and conservation, first aid, water skills 
and safety. 


THE DANFORTH ASSOCIATES 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS., U.S.A. 
Investment Management . Incorporated 1936 


(Mns.) Mary C. GOODRICH 
Indianapolis 


Now advertisers can choose 
from 39 international adver- 
tising editions of TIME The 
Weekly Newsmagazine. 


Raising the Flag 


Sir: Although it flies the Italian flag, 
Alitalia [June 10] gets no direct subsidy 
from the Italian government. Yet, with 
the exception of 1958 when we bore the 
heavy expenses of inaugurating North At- 
lantic service, we have shown a profit every 
year since 1952. 

ЈОЅЕРН Н. LETOURNEAU 

Public Relations Manager 


Alitalia 
New York City 


Sir: TIME refers to KLM as a heavily 
subsidized company. KLM has not re- 
ceived a single cent of subsidy-since 1945. 
The Netherlands government owns 50.5% 
of the common stock; much of the bal- 
ance is owned by American investors. 

F. О. KIELMAN 

Vice President 

KLM 
New York City 
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No Case Is Hopeless 


Sir: "TIME is to be congratulated for its 
authoritative article on arthritis and rheu- 
matism [June 17]. As public attention 
becomes sharply focused on health, par- 
ticularly with Medicare going into effect, 
there must be greater understanding of 
the causes of chronic disease and disabili- 
ty, which will be straining medical-care 
facilities more and More. Something can 
be done about arthritis, The major forms 
of It cannot be cured, but more serious 
disability can be prevented in most cases. 
Moreover, with modern rehabilitative tech- 


If you һауе а product to Sell, 
you can — now more than 
ever — match your own market 

ith.the world-wide editions 
of TIME. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


VERAM Ou 


AST week some quarter of a million people in the U.S. began 
receiving a handsome new book. It is The World of Dela- 
croix, second in a projected multivolume series called the Li- 
brary of Art published by TIME-LIFE Books. Since 1961, 
TiME-LIFE Books has distributed a total of more than 50 mil- 
lion books in 13 languages, now ranks among the world's top ten 
book-publishing enterprises. 

The Library of Art is one of eight series of volumes in produc- 
tion or already completed. One series studies science in all its 
branches; others deal with nature, U.S. history and the world's 
cultures. The Lire World Library of 34 volumes examines in 
words and pictures the lands of the earth. Each series is profusely 
illustrated in color. In addition, there is the Time Reading Pro- 
gram, which offers low-cost, soft-cover reprints of books that 
have lasting quality. 

TiME-LiFE Books is a separate division of Time Inc. The 
editors of TIME, busy enough in their own field, do not actively 
participate in the Books division's work. However, many of the 
247 people on the editorial staff of that division were drawn 
from TIME and her sister publications. Out next week will be the 
18th volume in the Science Library, Planets, co-authored by 
Jonathan Norton Leonard, for many years 'TIME's science writer. 
Editor of the TIME Reading Program is Max Gissen, who for 16 
years was a writer in TrME's Books section. Rhett Austell was 
general manager of TiME when he was named publisher of 
Time-LIFE Books in 1964. 

On most books, scholars and other experts are brought in as 
consultants and writers. Sir Maurice Bowra and Moses Hadas 
authored volumes in the Great Ages of Man series, respectively 
Classical Greece and Imperial Rome. Most volumes carry an 
introduction by an authority in his field. Among the introducers: 
British Author-Physicist C. P. Snow; John Walker, Director of 
the National Gallery of Art in Washington; Glenn T. Seaborg, 
Chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission; Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart Udall; Henry Ford II. While, in its 
beginning days in book publishing, Time Inc. brought out vol- 
umes that were in large measure derived from articles that had 
appeared in the magazines, the texts and nearly all of the photo- 
graphs in all ТїмЕ-ЇЛЕЕ Books titles are new. 

TIME-LIFE BOOKS is a unique publishing venture in many ways. 
It brings high-quality books at low cost to large numbers of 
readers. The books are sold almost exclusively by mail order. 
Response by both reader and critic has been warm. Of the first 
volume in the Library of Art series, Artist Rockwell Kent said: 
“It would be hard for me to overstate my delight in The World 
of Michelangelo—not merely for its superb reproductions of the 
masters work but for the textual and pictorial presentation." 
The Great Ages of Man series, wrote the Los Angeles Times, 
“demonstrates the imposing possibilities of pictorial history . . . 
This, of course, is to be expected from the TiME-LirE special- 
ists. What is even more important is the selection of scholars of 
the reputation of Bowra and Hadas for texts. Research is meticu- 
Jous and relevant. This is history written with respect for the 
reader's intelligence, and, therefore, more worthy of praise." 
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| Radio exists because of a phenome- 
non called electromagnetic energy. 


|$ 
| This energy travels through space | 
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| visualize a radio wave, it would look 
| like this: 
| je Wavelength. 
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| Amplitude 0 
еле) 
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| Frequency 


P (number of cycles per second) 


| Almost 100 years ago, it was dis- 
covered that these radio waves could 
be transmitted by one antenna and 
received, some distance away, by an- 

| other. But when a continuous radio 
{ wave was transmitted, it produced 
| nothing more than a continuous 
Коз or buzzing signal at the 
T receiving end. A way had to be found 
| to vary some feature of the wave in 
order to make it carry useful infor- 
"mation. The simplest way was to in- 
terrupt it repeatedly, according to 

| some meaningful pattern. Before 
| long, the telegraph code and sending 
“key developed by Samuel Morse 
were adapted to the new “wireless” 
nedium—and nad oteleeeaphy у was 
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How does radio work anyway» 


Today's broadcasting stations use 
two basic modulation processes. The 
older and more familiar type is AM 
—Amplitude Modulation. In this 
system, the pattern of the audio 
signal is superimposed on the car- 
rier by varying its amplitude. In the 
newer Frequency Modulation sys- 
tem, it is the frequency of the carrier 
wave that is changed in proportion 
to the strength of the audio signal. 
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Now, with all this background in- 
formation behind us, we're ready to 
trace the voice of your favorite an- 
nouncer from the studio of an AM 


. radio station to the radio in your 


living room. As he speaks, the an- 
nouncer's voice is changed by the 
microphone (1) into a weak electrical 
signal which is then amplified (2). 
Meanwhile, another.device (3) gen- 
erates a carrier wave which is also 
amplified (4), Signal and carrier meet 
in the modulator (5), today’s equiva- 
lent of the old Audion tube, where 
the process described earlier takes 
lace. The combined AM carrier is 
ther amplified (6) and then radia- 
ato the atmosphere by the an- 
К). 
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Johnsons own unfortunate term for 
critics of Viet Naim, House Minority 
Leader Gerald Ford labeled the Presi- 
dent the nation’s “No. 1 Nervous Nellie” 
on the matter of pollster ratings, all 
but accused him of habitual fibbing to 
conceal “bad news, blunders or even 
minor missteps.” California’s Republican 
Congressman Bob Wilson hit another 
delicate issue by questioning the pro- 
priety of Luci Johnson’s gala wedding 
plans at a time when “Americans are 
being sent to fight and possibly die in 
Southeast Asia.” As for the conduct of 
the war, Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield again voiced misgivings. “We 
have yet,” he said, “after extraordinary 
efforts, to begin to devise a formula 
for the resolution of the conflict.” 

Baffled and irked by his critics, John- 
son flailed away with defensive, self- 
serving statements that did little to en- 
dear him to the people whose affection 
he craves. “I am not interested in the 
image or the appearance,” he told a 
group of state legislators assembled at 
the White House. “I am interested in 
accomplishments and achievement. I am 
interested in the results that we obtain. 
I am doing my dead level best to pro- 
vide this country and our people with as 
good a Government as I am capable of. 
I am doing the best I can.” Then, in 
an abrupt change of mood, Johnson 
hymned his Administration’s achieve- 
ments before a meeting of doctors and 
hospital officials assembled to discuss 
the advent of Medicare. “We are right 
inside the Promised Land,” he declared. 
“Апа we want to be successful.” 

Bids for Sympathy. Johnson’s con- 
cern with his image led, nonetheless, to 
a mawkish display of official grief over 
the death of Him, the family beagle 
that was run over last week by a lim- 
ousine in the White House driveway. 
Reporters were solemnly informed of 
daughter Lynda Bird’s reaction (she 
burst tearfully in on a meeting with 
Congressmen to tell her father), of Lady 
Bird’s reaction (“It makes you feel 
you have been hit in the stomach with 
a hard rock”), of Lyndon’s reaction 
(“We are having a sad time at the White 
House tonight”), and the tearjerking 
details continued to flow for days. 

In still another public bid for under- 
Standing, the President saw to it last 
week that Senate Foreign Relations 
Chairman J. William Fulbright, one of 
А most bitter adversaries on the Viet 

m issue, was invited to a White 
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House reception for visiting Austrian 
businessmen. When Fulbright came up 
to shake hands, the President beamed 
warmly, chatted cheerfully with the 
chairman for a few minutes while cam- 
eramen snapped away, then steered 
Fulbright into his private office for a 
few more minutes of talk. The White 
House later leaked broad hints that the 
two had resolved their pent-up differ- 
ences—though only a few hours later, 
Fulbrights committee coldly excised 
some of the conditions and funds that 
the President had demanded as essen- 


FULBRIGHT & “FRIEND” 
So very ambitious to be great. 


tial to his foreign-aid program. In fact, 
the Arkansas Senator is as far as ever 
from a reconciliation with his quondam 
friend and colleague. 

Grounds for Pride. The truth ap- 
pears to be that Johnson, however 
adept at the arts of suasion and com- 
promise, is ill at ease with persistent, 
complex issues that are not susceptible 
to activist solutions. Yet the President 
has good reason to be gratified. The 
burst of inflation that dismayed econ- 
omists early this year seems to have 
receded. Indeed, Commerce Secretary 
John T. Connor predicted last week 
that "unless there is a drastic change, 
there will be no new tax in this session 
of Congress" (though that qualified 
forecast was later hedged even more by 
Treasury Secretary Henry Fowler): — - 

More important, there is good 762 
son for optimism about th 
world. Despite the | 
tremors within 
is more stable th 
World War Ш 
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litical movement hinting at political in- 
novations to come. In Asia, nine free 
countries met at Seoul and formed a 
loose but friendly association that would 
have been impossible a year ago. 

Shifts & Surprises. After all the over- 
heated debate about Johnson's decision 
to head off a potential Communist take- 
over in the Dominican Republic last 
year, this month's peaceful elections in 
that country have amply vindicated the 
American intervention. And U.S. troops 
in Viet Nam are inflicting the kind of 
losses that no enemy can sustain 1n- 
definitely. Moreover, as the President 
said at a week's end press conference: 
“By every evidence available to us, the 
majority of the people of South Viet 
Nam seem determined to fight for the 
right to work out their own affairs. 
They want to go forward with eco- 
nomic reform, greater social justice, 
and a constitutional government." 

However, the President all too often 
sounds self-pitying or vainglorious when 
it comes to expounding the substantive 
successes of his nation and Adminis- 
tration. Faced with "the shifts and sur- 
prises of daily affairs," in Churchill's 
phrase, Lyndon Johnson at times seems 
less the man “of doctrine and deeply 
rooted convictions" than the prisoner 
of circumstances and frustration. 


THE CONGRESS 


A Vote for Non-Leadership 


"So help me God," the tall, white- 
haired Democrat from South Carolina 
told the House in an emotion-choked 
voice, “we are going to have a follow- 
on bomber if it kills me. If I live, 
I am determined to get my nation a 
bomber." It was Lucius Mendel Rivers 
in the kind of histrionic performance 
to be expected during a tense debate. 
But there was no debate. When the 
Armed Services Committee chairman 
was finished, the House gave him a 
standing ovation and voted 356 to 2 
in favor of his bill authorizing $931 
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SOUTH CAROLINA'S RIVERS 
Mandate to a marching tune. 


million more than the Administration 
had requested for military hardware 
research and development. j 

Apart from the price tag, the bill as 
passed contains the fiat that the Penta- 
gon must build “as soon as practica. 
ble" two new nuclear-powered guided- 
missile frigates similar to the Navy's 
Bainbridge. The measure also provided 
twice as much money as the Defense 
Department had requested in order to 
accelerate development of the so-called 
advanced manned strategic aircraft, 4 
new long-range heavy bomber. 

Torrent of Eulogy. While it has be. 
come almost routine for Congress to 
vote more funds for particular weapons 
than Defense Secretary Robert McNa- 
mara wants to spend—and for McNa- 
mara to ignore the appropriations—last 
week's bill “mandates” him to use the 
funds for the Navy's frigates. If en- 
acted, it could result in an unprece- 
dented constitutional impasse between 
the executive and legislative branches. 
The committee tried the same maneu- 
ver in 1962 under Rivers’ predecessor, 
Carl Vinson, but the Administration 
was able to muster enough strength to 
persuade Vinson to back down. 

Since then, McNamara's foes on 
Capitol Hill have become increasingly 
incensed by his insistence on total con- 
trol over the military establishment. 
The Rivers committee report demanded 
acerbically "whether we might not be 
better non-led by a mediocrity than be 
absolutely dominated by a Caesar." The 
House's rare show of solidarity behind 
Rivers’ bill was also in part a fervent 
rejoinder to a column by Drew Pearson 
that very day charging that the commit- 
tee chairman’s absence from the House 
(which delayed action on the bill for 
two weeks) resulted from a monumen- 
tal drinking binge. Rivers, who has been 
on the wagon for years, mentioned bur- 
sitis, not booze, as the cause of his 
hospitalization, and his colleagues re- 
sponded with a torrent of eulogy sel- 
dom accorded a living member. 

Rare Solidarity. Thus the technical 
issues in the dispute with McNamara 
were barely discussed. The Pentagon’s 
original request for $16.9 billion had 
already been fattened by the Senate, 
which authorized an extra $243 million 
to further a number of projects pres- 
ently unwanted by McNamara, notably 
a new fighter, an antimissile system and 
a single nuclear frigate. 

So obvious and overwhelming was 
House support for Rivers’ addition of 
$688 million to the Senate version that 
the Administration made no attempt to 
contest it and could only hope that the 
Senate-House conference would drop 
the compulsory aspect of the bill. In 
fact, its bellicose wording was clearly 
aimed at establishing an extreme bar- 
gaining position from which Rivers 
could retreat a little if McNamara also 
compromised, Nonetheless, the report 
warned: “The committee intends to 
Play the tune to which the legitimate 


power of Congress wil h back up 
Capitol Hill.” Em 
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THE JAVITSES AT HOME IN MANHATTAN 


Up from an urban log cabin with Lincoln's principles. 


*so would Mario Savio." Exclaims a 
Senate colleague: *Preposterous!" 

The Compleat Senator. Audacious, 
perhaps. But preposterous? Not really. 
While Javits’ faith might once have 
barred him even from fleeting consid- 
eration, the old religious and racial 
stigmata of U.S. politics were pretty 
well dissolved by John F. Kennedy's 
victory in 1960. In 1964, few voters 
were concerned that the G.O.P. presi- 
dential candidate was half-Jewish, his 
running mate a Catholic. "There is no 
office now closed to a Jew, including 
the presidency," says Javits, and he is 
convinced that a member of his faith 
will be a national candidate within the 
next decade. “It would be nice,” he 
muses, “to be the fellow it happened to." 

Some of Javits’ friends consider him 
dotty even to try. He will be 64 at the 
next convention, close to the acceptable 
age limit even for a Vice President. 
One of the greatest vote-getters in New 
York State's history, he is a shoo-in for 
a third six-year Senate term in 1968. 
Though a member of the minority par- 
ty and something of a maverick, whose 
abrasiveness and hustle have always 
barred him from the Senate's cozy inner 
establishment, he has achieved rare re- 
spect and stature by force of intellect, 
diligence and integrity. 

The compleat Senator, Javits never 
forgets his role. He has grown so used 
to the limelight that the public figure 
and the private man have fused and 
become virtually indistinguishable; his 
handsome wife Marion complains, only 
half in jest, that even at home he will 
not answer a question without clearing 
his throat and buttoning his coat. When 
approached by a streetwalker late one 
night in Manhattan, the Senator intro- 
duced himself, shook her hand and pro- 
ceeded to solicit her vote. He loves his 
eminence and supports it with a sober 


single-mindedness matched by few, if 
any, of his colleagues. 

Yet Javits is willing to risk all he has 
won for what he wryly refers to as “my 
vice-presidential foray.” He makes no 
secret of coveting the nomination. “Hi, 
Mr. Vice President," cracked Missouri's 
Democratic Senator Stuart Symington 
when the two met aboard the Senate 
subway the other day. “Hi, yourself,” 
Javits grinned, slightly embarrassed but 
mightily pleased. As an enthusiastic and 
frequent student of form at New York's 
Aqueduct Race Track, he knows that 
he belongs in the long-shot category. 
He also knows that handicapping poli- 
ticians is, if possible, a less precise sci- 
ence than handicapping Thoroughbreds. 

Mid-Channel Course. Javits argues 
convincingly that in pursuing the nomi- 
nation his transcendent interest is not 
his personal future but that of the 
G.O.P. "It is my burning desire," he 
says, "to bring the Republican Party to 
modern terms." Regardless of his own 
fortunes at the G.O.P. convention, he 
sees the very fact of his candidacy as 
the most logical and effective platform 
to achieve that end. 

*What the hell," he notes, "even Har- 
old Stassen had a bigger voice than I 
did simply because he was a candidate. 
You have to be a candidate to be 
heard." He adds: “Ill be any kind of 
candidate for anything to carry this 
cause—or ГЇЇ be no candidate, if that's 
the best way to get the Republican Party 
PR into the mainstream of American 

ife. 

That mainstream, in Javits’ view, 
weaves between the Scylla of the right 
with “those who ignore international 
realities and look back with nostalgia 


to the economic jungle of the 19th con 
tury," and to the left, the Chary! i 
of “increasing er the nation 


economic and social life.” He feels it 1s 
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the responsibility of Republican liberals 
to chart a mid-channel course, thus of- 
fering the voter a choice "between a 
Democratic Party which instinctively 
leans on the Government to solve any 
problem, and a Republican Party which 
instinctively seeks ways to bring the 
resources of the business community 
into collaboration with the powers of 
the Government in a mixed economy. 
A Matter of Priorities. The G.O.P., 
says Javits, must quit being embarrassed 
over its ties with business. “There is 
nothing wicked about being the ‘party 
of business,’ " he wrote in Order of Bat- 


BEN MARTIN 


AT MANHATTAN'S SHAKESPEARE BALL 
With a gallop for a gait. 


tle: А Republican's Call to Reason, a 
book he is now updating for distribution 
to some 20,000 key politicians and edi- 
tors as a kind of campaign manifesto. 
“And if ‘business’ is understood as being 
something infinitely more than a col- 
lection of managers, including also in- 
vestors, workers, consumers and farmers 
—all of whom draw sustenance from 
the function of business—there is noth- 
ing narrow-minded about it. ‘Business,’ 
properly understood, is so central to еу- 
ery aspect of our civilization that Re- 
publicans should proudly announce that 
they are indeed ‘the party of business.’ ” 
His quarrel with the Republican Tight 
wing 15 a matter of priorities as well 
as ideals, Javits is convinced that the 
conservatives’ fealty to states’ rights “all 
too often means in practice denounc- 
ing the Federal Government for trying 
to do too much—while in effect sus- 
taining the right of the states to do 
nothing at all.” Yet, he argues, “there 
is much to be done that, in the terms 
of Lincoln’s principle of government, the 
people cannot do for themselves and 
that a people’s government must lead 
in undertaking." ia 
Javits is a compulsive leader and ini- 
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tiator. Last week, breaking a longstang. 
ing rule of neutrality 1n primary сор. 
tests, he sent a telegram of support to 
moderate Republican William J. Casey 
in his contest for New York's Nas. 
sau County congressional nomination 
against Goldwaterite Steven B. Derou- 
nian. "I can't even vote for Casey," saiq 
the Senator. *But when Goldwater said 
Casey was a phoney, I felt I had to 
make a statement." 

His statement is a pretty fair summa. 
tion of what he believes is at stake in 
his own bid for national office. “The 
issue involved is of critical importance," 
he said, “for the struggle within the Re. 
publican Party is between a type of 
conservatism which can disable the par- 
ty from being really national and a pro- 
gressive viewpoint which can make the 
party eligible for a national mandate." 

By Javits’ lights, California's G.O.P. 
Gubernatorial Candidate Ronald Rea. 
gan comes close to representing that 
kind of debilitating conservatism, but he 
is ready and willing to be convinced oth- 
erwise. When Reagan visited Washing- 
ton last week, Javits made a point of 
meeting him, addressing him as “Воп” 
and beaming when the actor recipro- 
cated with the compliment, “Senator, 
I met your lovely wife." 

Crumbs into Cakes. Of course, there 
may be reason to wonder why a poli- 
tician with any thought for his fu- 
ture would even want a place on the 
next G.O.P. national ticket. To be sure, 
Viet Nam and a skittish economy 
may considerably erode Lyndon John- 
son's strength by 1968, and there are 
politicians who believe that the Presi- 
dent's personal unpopularity could lead 
to his defeat. To Javits, whether John- 
son is beatable or not is irrelevant. As 
he sees it, the G.O.P. is obliged to put 
up a strong fight if it is to lay a base 
for 1972 and, more important, if it is 
to retain its vigor as a major party. 

Though the nomination may thus be 
a prize of dubious worth, Javits pursues 
it with no less vigor for that reason. Aft- 
er all, throughout his career the G.O.P. 
has handed him crumbs, and he has in- 
variably turned them into seven-layer 
cakes. 

When the party first nominated him 
for Congress in 1946, it was in a West 
Side Democratic stronghold that had 
not elected a Republican since 1920. 
When the party nominated him for state 
attorney general in 1954, he was given 
scant chance against a Democrat whose 
name had special magic in New York 
—Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. He was 
the only Republican winner on the state 
ticket. When Javits sought the senatori- 
al nomination in 1956, the party's con- 
servatives did their best to block him. 
He finally got the nomination, after 
Millionaire John Hay Whitney issued an 
ultimatum: if the party rejected Javits, 
it could cross Whitney’s gilt-edged name 
off its contributors’ list, That time Jav- 
its had to run against another Demo- 
crat with a famous political name 1n 


New York, Robert F. Wagner Jr., and 
again he won. 
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histicated—and Democratic— 
arta flic had attracted so many Ger- 
man-Jewish refugees from Hitler that 
part of it was nicknamed "the Fourth 
Reich." Espousing a resoundingly liberal 
line, Javits upset his closest competitor 
46,897 to 40,652 in a three-way race. 

Challenged in 1948 by Democrat Paul 
O'Dwyer, the mayor's brother, Javits 
flooded the district with pamphlets, a 
comic book that showed him disarm- 
ing a deranged gunman and saving the 
neighborhood (pure fantasy) even a 
brochure in Armenian for the handful 
of voters who spoke the langvage. He 
won by a bare 1,873 votes. It was never 
quite as harrowing again. In 1950, his 
margin rose to 29,255, and in 1952 to 
42,229. ] 

Javits kept his constituents happy by 
faithfully representing their views. He 
voted against Taft-Hartley and the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, became an eloquent defender of the 
European Recovery Program. Though 
he sided with the G.O.P. about 6296 of 
the time during his freshman term, he 
voted with the Democrats on most key 
issues. In the next Congress, his record 
of party regularity dipped to 27%. 

First Since Coolidge. After his smash 
ing 1952 victory, Javits decided that 
it was time to move up. He put himself 
forward for the 1953 mayoral race, 
was rudely slapped down by the G.O.P. 
powers. But the next year, against 
F.D.R. Jr., he racked up the biggest 
overall vote (2,590,631) in the entire 
U.S. Beating Mayor Wagner for the 
Senate in 1956, Javits won by 458,774 
votes, butlost New York City by 442,278. 
He never let that happen again. 

Up for re-election in 1962, Javits was 
opposed by James B. Donovan, the 
Kennedy candidate who had made the 
headlines as chief negotiator of the deal 
by which Fidel Castro traded 9,700 
Bay of Pigs prisoners for $53 million in 
drugs and foods. Javits won by 980,000 
votes—again, he was the biggest winner 
anywhere in the U.S.—and became the 
first Republican since Calvin Coolidge 
to carry New York City. 

Stakhanovite Squirrel. The Manhat- 
tan liberal and the Vermont Tory have 
almost nothing else in common. Nor is 
Javits exactly a spiritual heir of the 
late Senator whose office he now oc- 
cupies. Suite 326 of the Old Senate 
Office Building used to be Robert A. 
Tafts lair, but its new appointments 
scarcely reflect the tastes of the man 
who was known as “Мг. Republican." 
Busts of John F. Kennedy and Albert 
Einstein adorn the current occupant's 
office. So does a Larry Rivers impres- 
sionistic landscape of Manhattan's Sec- 
ond Avenue, a scene so remote from 
the pastoral America of Taft that it 
might as well be a moonscape. 

As a legislator, Javits resembles a 
Stakhanovite squirrel. He is a member 
of five committees and, at latest count, 
19 subcommittees, and the chances are 
that he knows more about what is going 
оп in each of them than any other 
member, including the chairman. Mich- 
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CHALIAPIN PORTRAIT OF MARION 
Tranfusion of gold. 


igan’s Romney refers to him as “the 
busiest man in the Senate," and the label 
fits. Much of his time goes into what he 
calls *our unseen work": the unher- 
alded, rarely acknowledged chore of 
shepherding a bill through subcommit- 
tee, committee, and finally the full 
chamber. 

Though no law bears his name, Jav- 
its' legal experience and debating skill 
have left their imprint on countless 
bills, including such landmark legisla- 
tion as Medicare (he offered an amend- 
ment covering those without Social Se- 
curity and the 1965 Voting Rights 
Act (he and Bobby Kennedy got 
through an amendment that emancipat- 
ed New York's Puerto Rican popula- 
tion by waiving literacy requirements 
in English for Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans who have attended U.S.-flag 
schools). Javits makes no obeisance to 
the titular authors of the laws he has 
helped to shape and enact. “I really 
pulled that one off," he says, or “I 
did an excellent thing setting that up.” 

In an institution where verbosity is a 
virtue, Javits is probably the greatest 
virtuoso of them all—at least since Hu- 
bert Humphrey departed. “He knows 
the facts on everything," says Marion— 
and he can summarize them in a few 
thousand choice words at a moments 
notice. Back in 1961, Javits was orating 
on an immigration bill that he con- 
sidered unjust when Rhode Island Dem- 
ocrat John Pastore tried to gain the floor. 
‘Let me finish," pleaded Javits. Pastore 
looked up at the chamber's high ceil- 
ing, rolled his eyes dramatically and 
moaned: “The Senator never finishes.” 

_ When he isn’t talking, Javits is think- 
ing. He is one of the most prolific idea 
men in politics,-with a range of inter- 
ests and enthusiasms that would defy an 
indexer. He has sponsored pue 


i i for Latt 
private-enterprise plan 1 3 
ican development (ADELA) and is try 
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ing to launch similar ventures for 
Greece and Turkey. He is chairman of 
the NATO Parliamentarian s Economic 
Committee and an oft-heard advocate 
of greater political and economic co- 
operation within the Alliance. He speaks 
regularly and perceptively on the prob- 
lems of Germany and of Viet Nam. On 
the domestic scene, he is an authority 
on issues ranging from Medicare to mid- 
dle-income housing, civil rights to civic 
beautification, the arts to the sciences. 
New Yorker Javits can even wax oracu- 
lar about agriculture. “Ask him some- 
thing about apple-growing," says New 
York State G.O.P. Treasurer Bill Pfeif- 
fer, *and you would think he had been 
growing them all his life." . 
Empty Seat. When in Washington, 
Javits is up and about in time to reach 
the House gym soon after its early 


ROMNEY & JAVITS 
One Tweedle has the key. 


morning opening, spending 15 minutes 
in the pool or working out at paddleball 
or handball. If he can find a partner, he 
plays tennis, but he may soon run out of 
partners; in excellent trim (he weighs 
175 165., claims to be 5 ft. 10 in. tall, 
but appears to be at least an inch short- 
er than that), he is a tough, agile player 
who gives no quarter. Saunaed, showered 
and stretched, Javits slides into his dark 
beige Mustang convertible (license 
plate MBJ-1 for his wife) and zips off 
to the Senate, whose own gym does not 
Open until 10. By that time, Javits 
has usually met several delegations, sat 
in on a committee hearing and dictated 
any number of letters to the pretty sec- 
Tetary who trots at his side through 
the Senate corridors, 

From two to five times a week Javits 
commutes from Washington to New 
York. Last week, for example, he was 
in Manhattan for a café society Shake- 
speare Festival revel (see MODERN Liy- 
ING), flew down to the capital early 

the next morning. The Senator's heavy 
travel schedule is wearing and incon- 
venient, though it suits Marion, who 
refuses to live in Washington. After en- 
during the capital for a few months 


when he was a freshman Congressman. 


Marion Ann Borris Javits, 21 year, 
the Senator's junior, was born in a Jew. 
ish slum in Detroit, moved to The Bronx 
after her parents were divorced when 
she was ten. She graduated from high 
school with honors in speech, soon aft. 
erward decided “to try Hollywood for 
a minute." The minute lasted for а 
couple of years, but she never made it 
as an actress, and at 20 she returned to 
make the rounds of the New York pro. 
ducers while working at odd jobs “for 
carfare and stockings.” One of the jobs 
took her to the research department of 
Jonah Goldstein’s 1945 mayoral cam- 
paign, and there she met Jack Javits. 
“We had three dates,” she says, “but he 
seemed suspicious. He’d had 
bad experiences with, uh, Ja- 
dies of the theater.” After he 
was elected to Congress, Mari- 
on dropped him a note to 
congratulate him. He began 
dating her again, and they 
were married in 1947. 

The Javitses have three chil- 
dren: Joy, now 17 and a sen- 
ior at Dalton School, who aft- 
er graduating plans to spend 
-this summer with her father 
in his two-bedroom apartment 
at 4000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue as an unsalaried "intern" 
for Rhode Island's Democrat- 
ic Senator Claiborne Pell; 
Joshua, 16; a Riverdale Coun- 
try School junior who will be 
going off to London for the 
summer with his mother; and 
Carla, 10, a precocious fifth- 
grader at Dalton. 

Kooky Like a Fox. In 
political circles, particularly, 
Marion is regarded as the eccentric, 
flighty antithesis of her earnest hus- 
band. While Government interests her 
peripherally because it is her husband's 
life, her real concerns are art, litera- 
ture and the theater. “She drives him 
crazy and his staff up the wall," says 
a Washington friend of the Sena- 
tor's. "She is terribly disorganized. Her 
idea of whom he should see before 
going to Viet Nam was Actor Hugh 
O'Brian and Columnist Jimmy Breslin!" 
Withal, admits the friend, "she is a 
warm and lovable woman with deep 
feeling for Jack and their children." — 

To other acquaintances, Marion is 
kooky like a fox. A shrewd art spotter 
(and haggler) she has furnished their 
$150,000, twelve-room Park Avenue co- 
op with a couple of Venards, a Man 
Ray sculpture, a Guardi, a Pol Bury 
kinetic, a Yaacov Agam (her newest 
and proudest acquisition), and some 
superlative samples of pop and op.* 


* Her latest fad, shared by Time Cover Artist 
Robert Vickrey, who painted her husband 
against a background of black and white 
Squares, with an X in each white square to 


symbolize the ballot, Jack Jayits’ favorite 
art form, 
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gan’s move toward. the center since he 
supported Goldwater 1n 1964. Ina can- 
did, eloquent speech before the Nation- 
al Press Club, the newcomer left no 
doubt of his present Views. 

Reagan, 55, served his audience the 
Hollywood hors d’oeuvres that they ex- 
pected. Watching his old movies on the 
late show, he said, “is like looking at a 
son you never knew you had.” Then he 
set out to expound his political views. 
“Pye never advocated selling the Post 
Office or abolishing social security,” 
Reagan declared, adding that “Ameri- 
cans are united in their determination 
that no area of human need be ig- 
nored.” However, he reasoned, “the big 
question is not whether—but how, and 
at what cost—these problems will be 
solved. I respectfully suggest we do 
more by keeping California tax dollars 
in California than by running them 
through these puzzle palaces here on 
the Potomac.” 

In place of the Great Society, Rea- 
gan called for a “Creative Society,” in 
which, as he put it, government would 
“no longer be substituting for the peo- 
ple, but recognizing it, cannot possibly 
match the great potential of the peo- 
ple.” That awareness is the Westerner’s 
proudest legacy. Reagan reminded his 
audience: “We built the West with- 
out an area-redevelopment agency. San 
Francisco, destroyed by fire, was re- 
built by Californians who didn’t wait 
for urban renewal.” 

After finishing his set speech, the 
Californian deftly fielded a volley of 
questions from the floor. Did the candi- 
date have any presidential ambitions? 
“It’s taken me all my life,” he allowed, 
"to get up the nerve to do what I'm 
doing—and that's as far as my dreams 
go." If, as many professionals pre- 
dict, Reagan unseats Democratic Gov- 
ernor Pat Brown in November, his 
dreams—and the Creative Society—may 
go farther. 


NEW YORK 
A Painful Step Toward Solvency 


Whatever the immediate peril—pow- 
er failure or transit strike, water short- 
age or race riot—New York City, like 
Pauline, invariably manages a third-reel 
deliverance before crisis turns to catas- 
trophe. The city's latest ordeal, a dearth 
of funds that has threatened imminent, 
crippling reduction of municipal serv- 
ices, was averted last week as usual at 
disaster's doorstep. 

For years, the nation's biggest city 
has followed a Micawberish routine of 
using reserves and loans to meet ever- 
rising operating costs. When Republi- 
can John Lindsay took office in January 
on a clean-up-the-mess platform (TIME 
cover, Nov. 12), he immediately pro- 
posed a city income tax on both resi- 
dents and commuters as the principal 
Source of new revenue. 

Rocky Role. Lindsay's fiscal program 
would be difficult to enact at any time, 
not only because:of endemic popular 
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opposition to any broad-based levy but 
also because of New York City's step- 
child relationship to the state legislature, 
which controls its powers of taxation. 
Political divisions and election-year con- 
siderations have made matters worse 
than usual. The new Republican mayor 
had to contend with a Democratic city 
council, which nonetheless gave him re- 
luctant backing on much of his program. 
In Albany, the Democrats dominate the 
assembly while the Republicans rule the 
senate. Moreover, Republican Gover- 
nor Nelson Rockefeller and the entire 
legislature must run for re-election 
this year. à 
Each faction has had its own inter- 
ests to defend. Rockefeller, facing a 


LINDSAY IN ALBANY 
The best might just be good enough. 


rough third-term campaign, cast him- 

self disingenuously in the role of “honest 

broker," infuriating Lindsay by his lack 

of direct support. Lindsay's reformist 

zeal, in turn, only alienated upstate leg- 

islators, who instinctively recoiled from 

the prospect of taxing commuters in 

order, as they saw it, to finance the 
city’s sacrosanct, heavily subsidized 154 
transit fare. The wrangling forced two 
extensions in the city’s deadline for en- 
acting its 1966-67 budget; the second 
expired last week. 

Toughest Ever. With that, Rockefel- 
ler called a meeting with Lindsay and 
city and state legislative leaders in his 
Albany mansion. For three days and the 
better part of three nights, the stubbly, 
shirtsleeved negotiators gnawed at one 
another and the gristly issue of who 
Should be taxed how much for what. 
During the second day, Rockefeller 
groaned: “These are the toughest пе- 
gotiations I've ever been in.” At 4 doe 
on the fourth day, ап agreem 
was announced. 


Mayor Lindsay had gone into the 
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meeting with a minimal package о! re- 
quests amounting to $520 million. He 
emerged with $283 million in new fax- 
ing authority and the assurance that 
the city would get sufficient additional 
income from existing taxes and state aid 
programs to raise the total to $385.5 
million. Though the sum was far short 
of his goal, Lindsay scored a moral vic- 
tory by winning a graduated income 
tax of up to 2% for city residents and 
a token “earnings tax” of from one- 
fourth to three-eighths of 1% on com- 
muters.* The subway fare will almost 
certainly have to be increased. 

While the city got less than it sought, 
the city council at week’s end was at 
least able to enact a balanced budget 
that, with some relatively minor trim- 
ming, fell just $134 million under Lind- 
say’s $4.6 billion request. “We have 
done the best we can,” said the weary 
and wiser mayor. For those who live 
and work in the city, the pain of higher 
taxes was at least eased by the prospect 
that New York was finally on the road 
to fiscal responsibility. 


CHICAGO 


The Daley Triple 

Chicago’s Mayor Dick Daley, some- 
times known as “King Richard,” could 
say last week with England’s third mon- 
arch of that name, as portrayed by 
Shakespeare: 

Our stern alarums changed to merry 

meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful 
measures. 

It was high time, for the Democratic 
panjandrum has weathered an ominous 
succession of challenges and contro- 
versies in recent years. In 1962, a $66 
million city bond issue heavily touted by 
King Dick was ingloriously rejected at 
the polls. Since then, Daley’s subjects 
have demonstrated repeatedly against 
city-hall domination of the local anti- 
poverty program and the administra- 
tion’s refusal to integrate schools more 
quickly. In last week’s primary elec- 
tions, Mayor Daley’s rule faced a triple- 
threat challenge. 

_ Antiques Extant. The mayor's pres- 
tige was at stake in two congressional 
races. Seeking a ninth term aboard 
Daley’s delegation to Washington, Rep- 
resentative Barratt O’Hara—who at 84 
is the oldest member of the House— 
was challenged by Abner Mikva, 40, a 
liberal with a distinguished ten-year rec- 
ord in the state legislature. Though 
O'Hara rarely gets home to his prob- 
lem-racked South Side constituency, the 
smooth-purring Democratic machine 
came to his rescue, helping him to 
win, 33,789 to 31,180. Said O'Hara, a 
Spanish-American War veteran: “It was 


* The income and earnings levies will bring in 
$160 million. By contrast, a 25% increase won 
by Lindsay in the stock-transfer tax—a hike 
that attracted national publicity and caused 
the New York Stock Exchange to threaten to 
move to New Jersey—will be a minor source 
($35 million a year) of new revenue. 
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my toughest battle since San Juan Ні.» 

Next door in the teeming Negro 
wards of the South Side’s Ist District 
another organization antique, Negro 
Congressman William L. (“The Man”) 
Dawson, 80, seeking a 13th term, Was 
opposed by Negro Social Worker Freq 
Hubbard, 37. Though Dawson was the 
favorite, Hubbard was expected to make 
a strong showing, partly out of sym- 
pathy because he was shot in the shoul- 
der during the campaign by an unknown 
sniper. He was hurt politically even 


worse by Dawson, who was re-elected, 
42,049 to 25,387. 

Pulpit Plugs. Greatest test of Daley’s 
strength was another, more ambitious 
bond issue for $195 million to finance 
such brick-and-mortar improvements as 
rapid-transit extensions, street and al- 
ley lighting, and 63 miles of new sewers. 
As the city-hall machine moved into 
overdrive, bank depositors found among 
their canceled checks flyers urging a yes 
vote, police and firemen trod sidewalks 
distributing literature, and Chicago’s Ro- 
man Catholic Archbishop John P. Cody 
resorted to the pulpit to plug the meas- 
ure. Result: the bonds passed by a 2-to- 
1 margin. | 

The elections proved at least that 1n 
Chicago, whose pugnacious brand of 
politics has earned it the sobriquet “City 
of Clout,” Daley will still have plenty 
at his disposal when, as expected, he 
seeks a fourth four-year term next 
Spring. 

In Illinois’ senatorial primaries, Re- 
publican Charles Percy, 46, won easily. 
In nearly complete returns, he amassed 
502,421 votes to 56,328 for two minor 
rivals, while three-term Democratic Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas, 74, unopposed. 
Picked up 747,896 votes. Too many 
Imponderables make predictions risky: 
but the new vigor of the Daley ma- 


chine will not make things easier for 
Charles Percy. s 


RIOT SCENE FROM BULLET-RIDDLED CHICAGO SQUAD QN 
From now on no dogs, and patrols in ethnic pairs. 
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of the University of California School of 
Criminology in Berkeley, moved swiftly 
to meet minority groups complaints. 
Even as Mayor Daley fulminated dark- 
ly against “outsiders who had stirred 
up the trouble, Wilson called on more 
Puerto Ricans to join the department, 
appointed a Negro commander to over- 
see a prime Negro trouble spot, and 
ordered the immediate integration of 
all two-man patrol cars. 

Henceforth, Wilson decreed, patrols 
must be mixed to reflect Chicago’s own 
diverse ethnic makeup, pairing as best 
as possible the traditional Irish and 
Italian cops with Negroes, Puerto Ri- 
cans and Latin Americans. The dogs, 
Wilson indicated with refreshing can- 
dor, had been a mistake and in all prob- 
ability would not be used again to head 
off riots. City hall, rather belatedly, 
took note of the tensions along Divi- 
sion Street and promised a conference 
to discuss Puerto Rican problems. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Br'er Fox 

Save for the road signs and the 
scrawny pine trees lining the road, the 
men who took up James Meredith’s 
protest march (TIME, June 17) could 
have been anywhere but in Mississippi. 
State highway patrolmen—from the 
same force that had walked off the job 
as mobs howled their hatred for Meredith 
at the University of Mississippi in 1962 
—hovered around like mother hens; 
highway crews even mowed the high 
grass on the road shoulders to smooth 
the marchers’ path. For veteran civil 
rights demonstrators, the atmosphere 
could hardly have seemed more unreal 
if the Ku Klux Klan had plied them 
with doughnuts and coffee. 

The change was partly smart tactics, 
partly a result of the fresher racial 
climate that Governor Paul Johnson 
has managed to create in Mississippi. 
Though no more of an integrationist 
than his predecessor, demagogic Ross 
Barnett, Johnson knows well that racial 
savagery can only scare off badly needed 
Northern industries. Moreover, unlike 
most segregationists he realizes that bla- 
tant oppression merely helps the civil 
rights cause. As the march entered its 
second week, Johnson passed the word: 
keep cool. 

Brother Jeff. Cool it was. In Grenada 
(pop. 7,914), a white supremacist 
stronghold that hitherto had been 
thought to be too tough for civil rights 
workers to crack, the Governor’s dic- 
tum received its clearest vindication. 
“We want Brother Jefferson Davis to 
know that the South he represented will 
never rise again," proclaimed Robert 
Green, 32, a march leader, as he stood 
astride the Davis memorial in the town 
square. “We want Mississippi to know 
that it is a part of the Union. We want 
white folks to know we have died for 
the flag too." With that, he lodged the 
Stars and Stripes in place above Jeff 
Davis' head. As the 600 Negroes in the 
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LONE sent. Det 
MARCHER & DEMONSTRATORS IN GRENADA 
Keep it cool! Mow the grass! 


square roared their glee, Grenada’s 
whites glowered their hatred—"I saw 
two of my niggers in there," snarled 
one. “They won't have no jobs tomor- 
row’—yet did nothing. Town officials 
met the marchers’ every major demand. 
They desegregated toilets in the court- 
house, allowed four Negroes to help enroll 
voters, promised to enable Negroes to 
register near their homes without com- 
ing into town. Negro registration dou- 
bled almost overnight. 

Sudden Passivity. The red carpet soon 
ran out when the march switched off 
Highway 51 into the Delta, where Ne- 
groes often outnumber white residents. 
Governor Johnson lost some of his own 
cool and decided to withdraw more 
than half of the protecting state con- 
voy. In Greenwood police at first re- 
fused to let the marchers pitch their 
tents on school property, arresting three, 
including S.N.C.C. Leader Stokely Car- 
michael, when they tried. Most mili- 
tant of all civil rights leaders, Car- 
michael, free on bond, shouted his an- 
ger: "We want black power! Every 
courthouse in Mississippi ought to be 
burned down to get rid of the dirt." 
Marchers and local Negroes picked up 
the chant: “Black power! Black power!” 
Even then, officials of Greenwood re- 
mained silent, and eventually relented on 
most of the marchers’ demands. 

By their sudden show of Southern 
passivity—sullen as it was—white Mis- 
Sissipplans managed to play Brer Fox 
to the marchers, who did not quite at- 
tract all of the headlines they sought 
in the hope of galvanizing Congress 
into quick passage of President John- 
son's new civil rights bill. They were 
succeeding in James Meredith's original 
task of showing Negroes that they could 
walk through Mississippi with „адау : 
More important yet, their D Ua d 
forays added 2,250 Negroes (0 
sippi's voting lists. 
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HERBLOCK—THE WASHINGTON 


"THERE'S A CHANCE WE MIGHT GET HIM 
TO WORK WITH US IF WE'RE NOT CAREFUL" 


EUROPE 


Voyage to Muscovy 

For Europe, this is the week that 
might. 

Just what might happen, and what, 
if anything, it might signify, nobody 
really knows. But from Denmark to the 
Dardanelles, the citizens and comrades 
of Europe were waiting with fascina- 
tion as France's Charles de Gaulle flew 
off for his confrontation with the lead- 
ers of Russia. 

De Gaulle's trip has been two years 
in the making, and he has applied to it 
the same careful preparation and mys- 
tery that he brought to his counterat- 
tacks of World War II and his political 
campaigns since 1958. For months, he 
has been polishing Russian phrases and 
memorizing speeches—he will make 19 
during his twelve-day visit. His scouts 
have reconnoitered the high ground of 
Muscovy: Paris’s Mayor Albert Cha- 
vanac last week toured Red Square, 
while French scholars swarmed through 
the Soviet capital discussing everything 
from color TV to oceanography. 

The Russians have laid out a split- 
second itinerary for Је grand Charles: 
he stops first at Moscow for two days, 
then Siberia's Novosibirsk, then Lenin- 
grad and next Volgograd, nee Stalin- 
grad. "There, the Russians imply, he may 
see "something no foreigner has ever 
seen before”—probably a Soviet missile 

site. Ultimately, De Gaulle will return 
to осу Us the grand finale. 
Blueprint for Unity, Will the | 
bring an end to the Mold war Gone 
Franco-Russian nonaggression pact like 
the one De Gaulle concluded on his last 
visit to Moscow in 1944, which the 
Soviets tore up after West Germany 
joined NATO in 1955? Will there be a 
new shape to the Continent? Certainly 
France and Russia—allies of old in 
the broad European context—have it in 
their power to change the structure of 
Europe. De Gaulle has already gener- 
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ated a new atmosphere in the Western 
alliance, and the Russians are under 
considerable pressure to alter the nature 
of their own Warsaw Pact. Whatever the 
outcome of the visit, De Gaulle in Rus. 
sia will have a significant impact on the 
changes already taking place. 

On the newly opened middle groung 
of Germany, the debate over Russian- 
imposed partition acquired new dimen- 
sions last week, in a bold speech by a 
key West German politician. With the 
unprecedented TV exchange between 
East and West Germany less than a 
month away, Christian Democratic Ma- 
jority Leader Rainer Barzel, 42, out- 
lined in the U.S. a blueprint for Ger- 
man reunification that went far beyond 
Bonn's customary frozen position. 

A Personal Expression. Russia's main 
fear has been that in a reunified Ger- 
many the Red Army could no longer 
"cork" the threat of German expansion 
—either military or economic—into 
Eastern Europe. To allay that fear, 
Barzel proposed that Germany assume 
"special military status" outside NATO 
and that Soviet troops be allowed to 
remain on reunited German soil. He 
reiterated earlier promises of a con- 
tinuing German aid-and-trade arrange- 
ment with Eastern Europe and proposed 
an economically palatable 596 annual 
increase for the next 20 years as well. 
Barzel also suggested that the Commu- 
nist Party could be “legalized” in a re- 
unified Germany. His speech was strict- 
ly a personal expression, and had not 
been officially cleared with Chancellor 
Ludwig Erhard; thus it was both a trial 
balloon and the subject of domestic 
controversy in Bonn (see below). 

The speech was only one of perhaps 
3,000 made by West Germans and West 
Berliners оп "Unity Day"—the com- 
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The suave, Cigar-smoking Barzel 
(pronounced Bart-sell) acts as Er- 
hard's right-hand man in the Bundes- 
tag, conferring with him weekly on all 
major legislation and in between times 
on other top issues of the day. He trav- 
eled 13,000 miles speechmaking for the 
Christian Democrats 10 last summer's 
election campaign, has been responsi- 
ble for the past two years for shepherd- 
ing all major legislation through the 
legislature. In the Bundestag, he has 


BEN MARTIN 


RAINER BARZEL 
Strong voice in "High C." 


become famous for his ability to recon- 
cile squabbling factions in the party. 

Out the Boss. Nowadays this is usual- 
ly done with tact—but originally it took 
toughness as well. Shortly after he took 
over in 1964, Barzel called a caucus 
of the party's 240 deputies and announced 
that if one more squabble erupted in 
public, the party could consider his res- 
ignation. “Everybody looked at Konrad 
Adenauer and the other older leaders, 
waiting for challenge," recalls one dep- 
uty. “It did not come. Young Barzel 
walked out of there the boss." 

It was quite an accomplishment for 
a man of 40 in a nation that seldom 
considers a man fit for high public office 
until be is well past his 50s. But Barzel 
had long since established himself as 
a comer. He joined the Neues Deutsch- 
land young Catholic movement while 
still a law student at the University of 
Cologne, and by the time he was elect- 
ed to the Bundestag from a heavily 
Catholic Rhineland district in 1957, was 
already spokesman for an influential 
group of young Catholic laymen. 

In 1962, therefore, it was only nat- 
ural for Konrad Adenauer to ask him 
to prepare a memorandum on whether 
or not the Christian Democratic Party 
should continue to emphasize its Chris- 
tian background. The “High-C Report,” 
which favored the "C" in “C.D.U.,” 
became basic party doctrine and won 
for its author the Ministry of All- 
German Affairs in Adenauer's Cabinet. 
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No Apologies. А native of East Prus- 
sia (now part of Poland) and a war- 
time student in a Berlin Jesuit Gym- 
nasium, Barzel soon impressed his fel- 
low Ministers with his command of his 
portfolio. He broadcast regularly to 
East Germany and negotiated the first 
ransom arrangements for East German 
prisoners. Much of his interest in re- 
unification dates from that time, but his 
proposals last week served a more im- 
mediate purpose as well They were 
bannered on Page One of every major 
West German newspaper and were the 
topic of furious debate throughout the 
nation. А reporter in Washington asked 
Barzel, shortly after he had conferred 
with Lyndon Johnson for 40 minutes 
on the subject, whether he was satisfied 
with the uproar he had caused. He 
beamed, “Very.” For Barzel makes no 
apologies for being an ambitious man. 

A. good many politicians, in fact, 
think Barzel has come too far too fast. 
Last February, when Konrad Adenauer 
resigned the C.D.U. chairmanship and 
Erhard showed reluctance to take it, 
Barzel suddenly announced that he 
would run for the post. Outraged at 
what they considered a grab for power, 
party leaders talked Erhard into taking 
it in order to keep Barzel out—even 
though Erhard himself has a well-known 
dislike for backstage politics. After last 
week's bombshell, Erhard met with 
his party presidium in Bonn, heard For- 
eign Minister Gerhard Schróder argue 
angrily that Barzel's proposals would 
wreck NATO, and issued a glacial state- 
ment sniffing that Barzel's ideas were 
strictly *personal opinions.” 

What concerns Barzel is public opin- 
ion. The opposition Social Democrats 
have grabbed the initiative from the 
C.D.U. and harvested potential voting 
strength by accepting an East German 
invitation to a speakers’ exchange. As 
a result, the Social Democrats are given 
a fighting chance to unseat the Chris- 
tian Democratic state government in 
the July 10 elections in North Rhine- 
Westphalia, where nearly a third of 
West Germany’s voters live. “These 
things have to be said,” Barzel main- 
tained last week. “My feet are firmly 
planted.” What he meant is that they 
have to be said by a Christian Demo- 
crat if the party is to continue to lead 
West Germany. And if Rainer Barzel 
is to have the chance he wants at Ger- 
many's top job any time soon. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Dividing the Critics 

When Labor had a perilous three- 
vote majority in Commons, Prime Min- 
ister Harold Wilson found it easy 
enough to keep his party in line. But the - 
urgency of party unity faded when Wil- — 
son won his 97-man margin іо 
March elections. s 

Right-wing Laborites 
ing him for failure 
push toward the С 
party's left w 
not nationali 
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tough an attitude toward the seamen's 
wage demands in Britain's five-week-old 
dock strike, and for backing the U.S. 
in Viet Nam and continuing to main- 
tain Britain's large contingent of troops 
“east of Suez" in Southeast Asia. A 
broad middle-of-the-road band of M.P.s 
chimed in, too, complaining that Wilson 
had hardly provided the “firm and pur- 
posive government" that he had prom- 
ised. And there was general worry over 
the continuing weakness of the pound, 
which has had to be rescued by the 
world's bankers again (see WORLD 
BUSINESS). 

Last week Labor’s rebels took or- 
ganized aim at their leader with a party 
motion condemning Wilson's decision to 
maintain Britain's east-of-Suez defense 
commitments. The issue was carefully 
chosen, since it enlisted the support of 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Fun on the Run 

Like their counterparts at Berkeley 
the Provos (provokers) of Amsterdam 
are always good for a chuckle. A we. 
organized group of young artists, writ- 
ers, intellectuals and university students 
they are opposed to just about every- 
thing. They have urged the government 
to paint all Amsterdam chimneys white 
to eliminate smoke and soot. They have 
also printed dynamite recipes for any. 
one interested in blowing up the bur- 
gomaster's house. When Crown Prin- 
cess Beatrix married West German 
Diplomat Claus von  Amsberg last 
March, they threatened to spike the city’s 
water supply with LSD and stampede 
the horse-drawn wedding coach with a 
herd of white mice. Last week in a four- 


RIOTERS IN DOWNTOWN AMSTERDAM 
The last laugh was no laugh. 


both left and right. The left wing want- 
ed Britain out of Asia on ban-the-bomb 
grounds; the right wing wanted much 
the same in order to save money better 
spent at home. 
Wilson met them both head-on in a 
steely 40-minute speech that neatly di- 
vided his critics. To the left he offered 
the assurance that “there is no question 
of our sending troops to Viet Nam,” 
adding that if the U.S. bombed civilian 
population centers in North Viet Nam, 
Britain would disavow its support. On 
the other hand, he said, Britain would 
not withdraw from Asia and leave it “to 
the Americans and Chinese, eyeball to 
eyeball, to face this thing out.” That 
Said Wilson, “is the surest prescription 
for a nuclear holocaust I could think of 
‘World, go home’ is not the posture for 
this party, and perfectionist solutions 
however cathartic and Satisfying to their 
authors, do not bring peace.” His per- 
formance was effective enough to bring 
at least temporary peace within his 
ranks. When it came to a vote, Wilson 
handily defeated the censure motion, 
225 to 54, although 84 abstained or 


stayed away. 
20 


day riot, the Provos proved that they 
were no laughing matter. 

The trouble began when 1,500 build- 
ing-trade workers, striking against a 
2% cut in their vacation pay, gathered 
for a demonstration and scuffled with 
local police. On the second day the 
Provos made their appearance, and a 
mob of thousands swept toward the 
center of town, tearing up the pave- 
ment, uprooting parking meters, smash- 
ing windows, burning cars, looting 
stores and completely overwhelming 
Amsterdam’s 1,900-man police force, 
which always seemed to be at the wrong 
place at the wrong time. Though the 
workers returned to their jobs the next 
morning, the Provos kept up the riot 
for two more days and nights, throwing 
the city into chaos. Undermanned and 
Overworked, the police called for army 
reinforcements. Stores and restaurants 
boarded up their windows. Parliament 
and Queen Juliana’s Cabinet went into 
emergency sessions. Finally, reinforce- 
ments arrived and calm was restored. 

Toward week’s end, everyone was 
blaming everyone else for the riots. The 
Provos blamed the police—for using 
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or pledge joint aid to South Viet Nam. 
But four of ASPAC' members al- 
ASIA ready have combat troops in the field in 
South Viet Nam: South Korea, Aus- 

viet КЕШ; d our- tralia, New Zealand and, of course, 
кю LEN ion,” South Viet Nam itself. Last week the 
Philippines made it a majority. Both 
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one of engineers and one of security 
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ASIAN & PACIFIC COUNCIL MINISTERS IN SEOUL 
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thorne has thus far killed some 1,000 
North Vietnamese regulars in a spoiling 
operation designed to throw off balance 
any enemy monsoon offensive plans. 
All up and down South Viet Nam, 
the U.S. has been out hunting in a rec- 
ord number of battalion-size or larger 
operations (25 last week). Significantly 
they are making contact, after nearly 
eight months in which North Vietnamese 
General Giap’s forces and the Viet 
Cong were notably reluctant to fight. 
Yet another sign of the quickening war: 
Giap has moved two fresh regiments 
from staging areas in Laos into the Cen- 
tral Highlands, the 34th and 88th, to- 
taling some 3,000 men. 


A Whole Year 


To the vast chagrin and surprise of 
South Viet Nam’s militant Buddhists, the 
government of Premier Nguyen Cao Ky 
last week wound up its first year in 
office in an anniversary waltz of energy 
and authority. For Ky and his gen- 
erals to be around at all represented 
no mean accomplishment—the longest 
stretch of governmental stability since 
Diem fell in 1963. 

Ky’s tenure was hardly the fault of 
the bonzes, who for months have been 
trying every trick in the pagoda polit- 
ical manual to oust the government: 
massive protest demonstrations, immo- 
lations (last week a 16-year-old girl 
became the tenth suicide by fire in 
the monks’ current campaign), blocking 
streets with household altars, burning 
U.S. Jeeps and other vehicles, and riots, 
riots everywhere. All have proved to 
no avail. 

There were signs last week that it 
may eventually be the Buddhists who 
crack. Everything else having failed, 
Buddhist Ringleader Thich Tri Quang 
went on a hunger strike, by week’s end 
had lapsed into a near coma that at 
least served the purpose of keeping him 
quiet. Thich Tam Chau, spokesman of 
the Buddhist hierarchy’s moderate wing, 
publicly broke with Tri Quang and the 
militants. Tri Quang, said Tam Chau, 
has “по authority to promulgate any 
decisions" of the hierarchy, adding, “I 
am not for bringing Buddha into the 
streets." And in a swift, virtually blood- 
less move in Hué, 3,000 of Ky's troops 
took over the northern city, which the 
Buddhists and rebel Vietnamese soldiers 
have controlled for nearly four months. 

At week's end Ky demonstrated an- 
other brand of toughness, which was 
welcomed by the U.S. Roaring infla- 
tion had threatened to rip the fabric of 
South Vietnamese society: food prices 
had risen 85% in 18 months, overall 
prices as much as 130%. Announcing a 
basic overhaul of the economy, Ky de- 
valued the piastre by nearly half, loos- 
ened import restrictions to create more 
price-cutting competition, raised the sal- 
aries of military and government work- 
ers from 20% to 30%. They are the _ 
people who have been hardest hit by ће 
inflation, and the people who matter 
most in the severe fighting of the war 
and instituting pacification reforms. 
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One of our customers in Buenos Aires 
recently wrote us about this Westing- 
house iron she's been using for 50 
years. Naturally we were pleased. Yet 
We can't help feeling a little badly 
about-seme of our older appliance 
customers. They've missed so many 
new features. 
A new Westinghouse iron, for 
example, weighs three pounds less. 
t sprays, sprinkles and steams, and 


its real cost is less than one-third of 
the 1915 iron. 


You can be sure if its Westinghouse 


...and we've improved all our appliances a lot in 50years [xo 


It's like that with every other appli- 
ance we make, too. 

Take today's Westinghouse refrig- 
erator. It defrosts itself, holds almost 
twice the food in the same amount 
of floor space as older models. 

On our new electric range, pots 
actually stir themselves, and the 
oven cleans itself automatically. 

And the new Laundromat washer 
is a pushbutton helper that doesn't 
just wash cleaner but does the entire 
job while you're someplace else. 
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the Housewives Association of Japan, 
glared through her bifocals and charged 
that the Japanese family was about to 
be taken to the cleaners. 

The ladies had a point. In the past 
three years, one of the few bright spots 
in Japan's inflation-ridden economy has 
been the cost of dry cleaning, and the 
thanks are due to some 1,500 enterpris- 
ing operators who installed automatic 
dry-cleaning equipment and cut prices 
almost in half (from 97€ to 56€ for a 
man's suit). Now. charged the redoubt- 
able Miss Haruno. the traditional dry- 
cleaning establishments—through their 
organization, the National Federation 
of Cleaning and Environmental Sani- 
tation Associations—were trying to lob- 
by the upstarts out of business. The 
Japanese Diet, in fact, was about to 
pass a special bill that would require 
automated shops to adopt a variety of 
expensive "sanitation" measures, and 
hire unneeded engineering technicians 


BRAZIL 
The Antipatriotic Triumph 


Of Travancas the Terrible 


In colonial days, Brazilians consid- 
ered it an act of patriotism to refuse to 
pay taxes to their Portuguese masters. 
Such patriotism dies hard. Last year, 
in fact, after [43 years of independence, 
more than half of Brazil's 200,000 self- 
employed doctors, lawyers, small busi- 
nessmen and farmers still refused to 
file tax returns, and the government 
figures that 95% of those who did file 
cheated. Indeed, had it not been for the 
compulsory withholding taxes taken out 
of wage earners paychecks, the gov- 
ernment might well have used up its 
entire income tax receipts just to pay 
the salaries of its tax collectors. But 
then until last year, tax evasion was 
not even а crime. 

Exterior Signs. It is now. Aware that 
unbalanced government budgets were a 


T. TANUMA 


у 
ЧЕ А 
ПИ АШ 


Тоо starchy for the Diet. 


to watch the operation of the machines. 

The bill never got through. The 
housewives’ campaign was quickly tak- 
en up by the Tokyo press, and soon 
block headlines and black editorials 
were condemning the dry cleaners’ lob- 
by. The furor hit Premier Eisaku Sato, 
whose popularity keeps dropping as 
prices keep rising, where it hurt most. 
Worried about the latest opinion polls, 
which showed that only 28.8% of the 
Japanese public supports him, Sato 
warned his party leaders to "proceed 
slowly" on the bill—which in his lan- 
guage meant drop it. Economic Planner 
Aiichiro Fujiyama chimed in to say that 
it should be "studied further"—which 
in his language meant drop it immedi- 
ately. The bill was quietly dropped. 

Euphoric, Miss Haruno promptly set 
off on a victory tour of shops using 
automatic dry-cleaning equipment. “Lis- 
ten to those machines," she crowed. 
"They sound like the three cheers of 
banzai.” 
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key factor in Brazils rampaging in- 

flation, President Humberto Castello 

Branco and his revolutionary military 

regime rammed through a tough uni- 

versal income-tax law that set realistic 

tax rates.“ streamlined the archaic col- 

lection system, made tax dodgers liable 

to two years in prison. In to run the 
operation moved Orlando Travancas, 
47. a reform-bent tax official who has 
weeded out dishonest inspectors, set up 
à school to train new ones, and in- 
stalled ten computers to keep track of 
returns. 

Under the new law, Travancas men 
also have the right to search for "ex- 
terior signs" of wealth—which might 
indicate, for example, that the owner 
of a $75,000 Copacabana Beach apart- 
ment really earned more than the $2, 
000 he declared on his ta 
present, revenue agent? 


$, 


MOS ars 
* From 12% of taxable income above 


$1,740 to 50% aboye 325.300 per year. 
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through membership lists in yacht and 
race-track clubs; checking the resources 
of Brazilian tourists abroad. Hostesses 
who once boasted about their cuisine 
now beg society columnists not to men- 
tion the delicacies served at their 
dinners. 

Rumbled Warning. The first real test 
of the new system came last month, 
the deadline for filing 1965 tax returns. 
The results were almost unbelievable. 
Not only were internal revenue offices 
jammed with unprecedented numbers 
of Brazilians, but most of them actually 
seemed to be paying up. After a pre- 
liminary check, Travancas triumphant- 
ly estimated that payments were up 
6096 over the year before, and that 
500,000 new taxpayers had been added 
to the rolls, Furthermore, he rumbled, 
“I know very well who has lied on his 
income tax statement." 

АП of which led Brazilians to call 
their new tax boss “Travancas the Ter- 
rible.” “I am not terrible," he protests. 
“J just want to enforce the law." To 
most of his countrymen, that is terrible 
enough. 


THE CARIBBEAN 


Spooks Among the Spikes 

"Sports," according to Cuba's Educa- 
tion Minister José Llanusa, *cannot be 
separated from politics." That's an un- 
sportsmanlike attitude if ever there was 
one, but what can one expect from a 
Communist from Havana? Or, for that 
matter, from the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, the CIA, the FBI and nine Cuban 
exile organizations, all of which sent 
operatives to Puerto Rico last week for 
the Central American and Caribbean 
Games? 

The objects of their attention were 
the 340 athletes of the Cuban squad, 
sent by Llanusa to win the battle for 
Latin American minds by sweeping the 
games for Castro. Not even counting 
the dozens of political commissars tag- 


CUBANS ARRIVING IN SAN JUAN 


ging along as “masseurs” and "trainers » 
the Cuban delegation was the largest ор 
hand by far. The athletes turned out to 
be a handsome, swinging group—the 
men in white suits and straw hats, the 
girls in shifts of red, white and blue 
(Cuba’s national colors) and white go- 
go boots. 

How to Get There. They were lucky, 
in a way, to be there at all. For one 
thing, Washington had ruled that the 
whole squad would have to have U.S. 
visas to get into Puerto Rico. Since the 
U.S. has no embassy in Havana, that 
seemed to take care of that—until а 
Cuban official showed up at the em. 
bassy in Mexico City to get their pass- 
ports stamped. 

The next problem was how to get to 
Puerto Rico. There is no airline service 
between Havana and San Juan, and the 
U.S. refused to let Fidel fly his athletes 
in aboard Cuban Ilyushins. Further- 
more, warned Washington, any Cuban 
ship trying to land them in Puerto Rico 
would be seized on the spot. The Cu- 
bans finally made the scene aboard a 
Puerto Rican tugboat, which ferried 
them ashore from a Cuban freighter 
that dropped anchor just outside the 
three-mile limit. Their reception was 
warm indeed. Cops swarmed all over 
them. Shock squads of exiles followed 
them everywhere, trying to persuade 
them to defect. Officials turned up with 
telephones, at the other end of which 
were relatives who had already fled 
Cuba. A Puerto Rican bus driver, haul- 
ing Castro’s swimming team, stopped 
outside a house hastily labeled “Refuge,” 
opened the doors and asked hopefully, 
“Anyone staying here?” There were 
even two major-league baseball scouts 
waving contracts at Cuban pitchers. 

All in all, the U.S. spooks outnum- 
bered the Cuban spikes two to one. But 
somehow they all overlooked Juan Pa- 
blo Vega Romero, an 18-year-old wres- 
tler, who by week’s end was the only 
Cuban athlete to defect to the West. 
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Red Rover! Red Rover! Let someone come over! 
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er was he in power than he ordered 
free education and medical service for 
all Saudis, stepped чр oil production and 
trimmed the country's budget. Today 
Saud’s lavish, pink-walled Nasiriyah 
Palace in Riyadh—with an air-condi- 
tioning system said to be second in size 
only to the Pentagon s—lies deserted. 

Feisal lives instead in a smaller econ- 
omy model. Saud's beloved fleet of 
Cadillacs has given way to a pair of 
Chrysler New Yorkers, and with a deft- 
ly democratic touch, Feisal always sits 
up front next to the driver. To get just 
as close to the people, Feisal holds a 
daily majlis (assembly) and invites ev- 
eryone—from the richest merchant to 
the scruffiest Bedouin—to come and 
get his gripes off his chest. “We be- 
lieve,” says Feisal, “that we represent 
democracy in its highest form, though 
its structure may be alien to Western 
ways." 

And to Saudi ways, as well. Feisal 
puts in a 20-hour day, personally studies 
every new government project, and 
deals harshly with loafers. For several 
days a few weeks ago, Information 
Minister Jamil Hujaylan stood pointed- 
ly at the door of his ministry building. 
clocking employees in and out. Even 
tougher is Feisal's able younger brother 
Prince Sultan, his 41-year-old Defense 
Minister, who recently demanded that 
Feisal fire fully 7596 of the ministry 
workers for tardiness after the long 
hajj (pilgrimage) holiday this spring. 
As for anyone found taking a bribe, Sul- 
tan says he will personally demand the 
culprit's execution. 

A Shot of Lemon Squash. Even more 
far-reaching—though more subtle—is 
the social revolution overtaking Saudi 
Arabia. Many Saudi women now sport 
lipstick, eye shadow and slacks under 
their shapeless black shrouds and dark 
veils. Their daughters are going to 
school for the first time. Any student 
—male or female—who can win ad- 
mission to a foreign university receives 
full expenses and a generous living al- 
Iowance. Of his own eight sons, Feisal 
has sent the youngest seven abroad for 
schooling, including his bright, second 
oldest son Prince Mohamed bin Feisal, 
29, the country's first royal prince ever 
to graduate from a university anywhere. 

In a crash road-building program, 
Feisal plans 6,000 miles of new roads 
by 1970. He is also rebuilding the Hejaz 
Railway—in ruins ever since Lawrence 
of Arabia blew it apart during World 
War I—from Medina through Jordan 
to Syria. In Jeddah, he is putting up a 
$14 million water-desalting plant that 
will daily convert Red Sea water into 
5,000,000 gallons of potable water and 
produce 45,000 kw. of power. 

A few years ago under Saud, radios 
were barely tolerated. Today almost 
every family has one, and last year Fei- 
sal even introduced television—though 
a heavily edited version in which Dodge 
City cowpokes swagger up to the bar 
and demand *a shot of lemon squash." 
Even the land's harsh justice is being 
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E Ae j 
FRANCO & FEISAL 
Life goes on in the economy model. 
relaxed—in a quiet Saudi way. Rath- 
er than being beheaded, murderers are 
simply shot nowadays. Thieves still may 
lose a hand; but it is first pumped with 
painkillers, the wrist is wrenched from 
the socket to avoid any broken bones, 
and the hand is amputated with steri- 
lized instruments rather than with one 

grisly swipe of an ax. 

A Nightly Raking. How far Feisal 
can go with his revolution will depend 
to some extent on the course that Ga- 
mal Abdel Nasser takes in the Middle 
East. For months the conflict in Yemen 
has kept Egypt and Saudi Arabia at 
loggerheads, and Cairo constantly mum- 
bles threats of war. As a result, Feisal 
estimates that he must spend more than 
$1.5 billion for defense over the next 
five years. Money is no problem. This 
year Feisal expects to pump almost 1 
billion bbl. of oil, worth $750 million 
to the government, which would put his 
country ahead of Kuwait as the world's 
biggest producer. 

To help avert a war—or be ready 
when it comes—Feisal wants to call an 
Islamic summit conference in Mecca, 
and has won support from Iran, Mo- 
rocco, Jordan, Kuwait, Tunisia and the 
Persian Gulf sheikdoms. “We are seek- 
ing only cooperation and solidarity,” says 
Feisal. “All states are invited to heed 
the call, and President Nasser as a lead- 
er is, of course, invited.” 

Nasser and his Arab socialist allies, 
however, view his campaign as an anti- 
Nasser, anti-left alliance. Almost night- 
ly, Cairo radio rakes Feisal as “the 
bearded bigot” and the “Pope of Islam.” 
“We hear someone who says he is pur- 
suing the way of unity,” Nasser sneered 
of Feisal in a speech last week in Da- 
manbur. “But we find he Iie effec 
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ON THE DIFFICULTY OF BEING А CONTEMPOR AR 


"а HERO cannot be a hero unless in a heroic world," 
observed Nathaniel Hawthorne, who thought even in 
1850 that America's world had turned unheroic. Thomas 
Carlyle felt that “Ballot-boxes and Electoral suffrages" might 
prove a fatal threat to heroes. Americans today find hero- 
ism daily in Viet Nam and high courage 1n a thousand situa- 
tions, from space to civil rights. And yet there 15 a wide- 
spread feeling that the leap of imagination that makes 
heroes and the generosity of spirit that acknowledges them 
are disappearing. Can there be real heroes in a time of the 
computer and the committee decision? ) 

In the heyday of the hero, history was а game with few 
players, and a single man could more readily change it all. 
The Greeks were losing the Trojan war until Achilles was 
coaxed from his tent. Horatius defended Rome's bridge with 
only two friends, and even as late as 1528, Pizarro could 
overthrow the mighty Inca civilization with only 167 men 
—]ess than the number commanded by Captain William 
Carpenter in that recent local battle in Viet Nam. Now 
with a cast of many thousands or millions, each leader heads 
only a segment, and decision is often a synthesis of the 
opinions of many herolings. Where there are too many he- 
roes, there may be none in the end, for the essence of hero- 
ism is singularity. Lindbergh is perhaps the greatest of all 
American heroes, a machine-borne Icarus who did not fall. 
The astronauts are his heirs and yet they are already sub- 
merged in team heroism. First there was Alan Shepard, who 
was succeeded by the engaging John Glenn, and then Ed- 
ward White was the first American to walk in space, and 
then . . . By now few people can remember all the names. 
But the astronaut remains truly heroic as a composite figure. 


Magic & Decline 


The classic heroes, in the words of U.C.L.A.'s late His- 
torian Dixon Wecter, “were taller by a head than any of 
their tribesmen, could cut iron with their swords, throw the 
bar farther or wind the horn louder than their fellows— 
Achilles and Ulysses, Siegfried and Roland, Beowulf and 
Richard the Lionhearted." Their latter-day American equiv- 
alents might be Douglas MacArthur, reconquering the Pa- 
cific, true to his vow, “I shall return," and Ike Eisenhower, 
commanding the massed D-day armies or winning his sweep- 
ing 1952 election victory. But it is difficult to imagine Beo- 
wulf getting only ten nominating votes as Republican candi- 
date for President (which is what happened to MacArthur), 
or Roland trying to govern with benign passivity (which is 
what Ike did during much of his White House tenure). 

With modern communications, mythmaking, which is es- 
sential to heromaking, is far more difficult. The democratic 
press exposes leaders to a relentless scrutiny that no puta- 
tive hero of the past had to survive. Alexander the Great 
was able to achieve hero status by his own declaration 
that he was descended from Zeus, and his far-off conquests 
were known to Macedonian peasants only by a crying in 

the market—the More magical because it was imprecise. 
S he slapped a soldier in the face or picked up a beagle 
uae RT they might never have known. 

е heros metaphysical underpinnings givi 
way for centuries. Professor EA M nee S NO on. 
versity of North Carolina points out that "the Greek and 
Shakespeaream concept of the hero as an essentially noble 
man created in the image of his Creator and sharing his 
attributes is no longer possible." The decline began, Harper 
suggests, with Copernicus and Galileo, who demonstrated 

that the earth was not the center of the universe and that 
man is therefore not the center of creation. Darwin de- 
scribed man as a pawn of evolution, Freud as a puppet of 
the unconscious, Marx and other determinists as a prisoner 
of an abstraction called history. "Show our critics a great 
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Soldiers & Champions 


U.S. Presidents should be hero mà i 
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sions, although such magnates as Astor and Carnegie were 
heroes to their day. The values of commerce, no matter 
how much they may accomplish, are the antithesis of the 
traditional values of glory. 

Does the U.S. need heroes? Not in the sense of the man 
on the white horse who will take care of everything. To the 
uncertain, sheer conviction—right or wrong—is a kind of 
relief. This is what makes “heroes” out of the Hitlers, the 
Stalins, and even the Joe McCarthys. Adlai Stevenson, who 
is a hero of the intellectuals, knew the difference. Reaching 
back to Cicero in comparing himself to Jack Kennedy, he 
noted ruefully, “When Cicero had finished speaking, the peo- 
ple said, ‘How well he spoke-—but when Demosthenes had 
finished speaking, the people said, ‘Let us march.’ " Heroes 
may be wrong, but they must be sure. 

Even the U.S.’s most sacrosanct heroes have a relation to 
American life that is not quite equivalent to other nations’ 
heroes. Britain’s Wellington, France’s Napoleon, Russia's 
Peter the Great are national heroes, who specifically did 
something for the greater glory of the nation and can be 
claimed by no other country. But the U.S.’s Washington and 
Lincoln, Wilson and Kennedy are celebrated for the ideals 
they championed. They reaffirm the American idea of itself 
as a nation dedicated not to power but to ideals. In that 
sense, the U.S. needs heroes more than ever. 

One sign of the need comes from the young who are in- 
deed looking for heroes. The seriousness of the search is 
only underlined by the weird pseudo heroes whom some 
have discovered, ranging from Bob Dylan, the long-playing 
minstrel of social protest, to the Beatles, who demonstrated 
a way to shock their elders and still be innocent. 

The need for heroes is also seen in the widespread rejec- 
tion of the literary anti-hero. He is kept alive only because 
“people who can't manage their own lives identity with him," 
says Joseph Campbell, professor of literature at Sarah Law- 
rence. The anti-hero, suggests Campbell, is a disease of New 
York, “а city which is a psychological calamity and which 
has no connection with the land America." In a very real 
way, the land America prefers Humphrey Bogart and James 
Bond. Bogart demonstrates the belief that a man can be 
tough but tender, ugly but sexy. The Bond syndrome sug- 
gests a yearning for the old-fashioned action hero, free from 
conventional fetters. Says Sociologist Marshall Fishwick of 
the University of Delaware: "The playboy is a cowboy who 
has just discovered woman." 


Advice & Consent 

On the personal level, there may be a distaste for "getting 
involved," and the story of people standing by passively 
while someone is being beaten up has become almest a news- 
paper cliché. But for every such incident, there are a series 
of uncelebrated acts of bravery performed to help others or 
to defend the right. Psychiatrists are apt to point out that 
such spontaneous heroes may be motivated only by sup- 
pressed anxiety or a desire for violent action. The soldier 
who flings himself on a grenade is simply reacting to a 
“subconscious impulse toward self-destruction” or because 
*identification with the group supersedes his own ego." It 
seems a singularly graceless way of defining an impulse that 
still stirs human hearts: “Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends." 

The ultimate hero is the democratic process itself, which 
is bigger than any individual. This may cut down heroes. 
But it can also inspire an increment of effort that can make a 
hero out of many a man who was born in obscurity and 
never suspected his own strength. 

It is a process that also gives American heroism, once 
achieved, а special status. For despite the glib techniques of 
image-building, the American chooses his heroes only in a 
final stubbornness of spirit that resists campaign posters, 
opinion polls, or cocktail harangues. It is an act that differen- 
tiates Americans from other people in other times, who may 
have felt that their heroes had already become heroes with-- 
out consultation. The American has a sense of electing 
own heroes—a vote freely given that can'also be freely with- ~~ 
drawn. Without advice and consent, неге; are no heroes. 
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The Viet Cong were playing the 
Apaches this time, but Actor John 
Wayne, 59, saw very little action as һе 
lumbered around South Viet Nam work- 
ing on a Defense Department docu- 
mentary that he is narrating to explain 
the U.S. commitment in Southeast Asia. 
The Duke saw plenty of the troopers, 
though. “I’m going around the hinter- 
lands to give the boys something to 
break the monotony," he monotoned. 
Big John's visit was also a change of 
pace for the Saigon kids who'd seen 
some of his horse operas in dubbed 
versions. They ran after him whooping, 
*Hey, you! Numbah One Cowboy!" 

India's greatest fakir, Laxman San- 
dra Rao, 77. demonstrated his powers 
first by taking a walk on hot coals. Then 
came time for the stunt that the crowd 
of 1,000 had paid up to $100 apiece to 
witness: a stroll across the water in a 
specially constructed tank in Bombay. 
While movie cameras whirred, Rao 
stepped off the edge—and sank like a 
stone to the bottom. The spectators 
felt they'd been soaked themselves. Rao 
retreated to a downtown office building, 
where he began returning rupees to all 
the rubes who came forward. 

As his press release put it, “Mr. Gra- 
ham is not going to Soho to condemn, 
but to show his concern for all people." 
Indeed, Billy Graham, 47, aroused con- 
siderable concern when he showed up 
in London's fleshpotty parish. Swinging 
through a third week of his crusade 
in Blighty, the evangelist had planned 
an hours walk through Soho, but a 
mob of 2,000 zealots swarmed all over 
him just across the way from the Old 
Compton Street Cinema (current at- 
traction: Orgy at Lil's Place). A strip- 
per named Brigitte St. John screamed: 
"Billy. what do you think of my mini- 
skirt?" and flung herself onto his car. 


LONDON STRIPPER ON GRAHAM'S CAR 
Zealots in the fleshpot. 
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As the reverend rode out of the bedlam 
an aide was murmuring: "We're lucky 
to get away with our lives." 


Nora Joyce sighed after wading 
through her husband's Ulysses: “I guess 
the man’s a genius, but what a dirty 
mind he has, surely!” Indeed, James 
Joyce did have a lot of perdition swim- 
ming about in his head, much of which 
he poured into his great wild tome on 
Leopold Bloom's odyssey through Dub- 
lin on the day and night of June 16, 
1904. James and his mind were laid to 
rest in Zurich's Fluntern Cemetery in 
1941, the grave distinguished only by a 
small headstone. For years Manhattan 
Art Dealer Lee Nordness had thought 
that the grand man deserved a better 
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JAMES JOYCE 
Bronze in the graveyard. 


monument, so at last he arranged for 
Sculptor Milton Hebald to do the job. 
Last week on “Bloomsday,” they un- 
veiled a bronze statue of the author as 
an old man meditating with his book 
over the graves of James and Nora Joyce. 
It was quite a treasure for an art 
dealer to part with. Still, explained Zu- 
rich's David Koetser, 58, “J am getting 
on in age. So I thought I would like to 
make a gift during my lifetime." With 
that, he presented to London's National 
Gallery the Allegory of Prudence, a 
magnificent 30-in.-by-27-in. canvas by 
Titian. The gift is valued at $490,000. 


‘The White House issued a cryptic 
Statement indicating that Lynda Bird 
Johnson, 22, *has begun her summer- 
tume travel plans." Everybody thought 
that she would head straight for Spain 
to start off a European jaunt. But no; 
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RELIGION 


ulative. Sample problem: A company 
has been offered а contract to develop 
an artificial organ that could prolong 
life. One key problem is that a lubri- 
cant must be added to the patient's 
blood; while preliminary tests indicate 
that it is probably harmless, it might 
possibly affect a patient's mental sta- 
bility. Since the contract calls for hu- 
man experimentation, should the com- 
pany accept the deal, and how should 
it carry through? А 

Industrial missionaries know that 
their job involves more than uncover- 
ing the right and wrong of every de- 
cision and plumping for the right. Says 
{һе Rev. О. Merrill Boggs of Cincin- 
natis mission, “As a rule there's a 
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WHITE (LEFT) & DETROIT MISSION AIDES 
To make Sunday relevant for Monday. 


litle bit of good and bad in all al- 
ternatives. We provide the process to 
confront problems." No manager is ex- 
pected to base a decision solely on its 
moral issues, but the clergymen feel 
that once he has singled them out and 
contemplated them, they will shape his 
thinking toward the greatest good. 


JEWS 
Pulling Toward Unity 


Just as Christians are exploring the 
prospects for ecumenism, U.S. Jews are 
talking about a reunion of their major 
divisions: Orthodox, Conservative and 
Reform. Last month representatives 
of the three branches, each of which 
embraces roughly one-third of the na- 
tion's 6,000,000 Jews, agreed at the 
annual meeting of the Conservatives' 
Rabbinical Assembly that denomina- 
tionalism is “the most pernicious and 
destructive element in American Jew- 
ish life." In the current issue of the 
quarterly Judaism, some leading Jewish 
intellectuals discuss the possibilities of 
healing the old antagonisms, which in 
the past led Orthodox, Conservative 
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and Reform Jews to torm separate rab- 
binical and synagogue organizations. 

Residue of Loyalty. To Orthodox 
Rabbi Irving Greenberg of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity, history has already provided 
Judaism with the unity of shared ex- 
perience: all Jews have been affected 
by the Westernization of their faith 
and culture, the Hitler holocaust, and 
the re-establishment of Israel as a na- 
tion. Nonetheless, Greenberg argues, 
Jewish unity seekers must face up to 
difficult issues. A problem facing all 
three branches of Judaism is that the 
majority of Jews are secularists liv- 
ing off a residue of "sentiment, loyalty 
and nostalgia which is vulnerable to 
the increasing inroads of contemporary 
culture." 

Reform Rabbi Jakob Petuchowski of 
Hebrew Union College agrees that “ 'de- 
nominational’ affiliation is no longer any 
guarantee of theological commitment." 
Some technically Orthodox synagogues 
have a predominantly Conservative 
membership, while many Reform fami- 
lies are nearly as strict in their observ- 
ance of the law as Orthodox Jews. 
Petuchowski proposes that Judaism 
needs a new understanding and appre- 
ciation of Halacha (religious law) as 
a basis for unity: a Jew's piety should 
not be judged by how many of the 613 
daily rules he keeps but by the spirit 
with which he conforms his life to 
God's will. 

A necessary first step toward unity, 
suggests Conservative Rabbi Seymour 
Siegel of Manhattan's Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary, is a recovery of Judaism's 
ancient tolerance. In the lst century 
B.C., for example, the Sadducees and 
Pharisees and the rabbinical schools of 
Hillel and Shammai differed bitterly in 
their interpretations of the law; yet they 
did not seek to exile opponents from 
the ranks of accepted Judaism. Siegel 
concludes that in today's Judaism there 
can be no single interpretation—which 
means that Orthodoxy in particular must 
surrender its exclusive claim to repre- 
sent true Jewry. 

Pragmatic Cooperation. Within 25 
years, predicts Chancellor Louis Finkel- 
stein of the Conservative-run Jewish 
Theological Seminary, "there will be 
one overwhelming institution for the 
different needs of all our people." Even 
as the theologians are exploring unity 
in theory, pragmatic considerations have 
already created а measure of interde- 
nominational cooperation among Jews. 
Except for a small group of militant 
Orthodox fundamentalists, all three 
branches participate in the Synagogue 
Council of America, which coordinates 
the assignment of federal prison chap- 
lains and certain Jewish activities in 
civic affairs. Recently the Conference 
of Presidents of Major American Jew- 
ish Organizations, representing 21 secu- 
lar and religious agencies, Voted 
transform itself into a stronger at 
more centralized body, which hopes i 
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THE LAW 


THE SUPREME COURT 


New Rules for Police Rooms 

"The cases before us raise questions 
which go to the root of our concepts of 
American criminal jurisprudence." 

With that dry and cautious comment, 
Chief Justice Earl Warren gave fair 
warning that the decision he was about 
to hand down for an angrily divided Su- 
preme Court was sure to echo through 
law-enforcement agencies across the 
land. For the court was reversing the 
convictions of four confessed crimi- 
nals: Kidnaper-Rapist Ernesto Miranda, 
Mugger Roy Stewart, Stickup Man Mi- 
chael Vignera and Bank Robber Carl 
Westover. It was a decision that seemed 
to invite controversy, but Warren in- 
sisted that the court was not offering 
any innovations. It was merely reaffirm- 
ing any criminal defendant's basic con- 
stitutional right to the assistance of a 
lawyer and the freedom from any com- 
pulsion to testify against himself. 

If it seemed late in the day for the 
Supreme Court to feel the urge to re- 
affirm those rights, the court itself was 
at least partially to blame. "We dealt 
with certain phases of this problem re- 
cently," Warren said, "in Escobedo v. 
Illinois." 1n that case, the court over- 
turned a murder rap against Danny Es- 
cobedo (TIME cover, April 29) because 
Chicago police had extracted a confes- 
sion from him after denying him access 
to a lawyer he asked for—a lawyer who 
was also in the police station asking to 
see him. The generalities with which the 
court disposed of that specific problem, 
said Warren, had opened the way for 
“spirited legal debate." “Both state and 
federal courts," he reported ruefully, 
"have arrived at varying conclusions" 
about the decision. It was high time, con- 
ceded the Chief Justice, for the court to 
"give concrete constitutional guidelines 
for law-enforcement agencies and courts 
to follow." 

Speaking for a slim 5-to-4 majority, 
Warren made it clear that he, along with 
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RIOTS SUSPECTS IN CHICAGO 
Not intended to be a constitutional straitjacket- 


Justices Hugo Black, William О, Doug- 
las, Abe Fortas and William Brennan 
was convinced that questioning in the 
back room of a police station—the kind 
of questioning that led to all four con- 
fessions under consideration last week— 
is inherently coercive. Even if there is 
no physical intimidation, said the Chief 
Justice, the suspect in "police custody, 
surrounded by antagonistic forces, and 
subjected to the techniques of persua. 
sion" that are the stock in trade of the 
modern interrogator, “cannot be other- 
wise than under compulsion." The very 
atmosphere of the police station carries 
its own "badge of intimidation." 

Inherent Compulsion. To dispel that 
coercive atmosphere, “adequate protec- 
tive devices” must be employed. The 
Fifth Amendment privilege against self- 
incrimination is so fundamental to U.S. 
justice, said Warren, and an adequate re- 
minder of the privilege can be so simply 
delivered to suspects, that there is no 
excuse for failing to give it. Congress 
and the individual states, he stressed, 
should be encouraged to “continue their 
laudable search for increasingly effec- 
tive ways of protecting the rights of the 
individual while promoting efficient en- 
forcement of our criminal laws.” As the 
search goes on, though, the right to si- 
lence and the opportunity to exercise it 
must be guarded. 

With that, Warren’s majority opinion 
laid down three specific rules: 
> “If a person in custody is to be sub- 
jected to interrogation, he must first be 
informed in clear and unequivocal terms 
that he has the right to remain silent— 
the warning of the right to remain silent 
must be accompanied by the explana- 
tion that anything said can and will be 
used against the individual in court.” 
> “The right to have counsel present 
at the interrogation is indispensable to 
the protection of the Fifth Amendment 
privilege” to choose between silence and 
speech. Failure to ask for a lawyer does 
not waive the right to have one. An 
individual must be told of his right to 
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WARREN KING—N.Y. DAILY NEWS 


“MUM'S THE WORD, BUB" 


Sophisticated laws for an immature society? 


chief in Garland, Texas, complained: 
“It’s the damnedest thing I ever heard— 
we may as well close up shop." Local 
newspaper cartoonists, too, had a field 
day, most of them siding melodramati- 
cally with what they assumed-would be 
handcuffed police (see cuts). 

But for every quick complaint, there 
was a quiet and reasoned reminder that 
ever since Escobedo, police across the 
country have been opening their station 
rooms and doing their best to live up to 
the high standards of the court's dicta. 
Denvers Police Chief Harold Dill said 
that the decision was "nothing earth- 
shaking. We generally follow that pat- 
tern anyway." Said Atlanta's Chief of 
Detectives Clinton Chafin: "We've been 
operating that way for some time now." 
Los Angeles’ able and crusading Chief 
William Parker, who has often com- 
plained bitterly that the courts are ham- 
stringing his men, said that the de- 
cision will not require any changes in 
his department. 

Perhaps no one was more pleased 
than Chicago Lawyer Barry Kroll, who 
won the historic Escobedo case in the 
Supreme Court. “This decision means 
that the poor, uneducated and unin- 
formed can now enjoy the rights that 
were previously only enjoyed by the 
wealthy and sophisticated,” said Kroll. 
“The Escobedo case is now part of legal 
history. It will be looked upon as a real 
turning point in the administration of 
criminal law in this country.” 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


An End to Copping 

The pitch usually goes like this: "The 
district attorney has you dead to rights. 
But if you plead guilty to a lesser charge 
and save the state the time and expense 
of a trial, 1 will let you off with a 
light sentence.” The offer comes from a 
judge. The second party to the bargain 
is a nervous defendant accused of a 
crime, almost certain to be convicted, 
and tempted to “cop a plea.” The prac- 
tice is one of long standing. And it has 
advantages for the public as well as the 
accused: it clears crowded dockets and 
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sometimes extracts information about 
other crimes and other criminals as part 
of the bargain. But is it proper? 

Last week Federal Judge Edward 
Weinfeld of New York's Southern Dis- 
trict answered firmly that judges have 
no business getting mixed up in such 
deals. A 65-year-old jurist with a repu- 
tation for working long hours and never 
ducking the tough cases, Weinfeld in- 
sisted that the bargain deprives a de- 
fendant of his rights without due proc- 
ess, impairs a judge's objectivity, makes 
a sham of the guilty plea and "has no 
place in a system of justice." 

Fundamental Fairness. Weinfeld was 
ruling on the habeas corpus petition of 
a Latvian named Almars Elksnis who 
killed his wife with a kitchen knife dur- 
ing a marital fray at their North Tarry- 
town, N.Y., home one hot night in June 
1955. Because he had been in jail once 
before for another stabbing, Elksnis 
was a twotime loser headed for a heavy 
sentence. So when he came before 
Westchester County Judge George A. 
Brenner prepared to stand trial on a 
second-degree murder charge. he could 
not but accept Brenner's offer: "If you 
will plead guilty to first-degree man- 
slaughter, I will sentence you to not 
more than ten years." When time came 
for sentencing, however, the judge al- 
lowed that when he made the deal he 
had not known that the stabbing was 
Elksnis second felony. Without asking 
the defendant whether he wanted to 
change his plea to innocent, Brenner 
sentenced him to a whopping 173 to 
35 years. 

Brenner denied Elksnis due process 
when he did not tell him that he could 
change his plea, said Judge Weinteld: 
more important for other cases, even 
if Brenner had kept his word, the whole 
pact violated rules of "fundamental 
fairness." Such bargains, said Weinteld. 
are inherently wrong because of "the 
unequal positions of the judge and the 
accused, one with the power to commit 
to prison and the other deeply con- 
cerned to avoid prison." A guilty plea 
"predicated upon a judge's promise of 
a definite sentence," he added, "by its 
very nature does not qualify as a free 
and voluntary act." 

Propriety & Practice. It may well 
be. Weinfeld concluded, that "volun- 
tary, as distinguished from coercive, 
bargaining between the prosecutor and 
the defendant has been sanctioned by 
propriety and practice.” But he drew 
a sharp distinction between such deals 
and “plea-bargaining between the judge 
and the accused." Ri 

Weinfeld's approval of Elksnis writ 
of habeas corpus left the state with 
a choice between appealing Weinfeld's 
ruling to the Second Circuit Court of 
Appeals and retrying Elksnis on the 
murder charge. What is not known is 
whether the ruling will bring a flood of 
appeals from convicts who struck si 
ilar bargains and now figure they \ 
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MUSIC 


COMPOSERS 
Goodbye to All That 


France, mired in a state of musical 
bankruptcy ever since World War П, 
could always boast one major asset: 
Pierre Boulez, 41, the leading voice of 
the modernist school of composers and 
a gifted conductor as well. But in 1959, 
Boulez suddenly deserted Paris to live 
in Baden-Baden and work with the pro- 
gressive Southwest German Radio Or- 
chestra. He left, he said, because "the 


PIC 


CES 
BOULEZ CONDUCTING IN PARIS 
Hardly suffering from estrangement. 


organization of musical life in Paris is 
more stupid than anywhere else. France 
has completely lost her importance. 
Nothing advances." 
This would never do. Paris was the 
vaunted citadel of artistic adventure, 
haven for the misunderstood, and all 
that. So Boulez (rhymes not with hooray 
but with who says) was lured back on 
several occasions to direct the French 
National Orchestra, and was even of- 
fered the important post of director of 
the Paris Conservatory Orchestra. (He 
turned it down.) In 1963, the Paris 
Opera gave him a free hand in produc- 
ing Alban Berg's Wozzeck: he demand- 
ed and got an unprecedented 30 re- 
hearsals, and the opera scored a major 
triumph. In a six-week tour de force in 
Paris earlier this year, Boulez again con- 
ducted Wozzeck, helped to produce 
three Stravinsky ballets, gave eight con- 
certs, performed on TV, and recorded 
an opera and two orchestral pieces. The 
French critics treated his visitations with 
а mixture of adulation and almost blind 
acceptance and the Paris musicians? un- 
lon named him honorary president. 
Things were going swimmingly, There 
was even some hope that Boulez might 
relent and return to Paris for good. 
Plush Exile. Then, last month, Cul- 
tural Affairs Minister André Malraux 
À pe 
appointed Marcel Landowski, a com- 
poser of conservative persuasion and 
little renown, as the ministry's director 
of music. Boulez hit the ceiling, can- 
celed all future government-connected 
engagements in France and fired off 


a scathing letter, which was published 
in the weekly Le Nouvel Observateur. 
He accused Malraux of jeopardizing 
France's musical future, called the Lan. 
dowski appointment "badly thought out. 
irresponsible and illogical.” Malraux. 
he charged, should understand “that mu- 
sic is a matter sufficiently important 
not to have it put into the hands of 
feebleminded and incompetent men.” 
He dismissed Landowski as “а droll and 
inconsistent man equipped with little im- 
agination,” adding acidly: “The poor 
chap has finally found something to до.” 

Now the Paris critics are slapping 
back. "Childish stamping,” sniffed the 
weekly magazine Arts. “When Boulez 
did this kind of thing at 20, he was 
called a young brat that age would ma- 
ture. At 30, we said he’s a bit retarded 
but appealing. At 40, one can only shrug 
one’s shoulders.” In Le Combat, Critic 
Jean Hamon accused Boulez of trying 
to control France’s musical development 
with “a dictatorship Boulezienne con- 
ceived on the immutable principle that 
‘no one has any talent except us and our 
friends.’ " Concluded Hamon: “Good- 
bye, then, Herr Boulez. Return to your 
plush exile. Stay there, and while you 
are at it, why don’t you change your na- 
tionality?” Boulez's reaction: “Hamon 
is an imbecile, always was. It is this 
chauvinism which makes it impossible 
for me to ever live in France, and par- 
ticularly in Paris, again.” 

Inventive Explosion. Boulez does not 
stand to suffer from the estrangement. 
As one of the world’s foremost con- 
ductors of contemporary music, he has 
more engagements than he can handle. 
This summer he will put in a six-week 
stint at the Bayreuth Festival conduct- 
ing Wagner’s Parsifal, U.S. audiences 
will also be hearing more of him: Co- 
lumbia Records recently signed him to 
record his entire output of compositions, 
and in the summer of 1967 he will be- 
come co-director of the small but ex- 
cellent Ojai Music Festival in California. 

Though conducting commands more 
and more of his time, Boulez periodical- 
ly retreats to his Victorian mansion on 
the edge of the Black Forest outside 
Baden-Baden to compose. Pointillistic, 
tautly wrought, totally dissonant, his 
music ignores traditional melody and 
rhythm in favor of a new language of 
sound in subtle juxtaposition with si- 
lence. It is extremely complex music, 
reflecting in its intricate design his ear- 
ly training as a mathematician; a sec- 
tion of his Third Piano Sonata, for ex- 
ample, was originally written on a single 
sheet of music 8 ft. long, crosshatched 
with unconventional symbols as well 
as notes. Perhaps more than any other 
composer in the avant-garde wing, he 
has remodeled and extended the serial 
music of Anton Webern, making it 
More flexible by transcending the purely 
theoretical approach, “We are not in a 
blind alley, as some untutored people 
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COST/ PERFORMANCE RATIO 


a golden rule to FUJITSU? 


Generally speaking, a business entity has an instinctive desire for 

economy in order to survive just as an individual human being 

does. In this sense, we have confidence in ourselves, for we 

feel strongly that we are responsible for providing our customers 

with the highest performance and service at the lowest cost. 

And we are making the best of our efforts for this purpose through 
the untiring research by our highly creative engineers and training 
of skilled workers. Our philosophy is unquestionably the very thing 
that has made FUJITSU one of todays most brilliant manufacturers 
of communications and electronics equipment. 


($) FUJITSU LIMITED 


Communications and Electronics 
Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


Main Products: Г] Telephone Sets & Exchangers Q Те! je 7 ji m, 
ephone Carriers & Radio Transmitters [Г] Tele- 

meters & Remote Controls E] Telegraph & Data Transmitters O Computers & Peripherals (FACOM) В 

Automatic Controls (FANUC) D Electric Indicators Q Electronic Components. A 
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MEDICINE 


NEUROLOGY 
Memory Pills 


Though they are not yet available for 
prescription, and are not likely to be for 
a long time, “Abbott’s memory pills 
are the subject of growing enthusiasm 
among brain researchers. Until last 
week, the only evidence of the pills’ ef- 
fectiveness had been supplied by experi- 
ments with rats; now there is encour- 
aging preliminary evidence, reports Psy- 
chiatrist D. Ewen Cameron, that the 
pills may help to mend the fraying mem- 
ory of aging humans. 

Dr. Cameron gave the pills, trade- 
named Cylert by North Chicago’s Ab- 
bott Laboratories, as tough a test as he 
could devise. For subjects he chose men 
aged 49 to 85 whose memories had 


cautious was the University of Michi. 
gan’s Dr. John Burns, who has been 
testing healthy subjects, mostly students, 
to find out whether Cylert can improve 
the normal memory cf the young. Since 
Cylert is a stimulant, it enhances alert. 
ness; Dr. Burns wants to see whether i( 
also increases the power to acquire 
knowledge and, if so, whether such in. 
creased power persists. 

Not Static. Whether or not Cylert 
proves useful as a memory rejuvenator, 
says Dr. Cameron, it may point the way 
to a fuller and perhaps revolutionary 
understanding of the basic nature of 
memory. In the current explosion of 
research and knowledge, it has become 
clear that memory is not just a biochem- 
ical system, and is more than a mere 
pattern of behavior. 
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VISUAL REPRODUCTION TEST BEFORE & AFTER CYLERT 
Stimulant to a fuller understanding. 


been impaired by severe hardening of 
the brain’s arteries or by the deteriora- 
tion of aging generally known as senile 
psychosis. He divided his 24 patients at 
the Veterans Administration Hospital in 
Albany into two equal groups and gave 
half of them Cylert for the first week 
while the other half got an identical- 
looking placebo (sugar pill). Neither 
doctors nor nurses knew which was 
which in this “double-blind” study. The 
drug and placebo groups were switched 
for the second week. 

"Baby Cries." In movies shown to the 
Society of Biological Psychiatry, it was 
Clear that some patients, after taking 
Cylert, made more accurate drawings of 
objects recently shown to them, showed 
more decisiveness about what they re- 
membered, and recalled things faster 
than those who had taken a placebo 
On a standard Seven-item memory test, 
most of the men under 70 showed Е 
significant improvement in memory for 
visual presentations (like the drawing 
test) and for pairing of words (such as 
"baby" and "cries"). 

Abbott Laboratories commented with 
commendable caution that "it is still a 
long road from these first results to the 
ultimate evaluation in humans of an ex- 


perimental drug of this type." Equally 
36 


To Dr. Cameron, the most striking 
recent finding is that the nerve cell is 
not, as had been thought, a fixed and 
static structure, but one that continually 
forms new connections and breaks up 
old ones while producing biochemical 
substances to regulate faraway organs. 
In the hope of stimulating this neuronal 
activity, he tried feeding ribonucleic acid 
(RNA) from yeast to memory-deficient 
patients in Montreal (Time, May 18, 
1962). After he moved to Albany, he 
cast around for a better drug and hit 
upon Cylert, a combination of pemoline 
(marketed in Europe as а stimulant 
since 1956) and magnesium hydroxide. 
The compound apparently stimulates the 
brain’s production of RNA. 

Regardless of what the drug’s effects 
оп memory may prove to be, says Dr. 
Cameron, it “opens the way to an al- 
most limitless exploration of new meth- 
ods of modifying this extraordinary sys- 
tem whereby we can bring forward con- 
tinually the experiences of the past to 
Modify present actions and future 
Plans.” Beyond that, he foresees the 
Possibility of a wholly new system of 
Medicine, based not on conventional 
drugs and surgery but on the RNA- 
thediated “memory” inside every one of 
the body’s trillions of cells. 
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of high-power consumer magazine, it 
“ig for the average fellow with an 
above-average interest in autos,” says 
Petersen. Car Craft, Rod & Custom, 
and Sports Car Graphic cover the other 
auto buffs Petersen could think of. 
There are magazines for other hob- 
bies too. More than 200,000 serious 
shooters and gun collectors get tips 
from Guns & Ammo. Skin Diver (circ. 
52.000) is just what its name implies. 
And ’Teen (circ. 731,000) is edited for 
13-to-16-year-old girls whose hobby en- 
thusiasm is, naturally, boys. Not nearly 
so pulpy as the sound of their names, 
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PETERSEN & CARS* 
Better than zzzok. 


the magazines overcome the inevita- 
ble technicalities and the “vrrooom,” 
"zzzok" jargon with remarkable suc- 
cess. The only consistent exceptions are 
CARTOONS (circ. 200,000) and Hot 
Rod Cartoons (circ. 180,000), a pair 
of mindless bimonthlies that Petersen 
might conceivably be ashamed of. He 
is not, though; they both make money. 

A Wife to Fit. “People want to be 
expert in what they do these days," says 
the crew-cut president, “even in their 
hobbies. We're helping them.” Before 
he offers that help with a new maga- 
zine, he asks some practical questions. 
"First, are there enough enthusiasts in 
the field to command a newsstand sale 
of 100,000 copies? Second, do these 
people really need a magazine to par- 


* Counterclockwise from left: 1966 Mustang 
GT 350, new $12,000 Ghia sports car, 1966 
Dodge 426 Hemi Charger, $27,000 Gran 
Mercedes 600 Pullman, 1966 Pontiac Bonne- 
ville. At far left: a Honda 90 trail bike. Not 
shown: Studebaker Avanti and 1966 Jeep 
Super Wagoneer. 
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ticipate? Third, do you address yourself 
to the real fan and stick to your direc- 
tion?" To test a new publication he tries 
it as a one-shot. If it sells, he goes to a 
bimonthly and from there to a monthly. 
Unlike many of his competitors, Peter- 
sen insists that he will not discount the 
subscription rate to build a bigger ad 
base. “Га rather take the money and 
give it to charity than sell a cut-price 
subscription," says the boss. 

To service his specialized readers, he 
demands activists on the staff. His edi- 
tors are as often as not avid weekend 
racers, skin divers, or whatever. “You 
can’t fool these people,” says Petersen 
of his readers. “They know.” So does 
he. He is constantly testing new cars, 
owns a firstrank gun collection and 
varied trophies, including a 1,500-Ib. 
polar bear that he dropped with a .44 
Magnum pistol on a small island off 
Alaska. His 20-room bearskin-bedecked 
home in Beverly Hills befits a sports- 
man millionaire, as does his wife, the 
former Margie McNally, the Miss 
Rheingold of 1957. His company board 
room may well be the only one in cap- 
tivity with Budweiser on tap, Margie’s 
old affiliation notwithstanding. 

There is no end of competition in 
the fields Petersen has attacked, and 
some of it is capable of giving him a 
run for his money—notably Car and 
Driver. But Petersen likes it that way. 
“I figure if theres no competition, 
you're in a bum field." he says. 


REPORTING 


Problems of Protecting a Source 

The headline in the University of 
Oregon's student newspaper said STU- 
DENTS CONDONE MARIJUANA USE. But 
when the district attorney asked Daily 
Emerald Managing Editor Annette 
Buchanan just who the students in her 
story were, she refused to say. It was 
not that Annette did not know. She 
simply thought that the right to silence 
was part of the freedom of the press. 
And last week she said she would stick 
by that right, come law or high water. 

To Annette and most Americans, 
freedom of the press is an all-encom- 
passing concept that is guaranteed by 
the Bill of Rights. That freedom is in- 
deed considerable. But—except in 
twelve states*—if a newsman is in pos- 
session of information pertinent to a 
criminal investigation, he is as obliged 
as any other citizen to disclose it. For- 
mer New York Herald Tribune TV 
Columnist Marie Torre found that out 
in 1959 when she served ten days for 
refusing to identify a source. 

Annette, who faces a jail sentence of 
up to siX months and a $300 fine, says 
she will appeal if she is found in con- 
tempt of court. Marie Torre said the 
same thing. But the U.S. Supreme 
Court would not even review her case. | 


= 49 
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* Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, - 
Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Michiga 
Montana, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania. 
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ROWING 


Yes, That Good 

Spring was a little chilly this year for 
Harry Parker, coach of the Harvard 
varsity crew: with only two men back 
from last year’s heavyweight eight that 
swept five straight college races, the 
Crimson's 106th rowing season figured 
to be, well, crimson. Imagine Parker's 
surprise when his young (five sopho- 
mores, two juniors) crew went through 
its first three races undefeated, then 
won the Eastern Sprint championships— 
defeating Archrival Yale twice, once 
in a preliminary heat, again in the 
finals. Imagine Yale's surprise. “They 
really aren't that good," insisted Bull- 
dog Oarsman Dave Hathaway, before 
last week's annual Harvard-Yale race 
on Connecticut’s Thames River. “They 
may be undefeated, but they're not 
unbeatable." 

As it turned out, the Bulldog's bark 
was a good deal worse than his bite. 
At an even 4 miles, the Harvard-Yale 
crew race is the longest in the U.S.— 
more than three times as long as the 
Eastern Sprints. Yale's strategy, ex- 
plained Hathaway, was to "stick with 
them in the first mile and pressure them 
afterward." Yale could have used more 
mucilage. At the end of a mile, the 
Bulldogs trailed by half a length; after 
two miles, Harvard's margin was up to 
three boat lengths. Rowing mostly at a 
steady 33 strokes per minute, the Crim- 
son oarsmen swept to a six-length vic- 
tory, clocked 19 min. 44 sec. upstream 
to break the 17-year-old Thames River 
record by a fantastic 8.8 sec. 


If Harvard's claim to being the No. 1 
college crew in the nation needed any 
further substantiation, it got plenty on 
New York's Onondaga Lake last week, 
where Wisconsin, which previously had 
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RD ACROSS THE FINISH LINE WITH YALE IN DISTANCE 
Just imagine the coach's surprise—and the Bulldog’s too. 


lost to Navy, which had lost to Prince- 
ton, which had lost to Yale, won the 
Intercollegiate Rowing ^ Association 
championship. Badger Coach Norm 
Sonju naturally had a different vjew: 
spring, he pointed out, is always a little 
late in Wisconsin. "We don't get out on 
the water until April," Sonju said, “byt 
we always get up for this race." Way 
up. Trailing Navy, Brown and Princeton 
at various times during the 3-mile race 
Wisconsin took the lead 1,000 yas. 
from the finish, held on to beat Navy by 
a deck length. 


TENNIS 
Success for VASSS 


Tennis is a curiosity among competi- 
tive sports: the players outnumber the 
Spectators. Ап estimated 8,500,000 
Americans play tennis, but only a hand- 
ful ever attend top amateur or profes- 
sional tournaments. The reason, ac- 
cording to James Van Alen, 63, president 
of the tennis Hall of Fame, is the sport's 
85-year-old scoring system, which be- 
labors spectators with archaic termi- 
nology (“love,” “deuce,” “advantage”), 
places no time limit on the duration of 
a match, and encourages a brand of 
play—the wham-slam “big game"— 
that often makes the match a bore to 
watch. Van Alen’s answer: a totally 
different scoring system called VASSS 
(for Van Alen Simplified Scoring Sys- 
tem), which he invented in 1957 but 
really tried for the first time in a pro 
tournament last summer. Last week 
VASSS got a bigger test at the richest 
pro tournament in history—a $30,500 
round robin in Forest Hills, N.Y. 

Actually, the system used at Forest 
Hills was only half-vAsss. Pure VASSS 
resembles table-tennis scoring: each suc- 
cessful shot earns one point, match is 
31, and the player who reaches 31 first 
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include continuing Government surveil- 
lance of the companies to police com- 
pliance with the decree. 

> Pabst Brewing CO-'s 1958 acquisi- 
tion of rival Blatz violated antitrust law 
even though the two firms accounted 
for only 4.49% of national beer sales. 
Never before has the Supreme Court 
construed a share of a U.S. market 
quite that small as infringing antitrust 
statutes, and Justice Hugo Black’s opin- 
ion surprised and disturbed even some 
top Justice Department officials. Said 
one: “That’s getting down pretty low.” 

In addition, the court last month 
broke up the merger of two local Los 
Angeles supermarket chains, though 
they controlled only 74% of grocery 
sales in the area. Two weeks ago, the 
court struck down a franchise system 
under which Brown Shoe Co. gave ar- 
chitectural plans, group-rate insurance, 
and sales aids to the 3% of U.S. shoe 
retailers who concentrated on selling its 
lines. In that decision, which could up- 
set scores of franchising deals across the 
nation, Black held that the complaining 
FIC did not even need to show that 
the setup reduced competition. 

Going Conglomerate. What can 
merger-minded businesses still legally 
do? With this year's decisions, the Su- 
preme Court has ruled out more firmly 
than ever practically all so-called “hori- 
zontal” mergers (between two compet- 
ing firms), even those that are small- 
scale in local markets. It has cast new 
doubt on whether “vertical” combines 
(with a supplier or customer) will sur- 
vive a court test. Only for “conglom- 
erate” mergers (between companies in 
unrelated lines of business) does the 
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U.S. BUSINESS 


legal path remain relatively unblocked. 
That is the path that businessmen are 
now following. About 70% of last 
year’s 2,100 mergers were conglomer- 
ates: less than 1% drew a federal 
challenge. 

Many experts contend that antitrust 
has become so anchored in the past that 
it inhibits competition instead of foster- 
ing it. Businessmen are particularly irked 
by the fuzzy ground rules of the FTC, 
whose cease-and-desist cases can -drag 
on for a decade, damaging the reputa- 
tion of an accused firm without giving it 
the right to a speedy court trial. That 
was hardly what Ohio Senator John 
Sherman, a conservative Whig-Repub- 
lican, had in mind when he formulated 
the nation’s first antimonopoly law in 
1890. Sherman, a onetime Secretary of 
both Treasury (under Hayes) and State 
(under McKinley), aimed at the no- 
torious conspiracies of a wholly different 
business world. Today’s economy, crit- 
ics insist, has come to depend on large- 
scale companies for much of its progress 
through scientific research, which many 
little firms cannot afford. Yet courts in- 
stead equate bigness with badness and, 
says Manhattan Antitrust Lawyer Frank 
Dierson, “freeze institutional rigidities 
into the whole business structure.” 

A Relative Concern. Some uneasiness 
about antitrust policy is felt by Attorney 
General Nicholas Katzenbach and his 
old friend Assistant Attorney General 
Donald F. Turner, the meticulous Har- 
vard law professor who heads Justice’s 
antitrust division. “We will not attack a 
merger simply because the companies 
involved are large,” says Turner. “My 
concern is with relative size in a mar- 
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ket. Antitrust has been made to cope 
with a lot of problems that it is not ade- 
quate to deal with. It should not be used 
to protect small business. It should stick 
to competition and monopoly." 

Businessmen will be delighted to hear 
that. Katzenbach and Turner expect to 
clarify Justice’s antitrust policy by issu- 
ing a set of "guidelines" next fall. The 
76-year-old law reflecting the fears ofa 
bygone era could stand considerable 
updating. 


MONEY 
Selectively Tight 


*We're all trying to do too much too 
fast. Too much private investment, too 
much government spending, rising con- 
sumer appetites. And all of the coun- 
tries are looking to monetary policies 
alone for avoiding the inflationary im- 
pact." So said Federal Reserve Board 
Member Dewey Daane last week, fo- 
cusing on the fact that the U.S., among 
other countries, has sought to restrain 
its economic exuberance by making 
money costlier and scarcer than at any 
other time in the 1960s. 

Just who is being pinched by the 
money squeeze—and how badly? The 
victims are mostly the risky “marginal” 
borrowers. Many lenders are rejecting 
youngsters facing the draft, chronic job 
jumpers, families already loaded with 
debts. Almost every other consumer, 
however, can still find a friendly lender 
ready to advance cash for furniture or 
appliances, which is one reason why 
color TV sales continue to run at dou- 
ble last year's record. 

Price: Higher. The price of money 
is higher, of course. Last week New 
York's Chase Manhattan Bank, second 
largest in the nation, lifted its rates on 
auto and some other consumer loans. 
The charge on auto loans went up from 
44% to 54%, but because the true 
size of the loan declines as the borrow- 
er pays off in installments, the actual 
interest is closer to 104%. Some bank- 
ers have cut their customary kickbacks 
to auto dealers who steer loan customers 
to them from 1% to 34% of the to- 
tal loan. 

In housing, the scarcity and high cost 
of mortgages are undoubtedly the major 
factors that will send housing starts 
down from 1,500,000 last year to 
1,300,000 this year. Some lenders have 
lifted minimum down payments from 
10% to 25%, increased interest rates 
from 54% to 64%, and will not do 
business with people who have moved 
in from outside the community. Slump- 
ing even faster than the sales of new 
homes are sales of used homes; many 
lenders demand an extra 195 mortgage 
interest to finance them. 

Pressures: Easing. Businessmen seek- 
ing credit to buy other companies, spec- 
ulate-in real estate or build up inven- 
tories are having a tough time, Few 
lénders anywhere seem willing to take 
on new corporate customers, and many 
now insist that companies keep hefty 
cash balances on deposit if they want 
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credit. It is getting harder to keep those 
deposits up. Last week corporations 
made their quarterly income tax pay- 
ments, and because of the speedup jp 
collections this year, the bill came to 
$8.7 billion, nearly 17% more than last 
year. Partly to pay their taxes, and part- 
ly to finance expansion plans, com. 
panies abruptly reduced their long-term 
"certificates of deposits" in commercia] 
banks by nearly $500 million, thereby 
diminishing the resources that banks 
have to lend. 

The monetary brakes are still not as 
tight as they could be. The nation's 
money supply for the past several 
months has been expanding at an an. 
nual rate of almost 7%, faster than the 
real growth in the economy. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board could not reduce the 
rate of monetary expansion without 


disrupting the nation’s economy, if only 
because the demand for capital is so in- 
tense. Thus the board has little room 
to tighten money further without kick- 
ing up the discount rate once again. 
That is a step which a majority of the 
board opposes, partly because it would 
stir up a political tempest, and partly 
because quite a few financial men rec- 
ognize that the upward pressures on 
the economy are easing. 


AIRLINES 


Four Hours from Anywhere 


If executives at Wheeling Steel Corp. 
suspect that President Robert M. Mor- 
ris is really a set of triplets masquerad- 
ing as one businessman, much of the 
blame—or credit—for such a notion be- 
longs to Executive Jet Aviation Inc. 
One day recently, a small EJA jet picked 
up Morris at Wheeling, W. Va., at 8 
a.m., flew him to a 90-minute meeting 
in Washington, then on to a 90-minute 
conference in Philadelphia, finally to a 
two-hour session in White Plains, N. 
By 5 p.m. Morris was home, and EJA, 
which has the Only all-jet, executive 
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military pays only about one-third as 
much per seat as civilians do, but be- 
cause the lines can count on close-to- 
capacity loads and greater utilization 
of planes, the profits on military flights 
аге not much lower than on civilian 
ones. Biggest military-airlift supplier is 
Pan Am, which already has 16 of its 
100 jets on Viet Nam duty under a 
$44 million contract. Pan Am has cut 
its summer-peak transatlantic schedule 
from 288 to 266 flights a week. 

As a result, the record number of 
Europe-bound travelers may have a 
hard time getting the flights they want. 
Passport issuances аге running 14% 
ahead of last year, and advance trans- 
atlantic bookings are up 27% at TWA 
and 2996 at Pan Am, with many week- 
day excursion-fare flights sold out. 


CUMMINGS AND "WOMAN WITH FLOWERS" 
Connoisseur's touch for profits. 


CORPORATIONS 


Architect of the Autonoplex 
Whether he wants a canvas ог а cor- 
poration, esthetic Nathan Cummings is 
happiest “doing a deal.’ At the mo- 
ment, the 69-year-old chairman of Chi- 
cago’s Consolidated Foods Corp. ought 
to be exuberant. His art collection, 
mostly impressionist and post-impres- 
sionist, embraces “100 very, very good 
paintings and 500 fun ones,” and his 
display of pre-Columbian artifacts at 
Manhattan’s Metropolitan Museum is 
one of the world’s finest. Corporately, 
Consolidated Foods last week agreed 
to acquire, for $3,400,000 in stock, 
Idaho Frozen Foods, Inc. a $5,000,- 
000-a-year processor of frozen-potato 
products. This will be Consolidated's 
Second acquisition in 1966 (the other: 
E. Kahn's Sons of Cincinnati, a meat 
processor with sales of $45 million) 
and the 44th since Cummings organ- 
ized the company 26 years ago. Now 
the U.S.’s fastest-growing food proces- 
sor, Consolidated will end its fiscal year 
next week with sales of $830 million 
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and earnings of around $21 million, up 
5% and 17% respectively. 

"Too Many Are Afraid." In the art 
of acquisition, Canadian-born Cum- 
mings has the connoisseurs touch. He 
likes to buy the works of recognized 
painters, unblinkingly paid $92,500 for 
Picassos Woman with Flowers. Doing 
corporate deals, Cummings looks for 
moneymakers whose owners might like 
the strength and size of Consolidated. 
He closes deals rapidly, sometimes in 
just one day. “If they don't go quickly," 
he says, "they usually never go." He 
scrutinizes a prospect's book value, sales 
and earnings reports, also examines ad- 
vertising budgets because "advertising 
is closely related to consumer demand." 
How much will he pay for a company? 
“There is no man living who knows 
what the exact right price is for a busi- 
ness," Cummings believes. “You have 
to make a judgment, and too many peo- 
ple are afraid to make decisions." 

In his pantry now are pastries (Sara 
Lee) and Popsicles (Joe Lowe Co.), 
poultry (Ocoma Foods), pickles and 
pears (Michigan Fruit Canners and 
USP Corp). Cummings calls his com- 
pany an "autonoplex," for autonomous 
complex. Each of the 20 divisions is 
independent, sends a weekly financial 
statement to Cummings, who aims for 
them to earn a pre-tax 20% on em- 
ployed capital. Two-thirds of the divi- 
sions exceed that target. The most prof- 
itable are Sara Lee, Ohio's Lawson Milk 
Co., Booth Fisheries, Shasta Beverages 
and Eagle Food Centers. 

Where's That Dime? Cummings has 
been quick to sell off his few losers,* 
and he is personally no spendthrift. He 
and his second wife Joanne, 37, live 
luxuriously. But, remembering the day 
when he was down to his last nickel aft- 
er having been laid off as a part-time 
shoe salesman, Cummings will reach 
into the coin-return slot after a pay- 
station telephone call to see if his dime 
comes back. “I may be extravagant,” 
he says, “but I’m not wasteful.” 

Though he will be 70 this fall, Cum- 
mings has no retirement plans. He once 
quit at 42, after building up and selling 
off a Canadian shoe company and a 
biscuit firm, but got so bored that he 
used the profits to start Consolidated. 
He is currently interested in acquisi- 
tions in Europe, including the London 
hotel-and-restaurant chain of Forte’s, 
Ltd. His work, like his art, brings pleas- 
ure along with profit. Once, at a din- 
ner with wealthy North Shore friends, 
Cummings abruptly remarked: “I know 
many of you have had money for a 
long time. I just got mine. I like it, and 
I am enjoying it thoroughly.” 

* From recent 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


BRITAIN 


How Long? 

Once again, all good bankers have 
had to come to the aid of Britain's 
pound. After an emergency $3 billion 
international loan in 1964 (still not 
paid back), and another $1 billion res- 
cue in 1965, the Bank for International 
Settlements and eleven countries last 
week had to renew the billion-dollar 
bundle for Britain. The pound, which 
two weeks ago had dropped to a 15- 
month low of $2.78 27/32, rallied to 
$2.79 2/32. But in the finance ministries 
and central banks of Europe and North 
America, money managers were asking: 
“How long, О Lord, how long?" Ex- 
actly how long does the world have to 
continue to prop up the pound? 

Lackadaisical Management. The im- 
mediate reason for the newest pound 
crisis was a rumor that the British sea- 
men's strike was about to produce an 
inflationary pay increase. In addition, 
Britain has been hurt because other 
countries have lately battled inflation by 
boosting their interest rates, thereby 
drawing money out of Britain. Also 
hurting Britain is the U.S.’s drive to 
moderate its balance-of-payments defi- 
cit. U.S. companies are repatriating 
their funds from abroad, including some 
held in Britain, and are borrowing more 
overseas; this year U.S. firms will in- 
crease their borrowing in Europe by 
one-third, to $1.5 billion, leaving less 
money for Europeans to invest in the 
United Kingdom. 

Of course, there are even more basic 
reasons for the travail of Britain's not- 
so-sterling currency. Low productivity 
and lackadaisical management have con- 
tributed to a chronic trade deficit, which 
last month increased 14% from the 
April level. The British appear to care 
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more about mod than money. Mourned 
Chancellor of the Exchequer James Cal- 
laghan: "It seems we are talking to 
those who are deaf. In the end, the 
government cannot achieve success 
Only the country can do that." 

The Limit. Disillusioned and impa- 
tient, many foreign bankers do not care 
to answer any more S O S calls from 
London, even though they have a Stake 
in the pound as an international reserve 
currency. Says one leading European 
central banker: “What we did once 
again was to buy time for the British. 
What use they will make of it remains 
to be seen, but we are quite pessimistic,” 
Another banker puts an "absolute lim- 
it” of one year on continuing to bail 
out Britain. The French, who chipped 
in $100 million to last week’s rescue 
for purely political reasons because they 
do not want to antagonize Britain while 
they are dealing with the NATO crisis 
and other problems, would very likely 
say non the next time. One of the U.S.’s 
biggest bankers forecasts that there will 
be no help at all in the next crisis. 

Unless Britain can learn to support 
itself or rally further outside support, 
the prospect is stark. Perhaps in six 
months, perhaps in a year, the British 
will almost certainly have to face up to 
the agony of devaluation. 


AFRICA 


Big Daddy Stays & Grows 

The white knight of black Africa is 
the “Omo man,” who wanders from vil- 
lage to village. Dressed in candent cot- 
tons, he passes out sample boxes of 
Omo detergent, a fast-bubbling profit 
maker turned out by Unilever, the 
Anglo-Dutch combine that is the 
world’s sixth biggest company. People 
grab up the giveaways, not only be- 
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For the next S О S, the answer may be non. 
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one under way on the Euphrates River 
in Turkey. Along with these projects, 
worth $300 million altogether, Impregilo 
recently outbid an Anglo-German con- 
sortium for a $250 million hydroelec- 
tric project on Peru's Mantaro River. 
Tackling smaller-paying jobs as well, 
Impregilo is helping move the temples 
of Abu Simbel before the area is fully 
flooded by a dam. 

The Rome firm of Italconsult is par- 
ticipating in a $75 million bridge-and- 
viaduct job in Argentina. One of the 
Italians’ specialties is designing long, 
lightweight bridges built with less con- 
crete and steel than most spans. 

Experience at Home. The builders 
got their experience 15 years ago in 
Italy, which was then a developing na- 


—— nyc 


E -— 7 
ITALIANS AT ABU SIMBEL 
Golden legions in the sand. 


tion itself in need of dams and bridges 
in the north and land-reclamation proj- 
ects in the south. Gaining knowledge 
and also running out of contracts at 
home, the Italians began bidding on 
projects abroad, got the jump on other 
foreign builders. Italian laborers were 
willing to put in longer hours and tours 
of duty than workers of other nations, 
and Italian managers were willing to 
take profits of less than 5% in hopes 
of getting additional work near by. 
Lately, prosperity has begun to trim 
profit margins. Wages for the Gli In- 
sabbiati are gradually rising; an Italian 
engineer abroad earns about $10,000 
yearly in wages and fringes, a truck 
driver about $5,000. Moving beyond 
Africa also means higher costs for em- 
ployers. Not the least of the problems 
is that the contractors stand to lose 
many of the hard-working desert vet- 
erans, who have a habit of settling 
where the job takes them. Cogefar, 
another Milan company, is about to 
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begin a $56 million tunnel-boring job 
for a hydroelectric plant on New Zea- 
land’s Tongariro River. Many of the 
400 skilled Gli Insabbiati flying out to 
do it will probably never return to Italy. 


BELGIUM 
The New Hub 


What is Europe's fastest-growing in- 
dustrial hub? Frankfurt? Milan? Lon- 
don? No, by the reports of bankers and 
industrialists, it is Antwerp, the inland 
Belgian port 55 miles up the River 
Scheldt from the North Sea. 

At Europe's third-busiest port (after 
Rotterdam and London), factories and 
tank farms are sprouting amid ancient 
cathedrals and guild halls. Foreign com- 
panies have invested $750 million in 
new plants since 1964, plan some $500 
million more over the next three years 
in a city whose population (654,500) 
is smaller than New Orleans. This month 
General Motors laid the cornerstone 
for a $100 million factory—G.M.’s sec- 
ond in Antwerp—that will be the com- 
pany’s main European assembly point, 
employ more than 6,000 Belgians and 
turn out 300,000 Opels a year. Last 
week chemical-making B.A.S.F. broke 
ground for a plant that will ultimately 
be as large as the company's home base 
in Germany. 

Antwerp's greatest expansion is in 
chemicals. Belgium's own Solvay is put- 
ting up a polyethylene plant. The U.S.’s 
Phillips Petroleum is joining with Bel- 
gian partners in a $190 million naphtha 
plant and with France's Rhóne-Poulenc 
in another venture. Union Carbide has 
$40 million in construction under way; 
next month a $20 million Monsanto 
plant will go into operation. With all 
this, four major U.S. banks have 
branched into Antwerp in the past year. 

Antwerp has been blessed by history, 
geography and its neighbor's good roads. 
The single superhighway leading from 
the city fortunately connects with the 
German autobahn, and excellent canal 
and rail links tie Antwerp to the rest of 
Europe. Compared with its bigger com- 
petitors for investment, Belgium is more 
centrally located than Italy or Britain, 
more politically friendly than France, 
and farther from the Iron Curtain than 
West Germany. In the hunt for new 
business, Antwerp since 1956 has spent 
$100 million to clear industrial sites 
and double its harbor capacity, plans to 
have the port ready for 100,000-ton 
supertankers by 1970.* Belgium also 
gives — foreign businessmen low-cost 
financing, tax holidays up to five years, 
and a minimum of government inter- 
ference. As а result, the Washington- 
based Atlantic Council of blue-ribbon 
U.S. business and political leaders rates 


the country’s investment climate as “per — 


haps the best in the Common Market.” 


* Not to be outdone, the rival Dutch haye 
announced a буе-уе '18 million plan to 
create deepwater berths for 165,000-tonners 


at Rotterdam. аа 
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MODERN LIVING 


j el, played at being Ariel in Simonet- 
FASHION ta's backless, almost frontless halter-to У 
Bared Bodkins dress of pink chiffon, but stubbornly ions 


They say that Co-Chairman Amanda sat out all the dancing "to promote onl 
Burden asked Susan Stein: “What shall ту new image,” whatever that meant, a ya 
we wear?" And they say that Co-Chair- Obviously there was a genuine chance (А "Chairman 
man Susan Stein replied: “Nothing.” that in a moment of abandon her dress th е no cha 

It couldn't have been that easy, but might abandon her. Maybe the new e fact tha 
who cares? The annual $100-a-ticket Baby Jane just doesn’t do that sort 
benefit party for the New York Shake- of thing any more. Not at the Pla. 
speare Festival is usually Dullsville. Last za, anyway. 
week's affair was anything but—a fact No such scruples for Christina Pao- Teal S 
that was signaled in advance by the  lozzi Bellin, who made a great Doll hakespea 
peekaboo, fold-out invitations created Tearsheet in black and white crepe with hoop ski 
by Stage Designer Rouben Ter-Aru- а diaphanous midriff designed by John sh P skirt from 
tunian, replacing the universally ordi- Kloss. She kept wishing she were nuder. p; 
nary engraved white cards. The rea- “You can't even tell I’m naked,” wailed 
son was that Amanda-darling, daughter the girl who made her fame by being 
of Mrs. William S. Paley, and Susan, scratched from the Social Register four 


кы of the N 

ime Congratulating О) 
the party. And TE eni 
More than 500 Dot) Tt a 


bright offspring of MCA Founder Jules years ago for posing nude from the for the festiva] ШЕ Тае үу 
Stein, got a couple of dozen beautiful waist up in Harper's Bazaar. And how offering free eae in ай, 
young people to show up at Manhat- did Christina feel about representing Park six night akespeare inp 
tan's Plaza Hotel in "nude" fashions Shakespeare's most notorious trollop? planning to a E ШАГ 


inspired by Shakespearean heroines and — "It's fun to play a character you'd be а Winter ы 


created for the occasion by U.S. and least likely to be in life," she said ever 


European designers. so primly. уу (918 | 
Backless, Frontless. For some, it was Five Cheaters. Harper’s Bazaar edi- thet p 

tricky going. Emilio Pucci’s sheer white tor and former model China Machado HOBBIES jd 45,0 

| halter top and harem pants arrived at wore what she called “just me” be- The Motorman’s Friends pout to ti 
| Linda Hackett’s Park Avenue apart- neath Yves St. Laurent's Cleopatra dress “Granddaddy, how did y; [stt Pa 
ment with a written warning that she —a snowfall of shimmering spangles around before there were hue’ абер 

would have to do something about around bosom and hips joined by sheer, “Well, we had sort of tri; E) EP! 

| keeping her bosom in. *Band-Aids don’t  flesh-color chiffon. But others, who felt trolleys that ran on tracks in eh 

| work," she later declared. But Linda, uneasy about the quasi-nude fashions, ој the street. . ” poe ii 
d who designs clothes herself, engineered decided to cheat. Newporter Minnie “Granddaddy, why did they E on 
d it all with a mysterious combination of Cushing, tall and stately with cascading trolleys?” йге W 
| “spirit gum and something else.” hair, wore a body stocking under her “Well, they had these ШҮ Bide 
um Movie Starlet Pamela Tiffin, who is gold latticework Desdemona robe de- уле back, and when the motam Kir lel 
| the wife of a serious-minded journalist, signed by Oscar de la Renta. “Granddaddy, whats a miei 
: was almost undone by her little nothing. Freelance Writer Gloria Steinem Don't despair, Granddad. Sie, But i 


She came as Kate in a strapless jeweled played Lady Macbeth in a Luis Estevez now, from Maine to ОШ ded old 

bra and one-shoulder toga slashed to creation that consisted of five widely tle blister can be оа ^ fey buf | 

the hip by Tiziani; by evening’s end, all spaced bands of chinchilla held togeth- out to any one of d "T: ш min 

but one of the four metal anchors se- er by transparent black net. In be- trolley museums. Не ШЙ Г me 

curing the bra had cast loose their tween was supposed to be little more  spring-mounted Pris ШТ 9 

moorings. than a bare bodkin: “I’m supposed to grooved wheel n Шеш} б: x 
Baby Jane Holzer, a sometime mod- have on one body stocking,” confided ^ against the over NIS 

Gloria, “but I have on three." “I like EC t Cir 3) 

to look pretty, not kooky," said Ches- } | 

sie Rayner, explaining why she put on { 

a white silk slip underneath Bill Blass's ^s 

fishnet A-line dress. ^g 
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TIFFIN HOLZER & MACHADO 
Detour from Dullsville with a little spirit gum and somet 
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LE BOWL SPECIAL AT THE BRANFORD MUSEUM 
Getting them is half the fun. 


Branford line. Today Branford ranks as 
the second largest trolley trove in the 
country, is stocked with 75 cars, ranging 
from a John Stephenson horsecar, vin- 
tage 1893, to a wicker-chaired private 
parlor car in mint condition. 

Third largest collection in the nation 
is at the grandly titled Orange Empire 
Trolley Museum in Perris, Calif., 70 
miles southeast of Los Angeles. Only 
eleven years old, it has ten acres of 
track and 60 cars, all of them out in 
the open. “We had to get the trolleys 
while the getting was good, and wor- 
ry about fixing them later,” apologizes 
Museum Secretary James Walker Jr. 
“It’s not much of a show place now, 
but it will be one day.” 

Histories & Memories. Finding them 
and fixing them up is what fascinates 
the hard-core members. The rumor of a 
car line going out of business in back- 
woods Brazil will send `a streetcar buff 
scurrying off to bid, buy and bring the 
bedraggled relics home. Every weekend, 
they turn out to scrape, clean, paint, re- 
pair the cars, dig holes for new poles or 
lay track. “So much of the world is im- 
personal today,” explains Dwight Min- 
nich, 40, who got interested in trolleys 
as a Harvard undergraduate. “These 
баг$ are real. They have histories, mem- 
ories.’ Emmanuel Mohr, a San Fran- 
cisco engineering draftsman, spends a 
weekend a month working on the Or- 
ange Empire cars, says: “Anything with 
moving wheels has always fascinated 
me. As a boy my idea of heaven was 
riding in a trolley right up front near 
the motorman.” 

For the visitors, the fun is just what 
it’s always been, riding in the swaying 
trolleys while the wheels screech around 
curves and rumble over switches. At 
the Orange Empire, the favorite is No. 
913, sister to New Orleans’ streetcar 
called Desire (now retired). At Bran- 
ford its No. 1414, a 1911 Osgood- 
Bradley open-bench “breezer” that un- 
til 1947 groaned its way to the Yale 
Bowl on football weekends, loaded to 
the roof with undergraduates. 
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Who do you see at 
2, Brabourne Road, 
Calcutta-1 ? 


The same man you see at Northgate House, 

20/24 Moorgate, London, E.C. 2. He sits in 70 

offices located in that many cities all over 
the world. Bank of Tokyo places no man in 
an overseas chair wherever it may be until 
he has attained a thorough knowledge of 
banking matters, foreign and domestic. This 


| education, combined with years of on-the- 


job experience, enables him to deal with any 
knotty financial or banking problem; 


BANK OF TOKYO 


= 


TU <= 
Head Office: Tokyo, Japan. 
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EDUCATION 


Far from being a grind, Daisy sin 
STUDENTS in a Lutheran church choir, takes la 
Four Years of 4.0 sons in both voice and piano. Her 


father, who died in 1964, was a com. 
poser, conductor and pianist. Her moth. 
er teaches piano, and her brother Wal- 
ter topped his class at Columbia Uni. 
versity in 1962. Mrs. Hilse says, not 
immodestly, that Daisy’s scholarship 
“just comes naturally." 

Daisy majored in mathematics and 
minored in anthropology, turned out a 
60-page honors thesis on the effect of 
warfare upon the social organization of 

Academically, a perfect 4.0 is about the Tuareg cattle herders in the Saha- 
as rare in colleges as a .400 batting ra. Yet she was equally proficient in 
average is in pro baseball. Nonetheless, courses ranging from Schiller to sta- 
Daisys achievement was matched by tistics. She has won a Woodrow Wilson 
other summa cum laudes at major uni- Fellowship, which she will use to pursue 
versities in the class of '66. Bruce A. a Ph.D. in anthropology at Yale. There, 
Wooley, a University of California elec- she assumes, her succession of A's “will 
| tronics engineering student, racked up all be over.” But no one who knows 
i three years of 4.0 at Berkeley after an Daisy will bet on that. 

\ unblemished year at the University of 
Arizona. Thomas J. Messenger had per- TEACHERS 
fect marks as a physical chemistry ma- 3 ; 
jor at the University of Michigan. Air The People’s Philosopher 
To the sober, analytic-minded pro- 
fessionals who today dominate the na- 


Force Veteran George Chartier, a 30- 
tion’s philosophy departments, William 


year-old psychology major, completed 

straight-A work at the University of 
Ernest Hocking would hardly be con- 
sidered a philosopher at all. A courtly 


Illinois’ Urbana campus. So did David 

Lee Karney at the University of Texas 

and Roberta Bernstein at the University old man who puttered about his 650- 
acre hilltop farm near New Hamp- 
. shire's White Mountains, carrying bird- 


of Massachusetts. 
No Secrets. How did they do it? “J 
seed in his pockets, Hocking customari- 
ly listed his occupation on income tax 


just do the work until it's done,” says 

Berkeley's Wooley. Daisy Hilse found 

no short cuts, employed no secrets. She forms as "writer-farmer." Unfashion- 
ably, he dealt with the grand intellec- 
tual themes that have traditionally pre- 


took copious notes in her lectures, con- 
occupied those who love wisdom: God, 


centrated only on “doing well.” She 
studied hard, but never past midnight, 

the nature of man, the meaning of life. 
Indeed, when he died last week at 92, 


because “I get too tired." Her string of 
in the rude stone house he had built 


A's actually worried her, since "grade- 
grubbing is not a particularly healthy 
attitude toward education." She con- largely with his own hands, one learned 
fesses that she “might have been re- American philosopher said, not unkind- 
lieved if I had gotten a В or a C." ly, that Hocking had always thought 
CONRAD WaLpincer ~a more with his heart than his head.” 
wv Hocking might not have quarreled 
with that description. He proudly con- 
curred in Poet John Masefield's con- 
tention that love and beauty are uni- 
j versal gateways to truth and agreed 
with Existentialist Gabriel Marcel that 
all of experience is a divine summons, 
exalting passion. He never wavered 


Daisy Frances Hilse, 20, a cheerful, 
brown-eyed brunette, did not systemati- 
cally set out to score top grades when 
she entered New York City's scholas- 
| tically stern Hunter College. “I just hap- 
| pened to like all my subjects," she says. 
{ She liked them enough so that the A's— 

44 of them in all—just kept piling up. 
Last week Daisy became the first grad- 
uate in Hunter history to score a perfect 
4.0 rating through all four years. 


Meaning of God in Human Experience 
(1912), that “the world, like human 
self, has its unity in a living purpose. 
It is the truth of the existence of God." 

Moonlighting with Workingmen. ^ 
student of William James and Josiah 
Royce, Hocking was the last of the 
great American Idealists. He was а 
thinker who persistently denied that 
philosophy was simply an armchair pur- 
Ж suit. “If the teachings of a philosopher 
i | = Seem esoteric or divorced from reality,” 
he once said, "it's the fault of the phi- 
losopher.” Hocking himself vigorously 
applied his vision to the realm of pub- 
lic debate. He championed the Arab 


HUNTER'S DAISY HILSE 
Never past midnight. 
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from the tenet of his first book, The ; 
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adis not yet clear, the Gover- 
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Шү to offset the growing power 
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Government leaders also rated high 
in the judgment of colleges, both great 
and small. Winning five honorary de- 
grees each were Robert Weaver (Co- 
lumbia, Illinois, Duquesne, Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware State); Sargent Shriver, 
director of the Office of Econom- 
ic Opportunity (Ohio Wesleyan, Fair- 
leigh Dickinson, Oakland, Morehouse, 
Loras); and Oregon's Governor Mark 
Hatfield (U.S.C., Lafayette, Ottawa, 
Spring Arbor, Monmouth). 

Four awards went to Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey (Michigan State, 
Minnesota, Temple, Huron); U.N. Sec- 
retary General U Thant (Fordham, 
Windsor, Manhattan, Hamilton); U.S. 
Ambassador to the U.N. Arthur Gold- 
berg (N.Y.U., Brandeis, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, College of Jewish 
Studies); New York Education Com- 
missioner James E. Allen Jr. (N.Y.U., 
Yale, West Virginia, Pace); and former 
U.S. Education Commissioner Fran- 
cis Keppel (Brandeis, Carnegie Tech., 
Clark, Providence). 

Last week's honorees: 


BOSTON COLLEGE 
Edward Moore Kennedy, LL.D., U.S. Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. Boston Col- 
lege salutes the indomitable Kennedy 
spirit with pride and gratitude too deep 
for tears. 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE 

James McCormack, LL.D., board chairman 
and chief executive officer, Communi- 
cations Satellite Corp. Like the fore- 
handed avian who catches the worm, 
you are the Early Bird who catches the 
rewards of intercontinental communica- 
tions to the benefit of all nations and 
all men. 

Carl Ruggles, р. Mus, composer and 
painter. As an artist as well as musi- 
cian, you have truly earned the attribu- 
tion “a 20th century Leonardo.” 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

David Dubinsky, L.H.p., retired president 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. His prophetic fury in 
a righteous cause is as legendary and 
as potent as a summer storm, а whirl- 
wind followed by lambent sunshine. 

Erwin Dain Canham, L.H.D., editor in 
chief of the Christian Science Monitor 
and new president, the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist. Tough-minded but 
temperate, he authenticates the essen- 
tial spirit of the encomium—a Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

Henry Townley Heald, L.H.D., former 
president of the Ford Foundation, for- 
mer chancellor of New York University. 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Edward Kennedy (“Duke”) Ellington, 
D.F.A. composer and jazz musician. 
For teaching the whole world that “It 
Don’t Mean a Thing if It Ain't Got 
That Swing." 


CASE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
J. Irwin Miller, 1.н.р., board chairman 
of Cummins Engine Co., Inc., former 
president of the National Council of 
Churches. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Frank D. Gilroy, р. геї., playwright (The 
Subject Was Roses). 
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John Williams Macy Jr, LL.D., chair- 
man, U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
You personify the faith that the prop- 
er business of the Republic is good 
government. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Alexander Calder, D.A., sculptor. Earth- 
bound, ethereal, standing or moving, 
the fresh forms of this joyous artist 
enhance our visual environment. 

John W. Gardner, LL.D., U.S. Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Martha Graham, D.A., dancer and chore- 
ographer. She speaks to us of grandeur, 
tragedy and beauty through transient 
movements of the human form. 

W. Averell Harriman, LL.D., U.S. Ambas- 
sador-at-Large and former Governor of 
New York. 

Robert Lowell, D. Let., poet. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Frances О. Kelsey, sc.D., chief, investi- 
gational-drug branch of the Bureau of 
Medicine, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. In an age tempted to the panacea 
of pills, she protects us from our folly. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Frederick Russell Kappel, D. ENG., board 
chairman of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

Charles Conrad Jr. M.A., Gemini V as- 
tronaut and command pilot of upcom- 
ing Gemini XI. Carrying a Princeton 
banner in his kit, he showed that the 
orange and black literally circle the 
earth. 

Robert Oppenheimer, sc.D., retiring di- 
rector of the Institute for Advanced 
Study. Physicist апа sailor, philosopher 
and horseman, linguist and cook, lover 
of fine wine and better poetry. 


SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE OF CALIFORNIA 
Charles Monroe Schulz, L.H.b. cartoon- 

ist (Peanuts). You have given new life 

and meaning to the phrase *Good grief!" 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 

Gerard Piel, L.H.D., publisher of Scientific 
American. You have cast a bridge 
across the cultures, catching the range 
and moment of a wondrous world. 

David Rockefeller, LL.D., president, the 
Chase Manhattan Bank. 

Lester B. Pearson, LL.D., Prime Minister 
of Canada. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 

Henry Robinson Luce, LL.b., founder and 
editorial chairman, Time Inc. Your gen- 
ius ushered in a new era in mass com- 
munication. 

Henry Moore, р.ғ.л., sculptor. You have 
returned sculpture to the glory it once 
possessed in the medieval cathedrals. 

Leonard Bernstein, D. Mus, composer 
and music director of the New York 
Philharmonic. 

Allan R. Sandage and Maarten Schmidt, 
Sc.D., astronomers, Mount Wilson and 
Mount Palomar observatories. Your 
discovery. of the Quasi Radio Stellar 
Sources is one of the great findings of 
20th century astronomy: — 

Ignazio Silone, р. ret. апіс 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


—— ———MÓÓÓ—————À——————————Ó———— 


MOVIES 
Mad About the Boy 


One way to measure the times is to 
check the leading men in the movies. 
By that standard, modern man 15 In 
trouble. Take Morgan!, the British film 
hit with David Warner and Vanessa 
Redgrave. Morgan is the least attrac- 
tive lead in movie history—or so ıt 
would seem. To emulate him, a man 
would need a physique like a scare- 
crow's and a mind that hovers between 
paranoia and delusions of grandeur. 
He would have to be neither handsome 
nor healthy, neither brilliant nor virile. 
He would need to be pock-marked and 
plaster-pale, incapable of handling him- 
self—much less a woman. And he 
would wind up, after a score of mis- 
adventures, in the loony bin. So who 
in the world would want Morgan? AI- 
most every woman, apparently. Girls, 
mothers—and even great-grandmothers 
—think he is the coolest, cuddliest 
character they have had to coo over 
in years. 

Why should such an oddball be so 
appealing to women? Karel Reisz's 
deftly daft direction has something to 
do with it; so have Warner and Red- 
grave. Mostly, though, it is the char- 
acter himself. Inept, incapable and in- 
consistent, Morgan is preposterously 
surrounded by a left-wing mother, a 
right-wing mother-in-law, and a middle- 
of-the-road wife who doesn’t know 
which way to turn (“She married me 
to achieve insecurity,” he brags). Is he 
a man or a baby? When he crawls up 
the side of a building, is he a swinger 
or a hanger-on? When he pretends he 
is Tarzan, or dresses up as King Kong, 
has he gone ape or merely made a 
monkey of himself? When he dyna- 
mites his mother-in-law and breaks up 
his ex-wife’s wedding, is he doing it all 
because he’s simply mad about her— 
or because he’s simply mad? 

The answer seems as simple as Mor- 
gan himself. For years women have 
been manhandled in the movies by 
Rhett Butlers, Stanley Kowalskis, and 
James Bonds. Now they have a man 
they can handle. Their orange-haired, 


MORGAN IN THE PERCALES 
Inept, incapable, inconsistent and ever so cuddly. 
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loose-jointed Raggedy Andy doll has 
arrived; he is seductive but safe, Screwy 
but pitiable, someone they can put to 
bed instead of take there. They iden- 
tify strongly with Redgrave, who, when 
she does join Morgan in the percales 
—after their divorce—feels not pas- 
sion or love but that most protective 
of all emotions, pity. In short—judg- 
ing from the mounting popularity of 
the picture and the lyrical reviews— 
“Brilliant,” “Hilarious” and “Poignant” 
—U.S. women at last have a man to 
whom they can feel superior. 


Mad About the Girl 


In Rome not long ago, a stroller 
stopped at a traffic light and stared at 
the girl in the convertible. Was that a 
very short skirt she was wearing—or 
a long sweater? No matter; he couldn’t 
stop looking. That was when the girl 
reached into her glove compartment, 
pulled out a pistol and let the gawker 
have it right between the eyes. 

It was only a water pistol, but it made 
its point. Raquel Welch doesn’t mind 
stares, but she likes to choose the time 
and the place. The time is now, but the 
place is pictures—the kind that move 
and the kind that stand still and stare 
back. Only last week she was simul- 
taneously on the covers of no fewer 
than eight European magazines. The 
German Quick has put her on its cover 
nine times since January, and the French 
Lui recently ran 14 pages of her photos, 
and hailed her “old-fashioned, hot, sen- 
sual return to the curve.” 

Business at First Sight. That is the 
only old-fashioned thing about Raquel, 
who pursues her career with the smooth 
precision of a modern computer. Chi- 
cago-born and California-raised, Ra- 
quel, now 24, was a Neiman-Marcus 
model and played a few movie walk- 
ons before she met her programmer, 
Press Agent Pat Curtis. It was business 
at first sight. Two weeks after their 
first encounter, they met to plan her 
career in minute detail. Now, they share 
and share alike as equal partners in a 
company in which Raquel is the chief 
asset—an asset that Constant Compan- 
ion Curtis shrewdly manages by camp- 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Mary Travers Feinstein, 
29, of Peter, Paul and Mary, and Barry 
Feinstein, 35, photographer: their first 
child, a girl; in Danbury, Conn. 


YEAR IN 
GROUP HISTORY 


Pre-tax profits 
rise by over 10% | 

Deposits from customers have 1п- 
creased during 1965 by £22,005,000 
to £92,048,000. Record results were 
established and there are good 
grounds for hoping that 1966 will 
produce even better results. 


Group Results in Brief: 3 

Profit before Tax. . . 2,307,000 . up 11 25 
Profit after Tax... . £1,294,000 . up 39% 
Net Tangible Assets £11,614,000 . up 7% 


Born. To Valerie Feit Harper, 31, 
Manhattan fashion consultant, and Mar- 
ion Harper Jr., 50, president of Inter- 
public Inc., advertising and public rela- 
tions behemoth: a daughter, their first 
child (his fifth); in Manhattan. 


Born. To Lieut. Colonel James Mc- 


Divitt, 37, command pilot of Gemini 4's Current Deposits COS ШТП 31% 
issi ici Accounts ....-- ‚048, . up А 

June 1965 mission, and Patricia Mc- кра аата á 
Accounts ..... £127,807,000 . up 19% 


Divitt, 37: their fourth child, a girl, the 
first baby conceived by a U.S. astro- 
naut after space flight; in Houston. 


Makethe most of your money 
in a 6% Deposit Account. 


To earn 6% p.a. minimum notice of with- 
drawal is 6 months, but first £100 can be 
withdrawn on demand. No U.K. tax 
deducted. 

Write to the General Manager 
for further particulars and your 
copy of Deposit Account Booklet 


No. AO.306 


LOMBARD 
BANKING 


LIMITED 
Head Office: Lombard House, 
Curzon Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
GROsvenor 4111 (30 lines) 
City Office: 31 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
MINcing Lane 4111 (10 lines) 


Married. James Pusey, 26, second 
son of Harvard's President Nathan M. 
Pusey, currently teaching Chinese at 
Harvard; and Anne Chi-fang Wang, 20, 
mainland China-born daughter of a his- 
torian at Singapore's Nanyang Univer- 
sity; in Cambridge, Mass. 


Married. Ann Sheridan, 51, a wise- 
cracking chick in 1940 movies (Torrid 
Zone); and Scott McKay, 51, perennial 
road-company leading man; both for 
the third time; in Bel Air, Calif. 


Died. Hermann Scherchen, 74, Ber- 
lin-born conductor known as an inde- 
fatigable champion of modern com- 
posers, introducing works by Schoen- 
berg and Hindemith when they were 
unknowns, who scorned U.S. orchestras 
as timid traditionalists, rejecting invita- 
tions for 35 years until 1964, when his 
five-part concert in Manhattan proved 
stunningly worth waiting for; of a heart 
attack; in Florence. 


Now advertisers can choose 
from 39 international adver- 
tising editions of TIME The 
Weekly Newsmagazine. 


Died. Robert Fowler, 80, daredevil 
early birdman who in 1911, after only 
three hours of instruction, became the 
first to fly across the U.S. from West 
to East, sputtering from Los Angeles 
to Jacksonville, Fla., in a bamboo-and- 
linen Wright Brothers biplane, an odys- 
sey that took 45 flying days and 112 
days overall because of the time spent 
repairing his machine after literally 
dozens of crashes; of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage; in San Jose, Calif. 


Died. Mary Heaton Vorse, 84, jour- 
nalist and author, a devoutly prolabor 
New Englander who for three decades 
reported the birth pangs of U.S. unions 
in countless articles and five books (La- 
bor's New Millions), often abandoning 
her sidelines role to bail out imprisoned 
labor leaders and aid strikers’ families; 
of a rupture of the abdominal aorta; 
in Provincetown, Mass. 


TIME Mexico 
for instance — reaching an 
important world market. 


If you have a product to sell, 
you сап — now more than _ 
ever — match your own m 
with the world-wide edi 
of TIME. 


Died. William Ernest Hocking, 92, 
philosopher, last of the great American 
Idealists; of arteriosclerosis; in Madi- 
son, N.H. (see EDUCATION). 
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ART 
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EXHIBITIONS 
Year of the Mechanical Rabbit 


Every other year, Venice resumes its 
ancient, skulduggerish air of a medieval 
city-state choosing a doge. The modern 
version is the International Biennale of 
Art, which last week, in its 33rd session, 
pitted more than 270 artists from 37 
nations in an ofttimes murky, some- 
times catty battle for supremacy. Over 
the years, jurors have been called cor- 
rupt, the vernissage* week of hanging 
and judging has been sneered away as 
a mere carnival, and the prizes have 
been dismissed as being as meaningless 
as leather medals. 

The Contessa & the Jappening. Yet, 
for all the vintage grapes of wrath, the 
summer-long show is still the world's 
most important international display of 
contemporary art. And although its 
prizes have sometimes been awarded as 
a result of flackery, they are often re- 
wards for achievement in new fields of 
art. In 1964, for the second time in the 
Biennale's history, the U.S. won the 
top international prize, for the litter- 
ish paintings of Robert Rauschenberg 
(Alexander Calders sculpture won in 
1952). This year, despite a powerful 
push behind the U.S.’s pop-eyed Roy 
Lichtenstein, whose work has evolved 
from hyperintense comic-book panels, 
the grand international prize in paint- 
ing went to a relatively unknown kinetic 
artist from Argentina, Julio Le Parc. 

As always, the carnival atmosphere 
was frenetic. One contessa's elegant eve- 
ning of black-tie art patronage wound 
up with frugging into the wee hours 
until neighbors, annoyed at the noise, 
pelted the windows with pebbles. Artist 
Frangois Dallegret, who fashions fan- 
tastic automobiles, decked himself out 


* Meaning “varnishing? in French, recalling 
the times when artists coated their works with 
a slick finish before the public was admitted. 


PRIZEWINNER LE PARC & WIFE 


like a skyrocket in a whiz-bang blazer 
of multicolored baby bunting. A Jap- 
anese clothed all in bright green staged 
a sort of Zen happening (a Jappening?) 
by sitting down right in the middle 
of Piazza San Marco, but by then ev- 
eryone was too sated and wilted by 
the heat to care. 

Between boat trips to the Lido to 
cool in the sea, there was the endless 
rounds of drinking and gabbing in out- 
door cafés on the pigeon-infested piazza. 
And everywhere the parties went, there 
was one fellow sure to go—a man who 
insisted that he was from the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior dealing "with 
Indian and Eskimo art." Of course, no 
Indians or Eskimos were represented. 

Alloway Went Thataway. Just about 
every other group was, though. In their 
late-Czarist pavilion, bearing a ham- 
mer and sickle, the Russians displayed 
their usua] Soviet pop, in which Lenin 
portraits are repeated with the regu- 
larity and exactitude of Campbell’s Soup 
cans. The Austrians laid claim to some 
sort of verbiage prize with an entry 
by one Curt Stenvert. It consisted of 
a gilded skeleton sharing a glass case 
with a sexy mannequin, knee high in 
artificial flowers and covered with pho- 
tographed tattoos. Title: 38th Human 
Situation: As a Deceased Tycoon to 
bequeath your Charming Widow your 
own Gilt Skeleton. 

The brick U.S. Pavilion, with re- 
sembles a miniature Monticello, nearly 
wound up empty. For the first time, 
the Smithsonian Institution’s National 
Collection of Fine Arts was charged 
with the job of filling it. The Smith- 
sonian, in turn, asked the British-born 
curator of New York’s Guggenheim 
Museum, Lawrence Alloway, 39, to se- 
lect what was finest in American art. 
Alloway, credited with coining the term 
pop, picked the late Jackson 
Pollock, the late David Smith, Joseph 
Cornell, maker of bric-a-brac-packed 


GALLERYGOER VIEW 
An op-skip-and-a-jump ahead of the pack. 
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THE MARKET 


12 Francs, Plus Interest 

France's Honoré Daumier had a way 
of drawing out the nobility of common- 
folk and the commonness of nobility 
from beneath wrinkles and warts. Dela- 
croix used his works as models for copy- 
ing. In admiration, Novelist Honoré 
de Balzac said of him: “That fellow has 
Michelangelo under his skin.” Yet the 
world’s most famous satirist with brush 
and pen cost his country 12 francs in 
1879 to be put into a pauper’s grave. 

At Paris’ Palais Galliera last week, 
Daumier earned back the 12 francs, 
with interest, as the largest group of his 
works ever put up for auction went on 
the block. The 338 sculptures, draw- 
ings and lithographs were only a frac- 
tion of the collection of a French bank- 
er and founder of breweries through- 
out North Africa named René Gaston- 
Dreyfus, 80, who began buying 
Daumiers before World War I. 

The scene was worthy of Daumier’s 
pen. Discreetly dressed bourgeois bid- 
ders hid all signs of buying fever, ex- 
cept for a lady who offered $1,600 for 
a charcoal drawing, Buffoon and His 
Monkey, in a Landscape, then protested 
that she did not mean to get that one. 
The auctioneer rebuked her: “Madame, 
that’s impossible. You’ve been bidding 
for five minutes and the object is right in 
front of you. I regret it, but it’s yours.” 
Top bid was $67,551 for a plaster 
caricature of an imaginary middle-class 
know-nothing called Ratapoil. Next 
highest was $59,591 for a life-size plas- 
ter bust executed around 1855 of Dau- 
mier himself, complete down to the 
wrinkles and warts. Bidding for the 14 
drawings was lively enough to bring 
prices up to $17,346 for a single one. 
Buyers were mostly private European 
collectors, who seem to have recaptured 
some of the enthusiasm of Balzac. To- 
tal take: a staggering $617,000. 


JEAN MARQUIS 


DAUMIER BY DAUMIER 
Michelangelo under the skin. 
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Products for today— 
Innovations for tomorrow 


Mppon Electric Company Limited 
P. 0. Box 1, Takanawa, Tokyo, Japan 
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Editorial content identical with U.S. edition 
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(Please enclose Personal Import License Application 
if, by subscribing to this magazine, your personal 
imports willexceed a value of Rs 50 annually. Forms 
can be obtained from the Government or any bank.) 


HONG KONG (1 yr, HK$ 72; 3 yrs, HK$ 144; 
5 yrs, HK$ 216), c/o First National City Bank, 
P.O. Box 14, Hong Kong 

INDIA (1 yr, Rs 94; 3 yrs, Rs 188; 5 yrs, Rs282), 
c/o First National City Bank, 293 D Naoroji 
Road, Bombay 1 

JAPAN (1 yr, 4,500 ven; 3 yrs, 9,000; 5 yrs, 
13,500, TIME International, Central Post 
Office, Box 88, Tokyo 

KOREA (1 yr, 3300 won; 3 yrs, 6600 won; 5 yrs, 
9900 won), c/o Universal Publications Agency, 
I.P.D. Box 1380, Seoul 

MALAYSIA (1 yr, М$ 37.50; 3 yrs, М$ 75.00; 5 
yrs, M$ 112.50) c/o First National City Bank, 
P.O. Box 112, Kuala Lumpur (Subject to Exchange 
Control permission) 

PAKISTAN (1 yr, Rs 60; 3 yrs, Rs 120; 5 yrs, 
Rs 180), c/o National Bank of Pakistan, Local 
Office, Post Box 4840, Karachi 2 (Please enclose 
declaration that total amount spent this year for 
foreign books and. periodicals, including this order, 
has not exceeded Rs 500.) 

PHILIPPINES (1 yr, 43 pesos; 3 yrs, $6 pesos; 
5 yrs, 129 pesos), c/o First National City Bank, 
Calle Juan Luna, Manila 

SINGAPORE (1 yr, M$ 37.50; 3 yrs, M$ 75.00, 
5 yrs, M$ 112.50) c/o First National City Bank, 
Denmark House, 6 Raffles Quay 

TAIWAN (1 yr, NT$500; 3 yrs, NT$ 1000; 5 yrs, 
NT$ 1500) c/o Bank of Taiwan, Chungking 
Road South, Taipei 

THAILAND (1 yr, B 282; 3 yrs, B 564; 5 yrs, 
B 846), c/o Bank of America NT & SA, P.O. Box 
158, Bangkok 

U.S. MILITARY PERSONNEL & U.S. 'TER- 
RITORIES (1 yr, US$ 12.50; 3 yrs, US$ 25.00; 
5 yrs, US$ 37.50) TIME International, 540 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611, U.S.A. 
ALL OTHER COUNTRIES (1 yr, US$ 12.50; 
3 утә. USS 25-00; 5 yrs, USS 37.50) TIME Inter- 
national, o Heldringstraat, 

18, Netherlands nat Е 
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As you receive the classic graces 

You begin a travel experience unique in all the world. 
First, with an oshibori hot towel to refresh you. 

Then, delicious otsumami delicacies. 

Later, warmed sake to savor from a tiny cup. 


you discover why flying JAL 

Is truly unique: Although you fly at almost the speed 
of sound, you relax amid an aura of calm beauty. 
For aboard JAL’s magnificent Jet Couriers, both the 
decor and service are uniquely Japanese. 


is so delightful 

Japan Air Lines introduced the soothing comfort of 
the oshibori to airline travel. The kimono-clad hostess 
and Japanese-style hospitality too. Мо wonder, when it 
comes to pampering you, no other airline can match 
JAL "the most gracious service that flies the globe." 
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DISCOVER THE UNIQUE PLEASURES of flying JAL virtually the world Bet fey 
around. To Europe from the Far East: 8 flights every week on 2 routes, sp Tati 
Polar and “Silk Road.” Throughout Asia: offering the most frequent ee ot hearse: LA ео Car] 
daily jet services. TransPacific to the U.S.A.: up to 3 flights a day from iting into * 


Tokyo, all vía sunny Honolulu. Plan a holiday stopover. No extra fare. 


— JAPAN AIR LINES 


= the worldwide airline of Japan 


For global JAL reservations, see your travel agent. 
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VHEN 
SHOULD А 
BIG STEEL 
OMPANY 
ORNERS? 


Sumitomo thinks corner-cutting is strictly legitimate when 
it doubles the efficiency of the steelmaking process. 

We offer the $16,000,000 harbor at our huge Wakayama Works 
as an example. Here we've cut all the corners out of cargo-handling. 
Giant ore carriers from abroad glide straight in from the Pacifie Ocean, 
glide straight under the stacks of our blast furnaces, 
unload, and glide straight out again. 

Then we've also built an ingenious railroad at Wakayama that's 
the envy of steelmen everywhere. We cut the corners out of it, too. 
Now it covers every acre of the plant in 34 miles of straight track. 
Never crosses itself. Packs blazing hot ingots to the blooming 
mill with a toot and a holler. We save reheating time; 
and pass the savings on to customers. 

Of course, the advantages of this kind of corner-cutting are obvious. 
In three years, we've doubled the amount of crude steel production. 
And new expansion is just around the corner. 
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Rolling stock parts. 
Offices in New York, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Düsseldorf and Bangkok. 
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JAPAN ELECTRONICS SHOW “GG 


porthole to the progress of the Japanese Electronics Industry 
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THE IDEAL OPPORTUNITY TO SATISFY ALL YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Place: Tokyo International Trade Center, Harumi, Tokyo 


Exhibits: All Types of Electronic and related Equipment and Parts including 
International Exhibits 


*Free Admission: traders are invited during Sept. 20—22 "Official 
Show Catalogue *English Speaking Guide Service *Shuttle Bus Service 


Ho ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION OF JAPAN 


14 Marunouchi 3:chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo Cable: ELINDASO TOKYO 
Information also available through: 


Electronics Sec. Japan Light Machinery Information Center 437 5th Ave., New York Phone: Mu 6-0731 
Light Machinery Center JETRO Duesseldorf, Berliner Allee Phone: 12351-3 


Services: 
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or instance, 10 di 


DISCUSSIONS... ———] 


DECISIONS: 


TIME quoted the credo of a Belgian industrialist in a story on the thriving 
international concern he heads. It appeared in TIME’s World Business 
section, ever attentive to the words and deeds of men of decision. Each d on à 
Week TIME focuses on personalities, companies and policies that influence i 
the world business community. Factual and concise articles include in- 
formation on.subjects as diverse, literally, as the tea in China and the 

| coal іп Newcastle. What affects world business, interests TIME— and iS 
и lyereported to millions worldwide in The Weekly Newsmagazine. 
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beautiful deserts. Flying hours, of 
course. 
Into orbit 


Australian communications with the 
world will go into orbit next year, when 
the new satellite to be launched over 
the Pacific (Intelstar 2) will offer ‘one 
hop’ commercial communications be- 
tween Australia, the U.S.A. and Japan. 
Intelstar 2, an advanced version of 
Early Bird, will be an important part 
of the global system of satellite com- 
munications planned to be working by 
1968. Australia, now the sixth largest 
communications country in the world, 
has become the nerve centre for com- 
munications in the whole of the 
Southern Hemisphere. 


Down to earth 


Traditionally, Australia's export trade 
has ridden on the sheep's back. The 
nation's fortunes were built on wool. 
Now, due to staggeringly rapid mineral 
discoveries, Australia's export trade is 
getting down to earth. Mineral explora- 
tion in recent years has resulted in 
important discoveries of iron, alu- 


minium, copper, oil, lead and zinc. 
There are confident predictions that by 
1970 Australia’s exports from minerals 
will exceed $A600 million—more than 
double the estimate for this year and 
only $A266 million below the present 
export income from wool. The Minister 
for National Development forecasts 
that Australia’s mineral growth in the 
next decade will be the greatest since 
the gold rush of the 1850's. 


Switcheroo 


Until the last half-year or so, Aus- 
tralian fashion manufacturers have 
‘made’ from designs imported from 
overseas. Now the fashion switcheroo 
is on. Noeleen King and Leon Haskin 
are just two of an exciting new breed 
of young designers who are originating 
styles in Australia that are being copied 
in London, New York and Westland, 
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AUSTRALIAN. CREATION 
Good sight and seam 


U.S.A. Impressive volumes of the Aus- 
tralian garments, ready-made, are being 
exported to overseas retail stores, who 
recognise the high standard of design 
and fabric (mostly Australian-made) 
and the exceptional attention paid to 
detail in finishing. 


On the beam 


The Alabama Educational Television 
Commission had a problem. It wanted 
a microwave unit to run 175 miles 
between two cities to transmit colour 
television. An engineer from STC, an 
Australian electronics firm, heard about 
the problem—and came up with the 
answer: STC's 2 Gc/s АП Solid State 
Microwave System, designed and de- 
veloped in Australia, the most advanced 
in use today. This was STC's most 
unusual export order. The overall pic- 
ture for STC is that it expects to lift 
export sales of its telecommunications 
equipment to a record $A3,000,000 by 
the end of this year. 


Investigation 

Come to Australia and judge the busi- 

ness opportunities for yourself. Qantas 

V-Jets—fastest Jets in round-world ser- 

vice—will fly you to Australia in a 

matter of hours from America, Europe, 
Asia and the Orient. Your Travel Agent 
or Qantas will show you how little 
extra it costs to include Australia in 
your next round-world itinerary. Ask 
Qantas all about Qantas Air Cargo 
offering fast, frequent service to all 
parts of the world, with renowned 
Qantas care. 


AUSTRALIA'S ROUND WORLD AIRLINE 
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In Love with Nullity 


THE LIE by Alberto Moravia. 334 
pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. $5.95. 


By pronouncing the novel of action 
dead and buried, Alberto Moravia has 
been forced to prove his point by writ- 
ing novels of inaction. This one is not 
only inactive; it is stillborn. Francesco 
Merighi, a journalist with sex prob- 
lems (Moravia's hang-up), tires of his 
wife and examines the possibility of a 
relationship with his stepdaughter (step- 
incest?). Nothing happens, though, be- 
cause that is not really what Merighi 
wants: "She represented the nullity 
which I would be able to love simply 
because it was nullity." The book is in 
the form of a diary that Merighi keeps 
in the hope that its recorded trivia 
will support a novel in which nothing 
happens. But that doesn't happen either. 


DAVID GAHR 
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HANS KONINGSBERGER 
Nothing like a good wash. 


A Terribly Normal Country 


LOVE AND HATE IN CHINA by Hans 


Koningsberger. 150 pages. McGraw- 
Hill. $3.95. 


Hans Koningsberger is plainly dis- 
satisfied with much that has been writ- 
ten about Red China. He scorns “sta- 
tistics” served up by China-watchers. 
He wants no part of journalistic “ргеј- 
udice” ог “travelogues.” In this slim 
account, he ‘professes to add his own 
new dimension—‘“a novelist's descrip- 
Поп of the moods and atmosphere" 
inside the world's most secretive closed 

. Society. 
New Yorker who writes English 
o hen and who travels on his native 
utch passport, Koningsberger waited 
four years for a visa, then last summer 
made one of those brief tours, with 


stops in Peking, Shanghai, Nankin 
Hangchow and Canton, that pe 
now conducts for non-Americans, 

He does not speak Chinese and he jg 
averse to bureaucratic interpreters; so 
Koningsberger had to rely heavily on 
his literary intuition and imagination. 
He had never visited pre-Communist 
China and did not go to Taiwan, but 
he is sure that China under Chiang Kai- 
shek was an abominable place where 
as he says, millions continually starved 
or drowned. The “love and hate" of his 
title deal less with the people of Red 
China than with his own divinations. 
"Being in China,” he observes, “is full 
of manic-depressive experiences for а 
foreigner: alternating boredom and an- 
noyance with love and admiration.” As 
it turned out, little annoyed him, and al- 
most everything stirred his admiration. 

No Dissent. Koningsberger found the 
people looking well fed and clothed. 
Shops seemed well stocked; there was 
no “atmosphere of scarcity,” despite 
contradictory evidence of rationed rice 
and cloth. No “blue ants slaving away” 
—except for the familiar “drag coolies” 
hauling inhuman loads of coal and pig 
iron. No beggars anywhere, no flies 
even on manure heaps. The countryside 
appeared to be the immemorial land 
of the peasant—few motor highways, 
trucks or tractors but plenty of human 
feet treadling water wheels. Soldiers 
with guns nowhere to be seen. In short, 
“the daily comings and goings of the 
people look terribly normal.” 

“Of course,” concedes Koningsber- 
ger, “people are not free to talk.” Nor 
do “voices of dissent” have a chance. 
Yes, there is brainwashing, but a nurse 
and a doctor told him that brain- 
washing makes an intellectual "happier 
afterward." Officials can be truculent 
and exasperatingly self-righteous about 
their governments policies, but this is 
“only the wrapping of China.” 

Order & Morality. Peel away the 
wrapping and what lies underneath? A 
“new morality" and a “new class.” The 
new morality means that “everyone 
works for the commonwealth rather 
than for himself.” The new class is the 
Communist Party “elite,” who have 
power but “nothing else." They are “in- 
corruptible" and have given China hon- 
est rule at last. Above all, “the program 
of the Chinese Government is clearly 
imposed upon its people, not by force; 
but by forceful persuasion." Less intul- 
tive China-watchers might wonder why 
this is so clear, recalling (as Konings- 
berger does not) the 10 million Chinese 
who were forcefully persuaded into liq- 
uidation by the new class in the 1950s. 

Coming out at Hong Kong, Konings- 
berger felt really depressed. He was 
back in a place with more freedom and 
more food, true, but also with beg- 
Bars, pickpockets, litter and Coca-Cola 

awkers. Behind the Bamboo Curtain 
he had left order and morality. 


king 
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or asphalt surfacing. 
Handles all three stages of compaction— 
makes your equipment investment work 
full time for high production—low cost! 


HYSTER COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS, Р. O. Box 328 © Peoria 
Illinois, U.S.A. Overseas manufacturing sales and service 


TRACTOR EQUIPMENT OPERATIONS — Construction and 
HYST E R logging equipment; Heavy duty trailers = INDUSTRIAL 

TRUCK OPERATIONS—Lift trucks, mobile cranes, straddle s 
carriers. gem) 

MANUFACTURED IN: Portland, Oregon (Home "я 

Office) * Danville, Illinois * Peoria, Illinois * Kewanee, г 
llinois e Canada e Australia « Brazil * England — 
France • The Netherlands Scotland * The Philippines =<) 
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100 Hours 
DIARY OF THE SINAI CAMPAIGN by 
Major General Moshe Dayan. 236 


pages. Harper & Row. $5.95. 


One day, one-eyed Moshe Dayan’s 
gravestone will read THE HELL YOU 
say. He has more than one man’s share 
of that tough, nose-thumbing certitude 
that makes the sabra (native-born Is- 
raeli) so exasperating, yet so fasci- 
nating. An unorthodox military genius 
who lost the illusions of childhood at 
twelve, when he took up a gun against 
Arab marauders in the Negev, Dayan 
in this book is thumbing his nose again. 
Only this time, it is not at the Arab 
world but at some of his own people. 

Poison on the Wounds. In his lean 
and brisk account of the 1956 war, 
Dayan discusses tactical errors made by 


or 


BEN-GURION & DAYAN 
Thumbing his nose again. 


his own army and dissects them so 
frankly that many Israelis are clamoring 
for his other eye. Typical is the claim, 
of former Foreign Minister Golda Meir, 
that Dayan’s book drips “poison on the 
Open wounds of bereaved parents” by 
telling them that their sons were often 
killed. because of Israeli mistakes. If 
anything, such complaints are a disserv- 
ice to the man who conceived and ex- 
ecuted a brilliant military adventure of 
such power and daring that the memory 
of it alone acts as a restraint against any. 
Rr м attack on Israel. 
e decision to act against 
came from Ben-Gurion, Who RS 
informed of the Anglo-French plans to 
wrest the Suez Canal from Nasser. Re- 


ay for plans and operations was 


to Major General Dayan, who 
at 38 had been named Israel's Army 
"Chief of Staff in 1953. Nasser had 


6» o 
Xu 
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the bigger, better equipped force, T 
achieve surprise, Dayan delayed sen. 
eral mobilization until the last possible 
moment before his attack. Then dr 
Oct. 29, he dropped 395 paratroopers 
from 16 lumbering Dakotas near th 
Mitla Pass, only 45 miles from Sues 
The first 100 hours of the nine-day 
war were decisive: the Israelis DM 
most of the Sinai, took thousands of 
Egyptian prisoners and hundreds of 
tanks, self-propelled guns and trucks 
The cost of the war to Israel: 172 
Israeli dead, and one taken prisoner. 

Jumpy Gunners. As Dayan points 
out, the victory was all the more im. 
pressive in view of the delays and con- 
fusion that resulted from the sudden 
mobilization. The confusion, more- 
over, at times resulted in tragedy—the 
details of which Dayan’s critics would 
as soon leave undocumented. Israeli 
tanks, for example, were unmarked, 
and were fired upon by Israeli gunners, 
In one murderous engagement, the Is- 
raelis knocked out eight of their own 
tanks in five minutes. 

In the end, political events super- 
seded military victory. The same inter- 
national pressures that ultimately led 
to the fall of Anthony Eden’s govern- 
ment forced the Israeli withdrawal from 
Sinai. Nevertheless, Dayan and his fel- 
low Israelis believe that the Sinai es- 


| capade convinced Nasser of the “readi- 


ness of Israel to take to the sword to 
secure her rights, and the capacity of 
her army to defeat” a numerically su- 
perior and better armed enemy. 


Success & Salvation 

After Suspense and Sex, the S ingre- 
dient that most often brings bestseller- 
dom is Salvation. That lofty subject, 
sprinkled with touches of the first two, 
is the theme of two briskly selling wom- 
en’s novels. They have nothing more 
than that to recommend them. 

TELL NO MAN, by 73-year-old Adela 
Rogers St. Johns (444 pages; Double- 
day; $5.95), is a soap opera of flapping 
metaphors and dangling syntax that 
asks: Can an “upstanding, up-and-com- 
ing, go-getting, money-making, sports- 
minded, about-town-business-and- Yale 
man" chuck his $50,000-a-year job and 
find happiness as a minister? The gospel 
according to St. Johns is a turgid yes, 
provided that he preaches a theology 
based on the teachings of Rebecca 
West, Billy Graham, Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin, J. D. Salinger, Jakob Bohme 
and Damon Runyon. Tell No Man 1$ 
No. 5 on the bestseller list. 

NO ONE HEARS BUT HIM, by Taylor 
Caldwell (298 pages; Doubleday; 
$4.95), is Old Pro Caldwell’s 24th 
book—not exactly a novel or а sequel 
but more like an addendum to her 1960 
bestseller The Listener. Once again 
readers are introduced to the strange 
John Godfrey sanctuary, where the Man 
who Listens soothes the frightened an 
despairing of the world. This time the 
sad samples who pour out their case 
histories include a minister who has lost 
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When it first went into service in 
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Japanese National Railways— 
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Her hands hold the secret 


A precious origami crane she creates from 
a single sheet of paper. With similar skill 
and dedication, she attends to every detail 
of your personal comfort. 


to the most gracious service 
Beginning with the classic graces 

reserved for wayfarers: an oshibori hot towel 
to refresh you. Warmed sake to savor 

from a tiny cup. Delightful otsumami delicacies 
to sample before a superb Continental meal. 


that flies the globe 


For wherever in the world you fly JAL, 
you are magically "in Japan", pampered 
as the honored guest in a Japanese home. As indeed, 
you always are on Japan Air Lines. 
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ENJOY UNIQUE JAL SERVICE to all of Asia's major centers of commerce and d 


, е 
offers the area’s most convenient daily jet schedules, including 21 flights every We 


Hong Kong and Tokyo. For more about the delightful pleasures of flying ^" 
see your travel agent. 
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Saturday, July 2 

Ms WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5- 
im) The finals of the National 
iU. Mens Outdoor Track and Field 
bmponship, and the Langhorne (Pa.) 
Dance for Indianapolis-type cars. 

Е HOLLYWOOD PALACE (ABC, 9:30- 
Урт). Dr. Vincent Edwards Casey 
prating host, with Guest Stars Bette 
is, Liza Minnelli, Joan Rivers and 
Em Montevecchi. Repeat. 

К scopre (ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.). Viet 
pas effect on a small town is studied іп 
g Comes to Main Street.” In Dodge 
} Kans. (pop. 13,704), draft cards аге 
Hor burning. Among those voicing the 
[ПШшу$ almost unanimous support 
d Resident Johnson's policy: the presi- 
iof a local Catholic college, an Episco- 
Ез, the editor of the town paper, 
Reis Silent, a county agent and some 
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encouragement of suicidal stunts. They 
earn a spot in the “Danger Society” but 
miss their just reward—a place in ABC’s 
fall line-up. 


Tuesday, July 5 

TUESDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9-11 p.m.). Bob Hope and Hedy Lamarr 
in My Favorite Spy. 

CBS REPORTS (CBS, 10-11 p.m). In 
“LSD: The Spring Grove Experiment," 
two patients are followed through a suc- 
cessful course of treatment (including an 
LSD “ехрегіепсе”) at Spring Grove State 
Hospital, Md. Repeat. 


RECORDS 
What to Buy in Europe 


One tourist pleasure many Americans 
overlook is buying phonograph records in 
Europe. The selection is enormous; prices, 
while higher, are not prohibitive, and there 
is something to satisfy just about every 
taste. In the middle ground between clas- 
sical music and rock ’n’ roll, both of which 
abound in European record stores, are 
Portuguese fados, Neapolitan tenors, Scots 
pipers, Spanish flamencos, German beer 
songs, French chanteuses, Welsh miners, 
nightclub and music-hall performers, tin- 
ny little village bands and Tyrolean yo- 
delers. There are even some familiar 
U.S. singers (and songs) in unfamiliar 
languages. 


France 

BARBARA (Philips). France’s most popu- 
lar new chanteuse has an intimate night- 
clubby voice that seems never to breathe. 
She plays her own piano, writes her own 
songs, including, on this LP, Göttingen, 
her greatest hit. 

JEANNE MOREAU (Pathé). On this old- 
er record (Grand Prix International du 
Disque 1964—but still in print), Jeanne, 
with her clear, childlike voice, sings the 
folksy songs of Cyrus Bassiak. 

13 VALSES DE LA BELLE EPOQUE (Pathé). 
A nostalgically sweet rendering of songs 
like Fascination by Mathé Altéry. 

CHANTS DES MAQUIS DU VIET-NAM (Le 
Chant du Monde). A far-out folk disk 
recorded under fire. 

CHANSONS GAILLARDES (Vogue). French- 
men have been writing naughty lyrics since 
the dawn of civilization, and Colette Rey- 
nard here sings some of the most memo- 


rable ones, beginning with the 17th 
century. 
LES BELLES ANNÉES DU  MUSIC-HALL 


(Pathé). An overwhelming series of re- 
issues on 10-in. LPs of many of the great 
performers of the past. 

MIREILLE MATHIEU (Barclay). She's 19 
years old and sounds like Piaf. 

BONTEMPELLI (Pathé). Guy Bontempelli 
was almost completely unknown even in 
France until he won the 1966 Grand Prix 
du Disque. He is more Trenet than Azna- 
vour and has considerable charm. 


Germany 

DIE SCHAUMBURGER MARCHENSANGER 
SINGEN DEUTSCHE VOLKSLIEDER (Hór Zu). 
A charming children's choir sings an al- 
bum of popular German folk music. 

MY FAIR LADY (Philips). The original- 
cast recording of the Berlin production is 
the best of the myriad foreign Lady re- 
cordings. The playing of Fritz Loewe's 
Score puts new emphasis on his Viennese 
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When “the prop’s the thing,” and 
the play should be, 
TIM E’s eater section notes 
it for a worldwide and 
discriminating audience. Through 
the pages of TIME that 
audience looks on as classics 
are revived, new works premiere, and 


famous players make believe 
believably. Small wonder TIM E's 
Weater section plays 
to millions at each performance. 
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PEWS 2% 


ON SUMS OF £500 OR MORE 
IS OFFERED BY 


PINNOGE 
FINANCE COMPANY (GREAT 
BRITAIN) LTD. 


INTEREST PAID SIX MONTHLY 


(can be paid without deductian of tax) 


6 months notice of withdrawal earns 
these interest rates 


MINIMUM DEPOSIT £100 NO FEES 


Pinnock Finance Co. (G.B.) Ltd. is a mem- 
ber of the Pinnock International Group, 
manufacturers and distributors of comm- 
ercial and domestic Electrical Appliances. 
Pinnock Finance Co. provides finance for 
member companies of the Group which 
operate in S.E. Asia, Australia, Europe and 
the United Kingdom, and is currently 
expanding into new areas, 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


To: The Secretary, Pinnock Finance Со., К 
Britain) Ltd., Pinnock House, 254/236 
Road, London N.W.6. Please send me fully Desi 
tive Booklet on how to open a Depi 
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origins, and the German lyrics stay so 
close to the all-too-familiar English ones 
that the listener can understand them, It’s 
straight down der Strasse wo du lebst, 

ANNIE SCHIESS Los (Philips). Another 
good German-cast album—Annie Get 
Your Luger. 

YES SIR, ZARAH LEANDER (Ariola). A 
baritony fráulein from the days of the 
Third Reich sings the German popular 
music of the '30s and '40s—a fascinating 
slice of the past. 

DAS GROSSE HAMBURGER HAFENKONZERT 
(Polydor). Three LPs of harbor concerts 
from the port of Hamburg complete with 
gulls, ships' horns, and a seaworthy selec- 
tion of North German songs. 

DER BLAUE ENGEL (Electrola). A 45. 
r.p.m. reissue of Marlene Dietrich singing 
her Blue Angel songs. 

DU LASST DICH GEH'N (Metronome), 
France’s Charles Aznavour sings in Ger- 
man—and very well too. 


| О ? Austria 

| wit à an GRETA KELLER ZWISCHEN NEW YORK UND 
е i| WIEN (Preiser). Imperishable lovers of the 

imperishable Greta Keller, 60, will swoon 


| For any business / banking need over this album of her Theater an der 


in the active Japanese market, Wien concert last fall. She sings every- 
| - Nippon Kangyo Bank provides thing from Wienerschnitzel to Broadway- 
|| fast, efficient, experienced service. | '°® 


Czechoslovakia 


| А me KAREL GOTT (Supraphon) А pleasant 
| Асел ошш са! Bank assortment of popular, musical-comedy 
Н 


|! NIPPON KANGYO BANK and rock ’n’ roll songs sung by Karel Gott, 


Wi Head Office; Hibiya, Tokyo Ў - а sort of young Frantisek Czinatra. 
MH New York Agency: 40 Wall Street 


|. London Branch: 22 Wood Street | CINEMA 

| ESQ OR ы Road A BIG HAND FOR THE LITTLE LADY. 
2 ' Henry Fonda, Joanne Woodward and 
Jason Robards head the cast of a rowdy 
indoor western about a high-stakes poker 
| session. Only a sympathetic trick ending 
1. flaws Director Fielder Cook's shrewd 
|. Now advertisers can choose blending of hot hands and ham instincts. 
| from 39 international adver- THE NAKED PREY. A desperate white 
|| tising editions of TIME The hunter (Cornel Wilde) flees ten тап- 


А killing native hunters, giving fierce то- 
Weekly Newsmagazine. ient to a classic African adventure 
drama that never stints on beauty, blood 
or savagery. 

"THE RUSSIANS ARE COMING THE RUS- 
SIANS ARE COMING." The best thing about 
this cold war: comedy is Broadway's Alan 
Arkin (Luv), giving a hilarious imperson- 
ation of a Red-roving Soviet sailor whose 
submarine is beached on a tight little 
island off the New England coast. 

AND NOW MIGUEL. Producer Robert 
Radnitz (Misty, Island of the Blue Dol- 
phins) scores again with the sturdy tale 
of a Mexican-American lad (Pat Cardi) 
growing from boyhood to manhood on a 
sheep ranch in the Southwest. " 

LE BONHEUR. Young love and marriage 
prove to be mixed blessings in French 
Director Agnés Varda's cynical fable of 
infidelity, superficially as pastel and pretty 


1 as a Renoir painting. 

"T TS pelang BORN FREE, Living among lions and 
m Tor Instance — reaching an looking as though they Jove it, Virginia 
| important world market. McKenna and Bill Travers add zest to а 
1 dandy movie based on Joy Adamsons 
Jl bestseller about her rambunctious house 

| | pet, Elsa. 
If you have a product to sell, MORGANI Black comedy, in the new 
| you can — now more than British mode, with Vanessa Redgrave as a 
| ever — match your own market madcap London socialite, David Warner 


as her former husband who changes real- 
ity around to suit himself. 

THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET, Cast by the 
Nazis as persecutor of a helpless old 
Jewish shopkeeper (Ida Kamińska), & 
СС-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


with the world-wide editions 
of TIME. 
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EARTHLY PARADISE, by Colete ilit their fiv 


Robert Phelps. From random rafi 
cences that Colette published from tz ae mm 
time, Editor Phelps has skililj diii remote.” 
structed a sort of accidental tira it is Very пе 
that reveals her as the most Ө bid ones at 
character in her oeuvre. . Ji 
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J. R. BUCKNER 


Los Angeles 


There is something honorable in 
's career for service to ones 
se one's superior intellect, 


Sir: 
giving up one 
И in life or possible future contri- 
ations to society as collateral against 
such service smacks of something otter 
than democracy. To exempt a riley rom 
national service merely because he pos- 
sesses а Ph.D. (or may, Or could) or be- 
cause he doesn't really want to serve does 
him and his country à severe disservice. He 
should be precisely the person called upon 
to perform the meanest of services, for he 
is supposedly the most resourceful. 
MARCUS B. MOREHEAD 
Assistant Professor of Geology 
Appalachian State Teachers College 


Boone, N.C 


Ап Amherst Education 

Sir: Those people at Amherst and New 
York University who walked out on Sec- 
retary McNamara [June 17] displayed a 
grievous lack of good taste, good manners 
and good breeding. Of course, all of us 
who have lived through a college educa- 
tion understand that all college students 
are slightly crazy. But one would think the 
professors would have been able to pre- 
vent this exhibition of provincialism. 

ROBERT Н. JAMISON 


Miami 


Sir: An error of omission in an other- 
wise fair report on the protest against Sec- 
retary McNamara’s honorary degree from 
Amherst: although the guests stood to ap- 
plaud him after the students walked out, 
roughly half the faculty on the platform 
remained seated. The same was true after 
he received the degree. We speak for those 
seated who admire his personal qualities 
but deplore his part in Viet Nam policies. 
HowELL D. CHICKERING JR. 
Assistant Professor of English 
; N. GORDON LEVIN JR. 
nstructor in i ies 
оре CHE American Studies 
Amherst, Mass. 


Command Decision 


TA Reading of Captain William Carpen- 
ars eroism [June 17], I rummaged 
through old sports programs to the one 
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of the 1959 Army-Navy game. Under the 
then cadet's portrait is the statement, “Bill 
seems destined for leadership.” Never has 
such an accurate prophecy been made. 

JONATHAN R. SHEINER 
Oceanside, N.Y. 


Sir: It surprises me that you could praise 
Carpenter. You have overlooked his moral 
obligation to his troops. Human lives 
should be handled with more care than 
pawns in a careless game of chess. To 
fight and die would have been better than 
to die because of the decision of the 
commanding officer. 
R. J. CROSSED 

Washington, D.C. 


Heroism 


Sir: “Ол the Difficulty of Being a Con- 
temporary Hero” [June 24]: let us not 
forget to ascribe to heroism the secondary 
place that, Albert Camus says, rightly falls 
to it, “just after, never before, the noble 
claim of happiness.” 

Davip MILLER 


San Francisco 


Sir: I recoil at the inclusion of Dr. 
Michael DeBakey among latter-day hero 
physicians. He may be a hero to the med- 
ically unsophisticated press and public, 
but he is no hero to the medical commu- 
nity from which he has isolated himself. 
The medical profession has displayed its 
opprobrium with dignity by remaining si- 
lent about a man who thrives on noise. 
ARMANDO В. FAvazza, M.D. 


Brooklyn 


Pursuing the Mirage 


Sir: Having taken LSD [June 17], I con- 
clude that the distinction between its valid 
use for therapeutic purposes and its quasi- 
perversion for "spiritual" purposes is im- 
portant. As Avatar Meher Baba, an Eastern 
master of consciousness, said, "The ex- 
periences that drugs induce are as far re- 
moved from reality as is a mirage from 
water. No matter how much you pursue 
the mirage, you will never quench your 
thirst, and the search for truth through 
drugs must end in disillusionment." 
ALLAN Y. COHEN 

Teaching Fellow in Social Relations 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: In The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience, William James had this to say 
about his experience with nitrous oxide: 
"Our normal waking consciousness is but 
one special type of consciousness, whilst 
all about it, parted from it by the filmiest 
of screens, there lie potential forms of 
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Sir: The treatment for Jun: 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER f 


КРЕ 


ost exactly a quarter of a century ago 
1941) that Charles de Gaulle made his 
nce on TiME's cover. Then he was just 
emerging а5 a world figure—in wartime London, ral- 
lying his countrymen in and outside occupied France 
to his Free French cause. “In the field,” said the clos- 
: raph of that first De Gaulle cover story, he 
ing paragrap 7 : AR 
has “only 40.000 men, but in France he is building a 
greater агту... If Vichy and Hitler begin to crum- 
ble, the Free French in France will have not merely 
a fifth column. They may have the nation.” 

After that rather prophetic beginning, TIME over the 

ears kept close watch as the towering figure of De 

Gaulle strode through history. This week, as he makes 
his eighth appearance as the cover subject, those pre- 
vious cover stories stand as perceptive punctuation 
marks in a most remarkable career: 

May 29, 1944—on the eve of D-day: “The fact is 
that De Gaulle the man does not amount to a great 
deal—now. The De Gaulle who counts is De Gaulle 
the symbol—the half-seen, half-known figure who to 
millions of Frenchmen personifies the French will to 
survive . . . to restore France to greatness." 

Nov. 17, 1947—as De Gaulle returned to the politi- 
cal scene: “With a lovers passion and a surgeon's 
skill, Charles de Gaulle listens closely to the heartbeat 
of France." 

May 26, 1958—as he was again about to resume 
power: *He would make France a difficult ally." 

Jan. 5, 1959— Man of the Year, for weathering the 
Algerian crisis and setting in motion long-overdue in- 
ternal reforms: “Above all, he has given Frenchmen 
back their pride, swept away the miasma of self-con- 
tempt that has hung over France since its ignominious 
capitulation to Hitler in 1940." 

Dec. 7, 1962—after his sweeping victory at the 
polls: “The massive endorsement of De Gaulle also 
stirred misgivings. For if he had been a cantankerous, 
willful ally at the head of a divided nation, what 
headaches were in store now that he was the absolute 
leader of a united France?" 

Feb. 8, 1963—having vetoed Britain's admission 
to the Common Market and shaken NATO to its roots, 
De Gaulle was seeking to set the West off on “а new 
and obscure destination." 

This week's story, written by Robert Jones and edited 
by Edward Hughes, focuses on le grand Charles's trip 
to the Soviet Union, but reaches well beyond for a 
much wider scope. In TiME's pattern and practice, 
it is what the French call a tour d'horizon. At a time 
when the policies and programs of nations East and 
West are undergoing great if often subtle change, it 
studies the meaning and thrust of these new forces and 
explores the Gaullist question of whether an era is ap- 
proaching that may see all Europe in one part. 
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As Surveyor sent its first pictures to the US 
were simultaneously relayed to Europea |, 
screens by means of Early Bird commun 
satellite. Both space marvels were E \ 
—Early Bird for Comsat Corp. Surveyor 
and Jet Propulsion Laboratory. 
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б TIM E. | 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
Vol. 88, No. 1 i 


July 1, 1966 | 


THe Use. 


Carmichael, 24. “Political and econom- — nously similar to South Africa's apart- 
RIGHTS ic power is what the black people have heid policy, only turned topsy-turvy. 

СІМІЕ : B m Black power, says Urban League Exec- 
d I" Can Go Sour." On the face of it, utive Director Whitney Young Jr., is- 
ые “black power," a slogan probably used _ indistinguishable from the bigotry of 
first by Negro Novelist Richard Wright "Bilbo, Talmadge and Eastland." Be- 
(Native Son) ae 1953 visit 2 xd IA RET M A | 

; krumah's ana, seems noth- ent James abrit Jr., currently on | 
Р n democracy. Tonay» a e than an appeal to the long- leave to serve as U.S. Permanent Dep- | 
yn years later, mane hat they submerged racial pride of Negroes. "It шу Representative to the U.N., "com- | 
ps are impatient e of rogress in doesn't necessarily have anything to do тор sense should tell us that 20 million | 
che glacial D SC EE a with black supremacy or hating whites," . Negroes in a country of 180 million 
pst ma cp CHUMMY-NANCY PALMER Says John McDermott, head of Chi- 
| ; mw cago's Catholic Interracial Council, *but 
it can go sour in that way." 

Indeed, as applied by the young dema- 
gogues of SNCC and CORE, the notion 
of black power is inching dangerously 
toward a philosophy of black separa- 
| tism and perhaps ultimately of black 
Jacobinism, almost  indistinguishable 
from the wild-eyed doctrines of the 
Black Muslims and heavy with intima- 
tions of racial hatred. 

Along Mississippi's highways, the cries 
of "black power!" soon turned to cries 
of *we gonna get white blood!" Already, 
Negro hotheads have set up a political 
party in Alabama (the “Black Pan- 
thers") that spurns whites. In Los An- 
geles Watts ghetto, some embittered 
Negroes want to disincorporate the en- 
-tire area and re-establish it as "Free- 
dom City," with its own officials and E / 
police MEREDITH 

n this context, the Gandhian doc- mean white blood? 

Кө th hy that could ultimatel pine of nonviolence espoused by Martin ж E 

[ао Very separatism SEM Lue King is in danger of crumbling. whites need the help of the white ma- 
Pi ous s have fought so ee aa week James Meredith, the lone jority.” And J. H. Jackson, the pres- 
: БЗ ЩЕ ambush on Highway 51 per- ident of the Negro National Baptist | 

: eod a en civil rights leaders to con- Convention, made the point that after 

M Ssissippj m деста ee stroll into a mass march, Meredith was ambushed it was, after | 

Bilan t? archers took up the at Negroes should at least all, "white officials who arrested the 
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5S they m down the state's high- Tieng themselves. SNCC's Carmichael criminal, white physicians who minis- Й 
Jackson 1, toward the ic. tenet I have never rejected vio- tered to his needs.” 
An, 189 eek. EIE eae Que Re HOUED the word nonvio- "White Folks Must Go." So uneasy 
he Clayton Powell Ined in the name of his are some moderates over the growing 


о izati з : 
told the graduat. Ere ess „Says coREs Director streak of undirected anger in the rights 
Predominantly М1551СК: “The greatest hypoc- movement that the N.A.A.C.P. and the 


M : Ti Н К 
| mena to resist “the WE оаа, IS the Statue of Liberty. Urban League have given the Mississip- 
Bi TE кау oss the white and ES ee LR CDS young ladyslegs рі march limited and lukewarm support. 
E. b mberg ps power— de en алдыча. Their reservations seemed well founded. 
a ces Boups A © of th БУУ Буй ilbo. More levelheaded At one point last week the marchers 
10 inati › € Student ANGE S—and white civil rights took up the chant: “Hey, h at Чой 
А 7 ои cial lit ittee ang GRE D a ippalled by the impli- you say? White folks must o, 2 эў 
2 А 1 on "Ч D е e i issi B? 
d ties M Integrati ca mouth Accusing змес МЄК power mentality.  Retorted Mississippi's й 
П Я S ir- racist" `С. of adopting a "black Director Charles. 


duram ROREM N.A.A.C.P. Executive Di- 
Y Wilkins adds that it is omi- 
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POLICE USING ТЕА 


tivities: "If we are marching these roads 
for black supremacy, we're doomed. I 
never will be anti-white. I would be just 
as guilty of the racism and bigotry 
we've been fighting all these years." 

Martin Luther King specifically 
sought to rebut the evangelists of black 
power. "It is absolutely necessary for 
the Negro to gain power," he said, 
"but the term black power is unfor- 
tunate because it tends to give the im- 
pression of black nationalism. We must 
never seek power exclusively for the 
Negro but the sharing of power with 
the white people.” 

"Right Behind You." For a time, the 
controversy all but overshadowed the 
Mississippi march. As the week began, 
the marchers plodded through the red 
dust of Belzoni—where a Negro minister 
was murdered ten years ago for trying 
to register voters—and towns with 
ominous-sounding names like Midnight. 
At Louise a score of marchers led by 
King left the main group and headed 
for Philadelphia, the town of broth- 
erly love, Mississippi-style, where three 
civil rights workers were slain in 
1964. There, white Mississippians soon 
abandoned the sullen restraint they 
had shown through the march’s first 
fortnight. 

As the marchers entered Philadel- 
phia, a button-cute blonde in an ice 
blue Mustang convertible roared 
straight at the column, then braked to 
a stop. “You better get Knives, you 
white niggers,” she snarled at white 
marchers. "You're gonna need 'em." 
A pickup truck careened down the 
column as a white man in the passen- 

ger's seat flailed at the marchers with a 
club. When the demonstrators knelt to 
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R GAS TO ROUT CAMPERS IN CANTON, MISS. 
Silence, except for sounds like men kicking footballs. 


pray, they were sprayed by a white 
tough with a hose. 

At the Neshoba County courthouse, 
King found a porcine policeman block- 
ing the sidewalk. He turned out to be 
Deputy Sheriff Cecil Price, who, along 
with 15 other local whites, last week 
was ordered to stand trial in a federal 
court on Sept. 26 in connection with 
the Killing of the three rights workers. 
"Oh, yes," said King, "you're the one 
who had Schwerner and the other fel- 
lows in jail?" “Yes, sir," said Price with 
a touch of pride. 

Barred from the sidewalk, King held 
a memorial service in the street. “We 
all know this county, where Andrew 
Goodman, James Chaney and Michael 
Schwerner were brutally murdered," 
he began. Turning halfway toward 
Price, he said: “Апа I believe in my 
heart that the murderers are some- 
where around me at this moment. 
"They're right behind you," chuckled 
a white onlooker, to roars of delight 
from fellow townsmen. Said King, “I’m 
not afraid of any man. Before I will be 
a slave, I will be dead in my grave. 
Shouted a chorus of whites: "Well 
help you!” 

Bedlam broke loose when the group 
began to march off, A rock crashed 
into one Negro's chest. Pop bottles and 
cherry bombs filled the air. Scores of 
whites surged off the sidewalks and 
waded into the column with clubs, 
knives and fists. When some young Ne- 
groes began hitting back, the local cops; 
until then languid Spectators, broke it 
up. “We got to go back,” said a shaken 
King afterward. “This is the meanest 
town in the country.” The marchers did 
return under heavy police guard, but 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
A Banquet of Cold Shoulder 


andard answer to a routine 
5 visiting Arab states- 
questio 


rd, in fact, that even 

D ded ү еш which is notably 
v mpathetic to Israel, lodged it in p 
last paragraph of a story on page ^ 
Everyone at Washington s press lunc 
knew how Saudi Arabia’s King Feisal 
would reply to а reporter's query about 
{һе Arab boycott of U.S. firms doing 
business with Israel. “Unfortunately, 
said Feisal, “Jews support Israel, and 
we consider those who provide assis- 
tance to our enemies as our own ene- 
UPI 


Se Б 
FEISAL AT WILLIAMSBURG 
All over a mouthful of couscous. 


mies." Feisal’s comment went down as 
smoothly as couscous. 

S O S from Sardi's. In Washington. 
But not in New York City, where there 
are 4$ times as many Jews (1,800,000) 
as there are in Tel Aviv. Within 20 
hours, city hall operators logged 1,677 
calls, all but 19 demanding that Mayor 
John Lindsay call off a scheduled din- 
ner for the King. Candidates in this 
week’s primary elections quickly de- 
nounced the hawk-beaked desert mon- 
arch. Nearly every major Jewish or- 
ganization pronounced itself outraged. 
Protested Dore Schary, national chair- 
man р за B'rith Anti-Defama- 

: € believe it unseemly 
> New Yorkers to say that he is wel- 
E: 5 he city's tribute should be re- 
| Tved for those who come to us in 

Tiendship.” 
Lindsay—who had won maj 
1 jor sup- 
ро ы Jewish voters in pal 
e с а to Sardis where he put 
RE elt $ о $ call to Dean 
cam «ea us Suggested that Feisal 
uM оо .his remarks, or stay 
Deco e dinner with a diplomatic 
mutual cancel a pM oa 
ation. The King was not 
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interested. Next morning, the day on 
which Feisal was to be feted in New 
York, Lindsay canceled the affair, 
which, by some stroke of wit or inno- 
cence, was to have been held in the 
Blumenthal Patio of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller, up for a third term, also 
refrained from paying Feisal a sched- 
uled courtesy call. 

Welcome Rebuff? A similar New 
York snub of Feisal’s half brother, the 
former King Saud, by Mayor Robert 
Wagner in 1957 nearly precipitated an 
international incident. But no one ap- 
peared overly perturbed last week. The 
Waldorf rolled out the usual red carpet 
for the visiting monarch, the 35th-floor 
presidential suite was made fit for a 
King, and Feisal appeared content to 
dine (on cold shoulder?) in his quar- 
ters. “I think,” said a Saudi official, 
“the King is above being angered by 
something trivial like this.” 

Feisal, in fact, may have been just 
as glad. New York’s official rebuff hard- 
ly negated the warm welcome he had 
received from President Johnson in 
Washington, his interested visits to Wil- 
liamsburg and other historic sites, or 
the friendly applause he was to hear at 
the U.N., where U.S. Ambassador Ar- 
thur Goldberg dutifully attended a ban- 
quet for the King. Indeed, the furor 
effectively countered charges by leftist 
Arabs, led by Egypt’s President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, that Saudi Arabia was 
merely a tool of the U.S. “On balance,” 
mused a State Department expert, “this 
probably helps him in the Arab world.” 


THE DRAFT 


“Equality Does Not Exist” 

The very notion of conscription rubs 
against the American grain. Yet in 1966 
the U.S. has maintained its draft system 
almost uninterruptedly for a quarter of 
a century, the longest period of com- 
pulsory military service in the nation’s 
history. Last week Lieut. General Lewis 
Blaine Hershey, 72, who has directed 
the present selective service since its in- 
ception, acknowledged mounting criti- 
cism of the draft but maintained that 
current criteria, and the 4,050 local 
draft boards that apply them, are the 
only workable formula for deciding who 
should go into uniform. 

Before the House Armed Services 
Committee, which opened Congress’ first 
major investigation of the draft since 
1951, the white-haired, crew-cut Her- 
shey defended continued exemptions of 
college students training to be profes- 
sionals such as doctors and engineers. 
“If we want skills that may be critical 
tomorrow,” he argued, “we she 
prepared to defer them when 
of the armed forces 
Hershey: “There is con 
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countered: “If you are driving 65 miles 
an hour and are picked up, one judge 
gives you three months in jail. The other 
says ‘Don’t do it again.’ ” Р 

"Gravest Weakness.’ As for conscrip- 
tion by lottery, a method tried briefly 
during both World Wars, the draft chief 
asked: “What would you do if you 
drew a one-legged man? Those urging a 
lottery recognize that you can't apply it 
to the disqualified. You return to a 
selective service system." But a lottery's 
“gravest weakness,” Hershey contended, 
is “the substitution of chance for judg- 
ment in an area where we need much 
more wisdom than we have—the proper 
utilization of our manpower." 

Asked why selective-service rejects 
should not be obligated to share in 
civil-defense programs, Hershey replied 
that he did not oppose a "wider range 
of training." But he added that induct- 
ing men for “апу but military service 
has to be looked upon very suspiciously.” 
Hershey rejected outright a suggestion 
by Committee Chairman Lucius Men- 
del Rivers of South Carolina that the 
induction-age ceiling be lowered from 
26; in fact, he favors raising the ceiling 
to include single men and childless hus- 
bands up to age 35. 

Hershey's defense of the existing sys- 
tem thus resembled Winston Churchill's 
assessment of democracy: "The worst 
form of government except all those 
other forms that have been tried." This 
week the Pentagon is to release the 
results of a long-awaited study on the 
draft and the nation's manpower prob- 
lems ordered by President Johnson two 
years ago. Nonetheless, it seems un- 
likely that when major provisions of the 
present draft law expire on June 30, 
1967, Congress will adopt any radically 
different system to replace it. 
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WILLIAMS & FAMILY AT WHITE HOUSE CEREMONY 
Beginning with a soldier doing his duty. 


ARMED FORCES 


A Patriot's Gift 


First Lieut. Charles Williams, 32 
clutched his green beret until his knuck- 
les whitened as he stood tautly at Lyn- 
don Johnson's side. Nearby stood his 
wife, Anita; three sons, Daniel, 12, Ter. 
ence, 9, and James, 7; and his daughter 
Shannon, 24, who from time to time 
glanced down with obvious pride at her 
fluffy blue dress and party shoes. 

"We bhave come here," President 
Johnson told the dignitaries assembled 
in the East Room, "to honor a very 
brave American soldier. The acts of 
extraordinary courage to which we pay 
tribute were not performed in hope of 
reward. They began with a soldier do- 
ing his duty—but went so far beyond 
the call of duty that they became a 
patriot's gift to this country." 

The President then described Wil- 
liams’ 14 hours of heroism during the 
bloody battle of Dongxoai (TIME, June 
18, 1965), in which the Special Forces 
officer repeatedly faced enemy fire to 
rally a score of beleaguered Ameri- 
cans; he was wounded five times. “Few 
men,” the President added, “understand 
what it means to draw deep from the 
wellsprings of such bravery. Few have 
ever made that kind of journey, and 
far fewer have returned.” 

One of the few is a fellow South 
Carolinian, Brigadier General John 
F. T. Kennedy, 80, who had received 
the Medal of Honor for action against 
Philippine guerrillas in 1909, and stood 
proudly by last week as Johnson hung 
the nation’s highest emblem of heroism 
—only the fourth awarded for action 
in Viet Nam—around Lieut. Williams’ 
neck. “This is the greatest thing that has 
ever happened to me and the greatest 
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Klein had paid Dodd at least $10,000 
for his troubles. Mrs. Carpenter ac- 
knowledged that the conversation she 
had overheard was merely speculation, 
and Stennis dismissed the testimony as 
valueless. But Dodd was enraged that 
Committee Counsel Benjamin Fern had 
knowingly permitted the statement to 
come out, announced dramatically that 
he would request the Justice Depart- 
ment to institute perjury proceedings 
against Mrs. Carpenter. Subsequently, 
Martin and Zeiller swore that Mrs. Car- 
penter’s testimony was “‘false.” 

Fern read 61 documents into the rec- 
ord, including voluminous correspond- 
ence between Klein and Dodd. In 
December, 1963, Klein complained of 
canceled West German contracts that 
had cost him $100,000. Dodd wrote 
in February: “I believe that I might be 
more successful with the people in Ger- 
many if I talk to them alone.” 

At the outset, the committee had 
granted Dodd the right to call his own 
witnesses and cross-examine hostile wit- 
nesses. His chief lawyer, John Sonnet, 
sought to justify the trip to Germany as 
a legitimate mission on behalf of the 
as re Security Subcommittee. 
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fully to helping Boyd until after she 

had been dismissed last October. Time | 
ran out at week's end, before Dodd, | 
at his own request, could take the wit- | 
ness chair. 

What the week's sessions had already 
shown, to the surprise of Washington } | 
skeptics, was that the Stennis commit- | 
tee was not attempting to whitewash 
the case, but had committed itself to a 
full and fair inquiry. | || 


MINNESOTA 


To the Woodshed | | 
The late О. E. Rolvaag's 1924 classic 
Giants in the Earth portrayed the trials | | 
of a yeoman Norwegian family that 
strove doggedly to conquer the Great 
Plains, only to be consumed in the | 
struggle. The author's son, Minnesota Hd 
Governor Karl Fritjof Rolvaag, 52, has | 
come to experience the same sort of fu- 
tility. Though he has been a dedicated, 
longtime party worker, Minnesota's 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party last qi 
week dumped him in a bruising conven- 
tion fight for the party's gubernatorial 
endorsement. Picked instead was am- 
bitious, boyish-looking Lieutenant Gov- | 
ernor А. M. ("Sandy") Keith, 37. | 
Kennedy Coiffure. The bloodletting 
was intended as a transfusion to re- 
juvenate the political coalition that 
young Hubert Humphrey put together 
in 1944. In a sense, the D.F.L. has 
been damaged by its very success. One 
by one, its brightest luminaries—Hum- 
phrey, Agriculture Secretary Orville 
Freeman, Senators Eugene Mce@Garthy 
and Walter Mondale—have gone off to 
Washington, leaving the par t 
in less gifted hands. Roh 
ample, was the earne 
lieutenant govern 
won the D n 
ernor simpl) 
else to challe 
Elmer L 
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Embrace from the older generation. 


prise, Rolvaag won by 91 votes after 
a recount that took three months. 

Balding, dumpy and an ineffectual 
public speaker, Rolvaag has introduced 
progressive programs but has earned a 
reputation as bumbling and indecisive. 
When polls showed last year that he 
could not win in 1966, D.F.L. leaders 
asked the Governor to step down as a 
candidate for re-election. On his re- 
fusal, party chieftains decided to turn 
to Keith, a lawyer and ex-athlete who 
grooms his hair Kennedy-style. 

Switch or Lose. At the convention, 
Rolvaag delegates wore buttons pro- 
claiming "I'd rather fight than switch” 
—to which Keith partisans’ buttons re- 
plied: “Pd rather switch than lose." 
Though Keith led from the outset, he 
fell short of the required two-thirds 
majority until the 20th ballot. Hum- 
phrey, scrupulousiy neutral during the 
convention, came out of seclusion to 
embrace Keith, noted: “You can’t live 
forever on the older generation.” 

But Rolvaag was embittered. “I got 
taken to the woodshed by my lieutenant 
governor,” he said. And despite Hum- 
phrey’s urgings of unity, the Governor 
would not rule out challenging Keith in 
the party primary in September. Any 
further D.F.L. feuding, of course, could 
only benefit Minnesota’s Republicans, 
who at week’s end had a marathon con- 
vention contest of their own before ral- 
lying around Political Novice Harold 
LeVander, 55, a South St. Paul attor- 
ney, as their gubernatorial candidate. 


CONNECTICUT 


In the Ring with Dempsey 
Once a-swing state that as often as 
not swung Republican, Connecticut has 
lodged so firmly in the Democratic col- 
umn over the past eight years that the 
G.O.P. no longer controls a single con- 
gressional or statewide administrative 
office. This year for a change, with an 
out-of-the-blue candidate who can se- 
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riously challenge Governor John Dem 

З a p- 
sey, Republicans are confident that the 
pendulum will come back their Way. 

"No Footsie." The G.O.P.’s fresh face 
belongs to Dempsey’s good friend and 
neighbor E. (for Edmund) Clayton 
Gengras, 57, chairman of the Security- 
Connecticut Group and of the Connect- 
icut Co., which runs urban bus lines. 
A high school dropout, Gengras is a 
self-made millionaire and self-starting 
candidate whose first bid for public of- 
fice took both rank-and-file Republicans 
and Democrats by surprise. Also sur- 
prising was the unanimity mustered at 
the party convention, which nominated 
him by acclamation. Though Nutmeg 
State Republicans have been notorious 
for factional feuding in recent years, 
State Republican Chairman A. Searle 
Pinney was quick to spot Gengras’ po- 
tential and, with other party leaders, 
quietly started lining up the dissidents 
weeks before the convention. 

No figurehead proffered in the name 
of unity, Gengras is an outspoken pro- 
gressive who wants to reform party and 
state. He accuses the G.O.P. of being 
"boring, dull, unimaginative," demands 
"vitality, energy, creativity and spunk.” 
He wanted—and got—a liberal plat- 
form that promises everything from 
more schools, parks and roads to an 
increased minimum wage and tougher 
enforcement of antidiscrimination laws. 
He also nailed down a plank denounc- 
ing the John Birch Society. *A Repub- 
lican Party that plays footsie with the 
Birch Society and the radical right," 
said Gengras, "cannot win and does not 
deserve to win." The vociferous minor- 
ity who supported Barry Goldwater in 
1964 went along without a murmur 
of dissent. 

"Social Governor." Though the state 
has a heavily Roman Catholic electorate 
(5096), the Republican ticket was art- 
fully assembled to appeal to just about 
every religious and ethnic group. Gen- 
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VIRGINIA 
The Trial of Judge Smith 
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REPUBLICANS 


Progressive-Liberal 


A of the world,” George 
é In eae Cleveland audience last 
Romney $. has become “the prac- 
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me of 19th century white 
colonialism. Our motives were good, 


i ancient trap of rich 
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А 
force everywhere. 


As a front runner for the 1968 Re- 


publican presidential e mar 
igan’s Governor plainly feels tha e 
time has come to grope his way into the 
unfamiliar arena of foreign policy. His 
Cleveland speech. with its echoes of 
Senator William Fulbrights “arrogance 
of power” theme, was a curious blend 
of old-fashioned Midwestern isolation- 
ism and the liberal's equally irrelevant 
preoccupation with world opinion. Even 
on the specific issue of Viet Nam, Rom- 
ney could only offer tired generalities. 

At the Midwest Governors Confer- 
ence in Cincinnati, he told reporters 
that President Johnson “made a great 
mistake by getting involved in a large- 
scale land war" and that “we are in the 
process of making a second mistake by 
making it primarily an American war." 
He proposed “ап honorable settlement" 
but did not suggest how one could be 
achieved. In fact, he maintained, "I 
don't think you can bring the North 
Vietnamese to the bargaining table by 
showing them they can't win." 

A. former officiary of the Mormon 
church, he was on surer ground moral- 
izing about what he considers the na- 
tion's most pressing problem, the disin- 
tegration of the American family. 
“There has been a decline,” he told his 
fellow Governors, “їп the faith, belief 
and principles on which America was 
built." The solution? “Personal respon- 
sibility, family responsibility and pri- 
vate institutional responsibility—and the 
place to start is in the home." 

_ As Romney likes to say—and he said 
it again last week in Cincinnati—he is 
as conservative as the Constitution, as 
progressive as Teddy Roosevelt, and as 
liberal as Mr. Lincoln." He has yet to 
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Challenge & Cheer 
Other G.O.P. developments: 
И Liberal Republican John Н. Reed, 
od соол of Maine for almost sev- 
en as won nomination for a new 
А OE term With a solid (56,000 to 
a Primary victory over conserva- 
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the Democrats apparently figuring that 
to mount a determined challenge would 
only bring out a Smith vote that could 
swamp their entire slate. 

» The Massachusetts Republican con- 
vention endorsed State Attorney Gen- 
eral Edward Brooke, 46, who fills the 
highest elective office held by a US. 
Negro, for the U.S. Senate seat of re- 
tiring Leverett Saltonstall, also backed 
Governor John Volpe for re-election. 
Though Massachusetts Democrats en- 
joy a 2-to-1 registration edge, both 
Brooke and Volpe hope to profit from 
primary fights in the opposition ranks. 

» California Republicans, cheered by a 
poll showing Ronald Reagan well ahead 
in his race to unseat Democratic Gov- 
ernor Pat Brown, dropped $300,000 
into the party coffers at a Los Angeles 
lovefest. Though the affair's main speak- 


BROOKE & WIFE AT CONVENTION 
Hopes for the Saltonstall seat. 


er was ex-Californian Richard M. Nix- 
on, Reagan earlier announced that he 
did not need campaign help from out- 
side the state—a message clearly meant 
to dissociate himself further from Bar- 
ry Goldwater. “This campaign is for 
the people of California," said Reagan, 
*and I personally would like to keep it 
that way." 


COMMUNISTS 


Down with Bottomless Degeneracy! 
. It was, in every sense, a revival meet- 
ing. Gathered in quaint old Webster 
Hall, a onetime Greenwich Village ball- 
room, were 1,000 delegates and ob- 
servers attending the first open con- 
gress held by the U.S. Communist Party 
in seven years. The Reds’ aim during 
the five-day conference was to rebui 
their fading cause by publicly exploit 
the country's antiwar, civil rights 
allied New Left movements. _ 

All the same, the mu 
slogans festooni 
agitprop type 2 
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ism among the faithful in recent years. 
SOCIALISM IN OUR COUNTRY, IN OUR 
TIME, droned опе timeless banner 
stamped with a jaded peace dove. 
Though “fraternal guests” invited from 
85 countries were unable to get U.S. 
visas, non-Communist newsmen were 
admitted for the first time—but only 
briefly and on condition that no pic- 
tures be taken of faces. Unfortunately, 
the gathering in Webster Hall looked 
more like a tintype from an early Drei- 
ser novel than a revolutionary threat 
for the '60s. Most of the delegates were 
middle-aged to elderly whites, though 
there was a smattering of Negroes and 
a small youth contingent. 

"Depraved Insanity." Minnesota-born 
Gus Hall, 55, the party's longtime “lead- 
ing spokesman," delivered a three-hour, 


present operation is “ап arm of the CI 
involved in trying to get governme 
overthrown." us 
Wow for Wayne. In any case, q 
clared the Red leader, Communists E 
other leftists must coalesce to elect а 
"independent" candidate for President 
in 1968 to replace Lyndon Johnson 
Did he have anyone in mind? Well 
allowed Hall, Oregon's Democratic 
Senator Wayne Morse had been "play- 
ing a big role in peace." The only prob- 
lem was that Morse himself last week 
came out for Senator Robert Kennedy 
in 1968, while Bobby announced that 
he was for L.B.J. On the other hand 
as an ex-Republican and a currently 
restive Democrat, Morse would cer- 
tainly be a novel kind of candidate for 
the Communists—all 12,000 of them. 
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HALL GETTING OVATION AT PARTY RALLY 
Lest they forget Lovestone. 


30,000-word harangue that sounded 
strangely like a Molotov jeremiad from 
the '50s. He denounced the U.S. com- 
mitment in Viet Nam as “cold-blooded 
imperialist aggression,” “depraved in- 
sanity” and, in what was doubtless in- 
tended as the most formidable indict- 
ment of all, “moral degeneracy with 
no bottom.” Then, contending that the 
party had “fought its way out of politi- 
cal isolation,” he commanded the com- 
zades to unite in a popular front with 
hae Negro groups to achieve 
Exhorting labor to rid itself i- 
Communism, Hall picked as е 
target the international affairs depart- 
ment of the A.F.L.-C.1.O.—whose mili- 
tantly anti-Red policies were shaped by 
Jay Lovestone, 67, an almost-forgotten 
ideological dissident*who in 1929 was 
purged as the national secretary of the 
U.S- Communist Party by Stalin, for a 
decade thereafter ran his own splinter 
faction, the Lovestonites, and in 1940 
turned bitterly anti-Red. In Hall's ro- 
mantic view, Old Comrade Lovestone's 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


Sex & the Single Senator 


In 1953, John F. Kennedy was a 
handsome, wealthy freshman Senator— 
and at 36, Washington's most eligible, 
elusive bachelor. In midsummer, after 
а six-month campaign for Jacqueline 
Bouvier's vote, Kennedy wrote to a war- 
time buddy: “I gave everything a good 
deal of thought, so am getting married 
this fall. This means the end of a prom- 
ising political career, as it has been 
based up to now almost completely on 
the old sex appeal.” . 

Hyperbole, of course, but it reflected 
the wry eye that J.F.K. characteristical- 
ly turned on himself and his clan. The 
Kennedy candor comes through with 
engaging clarity in the reminiscences O 
Paul (“Red”) Fay, a fellow PT boat 
commander, close friend and campaign 
aide, whom Kennedy appointed Under 
Secretary of the Navy. In his forth- 
coming book, The Pleasure of His Com- 
pany (Harper & Row), now being ѕегі- 
alized by McCall's, Fay recalls some 
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from starvation. 
Phe sudden transformation was 


cht by the prospect of petroleum 
EOM E the Tyonek Indians’ 27,000- 
acre Moquawkie reservation. Even 50, 
the ill-clothed, disease-ridden villagers 

: well as luck to reap ће 
needed pluck as à 
benefits. They also needed the dedicated 
help of Attorney Stanley McCutcheon, 
48, onetime speaker of Alaska's terri- 
torial legislature, who, as a young man, 
had befriended the Indians on business 
trips to Tyonek, and was determined to 
keep them from being exploited. — 

Down from Kilimanjaro. The villag- 
ers’ first intimation of possible under- 
ground riches came 1n the late 1950s; 
in 1962, oil companies moved onto the 
Indians’ ancestral hunting grounds with 
rigs and drilling permits from the U.S. 
Interior Department. The Indians, who 
had not been consulted, countered by 
winning a court injunction and $15,000 
in fees for the right to drill. But the 
funds were under the control of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and when the 
Tyonek village council tried to tap the 
account for needed improvements, the 
bureau was slow to respond. The Tyo- 
neks were even more unhappy when the 
Interior Department in 1963 began so- 
liciting bids for the long-range leasing 
of exploration rights on the reservation. 
Though the proceeds were to be held in 
escrow pending a decision as to whether 
the Indians legally owned the rights, 
Tyonek’s elders went to court once again 
and succeeded in stopping the bids. 

At one point in the dispute, Village 
Chief Albert S. Kaloa dispatched a tele- 
gram informing Interior Secretary Stew- 
art Udall: *We are not savages but civi- 
lized human beings in need. If we were 
Savages, we would have your bloody 
scalp in the potlatch immediately." Add- 
ed Kaloa: "We suggest you come down 
off Kilimanjaro and attend to the needs 
of the people of Alaska as we pay you 
to do." Such badgering had its effect: 
declaring in 1964 that the Indians were 
the rightful owners of any mineral de- 
posits, the Interior Department provid- 
ed federal help in working out an eco- 
коше мере program for the 
SS peel village. The windfall: 
Бе Mee 10п In exploration rights, plus 
li yalties that could amount to $50 mil- 
m year in case of a big strike. 
Net Bees Was a spending spree 
Business M р оне with END Tyonek 
E codi t d Seraphim Stephan Sr. 
istration in N їп tribal-business admin- 
accounting fee Mexico. An outside 
Е 1 was hired. Carefully in- 
into the A Ortune, the Indians bought 
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that built their new homes, are acquir- 
ing an interest in an air-taxi service jn 
whose owner flew countless mercy mis- | 
sions for them before prosperity struck. | 
Taking the Hint. Having won their | 
struggle with the Federal Government 
with such heady results, the new-found 
tycoons of Tyonek were ready for oth- ү 
er challenges. When their decision to | 


construct a $1,000,000 office building in 
Anchorage was blocked by the city 
council, the Indians pointedly went to ү 
Seattle to buy $1,500,000 worth of | 
home furnishings. Local merchants took | 
the hint, pressured the authorities in | 
Anchorage into issuing a permit for the | 
building—whose first tenant will be the | 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. Tyonek next | 

i 

! 


outflanked ап electrical cooperative 
that had been pushing for higher rates 
for serving the village. By a stroke of 
luck, gas had just been discovered, and 
the village decided to use it to generate 
its own electricity. If all goes well, the | 
Tyonek Indians may become Alaska's | 
biggest power producers. | 

Even more promising is the emphasis | 
that Tyonek elders have put оп educa- 
tion and jobs. The village council au- 
thorized a $5,000 grant for everybody | 
on the tribal roll, specified that most of | 
it had to be applied toward home | 
construction—except when invested in | 
schooling. Already three Tyonek Indi- | 
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VILLAGE SECRETARY McCORD 
No bloody scalps in the potlatch. 


ans have enrolled to study oil-rig work 
in California, another has learned diesel 
engineering in Chicago. Moreover, ev- 
ery construction contract entered into 
by the village provides for the hiring 
of local residents, many of whom are 
thereby learning to be carpenters, 
plumbers and electricians. = poa 

In fact, the Tyoneks ex 
and trap only for 
"We will always ` 
Council Secreta 
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The balcony scene was played in a 
style that could only be described as 
Socialist surrealism. High above the 
cheering crowds and the nodding lindens 
of Gorky Street, Charles de Gaulle 
beamed magnificently from the very 
window in Moscow's massive, 19th cen- 
tury city hall where Lenin had exhorted 
the revolutionaries of 1919. *I am in- 
finitely touched," De Gaulle began. “I 
bring you the greetines of the Parisian 
people and the people of France." Then, 
in perfectly polished Russian: "Long 
live Moscow! Long live Russia! Long 
live friendship between France and Rus- 
sia!” At that cry, the lowering summer 
skies of Moscow burst with a Wagnerian 
thunderclap, lightning bolts crackled 
among the onion domes of the Krem- 
lin, and the rain came streaming down. 

The world has long suspected that 
Charles de Gaulle has a mystical con- 
trol over the atmosphere, and last week's 
performance in Russia confirmed it— 
climatically and politically; From the 
moment his tricolored, twin-flagged 
(French and Soviet) Caravelle touched 
down at Moscow's Vnukovo Airport to 
his week's end sortie into Siberia, De 
Gaulle trailed sparks and portents like a 
comet. Europe and the world scruti- 
nized each move, each speech, each 
communiqué and each symbol for an 
indication of De Gaulle's intentions, 

What was he there for? To strike an- 

other nonaggression pact with Russia 
like the one he signed in the wintry days 
of 1944? To conclude scientific agree- 
ments that would mount the French 
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tricolor atop Soviet rockets and send 
them orbiting around the moon? Or was 
he there to speed the summer breakup 
of Europe's generation-old cold war? 

Never had the Continent seen such 
bustle and palaver on questions that 
only a few months ago were sacro- 
sanct. European diplomats from both 
sides of the erstwhile Iron Curtain were 
talking again. Russia concluded an $800 
million wheat deal with Canada, the 
largest such sale in history. West Ger- 
man Social Democrats and East Ger- 
man Communists were preparing for 
open debates. The Vatican announced 
the resumption of relations with Com- 
munist Yugoslavia, a hint of ties to 
other Red nations in the future. 

What will come of it all? Europeans 
sense a major breakthrough in the of- 
fing, one that will eventually result in 
freer movement and new alignments, а 
Europe that despite proliferating па- 
tionalism could, for the first time since 
1939, become one continent again. No 
one was ready to predict when the new 
Europe will come. Charles André Joseph 
Marie de Gaulle, 75, arriving in Mos- 
cow to rebuild the “proud tower" of 
European nationalism from the Atlantic 
to the Urals, was doing what he could 
to quicken the pace. DÀ 

Napoleonic Parallels. De Gaulle's visit 
began auspiciously enough with the 
warmest reception accorded any West- 
егп visitor in Soviet history. Seven MIG 
fighters locked in wingtip-to-wingtip for- 
Mation escorted De Gaulle’s plane to 
its landing. As the general deplaned in 
Khakis and Кері, the band struck up La 
Marseillaise and a battery of antiair- 
craft cannon boomed 21 times—so loud 
and near that bystanders felt the breath 
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n ur, the Soviet Union's 
sou? be No other Westerner 
КАТ, е seen the Baikonur “cosmo- 
ete” and the Russians topped that 
distinction by launching a satellite in De 
Gaulle's honor— probably, said wags, a 
polar-orbiting satellite aimed at spying 
on the U.S. From there, at week's end, 
De Gaulle flew on to Leningrad for tours 
of the Hermitage and the Petrodvorets 
palace—and more talks with Podgorny 

KEYSTONE 


DE GAULLE & LENIN IN THE KREMLIN 
Bonaparte slept here. 


and Kosygin about the ultimate disposi- 
tion of Europe. 

Grand Finale. No other Western 
leader feels he has more of a right to 
discuss that disposition than De Gaulle. 
Moreover, no other Western leader is 
currently in a position to do so. Brit- 
ain’s Harold Wilson, with his Atlantic 
orientation and his Common Market 
phobia, is hardly eligible. West Germa- 
ny’s Ludwig Erhard has been forced 
into a defensive corner by Social Dem- 
ocratic Leader Willy Brandts initia- 
nc on an exchange of speakers with 
d Germany; Italy and Spain, the 

ow Countries and Scandinavia are not 
contenders. 

NES Коза last week might have 
RICE eS not French. The U.S., 
E WA En has been the leader 
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Johnson want а оса E indes 
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the only Western leader with the free- 
dom of action and position to do some 
good in Europe at the moment. 

Last week's Russian journey is per- 
haps De Gaulle’s grandest gesture— 
and quite likely his most valuable. Since 
1945. when he was declared odd man 
out at Yalta by Churchill, Roosevelt 
and Stalin, De Gaulle has put France 
back on the map as a major world pow- 
er. He ended the debilitating war in Al- 
geria and added a new dimension to 
Western handling of the “Third World”; 
he blew life into the Common Market, 
even if he chilled the aspirations of those 
who saw it as a way to political unity 
on the Continent. In one fell swoop, he 
disposed of France's colonies in Black 
Africa, and in the process salvaged 
stronger ties and greater loyalties with 
his former wards than any other ex- 
colonial power. 

De Gaulle took France's defeat at the 
hands of Communism in Southeast Asia 
as stoically as possible, even turning it to 
his diplomatic advantage in his current 
Russian tour. Last week he revealed that 
he would visit Cambodia in September, 
and had dispatched a "personal mes- 
sage" to North Viet Nam's Ho Chi 
Minh that might very well win him an 
invitation to Hanoi. Still, De Gaulle can 
do very little about Asia. He no longer 
has the power base or the authority. 
In Europe, he has both. 

Friendly Persuasion. De Gaulle's view 
of Europe is the traditional one of a 
continent of nation-states, each sover- 
eign and each civilized enough to look 
out for its own interests by means of 
bilateral treaties. “I intended to assure 
French primacy in Western Europe." 
wrote De Gaulle in his memoirs of 1954. 
“Without ever accepting any kind of 
dependency, [I would] persuade the 
states along the Rhine, the Alps and the 
Pyrenees to form a political, economic 
and strategic bloc; to establish this or- 
ganization as one of the three world 
powers and, should it become neces- 
sary, as the arbiter." 

That act of friendly persuasion is 
quite in keeping with the French role 
in Europe. De Gaulle shares the tradi- 
tional French fear of Germany, and has 
been reluctant to see his trans-Rhine 
neighbor reunite. In that, De Gaulle is 
clearly а Frenchman first—but with a 
pan-European difference. As he said dur- 
ing his election campaign last year: 
“This country, this France which has 
bandaged her wounds, and God knows 
they were serious; this France which is 
regaining her power; ah, yes, she is de- 
voting herself to establishing an equili- 
brium in the world. In brief, we are 
playing our role, pursuing a vocation 
which has been ours for centuries.” 

On both sides of the Iron Curtain oth- 
er men in other places were pursuing 
the same vocation, confirming thet 
that Europe was indeed їп 1010 
month Rumanian Minister. : 
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tically from Oslo to Budapest to Copen- 
hagen, signing trade agreements. Mean- 
while, Danish agricultural experts 
toured the backwoods of Czechoslo- 
vakia; Norwegian Mayor Brynjulf Bull 
concluded a scientific agreement in Bu- 
dapest; and a delegation of Polish par- 
liamentarians arrived in Brussels to have 
a look at the Common Market. Poland's 
Foreign Minister Adam Rapacki turned 
up in Stockholm; Hungarian Boss János 
Kádár talked to Tito in Bled; the Shah 
of Iran left Rumania for an eight-day 
state visit to Yugoslavia. No sooner 
had Rumanian Postal Minister Mihai 
Balanescu arrived in Paris to inspect 
French telecommunications than Ken- 
tucky Governor Ed Breathitt popped 
up in Poznan for a Polish tool fair. 

How Many Germanys? If De Gaulle 
is ever to achieve the Europe of his 
vision, he must surmount two tall hur- 
dles: German reunification and the mili- 
tary presence of both American and 
Russian troops. World War IFs solu- 
tion was to split Germany among the 
victors; yet Germany—West and East 
—has proved itself the strongest eco- 
nomic entity in Europe. East Germany 
provides fully one-fifth of Russian im- 
ports each year, while West Germany's 
gross national product is the free world's 
second highest (after the U.S.). Alone 
among World War 15 victors in pub- 
licly pushing for German reunification, 
the U.S. has been hampered in securing 
it by the West's adamant attitude against 
recognition of East Germany. The So- 
viet-East German position on reunifi- 
cation is that it can come about only 
through a “confederation” of two sov- 
ereign Germanys. The concept may 
sound farfetched to the casual observer, 
but in fact there is already considerable 
administrative cooperation between the 
two Germanys in communications, trans- 
portation and trade—a cooperation that 
is never spoken of publicly. 

France, which has been the target of 
German aggression three times in the 
past century, is understandably leary of 
a reunited Germany, as are Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Russia. Among 
Gaullists, the problem has always been 
pushed to the background or else treat- 
ed with gallows humor, such as the 
crack Novelist Frangois Mauriac once 
made: “I love Germany so much that I 
want there to be two of her." Yet re- 
cently the inevitability of German reuni- 
fication has become part of the French 
OCHS AI will go very slowly," 

e said las di 
itself must evolve," ДО ee ооруу 
Ee n Unfortunately for that 
l y philosophy, reunification 
fever is at a higher pitch in West Ger- 
many today than at any time since the 
war. Triggered by the proposed Red- 
neraustausch (speakers’ exchange) be- 
tween West German Social Democrats 
and East German Communists tenta- 
tively set for July 14, the fever was 
further heated by Christian Democrat 
Rainer Barzel's sweeping proposals for 
reunification in his “Unity Day" speech 
in New York (TiME, June 24). Bar- 
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U.S. TROOPS IN WEST GERMANY 
At the heart of Europe’s past and future. 


zel’s concessions for reunification in- 
cluded leaving Soviet troops within a 
reconstituted Germany as a protection 
of Soviet interests in the “northern tier” 
of Warsaw Pact nations. Barzel believes 
that even in a “neutralized” non-nu- 
clear Germany, with a legal Commu- 
nist Party and Soviet presence, West 
German wealth and pro-democratic in- 
stitutions would ultimately triumph. 

Barzel’s propositions were merely an 
attempt to sweeten the pot for the Rus- 
sians in their poker-face view of the 
European future. Yet troop presence 
remains at the very heart of Europe’s 
past history and future development. 
Both of the world’s two great powers 
have every reason to want their soldiers 
out of the frigid zones of occupation. 
In Paris last March, Soviet Ambassador 
Valerian Zorin announced: “The War- 
saw Pact nations will either reduce their 
military forces or even abolish them if 
a corresponding move is undertaken by 
the NATO allies in West Europe." Mos- 
cow quickly quenched any flaming 
hopes over that issue by reiterating its 
hard line on the subject of Viet Nam, 
but still it was obvious that Zorin’s 
bosses were floating a trial balloon. 

Russia obviously has much to gain by 
restructuring the Warsaw Pact. Pres- 
sure is on from Moscow’s allies—prin- 
cipally Rumania—to cut back on de- 
fense costs and remove Russian troops 
from East Germany, Hungary and Po- 
land. After all, they have a way of 
discouraging nationalism. Nearly half 
of the Soviet ground force is currently 
stationed west of the Urals—where 
much less than half the danger to Rus- 
Sia now originates. The only hot war 
In the world is in the Far East, and Red 
China is still hungry for the Mongolian 
territory Russia claims as its own. 

By contrast, the U.S. finds it equally 
expensive to maintain 225,000 men in 
Western Europe. Washington is per- 
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sOUTH VIET NAM 


at Dawn 
Ane and South, the war continued 


to gather in intensity. The big 
St uer іп the ап. U.S. fighter- 
bombers hit gasoline and oil depots north 
of Hanoi twice, and it looked as if Presi- 
dent Johnson at last was ready to blast the 

ain fuel-storage areas outside Hanoi 
ЕЛ Haiphong. U.S. commanders have 
EA wanted to hit the vital “source” 
targets that enable North Viet Nam's 
trucks to feed supplies southward into 
the Ho Chi Minh trail. Until now, in 
Washington’s judicious application of 
pressure on Hanoi, the petroleum dumps 
have been off limits to U.S. pilots. 

In the week's major action on the 
ground, North Vietnamese regulars who 
had been rampaging through Phu Yen 
province felt another kind of pressure. 
Flushed with victory over a lightly 
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As dawn was breaking, a 
shrilled and the Communists charge. 
Within two hours the U.S. defenders 
were running low on ammunition, but 
helicopters came in under the U.S. ar- 
tillery barrage to resupply, then lifted 
out the American wounded. When the 
Communists charged across an open 
paddy area in front of the defenders’ 
plateau, U.S. fighter-bombers showed 
up promptly to splash napalm on them. 

Within five hours the battle was over, 
Lieut. Thung was a cowed and loqua- 
cious prisoner, and the ground was lit- 
tered with the bodies of North Viet- 
namese dead. That brought to nearly 
400 the number of enemy destroyed in 
Nathan Hale's continuing sweep of the 
coastal highland area, which has long 
been the sanctuary of the Viet Cong 
but is now an increasingly perilous area 
for an estimated 2,500 North Vietnam- 
ese troops. 


KARSTEN PRAG 
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VUNG TAU PACIFICATION TEAM 


Shock troops in elemental nationhood. 


armed South Vietnamese company of 
C.L.D.G. (Civilian Irregular Defense 
Group), more than a regiment of Red 
troops positioned itself around a blood- 
led battalion of U.S. 1015 Airborne 
troopers probing the district of Tuy Hoa 
as part of Operation Nathan Hale. Com- 
munist Company Commander Ist Lieut. 
FO Duc Thung, 35, was sent out after 
usk to find and fix the weak American 
force," as he later told his captors, then 
rapari back so that the Reds could 
aunch a Massive attack on the 1015ї 
the next night. 
Be ла, however, decided to 
De uis €ro and attack on his own. 
ы uble was, the U.S. command had 
Aene а es of Ist Cavalry 
: у Caribou transport and 
ign helicopter from Kontum to join 
TN the 101st in Tuy Hoa. All night, 
ngs Mortars blasted away at the 


U.S. position 
With little effect a Sx ngu plateau, “bus 


The Real Revolution 

For 20 years the 1,000 villagers of 
Tau Nghia off the South China Sea had 
been the helpless pawns of war: used 
and abused, taxed and conscripted, shel- 
tered and then shelled by first one army 
and then another in the march and coun- 
termarch of Viet Nam's wars. Only 
last fall Saigon troops recaptured the 
hamlet after it had been in Viet Cong 
hands for six months. Tau Nghia's for- 
tunes abruptly changed. First the Ko- 
rean Tiger Division arrived and set up 
its headquarters in nearby Qui Nhon, 
providing a visible and powerful shield 
of security. And last January a 66-man 
Vietnamese pacification team 
to bring Tau Nghia bac 

It was a team with! 


was armed and trained ! 
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Y. have a copy of TIME in your hands right now, 
so youre sure of being informed of what the world 
is doing this week. 

But what about next week? 

If TIME doesn't come to your home each week 
addressed personally to you, there may be weeks 
when it's inconvenient—or impossible—to get a copy. 

The most convenient way to assure TIME for 
yourself every week is to become a subscriber. 

You needn't fill out any forms or send money 
abroad to get TIME by subscription. Your local sub- 
scription dealer will be pleased to handle all details 
for you. 

He'll see to it that TIME with its wealth of news 
will come regularly each week to your home. 


Or you may send your payment direct to TIME 
at the address shown for your country in the rate 


column which appears in a front page of this issue. 
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ergetic General Nguyen 
the Minister of Revolu- 
lopment, with the aid and 
U.S. For 1966, Saigon 


advice Of 1" sphang nearly $9,000,000, 
ad ahe U through AID, plans to 
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d ; $400 million. The year's 
ES tene securing 987 hamlets, 
Guiding 2:500 classrooms, resettling 
P5000. families. building 150 bridges 
А 600 miles of road, and adding an 
additional 14% 0! South Viet Nam’s 
population to the 50% now securely 
Saigon. 
йет Gang. When а team fresh 
from Vung Tau in their black pajamas 
and black berets arrived in Binh Phuoc, 
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they enthusiastically burned a Viet 
Cong and a North Viet Nam flag and 
pledged allegiance to the Saigon gov- 
ernment. the Viet Cong  machine- 
gunned Police Chief Lam as he sat at 
tea. In Binh Dinh province, where 14 
teams have already secured 14 hamlets, 
got 34 village self-help projects under 
way and resettled 6.500 people, five 
officials have been assassinated by the 
Communists. But, says former U.S. 
Marine Major Richard Kriegel, the 
spark behind Binh Dinh's pacification 
thrust: "The reaction of the people 
now is that this is going to happen, but 
they're ready to live with it, accept it 
—and fight back.” 


LOUIS KRAAR 


SUKARNO & SUHARTO 
At home? Hardly. 


an inland hamlet of rice and manioc 
farmers, they started from the ground 
up—and slowly—to win the confidence 
of the villagers. First project: drawing 
a crude map of the village, its homes 
and road accesses. They ate in the lo- 
cal restaurants as a means of getting 
acquainted, took guard duty at night, 
began a census, used part of their first 
paychecks to buy cigarettes to give 
away. Working in three-man cells, they 
visited huts during the day, passing out 
sewing needles to the women, or went 
out to work beside the men cutting 
manioc root in the fields. The medical 
cadre, with white armbands, distributed 
aspirin, nose drops, scrubbed down chil- 
dren. Within a month the team will feel 
sufficiently part of the village to call its 
first formal town meeting to mobilize 
against the Viet Cone. 

The best measure of the promise of 
the new pacification effort is that the 
ax Cong is worried—and reacting. In 
pad: ч Binh Nghia, the team 
thanks m i тау S 
Chief R S the support of Police 
Vile da an Lam, 35. After the 
Cong ККЕ with blood ties to Viet 

às, held a meeting in which 
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INDONESIA 


The Unmaking of a President 
Trumpets blared. President Sukarno 
entered the Bung Karno Sports Palace 
and strode down the red-carpeted aisle 
with an honor guard of military police. 
He wore one of his crisp white uniforms 
with gold braid. On all sides of him, 
applauding ceremoniously, stood the 
546 members of the Provisional Peo- 
ple's Consultative Congress, his nation's 
highest legislative body. Ratna Sari 
Dewi, his lovely young Japanese wife, 
smiled down from the diplomatic box. 
When he mounted the platform and 
took his seat, three military aides ap- 
peared with orange juice, tea, and his 
eyeglasses. When he rose to speak, they 
popped up behind him to hand him his 


text a few pages at a time. But did - 
Sukarno feel at home? Hardly. 


The Congress had once E 
no's rubber stamp, but it wa 
last week for the purp 
ing the destruction of P 
ing over the assem 
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fore; Nasution had just been unani- 
mously elected chairman of the Con- 
gress. Seated next to the podium was 
Lieut. General Suharto, to whom Su- 
karno had been forced to relinquish 
emergency powers in March; Suharto 
had just been unanimously confirmed 
by the Congress as the effective head of 
the government. About all that was 
left before the Congress was whether 
to strip Sukarno of his title, which was 
about all he had left. : 
In the sports palace which bears his 
name, Bung Karno stood listlessly on- 
stage. His speech had been censored by 
the military, and he read it off in a 
monotone. Then, for a few moments, 
he discarded it entirely and pleaded for 
his job. He admitted that Congress 
could call elections to decide whether 
he remained President for life, or Pres- 
ident at all, but said it had no right to 
unseat him by itself. “For almost 40 
years I have dedicated myself to the 
service of freedom,” said the Bung, 
clutching the microphone stand. “I con- 
tinue praying to Allah to be given the 
strength to continue serving the nation.” 
Sukarno’s speech got just five seconds 
of polite applause, for the delegates 
were anxious to get on with their busi- 
ness. After Sukarno left the podium 
and was whisked away in his motor- 
cade, member after member took the 
microphone to urge Congress to “recon- 
sider” all its previous decisions “deviat- 
ing from the Constitution." The Con- 
stitution, they pointed out, does not 
entitle anyone to be President for life. 


AUSTRALIA 


The Diplomat & the Samaritan 


It was wintertime Down Under. The 
beaches were deserted, the bikinis 
packed away, the tennis stars halfway 
around the world at Wimbledon. Both 
the Sydney press and the Canberra em- 
bassy cocktail circuit were hard up for 
a topic. Then, voila! The Malaysian 
High Commissioner to Australia disap- 
peared without a trace. Who? Well, ac- 
tually, even in sleepy Canberra Tun 
Lim Yew Hock, 51, wasn’t exactly well 
known; but once he had dropped from 
sight, suddenly almost everyone recalled 
having seen the dapper, pipe-smoking 
little diplomat at parties or the Can- 
berra race track where, it was whispered 
excitedly, he had lost more than he won. 

A nationwide police dragnet turned 
up more details. A Sydney newspaper- 
man reported that he had seen the Tun 

(an aristocratic Malaysian title, though 
of lower rank than Tunku Abdul Rah- 
man, Malaysia’s Prime Minister) taking 
a plane to Sydney under the assumed 
name “Hawk.” Lim Yew Hock turned 
out to have been a habitué of Sydney’s 
tenderloin King’s Cross district, partic- 
ularly its Paradise Club, which featured 
Sandra Nelson, 19, the most expansive 
(43-24-36) stripper in town. Where was 
Sandra? Also missing; and try as they 
might, the police couldn’t locate her for 
uestioning. 
q Lim’s wife and his two daughters 


went on TV with a tearful plea for him 
to come home. Through a telephone in- 
terview with a Sydney editor, even the 
Tunku made a personal appeal from 
Kuala Lumpur: “Come back, my dear 
friend, and I will welcome you. І wij 
be happy to let bygones be bygones.» 
To “supervise the search,” the Tunky 
even sent Malaysia's chief of protoco] 
Enche Abdul Rahman Jallal, rushing to 
the scene. Upon arrival, he surprised 
newsmen with his theory that Lim Yew 
Hock had perhaps “tripped on a stone 
and is now being cared for by some 
kindly gentleman who does not yet 
know who he is." 

Three days later, the Tunku (from 
Kuala Lumpur) announced that the 
missing Tun had been turned in. In Can- 
berra, the protocol chieftain explained 
that *a good Samaritan" had brought 
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GOOD FRIEND NELSON 
Or maybe he tripped on a stone. 
him back in a car from Sydney, 200 
miles away, after a ten-day absence. 
The mysterious Samaritan was said to 
have found the envoy, ill and vomiting, 
wandering in Sydney shortly after he 
disappeared, cared for him during the 
next eight days, and conveniently dis- 
covered who he was for the first time 

Оп the ninth. 

Canberra newsmen found this story 
disappointing in almost every respect. 
Could the mysterious benefactor have 
been such a recluse that he never read 
newspapers or looked at TV? Why had 
he not called the police, Lim’s family, 
or even a doctor? What about Sandra? 
She turned up on the front page of the 
Sydney Sunday Mirror, complete with 
pictures, on the same day that Lim re- 
turned, explaining that she and “Носку” 
were merely good friends who often got 
together for a chat between floor shows, 
and that she had no idea where he had 
been. To all questions, Protocol Chief- 
tain Abdul Rahman had no real an- 
Swets. "My friend,” he said, cryptically, 


T 

can assure you the d 
Е ге was а 200 

Samaritan,” S 5 
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Of Skulls & Crossbones 
. o Dane beat Denmark’s state 
A dange oly with Europe's first il- 
Pe mee transmitter way back in 
less ene was copied by a handful of 
А Не Тогууер!ап5 and Dutchmen, 
QUT Qe left to the bold and bucca- 
PU i Orco that fathered Sir Francis 
Drake and Captain Kidd to make pi- 
Zio radios into big business and a na- 
1 | British pastime to boot. From 
tak ferries, minesweepers, freighters 
ae S bandoned World War II antiair- 
raft towers just outside the three-mile 
limit, impudent stations such as Radio 
Caroline and Radio London blast out 
the siren songs of the Beatles, the 
Stones, Ella, Frankie, Dylan, Gardol 
and S. & H. Green Stamps to 17.5 mil- 
lion listeners à week, or one Briton їп 
three. Not only is the sport good for 
advertising bullion; the pirate stations 
have also become à symbol of the re- 
bellion against the BBC, whose hoary 
morning Housewives Choice is apt to 
consist of an Elvis Presley side, a Ha- 
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His reason for the raid was simple. 
He had “loaned” Radio City's transmit- 
ter to its owner, Reginald Calvert, 37, a 


sometime hairdresser, clarinetist, pop- 


corn manufacturer and promoter, and 
Calvert was planning to sell the whole 
station to a syndicate. Smedley had 
no way of suing, since Radio City was 
located twelve miles out in international 
waters for the express purpose of avoid- 
ing British jurisdiction. Smedley figured, 
as he later told police, that "possession 
is ten-tenths of the law." 

The following night, Calvert drove up 
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Eleven men on a dead man's transmitter. Yo-ho-ho and а 12-gauge gun. 


waiian number, a march, a Chris Barber 
moldy-fig opus—and, with luck, some- 
thing as fresh as / Want to Hold Your 
Hand. 

Last week Britons were shocked by 
the murder of one pirate captain bold, 
while another was charged with the 
crime. Amid the uproar, it even seemed 
possible that Harold Wilson's govern- 
ment would retaliate by shutting down 
all the other pirate radios as well. 

, Beyond Lawsuits. It began one pitchy 
night when a brawny gang of eleven 
swarmed with catlike tread into the 
cabins of Radio City, one of the smaller 
Pirate stations located in a renovated 
wartime lookout in the Thames Estu- 
He The marauders surprised the seven 
sleeping disk jockeys and technicians, 
ET CIR without a struggle and 
E M em to cut the station off the 
e RUN nine men to hold the fort, 
А Маб Oliver Smedley, 54, 
RUE ed World War П paratroop- 

› tormer Liberal Party vice president 


and director of 5 
twelve c i 
Back to shore ve companies, sailed 
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for a chat with Smedley at Smedley's 
17th century, thatched country cottage 
40 miles north of London. At 2:40 
a.m., Smedley summoned police. There 
lay Calvert, dead of a 12-gauge-shotgun 
blast in the chest. Police arrested Smed- 
ley, who, thoush admitting the raid, 
pleaded innocent to the murder. 

Soft on Anarchy? In Parliament, La- 
bor M.P. Hugh Jenkins demanded ac- 
tion from Postmaster General Anthony 
Wedgwood Benn, warning that “piracy 
is an aspect of anarchy, and when the 
government condones that, as it has 
in effect been condoning it for the last 
few years, gangsters soon take over.” 
Wedgwood Benn agreed with relief. He 


announced that legislation was finally 
being drafted to outlaw the pirates, — 


probably by making it legal to pros 


papers and mag 
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ON UNDERSTANDING ASIA 


ORLD WAR II was barely over and the great recession- 
al of the colonial powers had not yet begun when Yale's 
Professor F.S.C. Northrop published The Meeting of East 
and West, in which he flatly described that meeting as the 
major event of our time.” To a U.S. deeply preoccupied with 
a seemingly shattered Europe, that statement two decades 
ago appeared vastly exaggerated. Today few would question 
it. The problems, needs and challenges of Asia weigh ever 
more heavily on the Western mind. The East-West encoun- 
ter will undoubtedly dominate the rest of the 20th century, 
If he had not realized it before, Charles de Gaulle learned 
as much during his Russian tour last week. Admittedly, he 
was hoping to lay the groundwork for a European settle- 
ment. But as he flew to Soviet Asia and announced that he 
would later visit tiny Cambodia, the war in Viet Nam seemed 
to be a more urgent topic of conversation. The chief foreign- 
policy concerns of both America and Russia now lie in Asia. 
U.S. congressional committees and other forums heatedly 
debate the stability of Asian regimes, the aspirations of the 
Mekong Delta peasants, the nature of Buddhism. Under- 
standing Asia has become an urgent task. 

It has never been easy. Nearly 100 years ago, Walt Whit- 
man, in his eccentric language, urged America to “eclaircise 
the myths Asiatic, the primitive fables.” The myths and fa- 
bles, the romantic dreams as well as the shrewd half truths 
of colonial times, firmly established a belief in the impenetra- 
ble differentness of Asia. The situation was not helped by 
the fact that Asia itself had produced strikingly little writ- 
ten history. Today growing numbers of Americans have first- 
hand knowledge of how Asians think and feel, act and react 
—even though such knowledge is always beset by the danger 
of oversimplification. Diplomats, soldiers, businessmen, jour- 
nalists, teachers and technicians constantly contribute to the 
growing body of “typical” Asian experiences, 

There is the one about trouble at a motor pool in South 
Viet Nam; American advisers are considered disrespectful 
because they give advice about such things as how to grease 
the engines and which oil to use without first praising the 
skill of the local mechanics. Moral: The key to Asia is “face.” 

Then there is the policeman in Malaysia who is asked how 
long it will take to get to the next village; he replies, “А 
few minutes,” when actually it will take an hour and a half. 
Moral: Asians only tell you what they think you want to hear. 

Another story concerns the foreman at a construction 
site who is mixing his mortar by hand although a new me- 
chanical mixer is available. When an American technician 
asks why the mixer is not used, the foreman replies proud- 
ly: "I am one day ahead of schedule now, so why bother 
with the machine?" Moral: Asians have no sense of urgency. 

The incidents are true. But how true are the interpreta- 


tions and what do they prove about Asian attitudes and the 
Asian mind? 


The Fiction of Entity 
There is, of course, no Such thing as the Asian mind— 
there are dozens, An Indonesi i 


| ; amese are sensitive, 
combative and active. When the great Indian teacher and 


writer Rabindranath, Tagore visited China in the "20s, he 
declared that the Chinese seemed stranger to him than any 
people he had met in the West. | E 

Yet if the notion of an entity called Asia is a Western 
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The Distrust of Freedom 
atchwords of democracy— individualism 
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ind thinks oi] Asians relate personally to others, or not at all. To the 
Jragon, the Vj sterne, touched "in the name of humanity" by the mere 
The Hindus rey of starvation and suffering, the Easterner seems heart- 
good and yi unconcerned by the misery of those to whom he is not 
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Western wealth and power—technology— without neces- 
sarily adopting Western ethics and social organization. 
The great question is whether this separation is possible. 

Industrialization need not involve private capitalism, as 
Soviet Russia has demonstrated, but it can scarcely succeed 
without many Western attitudes. Modern industry requires a 
measure of individual initiative, self-reliance, risk-taking. It 
requires a belief in progress, in the reality of the material 
world. Instead of a fixed order, it needs a fluid system in 
which people can rise through merit. It does not necessarily 
require democracy, although Edwin Reischauer, U.S. Am- 
bassador to Japan, points out that it must have literacy and 
mass communication—which usually lead people to de- 
mand more participation in their government. 

Modern industry also must have social and economic 
units far bigger than the family, the city or the region. It 
requires education not as a means of imparting fixed dogma 
but as a process of training the mind to seek its own an- 
swers. In short, the secret of Western success is not merely 
technology, but the Promethean or Faustian spirit. 

Japan is the only Asian country so far that has met the 
challenge. In the 19th century, it made a dramatic decision 
to modernize and had the advantage of starting from a 
fairly advanced feudal base. The Japanese have developed 
a truly industrial society within many of the old forms. A 
working democracy coexists with a profound need for 
authority and group action, a consumer economy with es- 
thetic frugality (one picture hanging at a time, in contrast 
with the Western collectors crowded wall). Industry is 
paternalistic and feudal—hardly anyone gets fired or quits— 
although that is beginning to change. 

China long resisted modernization and is now frantically 
catching up, at immense cost. Communism, a Western ideol- 
ogy, substitutes struggle for harmony but at the same time 
plays on ancient Chinese traditions, notably the submission 
of the individual to the state. Says David Rowe, Yale pro- 
fessor of political science: “The Chinese Communists have 
reverted to some of the worst things in the history of Chi- 
nese civilization: super-elitism, perversion of education into 
indoctrination, conspiratorial politics.” Yet the older forms 
of Chinese despotism were apt to be lax, since the country 
was too vast for tight control; the Communists, thanks to 
modern communications, are far more thorough. 


The Western Offer 


India represents the third major attempt of the traditional 
Asian mind to come to terms with the modern world. In- 
dustry has begun to change the country, has even begun to 
instill a sense of time and punctuality—here and there. In 
the fall of every year, Hindu workmen decorate their work- 
shops and literally worship the god in their machines. But 
the machine does not require worship; it requires hard work, 
precision and comprehension. Sensing a lack of these, many 
Indians are pessimistic about the future. “Everyone is waiting 
for the Americanization of India,” says Essayist Nirad 
Chaudhuri, “but what they are going to get is the Hinduiza- 
tion of industry.” Such critics fear that modernization is by 
no means inevitable; a thin, progressive upper crust might 
continue to live side by side with a vast, impoverished mass. 

Writes Robert Sinai in The Challenge of Modernisation: 
“None of these societies have ever known what spring is; 
they have never experienced the sense of refreshment and 
renewal . . . Lacking a sense of sin and therefore of re- 
bellion, Asia never produced its own Renaissance, Refor- 
mation and Enlightenment. In Asia man has always been 
willing to lose himself in something immense, in a horde or 
in a dynasty, in a pyramid or a nirvana, Asia never found 


what Europe discovered—man—individual, self-conscious, 
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HOVING & LINDSAY 
Mugging in the park. 


Eight million people were invited to 
the blast; mercifully, only 35,000 of 
them could make it. Still, it was quite a 
party on Central Park Mall when New 
York City turned out for the season’s 
first Guggenheim Memorial Concert. 
The band tooted out such swinging num- 
bers as The New York Light Guards 
Quickstep and The New York Hippo- 
drome March for the turn-of-the-cen- 
tury stomp. Then, too, there was a 
catchy little act by a couple of beblaz- 
ered vaudevillians, Mayor John Lindsay 
and Parks Commissioner Thomas Ноу- 
ing, who went around tipping boater 
and bowler at each other. Hotcha! 

The new moon rose over London's 
Albert Hall to cue in a loony howler 
called the Greater-Than-London Fire 
New Moon Carnival of Poetry. Some 
2,000 shaggies and stringies in mod cos- 
tume settled down for a cultural eve- 
ning that began with a villanelle of 
squeals and grunts. The caterwauling 
doggerel went on, with the audience 
chanting a “Sound Mass"—"MUTAMA! 
MUTAMA! M'MUTAl'—Aand Actress Va- 
nessa Redgrave, 29. whose benefit ap- 
pearances in the past have included ban- 
the-bomb marches, standing up in Cas- 
tro-style fatigues to sing Fidel's freedom 
song, Guantanamera. Before the moon 
was down, leonine Poet Robert Graves, 
70, advised the kids on using drugs: 
“А real person needs nothing like that." 
Unnecessary advice, since most of the 
poetasters were already high on beer 
and left the hall in a Shambles. 


In the months before he shot him- 

self to death in the summer of 1890 
Vincent Van Gogh was in and out of 
the asylums at Arles and Saint-Rémy. 
Released, he traveled to Auvers-sur-Oise 
near Paris and stayed at а café owned 
by a couple named Ravoux. There he 
painted a lucid’ portrait of the couple's 
16-year-old daughter before he lapsed 
into the madness that took his life, 
Portrait de Mademoiselle Ravoux sur- 
vived, was bought in 1921 for $20,000, 
along with two other Van Gogh works, 
by a sharp-eyed Pennsylvania clergy- 
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man named Theodore Pitcairn. Last 
week at Christie’s in London, it Was 
sold at auction to an anonymous сој. 
lector for $441,000—the highest price 
ever paid for a Van Gogh. The pro- 
ceeds will go to Pastor Pitcairn’s Swe- 
denborgian Lord's New Church in Bryn 
Athyn, Pa. 

About a month ago, Lyndon Johnson 
went through an awfully hectic week, 
dashing about for more public appoint- 
ments, ceremonies, speeches and meet- 
ings than reporters could remember in 
months. They were at a loss to account 
for it all until last week, when it came 
out that Writer Jim Bishop, 58, had 
chosen that period to poke around the 
White House gathering material for an- 
other of his Day books—this one 4 Day 
in the Life of President Johnson. The 
President put in a beautiful day. “Нез 
a heckuva man,” marveled Bishop. And, 
more to the point, “а heckuva producer!” 

Suddenly last summer, the woman 
accused her husband of menacing her 
with a .38-cal. revolver and threatening 
to kill himself. A Dallas County justice 
of the peace patched up that fight by 
telling the husband, former Electronics 
Technician Kenneth Porter, to get the 
gun out of the house and go to church. 
The advice obviously took, for Mrs. 
Porter, 24, is now awaiting the birth 
of her third child (her first by Porter) 
at home in a Dallas suburb. Porter is 
out of work just now, but the baby bills 
should be paid promptly just the same. 
Mrs. Porter has netted about $100,000 
so far in sympathetic donations and 
sales of the papers of her first husband, 
Lee Harvey Oswald. 

“We want dozens, as many as pos- 
sible!” cried urbane Cary Grant, 62, 
after he became a father for the first 
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SINESS 


surprise success confounds 
fanatical fans. At least 
d success, in an era of 
some ӨР Mames, comes from the 
deliberate absence of panache and pa- 
tina. But most О! the, okra appeal 
is purely emotional. the artless show 
matches the naive Quixote, a man who 
is only truly alive when he dreams; it 
extols virtues such as honesty and cour- 
age with a stern innocence that makes 
people believe in them. There are only 
19 actors in the musical and no chorus 
line, but there is a persistent illusion of 
greatness and profundity about it all. 
And in the theater, 10 15 illusion that 
people pay—and pay well—to see. 
“The absurd thing 15, says Director 
Marre, "that when you catch one like 
this it’s not worth thousands, it's worth 
millions. Ridiculous, isn't it? You might 


even say quixotic.” 


COMEDIANS 


The First Time 

He Made Anyone Sad 

“А comedian is not a man who says 
funny things,” Ed Wynn once said. “A 
comedian is one who says things fun- 
ny. For instance, a comedian is not a 
man who opens a funny door—a co- 
median is one who opens a door in a 
funny way.” 

Ed Wynn, who died of throat cancer 
last week at 79, had been opening doors 
in a funny way ever since he was a kid 
in Philadelphia. Then he was Isaiah Ed- 
win Leopold, who used to upset his mil- 
liner father by putting on ladies’ hats 
and mincing around the showroom like 
a prospective customer. At 16, he split 
his middle name in two and became Ed 
Wynn, and soon he was “The Boy with 
the Funny Hats"—a turn in which he 
twisted a trick fedora into 28 shapes. 

Over the years he became a polished 
comic who never had to resort to blue 
material to get a laugh. In fact, he was 
responsible for the biggest clean joke 
in theater history. As a speakeasy waiter 
in the 1927 musical Manhattan Mary, 
he hovered over a gangster who asked 
him what there was to eat. “Jelly roll,” 
suggested the comedian, “or perhaps the 
gentleman would like some nice lady- 
ок. ‹ unser roared the gun- 
x ес SE um so hungry I could eat 
and returne Miete Ms NC 
backed hors ang a fullgrown sway- 
before the е саз аша 
РЕ tence was quiet enough 
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ED WYNN 
Finest door opener of them all. 


Yet when radio came along, he aban- 
doned his props, relied for laughs on his 
natural lisp and his unnatural giggle. By 
the early '30s, he was a big-timer as the 
Texaco Fire Chief—one of the first com- 
ics to kid the sponsor. “ГЇЇ stick to my 
horse," he once twitted. “He doesnt 
have to be repainted every year." 

Television rediscovered him and made 
him a star for the third time—but the 
tube soon drained him dry. NBC dropped 
his option, and at 67 the boy with the 
funny hats was the old man with the 
funny scrapbooks. In 1956 his son Kee- 
nan advised him to try playing character 
parts. But the old man wasn't buying. 
“Не just didn't want to get out of those 
funny clothes he'd been wearing for 50 
years,” recalls Keenan. “He’d say, ‘Oh, 
I couldn't do that to my public.’ And I 
said, ‘What public?’ " That did it. At 70, 
Wynn began a new career. He played a 
beat-up old fight trainer in TV's Requi- 
em for a Heavyweight, soon was getting 
calls for films. He was an aging broad- 
casting executive in The Great Man, 
the old dentist in Anne Frank, and 
Uncle Albert in Mary Poppins. 

Perfect Fool. Wynn's latest film for 
Disney, The Gnomobile, will be re- 
leased next year. Though his most re- 
cent recognition came from his per- 
formances as a variety of has-beens 
and never wases, his essential self was 
the Perfect Fool, a role he created 
back in the 1921 show of the same name. 
The show died, but the name stayed 
alive. Recalling all the doors he had 
opened in a funny way, comedians 
hailed him last week as the finest crafts- 
man of them all. Said Red Skelton, w 
Ed Wynn discovered on a 
ner in Indiana 35 years а 
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Ivy in the Board Room 

'To reach the top ranks of American 
business, it helps to have a college de- 
gree—and it helps even more to have 
one from a good Ivy League school. A 
survey of the boards of directors of 
52 of the nation's largest corporations 
shows that 83% of the directors are 
college grads—and that 36% attended 
Harvard, Yale or Princeton. 

As it happens, it was not an enter- 
prising Ivy League publicity man who 
unearthed these flattering statistics but 
Business Professor Stanley Vance of the 
University of Oregon, who published his 
results in the University of California's 
California Management Review. Possi- 
bly displaying a touch of West Coast 
chauvinism, Professor Vance found 
“ominous overtones” in the “mounting 
suspicion that our maturing industrial 
society is slowly but surely evolving its 
own distinctive elite" based in part on 
"the prevalence of specific school ties." 


UNIVERSITIES 


Berkeley's Peacemaker 

With campus morale shattered by the 
Free Speech uproar, the University of 
California at Berkeley one year ago ap- 
peared to be a great institution careen- 
ing toward chaos. Yet this spring, while 
sit-in protests over draft-deferment tests 
swept Chicago, Wisconsin, C.C.N.Y. and 
Stanford, Berkeley students kept their 
cool, and the campus moved hopefully 
toward creation of a cohesive communi- 
ty. What made the difference? The most 
convincing answer appears to be the 
effective peacemaking of Chancellor 
Roger W. Heyns, a former vice president 
at the University of Michigan who was 
specifically—and desperately—hired last 
July to calm Berkeley’s combatants. 


JON BRENNEIS 
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Praise for Heyns's first-year Perform. 
ance comes from regents, faculty and 
students alike, Regent Norton Simo 
(TIME cover, June 4, 1965) Says that 
Heyns has “achieved excellent balance 
between the rights of the students and 
the maintenance of the university tradi- 
tions.” Cal President Clark Kerr cites 
his “keen intelligence, great good sense 
and calm but effective style.” Former 
Student President Jerry Goldstein calls 
him “an absolutely fantastic individual. 
with warmth and humor.” ў 

Canny Blend. It is theoretically con. 
ceivable that any new boss at Berkeley 
might have restored some measure of 
order to the campus. But Heyns unques- 
tionably brought to the task a canny and 
successful blend of firmness and an open 
mind. He first exerted his authority sym- 
bolically by moving into the former 
presidents mansion on campus, long 
vacant and long shunned by his prede- 
cessors. Then he displayed it in practice 
by acquiring as much freedom from 
President Kerr, who operates out of 
Berkeley, as that enjoyed by chancel- 
lors of the university's eight other cam- 
puses. That achieved, Heyns began to 
restore the shut-down lines of commu- 
nication to all factions at Berkeley. 

He appointed two young F.S.M. sym- 
pathizers on the faculty as key aides: 
Law Professor Robert Cole as "faculty 
consultant" and Associate Philosophy 
Professor John R. Searle as "special as- 
sistant for student organizations." Heyns 
arranged frequent sandwich lunches 
with leaders of the Associated Student 
government, opened his office to faculty 
members, who paid about 25 visits 
weekly. He successfully pushed a pro- 
posal to give the student president the 
right to address the Academic Senate 
whenever he wished, and placed three 
students on the Academic Senate Com- 
mittee for Student Affairs. He also ap- 
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AT KINDERGARTEN 
Period of most rapid mental growth. 


work for adult supervisors during the 
Depression and to free mothers for de- 
fense work in World War II. The cur- 
rent impetus to lower the school age 
stems from the general, success—still 
largely statistical —of Project Head 
Start, which gave 560,000 “culturally 
disadvantaged” children from low in- 
come families eight weeks of preschool 
training last summer, will handle an- 
other 210,000 three-to-six-year-olds in 
a year-round program starting next fall. 

Obsessed Parents. The N.E.A. report 

argues that income alone does not de- 
termine who can benefit by earlier 
schooling. Just as disadvantaged are 
“pampered” children or those whose 
parents “are obsessed with the need to 
impress and achieve” and “show them 
little love.” For all children, says the 
report, the first four or five years of life 
are the period of most rapid mental 
growth in which “exposure to a wide 
variety of activities and of social and 
mental interactions greatly enhances a 
child’s ability to learn.” 
_ University of Chicago Education Pro- 
fessor Benjamin S. Bloom, an N.E.A. 
consultant, contends that half of a 17- 
year-old’s intelligence is developed by 
the time he is four, another 30% be- 
tween four and eight. School at ages 
four and five, he feels, could help a 
child develop his language ability and 
a longer. attention span, give him skills 
In learning to learn and establish re- 
lationships with others." 

Nonetheless, some experts question 
whether children from emotionally 
healthy homes would benefit much by 
aec ue. Dr. Abram Blau, head 
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AT MONTESSORI SCHOOL 


but a nursery school enlarges him—it 
doesn't divide him." Even when a neigh- 
borhood teems with kids, he argues, 
"without some help and understand- 
ing, a child who has difficulty getting 
along in the back yard is going to 
find his difficulty getting worse instead 
of better." 

Although the experience of Montes- 
sori schools shows that surprisingly 
many four-year-olds can be taught to 
read and write, most advocates of early 
education believe that developing self- 
confidence and a fondness for school is 
more important than tackling academics 
earlier. Instead, they suggest that the 
early years be used for participation in 
the kind of art, rhythm, games and 
storytelling that is found in kindergar- 
tens—a. suggestion that leads James 
Gradolf, psychologist for schools in 
Hamilton County, Ohio, to worry that 
the schools might “wind up as nothing 
more than professional baby sitters.” 

Washington Will Pay. What to teach 
the four- and five-year-olds may well 
be a simpler problem than finding the 
teachers and classrooms. Nearly half 
the nation’s school districts do not now 
have kindergartens; across the U.S. 
about 5,000,000 more four- and five- 
year-olds would be added to school 
rolls. Most big urban school systems 
already rely heavily on part-time teach- 
ers. Colleges are just beginning to set 
up large-scale preschool teacher-training 
programs, and these specialists are rare. 

With local taxes soaring, educators 
dread the thought of asking for money 
to operate two more grades, estimate 
that it would take at least $2.75 billion 


a year to handle the extra children” 


even without building new classrooms. 
This means, in effect, that if Washing: 
ton likes the idea of earl ing, 
Washington will probably I 
for it. Already, llli 
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DANCE 


For the Jung in Heart 

It was, said Rudolf Nureyev, like 
“sraduating from finishing school,” a 
chance “to show what I learned about 
the West, and what I can do with it 
choreographically.” Last week at the 
Vienna State Opera, Nureyev presented 
Tancredi, his first try at choreographing 
a modern ballet. No pretty picture 
princes, no fluttering ballerinas-in cupid 
wings this time. He turned the old love- 
triangle theme into an exploration of 
neurosis from womb to tomb, into a 


NUREYEV IN “TANCREDI” 


niques alternated with the Swivel 
sway of modern dance. The action Was 
fluent and quick moving. It spilled out 
in a stream of consciousness that fol- 
lowed no clearly defined course but 
swirled into moments of great beaut 

What Nureyev's flights of fancy Та 
was strong musical accompaniment 
Hans Werner Henze's complex score 
was dense without being deep, an ane- 
mic, meandering work that undercut 
rather than underscored the choreog- 
raphy. Nureyev was forced to keep one 
foot in the classical past while trying to 
step into the future with the other. It 


and 


FAYER 


Adventure, from womb to tomb. 


balletic adventure that was, as one crit- 
ic put it, “for the Jung in heart.” 

The role of Tancredi, danced by 
Nureyev, was conceived as the only 
flesh-and-blood character on stage; the 
rest of the roles were grim and ghostly 
reflections of his troubled personality. 
To achieve a fittingly “queasy-uneasy” 
Setting for the journey into the subcon- 
scious, Australian Set Designer Barry 
Kay studied various plants under a mi- 
ES men Копей a shadowy, or- 

Ic world streaked with veins li 
bloodshot eyeball. Into this M а 
setting, Tancredi is symbolically born 
wobbling to life to face his first crisis. 
It comes in the form of two female 
images representing sacred and profane 
Jove. Torn between the two, he suffers 
a series of hallucinations and his second 
personality emerges. This leads to a 
violent, schizophrenic pas de quatre, and 
ultimately Tancredi No. 1 and "Tancredi 

Мо. 2 are reduced to zero—death. 

Future Step. The choreography for 

the 34-minute ballet was also slightly 
schizophrenic, a mixture rather than a 
melding of styles in which classical tech- 


80s 


was enough to make a schizo of a 
choreographer, let alone a Tancredi. 

The critics, while baffled about the 
meaning of it all, generally agreed that 
in Tancredi, Nureyev displayed a new 
and fascinating side of his talent that is 
as up to date as tomorrow. 


ROCK 'N' ROLL 
Going to Pot 


They'll stone ya when you're try'n 
to go home, 

Then they'll stone ya when you're 
there all alone. 

But I would not feel so all alone, 

Ev'rybody must get stoned. 


A caveman's lament? A paranoid's 
fantasy? Could be, but then the convo- 
luted verses of Rainy Day Women, like 
most Bob Dylan songs, are open to а 
variety of interpretations. In any event, 
some radio stations have banned the 
record because, they say, the song is ап 
obvious paean to the joys of smoking 
pot. In the shifting, multilevel jargon of 
teen-agers, to “get stoned” does not 
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SCIENCE 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Fingerprinting Bacteria 

Before they can effectively combat 
the bacteria that may infect a patient, 
threaten a swiftly spreading epidemic, 
or contaminate a municipal water sup- 
ply, doctors and scientists need quick 
and positive identification of the invad- 
ing organisms. But traditional labora- 
tory tests that single out and classify 
bacterial troublemakers are complex, 
time-consuming and sometimes incon- 
clusive. Often, before the results are in, 
the disease has spread or the patient 
has died. In the future, though, bacteria 
may lose their cloak of anonymity more 
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quickly. Scientists have discovered that 
each species and strain has a distinctive 
"fingerprint" that can be used for virtu- 
ally immediate identification. 

In tests involving 32 different strains 
of bacteria, Cornell University Biologist 
Martin Alexander and General Electric 
Chemist John Gould have found that 
each excretes metabolic wastes that are 
chemically distinct. When the waste 
products of a single strain are passed 
through a laboratory chromatograph, 

a device that separates chemical com- 
pounds, they produce а distinctive 
graph with characteristic peaks and val- 
leys. Thus the graphs or chromatograms 
of unidentified bacteria can be com- 
pared with those of known bacteria 
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and—like fingerprints—be used to ес. 
tablish their exact identity. 

Segregated Compounds. To prepare 
a bacterial chromatogram, Scientists 
Alexander and Gould use a pure Strain 
of bacteria, allow them to grow for 
several hours in a nutrient solution, then 
extract the metabolic products that have 
been excreted. These are injected into 
a chromatograph, where they are соп. 
verted by heat into gaseous form and 
fed into a column containing a packing 
material and an organic liquid such as 
Carbowax—a chemical that has a dif- 
ferent attraction for the molecules of 
each chemical compound. Thus every 
compound that passes through the col- 
umn is slowed to a degree. 

Because of their varying speeds, the 
compounds that constitute the meta- 
bolic products are segregated. As each 
compound emerges—in order of its 
speed through the column—it is sensed 
by an ionization detector and recorded 
on a graph as a distinct peak. Within 
minutes, all of the compounds have 
passed through the chromatograph, each 
forming its own peak on the graph. 
Since the metabolic products of each 
strain of bacteria contain different chem- 
ical compounds, each chromatogram 
forms an easily identifiable profile. 

Stored Chromatograms. When Alex- 
ander and Gould have substantially in- 
creased their collection of such bacteria 
identifications, they hope to store it in 
a computer, creating a central file simi- 
lar to the FBI’s store of human finger- 
prints in Washington. Then, when a 
chromatogram of unidentified bacteria 
is prepared, it can be fed into the com- 
puter, matched electronically with the 
appropriate chromatogram in the com- 
puter's memory, and quickly identified. 
By using the combination of bacterial 
fingerprints and computers, says Gould, 
"detection and identification, which now 
take days or weeks by classical methods, 
could be done in hours." 


LINGUISTICS 
Speaking of Space 


America's leap into space has stimu- 
lated science and spawned new indus- 
tries. It has also created a new idiom: 
space-speak. Many a scientist finds the 
growing, and sometimes incomprehen- 
sible jargon essential to the simplest 
conversation. about new devices and 
techniques. But many a layman has be- 
come convinced that it is only one more 
irritating and unnecessary obstacle 
looming between him and a better grasp 
of scientific accomplishment. In a de- 
tailed analysis of space-speak for the 
Magazine Science, University of Michi- 
gan Psychologist David McNeill sug- 
gests that there is something to be said 
for both points of View. 

Creativity Limitation, Such space- 
speak metaphors as “umbilical” (the 
cord connecting a space-walking astro- 
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ROMAN CATHOLICS 
The Father Takes а Wife 


To students at the Jesuit-run Univer- 
sity of Detroit, Father Lawrence Cross, 
47, has long been something of a cam- 
pus favorite. A soft-spoken, scholarly, 
almost humorless teacher, he was head 
of the university's sociology depart- 
ment and an active member of several 
civil rights organizations, including the 
N.A.A.C.P. and an interracial council 
that fought blockbusting real estate 
agents. Last week Father Cross's stu- 
dents and fellow priests were stunned 


CROSS AS PRIEST 


when the Detroit papers front-paged 
the shocking report that he had gotten 
married—and more than that, to a for- 

mer nun, 37-year-old Joan Renaud. 
What made the marriage even more 
of a surprise was that, according to the 
records of the Wayne County clerk, it 
had been celebrated by Jesuit Thomas 
Blackburn, chaplain at the university. 
Although none of the parties to the 
unusual wedding would talk about it, 
the evidence was clear that Father 
Cross, who had been on leave since 
January teaching at Rome's Pontifical 
Gregorian University, came back to 
Detroit last May to marry Miss Re- 
паца а nurse who had voluntarily left 
e Sisters of Mercy three years ago. 
Still refusing to confirm or deny his 
ees Father Cross last week came 
d сева to Detroit, after visiting his 
PU: er in Rochester, N.Y., and intro- 
Bl аа Die aw bride to his understanda- 
ae : e x amily. Then the two slipped 
ег University officials, the De- 
R ancery nor Cross’s Jesuit su- 
ors would comment on the case. But 
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under canon law, the penalty for a 
priest who marries without being dis- 
pensed from his vow of chastity—some- 
thing that is rarely granted by the Holy 
See—is automatic excommunication, 
revocable only by Rome. Equally in 
trouble with the church is Father Black- 
burn, who was previously reprimanded 
by the archdiocesan chancery for con- 
ducting experimental folk-song Masses 
on the campus. For celebrating the mar- 
riage of a priest, he too may be subject 
to excommunication. 


A Change on Birth Control? 


At least four-fifths of the 76-member 
pontifical commission on birth control 
favors a change in the Roman Catholic 
Church's traditional prohibition against 
mechanical and chemical methods of 
birth control. Ending three years of 
study on the question, the commission 
last week presented its findings to Pope 


GARY COOPERMAN—THE DETROIT NEWS 


AFTER MARRYING FORMER NUN 
And a Jesuit performed the ceremony. 


Paul VI. Although its precise recom- 
mendations remain secret, the commis- 
sion majority concluded that since the 
love and affection of marriage partners 
is as important as procreation, they are 
entitled to practice contraception when 
there is good and sufficient reason to 
limit the size of their families. 

This argument, which was approved 
by the commission's key subcommittee 
of theologians and even by the general- 
ly conservative Italian members cf the 
Pope's blue ribbon panel of experts, rep- 
resents a new direction in official Cath- 


olic thinking on marriage problems. For 


that reason, a dissenting minority h 
objected strongly and urged that 
only concession be approval of the 
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MIKE ROYKO 
Doomsday in shorts. 


COLUMNISTS 


Love & Hate in Chicago 

Chicago's recent riots in the city's 
Puerto Rican section resulted in eight 
persons shot and dozens more injured by 
rocks and flying glass. No one was more 
riled than Chicago Daily News Colum- 
nist Mike Royko. But as usual, Mike's 
anger had an unexpected target. Mayor 
Richard Daley, he wrote, was quite 
right when he blamed the trouble on 
"outside influences." One of those out- 
side influences, continued Royko, “was 


` Mayor Daley. He manages to attend 


many wakes in his part of town. But 
when the Puerto Ricans invited him to 
a banquet last week—their biggest so- 
cial event of the year, except for the 
riot—he couldn't make it." 

"Another outside influence," added 
Royko, “is Police Superintendent О. W. 
Wilson. He says he has just discovered 
that his men and the Puerto Ricans 
don't get along too well. I don't know 
why the police don't like Puerto Ricans. 
With all of the shooting they are sup- 
posed to have been doing during the 
rioting, they managed to avoid hitting 
any policemen while suffering numerous 
wounds themselves." 

Decline of Indignation. In a city 
where newspaper columnists are almost 
always civic boosters, Mike Royko, 33, 
15 a constant critic. A foe of all forms 

of cant and pomp, he carries on a love- 
hate affair with his home town. He 
writes tenderly of its ethnic neighbor- 
hoods, its traditions and folkways; he 
fires at will at its politicians and their 
pretensions. When public officials raced 
to outdo each other issuing outraged 
statements after an attempted gangland 
killing, Royko sadly noted the decline 
in the “quality of indignant statements.” 
If enough such statements “come pour- 
ing out after someone is shot or Blea 
up,” he wrote, “it is almost as ane a 
solving the crime.” When a Polish alder- 


= 36 
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nan proposed renaming an expressway 
after the Polish General Tadeusz An- 
drzej Bonawentura Kosciuszko, Royko 
explained why the idea would never 
work. "In fact, 9896 of all policemen 
cannot spell it, so it would be impos- 
sible for anyone to get a ticket.” * 

Royko pummels Mayor Daley more 
than anybody else (“Тһе greatest pub- 
lic-works director in the country; he 
just doesn't dig people"). But he has as 
much fun flattening lesser dignitaries. 
When he took out after Fire Com. 
missioner Robert Quinn, Royko wrote: 
"Remember, back in 1959 Quinn was 
the person who put Chicago under its 
first atomic alert. He blew all the air- 
raid sirens late one night because he got 
a kick out of the White Sox clinching a 
pennant. And anyone who can talk his 
way out of sending people into the 
streets in their shorts to await doomsday 
can talk his way out of anything." 

Family Saloons. Royko remembers 
his boyhood as just the right background 
for a future columnist. Born in a mid- 
dle-class Polish neighborhood, he got to 
know the city by tagging along after his 
father, a "tavern tycoon," who bought 
and sold one saloon after another. As 
he grew older, he graduated to impor- 
tant jobs, such as transporting money for 
a bookie operating out of one of his fa- 
ther's taverns. 

Royko had no intention of making 
journalism a career until he landed in 
the Air Force. Threatened with a job as 
cook or MP at Chicago's O'Hare Air 
Force Base, he stumbled onto the fact 
that the base newspaper needed an edi- 
tor and talked his way into the job. It 
didn't last long. He wrote a story about a 
softball pitcher whose tour of duty had 
been extended so that he could play in 
a championship game. When the exposé 
appeared, the base commander shut 
down the paper and transferred Royko 
to officers’ quarters as an orderly. — 

Assorted Affections. After his dis- 
charge, Royko returned to newspaper- 
ing. He started out with a small North 
Side community paper in Chicago, then 
moved to the City News Bureau, which 
sent him to work in every corner of the 
city. In 1959, he got a job as a general- 
assignment reporter for the Chicago 
Daily News. There, his wry style made 
such an impression that he was offered 
a weekly column. Before long, former 
Editor Larry Fanning let him write а 
column three times a week; today he 
turns out an astonishing five. З 

“I Jove neighborhood characters,” he 
says. And his writing continually reflects 
his affection for widely assorted types: 
There was the winsome old lady who 
wandered out daily for two quarts О 
beer, and deftly navigated icy winter 


* Other spelling problems posed by Jand- 
marks bearing Polish names: Bobrytski Woods, 
Ша Park, Grabreski Road, Kosciuszko 
chool. 
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PALMER IN AGONY 


GOLF 


The Ten-Percent Tournament 

William Earl Casper Jr., 35, used to 
be a fat, sick Congregationalist, who 
won a lot of money playing golf. He is 
now a slim, healthy Mormon. Nothing 
else has changed. Last week, at San 
Francisco's Olympic Country Club golf 
course, Billy won the U.S. Open for 
the second time—without even trying 
to win. 

In his own words, he was “just trying 
to finish second." By the time the fourth 
round was half over, Arnold Palmer had 
a seven-stroke lead, and seemed certain 
to break Ben Hogan's 18-year-old Open 
record of 276 for 72 holes. Casper, 
Dave Marr, Tony Lema and Jack Nick- 
laus were battling for the runner-up 
purse of $12,500. Then, in one of the 
most shocking turnabouts in sports his- 
tory, Palmer blew 1) his lead, 2) his 
cool and 3) the tournament. 

Nobody got particularly excited when 

Palmer bogeyed Olympics par-four 
tenth hole, cutting his lead over Casper 
to six strokes—especially after both golf- 
ers parred the eleventh hole and birdied 
the twelfth. Nobody got alarmed when 
Arnie lost a second stroke at the par- 
three 13th. After the l4th, with four 
holes to go, he still had a five-stroke 
lead. Then, with incredible swiftness, 
disaster struck. On the par-three, 150- 
yd. 15th hole, Palmer's No. 7 iron shot 
Strayed off line and caught a yawn- 
ing sand trap to the right of the green. 
He bogeyed the hole, and lost two 
Strokes when Casper curled a downhill, 
30-ft. putt Smack into the center of 
the cup for a birdie. 

Visibly rattled and muttering to him- 

self, Palmer stepped up to the 16th tee 
and proceeded to bounce his drive off 
a tree into the high grass. His sec- 
ond shot, a No. 3 iron, crawled less 
than 100 yds. through the rough. He 
had.to hit a No. 9 iron just to get 
the ball back on the fairway. A stray 
No. 3 wood left Arnie trapped just 
m 
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CASPER IN ECSTASY (PASSIN 
$25,000 buys a lot of mooseburger. 


off the green; he had to explode to 
within 4 ft. of the rim and sink the putt 
to salvage a six—“the greatest six I 
ever made." Another birdie by Casper 
cut Palmer’s lead to one stroke, and 
that stroke vanished when Arnie missed 
a 10-ft. putt on the 17th hole. Both 
golfers parred the 18th, and for the 
24th time in 72 years the U.S. Open 
went into a play-off. 

Beating Arnold Palmer in an Open 
play-off is no longer news; he has been 
involved in three and lost them all. 
Casper did it spectacularly. Once the 
"fat young man" of the pro tour, now 
slimmed down 45 lbs. (to 180 Ibs. on 
his 5-ft. 11-in. frame) on an antiallergy 
diet that includes such entrées as buffalo 
steak and mooseburgers, Billy was con- 
verted to Mormonism last Jan. 1 and 
spent the night before the play-off at- 
tending a church “fireside” 35 miles 
from San Francisco. Next day he fired 
his fourth subpar round of the tourna- 
ment—a one under 69—to beat Palmer 
by four strokes for the $25,000 win- 
ners purse. "Ten percent of it will go 
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McLAREN, HENRY FORD II & AMON 


$800,000 pays for a lot of determination. 


lion, has been the proudest marque in 
racing for more than a decade; and the 
U.S.s Henry Ford II, a businessman- 
turned-sportsman mostly because he 
had a score to settle. Three years ago, 
Ford tried to buy control of Ferrari. 
Ferrari turned him down. 

"Or Else." History was against Ford. 
No U.S. car had ever won at Le Mans; 
Ferraris, on the other hand, had won 
nine times, including the last six years 
in a row. But Ford also had two things 
going for him, money and determina- 
tion. The eight sleek Mark II prototypes 
on which he based his hopes last week 
cost $100,000 apiece, and they were 
the last word in automotive sophistica- 
tion. Only 40 in. high, each packed 
475 horses under its hood. Henry him- 
self was on hand to watch them run, 
and he made no bones about how he 
expected them to finish. *You'd better 
win," he told his director of racing, Leo 
Beebe, “or else." 

Beebe heeded his master’s voice. Pre- 
гасе speed trials proved that the Fords 
were far faster than the three lighter 
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but less powerful (by 70 h.p.) P3 proto- 
types entered by Ferrari. California's 
Dan Gurney set an unofficial lap rec- 
ord of 142.9 m.p.h. in a Mark II, and 
Fords won the first four places on the 
starting grid. That made it easy for 
Beebe. Start in front, he ordered his 
drivers, stay in front, force the Ferraris 
to press, and wait for them to break 
down. It worked. Pouring on the gas, 
nudging 210 m.p.h. on the 3.5-mile-long 
Musanne straight, Ken Miles in the No. 
1 Ford broke the official lap record five 
times in the first 20 laps. Then Gurney 
took over. Driving the No. 3 Ford, he 
bettered Miles's mark three times, final- 
ly equaling his own practice speed of 
142.9 m.p.h. on the 39th lap. Gurney's 
mechanical-rabbit act ended when his 
car conked out on the 270th lap. But 
the damage was done, to the Ferraris. 

"| Bet $1,000." In the eighth hour, 
a Matra-B.R.M. and a C.D.-Peugeot 
collided in the tight Tertre-Rouge turn 
directly in front of Ludovico Scarfiot- 
tüs speeding Ferrari РЗ. Scratch one 
P3. The second P3 went out with a 
broken gearbox after only ten hours, 
and the last of the Ferrari factory pro- 
totypes ground to a stop six hours later 
with a blown head gasket. With Fords 
running one-two-three and no more 
challengers in sight, Team Manager 
Carroll Shelby ordered a slowdown. 
Then Beebe got an inspiration. To make 
the inevitable Ford victory all the more 
impressive, he decided to stage a delib- 
erate dead heat between the leading 
Mark IIs—No. 1. driven by Miles and 
Denis Hulme, and No. 2. piloted by 
New Zealanders Bruce McClaren and 
Chris Amon. Headlights blazing, the 
two Fords coasted across the finish line 
side by side at 15 m.p.h. t 

“It was worth all the effi 
Henry Ford II, downi 
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THE SUPREME COURT 
A Sample of Blood Is Not 

Self-Incriminating Testimony 
If a drunken-driving suspect has 
enough sense to keep his mouth shut, no 
policeman can force him to admit how 
much alcohol he has under his belt. 
But what if the cop demands a blood 
sample which will offer the same 1n- 
formation, and probably more accu- 
rately? A sample the man must give, 
said the Supreme Court. And then it 
buckled down to explaining just why a 
man, who has a constitutional right to 
TOM CARROLL—PI 
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POLICE-SUPERVISED BLOOD TEST 
Before the evidence vanishes. 


silence, must deliver his own blood in 
testimony against himself. 

“We hold that the Constitution does 
not forbid the states minor intrusions 
into an individual's body under strin- 
gently limited conditions," said Justice 
William Brennan, speaking for the slim 
5-to-4 majority that was obviously de- 
termined to defend the court's earlier 
admonitions to police, urging them to 
make more use of scientific crime- 
detection equipment. For that was just 
what a Los Angeles policeman was 
doing after a 1964 auto accident, when 
he caught a whiff of booze on Armando 
Schmerber’s breath and ordered a doc- 
tor to give Schmerber a blood test, 
even though the defendant objected on 
the advice of his attorney. 

Ample Reason. But what about 
Schmerber's contention that the whole 
procedure abridged his Fifth Amend- 
ment right against self-incrimination 
and his Fourth Amendment protection 
against unreasonable search and sei- 
zure? The Fifth, answered Brennan, 
only prohibits "the use of physical or 
moral compulsion to extort communi- 

cations” from a person. It does not ex- 
clude the “body as evidence when it 
may be material.” Lie-detector tests, 
Brennan went on, might very well be 
improper because they involve ques- 
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tioning and verbal testimony. 

As for the Fourth Amendment, Bren- 
nan said simply that all searches and 
seizures are not prohibited—only those 
“not justified in the circumstances” or 
“made in an improper manner.” In this 
case, he said, the policeman who Or- 
dered the blood test had ample reason 
to believe the defendant was drunk 
Had he taken time to get a warrant, the 
evidence might have vanished. Besides 
the blood was taken in a hospital, цп. 
der hygienic conditions. 

Condition of Choice. To many, the 
decision amounted to a suggestion that 
the states employ compulsory blood 
tests in their fight against the grow- 
ing number of highway deaths. If so, 
the suggestion was hardly necessary. 
Many states already employ other 
methods, such as the drunkometer 
breathing apparatus. Seventeen have 
so-called “implied consent laws," mean- 
ing that anyone who drives there agrees 
to submit to a test of some sort or lose 
his road privileges. And a bill about 
to become law in California will give 
drivers a choice between blood, breath 
or urine tests. 

Where such a choice is available, the 
driver in condition to make it will have 
to decide on the spot whether he wants 
the older, more accurate blood test, 
which is accepted in most courts as 
reliable evidence, or the breath and 
urine tests, which may not be as relia- 
ble and are more readily challenged by 
expert witnesses. 


Some Recent Big Decisions 
Are Not Retroactive 


The court had posed the problem for 
itself in two earlier decisions, and last 
week, just before adjourning for the 
summer, it finally got itself off the hook. 
Neither the vague right to remain silent 
that had been recognized by Escobedo 
v. Illinois nor the stricter guidelines for 
police and prosecutors that had been 
laid down in Miranda v. Arizona, an- 
nounced Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
would be applied retroactively. 

Ever since Escobedo, many a con- 
fessed and convicted criminal had seen 
the possibility of retroactivity as a hope 
of getting his case back into court. And 
now, with Miranda to remind police 
that just about any question a suspect 
answers without a lawyer's advice is 1m- 
proper unless he waives his rights, that 
hope seemed bright indeed. Writing for 
a 7 to 2 majority, Warren relocked the 
prison doors. ТО reopen past cases, he 
said, "would seriously disrupt the ad- 
Ministration of our criminal laws. It 
would require the retrial and release of 
numerous prisoners found guilty by 
trustworthy evidence in conformity 
with previously announced constitution- 
al standards.” 

On those pragmatic grounds the court 
turned down the appeal of Sylvester 
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Ultimate Vindication. In essence, that 
meant that federal courts in a variety 
of circumstances will continue to review 
state court convictions just as they hove 
in the past. But pretrial intervention vill 
continue to be a rare tactic. There are, 
added Stewart, specific situations in 


which such intervention is permitted. 


One of them grows Out of the public- 


accommodation section of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. In Georgia v. 
Rachel, a separate decision announced 
the same day, Stewart, speaking this 


time for a unanimous court, held that 


no one may even be prosecuted in a 
state court for peacefully trying to inte- 
grate a public accommodation covered 
by the 1964 act. If anyone is, his case 
may immediately be removed to a fed- 
eral court. 

On behalf of Dissenters Earl Warren, 
William Brennan and Abe Fortas, Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas argued that the 
defendants in the Greenwood case 
should also have been allowed removal. 
The federal courts can and do eventual- 
ly overturn unjust state decisions, he 
conceded, but such ultimate vindication, 
he added wryly, comes only if defend- 
ants "persevere, live long enough, and 
have the patience and the funds to Carry 
their cases for some years through the 
state courts to this court." 


DAMAGE SUITS 
Vin Triste 


In the little Loire valley town of 
Saint-Bouize, where the good life con- 
sists of lolling in the two local bistros 
and sipping the cool white wines of 
Sancerre and Pouilly, Farmer Georges 
Delair's motor-bike accident was a par- 
ticular tragedy. The day an auto 
knocked him over the handle bars onto 
his head, life turned drab indeed for the 
large, affable man. Pains in his head and 
neck impaired his work. Even worse, 
the 33-year-old Delair told the court: 
Before, white wine made me gay, joy- 
ous and optimistic. Now it gives me ter- 
rible headaches, and after a few glasses 
I become Sad or vicious.” For Georges, 
vin du pays had become vin triste: 

For his headaches and his hospital 
expenses, Delair was awarded a total of 
32200 in damages from the car driver. 

nd under a lega] Principle known as 
prejudice d'agrément, which gives a 
Frenchman the right to some recom- 
pense for being deprived of his favorite 
Pleasure, the court threw in a sym- 

olic gesture to take care of the farm- 


er’s lost taste for wine: iti 
ten francs ($2). e с поша 
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MONUMENTS 
Growth on the Hill 


As the nation grows, so grows the 
Capitol building. But for every hand 
raised to make it truly workable, a 
thousand protests rise from preserva- 
tionists who feel that the monument 
should be as immutable and function- 
less as the Statue of Liberty. 

Approval of plans to extend the west 
front of the Capitol was greeted pre- 
dictably last week. Senator Joseph Clark 
of Pennsylvania threatened a bill making 
it a crime to deface the Capitol. Rep- 
resentative Sam Stratton of New York 
promised to organize a committee of 
1,000,000. Senator Mike Monroney of 
Oklahoma called the plans “inconceiva- 
ble.” William Walton, chairman of 
Washington’s Fine Arts Commission, 
said: “We have come to the conclusion 
that to erase this great historic façade 
would be a national tragedy.” 

Problem is, the ancient sandstone 
walls have crumbled like cake, and the 
limited space inside is pinching tightly. 
The $34 million reconstruction will 
move parts of the main facade as much 
as 88 ft. westward, adding 44 acres of 
badly needed floor space distributed 
over seven levels from sub-subbasement 
to attic. Into the new area will fit con- 
ference and committee rooms, 109 of- 
fices for Congressmen, a pair of audi- 
toriums seating 400 each, cafeterias and 
dining rooms seating 1,600 people. 
Many of the new facilities, including 
those for eating, are designed to handle 
tourists who now visit the Capitol at a 
rate of 30,000 a day. Every detail of 
the present painted sandstone exterior 
will be copied as exactly as possible in 
durable white marble. However, an add- 
ed triangular pediment, similar to the 
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one already in place Over the east 
front, and several columns Worth of 
widening are proposed. 

What Spurs on preservationists is that 
the project is controlled by an Archi- 
tect of the Capitol who is not an archi- 
tect. They recall that J. George Stewart 
76, an engineer and onetime Congress- 
man, was responsible for the multimil- 
lion-dollar fiasco of the Rayburn House 
Office Building across the street south 
of the Capitol. Stewart's critics were also 
furious when he used marble in the east 
front extension. 

Oddly enough, Stewart's earliest prede- 
cessor, Dr. William Thornton, was also 
a purely amateur architect. When he 
designed the original Capitol in 1792, 
he begged President Washington to use 
marble. Washington vetoed his request 
as too expensive and supplied sandstone 
from his own quarry. 


MUSEUMS 
Shifting Rapidly 


The citizens of Detroit built their 
first museum of art eight years before 
they built their first automobile back in 
1896. They have been restyling both 
ever since. The first acquisition of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts was a $2,500 
mythological oil called Reading the 
Story of Oenone, an object lesson in 
severe academia by U.S. Artist Francis 
D. Millet. Final proof that the museum 
subsequently made greater and more 
thorough acquisitions had to wait until 
last week when it opened its new 
$3,785,000 wing, doubling previous gal- 
lery space. 

Before, space was so tight that Mil- 
let's Oenone hung in a rack in the base- 
ment—which, considering its slick blah- 
ness, was not a bad idea. There are 
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MAYOR CAVANAGH, MRS. FORD & DIRECTOR WOODS AT OPENING 
For some, the basement's not a bad idea. 
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SEGAL 
An orgy of truth-and-consequences. 


CINEMA 


moments of astonishing tenderness. 
Only during sustained eruptions does 
she lapse into monotony, or look like 
an actress play-acting animosity instead 
of feeling it. As the ambitious young 
prof whose blueprint for success in- 
cludes “plowing a few pertinent wives," 
George Segal exudes callow opportun- 
ism assuredly. And Broadway's Sandy 
Dennis slyly interprets Segal’s child 
bride as a sickly amoeba struggling to 
assert herself among dragons. 

On screen or stage, Author Albee’s 
catalogue of the games people play 
tends to become repetitive, larded with 
Freudian case history, and building to 
a fairly preposterous climax. When 
George and Martha agree to lay to rest 
the ghost of their nonexistent teen-age 
son, there is solemn talk about the 
sterility of illusions, but the real issue 
appears to be a playwright’s need to 
make his verbal fireworks add up to 
something. 

Director Nichols tries to orchestrate 
the flow of dialogue—a brief, pianissi- 
mo respite on the lawn, a drunken 
brawl beside the porch, with nobody 
apparently caring what the neighbors 
think. But too much needless roving 
dissipates mood, and the film's stagiest 
Scene is a confused interlude at a road- 
house café. Nichols does more to en- 


з “DUEL” SCENE 
Nothing racial intended. 
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TAYLOR 


rich Virginia Woolf emotionally. Be- 
neath the surface battles of this love- 
hate saga, he subtly works in evidence 
of the rough affection between George 
and Martha, their easy habits of to- 
getherness and mellowed private jokes; 
and the characters develop more rec- 
ognizable human frailty than they ever 
showed on stage. 


Frontier Freedom Riders 

Duel at Diablo is ostensibly a bat- 
tle between murderous Apaches and a 
company of American folk types who 
are fighting their way with troops, am- 
munition and supplies from a place 
called Fort Creel to a place called Fort 
Concho. Many a sturdy western has 
sprung to life from such straightforward 
plans as these, but Director Ralph Nel- 
son and his scenarists clutter up the 
spectacular Utah scenery with some- 
thing other than frontier history. Clearly 
indebted to more current events, Dia- 
blo's wagon train carries two kinds of 
people: bad guys and freedom riders. 

A. pivotal role is played by Sweden's 
Bibi Andersson, who lends flickering 
pathos to the film as a settler's wife. 
Kidnaped once by Apaches, she yearns 
to go back to the tribe because her hus- 
band (Dennis Weaver) doesn't think 
any decent woman should have lived 
through the ordeal, much less have borne 
a son to an Indian chieftain. Bibi is de- 
fended by a trail scout (James Garner), 
who is determined to find the marshal 
who slew and scalped his Comanche 
wife. Broncobuster Sidney Poitier and 
Scottish Cavalryman Bill Travers point- 
edly underplay the long thought that a 
man's color or accent is no measure 
of his worth. 

With so many warm human issues at 
stake, the attacking Apaches tend to 
come across as more or less unfortunate 
bystanders. Even when bullets and ar- 
rows fly thickest, many just mill aroun 
in the background on horseback, 
though someone had told 
do anything—other 
torturing white men—th 
credit their people. If a 
proves that i 2 
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ORAL SURGERY 
А Radical New Technique 


If an American dentist were to say 
to his patient, “I’m going to break your 
jaw,” he might confidently expect to 
lose the patient. Yet, last week 500 of 
the most eminent U.S. oral surgeons* 
sat on the edges of their chairs at Wash- 
ington’s Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center, as a respected Swiss practitioner 
described his radical, jaw-splitting pro- 
cedures for correcting severe malfor- 
mations. When Zurich’s Dr. Hugo Ob- 
wegeser had finished a presentation that 
took most of three days, Cornell Uni- 
versitys Dr. Stanley Behrman stated 
flatly: “American oral surgeons have 
never been so impressed, and I think 
that all over the country they will try 
his methods.” 

Inside Only. Dr. Obwegeser’s research 
in “the geography of the mouth” and 
his resulting new methods are not for 
the average youngster suffering from a 
“bad bite.” He will still need conven- 
tional orthodontics and have to wear 
braces. Jawbone surgery is mainly for 
people who have stopped growing. 
Sometimes it is needed by the aged to 
permit the successful fitting of den- 
tures; but more often it is needed by 
the many young adults who have the 
chinless “Andy Gump” profile common- 
ly associated with a severe case of 
“buck teeth,” a jaw that sags too far, or 
marked malformation or misplacement 
of either jaw. 

Most U.S. oral surgeons have operat- 
ed from outside the mouth, through the 
neck, usually cutting through the jaw- 
bone to shorten or lengthen jaws. The 
procedure is likely to leave a scar and 
carries the risk of damaging a nerve, 
thus causing facial paralysis, and it 
does not permit the free repositioning 
of parts of the jaw. Only occasionally 
have U.S. surgeons operated entirely 
inside the mouth to move the jaw, 
something. Dr. Obwegeser has made a 


* In the U.S., an oral surgeon is a dentist 
who has taken at least three years of addi- 
tional, specialized training in the treatment of 
the jaw and related structures. 


standard practice, His techniques for 
moving and repositioning entir 
ments of bone, with teeth affixed, Speed- 
ily correct severe defects U.S. surgeons 
have despaired of treating. Because his 
operations are performed entirely in. 
side the mouth, his work has the added 
advantage of leaving no visible scars. 

If the lower jaw is too short, Dr. Op. 
wegeser cuts halfway through its rear. 
ward, ascending segment, the ramus 
on the inner side. On the cheek side. 
he cuts halfway through the bottom 
part of the jawbone. Then he divides 
the bone lengthwise, leaving two pieces 
with half-thickness ends. He slides these 
pieces apart, lengthening the jawbone 
but leaving a space where the lower cut 
was made. Where nonalignment is too 
great to be corrected by an operation 
on the lower jaw alone, Dr. Obwegeser 
may move all or part of the upper jaw. 
With remarkable versatility, he can even 
move it upward or downward, some- 
times removing small pieces of bone to 
achieve the desired repositioning (see 
diagram) and using the chips to space 
out the lower jaw. Bone from a reced- 
ing chin may be removed and replaced 
at the front. 

Disease & Distress. The Austrian-born 
surgeon has operated on more than 
500 patients for a variety of develop- 
mental defects and for conditions re- 
sulting from injuries. Some of his “be- 
fore" photographs showed such star- 
tling malformations that they distressed 
even the military surgeons, but the “aft- 
er" pictures showed astonishingly at- 
tractive repairs. 

“A man may have a first-class brain, 
and yet be unable to get a good job 
because he has an ugly protruding jaw,” 
said the Army's Colonel Robert B. 
Shira, president of the American So- 
ciety of Oral Surgeons. *If he has dif- 
ficulty in chewing, he cannot eat many 
normal foods. He may develop disease 
in the mouth because his teeth don't 
meet properly. Апа he may get a com- 
plex because he doesn't look like other 
people. The psychological factors are 
enormously important. Now, with Ob- 
wegeser's techniques, we can complete- 
ly alter the appearance of the face." 
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SUPPLEMENTS AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE 
More is not necessarily better. 
tion Board decided four years ago that 
the term minimum daily requirement" 
was widely misunderstood and abused. 
In its place, it proposed “Recommend- 
ed Dietary Allowances" of eleven vita- 
mins and six minerals, and last week 
the FDA finally put those recommenda- 
tions into practice.* In almost every 
case the allowances are well below the 

previous “requirements.” 

The FDA also served notice that it 
intends to: 
> Restrict “low-calorie” labeling to 
foods containing 15 or fewer calories 
per serving. 
> Limit “reduced in calorie” claims to 
foods containing 50% fewer calories 
than their natural equivalent. 
> Regulate the added nutrients and the 
amounts of each that may be used in 
fortified foods such as enriched bread, 
cereals and milk products. 

Basic Needs. Vitamin- and mineral- 
fortified foods will have to adhere 
Strictly to the rules. They must not be 
Promoted in any way as effective for 
the treatment or prevention of any dis- 
ease; also outlawed from now on is any 
Sales pitch depending on the argument 
that ordinary foods will not supply ade- 
quate nutrition, or that much of the U.S. 
population is suffering from vitamin or 
mineral deficiencies. _ 

Some families in economically de- 
pressed areas,” Dr. Goddard conceded, 
do not have a varied or plentiful sup- 
ply of foods, even though their diet 
seems to provide basic nutritional 
needs.” But even for them, he insisted, 
vitamin-mineral supplements are not 
the answer. He suggested instead food- 


distribution programs to provide a 
more varied diet. 


218 vitamins are A, D, E, C (ascorbic 
а АА py mamine) В, (riboflavin), Nia- 
5 ae ОПС acid, pantothenic acid, and 
12. ihe minerals are calcium, phosphorus 
magnesium, iron, iodine and copper. : 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Peter Snell, 27, New Zea- 
land track champ, who in 1962 broke 
three world records in eight days; and 
Sally Turner Snell, 24: their first child, 
a girl; in Auckland, New Zealand. 


Married. Rod Laver, 27, Australian 
tennis star, the second amateur ever to 
win the Australian, Wimbledon, French 
and U.S. titles in one year (1962), now 
top moneymaker on the pro circuit; and 
Mary Bensen, 35, California account- 
ant; she for the second time; in San 
Rafael, Calif. 


Married. Mamie Van Doren, 33, 
bosomy starlet (High School Confiden- 
tial); and Lee Meyers, 19, $50,000 
bonus pitcher (California Angels) still 
in the minors; she for the third time; 
in Boise, Idaho. 


Divorced. John Schlesinger, 43, one 
of South Africa's biggest land develop- 
ers, currently worth $70 million; by 
Anna Lee Iva Schlesinger, 42, a New 
Yorker he married during a World War 
II stint as a U.S. Air Force bombardier; 
on uncontested grounds of adultery; aft- 
er 22 years of marriage, including eight 
years of separation, and two children; 
in Pretoria, South Africa. 


Divorced. William О. Douglas, 67, 
Supreme Court Justice for 25 years; by 
Joan Martin Douglas, 26, his third wife; 
on uncontested grounds of cruel treat- 
ment and personal indignities; after less 
than three years of marriage (she won 
the right to resume her maiden name); 
in Yakima, Wash. 


Died. Ferdinando Innocenti, 74, one 
of the Milan industrialists responsible 
for Italy's post-World War II economic 
boom, best known for his Lambrettas, 
the low-cost scooter that in the 1950s 
helped put every paisano in the driver's 
seat, but which were only a small part 
of his $500 million empire producing 
steel tubing, heavy machinery, steel fur- 
naces (including a recently completed 
$400 million steel mill in Venezuela) 
and English Austins and Mini-Minors 
with zippy Latin bodies; of a heart 
attack; in Milan. 


Died. Ed Wynn, 79, the “Perfect 
Fool”; of cancer; in Los Angeles (see 
SHOW BUSINESS). 


Died. Pierre Montet, 80, internation- 
ally respected French archaeologist who, 
after finding the world’s oldest alpha- 
betical inscription at a Lebanon site i 
1922, went on to spend 20 years 
vating at the Nile Delta 
onetime capital of anei 
covering through the 
mies of Pharaoh 
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The Regimental Tie 

Its one thing to wear a button that 
ѕауѕ WE TRY HARDER; it’s another to 
prove it. When Board Chairman Robert 
C. Townsend of Avis Rent-A-Car 
turned up at his office in Garden City, 
N.Y., one day wearing his company 
blazer—the kind worn by Avis folks 
who deal with the public—a bunch of 
his subordinates started trying harder. 
They began wearing their own Avis 
blazers, red or blue, to the office. Soon 
supervisory personnel in Avis stations 


OOM MEETING 


man, no longer jealousy of ba 9 
grey. A fig for Braniff еы 
in Pucci bloomers. Even those NS 
chaps with their blazers and TRY but- 
tons shrink to insignificance when one 
no longer has to go to work one day in 
a blue suit, another day in brown, No 
more agonizing morning quandaries 
over what tie to wear! Except, 
course, for Fidelity's girls. They wear 
grey skirts with their blazers. No ties. 

The only worry is over the day the 
boss might bark: "You're fired? Turn 
in your clothes!" Fidelity has thought 
of that. An employee who stays on for 
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Their esprit was a credit to de corps. 


all over the world were wearing them. 
Last week a group of 16 of them posed 
happily for their picture in the Garden 
City board room—all got up in red for 
the occasion. There is no rule that says 
they have to dress alike, but it does give 
them a sense of community, a kind of 
feeling that even though they are No. 25 
they don't look No. 2. 

Such corporate happiness could be 
catching. It has already caught on with 
the people at the Fidelity Bankers Life 
Insurance Co. of Richmond, Va. Fi- 
delity has laid out $23,000 to outfit 117 
employees with identical wardrobes be- 
LN Meurs President. Harold 

. S explai “it f 
ANE resa ams, "it furthers our 

Esprit at Fidelit me 
socks, a burt RCM ше 
ted blue-and-gold striped regimental tie 
grey slacks, shiny black shoes, navy 
blazer with brass buttons and a gold F 
on the breast pocket. Neat, but not too 
gaudy. Even in the office, as he feeds 
1ВМ cards into the computer, the Fidel- 
ity man is certainly a credit to de corps. 
No longer is there suppressed boyhood 
envy of the white-suited Good Humor 
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a year can keep his uniform on leaving. 
Except for the crest. The code says 
that the crest must be surrendered. But 
it won't be easy, turning in that good 
old golden F. 


WINES & SPIRITS 
Dry to the Last Drop 


A visitor would never know it, but 
Mississippi is the only state in the Union 
not to have repealed Prohibition. Until 
this week, that is. Only after Governor 
Paul Johnson warned that he would en- 
force the law and *dry up this state like 
the Sahara" (Time, Feb. 11) did Mis- 
sissippi's bourbon-liking voters agree to 
legalize  drink—following 58 futile 
years of Prohibition. This week at long 
last, liquor became legal in Mississippi- 

It was about time. In a nation that 
Still supports a substantial bootlegging 
Industry, nowhere was the law more 
openly derided and easily flouted than 
in Mississippi. In Vicksburg, menus 
listed mixed drinks, and bars and pack- 
age Stores operated undisguised and ad- 
Verüsed their wares in strident neon. 
Indeed, the state itself was an active 
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T MOCKUP AT BURBANK 


LOCKHEED SS 


733, it could achieve the same speed 
and stratospheric altitude as Lockheed’s 
2000. Boeing is building a mockup, 
plans to display it around September. 
The plane has just undergone major 
modifications, making it heavier (300 
tons v. Lockheed’s 250 tons), longer (298 
ft. v. 273 ft.) and more capacious (300 
passengers, six abreast instead of five). 

The changes not only improved the 
plane’s payload, but also cured defects 
in its design. Tests showed that exhaust 
from Boeing’s wing-mounted engines 
would buffet and overheat the tail. De- 
signers moved the engines to the under- 
side of an enlarged tail. That, in turn, 
enabled them to increase the area of 
the pivoting wing so that the plane 
could take off and land more slowly 
and silently. With that, said Boeing SST 
Engineering Director H. W. Withington 
last week, “Lockheed no longer has us 
beaten, as it thought it did last year.” 
Replied Lockheed President Daniel J. 
Haughton: “The race will be close.” 

Three-Year Handicap. Lockheed 
could still increase the size of its SST 
entry to match Boeing’s, but it would 
have to hurry. Both companies must 
submit their final-designs to the Gov- 
ernment by Sept. 6, as must General 
Electric and the Pratt & Whitney divi- 
sion of United Aircraft Corp., which 
are battling for the $6 billion worth of 
Jet-engine business. The airlines and the 
Federal Aviation Agency hope to pick 
two winners by January, award a con- 
tract to build a prototype followed by 
production models that will fly com- 
mercially by 1974. 

The U.S. has no time to lose if it 
Марі, to capture the majority of the 
= es ene world Market for superson- 
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n SAM over the European models. 
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twice as many passengers and, thanks 
to its ‘heat-resistant titanium skin, fly 
faster. The Concorde is limited to 1,450 
m.p.h. by its aluminum body, but it 
will be cheaper: only $15 million or 
$16 million compared with $30 mil- 
lion for the U.S. supersonic plane. (To- 
day's big passenger jets cost about 
$7,000,000). 

Payoff. Washington so far has picked 
up 7596, or $175 million, of SST de- 
velopment costs, and the bill may well 
soar to $4 billion. The Government 
intends not only to recoup its money 
but also to repay the losing firms' in- 
vestment through still unspecified pro- 
duction royalties. Boeing has poured 
in $30 million of its own, has 2,400 
Seattle technicians at work on the proj- 
ect. Lockheed has invested nearly $31 
million in ten years of research and 
facilities for 1,900 engineers and other 
experts. In the engine competition, G.E. 
has spent $20 million, United Aircraft 
about $15 million. 

Staggering as those stakes are, the 
payoff promises to be well worth the 
effort. By FAA estimates, the SST could 
create at least 50,000 jobs for the 
prime contractors and their suppliers in 
46 states, add $10 billion over 20 years 
to the nation's dollar-earning exports 


—of which the aircraft industry is al- _— 


ready a major source. iL 


Arms & Men at Continental 


Four years ago Continental Airlines, 
a carrier winging westward from Chi- 
cago, ruffled some bigger birds in the 
industry by introducing jet “economy” 
air fares 20% below coach rates. That 
blue-yonder experiment helped to at- 
tract so many customers that Continen- 
tal increased its revenues from 563 mil- 


lion in 1961 to last year's $117 million, =~ 


and other lines quickly foll D 
odd lot of special rates. ее 
tinental was trying to^ 
It asked Civil Ae 
mission to in 
stand-by faresi 
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the economy fare. For any passenger 
willing to wait for a seat on a space- 
available basis starting at 9:35 p.m., a 
one-way Chicago-Los Angeles ticket, for 
example, would cost $60 instead of $90. 

Lately the line has been advancing 
in several other directions. Last month a 
CAB examiner recommended that Conti- 
nental and two other lines be granted the 
Pacific Northwest-to-Southwest routes, 
the last major runs in the U.S. still 
without through air service. Last week 
the Pentagon announced that Conti- 
nental's minimum-guarantee contract to 
airlift troops to Viet Nam would be in- 
creased fourfold, to $30 million in 1967. 
And Los Angeles-based Continental an- 
nounced a $64 million order for ten 
more jets. In all, Continental is investing 
$196 million to add 30 planes by 1968, 
doubling the size of its jet fleet. 

Stealing Second Base. Continental's 
celerity is largely the work of its long- 
time (since 1938) President Robert For- 
man Six, a onetime merchant seaman 
who built the airline up from a puddle 
jumper. Six, 58, is a theatrical sort 
whose three marriages—to a California 
socialite, Actresses Ethel Merman and 
Audrey Meadows, his present wife— 
created a standard gag at Continental: 
"Bob is batting .500. Three for Six." 
With a flair for gaudy promotion, he 
has equipped his golden-tailed jets with 
golden toilet seats. His public-relations 
men once hired two dozen dwarfs, 
dressed them in golden space suits and 
sent them romping through hotel lobbies 
in a promotion stunt; another time, the 
р.г. men tried to "kidnap" a Chicago 
White Sox second baseman from a 
helicopter. 

Six is also an audacious salesman 
whose knack for stretching a dollar 
impresses the. investment bankers and 
makes him worth his annual salary of 
$132,000, second highest in the industry 
(after Pan Am Chairman Juan Trippe). 
Under Six, Continental has adopted 
"perpetual maintenance,” “a system that 
substitutes frequent brief overhauls for 
-long layovers in the shop, helping to 
raise.daily operating time of its aircraft 
to as much as 17 hours, well above the 
industry's norms. Six has been able to 
recruit outstanding executives. For sev- 
en years his No. 2 man was Harding Law- 


—rence, now the successful president of 


Ж. Last year Six hired Pierre Sal- 
звекне former presidential press sec- 
Clary who, as Continental’s vice presi- 
dent. Or-international affairs, certainly 
‘has mot hurt its drive for U.S. Gov- 
в ET ness, 
Knock Wood. Because Conti 

eagerly chased such business ELM 
other lines. were hesitant, «its wholly 
owned subsidiary, Continental Air Serv- 
ices, has built à considerable enterprise 
in South Viet Nam, Laos and Thailand 
where it is second in activity о ly to 
Air America (TIME, June 3). Its Жепсу 
of 42 planes airlifts rice to Meo tribes- 
men beleaguered by Red rebels and might 
just be flying arms and men for the 
CIA and the Pentagon. Says Salinger 


dryly: “In Viet Nam we fly personnel 
48-49 
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and supplies around the country, 
of the landing strips aren’t vee 
from the Viet Cong operations, but ке 
far—knock wood—we haven't had Es 
planes involved in military Operations.» 
Bob Six obviously wants his line to , et 
all the experience it can in the Рас к 
and to impress the U.S. Government 
favorably—in hopes of capturing a piece 
of the promising civilian business there 
Figuring that nonmilitary traffic across 
the Pacific will continue to boom, Con- 
tinental has applied for several Toutes 
from the U.S. fanning across the ocean 
to New Zealand and Korea. The awards 
will be decided, probably not before 
1968, by the one man most concerned 
with performance in Viet Nam: the Presi- 
dent of the U.S. 


S. S. KRESGE & SON (LEFT) 
There's gold in all that silver. 


RETAILING 


Kresge's Ten Billion Dimes 
Employees at S. S. Kresge Co. say 
that their founder has always “looked at 
money as a tool,” and there is no doubt 
that Sebastian Spering Kresge has used 
dimes as crowbars. When he was in- 
formed years ago that his variety-store 
chain had reached sales of $10 million, 
he noted that the sum was “100 million 
dimes." Closely watching the pennies as 
well, Kresge insisted that he “never 
spent more than 304 for lunch in my 
life," and admitted giving up golf out of 
fear of losing too many golf balls. For 
all his personal frugality, Kresge has 
often been willing to spend millions on 
his company, helped to weld it into the 
nation’s second Jargest variety-store 
chain, whose stores, now 918 in num- 
ber, had sales last year of $851 million. 
_ Last week, troubled by failing eye- 
Sight, S. S. Kresge at 98 retired as 
chairman of the company he has nur- 
tured for 69 years, Turning to younger 
blood, Kresge directors gave the chair- 
manship to S. S.’s son, Stanley, 66, who 
ast year had to relinquish his vice- 
Presidency upon reaching the firm's 
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ADVERTISING 
For Those Who Sell Young 


the father of siX young consum- 
p nine to 18, Chicago's Paul C. 
Harper Jr. is personally interested in that 
age group. AS the president of Need- 
ham, Harper & Steers, Inc., an adver- 
tising agency with annual billings of 
about $90 million, he has a stake in the 
remarkable market made up of the na- 
tions 25 million teen-agers, who have 
an annual disposable income of $13 bil- 
lion, buy 24% of the nation's wrist- 
watches, 30% of its low-priced cam- 
eras, 45% of its soft drinks, and have 
a significant say in another $30 billion 
in family purchases. Last week, in a 
speech to Chicago businessmen, Adman 
Harper, 45, gave some avuncular ad- 
vice on how—and how not—to woo 
the teen market. 

Two basic points have to be kept in 
mind, he said. One is that there is no 
typical teen-ager. “To try to ascribe 
rigid characteristics to 25 million peo- 
ple in an open society that talks a lot 
about individual achievement is playing 
a dangerous game.” The other is that 
young Americans are “more thoughtful 
than they have ever been before,” and 
they can also be mercurial. “The surest 
way for an advertiser to assure being 
turned off or tuned out is for him to 
portray an obsolete fad, dance or mode 
of dress. Since these things can change 
overnight, or at least much faster than 
advertisers want to change commercials, 
it’s best to avoid these transitory as- 
pects of teen existence.” 

It is also best to avoid attempts to 
talk teen slanguage. “It won’t work for 
parents—and it might be disastrous for 
advertisers—to try to get chummy with 
teen-agers by telling. them that their 
products are ‘boss, tough, out of sight, 
fab or dyno.’ Those of us who are re- 
quired to establish some form of com- 
munication with teen-agers had better 
stick to our particular idiom of Ameri- 


can English, or risk making damn fools 
of ourselves.” 


INSURANCE 
Good-Humored Salesmen 

ГЇЇ be dropping in to see you,” In- 
surance Salesman Steve Nielsen told a 
armer оп the telephone in Hollister, 
daho. Suppose we meet at my office 
A 9 o'clock?" Somewhat baffled by that, 
t e prospect asked: “Where is your 
sie Replied Nielsen: “Right in 

our 0 і 
ae у arm—T']l bring my office 
ё ius he did. Nielsen drove up ina 
evrolet van that contained telephone, 
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air conditioning, fluorescent lights, desk, 
couch, wall-to-wall carpeting and draw- 
ers of files, facts and insurance tables. 
He went to work with statistical tables 
and a desk calculator, and had soon 
figured out—and sold—a $9,000 policy. 

The mobile office is one of two on 
the road since March for John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co., the 
nation's fifth largest insurance firm. Us- 
ing them, salesmen have so far written 
about $1,500,000 worth of policies for 
farmers and small-town businessmen. 
The man who conceived the idea had 
reason to believe that it would succeed. 
Robert E. Dye, 51, a John Hancock vice q 
president, worked his way through the i 


TED STRESHINSKY 


HANCOCK AGENT & CUSTOMER 
Mobility is the best policy. 


University of California as a Good 
Humor man, shifted the chocolate- 
coated sell from ice cream to insurance. 
Dye was concerned because his San 
Francisco office handles twelve largely 
rural states where farmers have plump 
incomes—in California they average 
$12,000 yearly—but tend to buy little 
insurance. “Life insurance isn't pur- 
chased,” he says, "it's sold. So it is vital 
to take the product to the potential 
buyer and show it to him." Dye spent 
$12,000 on two vans, equipped them 
much more thoroughly than ordinary 
autos ever could be, and laid out the 
interiors so that the salesman's desk 
blocks the doors, making it difficult for 
a prospect to leave before putting his 
own John Hancock on a policy applica- 
tion. In the vans salesmen also recruit 
and train small-town insurance 
for the company, an 
brokers explain com 
group insurance policie 
The mobile un ге 
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WORLD BUSINES. 


FOOD 


An All-Consuming Opportunity 


As it did in 1963 and again in 1965, 
Russia turned to the West last week 
to replenish its perilously low stock of 
grain. The Soviets swallowed their pride 
and contracted to pay Canada $744 
million cash for 336 million bushels of 
wheat over the next three years. With 
that and its recent deal to sell 250 mil- 
lion bushels to Red China, wheat-rich 
Canada has committed to the Commu- 
nist countries practically all its remain- 
ing grain surplus until 1970. 

These sales add up to only one symp- 
tom of a profound change that has 
overtaken the world's food supply. With 
the earth's population growing twice as 
fast as food production, North America 
and Australia have become the bread- 
basket for more than half the world. 
The U.N.’s Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization estimates that per capita 
food output will actually decline 2% 
this year and that more than 3,000,000 
people will die of malnutrition. This 
problem has created challenges and op- 
portunities for companies with the tal- 
ent to help end hunger. 

Seed & Pesticides. From Manila to 
Maracaibo, Western capital and tech- 
nology are at work today producing 
fertilizer, farm machinery, seed and 
pesticides—and teaching peasant farm- 
ers how to use them. They are also 
marketing new foods. In Colombia, 
Quaker Oats is promoting a powdered 
cereal that contains cottonseed flour, 
corn meal, sorghum and yeast to add 
body-strengthening vitamins and pro- 
tein to diets in which their lack 
dwarfs and weakens millions of children 
each year. Minneapolis-based Archer- 
Daniels-Midland is shipping a protein- 
enriched powdered-soybean beverage 
to countries as far off as Korea. Corn 
Products Co. is working on hybrid seeds 
to improve corn yields in South Amer- 
ica, recently brought out an enriched 
version of a familiar Brazilian baby 
food called Maizena. Says Executive 
Vice President Beverly Warner: “Un- 
less you take 30 years to educate peo- 
ple, you must give them nutritional 


foods through things they are accus- 
tomed to.” 


_ The 
“AS in ferti 


underdeveloped i 
Mobil. Oil and Allied Ch 
teamed with a local firm to build a $20 
million urea-and-ammonia_plant. Esso 
Chemical Co. is investing $200 million 
in fertilizer factories in 13 areas as dis- 
parate as Aruba and Malaysia, In the 
Philippines, Esso built a fertilizer plant 
and sent teams of native salesmen out 
into the paddies to show suspicious 
farmers how much more money they 
could earn by using agricultural chem- 
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icals. Last week a three-man Indian 
government delegation headed by Agri- 
culture Secretary B. Sivaraman came to 
Washington to seek American Capital 
to expand India’s lagging state-run fer- 
tilizer industry, 

In related fields, International Har- 
vester and Bombay’s Mahindra are 
building a tractor plant in India, and 
De Kalb (Ш.) Agricultural Association 
Inc., is about to expand its Punjab seed 
farm. American Cyanamid js teaching 
livestock raising in Thailand, Venezue- 
la and 18 other countries. Caterpillar 
Tractor this month began a land- 
development demonstration in which it 
will clear 250 acres of Costa Rican rain 
forest, build five miles of access roads 
for farms big enough (25 acres) to 
feed more than their own occupants. 

Vanishing Surpluses. For the short 
run, U.S. officials believe that the West 
can export enough food, chemicals and 
machines to keep famine at bay in most 
of the world. That job, however, will 
not be as easy as it once might have 
been. The U.S.’s glut of farm crops has 
declined sharply. The wheat surplus, 
for example, has fallen 54% in three 
years, to 550 million bu., which is less 
than the one-year domestic supply that 
the Government considers to be the 
strategic minimum. In a fundamental 
economic shift, President Johnson re- 
cently asked American farmers to plant 
15% more wheat acreage this fall, 
largely to help feed the hungry nations. 
Last week he ordered Agriculture Sec- 
retary Orville Freeman to consider put- 
ting still more idle farm land back into 
production next year. Said Freeman: 
“There is no more surplus of wheat.” 

In the long run, Freeman and oth- 
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RUSSIA 


Inside Libermanism 
economics of Communism, 


ever. he h 
and warn. T 
Wilson said: 


The new З Е 
which accepts the profit motive, is 
spreading through the Soviet bloc more 


rapidly than blue jeans and Beatle bal- 
lads. Dubbed “Libermanism” in the 
West, after Russian Economist Evsei 
Liberman (Tıme cover, Feb. 12, 1965), 
it calls for less bureaucratic planning 
and controls, more freedom for manag- 
ers to decide what to make and how 
to sell it, and profit sharing for workers 
and management. In Russia, 243 enter- 
prises employing 1,000,000 people have 
been Libermanized. This week Russia's 
entire tobacco and tea industries will be 
converted. By years end one-third of 
Soviet industry is scheduled to adopt 
the system, and by 1968 the Russians 
plan to have all their important industry 
working for some form of profit. 

The New Measure. How does the 
system work, and how warmly is it be- 
ing welcomed? A rare inside view comes 
from Iosif Ioffe, chief economist of a 
1,700-worker knitwear factory near 
Moscow, who wrote a candid article 
for the Economist of London. Before 
Jan. 1, says Ioffe, "every phase of ac- 
tivity of the factory was subject to 
rigid—the most rigid— control." For in- 
stance, "directions were given for every 
three-month period as to the number 
of workers to be employed in each 
category, and the total payroll and 
average wage for each category." Worst 
of all, "the superior bodies kept revising 
the plan indicators all year round, once 
every two weeks on the average. Since, 
while changing one indicator, they ne- 

lected ise t : у 
E to revise the others, the result- 
ing confusion can only be imagined." 
Son Ap UR ARE 
toupee meee ay. The plan continues 
P us, but it is quite a dif- 

nt kind of plan. Only a few indices 
us handed down to us by the superior 
dd IU index itself—the vol- 
Beer oie 5019—15 characteristic. 
the basic me po разі produced, Ае 
ficiency. The "n or a R 
(Qum а уы mand for disposal of 

е goods forces the factory to make 
them of high quality.” s i 


loffe says : 
Says, almost in wonderment, 
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splendidly bureaucratic 
Knitted Goods Depart- 
ndustry Ministry of the 
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EE 1а 
LIBERMAN & WORKER 
Wonderment over supply and demand. 


“We now produce only what is in de- 
mand. Without asking for anybody's 
permission (with the exception of that 
of the buyer!), we discontinue obsolete 
lines of production and start new ones." 
He added: "We are no longer hedged 
in by average wages for certain cate- 
gories of workers and all the rest of it. 
We are able to vary the workers in each 
category so as to meet the needs of 
production—something we were unable 
to do before." 

Productivity Up. Profits now roll in, 

and they are "perfectly legitimate under 
socialism." A large part of the profits— 
Ioffe does not specify how much—re- 
main “at the full disposal of the fac- 
tory” instead of being siphoned off for 
the government budget. These are used 
for bonuses (amounting to an average 
two weeks’ extra pay a year), workers’ 
housing and vacation homes, and for 
reinvestment. "Formerly, in solving 
auestions of expansion and moderniza- 
tion, we were dependent on the central 
budget. At present we are largely in- 
dependent, since we have our own mon- 
ey to spend on these purposes.” Since 
January, sales at the factory have risen 
1.4%, profits 6.9%, wages 8.9%. and 
productivity 11.1%. Says Ioffe: “We 
are building a new shop and renewing 
our equipment. Especially gratifying is 
the fact that the quality of our products 
has been high and sales quite satisfac- 
tory: we have had no overstocking or 
reclamations." 

For all that, the Soviets are treading 
more carefully than some other Eastern ~ 
Europeans, notably the Hungarians and = 
Czechs. Says loffe: “We do not allow — - 
ourselves to run wild with our plams-" 

Soviet managers apparentl 
little freedom to determine 
lofle does not mention this 
Most important, 
of a suggestion | 
be privately 
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All the World's a Playpen 


JAMES BOSWELL: THE EARLIER YEARS 
(1740-1769) by Frederick A. Pottle. 
606 pages. McGraw-Hill. $12.50. 


Scotland’s James Boswell (1740-95) 
has done most of his growing in the 
grave. Until he died, his Life of Samuel 
Johnson was more esteemed as a feat of 
stenography than as a work of litera- 
ture. In the 19th century, the book was 
accurately revalued as the first great bi- 
ography in English, but its author was 
dismissed by proper Victorians as a 
whoremongering buffoon. “Servile and 
impertinent,” Lord Macaulay called 
him, “а bigot and a sot, a talebearer, a 


GEORGE B. KEELEY 


LAUTE 
оуу, 


мш 
- ‘tre 


Poo a {4а 4 
BIOGRAPHER POTTLE 
Seasoned in sensibility. 


common butt in the taverns of London.” 
But Boswell was to have the last word 
—in fact, several million of them. 

In Ireland’s Malahide Castle, at in- 
tervals between 1925 and 1941, Bos- 
well’s descendants discovered a vast 
mass of manuscript stacked in a hide- 
ous old ebony cabinet, in the moldy loft 
of a barn, in an ancient croquet box. It 
was the literary find of the century; 
thousands of Boswell’s letters, notes for 
the Life and drafts of it in his own hand, 

Ove all the manuscript of his master- 
piece—the voluminous journal he kept 
for 35 years. Published in seven install- 
ments between 1950. and 1963, the 
Journal (which sold 2,500,000 copies) 

transformed the lusty laird 


known facts of his life. 
A new biography was obvious] e 
order, and the first half of one has ya 
been supplied by the man best qualified 
to write it: Yale's Frederick A. Pottle, 
68, who for 37 years has served as cus- 
todian and editor of the Boswell papers. 
With phrases and perceptions long sea- 
soned in sensibility, he builds 'a warm, 
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complex and radically altered portrait 
of his subject. The face shows the m 
old clutter of confusions: arrogance 
snobbery, priggery, pushiness, stingi- 
ness, grossness, rampant infantilism 
But behind the confusions, Роне per. 
ceives the fundamental fear and hunger 
in the man and, more acutely than an 

earlier biographer, discerns his peculiar 
powers: the geysering energy, the shim- 
mering charm, the surging sympathy 
and undefended heart that left him open 
to a range of experience the greatest 
novelists alone outreach. Yet for all his 
genius, Boswell as Pottle sees him is 
common man in microcosm, an all-too- 
human being rattling, prattling, wrig- 
gling, giggling, creeping, weeping along 


NATIONAL LLE OF SCOTLAND 
„> n E 


BOSWELL AT 25 
Man in microcosm. 


through a procrastinated adolescence 
like a great big lovable ninny who be- 
lieves that all the world is his playpen 
and all possible experience his pabulum. 
Duty to Enjoy. He was born in Edin- 
burgh, the first son of a stern Scots ju- 
rist and a mother who spoiled her little 
Jamie to make up for his father's puri- 
tanical severity. At 17, while studying 
in Edinburgh, he fell platonically in love 
with an older woman who was Catholic, 
and when his father precautiously trans- 
ferred him to the University of Glas- 
gow, Boswell ran off to London, intend- 
ing to be converted and take holy or- 
ders. Before taking orders, he took a 
girl named Sally Forrester, whose 
charms persuaded him of his "duty to 
enjoy" a secular life. He enjoyed it so 
much that even a case of “that distem- 
per with which Venus plagues her vota- 
ries"—the first of a dozen or more at- 
tacks of gonorrhea he suffered in his 
20s—failed to revive his religious con- 
Victions, When a Scottish nobleman in- 
troduced him to the Duke of York, Bos- 
Well decided that London was the life 
for him. 
2 Back in Edinburgh, having once more 
catched a Tartar” in a “mansion О 
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other respects. Unlike his father, Em- 
peror Taisho, a dandy who liked to 
emulate Kaiser Wilhelm by waxing and 
curling his mustache and galloping 
around on a horse, Hirohito neither 
looked nor acted warlike. From a gen- 
tle, somewhat toothy, thin-chested little 
boy, he grew into a gentle, somewhat 
toothy, thin-chested little man, who 
loved nothing better than to go splash- 
ing around for specimens for his marine- 
biology collection. Unlike his bold and 
high-living grandfather, Emperor Meiji, 
who used to select his bed partner by 
dropping a silk handkerchief in front of 
a court concubine, Hirohito became a 
happy family man and refused to take 
a concubine, even after his Empress 
gave him four daughters in a row (the 
fifth child was a boy). 

Cut Down to Size. Such biographical 
details, competently researched, make 
good reading. But Leonard Mosley, a 


: = aes 
MacARTHUR & HIROHITO (SEPT. 1945) 
Destroying a myth to save a nation. 


a R 


columnist for the London Daily Express, 
pads his story needlessly. He speculates 
on whether Hirohito could have prevent- 
ed Pearl Harbor. Mosley says yes—but 
that the Emperor’s advisers cleverly 
avoided giving him complete informa- 
tion until it was too late. Chances are, 
however, that Hirohito could not have 
Ma йы © since for all practi- 

\ [ Oses i 1 
own Warlords, e was a prisoner of his 

Similarly, Mosley misses the oj 

when he коле Doulas MacArthur's 
occupation forces of indulging in un- 
seemly harassment when they ordered 
the palace staff cut and demanded that 
the Emperor renounce his “divinity.” 
Far from aiming to “cut the Emperor 
down to size,” as Mosley suggests, Mac- 
Arthur was implementing a plan that 
had been drawn up long before Japan 
toppled. The U.S. needed the Emperor 
“to save the Japanese nation from dis- 
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integration, But only by 
myths of royal invincibilj 
could the victors set the Stage 
litical democracy in Japan. he pl 
succeeded admirably—and jt is PR 
son Hirohito is the happy ang 
monarch he is today. 


Lady Luck 


IT ONLY HURTS A MINUTE Ь 
H H y D 
Mankiewicz. 312 pages. Putnam. Solos “ 


admireq 


As he stands shaving himsel i 
40th birthday, Lew White hai OR 
knowledge the fact that he js strictly A 
tinhorn. He has been many things in his 
life—honor student, salesman, husband 
—but the only thing Lew has ever been 
full time is a compulsive gambler 
Somewhere along the line he has lost his 
nerve. Now he is only a house player 
for a California casino, holding cards 
and shooting craps for hourly wages, 

But one predawn morning a golden 
hussy named Lisa Fortune comes glid- 
ing into Lew’s life, holding a double-ace 
flush (with a joker for the second ace) 
for a fat pot. This Fortune dame smiles 
on Lew, invites him into her white Cadil- 
lac and her wide bed, and even gives him 
tantalizing glimpses into her cool brain, 
which calculates odds as effortlessly as 
a parimutuel machine, Suddenly, Lew 
can’t lose for winning. On a single long 
weekend, he parlays a $130 grubstake 
into a fat $60,000 and ends up in Las 
Vegas trying to break the bank. 

Out of this flimsy little fable, Author 
Mankiewicz (See How They Run, Trial) 
has made a surprisingly believable and 
engrossing tale. He also describes in de- 
tail every conceivable game of chance, 
from blackjack to jai alai, from dime- 
ante poker to horse racing, which will 
either bore or fascinate the reader de- 
pending on his capacity for instruction. 


The Master & the Counterfeit 


THE BIG KNOCKOVER by Dashiell 
Hammett. 355 pages. Random House. 
$5.95. 

THE BY-PASS CONTROL by Mickey 
Spillane. 220 pages. Dutton. $3.95. 


Mickey Spillane is a direct literary 
descendant of Dashiell Hammett, al- 
though it would be imprecise to stress 
the word literary in reference to Spil- 
lane. Hammett, who died in 1961, cre- 


.ated the tough-guy private eye, who has 


since taken up permanent residence in 
the ghetto world of detective fiction, 
but none of Hammett’s many imitators 
ranks lower than Mickey Spillane. Any- 
опе who bothers to measure Spillane s 
latest Tiger Mann mystery against this 
Posthumous collection of Hammett s 
Continental Op Stories, first published in 
the 2205 in Black Mask magazine, will 
instantly see why. 4 
Like Spillane’s other hero, Mike 
Hammer, Tiger Mann is not tough at 
all, merely brutal, The book opens with 
„апа gratuitously killing an enemy who 
is already moribund, It ends with Mann's 
equally unnecessary murder of a woman 
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БҮЛЕП. cast album is a delight, combin- 
Eo lyrical score with fine singing and 
ing © 


heer charm. 
S MOT ONLY PETER COOK . . . BUT ALSO 


ca). Two of the fun- 

tv MOORE (Dec Г 
рар of Beyond the Fringe make 
dialect ventures into such subjects as an 
AT of leaping 1005 and hanging The 


Laughing Cavalier in the “lav.” They are 


every bit as beyond as ever. 

CLEO LAINE-WOMAN TALK (Fontana). 
Miss Laine is one of England's best song 
stylists: on this LP she puts her own cool, 
husky mark on such standards as J Cover 
the Waterfront and By Myself. 

THE INCOMPARABLE GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 
(Ace of Clubs). Original recordings from 
the ’30s by the unforgettable Gertie. Brit- 
ish Decca has other memorable reissues 
on its Ace of Clubs label, including one 
of Jack Buchanan and Jessie Matthews. 

DOMINIC BEHAN—IRELAND SINGS (Pye). 
Dominic Behan is ПО ethnic purist. He 
collects his folk songs from pubs and dis- 
tant relations, writing new verses and cho- 
ruses to fill gaps or just to please himself. 
The result is fresh, lively, and as richly 
Irish as a pint of Guinness. 

THE SOUND OF SCOTLAND (Pye). For 
once not a piper passes—just Scottish reels, 
jigs, quicksteps and hornpipes played by 
Jim MacLeod and his band. 

ROYAL NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD OF WALES— 
1964 (His Master's Voice). The Welsh 
are unsurpassed as choral singers, and the 
Fisteddfod is a singing and poetry compe- 
tition that has celebrated that talent since 
1176. 

DANCE TO THE MORTIER ORGAN (Decca). 
For mechanical-music enthusiasts, а 112- 
key, 561-ріре dance organ built before 
World War II in Antwerp. After years of 
touring Belgium it came to rest in Norfolk, 
where it now grinds out such flowery fa- 
vorites as The Yellow Rose of Texas and 
Tulips from Amsterdam. 

TRAMWAY SOUNDS (Argo). Car No. 502 
(Roberts body, Malsey & Tauton type 588 
truck with а 9-ft. wheelbase) clanks 
through Sheffield on one side of this 45 
rp.m.; the flip side has various types of 
Glasgow tramcars negotiating points and 
crossings in Argyle Street in January 1958. 


Ital 

_ CIAO, RUDY (RCA пај The orig- 
inal cast album of Rome's recent musical 
comedy based on the life of Rudolf Valen- 
tino, in which Marcello Mastroianni played 
(and actually sang) the part of the Latin 
Lover. 

| POSTEGGIATORE DI NAPOLI (Ricordi). 
The Wandering Musicians of Naples is 
just that—a collection of the most popu- 
lar local restaurant singers, a kind of 
pasta pasticcio. Ü 

ROMA MIA (Ricordi) Lando Fiorini, 
who starred on Broadway in Rugantino, 
sings Roman restaurant favorites. 
> A CANZONE ʻE МАРШЕ (La Voce del 
adrone). The Song of Naples sung by 
the late great tenor Beniamino Gigli—a 
reissue. 
ase МОК DI TITO SCHIPA (La Voce 
rm adrone). Another fine reissue of 

andards sung by a great Italian tenor out 
of the past. 
ie SUD DEI GIOVANI (Arie. The 
а the Young is about as far out as 
а ae E Three big-beat groups sing 
TE ass accompanied by electric 

ars. € Latins call it the Messa Ye 


30 ERR à 
€, and it had its world première April 27 
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in а Rome church while youngsters frugged 
in the aisles and priests clapped hands. 


Portugal 

SEMPRE QUE LISBOA CANTA (Columbia). 
Each Time Lisbon Sings, a 10-in. LP fado 
sampler sung by Carlos Ramos (Lisbon's 
most popular male fadista), Augusto Ca- 
macho (a professor who specializes in the 
Coimbra fado of university students), Ma- 
ria de Lourdes Machado and the interna- 
tionally famous Amália Rodrigues. 

MARIA TERESA DE NORONHA (Columbia). 
Considered the best female fadista in Por- 
tugal after Amália, Maria Teresa de No- 
ronha was the first to revive the old, aris- 
tocratic fado. She is a countess, performs 
only at charity events and on TV. 

POPFADO (Philips). Fado with a mod- 
ern beat, sung by Maria de Fé, 24. 


p Spain 

ANTOLOGIA DEL CANTE FLAMENCO (His- 
pavox). This box of three 10-in. LPs won 
a Grand Prix de l'Académie Française du 
Disque, and is a serious effort to chroni- 
cle and preserve the various traditional 
flamenco styles. It comes with a detailed 
history and commentary in Spanish, French 
and English. 

7 Poland 

SLASK (MUZA). The Polish Song and 
Dance Ensemble sings songs of Silesia 
(Slask). 

EWA DEMARCZYK (MUZA). А 45 r.p.m. 
of Miss Demarczyk, who is a chansonist 
of the Cracow Cave Group, singing songs 
of an “intellectual type" such as Karuzela 
z Madonnami (The Merry-Go-Round with 
Madonnas). 


CINEMA 


WHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? Ed- 
ward Albee's drama about a venomous 
all-night orgy on faculty row has reached 
the screen with every four-letter word in- 
tact. And Elizabeth Taylor, playing bitch- 
wife to Richard Burton's hagridden hus- 
band, proves that there is powerhouse 
talent on both sides of the family. 

A BIG HAND FOR THE LITTLE LADY. Henry 
Fonda. Joanne Woodward and Jason Ro- 
bards head the cast of a rowdy indoor 
western about a high-stakes poker 'ses- 
sion. Only a trick ending flaws Director 
Fielder Cook's shrewd blending of hot 
hands and ham instincts. 

THE NAKED PREY. Man hunting in Africa 
a long dark century ago, with resource- 
ful Director-Star Cornel Wilde as the 
sole survivor of an ill-fated safari, who 
becomes fair game for savage warriors. 

AND NOW MIGUEL. Producer Robert Rad- 
nitz (Misty, Island of the Blue Dolphins) 
scores again with the sturdy tale of a 
Mexican-American lad (Pat Cardi) growing 
up on a sheep ranch. 

LE BONHEUR. Young love and marriage 
prove to be mixed blessings in French Di- 
rector Agnés Varda's .cynical fable of in- 
fidelity, superficially as pastel and pretty 
as a Renoir painting. 

BORN FREE. A sociable lioness named 
Elsa is as winning on the screen as she 
was in Joy Adamson's celebrated animal 
biography. 

MANDRAGOLA. А cool Renaissance beau 


to be a good loser in Дан gi 
berto Lattuada's lively version of 
velli's comedy. 

MORGAN! Black С 
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AIU Hong Kong 
45 years of insurance 
in the Far East 


have given AIU more than just a cherished 
background for its worldwide operations. 
Because AIU—founded in Shanghai by Amer- 
ican businessmen in 1919—has never inter- 
rupted its efforts to serve the national and in- 
ternational business communities from Tokyo 
to Singapore, from Manila to Karachi, it is 
fluent in the language of Far East experience. 
And the men of AIU, whether local or inter- 
national in their own backgrounds, are a corps 
whose experience in performing all the serv- 


ices of insurance makes them the experienced 
voice of AIU. 


What ever your interest in the East, 
wbere ever your interests in the Free 
World, AIU can answer your insur- 
ance needs—with the voice of ex- 


perience. 
AIU offices in tbe Far East 
Hong K Manila 
, AMERICAN Kowbon озна Bombay 

ingapore ukuoka 
K Е Madras 

INTERNATIONAL Ё 2 M. Gaal 
aigon 

UNDERWRITERS fs Sarpo р 
0 
Osaka Seoul Dacca 


Offices, Agents, and Representatives Throughout the World 
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FIAT G91 JET ACROB г 
precision flying that approaches the spee 
flier, the designer, the builder, the mecha 
is built for NATO, which chose ! 


Fiat is often a part of fantastic engineering achievements in many 
different parts of the world ...dams, power plants, tunnels. 
It began because Fiat makes automobiles and all sorts of transpor- 
tation, which goes everywhere and requires an intimate knowledge of 
| local conditions. This has taken Fiat scientists and Fiat engineers 
Hu everywhere, and people notice a dedication to excellence in Fiat's 
Шш techniques that make them want more. 


: Time after time, Fiat evolves right answers to needs and problems 
|| never faced before. Industry in many countries look to Flat 

for pioneering new designs, up-dating technology, improving work 
out-put, and basic scientific break-throughs. , 
It seems to prove that the Fiat car is just about the finest foundation 
| for prestige a company could have. 


U. S. Representative, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


FIAT S.p.A., Turin, Italy 
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„Heroes All Around 


doesn’t resemble De 
Jike Jack Benny. 
Marcy Downs 


ir Its a bust! It 
ше at all; it looks 


Bethesda, Md. 


f that Sergeant York 
to E from World 

24] is unfortunate. Haven't 
б три . E. Lawrence, whom 
M Churchill called "one of the 


Sir; TIMES belie 
was the only hero 


Winston € GRON 
test beings alive 1n our time 

ES К. ALAN JONES 

С1еуе1апа 


ерїс 1948 campaign 

helmingly favored Dew- 

the American tradition. 
HIRAM А. HANSEN 


Sir: Truman's 
against the overw 
ey was heroism 1n 


Cincinnati 


Sir: You have neglected the greatest 
hero of our generation: Dr. Tom Dooley. 
Tom ROWLANDS 


Hubbard, Ohio 


Sir: Audie Murphy. 
PHILIP A, CAPEN 


Greenfield, Mass. 


Sir: Arnold Palmer. 
J. RICHARD HILBOKY 


Harry A. DISHONG 
Jobnstown, Pa. 


Host with the Least 


Sir: Gauche, immature, graceless, un- 
able to assimilate its squalling minorities, 
New York is a sad choice for host city to 
foreign guests. The Feisal fiasco [July 1] 
should make it clear to the Federal Gov- 
ernment that this brash, mannerless city 
is the last place to demonstrate the U.S. 
at its most typical or best. 
NANETTE KING 

New York City 


Sir: During World War II, when Feisal 
(then Prince) toured the U.S., I filmed his 
cross-country trip for the Office of War 
Information. He said that if I should 
chance to be in the Middle East, he hoped 
I would visit Saudi Arabia. “Аз an Ameri- 
can, you will find our country most inter- 
esting," he continued. *Saudi is quite dem- 
осгайс.” My quizzically raised eyebrow 
evoked an immediate response: “Oh yes, 
we are very much so. On one day every 
year, we sit at the same table and eat 
with our slaves." 
PAUL PEREZ 

Oaxaca, Mexico 
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Misconduct in Office 


Sir: In the interest of accuracy and for 
the sake of publicly stating my motives 
once and for all, I feel compelled to com- 
ment on your report of the Dodd investi- 
gation [July 1] insofar as it relates to 
my cooperation with Pearson and Ander- 
son. Miss Terry Golden and I began as- 
sisting Anderson as fully as any members 
of the group involved in mid-August 1965. 
We did so because we believed that we 
were witness to grave misconduct in office. 
In my testimony before the Committee 
on Standards and Conduct, I volunteered 
that I took the bulk of the documents with 
which I was particularly concerned on the 
weekend that Miss Golden was dismissed. 
Your article implies a possible motive of 
bitterness or revenge over her dismissal. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Under ordinary circumstances, we would 
have welcomed Miss Golden's departure 
from the office at this time: it was the 
equivalent of being exiled from Rome the 
day before it burned. As it was, however, 
we feared that Senator Dodd had finally 
learned of our participation in the forth- 
coming exposé. Therefore, believing that 
I might be enjoying access to the office 
files for the last time, I removed the re- 
maining evidence to substantiate the 
charges that were to be made later. 
MICHAEL V. O'HARE 


Washington, D.C. 


Old Faithfuls 


Sir: Please don't add to the motorman's 
duties as you did in “The Motorman’s 
Friends" [June 24]. It was the conductor 
who pulled an overhead rope, which rang 
a bell once to stop and twice to go. He 
sometimes rang thrice to back up. The 
motorman's bell, operated by a button on 
the. floor under his feet, warned pedes- 
trians or horse-drawn wagons that pre- 
ferred the smoothness of the tracks to the 
rough, jarring cobblestones. 
EpGar McHUTCHISON 


Ridgefield, N.J. 


Sir: I trust you will not let the full story 
of the streetcar named Desire escape no- 
tice. New Orleans trolley No. 832 was the 
vehicle used to promote Mr. Williams’ 
play; the same car was later used in the 
film adaptation. Therefore, if any vehicle 
can lay claim to being the streetcar named 
Desire, it is faithful old 832, which is 
operating at the Arden Trolley Museum 
near Pittsburgh, awaiting (on Sundays) 
the intrigued. That car in California is a 


modern (horrors!) impostor. 
Yours trolley, 


'ToM E. PARKINSON 
President 
Pennsylvania Railway Museum Assn., Inc. 
Pittsburgh 


Those Wynning Ways 


Sir: Your lovely tribute to Ed Wynn 
[July 1] reminds me of a great line I 
heard the great man ad-lib one night in a 
long-forgotten show at some theater long 
since passed from memory. Whatever the 
musical was, it had just moved to a new 
theater from the Broadhurst, and Ed 
Wynn appeared in the first scene rowi 
(without oars or boat) across 
stage floor, pushing himself with: 
Suddenly he looked up at the: 
and said, “Why, it's just as 
as it was at the Broadb 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Grates RON 


E take the occasion this week 

to pay tribute to a man whose 
name has appeared on this page for 
27 years, and who during that time 
made an incalculable contribution to 
what was printed in the pages of 
TiME—and thereby to U.S. journal- 
ism. After serving as reporter, writ- 
er, senior editor, managing editor 
and editor of TIME, Roy Alexander 
last week, at 67, retired. 

His eleven years as managing edi- 
tor, the key editorial post on TIME, 
from 1949 to 1960, add up to the 
longest period anyone has held that 
demanding position. He brought to 
the job an array of talents and inter- 

{ ests that humble most men. His Latin 
is a bit rusty now, but he used to 
read the classics in that language and 
in Greek as well. He is a serious stu- 
dent of philosophy, theology and his- 
tory; he flew airplanes until a few 
years ago, and still drives sports cars 
in the manner of Jimmy Clark. He 
appreciates an efficient carburetor 
as much as a great performance at 
the opera. His essential commitment 
is to the pursuit of knowledge. 

Roy Alexander* was born in Oma- 
ha, graduated from St. Louis Uni- 
versity, broke into journalism on the 
St. Louis Star, then was a reporter 
and assistant city editor on the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. А  cover-to- 

i cover reader of TIME (usually in the 
bathtub, he once recalled) since its 
launching in 1923, he came to work 
for this magazine in 1939 at a time 
when one of his many interests 
turned out to be of special value. A 
Stateside marine at the end of World 
War I, he had maintained an active 
interest in military affairs, particu- 
larly aviation. For 18 years he flew 
with the 110th Observation Squad- 
ron of the Missouri National Guard; 
he was mustered out, when he moved 


| * Two brothers of Roy's made their own 

| mark in journalism. Jack Alexander wrote 
| for The New Yorker and the Saturday Eve- 
i ning Post; the Rev. Calvert Alexander, S.J., 
| was for 25 years editor of Jesuit Missions. 


Nilay N38 


ROY ALEXANDER 


to New York, as a major and squad- 
ron commander. His experiences in 
military matters made him eminent- 
ly fit to edit TIME’s WorLD BATTLE- 
FRONTS section in World War II. 
Some of the best and most knowl- 
edgeable writing about that war ap- 
peared there, and as a result, TIME 
became must reading from the 
beaches of Peleliu to the desks of 
the Pentagon. 

As managing editor, Roy had a 
much-admired knack for quick de- 
cisions, unimpeded by any fear of 
making a mistake. He also had a great 
rapport and a mutual confidence 
with the staff. Accepting cheers from 
all hands at a staff farewell party 
last week, he responded with char- 
acteristic warmth, modesty and brev- 
ity. *I think I realize now that I have 
meant something to all of you," he 
said. *You have all meant a great 
deal more to me.” 

As Roy ended his service to TIME 
—now to spend his time largely 
with his wife, seven children and 
19 grandchildren—his longtime col- 
league, Editorial Chairman Henry R. 
Luce, paid him a tribute to which all 
of us subscribe: “We are all in debt to 
Roy Alexander for his outstanding 
performance. I salute him as a grand 
master of the great game of Who, 
What, When and Why. As manag- 
ing editor, he combined an innate 
sense of fair play with the clear 
courage of his own convictions." 
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icy. First, the leading Phantoms 
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North Viet Nam funneled 95% of its 


fuel supplies. 
s well of red flame leaped 3,000 ft., 


followed by a coiling pillar of oily black 
smoke that rose five miles and was visi- 
ble 150 miles offshore. Exclaimed Com- 
mander Charles R. Smith, 39, of Dal- 
hart, Texas, who wrestled his Vigilante 
reconnaissance plane through the heat 
and flames to photograph the holocaust: 
“It looked as if we had wiped out the 
entire world’s supply of oil.” 

Fifty-five miles to the west, as the 
Navy craft headed back to the carrier, 
70 U.S. Air Force jets from bases at 
Korat and Ta Khli in Thailand criss- 
crossed Hanoi, raining 72 tons of 750- 
lb. bombs іп 25 minutes on North Viet 
Nam’s second biggest petroleum depot 
(202,000 barrels), 34 miles northeast 
of the capital city’s center. At about the 
same time, A-4s from the U.S.S. Con- 
stellation blasted a smaller, 48,000-bar- 
rel fuel-tank area at Do Son, twelve 
miles southeast of Haiphong. 

Tactical Triumph. Thus, more than a 
year after U.S. commanders in the field 
first urged bombing raids on the North’s 
vital industrial targets, the U.S. last 
week finally attacked the hitherto-sacro- 
sanct Hanoi-Haiphong complex. The 
operation was a triumph of tactical 
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McNAMARA AT NEWS CONFERENCE 
Relentless reply to relentless aggression. 


planning and destructive efficiency. Said 
an Air Force colonel who took part in 
the Hanoi raid: “We did the kind of 
surgical job that hasn't been done in 
this war." 

U.S. planes previously had knocked 
out 15 lesser fuel dumps elsewhere in 
the North. Now, inside the “Red en- 
velope,” they had gone after the biggest, 
most lucrative targets yet. The Haiphong 
installation. included 35 storage tanks 
on the surface and three underground, 
16 warehouses, rows of oil barrels in 
an open storage area. The Hanoi stor- 
age farm, across the Red River from 
the city, contained 32 revetment-pro- 
tected tanks, 13 supporting buildings, 
and railroad spurs that comprised the 
country's main oil-transshipment center. 

The raids destroyed an estimated 
75% to 80% of the two complexes. At 
least 50% of North Viet Nam’s remain- 
ing POL (for petroleum, oil, lubricants) 
supplies went up in smoke, leaving the 
country with reserves adequate for only 
eight weeks—if they are not bombed 
again. The loss will make incalculably 
more difficult the flow of troops and 
matériel for the Communists’ ever- 
more-desperate war in South Viet Nam. 
Though U.S. planners had feared that a 
dozen or more aircraft might be shot 
down, only one—an F-105 fighter- 
bomber hit over Hanoi—was lost. 

3 a.m. Glow. In Washington, it was 
past 3 a.m. and the last U.S. plane had 
headed home. In the second-floor room 
in the White House where Lyndon John- 
son sleeps, a bedside lamp glowed as 
the President talked in a low voice with 
the situation room in the West Wi 
basement. There, by instantaneous T 
type circuit to the Far П 
officers were checking 
Jets, one by one. 
The Ranger 
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back safely. Then the score from Thai- 
land clattered in. The President exult- 
ed: "It's incredible, it's really incredible 
that this could happen with the loss of 
only one plane." 

The lights were on all night in the 
office of Robert Strange McNamara. 
Unshaven but wearing a fresh blue shirt 
and dark blue suit, the Secretary of 
Defense strode into the Pentagon’s first- 
floor conference room to brief news- 
men at 9:30 a.m. Flanked by maps 
and aerial photos and flourishing a 
brown wooden pointer, he rattled off 
with electronic efficiency the detailed 
results of the raids and the reasons for 
them. 

High Price. The attacks, said Mc- 
Namara, were “aimed at the heart of 
the petroleum system—major storage 
facilities and the distribution appara- 
tus," and should in time impose “а low- 
er ceiling on the number of men that 
can be supported in the South.” The 
North Vietnamese will not find it easy 
to replace the wrecked facilities, Mc- 
Namara pointed out, since “they have 
only a limited rebuilding capability”; 
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the repairs call for “stocks and mate. 
rials—large steel plates, for examp] 

which are in very, very short su DCN 
North Viet Nam.” Pply in 

Even before the POL raids. ca; 
Secretary, the U.S. in its 16 one the 
sustained air offensive against the No a 
had accomplished three major obi 
tives: 1) shoring up South Vietnam 
morale, 2) "substantially" increasing tie 
cost of infiltration for the Communists 
forcing them to divert an estimated 
200,000 workers to road-repair gangs 
and 3) demonstrating to the aggressor 
that “as long as they continued their 
attempts to subvert and destroy the po- 
litical institutions of the South, they 
would pay a high price not only in the 
South but in the North.” 

"Quasi-Conventional." Nonetheless 
reported McNamara, round-the-clock 
surveillance of the Ho Chi Minh trail 
has not checked the relentlessly increas- 
ing infiltration from the North—“the 
foundation” of Hanoi’s aggression. The 
Communists have feverishly built and 
camouflaged new roads to the South, 
imported an estimated 15,000 trucks 
from their allies, and made increasing 
use of motorized barges to haul war 
matériel down the country's maze of 
inland waterways. 

During the first five months of this 
year, southbound enemy truck traffic 
has doubled over that during the same 
1965 period, while delivery of Red sup- 
plies south of the 17th parallel has 
jumped 150% and of troops 120%, to 
an estimated 4,500 men a month. As 
evidence, McNamara displayed a recent 
infra-red reconnaissance photograph of 
a 51-truck convoy creeping bumper-to- 
bumper at night down a North Viet- 
Namese section of the trail. Said he: 
“Some of these routes are new, some 
have been widened and upgraded for 
all-weather truck use. Bypasses have 
been built, and bamboo-trellised cano- 
pies rigged over some jungle roads to 
inhibit aerial observation.” What it boils 
down to, warned the Defense Secretary, 
that the Reds are shifting “from 
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‘nate Foreign Relations Commit- 
i that there are telling signs of 
Wing morale” in North Viet 
The clincher was inevitable: with 
Rican casualties running close to 
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n t would be imprudent to take 


photo soif amatic action until the political 
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in Saigon subsided. Then, on June 


esr pto C President clearly signaled his 
тиви т Sy telling а Saturday news 
onc. ВЇ “С In the oval office that “we 
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d by weather and the 
only to be de ce that perfect visi- 
Pentagor yi essential safeguard against 
bility A bombing of residential areas. 
the attack was post- 

: а news leak, whose 

опей оз f T time seemed to over- 

significance ога · If in (ait {ТЫ 

shadow the event 1186 much of the 

orting from Washington. Finally the 
rn reset for last Wednesday. 

Immense Pains. Seldom has a mili- 
tary operation been тоге meticulously 
prepared. It was fitted into a time when 
no Russian tankers would be visiting 
Haiphong. Allied governments with 
troops in Viet Nam were consulted, oth- 
er allies advised. Above all, immense 
pains were taken to avoid civilian cas- 
ualties. Pilots, hand-picked for their 
bombing prowess and knowledge of 
the terrain, studied hundreds of photo- 
graphs and maps of the assigned areas 
and were sternly warned to scrub 
their bombing runs if they had any 
doubts about hitting the assigned tar- 
get. Said one base commander: “We 
wanted the first team in.” 

At the two attack bases in Thailand, 
Major General Gilbert L. Meyers, Sai- 
gon-headquartered vice-commander of 
the U.S. Seventh Air Force, showed 
up personally in the briefing rooms. 
“We've got one of those targets we've 
been waiting for," he lectured before a 
wall map of Hanoi. “Now let's do a 
good job on it, and we may get the 
other targets we want. I want all bombs 
in the target at all costs." 

Pet Pipedream. Even the Russians 
did not claim that the U.S. had bombed 
innocent civilians. Indeed, though the 
Administration had dire misgivings in 
advance about world reaction, most for- 
eign comment was either fairly mild or 
else cut-and-dried violent, as if the ti- 
rades had been spiked for weeks in ex- 
pectation of the raids. 

U.N. Secretary-General U Thant was 
predictably pious (and for a neutral 
official! inappropriately political), ex- 
pressing “deep regret” over the bomb- 
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JOHNSON IN OMAHA 
Loud ticks from the inner clock. 


AP 


ing of “heavily populated areas" and 
plugging his pet pipedream that by halt- 
ing the air strikes the U.S. could end 
the war. The Vatican’s L'Osservatore 
Romano viewed with concern, fretting 
that “news such as this cannot be learned 
without regret and also without wor- 
ries." Charles de Gaulle, to nobody's 
surprise, joined his Moscow hosts in an 
expression of “alarm” and a warning of 
the “increasing instability" in Southeast 
Asia, which—he forbore to note—had 
been largely foisted on the world by 80 
years of resolute French misrule. 

Among U.S. allies, reactions ranged 
from cheers to tears. The British Com- 
monwealth’s two Harolds—Britain’s 
Prime Minister Wilson and Australia’s 
Prime Minister Holt—found themselves 
at opposite ends of the spectrum. Wil- 
son, harried by a flatulent left wing that 
even deplores Washington’s support of 
the pound sterling, declared that “we 
must dissociate ourselves from the bomb- 
ings” but stoutly reiterated his funda- 
mental support for U.S. war aims. 

Harold Holt, on his first Washington 
visit since taking office, had no such 
problem. Reflecting Australia’s aware- 
ness of its own stake in Viet Nam in his 
arrival address, he graciously assured 
his smiling host: “In the lonelier and 
perhaps even more disheartening mo- 
ments which come to any national lead- 
er, I hope there will be a corner of your 
mind and heart which takes cheer from 
the fact that you have an admiring 
friend, a staunch friend, that will be 
all the way with L.B.J.” 

Save for Britain and France, the only 
European nations in the alliance, the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization was 
virtually solid in its support of the 
U.S. “Only those on the side of the 
aggressors are against this move," sai be 
Thailand’s Foreign Minister Thanat 


Khoman. “The sinews war must be 
йррпе Forei : 


destroyed." Added Philip 
Affairs Secretary Nar 
* About time!" 
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anti-imperialist tirade from the agitprop 
manual. Indeed, their response was prob- 
ably the most realistic of all, for they 
had plainly long accepted the inevita- 
bility of U.S. raids on such inviting tar- 
gets. One Moscow commentator noted 
that Soviet policymakers had regarded 
them as "imminent for some time. 
Peking, preoccupied with its internal 
"purification" purge, unstoppered the 
prescription brimstone but pointedly re- 
frained from any specific threat to enter 
the war or increase its assistance to 
Hanoi. As for Hanoi, its reaction had a 
certain surrealistic quality, with broad- 
casts about “а big victory" and “а glori- 
ous feat of arms" in which, it claimed, 
seven U.S. planes were downed. Actual 
details of Hanoi's reaction were report- 
ed in a down-East country-weekly vein: 
“Misses Phuc and Duc,” said one broad- 
cast, “were very busy today going back 
and forth to support troops with car- 
tridges and water." 

At home, congressional and press 
critics raised the cry that the President 
had abrogated a longstanding pledge to 
spare Hanoi and Haiphong. Beyond the 
assurance that “population centers" 
would be avoided, the Administration 
had never in fact made any such prom- 
ise. New York Times Columnist James 
Reston went so far as to fault Johnson 
for his offer to negotiate with Hanoi 
after “he said he would not." 

Sheets of Shrapnel. The North Viet- 
namese had a more pragmatic view of 
U.S. policy. Having repeatedly and un- 
equivocally rejected all logical condi- 
tions for a settlement, they took the 
precaution of assembling around Hai- 
phong and Hanoi one of the world's 
most lethal concentrations of antiair- 
craft guns and missiles. Haiphong's pre- 


cious complex was guarded by 5 
ticaliber antiaircraft guns and 
SAM sites. Hanoi’s installatio 
with more than 90 ack-ack gu 
less massed machine guns an 
score Of missile sites. How 
fended the targets were—th 
help of Moscow and Peking 
well know. 

Lieut. Colonel James R. Hopkins, 42 
of Norman, Okla., a veteran of 47 
World War II missions, 100 Korean 
War missions and 60 raids over North 
Viet Nam, led the Air Force pack into 
Hanoi and admitted that he was as 
nervous as “a football player going out 
to play.” 

Weaving in from different headings 
and altitudes to outfox the ground gun- 
ners, the attacking jets approached at 
medium height, climbed abruptly, then 
dive-bombed their targets, plunging 
through sheets of bullets and shrapnel. 
“As we approached, I knew we had a 
go,” said Hopkins. “The weather was 
beautiful, but the sky was filled with 
automatic-weapons fire and flak. I laid 
my bombs down the center of the area 
occupying the storage buildings and 
pump houses.” Hopkins’ co-leader, Ma- 
jor James H. Kasler, 40, of Indianapolis, 
recalls: “The whole place was going up. 
Every bomb that went in set off a sec- 
ondary explosion. As we pulled out, the 
flak was real heavy. It was as thick as 
I’ve ever seen up there.” 

After detecting a radar aiming-signal 
pulsing from a Russian-installed sur- 
face-to-air rocket site 30 miles north of 
the city (one missile was believed fired 
but never visually spotted), four Thun- 
derchiefs went after the nest, which 
was demolished by one of them. Where- 
upon four MIG-17s jumped the F-105s, 
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PROTEST OUTSIDE U.S. EMBASSY IN PARIS 


Said the Aussie: “All the way!” Said the Filipino: “About time!” 


Sinologists, can only exhort Hanoi to 
keep fighting. 

“Polls & Pols." That, in all likelihood, 
is North Viet Nam’s only course of 
action, and under the dogmatic leader- 
ship of such zealots as Defense Minister 
Vo Nguyen Giap (TIME cover, June 
17), the Communists are convinced 
that their war of liberation will suc- 
ceed. From all indications, Hanoi has 
come to the conclusion that its trump 
card will be the U.S. public’s increasing 
disenchantment with the war. “Ameri- 
can polls, as well as many of the pols 
in Congress,” notes one Hanoi-watcher, 
“sive them some rational reason for 
banking on a lack of U.S. determina- 
tion.” Thus, ironically, the major test 
of the war may not be in Indo-China 
but in the U.S. itself. 

North Viet Nam's rulers may even 
realize that the best means of inflam- 
ing U.S. public opinion against them 
would be brutal, wanton retaliation for 
the bombings against Americans in South 
Viet Nam. Nonetheless, one possibility, 
which Hanoi had already hinted at for 
weeks, is that the regime will stage “war 
criminal" show trials of American air- 
men. It could also launch air strikes at 
U.S. bases in South Viet Nam, which 
would probably prove suicidal, given the 
U.S.’s advantage in the skies. 

Perhaps the most likely form of re- 
prisal is sneak mortar barrages on Amer- 
ican installations, particularly in crowd- 
ed, chaotic Saigon. One U.S. diplomat 
in the South Vietnamese capital cheer- 
fully forecast that the Viet Cong may 
attempt another assault on the Ameri- 
к embassy, similar to the plastique 

ombing of the mission last year that 
claimed four lives. “They have mortars 
tight here in Saigon,” said he. “With 
people hemmed into Hoovervilles and 
канш: alleys, а mortar attack 
‘rom such a place would be next to 
Impossible to prevent.” 
es first retaliatory foray came at 
as о SUES Бева аша 
daylight i Ñ arles Chaplin. In broad 
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PT boats after American destroyers pa- 
trolling the gulf 60 miles southeast of 
Haiphong. Detected as they closed at 
high speed, the mosquito boats were 
swatted by U.S. jets called in from the 
Constellation. All three were sunk. 
American swabbies dutifully rescued the 
18 North Vietnamese crewmen. 

"A Growing Burden." In any event, 
last week's raids by the U.S. almost 
certainly portend much more of the 
same—stepped-up destruction of the 
North’s remaining petroleum installa- 
tions, roads and railroads, docks and 
power plants. The oil fires fringing Ha- 
noi and Haiphong still blazed as 200 
U.S. jets each day flew back to blast 
smaller POL targets. 

The President, making his first public 
pronouncement on the raids at week's 
end at Omaha and Des Moines, deliv- 
ered a resolute restatement of the U.S. 
commitment and intent. Once again 
Johnson pleaded that if North Viet 
Nam's leaders “will only let me know 
when and where they would like to ask 
us directly what can be done to bring 
peace to South Viet Nam, I will have 
my closest and most trusted associates 
there in a matter of hours." Until then, 
the President grimly emphasized, U.S. 
air strikes on the North "will continue 
to impose a growing burden and a high 
price on those who wage war against 
the freedom of their neighbors." Vowed 
Johnson: *We will see this through; we 
shall persist; we shall succeed.” 

American pilots who in one year have 
forged a brilliantly successful new tacti- 
cal role for air power over Viet Nam, 
showed last week that the U.S. can in- 
deed succeed. On the ground, Ameri- 
can fighting men are not only taking on 
wily veterans of guerrilla warfare bu 
are also inflicting losses that no п 
afford to take indefinitely. Y 
long run, the kind of succe 
by the President can be 
the nation that is most 
win—at any p y 
nanimity, 
last week, 
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THE DRAFT 


Incentives & Inequities 


“It’s easy to make changes,” sighed 
Louisiana’s Democratic Congressman F. 
Edward Hébert. “But what changes?” 
As the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee ended the first phase of its inquiry 
into the draft last week, that enigma 
was as far as ever from solution. 

There was no dearth of suggestions 
during the two-week hearings, ranging 
from Lieut. General Lewis B. Hershey’s 
insistence that selective service be left 
intact to proposals that the draft give 
way to a totally voluntary system with 
higher pay as the incentive to serve. A 
World War II-style lottery was the most 
popular proposal, with Massachusetts’ 
Democratic Senator Teddy Kennedy its 
foremost advocate. A more intriguing 
solution was offered by New York’s 
Democratic Congressman Otis Pike: el- 
igible men should be allowed the choice 
of being drafted for three years or en- 
listing for two, the reverse of present 
practice. 

First to Be Netted. What stirred most 
curiosity was a Defense Department 
manpower study completed a year ago 
but shelved because of the Viet Nam 
war, until persistent pressure from Con- 
gress forced its release last week. The 
report offered no major departure, let 
alone any reform as radical as Defense 
Secretary McNamara’s recent proposal 
for a whole new system of universal 
service, either military or civilian, as an 
answer to the draft’s “inequity.” Indeed, 
the report defended the present system 
as “basically sound.” 

Its principal criticism was that the 
oldest men in the current pool of eli- 
gibles—26-year-olds, “those who are the 
most settled in their careers"—are now 
the first to be inducted. Instead, said 
the report, 19- and 20-year-olds should 
be tapped first, noting that “combat 
commanders prefer the younger age 
group." All who wanted to stay in 
School would be granted deferments 
until they graduated or dropped out of 
college or certain graduate studies, most 
notably medical school. At that time, 
they would join 19- and 20-year-olds in 
the “priority category.” As for an all- 
volunteer force, the Pentagon estimated 
that the cost would be prohibitive: $4 
billion to $17 billion in extra salaries 

and other blandishments each year to 
maintain 2,700,000 servicemen, the 
pre—Viet Nam level. 

Gingerly Respect. The Pentagon re- 
port treated the prickly problem of pre- 
cisely how men should be selected — 
whether by local draft boards or lottery 
or what—with gingerly respect. “These 
are matters beyond our responsibility,” 
said Assistant Defense Secretary Thom- 

as Morris, who testified on the report 
before the committee. With elections 
coming up in November and major sec- 
tions of the present selective-service law 
due to expire a year hence, the House 
Armed Services Committee probably 


wishes it could say the same. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Bell’s Toll 


For years, the task of run 
U.S. foreign aid program w 
as one of Washington's quic 
to early retirement. In its fir 
the program consumed no fewer than 
nine directors, none of whom lasted 
longer than two years. By such stanq. 
ards, the program's tenth director has 
been an exemplar of endurability, Last 
week, when David E. Bell, 47, turneq 
in his resignation as administrator of 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, he had put in a record three and 
a half years on the job. 

"Bushed & Broke." Bell, who will be- 
come vice president in charge of inter- 
national programs for the Ford Foun- 
dation, confessed that his long-running 
performance had left him “bushed and 
broke." AID, by contrast, is in surpris- 
ingly good shape. In the face of per- 
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NEW AID DIRECTOR GAUD 
Good enough to be Fiorello. 


sistent Congressional assaults on the 
program, Bell, a Harvard-trained econ- 
omist who was summoned to Washing- 
ton in 1961 as President Kennedy’s first 
budget director, helped trim the fat by 
rejecting the notion of aid as “a world- 
wide welfare program” and insisting on 
“self-help.” 

Bell’s tough-minded approach has 
paid off. “There is now ample evidence, 
he writes in the current Foreign Affairs, 
“that those countries will develop fast- 
est which rely most heavily on multiple 
sources of private and local initiative 
—in contrast to countries which rely 
most heavily on central direction and 
control.” 

Back to Work. When Bell departs at 
month’s end—by which time the $3. 
billion. foreign aid program for 1967 
should be well on its way to enactment 
—he will have the satisfaction of leav- 
ing a hand-picked successor in his 
place: William S. Gaud Jr., 58, who 
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SENATOR ERVIN 
No dice, no wine. 


All I can say is І am ashamed of you.” 
Dodd did his best to placate the lobby- 
ist, who returned to the offensive with 
repeated, sometimes brusque requests 
that the Senator help him to overcome 
German doubts about renewing Klein’s 
lucrative public relations contracts. 

In August 1964 Klein sent Dodd 
the draft of a letter that he wanted 
dispatched—over Dodd’s signature—to 
Dr. Ludger Westrick, an aide to Chan- 
cellor Ludwig Erhard and a key figure 
in the dispute about the continuation 
of Klein’s contracts. “Please destroy 
this letter," Klein added. “I made no 
copy." Dodd duly sent Westrick the 
missive, which oozed polysaturated 
praise of Klein in Klein’s own words 
(“He has the confidence of my Demo- 
cratic and Republican colleagues and is 
especially close to our leaders"), but 
preserved copies of the correspondence 
because he saw nothing “sinister” about 
it. Klein’s troubles persisted, and Dodd 
sent Westrick a second ghosted letter 
describing Klein as an “adviser and 
counsel” cherished not only by Con- 


m ADENAUER & DODD (1964) 
olicitude could be costly indeed. 
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gressional Democrats and Republicans 
but also by the Administration. 

"Not Ashamed." Dodd explained un- 
der interrogation that he had relayed 
the letters almost verbatim because he 
was “hurried or harried,” and in any 
case agreed with Klein’s view of Klein. 
The Senator also believed that Klein 
had been unfairly characterized in the 
German press as being on trial during 
the Foreign Relations Committee in- 
vestigation. Before Dodd went to Ger- 
many in April 1964, he was admittedly 
“anxious to do anything I could” to set 
Klein’s record straight. Yet Dodd in- 
sisted that he did not make the trip as 
an “advocate or agent” for the lobby- 
ist but as a fact finder for the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee. Though 
he saw several West German officials, 
he said that he mentioned Klein only 
once, to former Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, and then only after Ade- 
nauer raised the subject. 

To charges that such solicitude in be- 
half of Klein did not go unreward- 
ed, Dodd denied that he had ever re- 
ceived anything “of value” from Klein 
—apart from campaign contributions, 
the amount of which Dodd could not 
recall. Dodd also conceded that he 
stayed in the lobbyist’s unoccupied suite 
at New York City’s Essex House “five 
or six. or seven, eight times a year" 
from 1962 through 1965. But then 
other friends had also given Dodd free 
lodging in New York, he volunteered, 
explaining: “I am not a rich man. I am 
not ashamed of it. I wish I were. I 
was always glad to have a place to stay 
where I could without cost.” 

More to Come. The political cost 
could come high. Maintaining the no- 
nonsense, “quasi-judicial” approach he 
adopted during the first week of hear- 
ings, Mississippi Democrat John Sten- 
nis, the committee chairman, put search- 
ing questions to Dodd and showed little 
sympathy for his legalistic to-ings and 
fro-ings, which included an attempt to 
have Utah Republican Wallace Ben- 
nett, the committees vice chairman, 
disqualified from further participation 
in the hearings on grounds that he had 
prejudged the case. 

The committee's next step is to ques- 
tion Klein when the lobbyist returns 
from Germany by ship later this month. 
Then the Senators are expected to look 
into the more serious charge that Dodd 
misappropriated campaign funds for his 
personal use. 


NEW YORK 
The Making of the Surrogate 


New York's Democratic chieftains 
made few headlines last May when they 
picked Arthur Klein as their candidate 
for Manhattan surrogate, a jo 
patronage and rife with 
scandal (see THE La 
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SILVERMAN & FRIEND 
Tried and true and made by machine. 


Jones and his Republican counterpart 
agreed to make the judicial nomination 
bipartisan. Such pacts were originally 
justified by the argument that they 
freed judgeships from domination by 
one party or party boss. On a practical 
basis, they also gave both parties a 
share of the patronage. 

Pocket of Hostility. Abruptly, this 
routine transaction became big news. 
Political purists of varying degrees of 
sincerity howled that Klein's joint nom- 
ination could be nothing but a deal be- 
tween spoils-hungry bosses of both par- 

ties. The situation was machine-made 
for Senator Robert F. Kennedy's bene- 
fit. When he became the state's junior 
Senator in 1964, the new New Yorker 
was clearly on the way to becoming its 

No. 1 Democrat as well. But there was 

still a pocket of hostility within Tam- 

many Hall, and some coolness between 

Bobby and the other two important 

factions, the satellite Liberal Party and 
the liberal-leaning reform Democrats. 
Joining the chorus of indignation, 

Kennedy huddled with Liberal Party 

leaders and reform Democrats, who 

proceeded to make their own deal to 
wrest the Democratic nomination from 

Klein in the primary and put up a 

Democratic-Liberal candidate in the 

general election. The Liberals dumped 

their earlier nominee, the reformers 
deserted Klein, and the new coalition 
plumped for Justice Samuel Silverman, 

58, a Klein colleague on the Supreme 

Court. Kennedy personally talked him 

Into running. 

Familiar Formula. The 
campaign followed the tried 

Kennedy formula. Brother-in-law 

Steve Smith mobilized minions and mon- 

ey with customary efficiency. The Sena- 

tor, when not in Africa, campaigned 
happily up and down the sidewalks of 

New York with a dazed-looking Silver- 

man in tow. In a ludicrous attempt to 

offset Bobby’s righteous rhetoric and 
familial charisma, the opposition made 
the wild charge that Kennedy opposed 
Klein because Boss Jones is a Negro. 
Neither this nor the more reasonable 
argument that Kennedy had entered 
the fight merely to increase his in- 
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fluence got very far. The vote ] 
was 70,771 for Silverman to 
for Klein. 

It was a telling personal victor 
Kennedy, who in one stroke maroc 
to 1) embarrass both Tammany anii) 
the Republicans, 2) burnish his libera] 
image, and 3) consolidate his Persona] 
power in the state to the point Where 
he can now hand-pick the Democratic 
candidate for Governor. 


GEORGIA 


The Protectors 


After the 1964 night-rider Slaying of 
Lemuel Penn, a Negro educator from 
Washington, D.C., a Georgia jury wast- 
ed little time acquitting Klansmen Jo- 
seph H. Sims and Cecil W. Myers of 
murder. Despite the verdict, the Justice 
Department went ahead and built its 
own case by dusting off an obscure anti- 
conspiracy law dating back to Recon- 
struction days. Last week, in the small 
U.S. District Court in Athens, Ga., that 
law brought Sims and Myers to trial. 

No Emotion. The 96-year-old statute 
under which they and a third Klansman, 
George H. Turner, were accused makes 
it a crime to “conspire to injure, op- 
press, threaten, or intimidate any citizen 
in the free exercise or enjoyment of any 
right or privilege secured to him by the 
Constitution or laws of the United 
States.” Though the law was intended to 
encourage Negro voting, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court (TIME, April 8) recently 
opened the way for the trial by inter- 
preting it to cover any attempt to block 
a citizen's right to interstate travel; at 
the time of his murder, Penn, an Army 
Reserve lieutenant colonel, was driving 
home after training at Fort Benning, Ga. 

Sims, 43, an Athens machinist, and 
Myers, 26, a textile worker, showed no 
emotion when U.S. Attorney Floyd Bu- 
ford, a Georgia native, accused them of 
"actively participating" in the slaying. 
His chief witness, ex-Klansman Thomas 
"Big Tom" Stephens, a truck driver, 
related that a garage operator told him 
the night of the slaying that Sims and 
Myers “was out chasin' a nigger car 
with D.C. tags on it.” Stephens also 
testified that he later heard the pair 
"discuss a shootin’,’ adding: “I heard 
one say he tried to get the other one 
not to kill, not to shoot the nigger.” _ 

From other witnesses, Buford elicited 
testimony to show that the murder was 
the climax of “а broader conspiracy 
among the three defendants and other 
Klansmen: they plotted to terrorize Ne- 
groes throughout the Athens area. Ear- 
lier in 1964, police officials testified, 
Sims pistol-whipped an elderly Negro. 
A Negro garage attendant told of being 
Set upon at about the same time by 18 
hooded Klansmen and beaten with a 
Strap by one whom he made out to be 
Sims. On another Occasion, a witness 
related, shots were fired at a Negro 
apartment building from three carloads 
of whites, Turner and Myers among 
them, Taking the Witness stand, Negro 
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a legislature because of 
of draft-card burners, 

e is “looking for a good 
acknowledges н t been paid his $85-а- 
o months. Other “old- 
er" S.N.C.C. ОП Дес КА, 
financial contributors are slipping away, 
repelled by Carmichael's brand of rac- 
ism. The organization no longer has a 
friendly working relationship with Mar- 
tin Luther King's Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, which is op- 
posed to Carmichaels philosophy and 
irritated by his financial fecklessness. 
Though S.N.C.C., King's group and the 
Congress of Racial Equality were sup- 
hare the Mississippi march 


posed to S Г 
ехрепѕеѕ (тоге than $25,000), King 
wound up holding the bill, and has let 


it be known that his organization will 
henceforth work alone in Mississippi. 


THE CAPITAL 


Secrets, Showers & Sovfflés 

Lyndon Johnson took a notion to 
press the flesh with the folks in Omaha 
and Des Moines last week. Invited 
along were Daughter Luci Baines and 
Fiancé Pat Nugent, who attracted 
their share of attention—and then some. 
Luci, who admits to being a "theatrical 
person," wore a dazzling orange dress 
and outsized, orange-rimmed sunglasses. 
As for Pat, who was having troubles 
with an errant zipper on-his trousers, 
limelight was the last thing he wanted. 
Afterward, the young couple headed 
down to the L.B.J. ranch for the holiday 
weekend and Luci's 19th birthday party. 
It will be about the last respite for 
Luci before Aug. 6, her wedding day. 

The first of some 750 invitations are 
being mailed this week. Bearing the 
Presidential Seal, they begin: "The 
President and Mrs. Johnson request the 
honor of your presence . . ." Companion 
cards read: “А reception will be held at 
the White House following the cere- 
mony." In the tizzy of planning the first 
wedding of a President's daughter since 
Eleanor Wilson's in 1914, the biggest 
problem—whom to invite?—kept Luci 
and her:mother mulling endlessly over 
Christmas-card lists and guest rosters 
from earlier parties. The ceremony will 
take place in Washington's huge Roman 
Catholic Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, but invitations were limited by 
the President's wish that all their guests 
be invited both to the church and to 
the reception, and the White House re- 
sembles a rush-hour subway when more 
than 1,000 people invade it. 

Free Flowers. Most of the arrange- 
ments have been completed. Luci and 
Pat have selected twelve bridesmaids 
twelve ushers, a flower girl and a ring 
bearer. The night before the big day 
the bridegroom’s parents, Mr. and Mis. 
Gerard Nugent of Waukegan Ш., will 
hold a rehearsal dinner for the wedding 
Party and relatives, probably at a pri- 
vate Washington club. The church Um 
pes follow the conventional form. 4 

О the envy of other fathers-of-the- 
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LUCI JOHNSON 
Twelve, twelve and 750 in the subway. 


bride, the President's costs for the re- 
ception will be held down by the fact 
that it is being staged at the White 
House. Most of the flowers will be pro- 
vided by the White House greenhouse 
keepers, who have grown lilies of the 
valley for the bridal bouquet. The or- 
chestra will be the scarlet-coated Marine 
Band. The multilayered wedding cake 
is being prepared by the White House 
pastry chef, who worked for two months 
preparing mock-up designs for Luci. 

For the Grandchildren. The wedding 
dress was chosen several weeks ago in 
the bride-to-be's bedroom, where, as 
Luci popped out of the adjoining sitting 
room wearing one or another of the 
gowns under consideration, her mother 
would nibble a sandwich and sip ice tea 
between such comments as “А lovely 
neckline” or “That detail is pretty." One 
outfit prompted Lady Bird to exclaim: 
“That’s an elegant dress—the kind you 
would hand down to your grandchil- 
dren.” And that was the one Luci se- 
lected. The design (an exclusive from 
Dallas’ Neiman-Marcus) will be kept top 
secret, Luci fervently hopes, until high 
noon of her wedding day. 

The presents, meanwhile, keep pour- 
ing in. Scores have been politely re- 
turned to the senders: the manufac- 
turers offering kitchen equipment, the 
sentimentalists asking the bride to wear 
their ancient lace. Others have been 
politely accepted: a set of coasters, dec- 
orated with pebbles, from a New Jersey 
elementary school; a sheet and pillow 
cases hand-tatted by a 15-year-old 
Rochester girl; a cake plate lovin 
decorated by an elderly woman in. 
Midwest. Luci has also reaped a 
of gifts from two bridal showe! 
in Waukegan, the o in Wash 
At the latter, the bric 
enough soufflé dishes. 
Confrerie des 
Now the 
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DE GAULLE LEAVING LENINGRAD CEMETERY 
"There always has to be a victim." 


EUROPE 


The Seeds of Disengagement 


The air of bonhomie that pervaded 
the Grand Ballroom far transcended 
anything normally inspired by French 
champagne and Russian caviar. There 
in France's Moscow embassy stood 
Charles de Gaulle, smiling benignly and 
shaking hands. And there stood Premier 
Aleksei Kosygin, his ample, blonde wife 
Klavdia on his arm. Mme. Kosygin 
pointed at her wryly grinning husband 
and cracked to De Gaulle: “This one 
must have given you plenty of head- 
aches these past few days.” “Not at 
all," responded Je grand Charles gal- 
lantly. “It went well, very well.” Then, 
while Mme. de Gaulle entertained the 
ladies, De Gaulle took Kosygin and 
Party Boss Leonid Brezhnev aside for 
an intimate chat. Western newsmen gog- 
gled at the sight of the burly Brezhnev 
locking De Gaulle in a bear hug while 
stressing an important point. “Eisen- 
hower could have had this kind of re- 
ception,” groused one American. “De 
Gaulle is just Stealing Ike’s show.” 

Sense of History. That he was, and 
with a Gallic vengeance. In Leningrad, 
De Gaulle attended Mass in the city's 
only remaining Catholic church, Notre 
Dame de Lourdes, and received Com- 
munion While 500 Leningrad Catholics 
sang in Latin. In impeccable Russian, 

he quoted Pushkin on Sankt-Peterburg: 
“So stand in glory, Peter's city, and 
stand as invincible as p e 
lunged into the Leningrad crowds— 
Бае as high as 1,000,000—shak- 
ing hands and dragging a es 
Kosygin behind him. He swept throug 
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the Hermitage, gazing judicious] 
Rembrandts and Murillos but discreet. 
ly skipping the halls devoted to the 
Napoleonic wars. He visited the World 
War П monument at Piskarevskoe cem. 
etery, where half a million victims of 
the 900-day Nazi siege of Leningrad 
lie buried (“This is the agenda of ago- 
ny," said De Gaulle). He toured a huge 
turbine plant, and attended his thirq 
ballet in a week—without yawning. 

In Kiev and Volgograd—formerly 
Stalingrad—the pace was as Swift, the 
Russian phrases as fluent, and the over- 
tones of history as frequent as they had 
been throughout the tour. Standing with 
Soviet Artillery Boss Marshal Nikolai 
Voronov on Mamaev Hill, where the 
Russians turned the tide at Stalingrad, 
De Gaulle peered through thick Spec- 
tacles at the map of the battlefield. 
"Ask Voronov how he organized his 
artillery,’ De Gaulle asked the inter- 
preter. After the reply, De Gaulle said 
approvingly: *You are a great artiller- 
ist." Still he refused to lay a wreath 
at the Stalingrad memorial. That re- 
called his comment to the Russians in 
1944 when he viewed Stalingrad for 
the first time: “Un grand peuple, les 
allemands." Everywhere he went, De 
Gaulle ate heartily, but at the Volgo- 
grad hydroelectric station he met his 
match. The station officials had pre- 
pared a 300-lb. sturgeon stuffed with 
caviar. De Gaulle eyed it skeptically and 
said: "There always has to be a vic- 
tim." Only once did he lose patience 
with his hosts. In Kiev, being shown a 
bas-relief of “all the peoples of the 
world,” De Gaulle snapped: “Good. 
Since everyone is there, we can go 
away.” And he did. е 

Climate of Détente. Yet the climax 
of De Gaulle’s grand tour proved an 
anticlimax for those who had antici- 
pated—or feared—immediate and con- 
crete results in the realm of East-West 
relations. Back in Moscow, De Gaulle 
met again with Brezhnev and Kosygin 
to prepare a 2,000-word “declaration 
of intent." Both sides held firm to their 
positions on German reunification, De 
Gaulle refusing to agree to East Ger- 
man recognition and the Russians re- 
maining rigid in their support of the 
European status quo. Both sides con- 
curred in their earlier demands for an 
end to all foreign intervention in Viet 
Nam, and agreed to work toward im- 
proving *a climate of détente between 
East and West." To that end, France 
and Russia will engage in “regular con- 
sultations”—period unspecified—and in- 
Stall a symbolic “white line” between 
their capitals like that already link- 
ing Washington and Moscow. In addi- 
tion, they signed two accords calling 
for Franco-Russian cooperation in sci- 
ence and space, including an agreement 
for the Russians to launch a French 
satellite. 


Left unsettled as De Gaulle flew back 
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e special safe-conduct law 
cted— n response to - 
Debo requests—by the West 
an Parliament two weeks ago in 
Sr af permit Communist speakers 
p rd the second debate in West 
G into without fear of arrest. Ul- 
NE theme was amplified by his chief 
propagandist, Albert Norden. Norden 
demanded that the “monstrous safe- 
conduct be repealed, that the Social 
Democrats break with the Christian 
Democrats on all policy relating to Ul- 
brichts regime and unilaterally recog- 
nize East Germany. Then, said Norden, 
the debates might take place. 

Faced with such impossible demands, 
the Social Democrats’ Willy Brandt 
could only abandon the whole project 
and denounce Norden’s performance as 
“a total relapse into the positions of 
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CARDINAL WYSZYNSKI PREACHING 


conversion to Christianity would not 
come. "The authorities intercepted it," 
he explained. “The van carrying the 
madonna was taken to St. John’s Cathe- 
dral in Warsaw. We are very sorry." 

The Poles who listened were more 
than merely sorry. Throughout Poland, 
the continuing attempts of Wladyslaw 
Gomulka’s Communist regime to side- 
track the millennial festivities have cre- 
ated a darkening mood of resentment 
that is spreading from the deeply reli- 
gious to those who normally take a more 
impartial stance. The government has 
staged rival celebrations, temporarily 
detained bishops and Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski himself, dragged individual 
citizens off to police stations on grounds 
that they had been “planning to take a 
trip to Czestochowa,” or “standing 
by” during anti-regime demonstrations. 
Tens of thousands of peasants have 
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Plea for an end to fear. 


the cold war." Brandt was still deter- 
mined to pursue open East-West dis- 
cussion on questions of reunification. 
In fact, his Social Democrats were al- 
ready toying with a compromise scheme 
to replace the speakers’ exchange: re- 
vival of an old idea to invite East Ger- 
man politicians to speak in a televised 
panel discussion on West German TV. 


POLAND 
The Darkening Mood 


In the small village of Nowy Dvor, 
Some 20 miles from Warsaw, shirt- 
Sleeved farmers chatted in the main 
Square before the church, glancing to- 
MES the grey militia cars parked near 
ue In the dusty churchyard, women 
aut to pray while children in white 
-ommunion dresses skipped about. In- 
Че the small, battered church, Bishop 
erzy Modzelewski told an overflowing 
eR On that the replica of the 
m : Madonna of Czestochowa, sched- 
ET x arrive that day in Nowy Dvor as 
ER Ho a summer-long processional to 

€brate the millennium of Poland’s 
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been left by the roadside, in their Sun- 
day clothes and with bouquets in their 
hands, patiently awaiting the passage 
of the replica of the Black Madonna, 
whose journey was interrupted by the 
government. Partly in protest, churches 
are filling with students who stop by 
between classes, before lunch, or in the 
evening for benediction. 

“It is Gomulka,” mutters one Com- 
munist official angrily. “It is the old 
man who picks up the telephone and 
says, Stop that procession.’ It is Gomul- 
ka who wants the cardinal detained. 
Local people are embarrassed by it. The 
party suffers. But what can you do?" 
Last week in Warsaw, following an 
emotional sermon from the cardinal 


(“We beg the authorities to stop fear- 


ing us and start loving us"), some 1,000 
angry student demonstrators m 

on party headquarters, defi 
ing church slogans andesin 
tional anthem. They 
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EX-PRESIDENT ILLIA 


No motives other than patriotism and pure disgust. 


ARGENTINA 
No. 31 


The armed forces, whose duty it is to 
protect the nation's liberties, cannot 
stand aside and watch our patient and 
generous people suffer a state of an- 
archy. This revolution will strive to heal 
the divisions of our people as well as 
restore our deserved grandeur in the 
eyes of the world. 

Thus last week did Argentina's mili- 
tary announce the overthrow of Presi- 
dent Arturo Umberto Illia, 64, the 
quiet, courtly country doctor who took 
office in 1963 and proceeded to do al- 
most nothing for 32 months. The mili- 
tary sent Illia packing, off to his broth- 
er's home twelve miles north of Buenos 
Aires, dissolved Congress, the Supreme 
Court and all political parties, and an- 
nounced the formation of a three-man 
junta. It is headed by Provisional Presi- 
dent Juan Carlos Onganía, Illia's one- 
time army commander in chief who, 
until his resignation last November, was 
considered his country's guardian of 
constitutional government and the mili- 
tary mainstay that kept Illia in power. 

Pileup of Problems. Sheer disgust was 
Onganía's motive. From the moment 
Illia took over, his philosophy had been 
to sit quietly back and let the land of 
beef and wheat run itself. The only 
place It ran was downhill. Prices, wages, 
National debt апа unemployment 
Soared, and Illia's one really concrete 
action—cancellation of all foreign oil 

contracts—proved a disaster, Argenti- 
na, which has been almost self-sufficient 
in oil, must now import $100 million 
worth annually. 

Equally irksome to the Military was 
the gathering momentum of the Peron- 
istas, the 3,000,000 diehard followers 
of Juan Perón who, through their 

strikes, demonstrations and exorbitant 

demands, have helped trigger the 
payi d five Presi- 
overthrow of three of the five d 
dents (including Illia) who followe 
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the deposed dictator. Under Ша, the 
Peronistas won 61 of Congress 238 
seats, triumphed in two of the last four 
provincial elections, and were an odds- 
on favorite to win the key provincial 
elections in Buenos Aires next March. 
First Hints. The beginning of the end 
came last November, when Illia and 
Onganía had a falling out. A tough pro- 
fessional soldier who sticks rigidly to 
the traditional army code, Onganía is 
a man of quiet authority and deter- 
mination. After President Arturo Fron- 
dizi’s overthrow in 1962, it was On- 
gania as commander of the army’s 
crack motorized cavalry corps who 
routed a military faction favoring old- 
style, jack-booted dictatorship, and who 
later paved the way for Illia's election 
in 1963. For his pains, Ongania was 
made a lieutenant general and named 
army commander in chief. But as his 
country’s problems piled higher and 
higher, Onganía gradually lost patience 
with Illia, particularly after Illia re- 
fused to send a contingent of troops 
to join the OAS force in the Dominican 
Republic. Last November, in a rare 
public huff, Onganía resigned. “The real 
question," as one officer put it pro- 
phetically at the time, “is whether On- 
ganía will be more trouble out than in. 
The first hints came last May. In a 
pointed Army Day speech in Buenos 
Aires’ Plaza San Martín, Onganía's suc- 
cessor and close friend, Army Com- 
mander in Chief Pascual Angel Pistarint, 
attacked Illia's casual style of govern- 
ment and all but warned that a coup 
was on the way. "Liberty," said Pista- 
rini, “does not exist when a lack of 
authority opens the road to insecurity 
and disintegration." Yielding to mount- 
ing pressures for change, Illia called a 
Cabinet meeting, his second since as- 
suming power, but could really think 
of nothing much to do about the drift. 
So the military cast around for апу 
excuse to move, and last week they 
found it, Hearing that the commander 
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and mounting extremist agitation from 
both right-wing and Communist terror- 
ists. Though Méndez was not talking 
specific solutions or programs last week, 
he was confident 1n the knowledge that 
he had fully 30 of the new Guate- 
malan Congress' 55 members on his 
side, and—for the time being at least— 


ex-Strongman Peralta. 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 


A Tale of Two Prisoners 


It seemed a quiet afternoon in Tra 
Khe village near Danang as U.S. Marine 
Sergeant James Dodson, 23, of York, 
Pa., went out on patrol. He passed out 
candy and C rations, took the village 
children for a ride in his Jeep, helped 
with such chores as rice harvesting and 
mashing. Suddenly he was slugged from 
behind. When he regained conscious- 
ness, he was being trussed, like some 
modern Gulliver, by six Viet Cong, who 
led him oft into the jungle. 

: For three days the marine tramped 
ootless through Viet Cong territory. 

Except to offer him food or water, 
Dodson's escort ignored him. By day 
his hands were bound in green nylon 
cord; at night he was tied hand and foot 
to a bamboo rack. Passing through vil- 
ages, people turned out in droves to 
gang and offer water, candy, cigarettes 
poe’ bananas; Only in a recently bombed 
x е were the villagers hostile, push- 
n us in an angry, chanting crowd 
i Ча um chief arrived to disperse them. 
cs imes, English-speaking Vietnam- 
appeared. Each asked Dodson’s 


name and told him not to be afraid: 
“The Vietnamese dont kill their 
prisoners.” 

Acupuncture. The V.C. took Dodson 
to a mountain compound called “V.C. 
Tower.” In it were 15 South Vietnam- 
ese army prisoners. Soon Dodson was 
joined by another Danang marine: Cor- 
poral Walter Eckes, 20, of New York 
City. Eckes had been captured four days 
after Dodson by three Viet Cong 
dressed in government uniforms as he 
waited beside a main highway. The two 
marines were the only English-speaking 
residents in the lightly guarded camp, 
save for a planted Vietnamese Com- 
munist pretending to be a captured Spe- 
cial Forces soldier. 

As a way station toward tougher 
camps, V.C. Tower proved as palatable 
as an enemy prison can reasonably be 
expected to be. Dodson and Eckes ate 
their meals (rice laced with snails, cat- 
erpillars or snake meat) with the camp 
director and their guards, played cards 
and sometimes sang (a favorite tune: 
The Animals We Gotta Get out of This 
Place). Attempts were made to inter- 
rogate them, but when they refused to 
answer, the V.C. did not press them 
further. A specialist in acupuncture 
stuck pins in their scalps by way of a 
medical examination, and a political 
cadre dropped in to try to work on 
Dodson, a Negro, by citing racial in- 
justice in the U.S. The effect was to 
make Dodson burn, baby, burn. They 
also were compelled to buy candy, 
cookies and papaya at exorbitant prices 
to supplement their diets. “It was the 
most expensive prison camp in the 
world,” cracks Dodson who spent $76 
in his six weeks there. 

The Big Yell. The Americans were 
told they would be taken to another 
camp and eventually be sent to Cam- 
bodia for repatriation and release. Fear- 
ing that they were destined for North 
Viet Nam when they were moved out, 
they waited for a chance to escape. It 
came one suppertime as their three 
guards, carbines carelessly stacked 
against a tree, were digging into their 
rice bowls. Dodson yelled and leaped 
for the guns, came up with one while 
the startled Reds vanished into the bush. 
“I think the yell scared the V.C. more 
than the weapon,” recalls an admiring 
Eckes. 

Free at last, Dodson and Eckes began 
a four-day trek back to Danang. Once 
the enemy passed within three feet of 
them while they crouched in 6-ft.-tall 
elephant grass; another time a herd of 
buffalo chased them. For sustenance, 
they had the remains of a $16 bag of 
candy they had bought. Finally they 
spotted a U.S. C-130 Hercules transport 
landing behind a ridge and arrivec 
South Vietnamese army c 
An Hoa, 20 miles so 
unshaven and tangk 
lbs. lighter, their-fee 
a sergeant as. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


All Aboard Again 


Prime Minister Harold Wilson had 
promised to disclose the names of “the 
tightly knit group of politically moti- 
vated men" responsible for prolonging 
Britain's crippling seamen's strike. Last 
week he did, but it was a bit anticli- 
mactic. Everyone knew he had Com- 
munists in mind, but it turned out that 
they were Communists everybody knew 
about: eight prominent labor spokes- 
men of Britain's Communist Party who, 
admitted Wilson, had behaved in an en- 
tirely legal fashion throughout the six- 
week dispute. 

What worried Wilson was a subtier 
point in the workings of industrial de- 
mocracy. Unlike any other major pres- 
sure group, the Reds throw into a labor 
dispute "an efficient and disciplined in- 
dustrial apparatus," said Wilson, “соп- 
trolled from Communist Party head- 
quarters.” He noted that there was no 
major strike anywhere in Britain in 
which this apparatus was not involved, 
and that the Reds had officers “ready to 
operate in any situation where indus- 
trial troubles are developing." As a re- 
sult, the Communists often seized the 
leadership of the strikers from their 
moderate elements. That, he said, had 
happened in the seamen's strike, where 
the moderates lacked the "guts" to set- 
tle equitably sooner. 

Next day, as if to prove his point, the 
Seamen's Union executive council, non- 
Communists all, voted an end to the 
45-day-old strike that had idled 26,000 

seamen, tied up some 900 ships, and 
may already have cost the British econ- 
omy perhaps as much as $300 million. 
There was no reason not to, since the 
seamen had obtained nearly everything 
they wanted: a reduction of the work 
week to 40 hr. by next June (meaning 
more overtime), plus the promise of a 
whopping 48 days of annual leave. The 
settlement will increase the shipowners’ 
labor costs at least 9.5% over a two- 
year period, shattering Wilson’s 3.5% 
annual-increase guideline against infla- 
tion. Even so, the Communists and 
many of the more militant union mem- 
bers were still not satisfied, and might 
vent their unhappiness with wildcat 
strikes on some docks. 


19th Century Fox 


_ Quiet, please,” announced the as- 
Sistant director in discreet, nicely mod- 
ulated tones. Griped a nearby veteran 
American technician: “If we were in 
Hollywood, he'd be saying ‘Shaddup!’ ” 
But it was not a Hollywood sound 
stage they were on last week. It was 
a picturesque, narrow street in the an- 
cient Wiltshire village of Castle Combe, 
which was also cluttered with sound 
trucks, mobile generators, scriptmen, 

Actor Anthony Newley, giant are lamps 
that almost topped the moss-grown roofs 
of the cottages, and a herd of wonder- 
ing, chattering villagers pressed against 
the chicken-wire fence, hastily con- 
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SHOOTING “pr. DOLITTLE” 
Look here for an exp 


structed to keep them at bay. Nor is 
Castle Combe just any pretty village. It 
is—or was—the prettiest village in Eng- 
land, as certified by polls conducted by 
the British Travel Association and fea- 
tured in COME TO BRITAIN posters and 
advertisements all over the world. 

Roughshod. To be sure, Arthur P. 
Jacobs is not just any Hollywood pro- 
ducer, either. He is the man who is film- 
ing The Story of Doctor Dolittle, Hugh 
Loftings wry children’s classic about 
the physician who talks to animals, as a 
$12 million 20th Century-Fox musical 
extravaganza, starring Rex Harrison, 
Samantha Eggar, Tony Newley, and a 
cast of 1,147 other humans and 1,500 
beasts. To play the featured role of 
Gub-Gub the pig, he will need 40 
trained piglets (because they grow out 
of the part so fast). The fabled two- 
headed pushmi-pullyu will be re-created 
by two llamas, artfully superimposed on 
film back to back. Under the circum- 
stances, what could be more natural 
than for Jacobs to cast Castle Combe as 
the good doctors 19th century home 
town, Puddleby-on-the-Marsh? 

He reckoned without the natives. 
Nine months were spent getting ap- 
provals from assorted local councils. 
Then in May, Fox carpenters set to work 
making the village even quainter than 
it was. TV aerials sprouting from gabled 
roofs were dismantled and a “piped in 
system installed. Coca-Cola signs were 
removed, and because Puddleby-on-the- 
Marsh is a port, the stream meandering 
through town was dammed to create 
an inland sea. 

Fox itself was damned in another 
fashion. Cedric Richards resigned in 
protest from the parish council, hinting 
that the reason the company was al- 
lowed to “ride roughshod” was because 
it had bought off some of his fellow 
citizens. Beresford Worswick, a crusty 
fugitive from London, summoned the 
Royal Fine Art Commission to inspect 
the scene, The Commission expresse 
regret that “a film company should have 
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FRIEDRICH RAUCH 


DALLMAYR'S DELICATESSEN 
And now the Edelfresswelle. 


capon breasts and small partridges on 
toast, Stuttgart quail, alligator soup, 
Strasbourg pâté de foie gras and aged 
black Chinese eggs. For hors d'oeuvres 
there were salted jasmine flowers, can- 
died silkworms, toasted grasshoppers 
and grilled African honeybee. The wines 
were Moét & Chandon champagne ('59 
and '61) and reds and whites from the 
Crimea. 

The entire $3,000 repast came from 
a Munich delicatessen, but hardly the 
kind where Americans pick up a six- 
pack or a pound of pastrami after the 
A & P has closed. Munich's 250-year- 
old Alois Dallmayr's is a Delikatessen 
in the original German sense of the 
word. Its sales of delicacies zu essen 
are soaring, as are those of practically 
every other fancy-food store in West 
Germany, on the strength of the latest 
craze to sweep the country: the Edel- 
fresswelle, or exotic-food-devouring 
wave. 

Ice & Spice. Germans have long been 
famed for conspicuous consumption, 
but the first fad in the early years of 
postwar prosperity was the Fresswelle, 
or eating vogue. When that first craving 
for wurst, schnitzel, dumplings and 
chocolate bars was satisfied, they sank 
their spare income in the Autowelle, 
deserting bicycles and motor scooters 
for automobiles, and after that in the 
Wohnungswelle (new homes), and then 
the Reisewelle (fad for traveling), Now 
things are right back where they started, 
but on a higher, more sophisticated 
plane. Explained one Hamburg Univer- 
sity political scientist: “Food is an ob- 
session with Germany. It is the symbol 
of everything the people lacked in the 
poverty and destruction of war. The 
most effective way a German has to 
remind himself that he is now prosper- 

ous is to be able to afford the most 
exotic foods in the world. It is the per- 
fect, the ultimate status symbol. 

An estimated billion dollars a year 
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is going into such specialty foods and 
virtually every self-educated epicure i 
the country today has his favorite Del. 
katessen, whose virtues he will describe 
in endless, lip-smacking detail. Dall- 
mayr’s, a dim, medieval-style empori- 
um with vaulted arches, displays its 
caviar and Japanese shrimp on cracked 
ice (artfully hiding its modern геѓгірега- 
tion equipment), while live Carp, perch 
pike and rainbow trout swim in ornate 
marble fountains, Hamburg’s 150-year- 
old L.W.C. Michelsen's offers а Scien- 
tific index to its 1,000-odd Spices, ex. 
hibits Australian apricots, French bread 
baked the same day in Paris—and, of 
all things, Heinz cream-of-mushroom 
soup. Rollenhagen’s in West Berlin 


ee Op- 
erates a year-round airlift of fresh 
strawberries, lettuce, mangoes, papaya 


and eggplant. 
Slice & Rice. Every other city has 
at least one “name” store, as well as 
a handful of less famous but no less 
ambitious ones. And though they boast 
of the barons and movie stars who pa- 
tronize them, in fact the ordinary work- 
ing-class German accounts for an in- 
creasingly large slice of the business. 
As one Bonn sociologist points out, the 
workingman uses smoked eel, sturgeon, 
venison, curried-rice salad, or even 
chocolate-covered grasshoppers to liv- 
en up his traditional light evening meal. 
“Today,” says Alfred Peters of Michel- 
sen’s, which claims to be the largest im- 
porter of caviar in West Germany, “it’s 
nothing for the lower classes to come 
in here and purchase caviar [at $50 a 
pound]. They are the new gourmets.” 


MIDDLE EAST 


King on the Spot 


By any measure, King Hussein of 
Jordan is a moderate Arab monarch: 
anti-Communist, pro-Western, and op- 
posed to throwing anything more threat- 
ening than verbal brickbats at Israel. 
Jordan has the longest and most vul- 
nerable border with Israel of any of the 
Arab nations, is the first target of the 
Israelis’ periodic retaliatory raids to 
Arab terrorist bombings. =. 

However prudent it may be, Hussein's 
moderation is no virtue in the eyes of 
Arab firebrands, notably Syrian-born 
Nasserite Ahmed Shukairy. As the boss 
of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion, dedicated to retaking Israel for 
the Arabs, Shukairy for three years has 
been beating the desert for money, arms 
and men. Egypt and Syria have pro- 
vided the P.L.O. with training bases, 
and so far Shukairy has recruited some 
8,000 Arabs and allegedly sent some 
off to China for training. 

Abusive Barrage. With 650,000 Pal- 
estinian refugees in Jordan—fully one- 
third of his nation's population—Hus- 
Sein has had to pay lip service to Shu- 
kairy's militant dreams. But when it 
came to allowing Shukairy's recruiters 
to go to work in Jordan, the King drew 
the line. “In this country there will be 
one army with one loyalty,” he said. 

Anything else is an infringement of 
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at а settlement might well 
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ur the terms Of the agreement, 


aghdad promises to Observe "two na- 
RU Iraq, Arab and Kurdish, 
decentralize government down toa lo- 
cal level and thus guarantee limited 
Kurdish autonomy; recognize the Kurd- 
ish language "on equal terms with Ara- 
bic” in Kurdish areas, guarantee pro- 
portional representation of Kurds 
(10% to 15% of the population) in 
government jobs and the military. “It 
is only fair and practical, Bazzaz said 
over television, “to recognize that the 
Kurds have their own nationalism. God 
willed that they be Kurds, and we 
Arabs, and after all, we are all de- 
scendants of Adam." Bazzaz read a 
message of support from the Kurdish 
leader promising to “undertake what- 
ever is necessary to fulfill the program." 

In the long, bitter Kurdish war, an 
agreement is one thing, honoring it an- 
other. Twice in the past three years 
similar truces vanished in the hot, hu- 
mid air because both sides could not 
agree on the fine print. Though the 
new agreement goes into more detail 
than the older truces, only time will 
tell whether it has a chance of success. 


KENYA 


Another Sweep for Jomo 


Africans have a superstitious horror 
of the chameleon, which in Kikuyu is 
pronounced kipu. It so happens that the 
initials of Leftist Oginga Odinga's nas- 
cent opposition party, the Kenya Peo- 
ples Union, have the same phonetic 
pronunciation—a fact that President 
Jomo Kenyatta’s political songwriters did 
not overlook during the nation’s three- 
week special election campaign. All 
through Kikuyuland last month, Jomo’s 
ardent KANU party youth-wingers chant- 
ed a 20-verse warning against the ab- 
horrent turncoats of the “chameleon 
party," punctuating each stanza with 
guttural cries of “moto, moto, moto!"— 
meaning “Burn, burn, burn!" 

By the time the returns were counted 
last week, Odinga was scorched. At is- 
sue were the 29 seats vacated by his ad- 
herents when they quit KANU last 
March. Jomo's KANU candidates, whose 
party symbol is a cockerel, captured 
twelve seats in the National Assembly 
and eight in the Senate. Odinga's KPU, 
represented on ballot sheets as a bull, 
won seven and two respectively. That 
left KANU with a plurality of 121 to 7 in 
the House and 39 to 2 in the Senate. 

Matter of Money? It was a dismal 
showing for the first opposition party 
in Kenya’s three-year post-Uhuru histo- 
ry, but Odinga had covered himself 
in advance. During the campaign 
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adept at badinage. At a rally in Nairobi, 
he warned that the dissidents were pre- 
pared to buy votes. “If these people 
offer money,” he said, “you must know 
it is foreign money meant to under- 
mine the sovereignty of our country. 
Beware of this political prostitution. 
Take the money—but vote for KANU.” 
Main target of Jomo’s wrath was net 
Odinga but rather Bildad Kaggia, the 
lone Kikuyu in the KPU’s Luo-dominat- 
ed upper ranks. Kaggia, roared Ken- 
yatta, was a captive of the Communists, 
a liar, a cheat and a lover of “black 
necks”—a derogatory Kikuyu reference 
to the darker-skinned Luo. Moreover, 
suggested Jomo in the ultimate Kikuyu 
insult, he suspected that Kaggia was not 
even circumcised. Kaggia was crushed 
by an 18,000-vote KANU plurality. 
Gourdfuly of Beer. Odinga, touring 
the countryside in his black Mercedes, 
tried to win the voters with promises of 
free land, free education and jobs for 
everybody. He also worked the stale 
vein of antiwhite chauvinism. “The 
country is under the thumb of the Eu- 
ropeans,” he charged. “Kenyatta is told 
what to do by the Americans. The 
whites should all be kicked out. You 
see them walking along, smoking their 
cigarettes and not looking anyone in the 
face. Why should we have to come 
along behind them and pick up their 
butt ends?” The antiwhite line worked 
well in Luo country, but in the cities it 
fell as flat as the African beer doled out 
by the gourdful at the polling places. 
Victory was just what Jomo had pre- 
dicted. When the results were in, his 
triumphant KANU candidates feasted on 
roast oxen—a symbolic meal com- 
memorating the KPU’s decisive defeat. 


MARION KAPLAN 


HE theater is the Lazarus of the arts. Two thousand 
years of “worst seasons ever" between Periclean Ath- 
ens and Elizabethan England failed to bury it. Indeed, in the 
two and a half millenniums since Aeschylus, the number of 
dramatic geniuses could be counted on one and a half hands. 
The theater does not live on its masterpieces but between 
them. Man created the theater in his own image, and it wears 
two masks and a thousand faces. The mask of tragedy says 
weep—-and bear it. The mask of comedy says grin—and 
bear it. The theater is witness and partner to man's en- 
durance. Tawdry or frivolous, gallant, polemical of pro- 
found, the theater is the place where man speaks to man 
about man in his living presence. 

Today that very serious dialogue is difficult, oblique and 
garbled. It sometimes seems like a bad phone connection— 
full of static, elusive, abrupt, frustrating and almost hostile. 
U.S. playwrights have even cut the wire—for the moment 
they have nothing to say about either humanity or the human 
predicament. That poet of the violated heart, Tennessee 
Williams, may return to his best form at any time; mean- 
while, he carries repetition to the edge of self-parody (The 
Mutilated) or attempts religious allegories (Milk Train) 
in which symbols masquerade as wonders. Arthur Miller 
thumbs disconsolately through a three-hour “Dear Diary” 
(After the Fall), making moralistic marginal notes on his 
past. Edward Albee has been a ventriloquist rather than a 
voice ever since he lit that verbal holocaust between the 
sexes, Virginia Woolf. 

Physically the U.S. theater is more robust than its gloomy 
pulse takers are willing to admit. Broadway is staging a 
minor revolution, from spruced-up theaters to flexible ticket 
pricing. Coast to coast, regional theaters are sprouting. But 
a handsome playhouse or sounder show-business economics 
does not make a home for a living theater unless there 
exist playwrights with something to say. 


Life Without Sanctions 
In the past three decades, the U.S. theater has dashed 
from the barricade to the bedroom, from a flirtation with 
Marx to an infatuation with Freud. The social-protest 
school, including Clifford Odets, Irwin Shaw and Lillian 
Hellman, recessed when it lost its villain. The Depression 
took its critics with it. 
_ The case-study cadets took over, blandly following Wil- 
liams into the sexual badlands. From William Inge to Paddy 
Chayefsky, they gave their characters a good confessional 
cry, straightened out their kinky little complexes, and tucked 
them beddie-bye. These clinical gospelers of love enjoyed a 
vogue as long as playgoers were “yung and easily freud- 
ened,” as Joyce once put it. But fashions are the autumns of 
ideas. Last season Murray Schisgal put all those clotted 
clichés into the mouths of three wackily soulful devotees of 
adjustment” and “personal relationships,” derisively labeled 
his play Luv, and the psychosexual jig was up. 
Thus, at the center of the contem 
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Contemporary dramatic art is not only profoundly pessi- 
mistic but radically new in form. The well-made play with 
a beginning, a middle and an end is a thing of the past. It 
presupposes the leisure time of a leisure class, the idea of 
steady evolutionary progress and the information speed, as 
Marshall McLuhan has pointed out, of a railway system. 
Great Expectations epitomizes a 19th century mood, just 
as No Exit reflects а 20th century mood. The well-made 
play assumes that everything is a problem capable of solu- 
tion, as in a detective story. 

The catastrophes of the 20th century have restored to 
favor cyclical philosophies of history with their implications 
of recurrent patterns of evil. The electronic rapidity of in- 
stantaneous information everywhere makes the plot and 
story line of the well-made play seem slowpoky. The modern 
play is all middle like a Happening, all now. Unable to con- 
ceive of a destination, it coils endlessly around its theme. 
Genets The Blacks begins and ends with identical scenes; 
so does Ionesco’s The Bald Soprano. Almost nothing has 
happened. There is the suggestion of unalterable and eternal 
repetitions in human behavior. Pinter does this almost sub- 
liminally with poetically repetitive speech patterns. 

What these modern playwrights aim for is not to convey 
actions, messages or answers but states of being and feeling. 
Some playgoers insist that they hate and cannot comprehend 
these modern plays. The playwrights counter that this hate 
is what Oscar Wilde described as “the rage of Caliban at see- 
ing his own face." No doubt, they are reporting as honestly 
as they know how on a moral wasteland. But it is a selected 
part of the terrain of life, and selection implies exclusion. 

These playwrights tend to examine the metaphysical at 
the expense of the physical, to probe inner psychic space 
and ignore outer social space. There is little happiness, less 
love and no hint of the pleasures of existence in these plays. 
But have all the juices and joys of life dried up? Scarcely. 
Since these authors’ characters are purposely distorted and 
dematerialized, one cannot identify with them any more 
than a man can identify with his own X rays. Shakespeare 
said that all the world’s a stage, and he made his stage all 
the world. With skeletal casts and bare bleak stages, today’s 
thinking playwright invokes the world only as a metaphor 
of threat and dread. 


Questions Without Answers 

There is a tendency of the mind to exhaust itself over 
questions that life either boldly brushes aside or answers 
with the authority of natural instincts. As G. K. Chesterton 
put it: “The note of our age is a note of interrogation. And 
the final point is so plain; no skeptical philosopher can ask 
any questions that may not equally be asked by a tired child 
on a hot afternoon. ‘Am I a boy?—Why am Га boy—Why 
aren't I a chair?—What is a chair? A child will sometimes 
ask these sort of questions, for two hours"—almost the pre- 
cise duration of a play. 

Such inward-gazing drama has inevitably triggered a quest 
for its opposite, an outward-looking theater. Two possibili- 
ties are on the horizon. Some English directors and pro- 
ducers are inaugurating a so-called "theater of fact," with 
a documentary focus on contemporary world events such as 
the war in Viet Nam and the Cuban missile crisis, including 
a hoped-for interview with Khrushchev. Another possibility 
is the theater of cruelty, a kind of sauna bath of the senses, 
designed to leave playgoers shocked and tingling at every 
emotional pore. British Director Peter Brook masterminded 
Broadway's full-length initiation into the theater of cruelty; 
this season's surprise smash success, Marat/ Sade. - gi 

It is doubtful that the salvation of tbe theater lies either 
with flesh-and-blood newsreels or nerve-end sensational 
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The background colors are red, white 
and blue; the face is pensive and deeply 
etched. It is the official face of Lyndon 
Baines Johnson, painted by New Mex- 
ico Artist Peter Hurd, 62, for the White 
House Historical Association and des- 
tined to hang in the East Wing. Hurd 
Sketched L.B.J. on the wing, whenever 
he could, but mainly had to work from 
photographs. "He's a chair-fighter. You 
can't get him to sit still," the artist com- 
plained. Despite the difficulties, it was 
a rewarding job. "President Johnson 
has a very paintable face," said Hurd. 
"What I would call Texas Roman." 


After a TV appearance, Nevada's 
Democratic Governor Grant Sawyer, 
47, got a letter from a nine-year-old 
constituent: "I saw you on TV last 
night for the first time. My Dad says 
not to worry. You are a lot smarter 
than you look." Last week a ten-year- 
old critic penned the following: “I’m 
writing to tell you that I’m going to be 
Governor some day. My father says І 
should finish grade school first, because 
I need an eighth-grade education to be 
as smart as you.” Shrugged Sawyer: 
“A left-handed compliment is better 
than no compliment at all.” 

"Here we are, back to the War of 
the Roses," muttered an angry Gian 
Carlo Menotti, 55. His ninth annual 
Festival of Two Worlds had just opened 
in Spoleto, and police were threaten- 
ing to ban performances of the bare- 
breasted Sierra Leone dance troupe un- 
less they covered “the rose of the nip- 
ple.” “I don't know how to cover only 
the nipple," sighed Dance Director John 
J. Akar. He did his best with Scarves 
and plastic roses, but the scarves fell 
and the petals peeled. At week's end, 
Akar was ready to try adhesive disks, 
but Menotti made his stand: “The Vati- 
can may have fig-leafed Michelangelo, 
but I refuse to brassiére Africa." 


With a top of the morning to you, 
Mrs. Guv'nor, Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren, 75, greeted Mrs. Nelson Rocke- 
feller, 40, and Nelson Jr., 2, as they 
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HURD & PORTRAIT 
Caught on the wing. 


crossed paths in London’s Grosvenor 
Square. Warren was on the first leg of 
a trip to Israel to attend the dedication 
of the John F. Kennedy Memorial For- 
est near Jerusalem. Happy was keep- 
ing busy sightseeing with Nelson Jr. and 
her brood of four by her first marriage, 
while she waited for the New York 
legislature to adjourn so Daddy could 
join them all on a month-long Euro- 
pean vacation. 


As she quietly marked her 86th birth- 
day at her home in Easton, Conn., 27 
States joined in celebrating Helen Keller 
Day. Among the many good wishes was 
one from Lady Bird Johnson: “It must 
give you enormous satisfaction to look 
back on what you have achieved, which 
is nothing less than a Magna Carta of 
Opportunity for the handicapped. We 
are all very much your debtor in a way 
that cannot be repaid.” 


‘Back for a visit to his old high school 
in Maywood, Ш., Astronaut Eugene 
Cernan, 32, joined Gemini 9 Team- 
mate Thomas Stafford in narrating a 
color film of their flight and answering 
students’ questions. No, said Cernan, he 
Was afraid there was no room for ladies 
in the space program at the moment. 
"Ihe spacecraft is so small and there 
are so many things to be done, the 
closeness of working together prohibits 
women astronauts." 


They were married in the music room 
of the bride’s home, the bridegroom 
in a crisp white lieutenant's uniform, 
which he refused to sit down in for fear 
of ruining the trousers? perfect crease.’ 
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You can fly in the BOAC VCIO to North and South America 
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On all ships it's the shell of paint on the hull that actually hits the waves—so it 
о pe tough! That's why Shell Epikote-based paints—supplied by Craig 
A ш el and British Paints Ltd.— were used for the hull, deck area and parts 
УБ Pel paintwork of the ‘Good Hope Castle’ and ‘Southampton Castle. 
т E amail ships on the UK/South Africa run. 

ап ОО ыд md г Epikote epoxy resins show outstanding resistance to wear 
sign i дЕ ecause of their exceptional smoothness, can contribute 
istics which make a RM and efficiency. Epikote resins also offer character- 
flooring to electrical eia M aor тару Hse оле 
From resins to rubbers, from pesticides to plastics, Shell supply a wide and 
extremely diversified range of chemicals for industry and agriculture all over the 
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okhaven experiment involved 
; aving subatomic particle known 
ок. Ж which breaks down 
into three lighter particles known as 
pions—one with no electrical charge. 
According to the theory of symmetry, 
the positive and negative pions should 
not have shown any significant differ- 
ence in speed. But 53% of the time, the 
positive pion zipped across the bubble 
chamber with more energy than its neg- 
ive anti-particle. 
кое Shock. The difference might 
seem negligible, but scientists have spec- 
ulated for years on the fascinating possi- 
bility that for every bit of matter, there 
is an equal and opposite bit of anti- 
matter somewhere in the universe. In 
the world of anti-matter, all particles 
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chrotron in January 1965. Al i 
his wife, Dr. oed Lé тар, e 
Charles Baltay and Lawrence Kirsch, 
he fired particles called pi mesons into à 
bubble chamber filled with liquid deute- 
rium. About one-thirtieth of the times 
that a pi meson hit a deuterium nucleus, 
out came the eta meson, which decays 
into three pions. The pions streaked 
through the bubble chamber, the posi- 
tive leaving a line that curved to the 
right, the negative peeling off to the left, 
and the neutral leaving no path at all. 
After analyzing photographs of 1,441 
sets of such tracks, the Franzinis deter- 
mined that in more than half of the 
cases the positively charged pion was 
therefore traveling faster than its nega- 
tive counterpart. 

A New Force? Despite the ballyhoo 
of the announcement, other physi- 


cists, including J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
ALFRED STATLER 


The little pions were trying to tell them something. 


would be the exact mirror image of 
their material selves, except that their 
electrical charges and magnetic poles 
would be reversed. And it was this that 
the experiment at Brookhaven called 
into question. For if it had been done in 
an anti-matter world, the faster posi- 
üve pion would have been negatively 
charged. The theoretical symmetry of 
matter апа anti-matter would not hold. 
Science writers outdid themselves re- 
porting that all physics was in a state of 
chaos and shock. But the real shock 
came almost a decade ago when Pro- 
fessors Tsung Dao Lee of Columbia and 
ве Ning Yang of the Institute for 
Advanced Study in Princeton challenged 
€ concept of “parity” and the idea of 
symmetry in matter and anti-matter for 
so-called “weak” forces in nature. What 
was needed was an experiment to check 
Out possible violations of physical sym- 
metry in stronger forces. 
ee Just what Columbia's Dr. 
ла ranzini had in mind when he 
© work with Brookhaven's syn- 
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weighed in with warnings against hasty 
interpretation of the new data. Colum- 
bias Lee has himself suggested that 
some unidentified force might produce 
such discrepancies. Still, in the abstruse 
world of nuclear physics, the results 
remain impressive. Columbia's Samuel 
Devons nostalgically declared, "Before 
we had a beautiful theory, nice and 
symmetrical. But he added a hopeful 
note: “The exceptions may be telling 
us something." 

One thing they may be saying is that 
the forces which bind electrons to nu- 
clei in the world of matter are not sym- 
metrical. As for the oft-debated topic of 
anti-worlds and anti-galaxies, the Fran- 
zinis prefer to leave this to the cosmol- 


ogists. But their eta-meson project does 


move a tiny step closer to 
of clarifying the E Ss 
particle and its an d 
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SHOW 
BUSINESS 


THE STAGE 


Grandeur in the Grandstand 


Ten months ago, when he began to 
plan for last week’s grand opening, Ar- 
tistic Director Alexis Solomos told the 
press what he had in mind: “Not just 
another summer festival but an inter- 
national center of Greek drama.” That 
was a reasonable project for the man 
who for 14 years had been director of 
the National Theater of Greece. But 
what did not seem so reasonable was 
that Solomos’ new international center 
was to be located on a college baseball 
field in Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Yet on the scheduled premiére night 
of the Ypsilanti Greek Theater last 
week, there was a plywood stage cover- 
ing the infield and classic columns stand- 
ing in front of the bases of the Eastern 
Michigan University ball park. From the 
home-team dugout, a 16-piece orchestra 
played eerie music, specially composed 
by Iannis Xenakis, while 1,500 gowned 
and black-tied first-nighters took their 
blue-cushioned seats in the weather- 
beaten grandstand. The guests included 
Broadway Actress Rosemary Harris and 
a clutch of local politicians, but this 
was one premiére where it was more 
important to see than be seen. 

The first U.S. professional produc- 
tion of Aeschylus’ Oresteia trilogy was 
adorned by Dame Judith Anderson as 
a marvelously menacing Clytemnestra 
who turned the ball field into a night- 
mare-real landscape of bloody tragedy. 
The second night turned tears to laugh- 


LAHR IN THE “BIRDS” 
All Greek to him. 
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NORRIS, BRESLER & DUDDY 


There's no business like snow Ь 


ter, with oldtime Comic Bert Lahr, 70, 
playing the Birds. 

“I understand,” said Lahr, an alumnus 
of the Columbia Burlesque Circuit '23, 
"that Aristophanes allowed the come- 
dian to do whatever he wanted." But no 
one in 23 centuries ever winged the 
Birds as Lahr did. When Prometheus re- 
veals some of Zeus's confidences to him, 
Lahr calls him “а fink.” When Zeus offers 
Lahr his wife, Bert busses her and then 
bellows his trademarked "annng-anng- 
anng.” When Lahr stumbles over the 
pronunciation of “Agamemnon,” he 
quips, "Thats Greek to me." At one 
point, he even digresses into a rendi- 
tion of his famous Frito-Lay TV com- 
mercial. Offering a pickle to the god 
Heracles, Lahr smirks: “ГЇЇ bet you 
can't eat just one." 

'The audience somehow swallowed it, 
pickles and all, and the box-office ad- 
vance for the remaining weeks of the 
festival is bigger for Lahr's Aristophanes 
than for Anderson's Aeschylus. Wheth- 
er it is good enough to carry Solomos' 
hoped-for three-month run is another 
question. A local: citizens’ committee, 
which is sponsoring the Ypsilanti Greek 
Theater, is currently running its second 
emergency fund-raising drive in three 
months, its third campaign since the 
project was dreamed up three years ago. 


NIGHTCLUBS 


The Treatment 

“Tonight,” she sings, "tonight won't 
be like any night.” And the audience, 
basking in reverie and a second brandy, 
believes her. Svelte in a glittering, hip- 
hugging gown, her generously expose 
bosom gently heaving, she moves like a 
vision in a halo of amber light. “You d 
be so nice to come home to,” she purrs, 
and the menfolk are hooked. Now she 
is happy, now she is blue, and so, al- 
ternately, is the audience. They сап 
hardly help it. It all seems so sincere, 
SO spontaneous, so terribly special. 

Except that it isn’t, The performance 
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MUSIC 


CONTESTS 
The Agony of the Tchaikovsky 


“| suffer agony tO See young artists 
go through the humiliation of a com- 
petition,” grumbled Cellist Gregor Pia- 
tigorsky last week. “The joy of those 
who succeed is spoiled by the sorrow 
of those who have been hurt.” 

The cellist had just, returned to the 
U.S. after serving as a judge at the most 
grueling music contest in the music 
world: Moscow’s Third International 
Tchaikovsky Competition. Visibly wea- 
ry after having heard 42 cellists play 
virtually the same music scores of 
times, Piatigorsky complained: “It is 
the obligation of people of art to find 
some other way to give people of talent 
some incentive, but it cannot be useful 
to discourage a hundred merely to en- 
courage one.” 

But until that other way is found, 
the Tchaikovsky contest will have to 
suffice. It is hard on judges and brutal 
on contestants, who have to go through 
three rounds of competition, but it has 
launched some brilliant careers, nota- 
bly those of Pianists Van Cliburn and 
Vladimir Ashkenazy. 

Too Good to Sing. The Tchaikovsky 
launched some new personalities last 
week. One was a California soprano, 
Jane Marsh, 24, who took first prize 
($2,775) in the voice competition. At 
first glance, Marsh seemed too good to 
sing true. A tall (5 ft. 11 in.) blonde 
with a fresh-scrubbed athletic look, she 
is the embodiment of a capitalist Amer- 
ican background. She was a tomboy, 
an expert swimmer, а 4-H girl who in 
true Walt Disney tradition sold her fa- 
vorite horse to pay for music lessons. 
She sang in public professionally for 
the first time only last season, when 
Erich Leinsdorf signed her to sing in 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony in Boston. 


In Moscow, the chilliest critics melt- 
ed when they heard her warm, brilliant 
voice, and when it came to presenta- 
tion, her stage technique all but oblit- 
erated the competition. The other voice 
contestants, especially the girls from 
Eastern Europe, exhibited little person- 
ality, stood like glaciers when they sang; 
Marsh, dressed in a flowing yellow chif- 
fon gown, displayed the poise and per- 
sonality of an established prima donna. 
In the finals, her arias from Ofello, 
Susannah and Eugene Onegin (sung in 
Russian) convinced the jury that the 
voice inside the girl was as beautiful 
as the girl inside the dress. 

Pressed Flowers. After Jane Marsh, 
the one American who created the 
greatest fascination and furor was Cal- 
ifornia Pianist Misha Dichter, 20, who 
placed second to a remarkable young 
17-year-old Soviet, Grigori Sokolov. 
The slight, baby-faced teen-ager played 
so brilliantly that the jury took the un- 
precedented step of awarding its com- 
pliments not only to him, but to his 
teacher, Professor L. I. Seligman of 
Leningrad. 

Brilliant as Sokolov was, some judges 
felt that Dichter was incomparable. 
During the second round, he played the 
Schubert Sonata in A Major and Stra- 
vinsky’s Petrushka in a dazzling bra- 
vura style that prompted Soviet Pianist 
Lev Vlasenko (who ran second to Cli- 
burn in 1958) to cheer him as “the best 
musician among the piano finalists.” 

U.S. Conductor Walter Hendl, a 
judge in the piano competition, agreed 
that Sokolov was a true Wunderkind, 
but that Dichter had a more prom- 
ising future as а soloist. Still, when 
the Russians broached the idea of di- 
viding the first prize between Sokolov 
and Dichter, Hendl vetoed it on the 
grounds that dividing leading prizes 
weakened their impact. The jury voted, 
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SOPRANO КАН | PIANIST DICHTE 
Brilliance in victory and bravos: in defeat 
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COURTYARD AT CARAMOOR 
All the more compelling for slow motion. 


Sokolov won, and the crowd promptly 
went wild—for Dichter. Five hundred 
Russians who had stayed until 2 a.m. to 
hear the results, kept chanting “Bravo 
Dichter! Bravo Юісһег!”, and several 
women wept and pressed flowers into 
his outstretched hands. For once it ap- 
peared that in Russia, it was not whether 
you won, but how you played the music. 


FESTIVALS 
Small Gem 


Slowly, solemnly, a procession. of 
cowled monks and acolytes filed through 
the cloisters, chanting "Te lucis ante 
terminum." They entered a Spanish 
Renaissance courtyard and mounted a 
small stage shaded by a red-and-white- 
striped awning. *Good souls," the ab- 
bot sang, “the brothers have come to- 
day to show you a mystery." 

So, in fittingly reverent fashion, be- 
gan the U.S. première last week of Ben- 
jamin Britten's Curlew River at the 
Caramoor Festival in Katonah, N.Y. 
Styled as “a parable for church per- 
formance,” the hour-long piece is based 
on a medieval No drama, Sumidagawa. 
It is a simple tale of a demented mother 
in search of her lost child, and it unfolds 
like a morality play in slow motion, all 
the more compelling for the stark econ- 
omy of its movement and action. 

The all-male cast, headed by Tenor 

Andrea Velis as the madwoman, mas- 
terfully performed Britten’s difficult of- 
ten eerie sing-speech style of vocal writ- 
ing. The score was as delicate and in- 
tricate as a spider web, interlaced with 
the chatter of small untuned drums 
and plunking strings reminiscent of Orj- 
ental music. The most impressive 
achievement was that, in mixing such 
disparate elements as modern disso- 
nances, a morality play and No drama, 
there was no clash of styles but rather 
a smooth melding into what is a new 
and wholly engaging musical form. 
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Strange Wailings. Curlew River could 
not have had a more ideal Setting. Th 

: : Ihe 
leafy courtyard, surrounded by the 40 
room Italian villa on the 180 woodeg 
acres of the Caramoor estate, brims 
with old-world flavor. Many Of the 
arched columns and the massive iron 
gate are treasures brought from Бү. 
rope. The rooms opening off the court- 
yard and beyond are filled with one of 
the world’s richest private collections of 
Renaissance art: 15th century French 
tapestries, hand-carved ceilings, and а 
commode from the palace of Frederick 
the Great. Evening concerts are held 
in a 1,500-seat outdoor theater, a short 
walk away from the main house through 
a medieval gate from the palace of the 
Cappellettis (Shakespeare's Capulets) 
in Verona. The stage of the Venetian 
theater is built around three dozen 9th 
century Greek and Roman columns that 
were smuggled out of Italy several years 
ago and subsequently bought by the 
owners of Caramoor. 

On the afternoon of the perform- 
ance, seated in a back row with her 
shawl around her shoulders, was the 
grande dame of Caramoor herself: Mrs. 
Lucie Bigelow Rosen. A sprightly wom- 
an in her late 70s, she is the widow of 
Walter Rosen, a multimillionaire invest- 
ment banker who built Caramoor 
(from the Italian for "dear love") in 
1930 and spent the rest of his life fill- 
ing it with art treasures. He was an 
amateur pianist, and she made music 
on the theremin (an electronic instru- 
ment that is played by waving the 
hands over a magnetic field to produce 
strange, mellifluous wailings). 

The Rosens started the Caramoor 
Festival in 1946 to present "things that 
people cannot get elsewhere, things that 
not everybody will want to hear." The 
festival was pretty much a local affair 
until Conductor Alfred Wallenstein was 
appointed music director in 1958. He 
enlisted such singers as Marian Anderson 
and Jan Peerce as well as some of the 
finest U.S. instrumentalists, and Caramoor 
soon became a summer haven for lovers 
of new and rarely heard music. In 1963, 
Julius Rudel, the enterprising head of 
the New York City Opera, became fes- 
tival director, enlivened Caramoor fur- 
ther with excellent performances of 
Carl Orffs Die Kluge and Donizettis 
Requiem for Bellini. 

Gaudy Necklace. At a time when mu- 
sic festivals are battling each other with 
bigger- and better-than-ever promotion 
campaigns, Mrs. Rosen prefers to keep 
the Caramoor atmosphere small and 
intimate. Only recently did she allow 
the festival to be advertised, although 
she is still wary of expanding programs 
at the sacrifice of quality. As a result, 
Caramoor today is a small, brilliant ger 
in the busy and often gaudy necklace 
of summer music festivals. *Money сап 
destroy a civilized way of life," says 
Lucie Rosen, brushing back her bangs, 

‘but it can also preserve it. There 15 
nothing quite so dull as a person with 
money who has no idea how to use it. 
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DE cout Hundreds. "Since World 
War II,” says Dr. Beecher in the pres- 
tigious New England Journal of Medi- 
cine, there Баз Бееобышцоцеази epena 
ployment of patients as experimental 
subjects when it must be apparent that 
they would not have been available if 
they had been truly aware of the uses 
that would be made of them. It seems 
obvious that further hundreds have not 


JAMES COYNE 


HARVARD'S BEECHER 
Troubling practices, troubling charges. 


known that they were the subjects of an 
experiment." Dr. Beecher charges that 
"grave consequences" have been suf- 
fered as the result of such work. In no 
case does he name the hospital or doc- 
tors involved; in no case does he give 
dates. But before they published his pa- 
per, the Journal’s editors satisfied them- 
selves about the authenticity of all his 
examples. Among them: 
> Although, says Beecher, "it is known 
that rheumatic fever can usually be pre- 
vented” by giving penicillin to treat the 
recurrent “strep throats” that can cause 
theumatic fever and heart disease, 109 
sick U.S. servicemen were denied peni- 
cillin; two developed acute rheumatic 
fever, and one acute nephritis. In a re- 
lated study, 500 U.S. servicemen were 
denied penicillin and given either sul- 
fadiazine or no drug at all in order to 
compare the effects. The comparison, 
Beecher suggests, was  distressingly 
clear: at least 25 of the 500 developed 
theumatic fever, and one medical officer 
put the number as high as 70. 
mehlorumpaniqot (Chloromycetin), 
= one of the most dangerous drugs 
oen use, 15 by far the best for ty- 
раа pu In the Philippines, among 
phoid d Patients suffering from ty- 
› chloramphenicol was deliberately 
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withheld from 157, of whom 36 died. 
Only 20 died among the 251 who got 
the standard treatment. By statistical 
deduction, 23 patients died needlessly 


for the sake of the study. = 


> In an experiment designed for study- 
ing the effects of the thymus gland on 
immune mechanisms and the “take” of 
grafts, eleven of 18 U.S. children, aged 
31 months to 18 years, had their thy- 
muses cut out while they were under- 
going heart surgery. For comparison, 
the seven others were spared the thymus 
operation. Only occasionally is thymec- 
tomy done in connection with heart sur- 
gery, and in any case, "its eventual ef- 
fects in children are not known." The 
experiment yielded only a negative re- 
sult: there was no difference between 
the groups in the take of skin grafts. 

» A piece of a melanoma (a highly 
malignant cancer) was transplanted 
from a desperately ill young woman to 
her mother “їп the hope of gaining a 
little better understanding of cancer im- 
munity, and in the hope that the moth- 
ers production of tumor antibodies 
might be helpful in the treatment of the 
cancer patient." The patient died the 
day after the transplant, the mother 
died of melanoma 15 months later. 

What Is Innocent? “I am aware,” says 
Dr. Beecher, a crusading professor of 
research in anesthesia, “that these are 
troubling charges. They have grown out 
of troubling practices.” Other medical 
investigators, while agreeing with his 
basic tenets, are equally troubled by the 
way he used his data. The servicemen 
who did not get penicillin for strep 
throats, for example, were at Francis E. 
Warren Air Force Base in Wyoming. 
When Western Reserve University’s Dr. 
Charles H. Rammelkamp Jr. began 
studying them in early 1949, no one 
knew whether penicillin was indeed the 
indispensable or even the best treat- 
ment. Rammelkamp had to continue his 
tests through 1953 to disprove another 
investigators claim that penicillin was 
not the answer. Dr. Rammelkamp’s 
team published its definitive results in 
1954. Only then, and not before, could 
Dr. Beecher have said “it is known” 
that penicillin is unquestionably the 
drug to use. 

Other investigators who recognize 
their work in Dr. Beecher’s study may 
also supply convincing rebuttals. The 
New Engiand Journal itself offers a re- 
strained and judicial editorial opinion: 
*In research conducted on such an ex- 
panding scale in the last two decades, 
the desire for results seems too often to 
have outweighed the means of arriving 
at them." As a guideline for researchers, 
the Journal quotes the great French 
physiologist-researcher Claude Berna 
(1813-78) on human 
"Those that can only h 
den." Those that involve ne 
harm to the patient аге 
therefore permissible. ' 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Stride Toward Settlement 


With the announcement that the New 
York Newspaper Guild and the News- 
paper and Mail Deliverers’ Union had 
reached agreement “in principle" with 
the publishers of the World Journal 
Tribune last week, New York's two- 
month-old newspaper strike seemed to 
have taken a long stride toward settle- 
ment. But there was many an acrimoni- 
ous argument left to be resolved. And 
the Guild negotiators were obviously in 
no hurry to call a general meeting where 
Guildsmen would ratify the "package" 
that had been so laboriously worked out. 

Nor were the publishers of the city's 
merged newspapers of a mind to prod 
the Guild along. For as soon as the 
package is ratified, the strike will be of- 
ficially over. The publishers will then be 
locked in a legal battle with the Printing 
Pressmen, who insist that their only 
contracts are with papers that no longer 
exist. As long as they lack a new con- 
tract with the World Journal Tribune, 
they say, they will not work. That argu- 
ment is already being contested in the 
courts, but legal action was suspended 
while Guild picket lines kept the Press- 
men from working, contract or no. 
Once the picket lines disappear, the 
publishers may well find themselves 
back in court—and another such delay 
is just about the last thing they want. 

Extravagant Charade. The Pressmen, 
on the other hand, have what amounts 
to a builtin reason for a slowdown. 
Their new president, William Kennedy, 
took office just last week; and since he 
must run for re-election in only a year, 
he has every reason to put on at least as 
tough a front as his predecessor at the 
bargaining table. As expected, Kennedy 
presented the publishers with a new list 
of extravagant demands; as expected, 
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the publishers insisted that the demand 

à : $ 5 s 
were impossible to live with. That cha- 
rade was expected to last a week. 

The Mailers, too, are still in à Wran- 
gle with the publishers, who are Willin 
enough to put all the union members on 
the payroll initially, but are adamant 
about the right to fire some of them if 
advertising and circulation of the new 
papers do not come up to expectation 
Still, everyone agrees that the biggest 
hurdle was the Guild strike, and that has 
been all but settled. Pay, fringe bene. 
fits, Guild security have all been worked 
out. And the publishers have agreed to 
find jobs for 990 Guildsmen—94 more 
than they originally wanted. Some 500 
Guild members have taken their sever- 
ance pay and retired voluntarily in the 
dreary months since the strike started, 
so only 290 out of the combined staffs 
of 1,780 will be dismissed. 

Big-League Draft. The resulting ros- 
ter, however, left the New York Herald 
Tribune perilously short of staffers. To 
replace them, Trib editors had to fill 
the ranks with reporters from the after- 
noon paper. "It was the greatest draft 
since the big-league baseball teams were 
raided for men to make up the Mets,” 
said World Journal Editor Frank Con- 
niff, who sat down with Trib editors to 
parcel out the players. Hardly recogniz- 
ing the names of some of the staffers 
they were acquiring, Trib editors sim- 
ply had to take their chances. 

Then, along with the afternoon 
World Journal and the Sunday World 
Journal and Tribune, they began to 
make reportorial assignments, under- 
standably anxious to get papers on the 
streets. The summer doldrums are at 
hand, and advertising revenue is likely 
to be slim; but any urge to wait until 
fall, when business is brisker, is more 
than overbalanced by a sure knowledge 
that the longer the merged papers are 
absent from the newsstands, the more 
likely their readers are to get out of 
the habit of buying them. , 

At the Trib, though, as editors while 
away the days at their new downtown 
offices, there is a pervading apprehen- 
sion behind the occasional water-pistol 
fights, and the grousing about the scar- 
city of good restaurants and friendly 
bars in the neighborhood. The World 
Journal, after all, has only the New 
York Post to face as competition. The 
thin, undernourished Trib must try to 
survive against the robust Times ant 
News. Strike's end or no, its future 1S 
Still dim indeed. 


Competition in Sacramento 


The logotype that tops Page One of 
the Sacramento Union carries a proud 
boast: OLDEST IN THE west. And that 
Is true enough. The California state cap- 
ital’s morning daily was founded in 
1851 to bring the news to the crowds 
that had drifted into town with the '49 
gold rush. Back in those good old days, 
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PARIS MATCH'S SO-CALLED NEO-NAZIS 


Toasting not Hitler, but Charles de Gaulle. 


Germany today is a gigantic cradle of 
neo-Nazism.” 

Casual Joke. In Germany, the pic- 
tures stirred immediate suspicions. For 
one thing, the alleged Nazis sported 
shaggy locks, a grooming no genuine 
Hitler youth would approve of. For an- 
other, a girl wore a Nazi party arm 
band, a decoration never permitted the 
weaker sex. And there was a package 
of French cigarettes on the table. Who- 
ever heard of a Nazi indulging a deca- 
dent French taste? Sensing a phony, 
Munich reporters soon smoked it out. 

They tracked down a costume-store 
proprietor named Peter Breuer, who 
recalled renting the Nazi garb to some 
men who told him they wanted to write 
a story on his shop. “I had absolutely 
no suspicion," said Breuer, “not the way 
they fooled around, laughing themselves 
silly while they took the photographs." 
Next, Munich police rounded up three 
youths who claimed that they had been 
talked into posing as a joke. Back in 
Paris, Paris Match Reporter Jean Taous- 
son and Editor André Lacaze casually 
admitted the hoax. “The photos may 
imply stronger political ideas than those 
people really hold," Taousson explained 
lamely. “But in the article we did not 
say they were politically dangerous. We 
said they were nostalgic for Nazism, 
and in fact they are." 

Poisoned Atmosphere. Germans were 
furious. Calling the photos a “gross for- 
gery," Bonn Press Chief Karl-Günther 
von Hase demanded that the French 
government take action against Paris 
Match. Prince Konstantin of Bavaria 
promised to bring the jssue before the 
Bundestag, and he complained that a 
magazine of the “reputation and im- 
родапсе of Paris Match cannot be al- 
he poison the political atmosphere 
aan purpose of creating a phony 

sation.” Said Die Welt’s Munich cor- 
pendent Wilhelm Maschner, who has 
ORG бош sober reporting of his own 
neo-Nazism: “Such false 
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alarms tend to weaken resistance against 
the real causes for alarm." 

Meanwhile, sharp-eyed German re- 
porters spotted what they considered to 
be still another phony photo in Paris 
Match. The picture purported to show 
some neo-Nazis in a beer ball lifting 
their mugs in a gesture of solidarity. In 
fact, at the moment the photo was 
snapped the German reporters said the 
beer drinkers were toasting not Hitler 
but Charles de Gaulle. 


REPORTING 


Silence on Sources 

Shortly after she became editor of 
the University of Oregon campus news- 
paper in May, Annette Buchanan, 20, 
quoted seven anonymous students, who 
condoned the use of marijuana as 
“pleasurable.” Haled before a grand 
jury and asked to name the students, 
Annette refused. 

Under "shield laws" in twelve states, 
newsmen can refuse to reveal their 
sources. But Oregon puts no such pri- 
ority on freedom of the press. Last 
week in a nonjury trial, Annette was 
found guilty of contempt. Though she 
escaped a possible six-month jail sen- 
tence, she was fined $300. Editorial 
writers across the U.S. leaped to her 
defense. "Guilty of contempt or not," 
said the Eugene, Ore., Register-Guard, 
"Miss Buchanan has performed a pub- 
lic service” in pointing up serious ques- 
tions. “The relationship between the 
press and civil authority, invaluable and 


unquestioned in more than a century of | 


Oregon history, has been seriously dam- 
aged—but not by Miss Buchanan.” 2 
Those were heartwarming we 
onetime Republican U 
liam F. Knowland, now 
Oakland (Calif.) Tribu 
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COLLECTORS 


From the Red Pale 


Though the garden-variety 19th cen- 
tury English baronet was normally con- 
tent with a small, showcase library, Sir 
Thomas Phillipps was a certified biblio- 
maniac. Eventually his passion for man- 
uscript collecting carried him to the 
point of buying the entire stock of Lon- 
don wastepaper merchants. He collect- 
ed to the extent that his wife com- 
plained that they were “booked out of 
one wing and ratted out of the other." 

When Phillipps died in 1872, his 
grandson went to work selling off the 
collection of nearly 60,000 manuscripts 
and 50,000 books. It was not until re- 
cently that London rare-book dealers, 
still sorting through remnants of the 
Phillipps heap, found the prize of his 
collection. There, scattered loosely, in 
virtually perfect condition, were the 
272 pages of what is believed to be the 
first book with English illustrations ever 
prepared for printing. They formed the 
first nine books of a translation of 

Ovid's Metamorphoses. Books 10 
through 15, unillustrated, were given 
to Cambridge University by Diarist 

Samuel Pepys 278 years ago. Put to- 

gether by William Caxton, the 15th cen- 

tury Englishman who first set English 
in movable type, the first half of the 

Ovid manuscript brought a record auc- 

tion price of $252,000 at Sotheby’s last 
week from Lew Feldman, a rare-book 
dealer in New York, who has recently 
picked up such prizes as T. S. Bliot’s 
manuscript of The Waste Land. Says 
he: “The Ovid is of such startling uniq- 
uity that I doubt anything comparable 
will come up again. à 3 
Caxton’s version was designed to in- 
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clude a half-page illustration 
of the 15 books, Only four of these 
miniatures were actually completed. 
Stylistically, the woodcuts appear to be 
of Flemish inspiration, although es 
were conceived and executed in Ёл 
land. The manuscript may never have 
been published by Caxton's London 
press at the Sign of the Red Pale. In 
fact, the printer had to work hard to 
keep it from being proscribed as the 
product of a pagan. Ovid was a Roman 
but Caxton illustrated the book with 
the ancient poet praying, described as 
"atte begynnynge of his booke maketh 
invocation for help and dyvyn ayde." 


ARTISTS 


The Compulsive Cabinetmaker 


In one sense, the manufacture of art 
is packaging the world. In the process, 
landscape, bric-a-brac and dreams may 
end up bundled together like tiny attics 
whose contents are reminiscent of the 
character of mankind. Joseph Cornell 
is just such an archivist, boxing trinkets 
that Huckleberry Finn might have put 
in his pockets, together with talismans 
as portentous as astronomical charts. 

As hermetic in his life as he is in his 
art, Cornell has kept himself and his 
work so aloof from the world for so 
long that he has become more a subject 
for intellectual quarterlies than for pub- 
lic display. But a lately revived interest 
in surrealism and the reappearance of 
nonabstract art are drawing attention 
back to him. Lawrence Alloway, former 
curator of New York's Guggenheim 
Museum, originally picked him as one 
of four artists to represent the U.S. at 
this year's Venice Biennale. California's 
forward-looking Pasadena Art Museum 
plans a survey of his work for this 
coming autumn. 

Treasured Junk. Cornell's works were 
first shown in a New York gallery in 
1932, exhibited with constructions by 
other artists under the general label 
"Toys for Adults." He has always used 
the visual vocabulary of surrealist col- 
lages: cut-up newspapers, pillboxes, 
corks, postage stamps, piston rings, 
things usually dug aut of pantry draw- 
ers. Much of it is deliberately absurd: 
witness a board embedded with hand 
compasses; a cubbyholed compartment 
with cork balls, alphabet blocks and a 
seashell; or a case containing 15 shot 
glasses called Petite Musée. They are 
all symbols shorn of obvious symbolism, 
junk treasured to jangle the imagina- 
tion. The work has roots in the cubism 
of Braque, where newspaper clippings 
were glued amid the oils, and branches 
embracing the Dada of Marcel Du- 
champ. But Cornell’s intent is neither 
to fracture space nor make satire. 

“My boxes are life's experiences €s- 
thetically expressed,” says Cornell. They 
are self-inventories, cabinets into which 
he stuffs his own life. Now 62, he has 
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Eaton Yale & Towne: 
Extra muscle and hustle 


for materials movement 


Muscle more tonnage at a time. Hustle loads from here to there faster. Handle loads 
less often. Treat them gently and avoid breakage. Making and marketing materials 
handling equipment with extra muscle and hustle is one of the varied activities of 
Eaton Yale & Towne. m Efficient materials handling has proved to be an important 
management tool in controlling costs. By offering the right equipment to answer Sach 
customer's exact requirements, Eaton Yale & Towne helps change costly materials over. 
handling to cost-cutting materials movement — in production, distribution and con- 
struction. And in the future, business and industry can call on Eaton Yale & Towne 
whenever there is need for better ways to move things. 


1. YALE® Industrial Lift Trucks range in capacity from 1,000 to 290,000 рош 
choice of power — gasoline, LP gas, diesel or electric. 2. Innovation! Т! 
TROJAN® loaders includes an exclusive dual-pivot type :vhich articu.ates 
and back for greater stability and faster action. З. YALE® Electric Hc:sts = 
lift and move 12 to 15 tons at the touch of a button. &. This rugged сой 

part of the line of AUTOMATIC? electric and gas-electric ;-3werad inc sstrial i 
with capacities up to 100 tons. т Tailored leasing and fina.:cing progres 
service and parts are available for all four product lines. 
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niards fight bulls. At 28, 
lively master from Madrid 
who aims baseline volleys the way Man- 
olete used to place swords. The winner 
of last year’s U.S. national champion- 
ship at Forest Hills, he is a precisionist 
without a big serve a tactician who 
learned his artful game on the relatively 
slow clay courts of Spain. He does 
pretty well on the faster grass, too. 

In the. semifinals, Santana met Dav- 
idson, whose victory over Emerson gave 
his game quite à charge. For nearly 
three hours, he and Santana slashed 
through a grueling 6-2, 4-6, 9-7, 3-6, 
7-5 match that pressed Santana into 
some of the finest shot-making seen at 
Wimbledon in years. The best, that is, 
until Santana took on Ralston in the 
finals. Playing impeccable placement 
tennis, alternating with spins, drops, and 
some beautifully surgical work at the 
net, Santana made virtually no mistakes. 
Ralston, who played brilliantly enough 
himself, did make mistakes, such as 
double-faulting nine times. One hour 
and 40 minutes later, Santana was Nu- 
mero Uno—this time in straight sets, 
6-4, 11-9, 6-4, the first Spaniard ever 
to win the All-England championship. 


BASEBALL 
Climbing into Orbit 


Baseball is a tough game for a man 
to break into. It’s rougher still for a 
team. The New York Mets tried it in 
1962—and produced а tenth-place 
comedy act. That same year the Hous- 
ton Astros pranced onto the field (as 
the Colt .45s), and it looked like the 
same burlesque. They wound up eighth, 
ninth, ninth and ninth, just above the 
Amazin’ Mets. But last week, with the 
season almost three months old, the 
Astros were the surprise of the Na- 
tional League, orbiting way up there 
in fourth place. Astronomical! 

Cynics suggested that the Astros 
owed it all to the funhouse they call 
home. To be sure, Houston's two-year- 
old Astrodome is a chamber of horrors 
for rival ballplayers. Owner Roy Hof- 
heinz's $31.6 million Xanadu has an 
outfield with the consistency of cobble- 
stones; the infield is a bright green 
Chemstrand rug that ricochets ground- 
ers into the outfield like .30 cal. bullets. 
Outfielders squint after flyballs among 
the maze of overhead girders. The 
scoreboard's video screen, all 1,800 
electronic sq. ft. of it, is a study in 
psychological warfare, When an ор- 
posing pitcher is lifted, the screen 
shows a sad little character immersed 
by the rising water in the shower stall. 
During rows with the umps, the sign 
Tazzes: OH MY, NO! “Pm waiting for 
a big box filled with cherry bombs, fire- 
Popes works," snarls Chicago 
E S S Manager Leo Durocher. "It's the 
an wer to all that stuff they pull in 

e Astrodome. Houston is bush." 

Well, not entirely, Leo. The dome 
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Raspberry bush. 


may be an elaborate Bronx cheer for 
visitors, and. it is true the Astros do 
considerably better at home (25 wins 
in 40 games v. 14 of 35 on the road 
this year). It is truer still that while the 
Mets set out to draw crowds with fa- 
miliar—and fading—names, the Astros 
are starting to cash in on the richest 
crop of youthful talent in the majors. 

Green Stealer. Many of them are still 
as green as their infield rug, but they 
have lots of time for growing. The 
team's average age is 23.8 years. All- 
Star Second Baseman Joe Morgan, po» 
whom the Astros plucked three years 
ago from California's Oakland City 
College, was hitting .315 until last 
week. when a batting-practice liner 
crunched into his right kneecap, putting 
him out for three weeks. With Rookie 
Shortstop Sonny Jackson, 21, a 296 
hitter who fields like a jackrabbit and 
steals bases on the side (24 this year), 
the Astros have one of the best double- 
play acts in the league. 

Centerfielder Jim Wynn, 24, makes 
fans think of Willie Mays with his acro- 
batic catches, bats .248, about 30 points 
below his potential. Manager Grady 
Hatton has been quietly drawing sharp 
performances from Pitchers Dave 
Giusti (9 wins, 5 losses this year) and 
Mike Cuellar (6-0). 

The Astros may not finish in the first 
division this season. Last week they 
dropped a four-game series to the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, knocking themselves 
back to fifth place. But the adolescents 
from Houston have grown up with 
speed, a measure of batting power, a 
major-league efficiency on the field and 
particularly, a confidence in 
The high-powered S 
Giants have beaten the 
12 games this yea 
have beaten У 
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THE LAW 
POLICE 


Baltimore Finds the Constitution 


The Fourth Amendment admits few 
exceptions to its stern command that 
police get judge-signed warrants before 
searching private homes. When police 
arrest a suspected felon in a private 
place, for example, they can then search 
the immediate premises without a war- 
rant. But they cannot first search hun- 
dreds of homes in a blind effort to find 
him. In short, they must have a war- 
rant to enter a private home unless they 
have "probable cause" to believe that 
the suspect is already there. 

No such nicety troubled Baltimore's 
Police Commissioner Bernard J. Schmidt 
(since resigned under fire), who was 
understandably anxious to catch Earl 
and Sam Veney, the Negro brothers 
who killed one policeman and gravely 
wounded another while robbing a liquor 
store on Christmas Eve, 1964. Schmidt 
set out to catch the Veneys with a flying 
squad of 50 to 60 men armed with sub- 
machine guns, tear gas and bulletproof 
vests. Acting almost entirely on anony- 
mous tips, which they never verified, 
the squad spent 19 days in round-the- 
clock raids of more than 300 houses in 
Negro neighborhoods. They had arrest 
warrants—but they never once both- 
ered to get search warrants. They acted 
with such classic disregard for the dic- 
tates of the Fourth Amendment that 
a U.S. Appellate Court has just con- 
demned them for "the most flagrant 
invasions of privacy ever to come un- 
der the scrutiny of a federal court.” 

Shotguns at 2 a.m. Tipped off that 
the Veneys were being sheltered by 
a family named Garrett, the raiders 
mistakenly crashed into the home of 
Negro Postal Employee Samuel Lank- 
ford. At 2 a.m. Lankford awoke to find 
four raiders toting shotguns and aiming 
flashlights in his face. His six children 
Bot the same treatment. Schoolteacher 
Lucinda Wallace was showing slides to 
a Bible class at home when six armed 
men burst in, while eight others barred 
her hysterical mother from the house. 
When Mrs. Maggie Sheppard, 72, re- 
fused to answer the raiders she was 
arrested, along with her mentally ill 
grandson, and grilled for two hours for 
the non-crime of "Investigation, sus- 
pected of Assault and Shooting." 

When the NAACP. Legal Defense 
Fund sought a federal injunction against 
such raids, U.S. District Judge Roszel 
C. Thomsen was loath to interpose fed- 
eral power and order Baltimore police 
to get judge-signed search warrants, He 
was impressed by a new police order 
requiring raiders to have “probable 
cause to believe the accused Person to 

be on the premises to be searched,” and 
he denied the request for an injunction, 

Criminal Government. The US. 

Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir- 
cuit could not have disagreed more 
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strongly. Speaking for that unanimous 
court, Judge Simon Sobeloff (former 
U.S. Solicitor General) pointed out that 
the Baltimore police “repentance” oc- 
curred well after it became “manifest” 
that the Veneys had skipped town. (The 
FBI eventually nabbed them in New 
York.) Unlike Judge Thomsen, Sobe- 
loff was unmoved by the cops’ self- 
policing order. “The determination of 
what constitutes probable cause,” he 
said, “is still left to the policeman.” 

In a rare order, the court has just 
declared that Baltimore police may no 
longer stage raids “where the belief 
that the person is on the premises is 
based only on an anonymous tip and 
hence without probable cause." Sobeloff 
stressed a key reason for the decision: 
“Lack of respect for the police is con- 
ceded to be one of the factors generat- 
ing violent outbursts in Negro commu- 
nities.” And he pointedly quoted the 
late Justice Louis D. Brandeis: “If the 
Government becomes a lawbreaker, it 
breeds contempt for law; it invites ev- 
ery man to become a law unto himself; 
it invites anarchy.” 


TRUSTS & ESTATES 


The Art of Avoiding Probate 


Most Americans know the folly of 
dying without a will. Under the widely 
different state formulas devised for such 
cases, a widow can lose one-half of her 
husband’s estate to his relatives. Equally 
alarming to newly affluent Americans 1S 
the high cost of dying with a will. For 
good reasons, a will must be proved 
valid (probated) in state courts known 
variously as probate, surrogate, orphans 
or chancery. Unfortunately, many such 
Courts’ archaic methods can tie up ап 
estate for years, devour 20% or more 
of its value in legal fees—and force the 
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essor ОЁ Dacey's primer 
——a highly sophisticated film, written 
and narrated for U.S. lawyers by Har- 
vard Law Professor A. James Casner, 
one of the country’s top trust experts. 
To really beat probate, Casner stresses 
that the creator must "fund" a revocable 
living trust with as much as possible of 


his income-pro 
he dies—the mo 
such a trust may € 


sounder predec 


ducing property before 
re the better. Setting up 
ost more than probate 
in lawyers' fees, trustees' fees and stock- 
transfer taxes. Even 50, їп many cases 
the trust can Save post-death admin- 
istrative expenses equaling as much as 
10% of the estate. Moreover, it may 
be a godsend to older citizens yearning 
to let others take over their business 
headaches. In sum, the creator of а 
living trust can: | 

P Set up the trust in another state with 


more advantageous laws than his own 


state. 1 А 
> Watch his trustees 1n action and 
change the trust if necessary, while pro- 
viding continuous, legally invulnerable 
management of his affairs in the event 
of his illness or incompetency. 

> Deter attacks by disgruntled heirs and 
creditors—largely because the trust, un- 
like probate, is an unpublicized fait 
accompli. 

> Avoid the endless probate delays that 
may disrupt his business, derail his in- 
vestments, and otherwise cut his family’s 
income after his death. With a trust, his 
affairs flow smoothly on. 

Get Help. Clearly, a revocable living 
trust may be a wise move for those able 
to fund it—for example, people who 
own their own businesses or substantial 
stockholdings. But what of today’s typi- 
cal corporate executive, who may con- 
trol relatively little tangible property? 
Affluent as he seems, most of his wealth 
may be locked in group life insurance 
and deferred retirement benefits. To 
name his wife as beneficiary may over- 
whelm her with unaccustomed financial 
problems, but to set up a trust in his will 
consigns her to probate. 

.His solution may well be a kind of 
pilot trust—a form of revocable living 
trust that is funded at his death by his 
life insurance proceeds and corporate 
benefits. Many bankers recommend 
splitting such a trust into two parts—a 

marital trust” and a family or “non- 
marital trust." The surviving spouse gets 
the income from both trusts, while being 
allowed to use the principal of the mari- 
tal trust if necessary. When he or she 
dies, federal estate taxes apply only to 
the nonmarital trust and only to the 
amount that exceeds $60,000. The prin- 
cipal of the nonmarita] trust passes di- 
rectly to the children, and both trusts 
escape probate. i 

However alluring, such plans have so 
many built-in problems that they obvi- 
oly require skilled help as well as con- 
3 E. no. in the light of changing 
E ай laws. Whatever the pros and 
thing is oe ae living trusts, one 
hose : don't use a do-it-yourself 

— set a first-rate lawyer. 
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SCHOLARS 


Paradise in Princeton 


Arnold Toynbee, inarticulate and 
somber, lunching daily on one banana 
and two apples. Albert Einstein, vainly 
seeking one more climactic insight, 
trudging home, declining rides, saying, 
“I must walk. I must walk." Physicist 
Paul A. M. Dirac, coatless in the cold- 
est weather, striding the grounds, muf- 
fler flying. Physicist Wolfgang Pauli, 
while sipping tea in the faculty lounge, 
writing non-existent equations on an 1m- 
А aginary blackboard, then rubbing them 

out with an equally imaginary eraser. 
Presumably, the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton, N.J., would 
| not mind terribly if one of its resident 
| experts wanted to dance naked on the 
1 lawn in order to think better. For this 
is the first and only goal of a “universi- 
ty" that has neither students nor class- 
es, and conducts seminars that no one 
is obliged to attend. Now 36 years old, 
the Institute is a unique haven for 
scholars to think, ponder and grow 
wise, shielded from life's more mun- 
dane distractions and freed from normal 
academic obligations. “The one thing 
we wil never ask you," Institute Di- 
rector J. Robert Oppenheimer tells new- 
comers, is "What are you doing?’ ” 

"Perfectly Informed." Last week, 
with typical lack of fanfare, Oppen- 
heimer, who is 62 and ailing, retired 
after 19 years as the Institute's director, 
although he will stay on in the physics 
chair once occupied by Einstein. His 
successor is Harvard Economist Carl 
Kaysen, 46, an energetic generalist who 
has been a weapons consultant to the 
Pentagon, an antitrust scholar, a for- 
eign affairs adviser to President Kenne- 
dy. A rare breed for the Institute, he is 
not a noted specialist in anything, but 
his Harvard colleague, J. Kenneth Gal- 
braith, calls him “the most perfectly in- 
formed man I have ever known." 

The Institute, which has no formal 
ties to nearby Princeton University, 
lives mainly off the income from a $19 
million endowment given to it by New 
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OPPENHEIMER 
Demonstrating the usefulness of useless knowledge: 


Jersey Department Store Owner Louis 
Bamberger and his sister, Mrs, Felix 
Fuld. They did so at the suggestion of 
Medical Education Reformer Abraham 
Flexner, the Institute’s first director 
who convinced them of “the useful. 
ness of useless knowledge.” It now has 
23 permanent “professors,” each of 
whom was selected by the vote of the 
other professors and who get about 
$24,000 for a seven-month academic 
year. In addition there are 100 “mem- 
bers” who stay at the Institute only a 
year or two. Also chosen by the Insti- 
tute’s professors, members get $15,000 
or less, scaled to the size of their family 
and outside income. Neither professors 
nor members are required to publish 
the results of their speculations. 

Massive Pre-Eminence. The Institute 
is organized vaguely into a School of 
Mathematics, a School of Historical 
Studies, and a School of Natural Sci- 
ences composed mostly of physicists. 
All are devoted to “pure” rather than 
practical research—so pure that the 
physicists do not even have laboratories. 
One of the few bitter faculty clashes in 
the Institute's history was a fight over 
whether to retain the engineers brought 
in by Hungarian Mathematician John 
von Neumann to build a huge digital 
computer he had designed. The pro- 
fessors not only voted out the “hard- 
ware" men—but the computer as well. 
Less painfully, Oppenheimer in 1950 
quietly phased out a school of econo- 
mists who turned out to be more in- 
terested in advising Government and 
industry than in scholarly theorizing. 

Oppenheimer set up a director's fund 
that has provided short-term profes- 
sorships for such untypical Institute in- 
tellectuals as Critic Kenneth Burke and 
Psychologist Jerome Bruner. But Op- 
penheimer has resisted pressure to 
broaden the Institute’s scope with the 
argument that it is better to do a few 
things well. Justifiably, he can claim 
that the Institute has achieved “massive 
pre-eminence” in theoretical mathemat- 
ics. It was at the Institute that Von 
Neumann developed his games theory, 
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KIRKWOOD (LEFT) & COLLEAGUE* 
Spiritual impartiality, American know-how. 


Moslem dogmatism, A.U.B. has from 
its beginning been torn by controversy. 
As early as 1882, 43 years before the 
Scopes trial in the U.S., A.U.B. Profes- 
sor Edwin R. Lewis endorsed Darwin’s 
evolution theories in a commencement 
speech and was forced to resign in the 
ensuing furor. Striking students clashed 
with police in 1952, when A.U.B. 
banned pro-Arab politicking on cam- 
pus, then disbanded the student govern- 
ment. Last spring the ultrasensitive gov- 
ernment of Lebanon, serving a popula- 
tion half Moslem and half Christian, 
ordered an A.U.B. teacher expelled 
from the country for assigning students 
readings from St. Thomas Aquinas’ 
Summa Contra Gentiles, which contains 
criticisms of Mohammed’s theology. 

Slipping Quality? Looking toward 
A.U.B.’s 2nd century, President Kirk- 
wood foresees an expansion of its serv- 
ices to fast-developing Arab national 
universities; already A.U.B. operates an 
extension program їп Kuwait. But 
some of its faculty contend that A.U.B. 
has already grown too large. The most 
outspoken critic is Philosophy Chair- 
man Charles Malik, a former president 
of the U.N. General Assembly. He ar- 
gues that A.U.B. has lost sight of "the 
values of a small college," and that 
the quality of both students and profes- 
Sors is slipping. 

But having lived with dissension for 
so long, President Kirkwood believes, 
A.U.B. can survive its new problems. 
Confident of its future, the university 
has charted out a $25 million develop- 
ment program. 


* Dr. Fuad Sarruf, an A.U.B. vice president. 
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FRUGGING AT SOMERS POINT 


Where the Groupers and their Sleepies have a Bash. 


YOUTH 


Hunt of the Sun 


"I like it down here," says Gregg 
Fawthrop, 18. “There aren't any par- 
ents, no one to tell me what to do. You 
can blow your mind, drink, do anything 
you like." “Down here" happens to be 
Ocean City, located on an 84-mile-long 
island off the coast of southern New 
Jersey. But Fawthrop could just as easi- 
ly have been talking about a dozen 
other beach communities in the U.S. 
where high school kids, college students 
and recent graduates congregate on 
summer weekends and vacations for sun, 
sand, suds and sex. It's all there, too. 

Action. The crowd at any particular 
spot is certain that its place is the place. 
Thus Wayne Hough of Charlotte, N.C., 
keeps going back to South Carolina's 
Ocean Drive-Myrtle Beach area because 
"the best-looking girls in the U.S. come 
here—just look around if you don't be- 
lieve me.” Ed Horney, a young Los 
Angeles accountant, haunts Southern 
California’s Manhattan Beach because 
he knows “it’s the greatest place for 
meeting girls casually.” If that’s so, 
then how come Bob Serafino, a 26-year- 
old elementary-school teacher from 
nearby Laguna Beach, journeys all the 
way to Provincetown, Mass.? “Because 
the Cape is where the action is, where 
things are really moving.” 

Actually, the things that are moving 
are pretty much the same in all the sun 
spots. Males in sawed-off Levi's and 
sweatshirts pursuing females in bikinis 
ог bell-bottomed hip-huggers, And vice 
versa. By day, the hunt takes place on 
the beach, where surfers and volley- 

ballers ripple muscles before apprecia- 
tive quarry. At night, it continues with 
beer drinking and frenzied frugging to 
ear-shattering rock bands in the local 
clubs: Cisco's at Manhattan Beach, 
Zack's in Falmouth, Mass., Big Al's Gas 
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MODERN LIVING 


House in Santa Cruz, Calif. When the 
bars close, it's really time to swing, with 
all-night parties in motels and rooming 
houses or, in Saugatuck, Mich., on boats 
moored in the Kalamazoo River. One 
Pittsburgh coed, summer-schooling at 
U.C.L.A. and summering in and around 
the Oar House at Santa Monica, de- 
scribes her routine as “swimming, horse- 
back riding, necking—the usual things.” 

Vile Appetites. The place with the 
wildest reputation is Ocean City, which 
was founded by Methodist clergymen 
in the late 19th century as “а moral 
seaside resort which must be run in the 
interests of our holy Christianity.” 
Ocean City still bans alcoholic bever- 
ages (“We cannot pander to vile appe- 
tites or propensities”), but just two 
miles across the causeway is Somers 
Point—and it has 18 bars. After sun- 
ning all day at Ocean City and partying 
all night at Somers Point, the conclu- 
sion is frequently sexual. Says Ann Wil- 
liams, a 23-year-old medical tech- 
nician: “The kids think nothing of liv- 
ing together.” 

A Somers Point bar like Tony 
Mart’s has 36 bartenders and bouncers, 
called “crowd-control engineers," to 
keep things in hand. Police have tight- 
ened up on underage drinking and keep 
a tight rein on potential disturbances. 
Sometimes it works, as on last June 19 
when officers rounded up a loud crowd 
of 23. Police recall that one girl got on 
the phone to her father to ask him for 
the $200 bail. “Hello, Daddy,” she said, 
her voice trembling, “Happy Father's 
Day.” Then she burst into tears. S 

Visiting Privileges. Perhaps the ulti- 
mate place is Fire Island, that swinging, 
33-mile-long sliver off Long Island’s 
southern shore. Denizens of such com- 
munities as Ocean Beach, Robin's Rest, 
Ocean Bay Park and Davis Park have 
established such a free and easy way of 
life that they have had to invent a new 
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CINEMA 


Heels in the Air 


The Blue Max. Vintage air- 
planes are currently among 
the most accomplished scene- 
stealers in movies. Grouped 
like angry mosquitoes in the 
grey-green skies Over France 
during World War 1, a hand- 
ful of meticulously recon- 
structed biplanes and triplanes 
give this ambitious battle dra- 
ma its only real sting. Gog- 
gled pilots, scarves tucked into 
their leather daredevil jackets, 
scramble aloft to trigger a 
full-throttle facsimile of the 
epic aerial combats of 1918. 
Of course, as members of an 
enemy German squadron, the men in 
their flying machines are shown to be 
less than magnificent. 

Hopping purposefully in and out of 
the open cockpits is Anti-hero George 
Peppard, cast as Stachel, an upstart fly- 
boy whose killer instincts devastate both 
friend and foe before he can claim “the 
Blue Max,” pilot slang for Germany’s 
equivalent of the Medal of Honor.* In 
the novel by Jack D. Hunter, Stachel 
was a murderous, alcoholic blackmail- 
er, but a trio of adapters has softened 
*the edges of Peppard’s role, following 
the unwritten Hollywood law that a 
hero-heel must be boyish, winning, and 
a terror abed. As a nod to custom, 
death in the last reel redeems him. 

As Peppard’s fellow pilots, Jeremy 
Kemp and Karl Michael Vogler con- 
vincingly uphold the glory of the Ger- 
man officer class, rattling off perform- 
ances unalloyed with conventional tin 
soldiery and Prussian steel. Playing a 
hero-collecting countess who adds Pep- 
pard and Kemp to her trophy shelf, Ur- 
sula Andress is considerably handi- 
capped by high-cut period costumes, 
though she manages to slither out of 
them from time to time. 

Diffuse and emotionally flat despite 
its expert airborne excitement, The Blue 
Max sets Qut to be a caustic essay on 
honor, ends up posing questions no more 
timeless and universal than Who will get 
Ursula? and Who will be the next ace 
to fell 20 British planes? The only way 
to help such synthetic melodrama to a 
climax is to reveal, once more, the un- 
startling news that the Kaiser’s forces 
are about to lose World War I. 


Surf's Up 


The Endless Summer. To surfboard 
enthusiasts, a new wave film is an epic 
celebrating the cool of a bronzed athlete 
atop a ten-foot slab of polyurethane 
foam, shooting through a tunnel of sea- 
green water formed by a breaker’s curl. 

The ultimate thing in-surfing is to be 


* A tribute to German Aviator Max Immel- 
mann, best remembered for the looping flight 


maneuver that bears his surname. 
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PEPPARD IN "BLUE MAX” 
From biplane to bed. 


covered up by the wave," says Bruce 
Brown, a blond, 28-year-old Californian 
who probably qualifies as the world's 
foremost exponent of pleasure before 
business. A Bergman of the boards, 
Brown makes his pleasures pay, and has 
pushed his income into a fun-filled six- 
figure bracket as producer, director, 
narrator and promoter of documentary 
movies about the idle life. 

Summer, Brown's sixth film, is an un- 
critical ode to sun, sand, skin and surf 
that first came to light on the West 
Coast lecture circuit, proved its box- 
office potential with a splashdown in 
landlocked Wichita, Kans. Now audi- 
ences everywhere, surf-bored by the dry 
run of Hollywood's beach-party musi- 
cals, may relish the joys of Summer as it 
follows a pair of skillful California surf- 
ers, Mike Hynson and Robert August, 
on a three-month, round-the-world tour 
in search of the perfect wave. 

The paradise found by two young 
men with almost nothing else on their 
minds is. remote Cape St. Francis in 
South Africa, where the small, perfectly 
curling waves give a long, loose ride. 
From the shores of Ghana to Tahiti’s 
black sand beaches to Hawaii’s perilous 
*Pipeline"—the Mount Everest of surf- 
dom—chills and spills crowd onto the 
screen. Some are caught by a water- 
proofed camera that behaves like a frol- 
icsome seal, nuzzling close enough to 
eye a surfer's footwork, or leaving the 
viewer breathless and upended under a 
cascade of angry white water. 

As narrator, Brown sounds most at 
sea whenever he ventures a comment on 
activities ashore. Like any loquacious 
neighborhood hobbyist who has gone 
overboard for home movies, he mixes 
obtuse observations of native customs 
with exuberant how-dy-do's (“Say hello, 
Lance. Atta baby!") to some of his 
surfing pals visited along the way. Рег 
haps wisely, Brown leaves anal 


converts to 8 | 
dazzling sport. 
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ECUMENISM 


Theology in the Living Room 

*In spite of our ignorance of one an- 
other, of our prejudices and our dis- 
likes, Jesus, make us one." With this 
prayer, seven Seattle residents—four 
Protestants and three Roman Catholics 
—sat down together to talk about the- 
ology one evening last week in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Lamar. Beneath 
a benignly smiling statue of St. Francis, 
the group sipped coffee and nibbled 
cookies as they discussed the differences 
in their faiths for two hours, ending 


for discussion range from church re- 
form to the whys of different Christian 
ways of worship, although the talk com- 
monly branches out into a free-ang- 
easy dialogue on what the participants 
don't know about their neighbor's faith 

During last week's conversation at 
the Lamars’, for example, Hostess Mary 
Lamar, a Catholic mother of seven 
suggested that at one of their Meetings 
the group ought to visit the Catholic 
church across the street. Presbyterian 
Bettie Phillips promptly suggested that 
they also visit her church. *Yowd prob- 
ably be surprised, Mary," she said, “that 


ые ERY él 


DIALOGUE IN SEATTLE (MARY LAMAR THIRD FROM LEFT) 


„гой 


Toward a climate of understanding as а prelude to union. 


with still another prayer—and agree- 
ment about what they would discuss at 
next month's meeting. 

Similar group discussions among con- 
cerned Christians can be found all 
across the U.S. these days, as part of 
an interfaith experiment in grass-roots 
ecumenism called “living-room dia- 
logues.” The idea of spiritual conver- 
sations by laymen, without the inhibit- 
ing presence of a priest or minister, was 
thought up by Paulist Father William 
B. Greenspun, who developed the pro- 
gram with the help of the Rev. William 
A. Norgren, the Episcopal director of 
the National Council of Churches’ Faith 
E m an Departmen 

ith the approval of the Counci 
and the Catholic hierarchy, the d 

logues were first tried out last year in 

Worcester, Mass., have since been ex- 

tended to more than 40 communities. 

The Seattle area has 85 groups that 

meet once a month, following the dis- 

cussion plan outlined in a paperbound 
guide by Norgren and Greenspun, 

Semantic Problems. Limited to 15 
participants, the living-room dialogues 
always start with a few brief prayers 
and Scripture readings. Topics picked 


52 


we have the same kind of symbolism 
you have." 

Clearing up semantic problems played 
а big part in the evening's talk. Mary 
Lamar expressed a dislike for her 
church's customary references to others 
as “non-Catholics” (“I don't think that 
Га like being described as non-Protes- 
tant"). For her part, she hated the way 
Protestants frequently referred to her 
as a "Roman Catholic" with a strong 
emphasis on the Roman. For the bene- 
fit of Bettie Phillips, Mary explained 
why the chief priest of a parish is 
called the pastor; Bettie in turn ex- 
plained to the Catholics how Presbyteri- 
ans use the terms vestry and synod and 
why their principal statement of faith is 
called the Westminster Confession. 

The Idea of Conscience. The Protes- 
tants and Catholics found much to ad- 
mire in each other's religious traditions. 
Episcopalian Herb Elliott, an engineer 
at the Boeing Co., liked the Catholic 
emphasis on attending services every 
Sunday; Kay Zupan, a convert to Ca- 
tholicism, approved the Protestant no- 
uon of individual responsibility in spir- 
itual matters. “Your idea of conscience 
IS something that appeals very much to 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Christine Keeler, 24, cash- 
and-carry-on playgirl in Britain's 1963 
Profumo sex scandal; and James Lever- 
more, 24, а civil engineer: their first 
child, a son; in London. 


Died. Giuseppe (“Nino”) Farina, 59, 
Italian auto racer who in 1950 was the 
first driver to be named World Grand 
Prix champion, but is almost as well 
remembered for surviving countless ac- 
cidents, including one grisly debacle in 
Argentina in 1953, when he swerved to 
avoid a wandering child only to cut 
down five people in the crowd; of inju- 
ries following the crash of his Ford- 
Cortina-Lotus while pleasure-driving in 
the French Alps near Chambéry. 


Died. Zinaida Pasternak, 69, second 
wife of the late Boris Pasternak, who 
married the author in the early 19305, 
and may or may not (no one will say) 
have had access to the rich Swiss bank 
account set up for Pasternak's heirs by 
the Italian publisher of Doctor Zhivago; 
of cancer; in Moscow. 


Died. Lieut. General Richard К. 
Sutherland, 72, MacArthur’s World 
War II chief of staff who, as his com- 
mander’s alter ego, shared the darkest 
and finest hours—from the bitter Cor- 
regidor retreat in 1942 to the final sur- 
render ceremony aboard the U.S.S. 
Missouri in September 1945; after a 
long illness; in Washington. 


Died. Ernest О. Thompson, 74, 
world’s foremost oil conservationist as a 
32-year member and often chairman of 
the all-powerful Texas Railroad Com- 
mission, which regulates the state’s oil 
flow (and in turn sets the pace for 30 
lesser oil-producing states), who started 
in the days of unlimited production and 
prices of 10¢ per bbl. quickly devised 
a system of monthly quotas for every 
Texas well; of pneumonia; in Amarillo. 


Died. Desmond Young, 74, British 
author who, as a World War ll press 
officer in North Africa and later as a 
German P.W., was so mightily im- 
pressed by the style and tactics of Er- 
win Rommel’s Afrika Korps that in 
1950 he wrote a bestselling biography, 
Rommel, the Desert Fox, which stirred 
a whirlwind of controversy over its pro- 
fuse praise for the German field mar- 
shal; of a heart attack; on the British 
Channel island of Sark. 


Died. Narcissa Thorne, 84, widow of 
Montgomery Ward Heir James Thorne, 
who spent her life creating a world- 
famed collection of miniature rooms 
precise in every detail, from the Lillipu- 
tian Toby jugs in a colonial kitchen to 
the diminutive replica of a Fragonard 
painting in a Louis XVI salon, some- 
times spending thousands on a single 
setting; of a heart attack; in Chicago. 
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bankers, brokers nor Washington. The 

rime-rate hike caused speculation that 
the Federal Reserve Board would any 
day now increase its 42% discount 
rate—the amount it charges member 
banks for borrowing funds. Yet if the 
board acts, it seems likely to dis- 
rupt further the delicate competitive 
balance between the nation's financial 
institutions. 

That disruption showed clearly last 
week in the increasingly wild rate war 
for savings deposits between commer- 
cial banks, savings banks, and savings 
and loan associations. In New York 
City, about a quarter of the mutual 
savings banks boosted their rates from 
44% to 5%. Even SO, many reported 
*heavy" withdrawals by savers attract- 
ed to 54% “certificates of deposit"— 
money left to earn interest for a stated . 
time—at commercial banks. In Cali- 
fornia, at least 40 associations followed 
the controversial lead of Los Angeles- 
based Home Savings & Loan in raising 
rates on passbook accounts from 5% 
to 5196, and on longer, 36-month ac- 
counts, to 54%. That move seemed 
more successful; Home experienced a 
$2,600,000 savings gain in one day. 
But it brought angry criticism from oth- 
er S & L men who cannot afford to 
match the increase. 

"A Laugh at Distress." Responding 
to industry and congressional pressures 
to cool the fight, the Federal Reserve 
last week took a small step to make it 
unprofitable for commercial banks to 
pay high rates for certificates of de- 
posit; it raised the reserves that banks 
must stash away against large time de- 
posits from 4% to 5%. That only in- 
furiated the board's critics. “Ап invisi- 
ble crumb from the rich man's table,” 
fumed Chairman Wright Patman of the 
House Banking Committee, “а horse- 
laugh at people in distress." 

Chairman John Horne of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board seemed to feel 
the same way. Calling the Reserve 
Board's action “minimal,” he demanded 
among other things that action be taken 
to “reduce the widespread availability of 
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certificates of deposit." With that, the 
HLBB handed S & Ls more power to 
fight back. Abandoning its only restrain- 
ing weapon over S & L interest rates, 
the board suspended a policy cutting off 
S & Ls paying more than 44% in most 
states (and 596 in California and Ne- 
vada) on passbook accounts from bor- 
rowing privileges at the twelve Federal 
Home Loan Banks. “We were simply 
fighting windmills,” explained Horne. 
“Rather than penalize the good people 
who were holding the line on rates, we 
decided to discontinue a policy that was 
no longer effective.” 

Behind all the squabbling stands the 
awkward fact that a rapid rise in in- 
terest rates—the classic but imperfect 
monetary weapon against inflation— 
hurts some segments of the economy 
(such as savings institutions and hous- 
ing) but leaves others (such as banks 
and industry) relatively unscathed. Part- 
ly for this reason, there are limits to 
how much credit can be tightened with- 
out so dislocating the economy as to 
threaten a recession. If Washington re- 
duced its massive domestic spending on 
top of the cost of Viet Nam, banks and 
the Federal Reserve could pursue a gen- 
tler course. 


COMMODITIES 


Commotion in the Bean Pit 


In the middle of the octagonal bean 
pit in Chicago’s Board of Trade, hun- 
dreds of beige-jacketed traders shouted 
and jabbed out hand signals to make 
their trades. Amid the pandemonium, 
messengers dashed about picking up 
written confirmations. In the offices of 
the commission houses, clerks clocked 
up overtime hours; at one firm they 
slept only three hours in three days. 

The cause of all this excitement was 
the simple soybean, the hottest item in 
the seething U.S. commodities market. 
Last week futures for soybeans, soy- 
bean oil and soybean meal set seasonal 
records after a month of wild trad- 
ing. A cool speculator who decided 
to hold on to his contracts: for the 
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month could have tripled his money. 
In trading last week price changes twice 
reached the permissible daily limit of 
10d per bu., and to take the heat out 
of the market the Board of Trade has 
doubled in stages the margin required 
of a trader to $2,000 per 5,000 bu. 
contract. 

All Gold. Introduced to the U.S. 
from Asia in 1804, the soybean did not 
become a significant agricultural prod- 
uct until World War II cut off normal 
U.S. imports of fats and oil. From a 
crop of 193 million bu. in 1945, output 
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rose to 843.7 million bu., worth nearly 
$2.5 billion last fall. Soybeans are the 
U.S.’s most valuable agricultural export, 
ranking ahead of wheat and corn. 

The soybean is a pea-sized seed, usu- 
ally yellow in color but gold in the eyes 
of the farmer. Jt wouldn't make much 
of a pet, but it has about all the other 
qualities of Al Capp’s famous Shmoo. 
It is crushed into edible oils for cooking 
and salads and into livestock feed. It 
goes into anti-knock gasoline, linoleum, 
chocolate candy bars, and helps make 
fire extinguishers foam. vA 

Worthington Foods Inc. takes edible 
soybean fiber produced by Ralston Pu- 
rina, turns it into meatless frankfurters, 
roast beef and fried chicken, sells them 
to Seventh-day Adventists and vege- 
tarians. Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. is 
testing а soy beverage to be sold in 
powder form, and Central Soya has 
developed an ice cream-like frozen des- 
sert made of soybeans. 

High Protein. What interests re- 
Searchers the most about the soybean 
15 its high protein content (up to 50%) 
and this month Central Soya will be- 
gin mass production of Promine, an 
isolated soybean protein, at a new 'Chi- 
cago plant. Promine binds and emulsi- 
fies pulverized meats, such as Sausages 

meat loaf and bologna. А 

With these new products coming out, 
with more cattle and hogs to feed on 
soy meal, with rising estimates for 
1966-67 soybean demand and with late 
crops in sight, it looks as if the excite- 


ment in the bean pit is far from over. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Thriving Independents 


Marching into the business office of 
the small (9,145 telephones) Harrison. 
ville Telephone Co. in the farming com- 
munity of Waterloo, Ul., recently, a 
visiting New Yorker demanded to E 
the president. A complaint, perhaps? 
Not at all. The visitor had just used One 
of the three sleek air-conditioned tele- 
phone booths outside the building; he 
merely wanted to pump President Hen. 
ry W. Gentsch's hand and tell him that 


the big Bell System could not do better 
than that back home in New York. 

'To many a telephone user, it comes 
as a surprise to learn that not all U.S. 
telephones belong to Mother Bell; others 
are startled to discover that even small 
independent companies like Gentsch's 
have modern equipment and first-rate 
service. The Bell System and its 23 sub- 
sidiary operating companies own 84% 
of the nation's 94 million telephones, 
but the percentage is dropping. The re- 
maining phones belong to 2,423 inde- 
pendent companies, largely centered in 
the Midwest, Far West and South— 
along with all of Hawaii and Alaska. 
The independents last year had com- 
bined revenues of $1.7 billion and, 
building on a smaller base, outplussed 
mammoth Bell in three categories: their 
revenue growth was 47% greater, their 
rate of new-plant investment was 3576 
higher, and their increase in telephones 
installed was 2746 greater. 

Cities & Country. The independents 
are booming because the onetime farm- 
land they serve is now becoming sub- 
urbanized as homeowners and busi- 
nesses both spread out from the cities. 
Under a 1913 compact with the U.S. 
Attorney General, A. T. & T. agreed to 
acquire no more independents and to 
provide connecting service with those 
that remained; the effect was to con- 
centrate Bell service in cities where 
telephone demands were bigger. The 
Sountry was largely left to the inde- 
pendents, who sometimes strung their 
wire along fences and made the party 
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TRADERS IN CHICAGO 
It doesn't make a good pet, but that’s about all this Shmoo won't do. 
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ON THE BASE PATHS (1955) 


present total of 1,097 and has more 
than doubled sales in a decade to 
$840 million. Old downtown stores have 
been closed and new, larger ones built 
in suburban shopping centers, where 
70% of Grants business is now lo- 
cated. Similarly, Grants merchandise 
has been upgraded from the 25€ items 
that it was founded to sell. The stores 
now offer everything from major appli- 
ances to furniture and, unlike Grant's 
early-day, cash-and-carry policy, credit 
purchases now account for 25% of 
sales. 


EXECUTIVES 


Leading the League 


When asked to name the fastest rising 
Negro businessman in the U.S., many 
Negro leaders answer as quickly as they 
can say Jackie Robinson. The former 
Brooklyn baseball demigod, now grey- 
ing and widening at 47, holds high ex- 
ecutive positions in а bank, an insur- 
ance company and a professional foot- 
ball team, also earns money as a popular 
speaker at Jewish community centers 
(usual subject: how minority groups can 
help each other) and as an accom- 
plished political aide. 

АП this means lots of jack for Jack. 
He lives in a $75,000 house in Stam- 
ford, Conn., with his wife, who is an 
assistant professor of nursing at Yale, 
and his three children, one of whom is 
a Purple Heart veteran of Viet Nam. 
Robinson drives à greenish-grey Lin- 
coln: he rejects Cadillacs as “too osten- 
tatious.” He has a net worth of at least 
$200,000. And his career clearly means 
more than affluence to the man who, in 
1947, broke baseball's color bar. “After 
the marches and the demonstrations," 
says he, “the next frontier for the Negro 
is the ballot box—and business." 

Opening the Doors. Last week Robin- 
son advanced to a new base by being 
elected co-chairman and a director of 
Manhattan-based Hamilton Life Insur- 
ance Co., which has $527 million worth 
of policies in force throughout the U.S. 
Friends brought Robinson together with 
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IN HAMILTON'S EXECUTIVE SUITE (1966) 
On to the next frontiers. 


Hamilton's chief, Philip J. Goldberg, 
who owns 40% of the company's stock. 
Goldberg offered him quite a deal: Rob- 
inson could name four directors for 
Hamiltons 17-man board—including 
himself and his brother-in-law, Schenley 
Vice President Charles T. Williams— 
and the Robinson group could buy 30,- 
000 of Goldbergs roughly 225,000 
shares in the company at a price "un- 
der" its current over-the-counter value 
of $14.50. Robinson intends to open a 
string of agencies in Negro neighbor- 
hoods, says that *so often Negroes pay 
more for insurance than others do." He 
has already talked to such fellow celebri- 
ties as Joe Louis, Sugar Ray Robinson, 
Hank Aaron and Elston Howard, wants 
them to become partners in local Ham- 
Шоп agencies, make the rounds with 
salesmen “to open the doors.” 

Already he has opened many doors 
for Harlem’s Freedom National Bank, of 
which he is chairman (TIME, Jan. 28). 
Though his title is mostly honorific and 
the position pays him only $6,000 year- 
ly, Robinson spends three mornings а 
week at the bank, also attends monthly 
board meetings. His other major busi- 
ness activity is as general manager, ex- 
ecutive vice president and board mem- 
ber of the Brooklyn Football Dodgers 
in the Continental League. His main 
chore is to persuade rookies to sign up, 
and he has had remarkable success 
among Negroes. 

Politics Ahead? One of Robinson's 
most interesting roles is that of budding 
Republican politician. Two years ago, he 
quit his $50,000-a-year vice-presidency 
of the Chock Full O' Nuts restaurant 
chain to help Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller in his bid for the presidential nom- 
ination. Today Rockefeller. e pri- 
vate telephone lines in his 
which runs to the office. um 


A 


major future pursuit of Jack Roosevelt 
Robinson.* 

Robinson's appeal is more than that 
of a friend of politicians, a folk hero, or 
even a hard-working figurehead. He is 
seldom a decision maker, but he is, by 
all accounts, a persuasive negotiator and 
a savvy businessman, hep to all the de- 
tails of his companies. "I know that 
others regard me as window dressing," 
he says. "But after I'm around a while, 
they find that I have something to 
contribute." 


AIRCRAFT 


Downdraft at Douglas 

At a time when the rest of the aero- 
space industry is thriving on rising de- 
mands for commercial and military 
planes and other sinews of the Viet 
Nam war, Santa Monica-based Douglas 
Aircraft Co. has run into unexpected 
trouble. Though it boasts a hefty $2.8 
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DOUGLAS 
At precisely the wrong time. 


billion order backlog, mostly for its 
efficient DC-8 and DC-9 jets, the com- 
pany two weeks ago jolted both its own 
industry апа Wall Street by reporting 
a $3,400,000 loss during the second 
quarter of its fiscal year. 

With that bad news, Douglas’ diffi- 
culties increased. In seven trading days, 
Douglas common stock sank 252 
points to close last week at a 1966 low 
of 614, or 50% points below its 111% 
peak in February, Many stock prices 
have skidded since then in the wobbly 
market, but the Douglas drop is the 
sharpest in the $22 billion aerospace 
industry, inflicting a $263 million paper 
loss on investors, 

Shortage of Engines. It could not 
have happened at a worse time, because 
the company was about to borrow $75 
million, through an offering of con- 
vertible debentures, to help finance the 

production and sale of its growing vol- 


* The middle name is for Theodore, not 
Franklin. 
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ume of planes. With the falling Stock 
prices creating the prospect of unfa. 
vorable terms for the debentures a 
group of underwriters led by Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith last 
week postponed the issue from this 
week to next. 

In part, Douglas is a victim of its 
own success. The company blames its 
losses, after a good first quarter, on un- 
expected cost increases caused by rapid 
expansion, and an acute shortage of 
seasoned aircraft workers. The com- 
pany has not only been forced to under- 
take expensive training programs but to 
hire 31,000 employees in six months. 
Most of all, Douglas has been hit by a 
slowdown in deliveries of Pratt & Whit- 
ney jet engines, diverted to fighter 
planes bound for Viet Nam. As a con- 
sequence, Douglas expects that it will 
have to delay until next year the com- 
pletion of up to three DC-8s and 15 
DC-9s anxiously awaited by airlines. 
During 1966, says President Donald 
Douglas Jr., “the company's earnings, 
if any, will be nominal." 

For the first half of Douglas 1966 
fiscal year, through May, profits have 
been nominal indeed: $645,000 on sales 
of $496 million. Only a tax credit of 
$990,000 kept Douglas from slipping 
into the red. Even though the company 
deferred part of its heavy development 
costs for the twin-et DC-9, it lost 
money on the first 20 planes and failed 
to show a profit on a second group. 
Last week Douglas confirmed that it 
had raised the price for DC-9s by 4% 
from a minimum of $3,100,000. The 
increase became effective June 1, but 
because Douglas' books are filled with 
plane orders placed before that date 
the higher price tag will not affect its 
income until mid-1968. 

Popular Planes. Douglas expects to 
solve its production snags this year, and 
industry analysts feel that its fiscal mis- 
fortunes, too, may be short-lived, if 
only because its planes remain so pop- 
ular. United Air Lines has just ordered 
18 more stretched-out DC-8-61 (251 
passenger) liners and six DC-8F freight- 
ers, for $220 million. In a bid to cap- 
ture still more of the swelling market 
for transports, Douglas last week rolled 
out the first production model of its 
DC-8-62, the world’s longest-range 
(5,750 mi.) commercial jet, for flight 
testing. The company already has or- 
ders for 30 of them. 


PUBLISHING 


The Glottologist’s New Edition 
Leon Shimkin, a voluble and su- 
premely confident Brooklyn bookkeeper 
who rose to become a major force in 
the publishing business, delights in in- 
venting words. One of his favorites 1S 
“bookazine,” meaning a soft-cover book 
marketed like a Magazine. Putting that 
word to work, Shimkin and three other 
men in 1939 founded his Pocket Books, 
Inc., the world’s most voluminous soft- 
back-book producer, with an annual 
sale of $20 million from its 20% slice of 
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troubles were more than a temporary 
matter of faulty compressor bearings. 
There were complaints of repeated de- 
lays of many hours, of misrouted bag- 
gage, of surly or couldn't-care-less serv- 
ice at ticket counters, of flights over- 
sold by as many as 20 tickets, of cabin 
crews dispatched to the wrong planes, 
and of flights simply canceled at the 
last minute—as many as four in a day. 

Like other airlines, BEA prints con- 
ditions on its tickets, such as “No par- 
ticular time is fixed for commencement 
or completion of carriage," and “The 
carrier assumes no responsibility for 
making connections." BEA really seems 
to mean it. 


FRANCE 
A Rich Little Wine 


To specify a bottle of Préfontaines 
to a sommelier will make his eyeballs 
roll. Préfontaines is very much a vin 
ordinaire, the sturdy stuff that washes 
down the bread and cheese and accounts 
for 90% of the 1.5 billion gal. of wine 
drunk by Frenchmen every year. It will 
never make a select wine list, but it 
has made another important listing: the 
shares of the Préfontaines company, 
D.M.S., have gone on the Paris Bourse 
for the first time. This is an indication of 
the success of Préfontaines in France's 
$1.26 billion-a-year wine market, which 
isa bigger business than auto sales. 

The vin ordinaire market is being 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


transformed from a family trade into a 
highly mechanized industry. Blending 
and bottling are being automated, na- 
tional-brand chains are muscling in on 
traditional local markets. Wine in cans, 
paper cartons, even greenish plastic bot- 
tles, which make the stuff look like 
motor oil, is being test-marketed. Dis- 
tribution is still fragmented among 12,- 
000 individual bottlers, but a shake-out 
of weaker firms seems assured. 

Bombed with Beer. Préfontaines, with 
annual sales of 52 million gal. worth 
$51 million, controls just 4% of the 
French market, but that is more than 
any competitor has. And only Préfon- 
taines has Marc Henrion, 39, a Harvard 
Business School graduate, as director- 
general. At Harvard he distinguished him- 
self by bombing the Baker Library with 
empty beer cans as he flew over it in his 
old Fairchild. Harvard grounded him but 
graduated him too (50), and the next 
year he had a chance to apply his learn- 
ing when André Dubonnet, of the com- 
pany that produces Dubonnet and Cin- 
zano apéritifs in France, asked him to 
take over its musty little Préfontaines 
division at $210 monthly. “I was lucky,” 
says Henrion. “I came into an antiquated 
business and just applied the book from 
Harvard.” 

To supply a national market, Henrion 
set up 76 local bottlers around France. 
His most striking innovation was an au- 
tomated $8,000,000 bottling plant, the 
most modern in Europe, built in 1963 
on a canal north of Paris. There shifts of 
90 men, working around the clock, turn 
out as many as 1,000,000 one-liter bot- 
tles of wine a day. 

Keeping Track. The bulk wine ar- 
rives from southern France in barges 
or 40-tank-car trains, rests eight days in 
1.000,000-liter tanks to let the sediment 
settle, then streams through stainless- 
steel mains to sterilized, electronically in- 
spected bottles. They are automatically 
topped (with plastic and metal, not 
cork), stamped with labels, dropped 
twelve at a time into cases and con- 
veyed to a mechanical loading dock. 
There a monitor at a control board 
punches out orders that fill up waiting 
trucks at the rate of a truck a minute 
—fast enough so that some drivers do 
not bother to get out of their cabs. 
After the style of U.S. aircraft carriers, 
Henrion keeps track of his men by 
dressing foremen in beige overalls, wine 
handlers in red, mechanics in brown, 
bottling-machine attendants in blue, and 
forklift truckers in yellow. 

All this is enough to turn 
nating wine fancier to stro 
Henrion does not arg 
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Sousseli 
fonsieur Jean Б д : 
М Scientific Computing Center in Paris. 


КЛ " 1965 he created PRALINE. 


ЕЈ т: is the name of a program that processes information from all kinds 


of surveys. 

With PRALINE, a researcher can attack the problem of marketing 
British razor blades. Or a sociologist can better understand the political 
ideas of African students. Or a French farm expert can forecast milk 
production for a specified period of time. 


PRALINE eliminates the need to write a special program every time 
you have survey data to process. And it can handle questionnaires in 
| every possible way—cross-checking, cross-tabulating, cross-referencing. 


Originally French, PRALINE today is German, Dutch, Italian, 
Swedish, English, American. 


a ae of PRALINE is only one example of the unique skills 
ideas of IBM people helping to find solutions to your problems. 
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The Johns-Manville Research Center, 
world's largest friction materials labora- 
tory, continually seeks better ways to 
control motion in machines. As vehicles 
travel faster . . . as industrial equipment 
grows more complex . . . J-M friction 
materials become increasingly impor- 
tant for safety and efficiency. 

On the highway, precision-molded 
J-M brake linings and disc brake pads 
are the most stable, durable braking 
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materials available for automobiles. 
Trucks and buses rely on J-M asbestos 
brake blocks for fast, sure stops and 
thousands of miles of extra wear. J-M 
clutch facings provide positive engage- 
ment. For machinery, J-M molded and 
woven industrial friction materials in- 
clude linings and facings to control any 
machine in any service. 

World-wide J-M technical assistance 
is available. On the world’s broadest 
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Death's Forwarding Agent 


JUSTICE IN JERUSALEM by Gideon 
Hausner. 528 pages. Harper & Row. 
$12.50. 


The wine flowed freely, and the old 
Nazi cronies, safe in Buenos Aires, 
reminisced about the great days under 
the Führer. “1 am no longer being pur- 
sued," boasted one Ricardo Klement. 

Klement was wrong, and fatally in- 


DAVID RUBINGER 


PROSECUTOR HAUSNER 
“Klement” was wrong—fatally. 


discreet. A tape recorder was taking it 
all down (the cronies wanted a record 
of their thoughts) A transcript fell 
into the hands of the Israeli secret serv- 
ice, and early in 1960 an Israeli agent 
arrived in Buenos Aires to look Klem- 
ent over. Pretending to represent a Brit- 
ish sewing-machine company that was 
seeking a factory site, the agent called 
on the Klements’ neighbors. Yes, the 
lady there was interested in selling her 
property. The agent wondered if the 
people next door might also be inter- 
ested. Unexpectedly, the woman jumped 
to the window and shouted, “$епога 
Klement, would you sell your house for 
a sewing-machine factory?" 

, When Klement heard about this from 
his wife, he grew suspicious, for the 
neighborhood was remote; why should 
anyone choose it for a factory? In the 
end, he put aside his doubts. The Israeli 
agent secretly photographed him, and 
from these pictures came convincing 
identification. In April 1960, other Is- 
raeli agents carried off the celebrated 
kidnaping that delivered Adolf Eich- 
mann to Jerusalem. 

No Room for Morality. Gideon 
Hausner was prosecutor for Israel in 

=the Eichmann trial 9 UE s this 

werful panorama O e courtroom 
tud he prosecutes Eichmann still; Es 
enormous Israeli effort that went into 


the preparation of the case against him, 
the painstaking attention to legal detail 
and justification, the wrenching 
to be fair while partisan in judging and 
convicting the man—all of it is replayed 
in Hausners tautly written pages. He 
admits his purpose plainly: neither the 
Jews nor the rest of the world should 
rest easily as long as the Nazi impulse 
still festers among men. And it does 
fester. Hausner quotes letters in his 
files from people around the world, in- 
cluding the U.S., applauding the likes 
of Eichmann. 

From the moment of his “arrest” in 
Argentina by the Israeli body snatchers 
until the gallows trap in Jerusalem Was 
sprung on him, Eichmann displayed 
"no room for morality" in his makeup 
—at least none detectable to Hausner. 
"Might was right; power was virtue; 
the greatest sin was weakness." To obey 
had been Eichmann’s highest object. 
Hausner’s epitaph is that Eichmann died 
“as he lived—a pagan, a polished, fin- 
ished and unalloyed product of the 
Nazi system.” 

Something Soulless. In Jerusalem he 
fought cunningly to minimize his role. 
He did not have the ideological cour- 
age to admit what he had once said to 
his friends in Argentina: that he had 
taken “uncommon joy” in catching these 
enemies and transporting them to their 
destination. “I lived in this stuff, other- 
wise I would have remained only an 
assistant, a cog, something soulless." 
Now he disclaimed responsibility, insist- 
ed that he had indeed been a cog, mere- 
ly transmitting orders. But the evidence 
was crushing that he had acted, as wit- 
nesses put it, as "the great forwarding 
agent of death," the efficient zealot who 
directed the action phases of "the final 
solution." 

He versed himself in Yiddish and 
Zionism to confuse Jewish spokesmen. 
He found the transport to ghettos and 
crematoriums. Nothing personal, he tes- 
tified. He came from an ordinary Bible- 
reading Protestant family, and had had 
Jewish friends during his Austrian boy- 
hood. In transmitting orders, he never 
persecuted "individuals"—"it was а 
matter of a political solution. For this 
I worked 100 percent.” à 

It remained for a seemingly minor 
incident in Jerusalem to illuminate the 
quality about Eichmann that Historian 
Hannah Arendt has characterized “the 
banality of evil.” One day after a court 
session, Eichmann was shown a film: 
here were Jewish victims packed like 
cattle into trains; here were Nazi ae 
cution squads shooting down rows О 
naked men, women and children, who 
fell writhing into trenches that they 
themselves had dug; here were literally 
thousands of corpses being bulldozed 
into mass graves. Suddenly, in the dark- 
ened room, Prosecutor Hausner heard 
Eichmann stir. Hausner wondered if the 
ice-cold technician of the final solution 
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s it a golden rule to FUJITSU? 
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Generally speaking, a business entity has an instinctive desire for 
economy in order to survive just as an individual human being 
does. In this sense, we have confidence in ourselves, for we | 
feel strongly that we are responsible for providing our customers 
with the highest performance and service at the lowest cost. 
And we are making the best of our efforts for this purpose through 
the untiring research by our highly creative engineers and training 
of skilled workers. Our philosophy is unquestionably the very thing 
that has made FUJITSU one of today's most brilliant manufacturers 
of communications and electronics equipment. 


($) FUJITSU LIMITED 


Communications and Electronics 
Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


Main Products: [] Telephone Sets & Exchangers O Telephone Carriers & Radio Transmitt 
feres & Remote Controls Г] Telegraph & Data Transmitters E] Computers Еш 
utomatic Controls (FANUC) Q Electric Indicators D Electronic Components 
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DEREK BAYES 


RUMER & JON GODDEN 
Writing unimpinged on by reality. 


raphy evokes dreamy days in a sprawl- 
ing house in East Bengal, where the 
Goddens' father was a steamship agent, 
and where, as petted and pampered lit- 
tle memsahibs, they had syces to care 
for their pony, dirzees to whip them up 
frilly frocks, ayahs and bearers to care 
for them. But the sisters were percep- 
tive little girls, and if life was mostly a 
carefree and sheltered idyll, there was 
also an awareness of spuming life out- 
side their garden wall. They recall with 
remarkable clarity the sights and sounds 
of the bazaars, of steamer trips through 
the river jungle of the Ganges Delta, of 
the slow cycle of the Indian year, from 
Diwali, the Hindu festival of lights, back 
again to the Moslem festival of Mu- 
harram. In a muted way there was 
tragedy, too. The sisters tell how Nitai, 
their meek sweeper, killed his beautiful 
daughter in a jealous rage after she 
moved in with Guru, the Godden fam- 
ily's gatekeeper. 

It was not an ordinary childhood, 
and for all its special moments the sisters 
later agreed that it might have been bet- 
ter if they had been reared differently. 
“Better,” said Jon, “but not nearly as 
interesting." Readers of this perhaps 
too romanticized, but still captivating 
Memoir can agree. And they will also 
understand why it is that old Mother 


India never seems to let her adopted 
children go. 


The Wane in Spain 


|, THE KING by Frances Parkinson 
Keyes. 351 pages. McGraw-Hill. $5.95. 


They say in the book trade that 
Frances Parkinson Keyes learned to 
type on the cash register. This is hard 
to refute. Mrs. Keyes (rhymes with 
eyes) is a very nice old lady of 81 who 
sells all the books she can write. Of the 
47 that she has published since 1919, 
not counting this one, nearly half have 
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been bestsellers, This one is already 
bobbing, a buoyant cork, on the best- 
seller lists. 

Mrs. Keyes's story is about Kin 

eS : g 
Philip IV of Spain, who was born in 
1605, died in 1665, and presided, an 
irresolute, unassertive апа undistin- 
guished monarch, over the sunset of the 
Spanish empire, There is not much 
story to tell, but Mrs. Keyes stuffs the 
holes in her plot with dates, names 
panoply, history lessons, fashion shows, 
and archly veiled allusions to sex at the 
castle level. 

The Keyes literary style, which is as 
smooth as clabber, is to hook connec- 
tive tissue to a lavish collection of 
clichés. No doubt the hundreds that oc- 
сиг in her book have been worn even 
smoother by constant use. "Unseemly 
behavior,” “ulterior motive,” “the bond 
of affection,” “spread like wildfire,” 
“fraught with danger,” “outraged dig- 
nity,” “food for thought,” “kicking over 
the traces,” “nefarious scheme,” “ас- 
cepted with alacrity," “wild disorders,” 
“the handwriting on the wall,” “a fig- 
ment of imagination," “travel-stained 
garments," “the unvarnished truth," 
"failing fast," *a kind and devoted hus- 
band," "their fury knew no bounds," 
"by hook or crook"—they are all here, 
sometimes twice and sometimes in 
flocks: “The immediate result of this 
dramatic departure was one of wide- 
spread enthusiasm and some of ihe 
murmurings against Oliveres were 
stilled when his tardily acknowledged 
Son organized a corps of young nobles 
which made a brilliant showing and set 
an example for other gilded youth." 

If Mrs. Keyes's books are not really 
worth reading, why do so many people 
read them? The answer, to borrow yet 
another gem from the author's bottom- 
less thesaurus, is not far to seek. Mrs. 
Keyes's disciples are predominantly 
women who prefer to take their his- 
tory with heavy doses of high romance. 
The Keyes have it. 
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i j every week, Cathay Pacific flies between Hong 
ae nae ranch daily flights to Tokyo and ten flights 
weekly to Osaka (three of them direct). In addition, Cathay Pacific 
provides unbeatable through services between Singapore and Japan. 
Whatever your destination in Japan, Tokyo...Osaka... Nagoya 
or Fukuoka -fly there with Cathay Pacific. . . the airline that knows 
the Orient best. 
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nd Goodbye, Mr. Chips, saw a 
Нагоја in 1960, called it Where the 
Boys Are. The town was Fort Lauder- 
dale, and one of the boys was George 


Hamilton. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


MAME was hilarious in a book, ebullient 
in a play, a delight on. the screen, and in 
this musical she can Sing and dance too. 
Angela Lansbury plays the most famous 
aunt since Jemima, with a winning mix- 
ture of the maternal and mad-hat. 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE 1 COMEI Irish Play- 
wright Brian Friel, knowing that every 
man is his own toughest critic and most 
devoted fan, uses two actors to play the 
inner and outer selves of a youth torn be- 
tween nostalgia and expectation on the 
eve of his departure for America. The de- 
vice is stunning and absorbing. 

SWEET CHARITY is Fortune's fool and no 
one's darling. Her unsuccessful attempts 
to remedy the situation provide the rather 
sad story for a very slick musical. As the 
doxy who requites the unrequited, Gwen 
Verdon is a dancing dynamo. 

CACTUS FLOWER. In a sex farce from 
France, a seasoned playboy dentist (Barry 
Nelson) loves nothing more than to cut 
the mustard. His nurse (Lauren Bacall) 
puts an end to ali that with relish. 


RECORDS 


Choral & Song 


MENDELSSOHN: ELIJAH (Angel). In a su- 
perb recording, Sir Malcolm Sargent con- 
ducts the Royal Society Orchestra in high- 
lights only, but the cuts are not really 
missed: Sir Malcolm wisely opts for the 
graceful Mendelssohnian airs; Soprano 
Elizabeth Harwood gives a limpid account 
of "Hear ye, Israel"; John Shirley-Quick 
delivers “Is not his word like a fire" in an 
opulent basso style. The only low points, 
in fact, are the hammer-heavy choruses, 
which remind the listener that this florid 
form was not really suited to the urbane 
Mendelssohn, and that when he essayed 
heroism he often made only noise. 

ELGAR: THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS (An- 
gel). Sir Edward Elgar pondered Cardinal 
Newman’s noble poem for fully a decade 
before finally setting it to music, and the 
result is an unusual confluence of religious 
and musical feeling. In his last agony an 
old man is guided past the demons of hell 
by a protecting angel, who then sadly re- 
veals that he must “dip in the lake of 
Purgatory" before he can see God. Janet 
Baker gives a warm performance as the 
angel, and Richard Lewis’ exceptional 
gifts for phrasing carry him through a very 
wordy role as the old man. 

FALLA: LOVE, THE MAGICIAN AND THE 
THREE-CORNERED HAT (Deutsche Grammo- 
phon). Loren Maazel, conducting the Ber- 
lin Radio Symphony Orchestra, streaks 
through two famous ballet suites with 
much of Falla's own theatrical genius, and 
Grace Bumbry, as a girl chased by the 
ghost of her dead gypsy lover, gives an 
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GUSTAV HOLST: А CHORAL FA 
PSALM 86 AND GERALD FINZI: DES NATAS 
(Everest). An opportunity to compare two 
widely diverging paths in modern vocal 
music. Holst is sophisticated and eclectic: 
his bold Fantasia has a concerto-like role 
for the organ along with choral and solo 
sections; in the Psalm, he spins a gossamer 
a cappella prayer. By contrast, Finzi's 
quiet music comments on the lyrics, in 
this case Metaphysical Poet Thomas Tra- 
herne’s musings on the innocence and 
beauty of children. Tenor Wilfred Brown’s 
impeccable diction helps to make this a 
delightfully accessible, intimate perform- 
ance. The English Chamber Orchestra and 
soloists, conducted by Imogen Holst (the 
composer’s daughter), handle their vastly 
differing assignments well. 

BEETHOVEN: CHRIST ON THE MOUNT OF 
OLIVES (Columbia). Beethoven was work- 
ing on the early drafts of Fidelio when he 
wrote his only oratorio, and so alike are 
the musical moods that the listener ex- 
pects the soprano to break into Abscheu- 
licher! any second. Both works insistently 
celebrate high moral courage, Christ on 
the Mount of Olives to the degree of prig- 
gishness relieved by passages of very hu- 
man despair. Eugene Ormandy, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Soloists Richard Lewis 
and Herbert Beattie are all in fine form— 
but Judith Raskin’s small voice is physi- 
cally not capable of the demands that 
Beethoven makes on sopranos. 


CINEMA 

WHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? Ed- 
ward Albee’s drama about a venomous 
all-night orgy on faculty row has reached 
the screen with every four-letter word in- 
tact. And Elizabeth Taylor, playing bitch- 
wife to Richard Burton’s hagridden hus- 
band, proves that there is talent on both 
sides of the family. 

THE ENDLESS SUMMER. On a round-the- 
world tour, two skillful surfers search for 
the perfect wave in a documentary that 
captures the appeal of a dazzling sport. 

A BIG HAND FOR THE LITTLE LADY. Some 
hanky-panky around a card table features 
Henry Fonda, Joanne Woodward, Jason 
Robards and other poker faces playing 
this indoor western for a pot of laughs. 

THE NAKED PREY. Man-hunting in Africa 
a long dark century ago, with resourceful 
Director-Star Cornel Wilde, as the sole 
survivor of an ill-fated safari, who be- 
comes fair game for savage warriors. 

“THE RUSSIANS ARE COMING THE RUS- 
SIANS ARE COMING.” The best thing about 
this cold war comedy is Broadway’s Alan 
Arkin, hilarious as a Red-roving Soviet 
sailor whose sub is beached on a tight 
little island off the New England coast. 

AND NOW MIGUEL. Sheep ranching in 
New Mexico generates excitement for the, 
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Results of Allis-Chalmers research in laboratories like this range 
from unique ore processing systems to fuel cells for aerospace and 
other applications. One of every eight Allis-Chalmers employes is 
directly involved in research and development. 
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FUJI ELECTRIC. 


Fuji Electric products, 
past and present, have 
been instrumental in 
transforming India's rail- 
way system into one of 
the fastest, most efficient, 
and economical of any 


- privodarku, Tokyo, Japa” 
FUJI ELECTRIC CO.,LTD. (Fs Enki seizo K.K.) Head office : Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, 
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country in the world. 
Contributions by Fuji 
Electric to this aspect of 
India’s rapid growth and 
development include elec- 


tric coach car motors, 
station rectifiers and elec- 
tronic apparatus to con- 
trol electrical current for 
Safe and timely operation 
of this modern transpor- 
tation network, and count- 
less electrical innovations 
which add to its success. 
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electrical devices are de- 
veloped by Fuji Electric's 
dedicated research, long 
experience, and modern 
technology, you may rest 
assured they will play an 
increasingly role in India’s 
future growth and de- 
velopment. 
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INTEREST IN LIFE 
OPEN A 


6% 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 


A Deposit Account with Lombard 
Banking provides a good rate of 
interest, with absolute safety for 
your capital—leading to financial 
peace of mind. While on deposit, 
your money earns interest steadily, 
but can easily be withdrawn, 
subject to the terms you arrange 
when the Account is opened. No 
U.K. income tax will be deducted. 
To earn 6% per annum, minimum 
period of deposit and notice of with- 
drawal is six months. 

Write now to the General Manager 
for further details, and copy of De- 
posit Account Booklet No. AO306. 


LOMBARD 
BANKING 


LIMITED 
Paid-up capital and reserves in excess of 
2,000,000. 

Head Office: Lombard House, 
Curzon Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
GROsvenor 4111 (30 lines) 

City Office: 31 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
MINcing Lane 4111 (10 lines) 
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Rocks in the Wind 


Sir: Anyone who can interpret th i 
lyrics of Ray Charles’s егу Со ШЧ 
Stoned as “a call to take part in a free- 
dom march" [July 1] has Scrambled eggs 
in the head. Are double-entendres ps 
music new? Such old songs as Aj] or 
Nothing at All, All The Way and Come 
Fly with Me could never pass a purity 
test. Was Jerome Kern a dirty old man when 
he wrote Easy to Love? Was Oscar Ham- 
merstein thinking lewd thoughts as he 
penned т Just a Girl Who Camt Say No? 
CAROL CoviELLO 
New York City 


Sir: Cleans and Dirties be damned. The 
Rolling Stones didn't invent the bawdy 
song: it’s been around for some time. As 
for LSD and pot, they are what’s happen- 
ing, and it would be surprising if pop 
songs didn’t take account of them. Rock 
"n' roll didn't write the script, it only made 
the scene. But the main thing is that rock 
n roll is the first original development 
in popular music since jazz. Groups like 
The Beatles and The Stones display a 
phenomenal melodic inventiveness and a 
harmonic and contrapuntal imagination 
that even us squares can dig. 

(PRor.) Louis Н. MACKEY 
Rice University 
Houston 


Sir: Just because you ole hags can't ap- 
preciate good music or play gutiar worth 
a jellybean dosen't mean you have to go 
protesting about the Beatles. We think 
you're jealous because your stupid maga- 
zine isn't selling as well as the Beatle AI- 
bems. For petes sake, why go knocking 
the Beatles around? There doing better 
then you. By the way, both of us agree 
that Norwegian Wood and Day Tripper 
are not undecent. Where did you get that 
idea? Take our advice: state the right 
facts or flake out! 

PATTY HUTCHESON, 14 

SUSAN HUTCHESON, 12 
Fairview, Mass. 


Having a Matzoth Ball 


Sir: There is an interesting comparison 
between a Russian who promised to bury 
us, then was graciously hosted, and a 
man who merely-.said Jews who support 
Israel are enemies of his country, then 
was snubbed. Feisal’s statement [July 1] 
was a matter of. his country's policy; 
Khrushchev's was a threat. 
Davip B. PERRY 

Tuckahoe, N.Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include а TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 


AIRMAIL TO: 
TIME Internationa! 
5 Ottho Heldringstraat 
Amsterdam 18, Netherlands 


To subscribe mail this. form with your 
Payment, and check: Г] new subscription — Ae ae 
O renew my present subscription. nam 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: To'enter.a subscrip- 
tion to TIME in your own currency, please 
refer to complete listing by country on _ 
another page of this issue. city 
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Valuable Time 


Sir: Letter Writer Horvitz (ens 
wonders what an academically г 
person can bring to the military 
ple: his time. ; 
When I graduated in '62 I dou 
the Air Force had much use for afal; 
professor of English literature, but 
cided to find out. Besides, I wanted 
thing from the Air Force: firsthand 
mation. I figured I had по busines tiha statement 
to teach anybody anything until Iit, 
what was going on beyond the wè 
fields of Wordsworth. The expres 
something like selling ones soul. 
has not been wasted time. 
After four years, two of Mu 
gator in SAC B-52s, Im к, 1, D 
up. I haven't enjoyed much 0t i 
nobod 
have ee England, Haw 
muda, Guam, ЕС; 
Alert away from my bd E 
three days а week. hi nis i 
banged on, shined UY 
learned бс The bon, 
jet Nam from Uk 
Nad my teeth worked Y ai 
don't have à ‘oht moe 
а damne Ste oni 
was in Mr. 
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{ Understanding 

Essay “Оп eR 
m i" (July 1]. The Asia that 
SR ERE little written his- 
must not. include China, which has 
$ longest continuous historiographical 
ion in the world, and probably the 
voluminous. Scientists rely on pre- 
Chinese records of supernovae, sun- 
als et, for the nearly two millennia 
ii Europeans did not believe in such 
отепа and thus did not see them. 
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1 “never,” etc.—and even so, TIME's 
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With Measured Tread 


Sir: I was astonished to read your re- 


July 8] on the Dominican Republic 
РО a in which you state that Vice 
President Humphrey arrived on the run, 
flushed and hurried over an overlong chat 
with Peace Corps workers." As а member 


of the U.S. delegation in Santo Domingo 
last week, I accompanied the Vice Presi- 
dent to the ceremony in the Congress 
building. Our party Was one of the first 
to arrive. The arrival was calm, unflushed 
and unhurried. 

LINCOLN GORDON 


o 


Assistant Secretary of State 


о 
for Inter-American Affairs ч 
Washington, D.C. à 
p TIME is pleased to have Diplomat Gor- 


don set the record straight. 


No Shrinking Violette 
Sir: TIME says Maine Democrats have 
timorously fielded against Senator Mar- : 
garet Chase Smith “а little-known oppo- s oW 
j ne 


nent” [July 1]. Democratic State Senator 
Elmer H. Violette—as chairman of the 
Special Legislative Power Study Commit- 
tee, Interim Study Committee on Alla- 
gash, Citizens for Quoddy-Dickey Com- 
mittee, and author or sponsor of the Fair 
Housing Act, Criminal Procedure Reform 
Bill, Allagash Wilderness Waterway Act 
—is very well known indeed to Maine's 
Democratic and Republican citizens as 
their most prominent and respected state 
legislator. If TIME does not, the incumbent 
does know that Senator Violette is a young 
and scrappy ex-athlete who for 25 years 
has been coming out of the Maine politi- 
cal ball park a winner. As brother of the 
candidate, I should be disappointed come 


November 8 to find you short of copy on ў ЖЕ ГЕ m 
Contender Violette. JN / 
P. EUGENE VIOLETTE 5 ia GED 


Instructor in English 
Southern Illinois University 
Edwardsville, Ill. 


Before the Fact 


Sir: Your article on the Venice Biennale 
[June 24] stated: “When all Americans 
lost, Geldzahler petulantly handed out a 
statement denouncing prizes as meaning- 
less.” TIME got the sequence and tone of 
the events wrong. I announced that “prizes 
reflect quality only in the most haphazard 
way" on June 14, the day the judges be- 
gan their work. I had previously taken 
this stand in a talk at the Italian Embassy 
in Washington on May 16. 

HENRY GELDZAHLER 

U.S. Commissioner 

1966 Venice Biennale 

New York City 


Say It with Numbers 


Sir: The piece about Chicago Daily ee 
News Columnist Mike Royko [July 1] CITIZEN 7 
reminds me of the fact that in an old . 19 or 
ethnic neighborhood їп Cleveland, we or 25 Jewels / self-winding 
have a street named Kosciuszko. There waterproof / shock-protected 
is a story that a policeman stopped in Ў day | dat 
the station one afternoon and told his AUS | date 
superior that there was a dead horse on 
Kosciuszko. The officer said irritably, 
“Well, make out your report.” The po- : TIZEN 
liceman, who was a poor speller, dis- s Precisi : 7 
appeared. After an hour, he came back „ Precision Timepieces 
Toa ms of breath. His officer DE LEN 
emanded to know where he had been. T 
He replied contentedly: “I moved the CITIZEN WATCH CO. 
horse over to 79th Street.” Tokyo, Japan 

H. D. LascH 


LTD. 


Cleveland 
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Good Becomes Better — By Combination 


gees 
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: nis cid Jine; Ја 
Two good components are combined to produce attacked by fats and solvents. Мет шей” ns К 
something better: VISTRAM®! The back of Vistram for garments which are light in k clothi 4 
is a textile material,while the face is a supple synthet- easy on the wearer. Lighter and ea 
ic with a pleasant feel.Vistram has the valuable prop- life more pleasant indeed. 
erties of both components: it is flexible and it _ that 8? Я 
»breathes«; it is hard-wearing, waterproof, and is not When good becomes better 
A 
BAYER 
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R 
The Hallmark of Reliability pol 


tion 
Farm Grop О 
BAYER LEVERKUSEN Makers of Dyestuffs - Chemicals : Pharmaceuticals : Man-Made Fibers * Ct 
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A letter from „Аз Sos political powers 


waned, so it seemed did his chrono- 


phobia. At a palace recepti 
th e was boasting how he pu Сш 
P U B L | S H E R Beatle music and Beatle haircuts, 
McCulloch's gleaming pate caught 


his eye. “Haw,” beamed the Bung, 


“this Time and LiFe fellow doesn’t 
М (279 have to worry about Beatle haircuts, 
5 does he?" Then he leaned close to 


McCulloch and, as though imparting 
a state secret, whispered: “But do 
not worry, my friend. Grass never 
grows on a busy street.” 


IME and its reporters were 
banned in Indonesia in 1961, 
and President Sukarno has never 
been secretive about his opinion of 
our coverage, which sharply delineat- 
ed the country’s downward slide un- 
p. Kriss, Ed der his capricious rule. The situation 
Manus, bert drastically changed last September 
5 when an attempted Communist take- 
over was put down by the army, and 
ice T Boe David Brown, Со the generals began to maneuver Su- 
«d, Richard деп, Eugene Г; karno into the background. 
om, Joa ichard J. Gwyn, The new military regime lifted the 
deron, Timothy М. Daum. ban on Time. Bangkok Bureau Chief 
Lee, coor UE Louis Kraar flew into Djakarta to 
fe Sinith, David. Mer, Bruce witness the mopping-up operations of 
ison. Lieut. General Suharto’s troops and 
Nancy McD. Chase, the radical political changes that the 
Наузієаа, Amelia military were setting in motion. After 
two weeks, the door closed again 
and Kraar had to leave. In the sub- 
sequent tense weeks of struggle be- 
tween Sukarno and the army, we 
found other ways of keeping in- 
formed. This week’s cover is the 23rd 
story that we have run on Indonesia 
since the attempted coup. 
When Sukarno was finally forced 
Pee : to pass on his powers to the new re- 
eor ишеп чаша, Jane gime in March, the Time ban was 


Vanderechmidt, Sueann 1 1 1 
асаа Susane S. Washburn, again lifted, and Kraar was in the 


е! 
Edward 
eb. дег B 


AST week the American Bar 
Association announced its Gavel 
Awards, and once again TIME (with 
Look) won the honors in the maga- 
zine category. TIME also received a 
1959 Gavel for its May 5, 1958 
cover story on the rule of law. 

The Gavel Awards are given for 
*distinguished service" in communi- 
cating to the public “the basic values 
of our legal and judicial systems." 
TIME was cited for its regular cover- 
age of these systems in the Law sec- 
tion—which is written by Robert 
Shnayerson and edited by Richard 
Seamon— plus a specific citation for 
the July 16, 1965 Essay, “The Revo- 
]ution in Criminal Justice." 

In a letter to Editor-in-Chief Hed- 
ley Donovan, A.B.A. President Ed- 
ward W. Kuhn said: “The competi- 
tion for awards this year attracted 
the second largest number of entries 
in the nine-year history of this com- 
petition, so you have every right to 
be proud." We are indeed. 


EDITO 


S hill, Ton 
john Blashi/, J t 


Rosema 
ficia cog Ка 


CORRESPONDENTS first group of American reporters to DAYID GAHR 
Трал News ee return. Sukarno spotted him and ex- 
m R Svar сыр О: Roles eer ploded. “I’m so angry,” he sputtered, 


SI, Stele, Hugh Sidey, Edwin W. “I don’t want to talk to you.” 
fmeron, Jess Cook Jr. Donn F, Downe Key men in the new power struc- 
ture, as well as Sukarno's pretty Jap- 
anese wife, were willing to talk to 
Kraar as they were to talk with Sen- 
ior Editor Edward Hughes when he 
toured Indonesia last April. Kraar, 
who has spent eleven weeks in Indo- 
nesia since September, was joined by 
Frank McCulloch, chief of the Hong 
Kong bureau, and Singapore-based 
Stringer Dan Coggin. In a six-week, 
6,000-mile swing, Coggin covered 
Java, Bali, Sumatra and Sulawesi. 
The correspondents’ massive reports 
furnished the material for Writer 
John Blashill’s story. 


ard Dunca 
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Rohr will work with your industry. 
to provide your COMSAT ground statio 
faster at lower cost 4 


The satellite will go up soon. Get your 
COMSAT ground station on the air fast! Rohr 
can assist by providing antenna services in 
any or all of these areas: design, fabrication, 
erection, alignment. 

Why spend your time and money develop- 
ing this capability? Rohr offers а complete 

and completely integrated Capability... im- 
mediately available and proven in antenna 
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Write or call Rohr today Г A 7 її 
on participation in your БОШ Wi | ay 
program. Contact: Marketing 
82, Antenna 
Division, Rohr 
Corporation, 
Chula Vista, Cal- 
ifornia, U.S.A. 


GREG HARRIS 
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ing Point V. 
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dical elements 
| rights movement last 
into the open. 
sroads where one 

th the ringing and 
“Black power!” 
he, July 1), VETUS т А 
hared its deep division 1n national 
ЩЩ» of its two biggest organiza- 
Mi; Jn Los Angeles, the National As- 
bim for the Advancement of Col- 
HPeople, the largest, the oldest and 
wongst civil rights group, met 
mew its dedication to moderation 
esponsibility. In Baltimore gath- 
the Congress of Racial Equality 
Rt), the biggest among a new 
ming of black-power organizations 
oe moderation with stagnation 
Pm дое militancy. In 
TM d M ке the 
us a e 2, 
eaeque КЫ 
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As for the leaders of the militants, they 
clearly saw the crisis aS an opportunity 
to try to seize the leadership of the 
movement from the moderates. Said 
Floyd McKissick, the leader of CORE: 
“The civil rights movement in 1966 has 
reached the moment of truth, and Negro 
leaders are not telling it to you like it is.” 

"Stop Messing with Me." Suspecting 
that CORE would take the black-power 
route at its convention, the Big Three of 
moderate civil rights organizations—the 
N.A.A.C.P., the National Urban League 
and King’s Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference—boycotted the ses- 
sions. Their fears were confirmed. For 
the first time in CORE’s history, the 
Black Muslims and other extreme Ne- 
gro nationalists were not only permitted 
to share the platform but were favorably 
mentioned by the convention's leaders. 
The hall rang with chants of “Black 
power! Black power! Black power!” 
Said one shocked Roman Catholic nun, 
who was among the relatively few whites 
present: “This is the Congress yor Ra- 
cial Superiority.” 

Though the meeting was CORE’s, the 
keynote speaker (maneuvered into place 
by CORE members who are even more 
militant than McKissick) was Stokely 
Carmichael, 25, the head of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
(“SNICK”) and the loudest articulator 
of the black-power philosophy. Drop- 
ping his jacket and loosening his tie 
to “Бе like my people,” Carmichael 
launched an attack on just about every- 
one. “This is not a movement being run 
by Lyndon Johnson!” he cried. “This is 
not a movement being run by the liberal 
white establishment or by Uncle Toms. 
What you have been doing all the time is 
letting them define how we are going to 
fight. The extremists in this country are 
not us. They are the ones who forced 
the Negroes to live in the conditions 
they are now in.” Not to be outdone, 
McKissick later declared that black 
power “means taking over the govern- 
ment down there [the South] where 
Negroes constitute the majority,” called 
for Negro economic boycotts and all- 
Negro financial institutions. “The Negro 
is saying today that it's going to be your 
funeral and my trial if you don't stop 
messing with гае.” 

That was not all. The convention 
shouted through a resolution dismissing 
integration as a “failure” and urging 
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JULIAN WASSER 


WILKINS 
... or a matter of responsibility? 


that *black power replace assimilation 
and moral suasion as the dominant phi- 
losophy, theme and method of the move- 
ment”—in other words, that Negroes 
isolate themselves and seize power 
wherever they can. in a confidential 
memorandum distributed only to select- 
ed delegates, CORE also attacked Ameri- 
can foreign policy, particularly the war 
in Viet Nam: “То support a war such 
as this, filled with conscious racism, is to 
support the racism on which it feeds. To 
support a war such as this is to support 
the use of black taxpayers' money to de- 
stroy and subjugate other colored folks." 

Father of Hatred. The N.A.A.C.P., 
which usually manages to accomplish a 
good deal at its parleys, spent most of 
its 57th annual convention responding 
to the black-power advocates, a defen- 
sive stance that many N.A.A.C.P. mem- 
bers deplored. Openly bestowing his 
blessing on the N.A.A.C.P., President 
Johnson took the occasion to say in a 
Texas press conference: "We are not in- 
terested in black power and we're not 
interested in white power, but we are in- 
terested in American democratic power 
with a small d." Addressing the Los 
Angeles meeting, Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey added: "There is no room in 
America for calls for racism, whether 
they come from a throat that is white 
or one that is black." 

For his part, N.A.A.C.P. Executive Di- 
rector. Roy Wilkins declared in his 

FRANK DANDRIDGE 


speech to the convention that black 
power "can mean in the end only black 
death. We of the N.A.A.C.P. will have 
none of this. We have fought it too long. 
It is the ranging of race against race 
on the irrelevant basis of skin color. It 
is the father of hatred and the mother 
of violence. It is a reverse Mississippi, a 
reverse Hitler, a reverse Ku Klux Klan.’ 
Martin Luther King announced that he 
would consider launching a wave of 
civil-disobedience demonstrations as an 
alternative to the violent tenets of the 
black-power movement, but he too 
warned that black power is “racism 
in reverse. The use of the phrase gives 
the feeling that Negroes can go it alone 
and that he doesn't need anybody but 
himself. We have to keep remember- 
ing that we are only 10% or 11% 
of the population." 

А Few More Riots. By ruling out vir- 
tually all cooperation with whites and 
deepening the Negro's sense of separate- 
ness, the black-power movement may 
serve to increase Negro frustrations 
rather than relieve them. It has already 
begun to alienate whites, who bridle at 
the exclusionary connotations of black 
power; last week Author Lillian Smith 
(Strange Fruit) resigned in protest from 
CORE, whose membership was 5096 
white only five years ago. Black power 
is certainly submerging the bread-and- 
butter issues that matter deeply to as- 
piring Negroes. Perhaps most tragic of 
all, it turned last week into an attack on 
the Negro middle class, which has borne 
most of the leadersbip burden of the 
civil rights struggle and has the tech- 
nical and professional know-how that is 
indispensable in preparing other Ne- 
Broes to pass through the doors now 
opening. At the CORE convention, mid- 
dle-class Negroes were derided as 
“black-power brokers,” “handkerchief 
heads,” and “Dr. Thomases” (Uncle 
Toms with attaché cases), and moder- 
ate Negro preachers like Dr. King were 
called “chicken-eating preachers.” 

Before the week was out, the fissures 
of dissension widened even more. After 
a bitter floor fight, the N.A.A.C.P. passed 
a resolution indicating that it will no 
longer cooperate with most other civil 
rights groups. John Morsell, its assistant 
executive director, confided that the 
days of unified action among Negro 
groups, which made possible the Selma 
march and the march on Washington, 
are over. “In view of the sharp dif- 
ferences,” he said, “unified action just 
seems unlikely.” Some in the N.A.A.C.p. 
including Philadelphia Branch President 
Cecil Moore, openly challenged Wil- 
kins’ denunciation of black 
“What we need is a fe Tags, 

A 6 Ww more riots,” he 
said. “I’m in full accord with black 
power. You name me a Negro who 
isn't anti-white, This damn moderation 
will make the bigots bolder and bolder.” 

The CORE side, too, had its dissen- 

sion, though of a more responsible kind. 
“The slogan ‘Black power is mislead- 
ing," said James Farmer, CORE'S former 
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national director. “The program needs 
much refinement and understanding of 
the subtleties. It should not be anti- 
white; it should not be black racist; it 
should not be assertively violent. But it 
should preach self-respect and group 
pride to those who have been without 
respect and pride, while heralding a his- 
toric, democratic American doctrine: 
that those who are hurting must develop 
political power to remove their own 
hurt. The subtlety lies in tempering pow- 
er with compassion and humanity. If 
the slogan ‘Black power’ can be moved 
in this direction, then America's Ne- 
groes will at long last be reaching at the 
jugular of oppression." 


LABOR 
Grounded 


No more than two decades ago, the 
grounding of all the commercial flights 
in the U.S. would have caused hardly a 
ripple in the nation's transportation pat- 
tern. Last week the U.S. discovered just 
how dependent it has become on the 
airplane, which now crisscrosses the 
U.S. over hundreds of routes that form 
a tightly knit skein, carrying more than 
94 million passengers in a year—more 
than intercity trains and buses com- 
bined. In the biggest airline strike in 
the nation's history—the last one of 
any size was in 196]—the International 
Association of Machinists struck and 
grounded five of the biggest U.S. alr- 
lines: Eastern, Northwest, TWA, Na- 
tional and United. 

Ordinarily, the five transport a total 
of 150,000 people a day, tot up no 
less than 61.5% of all U.S. airline pas- 
senger-miles. They serve 231 cities and 
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t. That was nearly 60% more 
ntial board’s total rec- 
airlines said no; the 


contrac t 
than the preside 
ommendation. The 


union struck. 4 
No Visible Мохе. Union leaders ex- 


pect a high settlement because they feel 
that they have the airlines over a barrel; 
they did not even bother to quarrel 
with management’s cost estimates. The 
major U.S. airlines are ina period of 
unprecedented prosperity, which last 
year yielded them record profits of 
$221 million and in 1966's first six 
months sent earnings 20% above that 
level. Said Chief I.A.M. Negotiator 
James Ramsey last week: “The ma- 
chinists went along..with the airlines 
during their lean years; and now they 
should share some Of that prosperity. 
This strike could last more or less in- 
definitely." The union is also aware 
that the strike is costing the carriers a 
horrendous total of $7,000,000 a day 
—а rate at which it would take the 
strike just 17 days to surpass the full 
cost of the contract requested by the 
I.A.M. 

Fully aware of all this, Lyndon John- 
son made no visible move last week to 
inject himself—or his famed person- 
to-person labor-settlement techniques 
—into the bitter dispute. Although he 
was as surprised as anyone that the 
strike had actually occurred, he said: 
‘J have done everything within my 
power and have taken every action 
available to the Federal Government to 
minimize the inconvenience to the pub- 
lic resulting from the strike. But the 
basic responsibility to the public rests 
with the union and the carriers." At 
week's end, negotiations were resumed 
in Washington, and Labor Secretary 
Willard Wirtz flew back from На- 
waii to help out—but only after wait- 
ing hours himself to get a seat on 
a plane. 


HOFFA & FITZSIMMONS IN MIAMI В 
With an iron hand a little like Uae 


пама. 
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Fighting Hoffa's Blues 


Jim Hoffa built a great mountain 

His enemies started сауіп in í 

Jim just smiled, and shook his head. 

"That's just my teamsters rollin’ in 

"Lawd, Lawd! 

“That's just my teamsters rollin’ in.” 

So proclaims a song called Hoffa's 
Blues, on sale on records last week 
in the lobby of the Miami Beach Audi- 
torium. Inside, the 1,845 delegates to 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters convention indeed rolled in for 
President James Hoffa just about all 
that he could wish—with the possible 
exception of his tormentors' heads. 

Yelling, stamping, cheering, the 
Teamsters elected Hoffa, 53, to a third 
five-year term. By acclamation, they 
gave him a $25,000 raise, to $100,000 
a year. They voted—with iust one lo- 
cal representative opposea-—$ 1,277,000 
in union funds for the legal defense of 
criminally indicted officers, notably 
Hoffa himself. They also voted an 
amendment to the union's constitution 
that creates a general vice-presidency 
and provides for automatic succession 
to the presidency. Then they unanimous- 
ly elected Hoffa's choice for the post: 
chubby, cheerful Frank Fitzsimmons, 
58, Hoffa's loyalist supporter among the 
union's international vice presidents and 
his protégé of 30 years' standing. 

Dead Putsches. The most amazing 
fact about the whole convention was 
that Jimmy Hoffa continued, despite ev- 
erything, to exert his iron hold on the 
Teamsters. After all, Hoffa was con- 
victed in 1964 for conspiracy and fraud 
in the handling of Teamster pension 
funds. That year he was also found 
guilty of attempting to suborn a jury in 
a 1962 trial in which he was accused of 
accepting a bribe from trucking opera- 
tors. Hoffa was sentenced to 13 years in 


F.P.I. 
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prison, remains free while the cases are 
under appeal.* He has been ostracized 
by the A.F.L.-C.I.O., been hit by Govern- 
ment investigations and prosecutions 
and by numerous revelations of abuses 
of the rank and file's rights. KA. 

There is, of course, some opposition 
to Hoffa within the Teamsters: a local 
Teamster official provided the crucial 
testimony at the jury tampering trial, 
and a group of Philadelphia members 
brought legal action in 1964 to prevent 
the use of union funds in Hoffa's legal 
defense, a move that has so far suc- 
ceeded. For the most part, though, op- 
position to Hoffa is divided and weak. 
Potential putsches die aborning for lack 
of courage or of a rival leader strong 
enough to attract wide support. 

Despite his brawler's background and 
pugnacious mien, Hoffa possesses Sta- 
linesque talents for political maneuver- 
ing, deftly dividing adversaries and con- 
centrating authority in his own hands. 
Fitzsimmons' election is symbolic of how 
Hoffa has retained power; it gives him 
a fighting chance to continue his rule, 
from behind bars if necessary. 

Defensive Circle. Most of all, Hoffa 
has made the Teamsters prosperous and 
powerful in his ten years as union presi- 
dent—and they know and appreciate it. 
While the A.F.L.-C.I.O. has become slug- 
gish, the Teamsters have expanded (to 
1.7 million members, the nation's largest 
union group), enjoy steadily improving 
wages and benefits. One of the laudatory 
messages to the convention came from 
Yom Buckley of Malden, Mass.: “I’m 
enjoying the Fourth with my family as 
a $200-a-week truck driver. Continued 
success and best wishes." 

Old-fashioned trade-union psychology 
also works in Hoffa's favor. To many 
Teamsters, the Government is not a 
benevolent force seeking to protect the 
individual member from corrupt leader- 
ship, but a kind of cop who 30 years 
ago sided with the bosses and their 
scabs. The more attacks are Jaunched on 
Hoffa, the more Teamsters tend to draw 
together in a defensive ring around him. 
Hoffa himself summed it up from the 
podium, when he cried: “То hell with 
all our enemies!" With a great roar, his 
men yelled their agreement. 


FOREIGN. RELATIONS 
Sound & Reality 


. Though the stepped-up U.S. bomb- 
ings of North Viet Nam at first produced 
the expectable warnings that the war 
might be broadened, they have actually 
prompted a sudden surge of speculation 
about new possibilities for peace. Last 
week, so plentiful were the diplomatic 
maneuverings, the travels of statesmen 
and the words of optimism that many 
people understandably got the feeling 
that a settlement might be near. There 
is no evidence that a solution to the war 


ы j ave Beck, also had 
* Hoffa's predecessor, Dave s 
troubles with the law. He was paroled in 1964 
after serving 30 months of a five-year sentence 
for filing a false union federal income tax 


return. 


is imminent—byt that certainly is not 
for lack of hoping. 
Avoiding Waste. In Washington, Un- 
der Secretary of State George Ball wel- 
comed "encouraging" signs that "there 
is a change of sentiment" in North Viet 
Nam, "not only within the Bovernment 
but in a greater war-weariness amon 
the people." President Johnson told a 
press conference at his Texas ranch: 
"Our diplomatic reports indicate that 
the opposing forces no longer really ex- 
pect a military victory in South Viet 
Nam." On a visit to Honolulu to discuss 
future manpower and equipment needs 
for Viet Nam, Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert McNamara indicated that the time 
had come to begin thinking about the 
wars end. "We're gaining militarily,” 
said McNamara, adding that the supply 
problem now “is not one of meeting 
our requirements but of ensuring that 


UNDER SECRETARY BALL 
Interesting stirrings all around. 


we don’t come out of this conflict with 
the surplus and waste that came out 
of the Korean War.” McNamara, too, 
noted the apparent “‘war-weariness” of 
the North Vietnamese, declared himself 
“cautiously optimistic.” 

On the international diplomatic front, 
there were equally interesting stirrings. 
U.S. Ambassador to the U.N. Arthur 
Goldberg flew to Rome to explain the 
U.S. view of the new bombings to Pope 
Paul VI. British Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson suddenly announced plans to fly 
to Moscow this week for a huddle with 
the Soviet hierarchy, touching off spec- 
ulation that he will talk to the Russians 
about a possible solution to the war. 
Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, 
departing for a trip to Cairo, Yugosla- 
via and Moscow, called for a three- 
point peace plan for Viet Nam that in- 
volved the reconvening of the Geneva 
Conference followed by a cessation of 
all fighting and bombing. Mrs. Gandhi 
also had dispatched a letter to Ho Chi 
Minh and, going her-one better, French 
President Charles de Gaulle sent his 
Chief Asian expert to Hanoi for a téte- 
a-téte with Ho. And U.S. Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, in Japan for an annu- 
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L.B.J. CONDUCTING PRESS CONFERENCE AT THE RANCH 
Better than the gold in Fort Knox. 


fore World War П. In the 1950s he re- 
butted Marx's theory that a society's 
wealth is inevitably concentrated in the 
hands of a few by offering his own op- 
timistic theory that there is an increas- 
ing diffusion of wealth through five 
stages of economic growth. 

He served as chairman of the panel 
that hatched President Eisenhower's 
“open skies" nuclear-inspection plan in 
1955. In 1958 he met Senator John 
Kennedy, ultimately became a trusted 
adviser who coined the key Kennedy 
campaign theme, "Let's get this country 
moving again," and was the source of 
the *New Frontier" phrase that J.F.K. 
used in his 1960 nomination acceptance. 
Kennedy once said of Rostow, who has 
written twelve books: “Walt is the only 
man I know who can write faster than 
I can read." 

After the election, Rostow was put 
on the White House staff as an assistant 
to Bundy, later moved over to the State 
Department in 1961 as chairman of the 
Policy Planning Council. When Lyndon 
Johnson summoned him back to the 
White House after Bundy went off to 
head the Ford Foundation, he made it 
clear that Rostow would not inherit all 
of Bundy's broadly powerful responsi- 
bilities. Unfazed, Rostow has steadily 
won Johnson's confidence by his loyalty 
and discretion. Aware that the Presi- 
dent is irked by presentations that are 
long or complex, he has taken a happy 
turn for the terse in his talking and 
writing. He has been cautious in his 
staff appointments, leaning toward re- 
flective, middle-aged men instead of the 
bristling, brilliant skeptics who appealed 
to John Kennedy—but who frequently 
irritate Johnson. Despite his critics’ gibes 
that he is no more than “ап Ivy League 
decoration" in Johnson's White House, 
Walt Rostow is likely to be heard from 
—both publicly and privately—for some 
time to come. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Psephologist at Play 


After a long Fourth of July weekend 
on the Texas ranch, Lady Bird Johnson 
was rarin’ to return to Washington and 
dive back into the elaborate prepara- 
tions for Lucis Aug. 6 wedding. But 
Lyndon Johnson was in his natural hab- 
itat and, in the absence of any pressing 
business, had no intention whatever of 
rushing away. Said he to Lady Bird: 
“The Cabinet's gone. Congress is home. 
You and I and [Bill] Moyers would be 
there all alone." So the visit was ex- 
tended for the rest of the week—a week 
in which Johnson buckled one swash 
after another. 

A National Asset. The President cov- 
ets his precious hours along the Peder- 
nales the way a miser covets gold. 
Because of their effect on him, the 438 
sun-baked acres of the L.BJ. ranch 
may be as much a national asset during 
the Johnson presidency as all the vaults 
in Fort Knox. To some 75 reporters 
attending a ranch barbecue—and John- 
son's first live TV press conference in 
nearly а year—the President just did 
not seem the same man who had walked 
out of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue five 
days before. 

Tanned to a healthy leather brown, 
more affable than he had been in ages, 
Johnson strolled serenely among the 
gaily covered tables spread out on the 
thick Bermuda and St. Augustine grass 
in front of the ranch house, chatting, 
sniffing the air, shaking hands, sitting to — 
gobble up a hefty plate of barbecue | | 
himself. Muzak wafted with Buc 
breeze through the live oaks, 
men sipped the local Pearl beet 
drinks. е 

At the outdoor} 
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the nation's most avid psephologist.* 
Johnson took every opportunity to dis- 
count his recent drop in the polls. With- 
out even looking down at his notes, 
he rattled off nearly a dozen favorable 
tallies and, with a brief flash of his 
White House petulance, threw a barb 
at reporters: *We have had a dozen 
polls, I guess, in the last week. You 
don't read about the favorable ones, 
though, I observe." Quoting a poll that 
gave him the approval of 55% of the 
nation, Johnson added: "That is what 
you reported as a landslide during Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's period." : 

"Here Comes Linton." The President 
was not to be outdistanced on another 
front. Largely forsaking his air-condi- 
tioned Lincoln Continental for the wa- 
ter, he has taken to spending his time at 
the helm of his 19-ft., 60-m.p.h. fiber- 
glass speedboat. Particularly toward eve- 
ning, when the air cools and the water 
stills, the President takes to 22-mile-long 
Lake Lyndon B. Johnson, often searching 
out a secluded cove where he and his 
party can have privacy from peering 
eyes. Clamping. down his yellow golf- 
er's cap, clenching the wheel like a vise, 
Johnson really opens up the throttle, 
leaving broad wakes and gaping mouths 
behind him. He goes so fast, in fact, 
that the Secret Service has had to buy 
two new speedboats to keep up with 
him when he is at full throttle (four 
boats in all accompany him). “Неге 
comes Linton" (hill-country pronuncia- 
tion of the President's name), chuckle 
the fishermen as the armada approaches, 
or—if they happen to have blinked— 
“There goes Linton.” 

There were other attractions for 
Johnson at the ranch: the fat and sassy 
catfish, the tangy and delicious peaches 
for which the area is known, plenty of 
fried chicken and fresh watermelon and 
fresh cookies by the dozen, which John- 
son can consume almost as fast as Cook 
Zephyr Wright bakes them. During the 
week, a big Texas moon came up over 
the ranch and bathed the surrounding 
hills with a mellow light. The President 
still worked at his desk, still kept in 
close touch with the machinery of gov- 
ernment, but, like millions of other 
Americans, he was on vacation. And he 
even seemed to be having some fun. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Out of the Fight into the Fire 
George A. Willmore is a helicopter 
pilot who has flown 400 assault орега- 
tions in Viet Nam, has had his craft 
hit by gunfire 23 times, has twice been 
shot down and has collected the Bronze 
Star and eight oak-leaf clusters for his 
Air Medal. Now Captain Willmore, 31 
has become the first and only service- 
man in the Vietnamese war to declare 
for public office in the U.S. Willmore 


* A student of elections or, in today’s par- а 


a watcher of polls. From the Greek 
LM meaning “pebbles.” The Greeks often 
used pebbles as ballots to record their votes. 
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is seeking the Democratic nomination 
for Congressman in Idaho's Second Dis- 
trict, has already won the party's official 
endorsement. Last week he Started 
home to prepare for the August pri- 
mary. If he wins the primary —ang he 
has only limited opposition—he will 
face freshman Republican Representa- 
tive George Hansen, 35, who served 34 
years in the Air Force. ‘ 

Though a member of the armed 
forces cannot officially campaign, Will- 
more said last week at his {st Cavalry 
Division (Airborne) post in An Khe: 
"I am already running." His wife and 
friends have been combing the district to 
drum up supporters, and Willmore plans 
to resign his captaincy if he wins the 
primary. А political science graduate 
of the University of Idaho who joined 
the Army five years ago, he then will 


CANDIDATE WILLMORE 
First from the front. 


cover the district's 42,104 square miles 
in a helicopter, is given a good chance 
of winning in what has become a swing 
area. He believes that the Viet Nam 
war will be “а major issue" in the 
November congressional elections, may 
criticize Hansen's generally muted sup- 
port of U.S. Viet Nam policy. Says 
he: "I support Johnson's Viet Nam 
policy 100%.” 
Other political developments: 

> Representative Howard (“Bo”) Cal- 
laway, 39, who two years ago was 
elected Georgia’s first Republican Con- 
gressman since Reconstruction, officially 
announced his candidacy for the gov- 
ernorship. A states’ righter and segre- 
gationist of the George Wallace stripe, 
Callaway promised a *new Declaration 
of Independence" for Georgians, vowed 
to resist “the unwarranted onslaught of 
federal domination" of the state's 
affairs. With no opposition in his own 
party, Callaway is given at least an even 
chance against the disorganized Demo- 
crats (Time, May 7), whose candidate 


^in November will most likely be former 


Governor Ellis Arnall, 59, an outspoken 
liberal and a moderate in race relations. 
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demonstrations, he Says that he wants 
no part of them. After more than 15 
years with the Chinese Communists, 
Clarence Adams feels that he needs a 
rest from polemics. 


DEFENSE 
Flying Belts, Swimming Tanks, 


Giant Muscles & Fast Foils 


Modern technology treats harshly 
those who do not anticipate its rapid 
progress, and this is nowhere truer than 
for the military. The U.S. is not only 
working on next year's weapons, but 
also on those for many years and even 
decades ahead. This year the U.S. will 
raise its research budget to a record 
$6.3 billion out of a total defense budg- 
et of $60 billion. More than 2,000 new 
weapons are on drawing boards or tak- 
ing shape both in the military's 83 labs 
and arsenals and in the countless defense 
projects of private industry. Among the 
more interesting: 
> A Buck Rogers-style Army "jet-flying 
belt" that is expected to transport a 
soldier over the treetops at 60 m.p.h. 
for as far as ten miles. Weighing a total 
of only some 150 lbs., propelled by a 
Lilliputian fan-jet engine and fed by a 
back-riding fuel depot of seven to ten 
gallons of kerosene, the new jet is 
aimed at superseding a current experi- 
mental backpack that is operated by 
rocket thrust and has a range of only 
860 ft. Though it will be a year before 
the new system can be proved feasible, 
scientists at Bell Aerosystems Co., which 
developed both the old and new jet 
belts, are optimistic. The Pentagon has 
invested $2,000,000 in the project, be- 
lieves that it can drastically alter in- 
fantry warfare through such means as 
mass landings behind enemy lines. 
> Two new versatile tanks that take 
naturally to water, which are being as- 
sembled at General Motors’ Cleveland 
plant. The Sheridan, the most revolu- 
tionary tank since World War II, is the 
U.S.s first with a cannon capable of 
firing both conventional shells and guid- 
ed missiles. It can be air-dropped from 
C-130 or C-141 cargo planes (by eight 
100-ft-wide parachutes) without dam- 
age, swim like a turtle across water ob- 
stacles. After testing, it will go into 
operation within a year. Ап even more 
versatile vehicle, the MBT-70 (for Main 
Battle Tank of the '70s), is being devel- 
oped jointly by the U.S. and West Ger- 
many in history's first two-nation col- 
laboration on a major military Weapon. 
It will be too heavy to swim, but will 
nonetheless be able to crawl under wa- 
ter, like а crawdad, on river, lake or 
ocean beds, traverse steeply slanting 
terrain and raise its turret to peer over 
hills and walls. It is air-conditioned and 
insulated against atomic radiation. The 
first experimental model is scheduled 
for completion next summer. 
> A Navy “surface effect ship" that is 
actually a giant high-speed hydrofoil 
capable of a speed of 120 knots and 
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able to cross the Atlantic from New 
York in 35 hours, reach Viet Nam from 
San Francisco in 72 hours. Powered 
by gas and turbine engines and trav- 
eling on cushions of air, the ship could 
quickly transport troops to trouble spots, 
be adapted as a high-speed aircraft car- 
rier or as a moving platform for de- 
ploying anti-missile missiles and ICBM 
batteries at sea. Though the program is 
still in the model stage, the Navy be- 
lieves that it can have a sea-going ver- 
sion within a decade, feels that the ship 
will completely change naval warfare. 

> A highly classified new Army gun, 
the SPIW (for Special Purpose Indi- 
vidual Weapon), which is being devel- 
oped as a replacement for both the 
current M-14 rifle and the M-79 gre- 
nade launcher. An under/over rifle, the 
SPIW fires fast bursts of small lethal, 
high-velocity darts called fléchettes from 
its top barrel and 40-mm. antiperson- 
nel grenades from its bottom barrel. 
The Army has already spent $15 mil- 
lion on the gun, will pick a final version 
next year. 

> A set of mechanical muscles that 
would give its user the strength of a 
giant, enabling him to lift 1,500-Ib. 
loads with a minimum of effort. Nick- 
named HardiMan, the machine is being 
developed by General Electric under a 
joint Army-Navy contract. Attached to 
the operator at his feet, forearms and 
waist, the steel-framed, pincer-armed 
skeleton mimics and amplifies its user's 
movements, could be used for bomb 
loading, underwater salvage and a va- 
riety of other functions, both military 
and civilian. 
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IN DEFENSE OF PRIVACY 


“ТУКТУАТЕ” is a ringing word in the American vocabu- 
lary, whether it stands for a tangible line drawn against 
the world (*Private, Keep Out") or for an intangible circle 
surrounding the individual (*My private life is my own”). 
The privacy of a citizen’s home and thoughts is the greatest 
distinction of a democracy from a totalitarian state, sym- 
bolized most vividly by the curtain on the voting booth. 

The early Americans were so secure in their sense of 
privacy that they seldom gave it a thought—the Constitu- 
tion does not contain the term. If anything, most felt they 
had more privacy than they needed in their scattered farms, 
and made up for it by frequent gatherings at taverns and 
hostels, where their gregariousness shocked visiting Euro- 

‚ peans. Today, just when the affluent society should be on 
the verge of providing every American with as much or as 
little privacy as he chooses, there is more justified alarm 
over the state of privacy than at any time in USS. history. 

The threat is twofold. One area involves deliberate efforts 
to get information about the individual, often by technical 
means that have become starkly efficient. The problem raised 
is legal and moral: When is such snooping justified in the 
interests of society and how should it be controlled? 

The second area involves mainly involuntary intrusions 
caused by the immense overcrowding and the ever-growing 
interdependence of civilization. The problem raised is psy- 
chological and social: How can life be conducted so that 
the individual will have a secure base of personal peace and 
dignity amid the vortex of modern existence? 


Bugs & Bras 

The ease of electronic snooping has become part of folk- 
lore. Half-fascinated and half-irritated, Americans know 
that today the walls not only have ears but sometimes eyes, 
any telephone can be linked to a tape recorder, pictures can 
be taken in the dark of the darkest bedrooms. Such prac- 
tices now range far afield from criminal matters into divorce 
cases, income tax disputes, industrial espionage. One fe- 
male operative working in San Francisco for the Internal 
Revenue Service wore a tiny transmitter concealed in her 
brassiére. She would encourage her prey to put his head 
on her bosom, thereby assuring perfect reception. Thus does 
Government bureaucracy these days re-create the world of 
James Bond. 

Scientists forecast even more Startling ways of snooping, 
including a device that could pick up the “sympathetic vibra- 
tions” of voices in a room blocks away. Also to be reckoned 
with are the “mind drugs,” which make possible the ultimate 
invasion of a man’s privacy: penetration of his brain. 

Not that all snooping relies on dazzling modern means; 
some is downright old-fashioned. Certain Government agen- 
cies have an arrangement with the Washington, D:C., gar- 
bagemen to collect the garbage of people under investiga- 
tion, and deliver it for grubby examination. 

Three different congressional subcommittees are investi- 
gating various as 
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manship of Representative 
Cornelius E. Gallagher of New Jersey, н» е a cold 
eye on the use of lie detectors and mai] interception. One 
of Gallagher's chief targets is the proposal for а сор- 
solidated data center, which would computerize all the 
known facts concerning every U.S. citizen drawn from so- 
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Answer: New York State, for instance, will sell anyone a 
list of licensed drivers, and most city clerks are happy to 
supply the names of marriage-license applicants. 

Many a housewife, reveling in the luxury of several charge 
accounts around town which she has paid off desultorily 
has been shocked to discover that her record as “slow pay- 
ег” can follow her to whatever state she may move to—with- 
out giving her a chance to talk back. And as Katharine Hep- 
burn recently complained, insurance companies had asked 
her: “What is your income, whom do you support, how 
much did your house cost, do you still menstruate, are your 
periods regular, your bowels, do you drink?” 

Still, despite all the complaints about the loss of privacy, 
the trend seems irresistible. In fact, few Americans seem 
to resist it, and many may even welcome it. A surveying 
agency recently found that only one out of four Americans 
had any reluctance about admitting what their income was 
—which may reflect a pride in affluence. When a team of 
sociologists bugged the bedrooms in a college housing proj- 
ect to study patterns in lovemaking, they asked permission 
of each couple before publishing their findings, every one 
consented, in the name of science. 

In a survey of a Chicago suburb, William T. Whyte (The 
Organization Man) reported that the highly transient young- 
marrieds found in the nosy neighborliness of the community 
a substitute for the lost context of rooted families left be- 
hind in the home town. “Outgoing” was a term of approba- 
tion, and somebody who kept to himself or put up a fence 
was distrusted. Says Whyte: “The group is a tyrant; so also 
is it a friend, and it is both at once.” 

Two words suggest the two limits of privacy: alone and 
loneliness. As a functioning individual, man demands mo- 
ments when he can be alone. But he does not want to be 
lonely. He withdraws in order to consider his counsel. But 
then he wishes his counsel to be asked. If it is not asked, 
he is lonely. And paradoxically, at the moment that privacy 
is most assaulted in the U.S., Americans seem to fear loneli- 
ness more than they fear the loss of privacy. 

In cities, neighbors do not know one another, and pride 
themselves on the fact. But the pride rings hollow. The big- 
city crowd offers the worst of both worlds. In its jostling 
closeness, it robs its members of privacy—but in its ano- 
nymity, it does not give them companionship in exchange. 


Outer Thrust & Inner Fear 

In law and government, the trend is toward more privacy. 
Recently the FCC banned the use of radio devices by private 
citizens to eavesdrop on others. The civil service abolished 
personality tests. The Internal Revenue Service, which had 
been caught bugging rooms where taxpayers conferred with 
lawyers, promised never to do it again. The Post Office 
walled up the peepholes through which its agents had been 
spying on postal employees in their locker rooms and toilets. 

Legislators hope to get a regulatory law on the books 
before long. Attorney General Katzenbach favors a law that 
would allow supervised police wiretapping and bugging, but 
concedes it would be better to outlaw the practice alto- 
gether (except for national security purposes) than to con- 
tinue the present confused situation. The wider dilemma is 
much harder to cope with: how to preserve privacy not 
only against the outer thrust of modern life but the inner 
fear of solitude. 

Some seek physical solutions—better-planned cities, apart- 
ment buildings with thicker walls, atrium houses that turn 
their backs on the street, telephones that truly turn off. Oth-- 
ers seek psychological solutions: psychiatric therapy to make 
up for the loss of privacy, or the secular equivalent of re- 
ligious retreats. E 

Perhaps the only possible answer is that privacy ` e^ 
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does not lie loneliness or selfishness b 
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SPACE 
Taming Liquid Hydrogen 

The giant spacecraft was sent aloft to 
conduct only one experiment. And after 
only four orbits, it disintegrated in flight. 
For all the brevity of its mission, though, 
the flight .of the 29-ton S-IV B vehicle 
last week was singularly important. It 
gave anxious earthbound scientists their 
first close look at the behavior of liquid 
hydrogen in space. : 

Liquid hydrogen is the most effective 
rocket fuel ever developed. Some 4046 
| more powerful than the kerosene fuel 
i used in the Saturn booster, it will place 
\ the Apollo spacecraft in earth orbit, 
then be used again in the same flight to 
hurl the spaceship toward the moon. 
The trouble is, its virtues are not bought 
cheaply. Its extreme volatility and the 
— 423° F. temperature necessary to keep 
it in liquid form make it difficult to deal 
with both on the ground and in space. 
NASA spacemen had theorized that once 
weightless in orbit, liquid hydrogen 
j would scatter around its fuel tank in an 
uneven mixture of liquid and gas. And 
unless liquid hydrogen can be kept at 
the bottom of the tank, it cannot reach 
the valves through which it is pumped 
to the combustion chamber. 

Big Question. Under such conditions, 
how could an engine in orbit be restart- 
ed for a flight to the moon? Engineers 
speculated that if an Apollo vehicle were 
accelerated slightly, the inertia of the 
liquid hydrogen would force it toward 
the bottom of the tank. To provide that 
acceleration, they installed controllable, 
backward-pointing vents at the top of 
the S-IV B’s fuel tanks. They hoped that 
the gases gradually produced by the 
evaporating liquid fuel and oxidizer 
could be released into space to provide 
slight thrust and acceleration. 

A big question remained: would the 
theory prove practical in space? To find 
out, NASA engineers installed television 
cameras inside the S-IV B's hydrogen 
fuel tank. АП through the acceleration 
of blast-off, and while the Saturn I first 
stage was pushing the S-IV B aloft, the 
TV screens at the Houston control cen- 
ter showed the liquid hydrogen settled 
and calm on the bottom of the tank, its 
Surface barely rippling. After the first 
Stage had dropped away and the S-IV B's 
engine was fired to insert it into orbit, 
Шз devel e the liquid hydrogen could 
а D dropping rapidly as fuel was 
consumed in the combustion chamber. 

No Sloshing. Then, with the s-Iv B in 
orbit and its engine shut down, the TV 
screens showed a weird transformation 
in the fuel tank. Now weightless, glob- 
ules of liquid hydrogen ripped. loose 
from the churning surface and began to 
drift upward. Ground controllers imme- 
diately radioed signals that opened the 
S-IV B's tank vents, allowing escaping 
gases to accelerate the vehicle slightly. 
On the screen, the globs could be seen 
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obediently settling back to the Surface 
“It looks calm," the controllers report. 
ed. "Its behaving itself. There's по 
sloshing.” 

With its tank vents still Spewing tiny 
jets of gas, the slowly accelerating 
S-IV B was then put through a simulated 
engine restart. Valves at the bottom of 
the tank opened, allowing liquid hydro- 
gen to flow into the combustion cham- 
ber. Clearly visible on TV, the dwindling 
fuel hugged the bottom of the tank, its 
surface calm. 

NASA scientists were still not Satis- 
fied. During the S-IV B's third Orbit, the 
allowed the liquid hydrogen to run 
rampant by rapidly reducing pressure 
in the tank without increasing acceler- 
ation. А heavy cloud of hydrogen vapor 
billowed up, followed by large globs of 
liquid that floated around the tank and 
even covered the camera lens. Again the 
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FUEL STABILIZED BY ARTIFICIAL GRAVITY 
Accelerating to the bottom. 
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In the welcome slowdown, one great imponderable. 


work out to 91% a year; during the 
second quarter, it climbed by a less in- 
flationary $10 billion,.or 5.5% a year. 
Ackley and other White House econo- 
mists expect the economy to expand at 
only about half that rate for the rest of 
the year. 

If the economy is no longer boiling, 
it is still hot. One symptom is that pros- 
perous American consumers are buying 
rising quantities of goods from abroad; 
by the National Foreign Trade Council's 
estimate, the U.S. this year will export 
only $4 billion more merchandise than 
it will import, the smallest export sur- 
plus since 1959. That shrinkage alone 
could easily hike the U.S. balance-of- 
payments deficit this year from its $1.3 
billion in 1965. 

To keep up with demand despite 

shortages of skilled labor, many compa- 
nies this year will forgo customary 
plant-wide vacation shutdowns. Ma- 
chine-tool manufacturers, је-епоіпе 
builders and even golf-club makers are 
swamped with orders. The stock market 
also perked up last week, prompting 
talk among analysts of a traditional 
summer rally. The Dow-Jones industrial 
average rose 17 points to 894, its biggest 
gain in six weeks. 
. In the Dark. The great imponderable 
is how much the Viet Nam war will 
affect federal spending. Partly because of 
an unestimated rise of more than $2 bil- 
lion in tax receipts, partly because of a 
slight and temporary drop in military 
spending, the Government ended its fis- 
cal year with a cash deficit estimated 
by the Treasury last week at only $1.1 
billion—sharply below the $6.9 billion 
deficit anticipated last January. 

While that took some steam out of 
the economy, businessmen expect Viet 
Nam outlays to climb well above the 
$10.5 billion figure in the President's 
fiscal с budget. Says Eisenhower's 
de zm economist; Raymond J. 

a › now a professor at Barnard 
College: “Viet Nam is more costly than 
the Administration describes it as being.” 
Meu. a credible forecast of Viet 

am expenses, many businessmen com- 
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plain that they must plan in the dark, 
unable to gauge what the paramount in- 
fluence on interest rates, labor and ma- 
terial supplies, prices and profits will be. 
"We have a precarious prosperity," says 
Walter Hoadley, senior vice president 
and economist of the Bank of America. 
"The economy is strong, but it is not 
going to be serene." 

The Afterglow. One reason for the 
uncertainty is а phenomenon that the 
Wall Street Journal calls the “after- 
glow"—the unpleasant prospect that in- 
flation may get worse in 1967. With 
the cost of living up 2.3% in a year, 
and with corporate profits still fat, labor 
seems sure to demand hefty wage 
boosts. Last week’s strike of airline me- 
chanics (see THE U.S.) may be only 
a foretaste. What really makes officials 
nervous is the sheer volume of labor 
contracts expiring next year. These cov- 
er some 3,000,000 workers in such key 
industries as rubber, trucking, paper, 
construction and autos. 

This year’s inflationary strains have 
been mostly of the type that experts 
classify as “demand-pull”—in which ea- 
ger spending by business, governments 
and consumers in the early months 
pulled up prices. If business raises 
prices next year to cover higher labor 
costs, as the Administration expects, the 
economy will also be hit by “cost-push” 
inflation. The antidote increasingly men- 
tioned in Washington: a tax rise of $4 
billion to $8 billion early in 1967. Until 
then, the economy managers seem likely 

to rely on tighter money for restraint. 


STEEL 


Knocking on Wood 


As they gaze around their gl 
steel-furnished executive office 
steelmen may well be looking 
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well so far this year. It once was a 
truism that what was good for Detroit 
was vital for steel, and vice versa. This 
years performance seems to indicate 
that steel, while still dependent on De- 
troit, can do very well even during a 
downturn in auto sales. 

First-half estimates of steel produc- 
tion run to about 69,000,000 tons, as 
against 71,000,000 during the same pe- 
riod last year, when buyers were order- 
ing and storing up in anticipation of a 
nationwide steel strike. Forecasts for the 
second half of this year are so opti- 
mistic as to raise possible total produc- 
tion to 134,000,000 tons, as against 
131,462,000 in 1965. 

The reasons are several. Competition 
from abroad has eased, as U.S. steel- 
makers have improved their production 
techniques. Other steel consumers have 
moved in where autos used to reign. 
Example: Railroads plan to build 90,- 
000 new freight cars this year, against 
about 65,000 in 1965. In smaller meas- 
ure, the steel industry is benefiting from 
an all-out drive to use its products as 
substitutes for copper, in everything 
from plumbing to refrigerator tubing. 
Reason: copper prices have been driven 
sky-high by copper-rich countries, such 
as Chile and Zambia, cashing in on a 
world shortage. 

What would absolutely assure another 
record-breaking year, steelmen realize, 
would be a bigger buy by their old ally, 
Detroit. And steel orders for new pro- 
duction models, which go on the line in 
August, are just beginning to come in. 


ADVERTISING 
The Bite Behind 


"Every poet, in his kind," said Swift, 

“is bit by him that comes behind.” Not 

only poets get bitten. The Hertz Corp., 

leading the U.S.’s 4,000-company auto- 
rental business with record sales of $274 
million in 1965, is being at least nib- 
bled by *We're only No. 2” Avis. 
Secrecy is a fetish in the auto-rental 
business, but best estimates are that 
Chevrolet-sized Avis has upped its reve- 
nues by 34% in 1966, compared with 
Cadillac-sized Hertz's gain of 18%. 
Last week Hertz announced that ef- 
fective Dec. 1, it will switch its domes- 
tic advertising account from Norman, 
Craig & Kummel to Carl Ally Inc. Ally 
is a four-year-old agency, so small (ten 
clients, 76 employees) that its annual 
billings of $11.5 million are hardly larg- 
er than those of its new client ($7,000,- 
000-$9,000,000). Board Chairman Carl 
Ally, 42, along with his twO- top vice 
presidents, previously worked for De- 
troit’s Campbell-Ewald, which had the 
Hertz account from 1934 to 1959. Says 
Ally of his acquisition: “We needed 
someone really big to jump in.” 

Neither Hertz nor Norman, Craig & 
Kummel gives a reason for the Switch 
except that there has been “a jose dis- 
agreement concerning the x Уеа 
strategy that should be employed by 
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STEEL FREIGHT CARS FOR SANTA FE 
Detroit doesn’t matter quite so much. 


Hertz in the U.S.” Madison Avenue 
speculation is that Ally will drop the 
ever familiar “Let Hertz put you in the 
driver’s seat” theme. Some of his cur- 
rent campaigns have clearly been influ- 
enced by soft-selling Doyle Dane Bern- 
bach, which developed Avis’ underdog* 
theme. Among Ally clients are Horn 
& Hardart (“no frills”), Tensor Lamp 
(“little me”) and Volvo (‘small but 
tough”). Ally, however, insists that he 
is an adherent of no particular school: 
“I intend to anticipate the next cycle 
and be a forerunner as Doyle Dane has 
been most recently.” 


CORPORATIONS 
The Wizard of Ozite 


It was a classic case of a company 
that needed to find a better mousetrap 
—for the second time. Chicago’s Amer- 
ican Hair & Felt Co. introduced felt 
carpet underpadding in the '20s and 
cornered the market, but in the early 
1960s it was nearly trampled by the 
consumer stampede to sponge rubber. 
Today the company, renamed Ozite 
Corp. is bounding back. Sales rose 
from $11.7 million in 1964 to $18.8 
million last year, and are expected to 
reach $35 million in 1966. Earnings 
quadrupled to $892,000 along the way. 
Ozite's better mousetrap: indoor-out- 
door rugs. 

Made of polypropylene fiber, a com- 


* An epithet not to be taken too seriously. 
Avis is now a wholly owned subsidiary of In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
(Time, Jan. 22, 1965)y-which gives it more 
monetary backing than Hertz has ever had. 


T After ozone, which is used to give its felt 
underpadding a fresh smell, 
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SHEL HERSHORN—BLACK STAR 
E TEES [ 


members of  United's 100,000-Mile 
Club have entry to “Red Carpet Rooms" 
at airports, get special luggage tags 
and receive a newsletter. Club members 
don’t travel any faster, but a Clipper 
Club member may rise rapidly to the 
top of a Pan Am waiting list. 

The clubs, the CAB complaints point- 
ed out, are “wholly owned and con- 
trolled and managed" by the lines and 
not the members. They provide "spe- 
cial and superior services not otherwise 
or generally available" and constitute 
“unjust discrimination" because they 
“confer special favor and advantage to 
selected passengers" who have paid no 
more than ordinary travelers. 

The airlines have 15 days to reply. 


EXECUTIVES 


Moves 

In widely different businesses, two 
major executives last week went over 
and out: 
» Morgan J. Cramer, 59, moved from 
P. Lorillard Co., where, until six weeks 
ago, he was chairman of the interna- 
tional division, to Royal Crown Cola, 
where he becomes president of its in- 
ternational subsidiary. Cramer's switch 
from puffs to pop was described as 
amicable. In his 35-year career with 
Lorillard, Cramer concentrated on the 
company's exports, retained his interest 
in overseas business after he became 
president in 1961 and chief executive 
a year later. Lorillard's greatest sales 
(95%) and biggest headaches, though, 
are in the domestic field, where its one- 
time fast-selling Kents have slipped. 
Last year Cramer moved aside for Man- 
uel Yellen, who became chairman of 
the company and chief executive officer. 
In his $50,000-a-year job with Royal 
Crown, Cramer Will be able to return 
to the foreign market he understands 
so well, will try to broaden overseas 
sales from. R.C.’s present small base of 
22 countries, bring the growing com- 
pany into closer competition with bigger 
Coca-Cola and Pepsi-Cola. 
> Robert L. Huffines Jr., 61, resigned 
as chairman of Defiance Industries and 
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president of B.S.F., a $22.5 million mi- 
nor empire ranging from banking to 
automobile tape players, which he had 
shared with Partners Victor Muscat and 
Edward Krock. Huffines gave "personal 
reasons" for breaking up the threesome, 
who were called the Three Muscateers, 
sold off the bulk of his holdings to his 
partners, with whom he had dealt most- 
ly by telephone since the triumvirate 
was formed eight years ago. He will 
now operate on his own from his 13,- 
000-acre plantation at Yemassee, S.C. 

Group Leader Muscat seemed pleased 
to see him go. “Huffines wasn't chief 
executive of those companies," he said. 
“I am. He sold because he wanted extra 
money to invest in farms and chicken 
ranches and that sort of thing.” Huffines 
retorted that chickens, actually, are only 
a small part of the operation. 


AUTOS 


Arthritis in the Beetle 

Except for a sideswipe by Industry 
Critic Ralph Nader that “it is hard to 
find a more dangerous car than the 
Volkswagen,” foreign-made autos gen- 
erally escaped the critical blasts about 
safety recently directed at Detroit. Last 
week Volkswagen, which had vigorous- 
ly denied Nader’s charge, became the 
first foreign automaker to join Detroit 
in admitting to a recall campaign. 

To 480,000 worldwide owners of the 
familiar Beetle and sporty Karmann- 
Ghia, including 175,000 in the US., 
went registered letters recalling models 
produced between last Aug. 1 and mid- 
January. During that time, Volkswagen 
switched over to new, permanently lu- 
bricated ball joints that connect the 
front wheels to the suspension system 
and allow them to turn. Unfortunately, 
the plastic sealing rings designed to 
keep the lubricant in and moisture out 
were not up to the task, giving the 
steering and suspension assembly the 
mechanical equivalent of an arthritic 
knee. Though no accidents were report- 
ed, corrosion in the ball joints could 
lead first to a pained wail of steel on 
steel and eventually to loose wheels and 
a front-end shimmy. Now worn joints 
will be replaced and tougher sealing 
rings installed, at Volkswagen’s expense. 

SY FRIEDMAN 


CHECKING VW IN MANHATTAN 
Any water in the joint? 
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WORLD BUSINES¢s 


BRITAIN 


Time for Miracles 


Only three weeks ago, the friend- 
ly central banks of eleven countries 
propped up the faltering pound with 
$1 billion of aid (TIME, June 24). Last 
week sterling suffered another sinking 
spell. At one point it dropped to an 
exchange rate of $2.7869, its lowest 
level in 21 months, forcing the Bank 
of England to dig into the country's 
slim reserves to shore up the currency. 

The 45-day seamen's strike, the gov- 
ernment reported, had cost Britain 
$137 million in gold and dollar re- 
serves during June alone. That meant 
a four-month drop in reserves of $372 
million, forcing London to call on a $750 
million line of credit it has with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

Beyond that, Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson angered industry and the finan- 
cial community by scaling down the 
amount that the government proposed 
to spend on nationalizing Britain's 13 
largest steel companies. 

Rebuff for Restraint. Wilson also had 
troubles inside the Labor Party. Min- 
ister of Technology Frank Cousins (see 
THE WORLD), a dedicated, emotional 
trade union leader, resigned in protest 
against Wilson's aim of holding down 
wage increases. The dispute hardly bol- 
Stered confidence in the British econ- 
omy or the value of the pound. 

Foreign problems also gnawed at the 
pound. Switzerland last week raised its 
bank discount rate from 24% to 31%, 
thus becoming the fifth European nation 
to do so in the past ten weeks. The 


BANK OF ENGLAND'S O'BRIEN 
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higher rates have helped pull short-term 
money out of Britain. Я 

АТ this confronted the Bank of Eng- 
land with a delicate dilemma: Should 
the bank recommend an Increase in 
Britain's discount rate from 6% to 7%, 
or perhaps more? Such a move would 
reduce the sterling drain, but it would 
make it harder for British businessmen 
to borrow money, and thus unsettle the 
economy more. The decision is largely 
up to Leslie K. O'Brien, who took office 
last week as the bank's 114th governor. 

Up from Envelopes. A white-thatched 
bank veteran of 58 who came to the 
Old Lady of Threadneedle Street di- 
rectly from secondary school in Wands- 
worth, a lower middle-class section of 
London, O'Brien worked his way up in 
39 years from clerk to chief cashier and 
deputy governor. Harold Wilson picked 
him to succeed Lord Cromer, who left 
at the end of his five-year term to re- 
sume his partnership in the famed bank- 
ing house of Baring Brothers. The 
O'Brien appointment was calculated to 
offend neither the financial community 
of "the City," which would have re- 
sented the traditional selection of a 
Treasury aide, nor Labor's obstreperous 
left wing, which would have been un- 
happy with a private banker. O'Brien, 
who likes to play tennis on weekends 
at his Wimbledon district home, aimed 
his first shots toward mid-court. *We 
are the executants of monetary and 
exchange policy," he said. “But mone- 
tary questions cannot be isolated from 
the rest of the economy." 

Indeed not; and suggestions echoed 
around London last week that rais- 


BELSKY—THE SUN, LONDON 


"YOU SEE, SIR, UNLIKE YOU, SIR, 1 
CAN'T CALL ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
BANKERS TO HELP ME OUT OF MY 
TEMPORARY MONETARY DIFFICULTIES,” 
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tours the canal banks every day in a 
black Chevrolet. The one real grievance 
against Egypt is that it still bars the ca- 
nal to Israeli traffic. 

Mashour's problem now is to meet the 
challenge of the superships. The canal 
is limited, with some exceptions, to ships 
of up to 75,000 tons and 900 ft. in 
length. Shipping companies can make 
more money going around Africa with 
vessels of 150,000 tons and up than go- 
ing through the canal with smaller 
ships. 

Last week Mashour announced plans 
to deepen the draft to 45 ft. by 1975 
and open the canal to two-way traffic 
at a cost of $225 million. Now all he 
needs is the money. Although the canal 
earns 6096 of Egypt's foreign exchange, 
Nasser lets it keep only 14% for reinvest- 
ment, uses the rest to shore up Egypt's 
shaky economy. 


DENMARK 


Disdaneful of Competition 


With sales of its smooth light Pils- 

ner beer expanding nicely, Denmark's 
Carlsberg Brewery this summer is push- 
ing completion of a 12,000-ton-capacity 
barley silo at its plant in the Copen- 
hagen suburb of Valby. Nobody keeps 
a more interested eye on the project 
than Carlsbergs competitor, United 
Breweries, which produces Tuborg. But 
the watchful eye is not at all due to 
envy. On the contrary: Tuborg is pay- 
ing half of the silo's cost and hopes that 
the facility pays off. 
. Joint Meeting. To the Danes, there 
is nothing strange about this situation. 
After all, when Tuborg last year con- 
structed a new main office building at 
its plant at Hellerup, Carlsberg paid half 
the price of the project. 

All year long, the two breweries, 
which together put out 85% of all Dan- 
ish beer, carry on a spirited competi- 
tion at home and abroad. Then, at year’s 
end, the two firms hold a traditional 
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N BREWERY CART IN COPENHAGEN 
If this be cartel, then make the most of it. 
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joint meeting. А special board composed 
of seven executives from each company 
adds up the profits, divides them down 
the middle. Elsewhere, this might be 
legally subject to all sorts of restraint- 
of-trade prosecution, but the Danes re- 
gard it as friendly competition and their 
alternative to what they disdainfully call 
“illoyal competition.” 

Carlsberg has been brewing beer since 
1847 and Tuborg since 1873, but the 
working arrangement did not begin un- 
til 1895. By that time, Carlsberg was 
in difficulty: the company was selling 
plenty of suds to beer-loving Danes, but ` 
Owner Carl Jacobsen, son of the found- 
er, had spent most of the profits on 
art acquisitions and a personal hobby 
of scientific experiments. Carlsberg’s 
managers proposed a truce to Tuborg: 
both firms would cease such common 
practices as bribing bartenders or lend- 
ing to clients to push their brands. In- 
stead, both would concentrate on brew- 
ing and selling quality beer. 

Until the Year 2000. Tuborg went 
along, and the idea worked so well that 
eight years later, when the truce was 
due to expire, it was Tuborg that sug- 
gested its extension. The two compa- 
nies agreed that until the year 2000, 
they would meet once a year and split 
profits. Last year Carlsberg grossed $89 
million on sales of 596 million bottles 
of beer, and Tuborg grossed $72. mil- 
lion on sales of 468 million bottles. 

In Denmark, which wags have de- 
scribed as a constitutional monarchy in 
which the legislative power rests with 
the Parliament and the executive pow- 
er with the breweries, the government 
goes along with the split. It ought to. 
Danish beer is taxed at home more heav- 
ily than any other beer in Europe, and 
last year, before the profits were di- 
vided, the government took its ow 
share of $90 million. Above all de^ 
ween competition has helped Carls- 

erg and Tuborg build up the exports 
that the country vitally needs. 
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INDONESIA 


Vengeance with a Smile 


(See Cover) 

The Ikeya-Seki comet appeared on 
Indonesia’s eastern horizon early one 
morning last October. From the base 
of the volcano Agung, navel of creation 
and home of the Great Gods, the mystic 
prophets of the island of Bali watched 
it streak through the sky for ten days 
and were alarmed. It was an omen, they 
warned, of much death and change of 
government in the land. 

The prophecy was all too accurate. 
Amid a boiling bloodbath that almost 
unnoticed took 400,000 lives, Indonesia, 
the sprawling giant of Southeast Asia, 
has done a complete about-face. It 


eem teme 
B 
ч 


SUHARTO 
Fundamentally, radically, unexpectedly. 


changed not only its government but its 
political direction, fundamentally, radi- 
cally and unexpectedly. President Su- 
karno, after 20 years of egotistical mis- 
rule, has been stripped of almost every- 
thing but his palaces and women. A new 
regime has risen, backed by the army 
but scrupulously constitutional and com- 
manding vociferous popular support. 
"Indonesia is a state based on law not 
on mere power," says its new leader, 
a quietly determined Javanese general 
whose only name is Suharto. 

Under Suharto, the natiom that last 
year was a virtual Peking satellite has 
become a vigorous foe of Red China. It 
has called off its senseless, undeclared 
war against Malaysia and revived its 
friendships with other neighbors. It has 
halted the econemy-wrecking prestige 
projects that Sukarme. so dearly loved. 
And in an orgy of fl М Qc and 
coughing guns, it has virtually wiped out 
the FA Komunis Indonesia «P.K.I) 
_—which under Sukarno had grown to 


be the third largest Communist Pamy с 
imperialist powers) and NEFOS (the 


in the world. 
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The Yellow Jackets. Last week in 
Djakarta, the fall of Sukarno was mage 
complete. Gone were the giant bill- 
boards that once portrayed him as а 
people's hero kicking Uncle Sam in the 
tail. Instead, the city's fences and walls 
were covered with neatly scrawled slo- 
gans such as "Go to Hell, Marxism." 
Gone were the Communist mobs that 
had made the U.S. embassy their favor- 
ite battleground, gone too the armed 
youth cadres that had marched daily 
through Djakarta, singing America, Sa- 
tan of the World. Demonstrators still 
surged through the streets, but they 
wore the yellow jackets of the Anti- 
Communist Students Action Command, 
and the song they sang—to the tune of 
Michael Row the Boat Ashore—was 
“Sukarno should be pensioned off.” 

The most dramatic scene of all was 
in the Moscow-built Bung Karno Sports 
Palace. There, under the silent, smiling 
gaze of General Suharto, the Provi- 
sional People’s Consultative Congress 
had been in session since the middle of 
June to put the final seal of legality on 
the great change. It had already con- 
firmed Suharto’s authority to act “on 
behalf of” Sukarno. Last week, without 
a dissenting voice, it revoked Sukarno’s 
authority to issue decrees in his own 
name. It also formally outlawed any 
form of Marxism, approved Suharto’s 
moves to end the Malaysia conflict and 
his decision to reapply for membership 
in such world organizations as the Unit- 
ed Nations, which Bung Karno had 
contemptuously abandoned. Then, in 
the unkindest cut of all, the Congress 
stripped the Bung of his lifetime presi- 
dency and ordered national elections 
within two years. 

Me Bow? And what did Indonesia’s 
first and only President think of it all? 
“Т have no desire to be a king, a king of 
kings, a shah-in-shah,” he told the Con- 
‘gress. "I want to participate in the 
leadership.” Fortunately, the Congress 
had agreed to let him help Suharto 
select a new Cabinet. It was “help” that 
Suharto was not likely to make much 
use of, but still it gave the participation 
the Bung needed to save face. “When 
I heard this, my heart felt like going 
‘plong-plong,’ ” he said. 

‘Thus spoke the man who less than a 
year ago was a Snarling, swaggering 
demagogue whose hatred for the West 
made the Kremlin seem а neutralist. 
True enough, the Bung himself was not 
a Red’ (“Me bow down to Moscow? 
Anybody who ever came near Sukarno 
knows he has too: much ego to be a 
slave to anybody”). Nor was Indonesia 
a member of the Communist bloc. Su- 
karno had his own ideas. His govern- 
ment, he constantly proclaimed, was 
based on the principle of NASAKOM— 
the happy union of Nationalism, Reli- 
gion and Communism, The world was 
divided into NEKOLIM (neo-colonialist 
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outbreak of the plague. 

Wavering General. While the slaugh- 
ters went on around the country, Su- 
karno and the military were gingerly 
beginning their delicate dance for pow- 
er in Djakarta. Quite naturally, the 
army looked for leadership to General 
Nasution, its Minister of Defense and 
highest ranking officer. 

Nasution wavered. The murder of 
his daughter had left him profoundly 
shocked. One day he would demand 
that Sukarno outlaw the P.K.I. or re- 
sign, the next declare his undivided loy- 
alty to the "Great Leader of the Revo- 
lution.” "General Nasution," observes 
one leading politician, "is the Hamlet 


HARRY REDL 


Зов. 
CHEN Ү! & SUBANDRIO 
Ignorance of practically everything. 


of Indonesia. He believes he is destined 
to save the country. But he vacillates 


in a moment of crisis.” 


Nasution understood all too well that 
the army could not simply throw Su- 
karno out of office, for the Bung had 
remained a hero to millions of Indo- 
nesians. It was Sukarno, after all, who 
proclaimed independence in 1945; and 
Sukarno again who made Indonesia a 
name among the nonaligned nations by 
sponsoring the Bandung Conference in 
1955. His pretty girl friends, fancy uni- 
forms, lavish palaces and expensive 
monuments are a salve for a people 
whose colonial masters called them “ig- 


norant, dirty natives.” - 


_ Part of his hold on Indonesia is mys- 
tical. In a land that believes fervently in 
spirits, sorcerers and prophets, he has 
become a genuine folk hero, identified 
in Java with a 14th century Prime Min- 
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Bali with Vishnu, the god of rain. Many 
of his countrymen believe that Sukarno 
is blessed with kesaktian, a supernatural 
magic power that protects him from evil 
and makes him superhuman. Palace 
servants used to sell bottles of his bath 
water to peasants, who hoped that by 
drinking it they would inherit some of 
his magic. 

Double Six. Sukarno believes in some 
of the hocus-pocus himself. He always 
hides on his birthday, the sixth of June, 
because it is an unlucky number (*dou- 
ble six"). This year obviously was the 
worst of all. His birthday was 6/6/66. 
Long before the dreaded double double 
six, however, Sukarno's luck had run 
out. He made his biggest mistake in 
February. He fired Nasution as De- 
fense Minister and brought in, two pro- 
Communists to take his place. In the 
confusion that followed, the army had 


to come up with a new leader to fight 


the Bung. It chose Suharto. 
Lieut. General Suharto, 48, is a stocky 


CHOU EN-LAI & SUKARNO 


(5 ft. 6 in., 150 Ibs.) professional officer 
with wavy black hair, alert brown eyes, 
and an open, almost innocent face. He 
never had more than a high school edu- 
cation. At the time of the coup, he was 
virtually unknown outside the army. 
Whereas Sukarno has had at least Six 
wives and seven children, Suharto has 
only one wife and six children. Sukarno 
drove around in a motorcade of scream- 
ing sirens (which Djakartans refer to as 
his “mating call”), while Suharto went 
about his duties in a Japanese Jeep. Su- 
harto was more than the President had 
bargained for. 
The second son among the eleven 
children of a Moslem merchant named 
Notoredjo, Suharto was born in the Cen- 


tral Javanese village of Sedaju-Godean 
near Jogjakarta. As a child he played 
soccer and attended a local secondary 
school, then went to work briefly as a 
bank clerk. It bored him, so in 1940, _ 


when he was 23, Suharto joined 
Dutch colonial army. With Japane 
cupation during World War 
sent to officer-training sch 
Japanese-sp' d home- 
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Some folks still drink the rain god's bath water. 


—which quickly became the secret plot- 
ting ground for the postwar independ- 
ence revolution. Recalls a classmate: 
"Suharto was a serious man. He always 
did his best, and he had no time for 
relaxing. He was always training, al- 
ways working." 

А Girl Named Titi. When independ- 
ence was declared in 1945, the home- 
defense forces became the Indonesian 
army, and Suharto served with guerrilla 
units fighting the Dutch in Central Java. 
He rose fast. By 1949 he was military 
commander of the vital Jogjakarta area 
and led a brazen attack which drove 
the Dutch out of the city for four hours, 
just long enough to give the sagging in- 
dependence movement a victory it bad- 
ly needed. 

The days of Dutch occupation in Jog- 
jakarta had special personal significance 
for the young officer. During a lull in 
the war, he found time to marry a local 
girl named Titi, but when their first 
daughter, Siti, was born, the fighting 
had resumed and Suharto was back 
with his troops. Anxious to see his child, 
he sent a courier to arrange a secret 
meeting right under the noses of the 
Dutch. They met for one hour, in the 
cook's quarters of the palace of the 
Sultan of Jogjakarta. He did not see his 
family again for nearly two years. 

As a dedicated soldier, Suharto be- 
came deputy chief of staff of the army 
shortly after the Dutch finally withdrew, 
went on to command the forces charged 

with "liberating est Irian from the 
Dutch. In 1964, se Secretary Na- 
sution named him head o£ KOSTRAD, the 
powerful headquarters from which he 
rallied the army to crush las "October's 
Communist coup. 

Throughout his career, 


Suharto has 


earned great respect as a professional 
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military officer. Fellow officers say he 
has always had an uncanny feel for the 
instincts of his subordinates. “When he 
was a regimental commander, his deci- 
sions were right in line with the views 
of battalion commanders,” says one of 
his generals. “He’s tough as hell,” ob- 
serves a Western military man, “a hard 
commander with a one-track mind.” 

Matter of Pride. Suharto had the 
Bung’s number from the start. As a 
fellow Javanese, he understood Sukarno 
as the Sumatran Nasution never could. 
Like Sukarno, he consults his guru. And 
like Sukarno, he has become identified 
with a Javanese folk hero of the past— 
Wrekudara, the legendary Wajang war- 
rior who preferred to walk to battle 
rather than ride in a chariot. 
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Pomp, circumstance and altitude marked Sukarno's dreamier 
Djakarta projects. Unfinished skeleton of Nusantara House, 
designed for trade and tourist organizations, now rusts. 
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Bung Кагпо Stadium in Djakarta was $12.5 a Sukarno substitute for the Olympics, 
million gift of Russia. Site of the 1963 the 100,000-seat arena was seldom used 
"Games of the New Emerging Forces," but always lit. 


Sukarno still helicopters 40 miles from spotted deer and spotty statuary and pre- 
Djakarta to summer palace adorned with sided over by his fourth wife, Mme. Hartini. 
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Hotel Indonesia, in background Sukarno's 
monument to the symbolic "new forces" of 
youth. Indonesian traffic moves on the left. 
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Rush-hour traffic jams the Djalan Thamrin, 
Djakarta/s main drag. At left is unfinished 
Nusantara House, at right the American-run 
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Students abetted the furor earlier this year that brought 
Sukarno part way down. Here, they battle troops during 
an anti-Peking riot near government building in Djakarta. 


College students of the Indonesian Student Action Com- 
mand demonstrate against Communism in Djakarta. Sec 
ond banner says: "Crush the Enemies of the Republic. 


Effigy of ex-Foreign Minister Subandrio—orientally yellow and Com- 
munistically necktied—is labeled “Dog of Peking” by students. 


“ 

2, 
Communists arrested during weeks of trouble chant, "We are keep- 
ing healthy in Salemba Prison," during supervised calisthenics. 
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Parading through Bandung Withtindonesian flags, troops of 
he crack Siliwangi Division celebrate their anniversary. 
division led last October's anti-Communist counter-coup- 
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Е fellow officer, “how could we write 
In our history books that the country's 
only President was bad?" 
Ad Саи Suharto inherited prob- 
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ЕЕЕ n asic eadache is trans- 
roads ac A Her of neglect, the 
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oad re simply impassable. In Java, 
ad crews never bother to fill a hole 
until it becomes an unmistakable axle- 
smashing hazard. In Sumatra, the holes 
are so large that as many as five palm 
logs must be dumped into them before 
even a Jeep can get through. 

Museum Pieces. Indonesia's railroads 
are creaking and unreliable. Most of 
the engines are so ancient that the gov- 
ernment is trying to sell them back to 
Germany's Krupp, their manufacturer, 
as museum pieces. 

‚ More serious is the problem of re- 
gionalism. Many of the islands resent 
the fact that Java holds most of the 
political control. In the 21 years since 
independence, Djakarta has had to put 
down at least six separatist revolts. 

The greatest problem of all—and the 
one that Suharto is most immediately 
concerned about—is Indonesia's shat- 
tered economy—if it can be called an 
economy. On the books, Indonesia went 
bankrupt years ago. It owes $2.4 billion 
to foreign creditors, and its exports 
bring in nowhere nearly enough money 
even to meet the interest payments. It 
has no foreign currency reserves, al- 
most no foreign credit. The rupiah is 
literally not worth the paper it is printed 
on. The cost of living quintupled during 
the first six months of this year, and 
there is little hope of stopping its rise. 
No one knows how many people are on 
the government payroll, but the esti- 
mates range from less than 2,000,000 to 
more than 5,000,000— not including the 
army's 500,000 men. Since for all prac- 
tical purposes there is no income tax (all 
payments are voluntary), and since the 
government receives little revenue of 
any kind, it is forced to print almost 
all the money it needs. 

Four Machines, Four Crews. The lack 
of foreign currency has left Indonesia’s 
industrial plant in a shambles. There is 
no money to import either the spare 
parts or the raw materials necessary to 
keep its antiquated machines running. 
Indonesian industry currently runs at 
30% of normal production. 

In his “nonaligned”™ stance, Sukarno 
took equipment from any country will- 
ing to lend him the money to pay for it. 
As a result, the electricity plant at Ma- 
kasar, for example, operates оп gener- 
ators from four different countries, mak- 
ing it impossible to cannibalize one ma- 
chine to supply spare parts for the rest 
and requiring the services of four 
separate groups of maintenance men. 

In a nation as lush'ánd warm as In- 
donesia, life goes on. The skies of Java 
are dotted with bright kites flown by 
bright-eyed barefoot boys. In Makasar, 
spotted deer tethered to trees keep the 
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grass cut short beside the boulevards; 
05 оп the waterfront, Buginese sail- 

makers squat on the docks sewing large 

squares of canvas together. The spicy 

aroma of cooking fires drifts lazily in 

the twilight haze on the Musi River in 
Palembang, and the evening sun casts a 
warm orange glow on the great white 
mosque of Banda Atjeh. In Padang, the 
bustling bazaars are piled high with a 
rainbow of fruits and silks. 

In the countryside, where 8046 of 
the population still lives, the ravages of 
the world’s worst chronic inflation are 
scarcely felt. Most families can grow 
enough food to get along and often 
have enough left over to barter for 
clothes and even bicycles. In the cities, 
life for most is not so easy. The monthly 
wage of an average white-collar worker 
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would barely buy a round of drinks in 
the Hotel Indonesia bar. To make ends 
meet, city dwellers have invented a sort 
of guerrilla economy. Almost everyone 
has a racket. 

Rice for Teacher. Civilservants appear 
at the office only long enough to sign in, 
spend most of the day doing other jobs, 
such as driving taxis or peddling their 
influence. Clerks and secretaries cart 
away Office supplies to sell on the black 
market. Chauffeurs and bus drivers put 
in extra hours hauling passengers for 
themselves, pick up extra pocket money 
by siphoning gasoline from their tanks 
and selling it. Soldiers set up roadblocks 
to exact a few rupiahs from every p 
ing vehicle. Schools are supposed 
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desperate owners shortly after delivery. 

The result is unbounded chaos. Ports 
are hopelessly clogged, government serv- 
ices all but paralyzed, businesses wildly 
inefficient. A visiting American econo- 
mist recently warned that the time may 
soon arrive “when a person spends all 
his time and energy going from one job 
to another, so that he gets almost noth- 
ing done on any of them." 

On with the Job. It is General Suhar- 
to's intention that things will never get 
that bad. Economic recovery is the prin- 
cipal goal of Suharto's administration. 
"He personally doesn't understand the 
complexities of the economic problems 
facing the country," says a foreign dip- 
lomat who knows him well, “but he in- 
spires confidence and has clear objec- 
tives. He wants to get on with the job 
of nation building." 

Suharto works in league with two 
civilians, the Sultan of Jogjakarta and 
Adam Malik, who with him form a 
triumvirate that combines the best of 
power, brains and traditionalism—with 
a maximum of dedication and a mini- 
mum of personal ambition. Suharto pro- 
vides the power of army backing. Malik, 
a Sumatran with practical diplomatic 
experience, provides the brains. And 
Hamengku Buwono IX, the Sultan of 
Jogjakarta, adds the traditionalism and 
prestige. 

The Sultan, 54, is Deputy Premier 
for Economic Affairs. As traditional 
ruler of Jogjakarta, to whom most Cen- 
tral Javanese attribute mystical as well 
as governmental authority, he stands 
slightly aloof from the murky power 
struggles. Even General Subarto be- 
lieves to an extent in the Sultan's cos- 
mological powers, which, according to 
Javanese tradition, were transmitted to 
him through his family kris, an ornate, 
curving dagger. The Sultan's kris is 
special. It was once owned by his an- 
cestor, Prince Diponegoro, whose 19th 

century revolt against the Dutch made 
him one of Indonesia's foremost heroes. 
x EBBA FREUND 
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SULTAN OF JOGJAKARTA 
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Despite his mysticism and nobility, 
the Sultan is regarded by his fellow citi- 
zens aS a genuine Indonesian revolu- 
tionary. One of the first Javanese royal 
princes to study abroad, Hamengku 
Buwono was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Indology at Leiden in The Nether- 
lands, hurried home to become Sultan 
when his father died in 1940. He im- 
mediately joined the 1945 independence 
movement and, from his position as 
both spiritual leader and governor of 
the city of Jogjakarta, provided a pow- 
erful political foe for the Dutch—who 
were afraid to remove him, afraid to 
allow him to stay and ended up by con- 
fining him to his palace. It was then 
that Suharto and the Sultan first met, 
and throughout the revolution they kept 
in regular touch with each other through 
couriers. 

The Sultan’s ancient roots and pres- 
tige, as well as his Western education 
and reputation as a revolutionary, make 
him a likely successor to President Su- 
karno in the elections now scheduled for 
1968. For now, however, he labors long 
hours in a neat white building next to 
the American embassy in Djakarta. 

The Sultan is desperate to reschedule 
foreign debts and get emergency cred- 
its. He flew to Japan in May to start the 
ball rolling with a $30 million emer- 
gency loan to buy spare parts, takes 
off next week to put his case before In- 
donesia’s creditors in Western Europe. 
Once those emergency steps are com- 
pleted he might be able to get on with 
the urgent task of rebuilding exports 
and imposing rigid austerity at home. 

At the same time, Deputy Premier 
for Social and Political Affairs Adam 
Malik, 48, a no-nonsense Sumatran who 
is the third member of the triumvirate 
that Suharto heads, will be touring East- 
ern Europe in search of the same kind 
of aid. Malik, who was once Sukarno’s 
Minister of Trade, is well liked in Mos- 
cow and hopeful of getting results. 

A former newspaperman, Malik from 
the beginning took a hard line against 
Sukarno, daring to stand up and argue 
with him while Suharto preferred to 
keep silence. And from the moment he 
took office, Malik was a vocal advo- 
cate of an end to konfrontasi, led the 
Indonesian delegation to Bangkok last 
month for the talks with Malaysian 
Deputy Prime Minister Abdul Razak that 
halted the three-year-old war. 

It is quite possible that both Malik 
and the Sultan, working together, will 
be able to get Indonesia off the hook 
for the $450 million in payment on for- 
eign loans coming due this year. Even 
that will be little more than a start, for 
to get the economy moving again will 
require an enormous package of $500 
million of fresh aid, and that kind of 
money is not easy to find. Before dump- 
ing good money after bad, the U.S. is 
cautiously waiting to see whether the 
stabilizers mean buSiness. 

The Sultan believes that if all goes 
well, the economy can be stabilized 
within three years: That is probably 
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CAPTURED PRISONERS IN HANOI 
But SAM was out of tune. 


phong’s major oil depot, a repeat of the 
raid that fortnight ago signaled signifi- 
cant new pressures on the enemy. At 
the time, reconnaissance indicated that 
80% of the targets had been destroyed. 
When the roiling smoke cleared, the 
damage tured out to be closer to 30%. 
So the Navy went back, and for good 
measure, Navy and Air Force planes at 
week's end hit fuel dumps 35 miles 
north of Hanoi and 43 miles south- 
east of Vinh. En route, Skyhawks and 
Intruders picked off five North Viet- 
namese PT boats that were imprudent 
enough to open fire from their cam- 
ouflaged moorings as the Navy planes 
passed over. ; 


` COMMUNISTS 


Kissed but Not Squeezed 

When Russia called the nations of the 
Warsaw Pact together for their first fuil- 
dress ministerial meeting in 18 months, 
the avowed intention of Soviet Party 
Boss Leonid Brezhnev was to strengthen 
the military command structure of the 
Red alliance. Brezhnev insisted that the 
conference be held in Bucharest in order 
to demonstrate that even the recalci- 
trant Rumanians could be pressed into 
a show of Communist unity. Yet when 
the four-day conference ended. last 
week, the best Brezhnev had achieved 
was a standoff. 1 

In the rambling, 18-page declaration 
issued from Bucharest's erstwhile Royal 
Palace, there was not а word about a 
strengthened command structure—clear 
evidence that Rumanian Leader Nicolae 
Ceausescu had once again thwarted 
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European "security conference” aimed 
at the simultaneous dismantling of NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact. When Brezhnev 
first proposed the conference in March 
he wanted to keep the U.S. out of any 
European settlement. This time, the 
U.S. role was purposely kept ambigu- 
ous. In any case, there was no indica- 
tion in Western capitals that the NATO 
nations were ready for such a confer- 
ence just yet. 

Brezhnev did succeed in forging a 
front of European Communist unity. 
The pact partners issued periodic blasts 
throughout the week at the "imperial- 
ist" U.S. and even vowed to send “vol- 
unteers" to Viet Nam if Ho Chi Minh 
called for help. All of the pact members 
had made such offers before, but Ho has 
yet to take them up. Unity was main- 
tained—on the surface at least—right 
up to the moment that Brezhnev board- 
ed his Aeroflot Ilyushin-18 to fly back 
to Moscow. After kissing a row of little 
girls and accepting a spray of red 
gladioli, Brezhnev heartily embraced 
Ceausescu and bussed him three times 
on the cheeks. The Rumanian’s face 
remained impassive throughout the 
whole performance. After all, to be 
kissed but not squeezed by the Russian 
bear was a small enough price to pay 
for independence. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Beyond the Halfway House 


Hints of trouble had been rumbling 
through Belgrade for months. Last Jan- 
uary the Serbian Central Committee 
darkly warned of “chauvinistic, nation- 
alistic, localist interferences” with Yugo- 
slavian economic reforms. In February, 
President Tito himself struck out against 
unnamed party members who were “sab- 
otaging” the nation’s future. Who were 
the villains obstructing the dramatic so- 
cial and economic changes that have 
swept Yugoslavia over the past decade? 
Last week they were revealed. 

The news came from the sunny Adri- 
atic island of Brioni, 340 miles from 
Belgrade, where the 75-year-old Tito 
called together a 155-man plenum of 
the Yugoslay Central Committee to 
name names and prefer charges. The 
leading plotter turned out.to be Tito’s 
erstwhile heir apparent, Vice President 
Aleksandar Rankovié, 56. Tito accused 
his former guerrilla lieutenant of “con- 
spiracy” to undermine Yugoslavia's eco- 
nomic reforms, of encouraging “damag- 
ing activity" by the state security police, 
and—most shocking—of bugging Tito's 
own home. Within eight hours Rankovié 
had resigned, and—while denying the 
eavesdropping charge—had admitted 


that he was "morally and polit csl] a eg 
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dismantled the entire upper echelon of 
his secret police—a move unparalleled 
in the Communist world since Khru- 
shchev destroyed Soviet Top Cop La- 
vrenty Beria in 1953. 

The scope of the “conspiracy” against 
Tito was reflected in his choice of Brioni 
as the site of the purge. Both Ran- 
kovié and Stefanović are Serbians— 
the dominant race in Yugoslavia’s six- 
nation mix?—and Belgrade itself is the 
old Serb capital. Tito may well have 
feared that by denouncing Ranković 
on his home ground, he might trigger 
a Serb uprising. 

Deviations & Anomalies. That the 
crisis had been long abuilding was re- 
flected in Tito's speech to the plenum. 
He harked back to a three-day meet- 
ing in 1962 where secret-police pow- 
ers had been harshly criticized. “Оп 
that occasion," Tito recalled last week, 
“we established more or less what these 
various deviations and anomalies were. 
It seems to me that we made a mistake 
at that time not to have gone to the 
end. We stopped halfway owing to cer- 
tain tendencies toward compromise." By 
purging Ranković, Tito finally moved 
beyond the halfway house in reforming 
Yugoslav Communism. 

A dapper, stocky Serb who—like Tito 
—had served as a tailors apprentice 
before becoming a revolutionary, Ran- 
kovié was known during World War II 
as “Marko,” and survived Nazi torture 
to become Tito's left-hand man when 
the war ended. As Interior Minister 
from 1946 to 1953 and as boss of party 
cadres thereafter, he was clearly Yugo- 
slavia's second most powerful man, and 
kept a close eye—and ear—on every 
person and activity in the nation. Al- 
ways a close personal friend of Tito's, 
he was the obvious successor to the 
presidency. Tito himself has always been 
slow to adopt reforms, and Rankovic— 
never very perceptive—may well have 
held to the more conservative, hard-line 
Communist position out of loyalty to his 
leader. But pressures for reform and 
relaxation within Yugoslavia are far 
stronger than those in any other Red- 
ruled nation. 

"Though Tito called Western reporters 
to Brioni to deny any sellout toward 
Western-style “liberalism,” it was clear 
that Yugoslavia’s bellwether reformers 
had been given a big boost by the purge. 
Best served by the ouster were Slovenian 
Edvard Kardelj, 56, president of the 
Federal Assembly, and Croat Party 
Boss Vladimir Bakarié, 54—both re- 
formers and both longtime rivals of 
Rankovié for Tito’s affection. The purge 
also made things easier for Yugoslavia’s 
outspoken “Democratic Socialists,” who, 
under the urging of Writer Mihajlo 


(“Moscow Summer”) Mihajlov, have 
been pressing for dend to the one-party 
state. Mihajlov has felt confident enough 
to talk openly of plans 1 publish an 
"opposition" journal, and 
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Cutting off his left hand. 


ily pressing for the release from prison 
of the man who started the whole re- 
form wave, Milovan (The New Class) 
Djilas. If last week's purge of the reac- 
tionaries is to bear fruit. Mihajlov and 
Djilas would be the obvious beneficiaries. 


INDIA 


Harmonizing the Tensions 


Indira Gandhi, who in her seven 
months as India's Prime Minister has 
looked with clear eyes toward the West, 
has been under increasing criticism at 
home for supposedly deserting her fa- 
ther's socialist; nonaligned principles. 
Thus it was an ideal time to emphasize 
the family principles by revisiting some 
of Jawaharlal Nehru's old haunts. 

First stop last week was Cairo, where 
she spent two days reviewing the world's 
horizons with Jawaharlal's old neutralist 
crony Gamal Abdel Nasser. Next she 


will fly to the Adriatic isle of Brioni and’ 


two days of talks with another old non- 
aligned family friend, Marshal Tito. This 
week a special Aeroflot airliner will 

whisk her from Brioni to Moscow. 
Before emplaning in New Delhi, In- 
dira gave her countrymen a sample of 
what she would be saying to her hosts. 
Speaking on All India Radio, she called 
for the Geneva Conference co-chair- 
men, Britain and Russia, to reconvene 
the conference immediately for a ne- 
gotiated settlement of the Viet Nam 
war and pledged that India, as chair- 
man of the conference’s International 
Control Commission, would aid in po- 
licing a Viet Nam cease-fire. She also 
extolled India’s traditional policy of 
joining neither Eastern nor Western 
blocs. “Nonalignment,” she said, “can 
harmonize the tensions which grow out 
of changing alignments. Its practice is 
ndship for all." All 


to her father's old buddies, and no doubt 
егу good politics for India's lady. 
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е Мает Harold Wilson had 
р of Titain s seven-week-old ship- 
Ping strike settled when he found hi 
self last week awash in a oy ee 
crises. The trouble began when Mini 
ter of Technology Frank Cousins huffed 
Into 10 Downing Street one mornin 
carryi i ienati 8 

rying his resignation. It was the first 
major defection from Wilson’s leader- 
ship, and it concerned Wilson’s prices- 
and-incomes bill, which had just been 
made public. Limiting wage increases 
to 32% annually and levying fines of 
£500 on trade-union leaders Sd break 
the guideline, the bill naturally irks 
many labor chiefs—especially Cousins 
who is on leave as ‘chief of Britain's 
biggest union, the Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (1,460,000 members). 

.. Wilson had hoped that his introduc- 
tion of the long-awaited steel-nationali- 
zation bill early last week would mollify 
Labor's left wing not only on prices and 
incomes but on the Viet Nam question 
as well. He had miscalculated. Nearly 
100 Labor M.P.s—almost one-third of 
Labors parliamentary delegation— 
signed a petition calling on Wilson to 
completely dissociate the British gov- 
ernment from U.S. policy in Viet Nam. 
The dissidents pressed so hard that Wil- 
son had to move forward the date for a 
Commons debate on Viet Nam. 

Wilson already had come out against 
the U.S. bombing of the Hanoi and Hai- 
phong oil installations. With Anglo- 
American relations at stake, he would 
be pushed no farther. Summoning La- 
bor M.P.s to a closed-docr caucus the 
day before the Commons debate, he 
blistered the left-wingers, declared that 
some of them sought a Viet Cong vic- 
tory. “What government, Western, Com- 
munist or neutral, has done more than 
the Labor government to seek a peace 
in Viet Nam?” demanded Wilson. When 
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по one replied, he said dryly: “The. si- 
eee ата and overwhelming.” 

У 32 Laborites abstained, but 
none dared vote against а government 
motion supporting the U.S. in Viet Nam 
—short of its bombing of the oil-storage 
areas in Hanoi and Haiphong. Wilson's 
cause was helped by the dramatic news 
that on July 16 he would be off to Mos- 
cow for talks with Soviet leaders about 
peace in Southeast Asia. Tactically, the 
announcement served to neutralize the 
dissidents. But Wilson has tried before 
and failed to persuade the Communists 
to talk about peace in Viet Nam. This 
time the pressure on him will be greater 
than ever. If he fails again, he will be 
open to charges of flying off to Moscow 
principally to solve his domestic dif- 
ferences—not a foreign war. 


His Wife the Poetess 


While Labor's left was pecking away 
at Harold Wilson for supporting the 
U.S. in Viet Nam, there came a diver- 
sionary coo from his own kitchen. Wife 
Mary Wilson, best known as the mis- 
tress of No. 10 Downing, who still likes 
to do Harold's cooking and wash his 
socks, turned out to be a ruble-earning 
poetess. From Moscow last week came 
a check for $95 in royalties paid by 
Izvestia, which printed. a ban-the-bomb 
ballad Mary had written some years 
ago. The poem, to be sung to the tune 
of After the Ball: 

After the Bomb had fallen, 

After the last sad cry, 

When the earth was a burnt-out 

cinder 

Drifting across the sky. 

Came Lucifer, Son of the Morning, 

With his fallen-angel band, 

Silent and swift as a Vulture, 

On a mountain-top to stand. 

And he looked as he stood on the 

mountain, 

With his scarlet wings unfurled, 

At the charnel house of London, 

And the cities of the world. 

And he laughed. 

And as the mocking laughter 

Across the heavens ran, 

He cried, “Look,” to the fallen angels, 

"This is the work of man 

Who was made in the image of God." 


BOLIVIA 


Prepared for the Worst 

Air Force General René Barrientos 
is a swinger who flies his own DC-3, 
likes the girls so much that until very 
recently he maintained two families at 
once. Barrientos also has the kind of 
charisma that wins votes, and last week 
he was elected in a landslide as Bolivia's 
47th President. 

Barrientos had been boss before: 20 
months ago he overthrew a civili 
President, promised that elections № 
follow. As the campaign began, hem 
it clear that he was his ov 
candidate. To improve. 
shed one of his wives, 10! 
mercurial ФЭ: 
self wi 
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NANCY FLOWERS 


PRESIDENT-ELECT BARRIENTOS 
A soldier suit is handy. 


months, he went on to build a reputa- 
tion as a firm-minded reformer by clean- 
ing up the Communist-run tin union 
and creating a rare political stability. 

When he was not running the govern- 
ment, Barrientos was off piloting his 
rickety DC-3 to every corner of the 
country, visiting as many as twelve 
towns a day. Through swirls of con- 
fetti, he pumped hands, sipped the peas- 
ants’ bitter, beery chicha and traded 
quips with campesinos in their native 
Quechua. As the elections drew near, 
Barrientos resigned as a member of the 
ruling junta and mustered a mixed-breed 
coalition of leftist and rightist groups 
into a party he called the Bolivian Rev- 
olutionary Front (F.R.B.). 

When he takes office Aug. 6, Barrien- 
tos may find that being a civilian Presi- 
dent is far tougher than being.a mili- 
tary strongman. Though his F.R.B. holds 
100 of Congress’ 129 seats, the front is 
badly split, which could endanger his 
legislative program. And it is out of 
such havoc that Bolivia’s coups are 
made. Having made one himself, Civil- 
ian Barrientos is prepared for the worst. 
"If the government does not work," he 
shrugged to reporters on election day, 
“the military should intervene.” 


BURUNDI 


Trouble with Charles 


Mwami Mwambutsa IV, the Watutsi 
ruler of the kingdom of Burundi, did 
not seem like a man who would easily 
part with his throne. In fact, when the 
rival Bahutu tribesmen attempted to 
overthrow. him last October, the Mwa- 
mi and his men struck back so ruthlessly 
that at least 86 Bahutus were executed, 
including all of the elected officers of 
both houses of Parliament. Last week 
it seemed that the Mwami had lost his 


throne just the same. Not to the Bahu- find another title. “if 
To his own son, Prince Charles Banda said last week, “it is because my 


tus. 


izeye, 19. 
cr Jast October's revolt, the 54- 


year-old King flew off to vacation in 


Switzerland with his curvaceous French 
companion, Josy. There he visited his 
son, a student at Lausanne University. 
A few weeks ago, young Charles, after 
flunking his exams, flew to Burundi, os- 
tensibly to prepare for his father's re- 
turn in late July. Instead, Charles fired 
off three telegrams to his father, an- 
nouncing that he had seized power. Bu- 
rundi's 2,750,000 inhabitants got the 
word through a radio broadcast from 
the capital of Bujumbura, in which 
Charles denounced the country's politi- 
cians for "dereliction of duty, stagna- 
tion, hesitation and nepotism," declared 
that he had dismissed the government 
and taken over as chief of state. 

The people took it calmly enough, 
but the Mwami was terribly upset. “I 
am very unhappy,” said the King. “This 
is my only son, but he has a knack for 
getting into trouble.” Blaming extreme 
rightists for inciting Charles’s move, he 
sent a telegram to the youth: “The royal 
authority has not been given to you in 
the proper manner, and I remain Mwa- 
mi. I am willing to forgive you if you 
have the courage to broadcast this mes- 
sage to the nation. If not, your acts will 
be judged by history, as you are court- 
ing dangerous trouble.” The father gave 
his son 48 hours to reply, but he would 
probably have to wait longer than that 
—if for no other reason than that com- 
munications between Burundi and Swit- 
zerland have been completely cut off. 


MALAWI 
What the Doctor Orders 


As a 21-gun salute boomed out, Brit- 
ish Governor General Sir Glyn Jones 
waved from the doorway of the Malawi 
Airways Viscount. A moment later he 
disappeared inside, and the plane soared 
northward toward Britain. All alone in 
the middle of a red carpet stood Prime 
Minister H. Kamuzu Banda, waving his 
fly whisk after the plane. It was a last 
fond farewell between the two men 
who had worked together to prepare 


- Malawi for independence in 1964 and 


for last week's ceremonies, which es- 
tablished Malawi as a republic and Ban- 
da as its first President. 

President Banda found himself in con- 
trol of that rarest of African commodi- 
ties—a politically stable nation. And 
Banda is the man who keeps it that way. 
A natty, gnomelike former physician, 
Banda led his tiny (46,000 sq. mi.) 
country’s fight for independence from 
the Central African Federation, became 
Prime Minister in 1964, and has since 
ruled the impoverished, landlocked na- 
tion with autocratic firmness. He jails 
critics at will, assumes sweeping powers 
to restrict the movements and state- 
ments of anyone in the country. Just to 
avoid confusion, Banda has even de- 
creed that no Malawi businesses can 
have a "presidept" as such; they must 
am a dictator," 


people want me to be, I am a dictator 
of the people, by the people and for 


the people." 
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PRESIDENT BANDA т 
In control of that rarest commodity, rough | 
A Shrug at Race. The " 
Malawi's case, consist of aan fe у 
blacks, 12,000 Asians and 7,000 whites yout 
Though the whites hold the best cii] 3 to 
service jobs and run the army and police cae v 
force, race relations are harmonious. Toa uin t} 
complaints that blacks should be TUN ned 
ning more of the show, Banda only! the | 
shrugs that they will—when they ат, 


skilled enough. “I will not Africanize а, 
Banda said last week, “just for the sake m E 
of Africanization." Eid 
Banda is just as emphatically his own, ast 
man on Africa-wide matters. Last week метеп 


Diallo Telli, Guinea's leftist secretary- bn hope 
general of the Organization of African | 

Unity, was in Malawi for Bandas ina Tey, ar: 
guration when he suddenly found son у 
of his pet schemes under scathing attack f: 


during а Banda press conference. n Whe 
didn't fight the British to exchange Bo tens i 
ish imperialism for Eastern рее tayry 
ism," Banda snapped. Then lookin Y wbo hel 
straight in the eye, Banda shou Mohn 


mean that! I’m saying ш RENE | 

ехре | 
ihe DS ti ЗА, Telli ах oy a 
lower in his chair, Banda Sat coun- | 
гїсап countries that claim S Pat to the | 
tries are their friends: “Tell 
marines, not to Kamuzu. js speak | 


ing as the leader of a coun ' 
all the friends i can get "ri an 
oo many people 
m few conci TeSOUI ay na 
is scarcely self-sufficient, 530,000 

partly on the earnings © 50 
lawians who migrate to 
Rhodesia and Zambia 
jobs in mines and facto ane het | 
dependent, Malawi aa British | d 
on British help. pees year Wan? 
Malawi in the nex 2g milli, 
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year, making Bandas prit ji 
second largest recip and (he 
in Africa (after епу а 


largest in the world. 


olutely а ball—we laughed 
ped.” There it was, another 
“venture by the U.S.’s most 
| еб family. With 14 as- 
sters in tow, Bobby and 
Astronaut John Glenn 
n of guides piled into 
]I rubber landing craft and 
100 miles of boiling rapids 
e Fork of Idaho's Salmon 
“the River of No 
poor guides thought 
sure. The place is full of 
rocks and swirling eddies, 
every time a guide stood 
what lay ahead, some fun- 
10 ee леу would push him over- 
iit Ds children organized rattle- 
“hunts, and good old Bobby in- 
у iating most of the run 
, But Expedition Lead- 
A " Hatch insisted it was a piece of 
D е biggest problem," he said, 
T^ keeping Ethel's wig box right side 
опе the rapids.’ 


| : 
eople, in ge couple had been praying for a 
4,000,000] ever since they were wed in 1960. 
00 whites gevout husband even made a pil- 
best civil sage to Lourdes. All to no avail— 
and police Li Jast week, when Belgium’s King 
nious, То Lovin happily announced that his 
d be тш зе] Queen Fabiola, 38, expects an 
inda only to the throne this winter. The news 
ү. are берү a strict secret until the fragile 
Сапе, “sn had passed her critical third 
r the sake math, since she had been bitterly dis- 
у his own jointed by three early miscarriages 
ТООП he past. And as Fabiola canceled all 
ceil fugements for the duration, all Bel- 


f African smhoped for a safe accouchement. 
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m eid They arrived in Manila to the usual 
ling attack | ‘uy: 4000 screaming fans swarming 
erence. Bi i 100 police and soldiers at the air- 
ange Brill: s When they left two days later, the 
imperial ^ ts refused to carry their bags, and 
oking Telli 15/7 crowd of Filipinos hollered 
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cause YoU |" ohn Lennon and George Harri- 
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BEATLES ON THE RUN 
A snub for the lady. 
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BOBBY (CENTER) & KIDS ON THE RIVER 
A splash for the guides. 


son were roughed up against a wall, and 
Ringo was pushed down and kicked. 
What had the Beatles done? They 
had failed to show up at a scheduled 
luncheon with the wife of the President, 
Imelda Marcos. (The lads later claimed 
they were never invited.) Even a for- 
mal apology by the British embassy 
couldn't cool Philippine tempers. And 
the boys did nothing to help their image 
when they finally returned to London. 
“I didn't even know they had a Presi- 
dent,” sniffed Lennon. “If we ever go 
back, it will be with an H-bomb.” 


The week before Britain’s Queen Eliz- 
abeth || was scheduled to dedicate a 
bridge in Belfast, Northern Ireland, four 
young Roman Catholics were merciless- 
ly shot down from ambush in yet an- 
other example of the bloody, factional 
feuding that has rived the country for 
44 years. The incident could hardly 
have come at a worse time; despite the 
deep loyalty of most of the country’s 
1.5 million people, Elizabeth is the living 
symbol of oppression to the 500,000 
Catholic minority, and officials feared 
some kind of retaliation. Sure enough, 
as the royal bubble-top limousine rolled 
through the city, а 124b. chunk of 
concrete was tossed at the car from 
a fourth-story window, miraculously 


AP 
кыр уллу 
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glancing off the hood. Later that day a 
woman bounced a beer bottle off the 
bubble-top. The Queen never lost her 
cool. “Tough car,” she quipped as she 
finished her tour. 


Back from a three-week tour of Viet 
Nam in preparation for filming The 
Green Berets, John Wayne, 59, said he 
found today’s G.l.s “more on the ball 
than they were in their fathers’ war.” 
Explained the Duke: “Maybe it’s be- 
cause the guys I met in New Guinea 
during the last war had been there a 
long time and didn't have enough am- 
munition or food. Morale was bad. 
These boys in Viet Nam know that they 
will have only a year's tour of duty, and 
they're out there and ready. They also 
know that if we don't win there we'll 
be fighting some place else soon." 


As unthinkable as Juliet without Ro- 
meo. Yet Lynn Fontanne, 78, theater's 
grande dame, announced that she would 
make her first appearance in 38 years 
without Husband Alfred Lunt. TV fans 
will get the chance to see if the flame's 
the same next season when Fontanne 
plays the dowager empress in NBC's 
Hallmark production of Anastasia. Al- 
fred will not be left home to tend the 
petunias. He is scheduled to direct the 
Metropolitan Opera's new version of 
La Traviata at the same time. And as 
his wife says, "When Alfred is work- 
ing with the Met, Pm really sort of 
squeezed out. Em delighted to be, but it 
really can be rather boring. So the show 
will be my angel of deliverance." 

Arriving in Japan with four other 
U.S. Cabinet members to attend the 
fifth annual Cabinet-level conference of 
the two governments, Secretary of La- 
bor Willard Wirtz, 54, and his wife 
Mary left the rest of the gang at the 
doors of their Western-style rooms in 
Kyoto’s elegant Miyako Hotel and head- 
ed for the Japanese wing. Beds are all 
very comfy at home, but when in Japan 
do as the. . . A thin tatami mat, as 

and they couldn't be тоге © 
stretched right out th 

“It feels wonde 
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COLLECTORS 


Far Ovt to Jail 


With André Malraux, France's Min- 
ister of Culture, adoration of art knows 
no bounds. He has put Marc Chagall's 
lovers on the ceiling of the Paris Opéra, 
Maillol bronzes in the Tuileries gardens, 
Masson's abstracts in the dome of the 
Comédie Frangaise. He has washed the 
face of Paris from a dingy grey to 
honey-colored sandstone, and his art 
history, Voices of Silence, was a monu- 
ment to a world he saw as “а museum 
without walls." 

Nearly forgotten nowadays is the fact 
that Malraux's passion for art once led 
him to commit an act of downright 
thievery that got him arrested. The in- 
cident, a cause célébre in 1923, has 
popped up again with the publication in 
France of the memoirs of his ex-wife 
Clara, and a biography by Walter Lan- 
glois subtitled Indochina Adventure. 

Without a Sou. At the time of the 
adventure, Malraux was a 22-year-old 
cubist poet. He and Clara were very 
broke, following a highly unartistic at- 
tempt to make a killing on the Bourse. 
Intrigued by archaeology, especially by 
a little-known Cambodian temple called 
Bantéay Srei on the way to Angkor Vat, 
Malraux got permission from the French 
colonial administration to explore. Off 
they went first-class—without a sou for 
the return trip. When they finally found 
Bantéay Srei, says Clara, “It was a kind 
of Trianon in the jungle.” 

They set about some minor demo- 
lition, using saws they had brought 
from France. These broke, recalls 


Clara, but it turned out that ropes were 
all it took to topple the uncemented, 
nearly life-size devatas, or guardian god- 
desses, from their niches. The statuary 
was then smuggled back to Pnom Penh 
by riverboat. Malraux was met by curi- 


CLARA & MALRAUX (C. 1925) 
Trianon in the jungle. 
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ous inspectors who had been tipped off. 
He was convicted and sentenced to 
three years in prison. 

While Malraux sweltered, awaiting a 
hearing on his appeal, Clara hurried 
back to Paris where she got a petition 
from impressionable intellectuals urging 
the French colonial government to 
spare him. The signatures included An- 
dré Gide, Frangois Mauriac, André 
Maurois, Louis Aragon, André Breton 
and old Anatole France. The upshot 
was a reduction of Malraux's sentence 
to one year, which colonial authorities 
quietly did not bother to enforce. 

Dreamy Fiction. Malraux himself 
gave a dreamily fictional account of his 
brush with the law in his 1930 adventure 
novel, The Royal Way. There, his hero 
Claude takes it all-with existential calm: 
"Thanks to the fallen stone, he was 
suddenly in harmony with the forest 
and the temple. He pictured the three 
stones as they had been, one above the 
other; the two dancing girls were some 
of the purest work he had ever seen. 
Well, the next thing was to load them 
onto the carts." 

Neither latter-day account of the 
Cambodia caper is written in spite. 
Langlois cites the run-in with the laws 
of French colonial bureaucracy as the 
start of Malraux's fervent anti-colo- 
nialism. Indeed, he did return to Indo- 
china to start an independence move- 
ment, beginning his long flirtation with 
revolutionaries that led him to fight in 
China during the 1920s and Spain in 
the 1930s. Clara is hardly bitter; she 
even seeks to justify the theft. “Love,” 
says she, "gives one rights." 


PAINTING 


Chanties in Color 


What Walt Whitman called “meas- 
ureless oceans of space” swelled across 
the background of most 19th century 
U.S. painting. Whether seas of grass or 
prairies of briny waves, the American 
wilderness seemed to have only distant 
dimensions. The way to conquer that 
expanse was to shrink it to human scale 
and bring man to the foreground of 
the new nation's wide horizons. Wins- 
low Homer set out to bring the Ameri- 
can vista into focus. 

Image of Man. Unlike Western artists 
spellbound by the herculean Rockies, 
Homer mapped the more mercurial 
Eastern seacoast. From the Adirondack 
lakes, he followed streams in his fish- 
ing scenes down to where lonely dory- 
men bobbed on the icy Atlantic banks 
and sailors were blown through tropical 
cays. Ever present in Homer is the 
imminence of brewing nor'easters and 
hurricanes. But in-fair weather or foul, 
Homer insisted.on the image of man 


Е prevailing against e. 
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- Homer became one of the U.S.’s fa- 
Vorite artists; he Still is. Last week ex- 
hibitions of his Work opened at Bow- 
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Preserved in salt. 
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doin College in Brunswick 
Buffalo, N.Y.'s А e 
lery. Despite his popularity, the artist 
quit New York City in 1883 for a wave. 
washed promontory in Maine called 
Prouts Neck. There the lifelong bachelor 
worked in a cliffside clapboard studiolle 40 w 
Despite his old saltitude, he ordered his ional by 
natty wardrobe from Brooks Brothers t% of t 
and purchased $40 worth of fine Ja: 290 of 
maican rum a month from Boston's ;# at the 
fancy S. S. Pierce for his hourly 06. 
He maintained, despite his absence; 
membership in the rarefied Centur 
Club. Preserved in the sea air, Homer 
died at 74 in 1910, irritated on his 
deathbed that he did not live longr 
than his father's and grandfather's 89 
ears. 

2 That Duck Ропа. From the solere 
solidity of his oils to the апу PAP 
of his watercolors, Homer made re 
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ing upon his early training as Ө фей action 
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its nature, and then be 
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a Maine neighbor, John 
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around junk shops to 
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ATHOLOGISTS 


"t Ethics 
i? members of the College of 


gt» pathologists, said the U.S. 
iy Justice, have been per- 
q ш roper surgery on patients’ 
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1000 т duly high prices on such 
e minal ySeS and blood tests, 
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ү the lucrative lab business. 
harsh charges, Justice De- 
jawyers asked the U.S. Dis- 
ti Chicago to prescribe a 
set of business ethics for the 


ists. 
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Apparently susceptibility to most dis- 
eases has no relationship to fitness,” 
they concluded from their research. Ex- 
ercise, they suggest in the current Jour- 
nal of the Association for Physical and 
Mental Rehabilitation, is certainly not 

a universal panacea." 

The Stanford medics hastened to ex- 
plain that they recognized that “а$ a 
result of President Eisenhower's heart 
attack, his devotion to golf and Dr. 
Paul Dudley White, we are now ac- 
cumulating fairly substantial evidence 
that physical activity will prevent or 
retard certain types of cardiovascular 
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doctors the knowledge th 


to prescribe 1 
right amounts for the right 
team is not saying current 5 
physical fitness are wrong. 
tioning them," says Dr. Montero. 

And they are not taking any 
in the process. Montero 
а mile three times a wee 
runs a mile every evening. 


RESEARCH 
Dogs, Death & Smoking 


Medical researchers have 
years t 


failed. 1t did, that is, 


Orange, 
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on dealer for forwarding to the publisher, 
(payable to TIME International) to the 


that would help give 
at they need 
the right activity in the 
patient. The 
tandards for 
*We're ques- 


chances 
still swims half 
k, and Smyth 


tried for 
o train laboratory animals to 


smoke. And as if in testament to the ani- 


mals’ innate wisdom, the training always 
until Dr. Oscar 


Auerbach, a pathologist at the East 
N.J., Veterans Administration 


Hospital, finally found a Way to force the 


habit. In relentless pursuit of a sure link 
between lung damage and smoking, Dr. 


Auerbach turned on man’s best friend 
specifically the trusting little beagle е 
Willingly Hooked. For his experi- 
ments, he told the A.M.A., he opened 
the throats of nine males and one fe- 
male with a tracheostomy. When they 
were accustomed to breathing through 
the permanent holes in their necks, the 
dogs were hooked up to a smoking ma- 
chine every morning and afternoon. Aft- 
er a cigarette was lit, the dogs were 
permitted to inhale at will. After five 
straight puffs, they were given a few 
breaths of fresh air. They were broken 
in gently on just one filter-tip cigarette 
for the first few days; after seven 
months they had worked up to as many 
as a dozen regular-length non-filters a 
day. Beagles were chosen because their 
lung structure resembles humans’, and 
the twelve-cigarette daily dosage was 
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MONTERO SWIMMING 
aking no chances in the process. 


dered the equivalent of heavy 
ing in a man. 

«e any small boy, the beagles re- 
to the initial cigarettes with tears 
-edness of the eyes, coughing and, 
times, nausea. After a few weeks, 
- of them seemed to have developed 
te for tobacco. They wagged their 
and jumped willingly into the box 
» they were hooked up. Then, on 
the 24th day of the experiment, the 
first dog died. The second died 205 
days later, and three more died before 
the experiment was ended after 14 
months. The remaining five were sacri- 
ficed for autopsies. Ten nonsmoking 
control dogs, two of them with trache- 

ostomies, were also sacrificed. 

Massive Damage. Post-mortems те- 
vealed that the lungs of the nonsmokers 
were entirely healthy. Damage to the 
smokers’ lungs was massive. The lung 
tissue of the last two to die spontane- 
ously was so completely destroyed that 
doctors had difficulty evaluating what 
had happened. In the others, reported 
Dr. Auerbach, the changes in the lungs 


of emphysema in man. The expe 
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COLLECTORS 


Far Ovt to Jail 

With André Malraux, France's Min- 
ister of Culture, adoration of art knows 
no bounds. He has put Marc Chagall's 
lovers on the ceiling of the Paris Opéra, 
Maillol bronzes in the Tuileries gardens, 
Masson's abstracis in the dome of the 
Comédie Frangaise. He has washed the 
face of Paris from a dingy grey to 
honey-colored sandstone, and his art 
history, Voices of Silence, was a monu- 
ment to a world he saw as “а museum 
without walls." 

Nearly forgotten nowadays is the fact 
that Malraux's passion for art once led 
him to commit an act of downright 
thievery that got him arrested. The in- 
cident, a cause célébre in 1923, has 
popped up again with the publication in 
France of the memoirs of his ex-wife 
Clara, and a biography by Walter Lan- 
glois subtitled Indochina Adventui 

Without a Sou. At the time 
adventure, Malraux was a 22-ує 
cubist poet. He and Clara were 
broke, following a highly unartis 
tempt to make a killing on the B 
Intrigued by archaeology, especia 
a little-known Cambodian temple 
Bantéay Srei on the way to Angko 
Malraux got permission from the E 
colonial administration to explor 
they went first-class—without a s 
the return trip. When they finally | 
Bantéay Srei, says Clara, “It was i 
of Trianon in the jungle." 

They set about some minor : 
lition, using saws they had br 
from France. These broke, 1 
Clara, but it turned out that ropes 
all it took to topple the uncem 
nearly life-size devatas, or guardia: 
desses, from their niches. The sti 
was then smuggled back to Pnom 
by riverboat. Malraux was met by 


CLAR. 


CLARA & MALRAUX (C. 1925) 
Trianon in the jungle. 
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ous inspectors who had been tipped off. 
He was convicted and sentenced to 
three years in prison. 

While Malraux sweltered, awaiting a 
hearing on his appeal, Clara hurried 
back to Paris where she got a petition 
from impressionable intellectuals urging 
the French colonial government to 
spare him. The signatures included An- 
dré Gide, Frangois Mauriac, André 
Maurois, Louis Aragon, André Breton 
and old Anatole France. The upshot 
was a reduction of Malraux's sentence 
to one year, which colonial authorities 
quietly did not bother to enforce. 

Dreamy Fiction. Malraux himself 
gave a dreamily fictional account of his 
brush with the law in his 1930 adventure 
novel, The Royal Way. 'There, his hero 
Claude takes it all-with existential calm: 
"Thanks to the fallen stone, he was 
suddenly in harmony with the forest 
and the temple. He pictured the three 
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U.S. painting. Whether seas of grass ог 
prairies of briny waves, the American 
wilderness seemed to have only distant 
dimensions. The way to conquer that 
expanse was to shrink it to human scale 
and bring man to the foreground of 
the new nation’s wide horizons. Wins- 
low Homer set out to bring the Ameri- 
can vista into focus. 

Image of Man. Unlike Western artists 
spellbound by the herculean Rockies, 
Homer mapped ‘the more mercurial 
Eastern seacoast. From the Adirondack 
Jakes, he followed streams in his fish- 
ing scenes down to where lonely dory- 
men bobbed on the icy Atlantic banks 
and sailors were blown through tropical 
cays. Ever present in Homer is the 
imminence of brewing nor’easters and 
hurricanes. But in-fair weather or foul, 
Homer insisted..on the image of man 
prevailing against Nature. 

— Homer became one of the U.S.’s fa- 
Vorite artists; he still is; Last week ex- 
hibitions of his work opened at Bow- 
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is actions in a different light. It 
ank of ‘that its main purpose is to enforce 
wards through its code of ethics. 
merica itat code says that no pathologist 
practice in any lab where the boss 
bo itt a pathologist; others might not 
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MEDICINE 


Apparently susceptibility to most dis- 
eases has no relationship to fitness,” 
they concluded from their research. Ex- 
ercise, they suggest in the current Jour- 
nal of the Association for Physical and 
Mental Rehabilitation, is certainly not 

a universal panacea." 

The Stanford medics hastened to ex- 
plain that they recognized that “as a 
result of President Eisenhower's heart 
attack, his devotion to golf and Dr. 
Paul Dudley White, we are now ac- 
cumulating fairly substantial evidence 
that physical activity will prevent or 
retard certain types of cardiovascular 


SMYTH RUNNING 


disease." And "almost everyone agrees 
that graded exercise will enhance recov- 
ery from most traumatic and surgical 
conditions." What the two were arguing 
was that widespread and unquestioning 
acceptance of exercise has impeded the 
sort of research that would help give 
doctors the knowledge that they need 
to prescribe the right. activity in the 
right amounts for the right patient. The 
team is not saying current standards for 
physical fitness are wrong. "We're ques- 
tioning them," says Dr. Montero. 

And they are not taking any chances 
in the process. Montero still swims half 
mile three times a week, and Smyth 


runs a mile every evening. 


RESEARCH 
Death & Smoking 
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Medical researchers 


years tO train laboratory 


mals’ innate wisdom, 
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tried. for 
animals to 
smoke. And as if in testament to the ani- 

the training always 
failed. It did, that is, until. Dr. Oscar 
thologist at the East 
N.J., Veterans Administration 
to force the 


habit. In relentless pursuit of a sure link 


between lung dam : 
age and smoking, Dr. 
Auerbach turned on man's best friend 


specifically the trusting little beagle. 
Willingly Hooked. For his experi- 
ments, he told the A.M.A., he opened 
the throats of nine males and one fe- 
male with a tracheostomy. When they 
were accustomed to breathing through 
the permanent holes in their necks, the 
dogs were hooked up to a smoking ma- 
chine every morning and afternoon. Aft- 
er a cigarette was lit, the dogs were 
permitted to inhale at will. After five 
straight puffs, they were given a few 
breaths of fresh air. They were broken 
in gently on just one filter-tip cigarette 
for the first few days; after seven 
months they had worked up to as many 
as a dozen regular-length non-filters a 
day. Beagles were chosen because their 
lung structure resembles humans’, and 


the twelve-cigarette daily dosage was 
STEPHEN FRISCH 


MONTERO SWIMMING 
Taking no chances in the process. 


considered the equivalent of heavy 
smoking in a man. 

Like any small boy, the beagles re- 
acted to the initial cigarettes with tears 
and redness of the eyes, coughing and, 
sometimes, nausea. After a few weeks, 
many of them seemed to have developed 
a taste for tobacco. They wagged their 
tails and jumped willingly into the box 
where they were hooked up. Then, on 
the 24th day of the experiment, the 
first dog died. The second died 205 
days later, and three more died before 
the experiment Was ended after 14 
months. The remaining five were sacri- 
ficed for autopsies. Ten nonsmoking 
control dogs, two of them with trache- 
ostomies, were also sacrificed. 

Massive Damage. Post-mortems те- 
vealed that the lungs of the nonsmokers 
were entirely healthy. Damage to the 
smokers’ lungs was massive. The lung 

tissue of the last two to die spontane- 
ously was so completely destroyed that 
doctors had difficulty evaluating what 
had happened. In the others, reported 
Dr. Auerbach, the changes in the lungs 


were remarkably similar to the effects - 


of emphysema in man. The experiment 
had not continued long enough to si 


tute Inc., as well 
ly pointed out 


humans, and more important, that hu- 
mans smoke differently. They rarely in- 
hale five times in a row, and they nor- 
mally do not smoke butts down to less 
than a quarter of an inch, as the dogs 
did. Nonetheless, the dead beagles pro- 
vided the first controlled experimental 
evidence of the relationship of ciga- 
rettes to lung damage. 


DOCTORS 


The Paris Patrol 

Paris has plenty of doctors—during 
daylight hours. From 8 in the evening 
until 8 the next morning, the doctors in- 
sist on their privacy; medical help be- 
comes harder to find than a polite cab 
driver. To Parisians the scarcity has 
sometimes meant long hours of pain, or 
even death. 

It is the kind of situation that the 
medical profession might be expected 
to remedy, and an enterprising young 
French doctor finally decided to do 
just that. Impressed when he got near- 
instant service one night from a radio- 
dispatched plumber, he wondered why 
pipes should be better cared for than 
patients. His answer: radio-dispatched 
doctors as part of the “5 О S" service 
that already was providing Paris with 
plumbers and other fix-it aid in re- 
sponse to phone calls. 

In the first three weeks, an average 
of 20 emergencies a night have been 
handled by the five doctors on patrol, 
and the public loudly approves the new 
setup. Other Parisian doctors are as de- 
lighted as the emergency patients. The 
SO S service allows them to choose to 
stay home even if a personal patient 
is stricken. 

There is no danger to their prac- 
tice since S O S doctors are forbid- 
den to see the patient in daylight hours. 
Instead, they charge a flat $10 per call 
plus the eost of medicine, then write 
a letter to the patient's regular doc- 
tor the next morning, informing him 
of the treatment given. It is all work- 
ing so well that a group of Rome doc- 
tors has already arrived in Paris to 
study the procedure. 

The only ones to find any fault at all 
are the medical societies. Since S O S is 
an advertised service, the societies claim 
that the doctors involved are practicing 
medicine commercially. The doctors re- 
spond that they are treating patients 
who otherwise are ignored. As for the 
commercialism charge, the S O S doc- 
tors are trying to sidestep it by keeping 
their names secret. 

Public and press are outspokenly on 
their side, and last week the prestig- 
ious French Conseil de L'Ordre Na- 
tional des Médecins was showing signs 
of bending to popular pressure. "Though 
the Conseil had first threatened to block 
the whole operation, it now seems will- 
ing to give the S О S doctors offi- 

cial sanction as a registered group. To 
pleased Parisians, that meant ame emer- 
gency night medical aid would remain 


just a phone call away. 
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UNIVERSITIES 


Reaching for the Pie 

Early one morning last week, Lyle 
Nelson, Stanford’s director of universi- 
ty relations, flew into Washington’s Na- 
tional Airport, and immediately con- 
ferred with his friend Charles Forbes, a 
lawyer who represents California’s asso- 
ciation of independent colleges and uni- 
versities. Together, they went up to 
Capitol Hill for a quiet chat with one 
of California Senator Thomas Kuchel’s 
aides. Later Nelson talked by telephone 
with one of the state’s Congressmen, 
J. Arthur Younger. After lunching with 
a well-connected Stanford alumnus in 
Washington, Nelson boarded another 
plane and flew off to a meeting of uni- 
versity publicists in Boston. 

In the course of a year, Nelson may 
make half a dozen or more similar 
whirlwind trips to Washington. So do 
hundreds of other university executives, 
whose job titles—usually vice president 
for educational development—barely 
disguise the fact that they are at least 
part-time, informal lobbyists for their 
schools. With the Federal Government 
now spending billions of dollars annual- 
ly on research, many U.S. schools have 
decided that it makes sense to have 
men who specialize in developing good 
Washington contacts. At least 20 uni- 
versities consider the job of keeping 
watch on how the pie is divided impor- 
tant enough to have or share a full- 
time representative in the capital. 

Sheer Frustration. Unlike the afflu- 
ent and aggressive contact men main- 
tained in Washington by business and 
labor, the discreet university lobbyists 
are less concerned with shaping new 
legislation than with helping their schools 
take advantage of laws already on the 
books. Typical of these college repre- 
sentatives is Mark Ferber, 36, a Ph. D. 
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leet rules Of grammar that the 
trilogy: attached as appendices to the 
.Boo the Villain. Tolkien himself de- 
nies that there is any “inner meaning 
or message" in the Ring cycle, and 
many students take оп a muzzy Middle- 
earth look when they try to explain its 
appeal. To some, it is a poetic portrayal 
of the times, with Sauron and his de- 
structive threat seen as an analogy to 
atomic war. For others, the Frodo saga 
represents a way to escape the mundane 
realities of life. “Pd like to live in the 
hobbit world because this world is so 
foul,” says Marilyn Nulman, who works 
at the Harvard bookstore. Another en- 
thusiast likes the Rings’ old-fashioned 
moral simplicity: “You cheer the hero 
and boo the villain.” Whatever the rea- 
sons, Frodo seems here to stay. As one 
mother put it when she bought the 
trilogy for her freshman daughter, “Go- 
ing to college without Tolkien is like 
going without sneakers.” 


Exam Fever in Russia 


In city, town and village across the 
vast plains, students last week burned 
the midnight oil as they crammed for 
university entrance exams. Providing 
moral support, their parents besieged 
admissions officers with pleading tele- 
grams, desperately sought out the help 
of influential friends in politics or gov- 
ernment. Doctors suddenly found them- 
selves busy trying to stamp out an epi- 
demic of youthful exhaustion and nerv- 
ous tension. 

Far worse than the admissions crush 
at the Ivies or Oxbridge, so it seems, is 
the placement struggle currently taking 
place in that self-styled educational 
paradise, the Soviet Union. Although 
Russia claims to spare no rubles when 
it comes to schooling, its universities 
and technical institutes are sadly inade- 
quate to meet the national demand. 
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ies e admitted to the na- 

tion s institutes of higher learning. The 

number of high school graduates is 

more than 2,700,000, twice last year's 

record total. In part, the sudden increase 
reflects the coming to maturity of a 
postwar baby crop, but much of it is 
due to one of Nikita Khrushchev's colos- 
sal mistakes. In 1958 he decreed that 
high school students must work two 
days a week in factories, which meant 
adding an eleventh year to the curricu- 
lum. Factory managers complained that 
the students were a liability not an as- 
set. So two years ago, Russia scrapped 
the system and went back to the old 
ten-year plan—with the result that this 
spring not one but two grades reached 
graduation. 

Even at the best of times, the Soviet 
student faces the kind of admissions 
ordeal that makes getting into Har- 
vard seem as easy as signing up for 
first grade in public school. Most uni- 
versity candidates sweat through ten 
or more zachety, or trial tests, before 
being allowed to take the major exams 
given by the government during June 
and July. Moreover, even a top grade 
is no guarantee of admission. Students 
with some factory or military experi- 
ence have an edge in the selection; 
so especially have those with a well- 
placed friend in the party apparatus. . 

A university diploma, as every Soviet 
schoolboy knows, is an essential pass- 
port to a white-collar job and ultimate 
success. Inevitably, the competition for 
college has led to a displeasing amount 
of corruption. This spring, reported 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, 32 students 
were expelled from the Armenian state 
university in Erivan when authorities 
discovered that they had gained their 
admission through political influence 
and faked records, and had not passed 
a single entrance test. 
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CONDUCTORS 


Almost Like Bernstein 


Mellowness and maturity have come 
to that jack-of-all-musical-trades, Andre 
Previn. He is 37 years old, and it is hard 
to believe that he was about half that 
age when MGM in 1948 assigned him to 
compose, score and direct the music for 
a $3,000,000 Jeanette MacDonald mov- 
ie. Since then, he has plucked four Os- 
cars for scoring Gigi, Porgy and Bess, 
Irma La Douce and My Fair Lady. 
Now Previn is changing, and so is his 
career. “Тһе boy-wonder thing is over,” 
he mused last week. “I have decided to 
concentrate on conducting to the exclu- 
sion of the Hollywood thing.” 

Previn has signed to conduct 60 con- 
certs with various U.S. orchestras in 
the 1966-67 season, eight with the 
Houston Symphony. In two of the con- 
certs, he will play the piano and con- 
duct from the keyboard. He is also 
composing his first Broadway musical, 
Coco, about the life of 83-year-old 
Parisian ` Designer Coco Chanel, in 
which he is collaborating with Alan Jay 
Lerner. He has contracted with RCA 
Victor Red Seal to score either two pop 
or two jazz albums a year, and to do 
four conducting jobs a year. 

Freedom to Fail. Ironically, Previn 
is drifting away from Hollywood just 
when he is in greatest demand, and can 
name his own price and property. Yet 
he has not made the leap without a net. 
With Wife Dory, a former MGM lyri- 
cist, he is committed to write an 18- 
song musical score for Goodbye, Mr. 
Chips, a movie starring Richard Bur- 
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PREVIN AT HOME А 
So long Hollywood, hello purity. 
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ton. And he will score two films, ТЛе 
Graduate and Catch-22, directed by 
his close pal Mike Nichols. Previn fig- 
ures that he can do all this with half of 
one hand, while bearing down on stage, 
podium and recording studio. “Now, at 
least, I am responsible for my own mis- 
takes,” he says. “It’s better than all 
those years when І was going from Las- 
sie to Debbie Reynolds." Of course, be- 
tween the dogs and Debbies he man- 
aged to earn enough cash to give him 
the new freedom to fail. 

He probably doesn't know the mean- 
ing of the word. Son of a Berlin piano 
teacher who immigrated to the U.S. 
when Andre was nine, he has made a 
success of all the many keys he touched. 
Previn studied classical music under 
Italian Composer-Conductor Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, did considerable 
moonlighting in Hollywood, "cheating 
every minute.” With a friend, Composer 
Lukas Foss, he recorded all the four- 
hand piano music of Mozart. He wrote 
a symphony and a quantity of piano 
works and chamber music. He did the 
arrangements for several bestselling jazz 
albums. And he fared well as guest con- 
ductor of several symphonies. 

His idol and guide has been Leonard 
Bernstein, who showed that the com- 
posers and conductors of popular music 
could emulate the classical artists—and 
vice versa—without getting laughs. 
Says Previn: “Bernstein has made it 
possible not to specialize in one area of 
music. You no longer have to do just 
Broadway shows, or movies, or con- 
duct—you can do any or all of them.” 

Pride & Prejudice. Despite his virtu- 
osity, Previn’s reputation in serious mu- 
sic circles was tarnished by his Holly- 
wood glitter. “Wherever I went to con- 
duct," he complains, “it was always 
*Hollywood's Andre Previn came here 
last week and . . >» To have written а 
Broadway score is O.K., even admira- 
ble; having played-a lot of jazz is O.K., 
but less admirable. But somehow, hav- 
ing worked in Hollywood is like being a 
well-known whore." 

Previn won purity when he was in- 
vited to conduct the Houston Sym- 
phony four years ago. The city, with 
plenty of fierce pride in its fine orches- 
tra and practically no prejudice against 
Hollywood, gave him high critical ac- 
claim, has invited him back to con- 
duct every year'Since then. Now he is 
the only guest conductor scheduled to 
lead the Houston Symphony, and no- 
body will be the least bit surprised if he 
eventually replaces 66-year-old Conduc- 


tor Sir John Barbirolli. Previn does not 


expect that any of this will turn his 
head, which might be on a swivel by 
now. Conducting is the only phase of 
music in which he feels he has yet to 


E. prove himself, *f'm'not so conceited as 
- to go on conducting if everyone thinks 


I'm no good,” he sighs. “I have to have 
some Kind of encouragement." 
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end musicians are meeting o piece re 
everything from duets to d 
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of the verb “record,” that Dii. prace 
like a bird.” Its origins ave can | 


to the 12th century, but 
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Í qusician, Arnold Dolmetsch, began 
ing and playing recorders, and start- 
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| y, Switzerland, The Netherlands 
orkshops, ihe U.S. 

ing. Their fle comeback of the recorder has 
nd of glo- simulated by the resurgence of in- 
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ass Com- p matter of weeks he can play 
en the other hand, real exper- 
ra difficult to achieve on the re- 
М.в it is on the violin. There are 
he ОШ of virtuosos: Holland's 
а learned lo lüggen, Germany's Hans-Martin 
- 4) ind the U.S/s Bernard Krainis 
oue Davenport. 
recordet ү With a Future. The enthusiasm 
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rts, Wee” p, CTh composers as Vaughan 
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-piece 1 (А19 the recorder repertory with 
de tion | Equally significant, a new 
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SCHOOLS 


Toward a Native Press 

The grey, two-story stone villa near 
the center of Nairobi once served as 
the headquarters for British troops op- 
erating against Mau Mau terrorists. 
Today the same building bustles with 
Africans; a few of them are even ex- 
Mau Mau. Ghana, Nigeria, Tanzania, 
Malawi—the list of their homelands 
reads like a roster of emergent nations. 
They have little in common except their 
color, their knowledge of English, and 
their burning desire to learn the tech- 
niques of journalism. Ў 

The Nairobi Press Institute, which 
started its sixth six-month course in 


ТОН KAPLAN 


TOM HOPKINSON 


With a Twig. To help prevent an 
eclipse, the two schools each run a 
rigorous six-month training course for 
some 20 Africans who have had at 
least two years' experience in some form 
of journalism. The students put in a 
tough eight-hour day studying history, 
law and economics as well as the prin- 
ciples of their profession. They learn 
how to handle wire-service copy, how 
to lay out news and feature pages; 
they take frequent trips to cover courts, 
politics, sports, theater. Toward the end 
of the course, they fill in on local papers 
or at the Voice of Kenya radio station. 

The training is so thorough that an 
I.P.I. diploma is highly regarded all 
over Africa. It is almost always a pass- 


WOMEN STUDENTS IN NAIROBI 


Passport to the financial aristocracy. 


June, is Africa's first full-fledged jour- 
nalism school for native Africans. 
Founded in 1963 along with a sister 
school in Lagos, it is financed by the 
Ford Foundation, and directed by the 
International Press Institute, an organ- 
ization that tries to maintain freedom 
of the press around the world. Its am- 
bitious aim is to turn out enough black 
journalists to replace the expatriate 
white newsmen who have been leaving 
Africa in a steady stream. Newspapers, 
magazines, television and radio stations, 
ministries of information, all have been 
clamoring for Africans to fill vacancies, 
and competent Africans are everywhere 
in short supply. “In the past,” says Nai- 
robi Schoo! Director Tom Hopkinson, 
60, a quiet, determined newsman who 
has edited both British and African 
magazines, "journalism has not at- 
tracted many Africans. Those who did 
take up the work had few opportunities 
of rising «above the humblest level. 
With the coming of widespread indepen- 
dence in the '60s, the press 4d М 
risked either a very sharp. NE 10 
standards or else а total eclipse. 
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port to a better-paying job. Upon grad- 
uating, Reynald Olivier was promoted 
to editor of a daily newspaper on the 
island of Mauritius. Ojwando Abuor, a 
former herdsman who taught himself 
to write by scratching characters on 
his arm with a twig, became a top in- 
formation officer in Kenya. John Ka- 
yamba was appointed managing editor 
of government publications in Zambia 
at $4,500 a year—which puts him well 
up toward the top of Africa's financial 
aristocracy. 

Uhuru for Women. Pleased and 
proud that their students were doing so 
well, the I.P.I. faculties were nonethe- 
less concerned that graduates were go- 
ing back to jobs in the same old taboo- 
ridden social system. What is needed in 
modern Africa, says Director-designate 
Frank Barton, 41, who has spent 16 
years in African journalism, “is to erad- 
icate not only poverty and disease but 
also suffocating superstition and preju- 
dice. What stood dm Kenya was the 
need to do something to improve the 
role of women." 

After taking careful soundings and 
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Within the next decade, Hopkinson! pace 
and Barton expect their graduates no 
only to fill all the vacancies in Africa} 
journalism but also to contribute (ў 
hundreds of new weekly papers all mI fron 
the continent—in French, in English]? wS 
in the dialect of a district. “I doubt 5841 
if it’s possible," says Hopkinson, “for n to | 
a developing country to reach full de 1 lik 
velopment, to take its place with au? à 
thority in the modern world, if it lacks he 
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“J doubl 2% Scarfe protests that he does 
son, “for mean to insult anyone with his car- 
h full ded [like to see how far I can 
with a ЇЙ a face and still leave it recog- 
if it lacks He,” he says. “I’m captivated by 
|pers and human figure, although I often find 
оке” He insists that he enjoyed 
p upper-middle-class upbringing 
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dis first 19 years bedridden with 
(m. During that time—when he 
her fact, "drawing to relieve his frustra- 
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LYNDON JOHNSON 
Out of an attic filled with spurs. 


agency, he almost wished that he was 
back in bed. “This was the worst period 
Id ever been through," he recalls. “Т 
hate required drawing—doing things the 
way people want me to." He quit after 
a year and began to freelance. Despite 
the fact that he had never received any 
formal training, his sketches were 
snapped up fast by almost every news- 
paper and magazine in London. Work- 
ing out of an attic filled with spurs from 
medieval armor, Scarfe today produces 
a steady stream of subtle sketches and 
nightmarish *phantasmagoria" as well 
as cartoons. *Drawing is a painful proc- 
ess," he says. “I have to get myself in a 
trance. I just concentrate and eat steaks 
for several days. That usually gets me 
through.” 

Neither Right nor Left. Some observ- 
ers feel that as a cartoonist, Scarfe ex- 
hibits an almost fatal flaw: they argue 
that he lacks moral discrimination. “А 
great talent," says Punch Editor Ber- 
пага Hollowood, “but hes too much 
concerned with nostrils, nipples and na- 
vels." Scarfe could reply that his critics 
are too cocksure of iheir own politics 
and resent his lack of dogma. "I try to 
avoid any political bias in my cartoons," 
says Scarfe, who does indeed heap abuse 
on every shade of opinion. “Pm neither 
for the right nor for the left. I simply 
must deride what I consider unjust." 
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The papers 
crudely made 
most importan 


are clumsily written and 
up. Their ads are their 
t feature. Classified ads 
spill over onto the front page, and the 
news columns often promote the latest 
offerings of local merchants. Even so, 
the morning Mobile (Ala) Register 
(circ. 46,905) and the afternoon Mo- 
bile Press (circ. 71,483) had under- 


standable attractions for Publisher Sam 
Newhouse: the only dailies in town, 
are moneymakers, and they offer 
the burgeoning 


Gulf Coast region where the Newhouse 


they 


one more foothold in 
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CHARLES DE GAULLE 


empire has been busily expanding.* So 
Sam “bought” Mobile. 

For upwards of $27 million, New- 
house got the two papers, some choice 
downtown real estate consisting of a 
highly automated modern printing plant 
that he says is a “jewel” and, as an 
added bonus, the Pascagoula (Miss.) 
Chronicle (circ. 10,050). The deal also 
included half-interest in Mobile’s WKRG 
and WKRG-TV, which means that the 
FCC must give its approval before the 
bargain is finally sealed. 

In many towns where Newhouse tries 
to take over a paper, its ownership is 
likely to be downright hostile. In Mo- 
bile, he was warmly received. The ma- 
jority stockholders had been disturbed 
by paltry dividends, and they resented 
the hammer lock held on the papers by 
the local management. The stockholders 
were even more irked when manage- 
ment tried to squeeze the nearby Pasca- 
goula Chronicle out of business. 

It wrapped a page of Pascagoula 
news around the Mobile papers and 
started selling them in Pascagoula. The 
new edition, called the Mississippi Press 
Register, lost nearly $750,000, but the 
Chronicle lost heavily too. Chronicle 
President Ralph Nicholson decided to 
sell out—but not to the immediate com- 
petition. Canadian-born Publisher Lord 
Thomson bought the paper, then turned 
around and sold it to the Mobile papers 
for a hefty $1,200,000. 

After that, Newhouse raised his offer 
to more than $27,000,000, and various 
branches of the locally prominent Mc- 
Gowin family that held 53% of the 
stock decided to sell him their block of 
shares, giving him control of the com- 
pany. The deal had scarcely been con- 
summated before Newhouse arrived in 

town to inspect his latest acquisition— 
which boosts the number of newspapers 
he owns to 21. ks _ 


* Other Newhouse papers in Ше 
Huntsville (Ala.) Times 

News, bought in 19: 5, the: 
Picayune and Stat 
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GOLF 


Victory at Verdun 

Virtually no honor in golf has escaped 
Jack Nicklaus’ hammy hands in the five 
short years since he turned pro. Winner 
of the U.S. Open as a 22-year-old rook- 
ie, Ohio Fats has taken the P.G.A. 
championship once, the Masters three 
times. The only major title left was the 
British Open, which he had tried for 
and lost four times. 

Last week Jack got what Jack want- 
ed, but it took an awful lot of desire. 
The course this year was Scotland’s 
Muirfield links beside the Firth of 
Forth, a seaside torture pit that re- 
sembles Verdun after the battle. Bunk- 
ers like shell craters pock the narrow 
fairways, and the thick, encroaching 
rough grows three feet high in spots. 
“You need a search warrant to get in 
that stuff,’ complained South Africa’s 
Harold Henning. Adding to the misery, 
the howling winds dried the already fast 
greens to billiard-table speed. “It'll be 
the same for everybody,” sighed Nick- 
laus. “That’s the only thing you can say 
in its favor.” 

What was in Jack’s favor was his 
enormous strength—to blast the ball 
into the wind and slash through the 
matted rough. In the first two rounds, 
he managed to wedge his way out of 
the weeds for nine birdies and a five- 
under-par 137, one stroke ahead of 
England’s Peter Butler and three up on 
California’s Phil Rodgers. There were 
some hairy moments on the third day, 
when Rodgers shot a fantastic 30 on 
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NICKLAUS IN THE ROUGH 
With a search warrant . . 
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the back nine (par 35) to take a two- 
stroke lead, while Jack faltered to a 
bogey-filled 75, ended just a stroke 
ahead of Doug Sanders and two shots 
in front of Arnold Palmer and Welsh- 
man Dave Thomas. 

Then Jack pulled himself together, 
and some of the others fell apart. Phil 
Rodgers dropped out with a final round 
of 76; Palmer flailed around in the 
rough near the 10th hole for a miser- 
able triple-bogey seven that took him 
out of contention. The tournament be- 
came Sanders, Thomas and Nicklaus, 
all tied at one under par. Sanders and 
Thomas finished early, with scores of 
283, and sat around the clubhouse wait- 
ing for slow, methodical Jack. Out on 
the battlefield, Nicklaus slammed a per- 
fect drive down the middle of the 17th 
fairway, then hit a magnificent iron to 
the green within 15 feet of the cup. 
Barely missing the putt for an eagle 
three, he settled for a birdie on the par- 
five hole. That was it. A routine par on 
the 18th, and Jack finally had his Brit- 
ish Open—by one stroke. 


Up from the Basement 

There is lots of money to be made in 
professional golf—for a man, that is. A 
chap like North Carolina’s Randy Glo- 
ver didn’t have to win any of last year’s 
37 tournaments, could wind up 19th 
down the money list and still take home 
$42,522.11. Ladies' golf, with its small- 
er purses and fewer tournaments, is 
quite something else. Unless the gal 
happens to be Kathy Whitworth ($28,- 
658 in winnings last year) or Mickey 
Wright ($196,382 in twelve seasons) 
pro golf is strictly egg salad—and some- 
times not much of that. 

Consider the fortunes of Sandra Spu- 
zich, 29, who fared well as an amateur 
and set out to make it as a pro when 
she tired of teaching elementary school 
back home in Indiana. In four years 
she has competed in'105 tournaments, 
never winning, but*finishing in the top 
ten 28 times. Her official take-home 
pay: $5,493 the first year, $3,790 the 
second, and $8,928 last year when she 
ranked No. 12 on the money list. In 
her first twelve tournaments this year, 
her purses came to $2,595, barely 
enough to keep a girl in nylons. Was 
Sandra discouraged? She sure was. But 
she refused to quit. A St. Louis teach- 
ing pro helped ber work on her swing, 
moving her stance closer to the ball 
for more length and accuracy. She 
asked Mickey Wright to help with her 
putting; Mickey caught some ‘minute 
flaws and dispensed some “sisterly ad- 
vice. “She gave’ me tips to slow me 
down,” said Sandra, "little things like 
remembering to take a deep breath.” 

Two weeks аро, Sandra went north 
for the tour’s biggest tournament—the 
men’s Open-at the 
Hazeltine National Golf Club in Chas- 
ka, Minn. Nobody paid attention the 
first day when she shot a 75, wound up 
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... and tips from Mickey. |, Ordina 
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in fourth place, four strokes beneath 
Mickey Wright. Then Mickey and tg: 46; V 
other stars started ballooning to nm Jack 
high 70s in the 90? heat. And there was: smaller 
Sandra coolly shooting a steady 74 thera conside 
second day. Going into the final round He gave 
she was actually ahead—for the frsburline th 
time in her pro career—with a опе. obeying 
stroke lead over Mickey and Cerolueline te 
Mann. “It’s a dream,” said Sandra, "пел hui 
wonder when I’m going to wake up.” dabove, 
On the first hole she skulled a fata three- 
way wood into the rough, then three boat's 1 
putted for a double bogey. But T bd | 
was the end of the jitters. Taking hen i hoss 
deep breaths like Mickey told her Їй” 
she rolled in a 20-ft. birdie putt of 
the fourth hole, canned a 25-ft pul 
for another on the seventh, chipped ! 


14th, and drilled а рег 
within 18 in. of the сир 
fourth birdie on the 16th. Ste e 
seven-foot putt on the 17th o ond 
birdie. That was enough for 
stroke victory over Ca 
two strokes over Mickey. costi. © 
basement too long," said a E Й 
cepting her $4,000 winner s S the 
nice to get upstairs and se | 
other half lives." 
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| $0. е. Winning, in all wa- 
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| Е designed for. Most ocean 
i У at best compromises, partly 
d and partly for fami- 
Ping, The Cal-40s are all busi- 
— СИ finery, heavy on sail and 
| КЕТ (15,500 Ibs.) hull that 
бл nose at the intricate rites of 
Р IP е official formula that calcu- 
IL vaterline length against sail area 
к (germine the boat’s racing handi- 
ey | Ordinarily a designer slaves to 
| үе the lowest possible rating, thus 
es behind: highest handicap. Designer Bill Lap- 
y and theth, 46, who had been teaming with 
ng to their Jack Jensen, 40, for five years 
| there wa: smaller fiber-glass models, didn't 
ady 74 ба consider the matter. 
inal round He gave his boat four more feet of 
г the бге than customary for a 40-foot- 
th a оё obeying а simple logic: a longer 
and Cardlueline tends to make а boat faster. 
Sandra, еп hung an immense 700 sq. ft. of 
keup.” Jabove, counterbalancing it with a 
led а fita three-ton fin keel, while keeping 
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the wind. Inste i 
d. Instead of streamlini 
rudder into the keel, he аре 


she 5 
ы т well aft, which gives such 
Ong leverage that a twelve-year-old 
child has handled a Cal-40 in 40-knot 
winds. The bold tinkering gi he C 
AO Rn Kering gives the al- 
: almost prohibitively high ratmg 
of at least 31.1 for a 40-ft. boat. Theo- 
retically she ought to be five feet longer 
and she ought to lose. Thing is, she vilis. 
Far Cry. So far, 75 Cal-40s have 
popped out of Jensen's mold in Costa 
Mesa, Calif, and more are coming at 
the rate of three per month. Fully 
equipped, a Cal-40 goes for around 
$35,000, a far cry from the $60,000 to 
$100,000 that some ocean sailors spend 
on their custom-built boats. 
. Of course, по blue-water yachtsman 
is completely happy unless he can find 
something to grouse about. "She's noisy 
and her fiber-glass hull sweats so that 
she's definitely clammy," says America's 
Cup Veteran Bus Mosbacher, whose 
Cal-40 finished a respectable eighth in 
the Newport-Bermuda race. Others 
complain that she lacks speed on a 
reach (sailing across the wind) and 
shudder at her dumpy, short-bowed, 
ugly-duckling looks. "Why don't you 
make your boats prettier?” asked a 
friend recently. Grinned Designer Lap- 
worth, “They get prettier every time 
they win.” 


BASEBALL 


The Ghost Arises 


Over the last 16 years, Mickey Mantle 
has come a long way from Commerce, 
Okla. This season it looked as though 
he had all but stopped. The once grand 
365 of 1957 has withered to .281, and 
Mantle, his aching legs taped from ankle 
to thigh, has seemed merely a $100,000 
ghost of a great, while the once fear- 
some New York Yankees flounder in 
eighth place, 194 games behind the 
leading Baltimore Orioles. к 

Nothing can save ће Yanks this year. 
But Mantle, 34, keeps trying. In Boston 
he came to 
the plate in the first inning and slammed 


leftfield screen, ‹ 1 
crowd of 14,922 gave him a standing 
ovation. Next night the old outpatient 
blasted two more, 


Senators to make it eight in SIX days. 

Last week, with the Yanks locked in a 

2-2 tie against the Red Sox, Mantle came 

to bat with two men оп, two out, in the 

bottom of the ninth. Boom! He cracked 

a game-winning homer 380 ft. into the 

rightfield seats. Next night, once more 

against Washington, he walloped two 
others in а doubleheader. That gave 
him 18 for the season and 491 for his 

eer. 

em feeling better all the time,” said 
Mickey. That was just before he tried 
too hard, pulled a leg muscle, and had 
to go back to the dugout for a week. 
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The Fund of Funds offers a portfolio of 


leading United States mutual investment 
funds and fund management companies, 
selected for comparative performance and 
future growth potential. 

The Fund of Funds; MT, International 
Investment. Trust; and Research Investing 
Corporation (RIC) are offered under ТЛе 
IOS* Investment Program. 


Asset Value Total Assets 
Tuv d Per Share (in millions) 
The Fund of Funds $ 18.75 $ 425.4 
rs $ 725 $ 474 
RIC $ 15.15 $ 58.9 


* INVESTORS OVERSEAS SERVICES|largest 
Mutual Fund and investment program distributor 
specializing in the international market/1,000 Asso- 
ciates serve clients in 116 countries on six con- 
tinents/complete financial planning services. 
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LAW 


TRIALS 


Kafka Goes to Court 

Does anyone ever get a fair trial in 
court? Though U.S. trials are aimed at 
discovering the truth and dispensing 
justice, the parties to the trials are real- 
ly seeking triumph and justification. The 
very phrase “adversary system" denotes 
a bitter duel rather than a disinterested 


with each individuals "age, race, na- 
tionality, sex, profession, religion—all 
his lifetime experience." Most people 
hear only what they want to hear. To 
an insecure professor, for example, the 
overheard phrase “ten-year plan" may 
well sound like “tenure plan.” 

After forgetting most of what he sees 
or hears “within a matter of hours or 
days,” says Marshall, a witness typically 


BERT CANN 


wd 


GILBERT & SULLIVAN'S TRIAL BY JURY 
The essence of trial is battle. 


inquiry. Worse, the duelers tend to in- 
dulge in trickery, and fight with “make- 
believe” evidence that often bears scant 
relation to the facts at issue. 

So charges Manhattan Lawyer James 
Marshall in Law and Psychology in 
Conflict (Bobbs-Merrill; $5.95). A 
leading civil rights lawyer in the 1930s, 
Marshall, 70, is a well-known political 
scientist. In his sobering new book, he 
finds the U.S. trial system guilty of woe- 
ful ignorance of elementary psychology. 
Not only is truth highly elusive in “a 
field dominated by hostility,’ he says, 
but the law wrongly assumes that wit- 
nesses can “see accurately, hear accu- 
rately and recall accurately.” Man is 
so subjective, Marshall argues, that the 
law's naive reliance on his "factual" 
testimony is almost laughable. 

Team Trauma. As an experienced 
trial lawyer, Marshall is unsurprised 
that two witnesses rarely report the 
same set of facts about an auto acci- 
dent, “ап exceedingly complex and sud- 
den occurrence taking less than ten 
seconds." For one thing, witnesses over- 
estimate time and distance according 
to how endangered they feel. They dis- 
agree on how fast the same car was 
going by as much as 25%. Perception 

also varies with physi conten 

struating women, for example, re- 

act Й бше older резо 
less facility for perception of o SS 
depth. Interpretive judgments may vary 
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appears at a trial months or years later, 
retaining only his most emotional mem- 
ories. Various studies suggest that crime 
details are best recollected by “puni- 
tive" people, notably policemen who 
yearn for convictions. Conversely, a 
forgetful witness is often highly coach- 
able and potentially perjurious because 
he fears to let the side down. “These 
are adversary proceedings," says Mar- 
shall, “and if his side wins, the witness 
shares in a form ofesocial reward that 
reinforces his 'self-constancy.' ” 
Marshall even finds fault with the rules 
of direct апа cross examination, which 
prevent а witness from telling any more 
than lawyers want him to tell. Spon- 
taneous narrative would be far more 
revealing and probably more accurate. 
As it stands, says Marshall, “testimony 
is constantly dissected and contradicted 
and reshaped toward partisan ends. 
That is the essence of a trial; it is not 
a scientific or philosophic quest for 
some absolute truth, but a bitter pro- 
ceeding in which evidence is cut into 
small pieces, distorted, analyzed, chal- 
lenged by the opposition, and recon- 
structed imperfectly in summation.” 
Collective Error. As a result, con- 
fused jurors “respond to witnesses in the 
same manner as witnesses do to the in- 
cident itself, Each juror is himself a wit- 
ness to each witness, perceiving and in- 
terpreting the testimony through the 
lenses he has ground out of his own ex- 
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TELEVISION 
Panic Buttons 


xii а Los Angeles street corner last 
ек, solicitors for Audience Surveys 
Inc. Invited passers-by to a free “eve- 
ning of entertainment" at a theater on 
Sunset Boulevard. The entertainment 
consisted of previews of two new tele- 
vision series, and all that the survey 
company asked of its audience was that 
each guest manipulate a rheostat-like 
dial during the show—twist it counter- 
clockwise toward "very dull" or clock- 
wise toward "very good" as the mood 
struck. On both coasts, CBS's Program 


3 ee А 
RANDOM CRITICS IN LOS ANGELES 


Analyzer Unit conducts similar screen- 
ings, except that CBS's sample viewers 
Is but buttons—pushing 
like what they 


the red one when they don’t. This 


operate not dia 
the green one when they 


see, 


week the previewers will also be wired 
for sounding. Audience Surveys Inc. will 
device that measures Ie- 
odes attached to the 
the electrodes measure basal 
if a sampler is re- 
the show, there is 


start using à 
actions by electr 
fingers; 
skin resistance, and 
laxed and enjoying 
literally no sweat. 

Petticoat Slip. 


great and growing im 
programming 
Noel was 
coming come 
ticoats, 
“preteste 
and buxom Chi 
ing the screening, 


d" badly. Every time 


Such pseudoscientific 


testing of off-the-sidewalk critics has а 
pact on network 


decisions. Actress Chris 
dropped from CBS's forth- 
dy series Pistols and Pet- 


with the explanation that she 
blonde 


Chris came on-camera dur- 
there was an inex- 
plicable plunge in the graph line that 
records the composite reaction of the 
button pushers. Similarly, negative read- 
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ings caused the jettisoning of an entire 
subplot from Pistols and Petticoats, and 
the replacement of ten other projected 
series performers. The previewers have 
even assumed script control over ABC's 
new That Girl. Bowing to the graphs, 
producers have ordered rewrites that 
will emphasize the heroine's acting ca- 
reer and change her boy friend from an 
American Indian named Don Blue Sky 
to a reporter named Don Hollinger. 
TV people call the electronic pre- 
testing gimmick "The Machine"—when 
they can't think of something worse. 
Chris Noel, who lost $20,000 in other 
TV offers while waiting for the ma- 
chine's verdict, says bitterly: "Its one 
thing to have been a bad actress, which 
І know I wasn't, or to have someone 
like the producer tell me he didn't like 


SHEEDY AND LONG 


ELECTRODES FOR MEASURING REACTIONS 
The word from the sidewalks. 


me. But why should some jerk they 
dragged in off the street have the right 
to push a button and say whether or 
not I should play in the series?" Veter- 
an Producer Herbert (The Defenders) 
Brodkin wonders: “How you would en- 
joy a Broadway show if at every mo- 
ment you were conscious of having to 
push a button or turn a dial?" 

Mortality Reduction. Defenders of 
the system contend that it is economi- 
cally unavoidable. Pretesting, they say, 
is in effect prerating—a means of antic- 
ipating and then eliminating the shows 
likely to fail. This year 4096 of the 
1965-66 shows went down the drain, 
and the development price of replace- 
ment programming costs a budget- 
breaking $50 million. Audience Sur- 
veys officials claim that their system is 
92% accurate; that is, their pretesting 
weeds out all but 8% of the shows that 
are destined to be unpopular. Yet most 
scriptwriters, performers and directors 
echo the sentiments of Producer Brod- 


kin, who argues that the system is “de- 2 


vised for idiots by idiots." —— 

The random sampler зот 
have more influence Over- 
casting than the 
ing control thana 


say on the story line than the writers. 
Considering the crucial nature of their 
decisions, the sidewalk critics ought to 
be paid at least as much as the creative 
geniuses of the network programming 
departments. Actually, they do their 
work for free. Their only satisfaction 
comes from knowing that they, with the 
programming professionals and the 
1,200 Nielsen families whose TV sets 
are monitored by the ratings service 
(see following story), share responsibili- 
ty for the uniformly poor quality of 
network TV series. 


Tripped on the Riggings 


The dragon of televisionland is the 
Nielsen ratings service, and this spring 
its foes gleefully thought that they had 
found a white knight to slay it. Their 
champion was Richard (“Rex”) Spar- 
ger, an ex-reporter and former Okla- 
homa state legislator, who boasted pub- 
licly that he "could make a hit of 
a show that was a failure." He also 
claimed that he had kited the ratings of 
four programs, notably last February's 
CBS special An Evening with Carol 
Channing.* 

His method was to sleuth out—in a 
way still not fully known—the names 
of 58 of the super-secret Nielsen sam- 
ple of i,200 households. He mailed 
them questionnaires before the Chan- 
ning special, asked questions about the 
commercials on the show, enclosed $3 
with each questionnaire and promised 
to send the viewers another $5 each 
after they mailed in the completed form. 

The A. C. Nielsen Co., which repeat- 
edly warns its sample audience against 
such tampering attempts, uncovered 
and thwarted Sparger’s scheme well be- 
fore the air date of the Channing show. 
Nielsen sued Sparger for $1,500,000 
for “impairment of confidence in the 
accuracy of the measurement service 
and the security of the sample.” The 
suit also charged that 1) Sparger used 
privileged information gathered as a 
onetime congressional investigator of 
the ratings industry, and 2) he “con- 
cluded that it would be possible to ob- 
tain substantial sums of money [for 
rigging shows] on behalf of interested 
parties.” The company immediately de- 
ployed private eyes in search of those 
interested parties. 

Wait For Santa Claus. One possibil- 
ity was Charles F. Lowe, who is Car- 
ol Channing’s husband, manager and 
sometime producer. In pretrial hear- 
ings, Sparger swore that he had met 
Lowe only casually, had spoken on the 
phone with him at most twice, and had 
not “received any money from Mr. 
Lowe for any purpose.” Double check- 
ing, Nielsen detectives got two deposi- 
tions to the contrary. The first, from 
Bell Telephone companies, revealed that 
Sparger and Lowe had recently ex- 


i he names of the 
* Sparger shifts around t mes 
v bres programs. Industry E c 
lieve he was interested primarily in the Chan- 


ning show. 
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changed not two but at least 40 calls. 
The second, from a woman teller at 
Oklahoma City’s Liberty National Bank, 
disclosed that she had cashed for Spar- 
ger a $4,000 check made out to him 
by Lowe; she added that on the mid- 
night before Nielsen filed suit, Sparger 
had phoned her saying “something like 
‘Santa Claus will take care of you’ "— 
for clamming up. m 

Before these depositions came out, 
Lowe denied to the press that he had 
ever done business with Sparger. He 
also signed an affidavit, say Nielsen 
spokesmen, indicating that he had no 
connection with any rigging. To debate 
the contradictory evidence, lawyers for 
Nielsen, Sparger and Lowe met in Chi- 
cago over the July 4 weekend. Nielsen's 
man suggested that the company would 
drop the suit if Sparger would make a 
complete, Nielsen-ghosted public con- 
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LOWE & CHANNING 
Higher than a kite. 


fession of his activities and Lowe would 
pay $100,000 to cover the company's 
expenses in the case. Sparger and Lowe 
rejected the terms;-with that, Nielsen 
publicly showed off a microfilm of the 
Sparger-Lowe check and the damning 
depositions. ' 

Who Needed Help? In reply, Lowe 
contended that his $4,000 payment to 
Sparger was only for a survey of the 
show's “commercial effectiveness," pre- 
sumably by polling viewers. Such an 
analysis is commonly made by sponsors 
if not by producers. In any case, Lowe 
noted, it is *ridicülous and incredible 
to believe that Carol Channing should 
need any help,” because in both the 
Nielsen and Arbitron ratings, her spe- 
cial outdrew the second-place show in 
the time slot by millions of viewers. And 
even if somebody wished to rig the rat- 
ings, it would seem ridiculous for him 
to pay by check. 

Nielsen’s chief фа lawyer, George 
McBurney, conceded! that his evidence 
so far is only circumstantial. *But you've 
got to admit,” he added, “that it’s pretty 
good. And this is just the start.” 
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Gold Cup; of a crushed chest follow. 7 
ing the disintegration of his hydroplane | 
while jockeying for position at 160 | 
m.p.h. in the 58th Gold Cup race on | 
the Detroit River, thus becoming the § 
fourth hydroplaner to die in compeli- — & 
tion in two weeks. 3] 
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Died. Raymond Hilliard, 58, welfare 
administrator who held the old-fash- 
ioned belief that the able-bodied should 
work for their relief checks, finding 
them employment as gas-station at- 
tendants, bus boys and such, an d | 
he practiced first as head of Метрос | 
City’s relief program from 19 i 
1951, and for the past twelve years = 
public-aid chief in Chicago, where ji 
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39,000 people off relief rolls Ш 
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CINEMA 


ing pace with Grant. Samantha nips 
through her first comedy role with such 
unexpected verve that she will probably 
be asked to impersonate plucky, roman- 
tic dream girls for years to come. Con- 
fronted by an office pal while a couple 
of drowsy strangers storm her bath- 
room one morning, she dryly quips: 
“The others don't get up until noon." 
Altogether, Don’t Run is champion- 
class drollery—slight, stylish, graceful, 
and abrim with evidence that Holly- 
wood’s honorable high-comedy tradi- 
tions are being well preserved. 


Odyssey of Vengeance 
Nevada Smith is an excerpt from The 
Carpetbaggers, blown into a wide- 


screen western roomy enough to accom- 
modate some of the sex and violence 
missing from the first, expurgated movie 
version of Harold Robbins' bestseller. 
Turning a thankless bit part created by 
the late Alan Ladd into a title role for 
Steve McQueen, Nevada follows a half- 
breed boy on an odyssey of vengeance 
in pursuit of three professional gunmen 
who murdered his white father, raped 
and skinned his Indian mother. 

McQueen appears to have spilled the 
last of his Indian blood before the cam- 
eras began turning. Tightly wound, un- 
mistakably modern, he looks as if he 
would be more at home in the saddle of 
a Harley-Davidson than on a horse. He 
lends presence but not substance to the 
simple, single-minded character written 
by Scenarist John Michael Hayes. 

Veteran Director Henry Hathaway 
delivers every shock of the linear plot 
without striving for subtlety. Among 
the sweaty stereotypes encountered, 
Brian Keith rings true as an amiable 
peddler who teaches young Nevada how 
to shoot. Keith warns the lad to give 
up his search for the killers, or *root 
with them in the garbage." Nevada pre- 
fers to root, and finds plenty of raw 
material. A winsome Kiowa Indian 
prostitute (Janet Margolin) and a Cajun 
slattern (Suzanne Pleshette) lend im- 
moral support before he finally corners 
and cripples the third and last gunman 
(Karl Malden) after joining his band of 
cutthroats. Nevada Smith unreels in 
refulgent color against a sweep of rocky 
crags and sagebrush more magnificent 
than usual, as though Cinematographer 
Lucien Ballard had tried to fill the back- 
ground with something that might en- 
dure longer than the coarse-grained 
melodrama up front. 


Fey Fun 

Modesty Blaise, based loosely on the 
adventures of a British comic-strip her- 
oine, presumably intends to poke fun 
at the James Bond. school of chic, sexy 
savagery. The damage done to the cho- 
sen target is negligible, but this parroty 
parody adds up to a near disaster. As- 
suming a knowing superiority over its 
prototypes, Modesty is less а spoof than 
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Apparently baffled or bemused by 
her first English-speaking role, Ttaly's 
Monica Vitti plays Modesty as haute 
couture: black jump suit for tussling 
with a would-be lover; slinky silk for 
all-out assaults; a peekaboo cape for 
evenings of casual intrigue. Ostensibly, 
Modesty is a retired criminal genius 
hired by the British government to 
save a shipment of diamonds en route | 
to an oil-rich Middle Eastern sheikdom. | 
The diamonds are neglected, though, 
while Director Joseph Losey (The Serv- 
ant) and Scenarist Evan Jones impro- 
vise humorous asides that savor of sick 
sex and smartness. As Modesty's aide- 
de-camp and partner in song (this is the 
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VITTI AS "MODESTY" 
Malice in marzipan. 


anything-goes brand of moviemaking), 
Terence Stamp plays a knife-wielding 
thug who first appears abed with a dark- 
skinned trollop, throws a shiv after her 
as she dresses and steals away. Modes- 
ty's archfoe is Gabriel (Dirk Bogarde), 
a faggoty Edwardian fop who flounces 
around an op-art seaside castle that 
looks rather like marzipan. Under a 
lavender parasol, he sips bluish liquids 
from a huge goblet with a goldfish 
swimming in its depths, keeps languor- 
ous boys and a sadistic lady psychopath 
on the premises. “I am the villain of the 
piece, and I have to condemn you to 
death,” he purrs to Modesty. To which 
she purrs back: “But I am the heroine. 
Don't I get away?” 
Before an army of Arabs rides to the. 
rescue by horse and hydrofoil, Modesty 
unreels a few reasonably sturdy gags _ | 
thee 
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RELIGION 


SECTS 
A Text from the Early Church 


Christian faith proclaims that Jesus 
was God's divine son. But church his- 
torians have long known that certain 
Jewish followers of Christ, in the early 
decades after his death, regarded him 
as merely another prophet of Israel, 
and denounced Peter and Paul for 
preaching his message to the Gentiles. 
Now extraordinary new light has been 
cast on the beliefs of one such sect of 
Jewish Christians known as the Nas- 
soreans or Nazarenes, in the form of a 
medieval Arab manuscript discovered 
in the archives of Istanbul. Biblical 
Scholar David Flusser of Jerusalem's 
Hebrew University, one of the world's 
ranking experts on early church history, 
calls the discovery “as important for the 
story of the first Christians as the Dead 
Sea Scrolls were for understanding the 
pre-Christian background." 

The document itself is a rambling, 
600-page manuscript, written by the 
10th century Moslem theologian, Abd- 
al-Jabbar. About 140 pages of his text 
consist of an Arabic translation of a 
much older Syriac account of Nazarene 
beliefs, probably dating from the Sth 
century and presumably written by 
members of the sect. The Nazarenes, 
who claimed descent from Jesus’ first 
disciples, were driven out of Palestine 
into Syria around 62 A.D. after a bit- 
ter quarrel with other Christians. 

Primitive Faith. The book was un- 
earthed by an Oxford Islamic scholar, 
Dr. Samuel Stern, who just in pass- 
ing told Hebrew University Philosopher 
Shlomo Pines about it. Pines, also an 
expert on early Christian history, con- 
cluded that the text accurately reflected 

"the primitive faith of the Nazarenes, 
whose doctrines had previously been 
known through polemics against them 
by such orthodox theologians of the 
early church as Jerome and Epiphanius. 

Abd-al-Jabbar’s account of the Naza- 
renes is widely at variance with previous 
conceptions about the sect. Although 
Jerome claimed that the Nazarenes be- 
lieved in Christ’s divinity, the book de- 
clares that they regarded Joseph as the 
natural father of Jesus, whose Passion 
and death were proof that he was sim- 
ply a great prophet and righteous man. 
On the grounds that Jesus himself was 
an observant Jew, the Nazarenes prac- 
ticed circumcision, abstained from eat- 
ing forbidden foods, faced toward Jeru- 
salem when praying, and observed the 
Sabbath on Saturday instead of Sun- 
day. The Nazarenes refused to celebrate 
Christmas, which they regarded as a 
pagan feast. 

Much of the Nazarene text copied 
by Abd-al-Jabbar consists of polemics 

against St. Paul, charging that he hereti- 
cally substituted Roman customs for the 
i hings of Jesus and falsely 
authentic teaching God. What in- 
proclaimed him to be Goe. 
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trigues scholars far more, however, is 
the presence of passages with a strik- 
ingly Gospel-like ring, including sev- 
eral previously unknown sayings attrib- 
uted to Jesus. One such teaching, as 
translated by Pines: "I shall not judge 
men nor call them to account for their 
actions. He who sent me will do this." 

Judas' Trickery. The text also gives 
two versions of Christ's Passion, which 
differ from those in the canonical Gos- 
pels. One of these accounts suggests that 
Judas tricked the Jews by delivering to 
them another man in the place of Jesus. 
This unknown victim denied explicitly 
before Herod and Pilate that he was the 
Messiah, as his accusers charged. In this 
version, Herod, not Pilate, took a basin 
of water and washed his hands of the 
accused man's blood to indicate that he 
found no guilt in him. Herod then im- 
prisoned the supposed Jesus for the 
night; but the next morning he was 
seized by angry Jews who tortured and 
finally crucified him. The other Passion 
story follows the account found in the 
Gospel according to John, but more 
strongly places on the Jews the responsi- 
bility for Jesus' Crucifixion. 

Pines and Flusser believe that the 
Nazarene text gives added weight to 
the theory of some scholars that a ma- 
jority of Jesus' early followers in Pales- 
tine, rather than just a dissident few, did 
not accept his divinity. Christian Bibli- 
cists in Jerusalem, none of whom have 
yet had a chance to examine the docu- 
ment, readily concede its significance, 
but they understandably question Flus- 
ser's sweeping conclusion that “we will 
have to revise our thinking about the 
origins of Christianity." They believe 
that the primary value of the document 
will probably prove to be the new in- 
sight it provides into the beliefs of a 
minor sect of heretics that has long since 
been lost to history. 
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shock after shock since police attacked 
а Broup of picketing priests j d 
last M Sts in Barcelona 
h ay. Four Catholic publicati 
ave defied the hierarchy’ SAPE 
RE ys wishes b 
referring to the incident Л 
them w —and three of 
ere promptly banned by nervous 
Bovernment censors. Last month, af 
leaders of the 200,000-member Catho- 
lic Action approved a resolution calling 
for separation of church and state, the 
bishops denounced the statement as be- 
E too political in intent, then banned 
a р MR of the organization. 
Catholic Acti epairmen. In defiance, 
on members two weeks 
ago took part in a demonstration of 
3,500 Madrid workers seeking higher 
wages. Priests and seminarians seem al- 
most equally restive, in search of change 
and experiment. In San Sebastian, for 
example, after students for the priest- 
hood refused to attend certain spiritual 
exercises at the diocesan seminary, 
Bishop Lorenzo  Bereciaurta closed 
down its theological department and ex- 
pelled five of the rebels. And in a suburb 
of troublesome Barcelona last week, five 
priests opened a motorcycle repair shop 
ina slum, boldly announcing that they 
intended to become "worker priests." 

The basic cause of the Spanish tur- 
moil is that the Catholic hierarchy has 
been unwilling or unable to achieve the 
same kind of progressive evolution with- 
in the church that has transformed other 
aspects of Spain. Perhaps the single 
most conservative group of prelates in 
the church, the 82 Spanish bishops av- 
erage 65 years of age; all owe their ap- 
pointments to Franco,* and most are 
old enough to still think of him pri- 
marily as the savior whose crusade 
spared the church from the terrors of 
Communism. By contrast, most of Ca- 
tholicism's influential lay leaders, and 
almost half of its 34,500 priests, are un- 
der 40. Many of the priests are of work- 
ing-class origin, and feel strongly that 
the church has lost touch with the mass- 
es. They accuse the hierarchy of doing 
little to implement the reforms of Vati- 
can II, and generally regard Franco's au- 
thoritarianism as incompatible with the 
council's declarations on political free- 
dom and liberty of conscience. — 

Tlie Pace of Change. The conflict be- 
tween the hierarchy and its flock is a 
tragic but perhaps inevitable clash be- 
tween generations in which merit can be 
found on both sides. As one sympathet- 
ic Spanish layman put it, “The bishops 
fear a return to the chaos of the past, 
and with good reason. "Yet the younger 
clergy. which is not burdened with 
Spanish history, looks to the future. 
Both aging prelates and youthful priests 
agree that а transformation of the 
church in the light of the council is in- 
evitable; what divides them is the pace 


of such change- 


* According to the 1953  Concordat, the Span- 
ish government and the Papal Nuncio jointly 
suggest to the Pope the names of six accepta- 
ble candidates for a vacant see Rome narrows 
the choice to three men, one of whom is then 


selected by the government. 
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MUSIC is a matter of 
interpretation, temperament. It lives only in 
performance. In reporting on the arts, TIME — 
is concerned with the performer as much as 
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Freud's Disciple 


LOVE'S BODY by Norman О. Brown. 
276 pages. Random House. $5.95. 


When someone asks Norman O. 
Brown to summarize his theories, he 
points to a colored print of Hierony- 
mus Bosch's 15th century triptych, ТЛе 
Garden of Earthly Delights, which 
hangs in his office. The first panel is an 
idyllic study of Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden. The centerpiece shows 
an orgiastic wrangle of naked men and 
women. The third panel is a wildly sur- 
realistic version of Hell in which a liz- 
ardlike demon sits in judgment, defe- 
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DETAIL FROM BOSCH'S “DELIGHTS” (SCENE 2) 
Where even the 


cating doomed sinners into a hole in 
the ground. 

Most people would say that Bosch 
was depicting 1) man before the Fall, 
2) man sinning, and 3) man paying for 
his transgressions. But Author Brown, 
52, a professor of classics and com- 
parative literature at the University of 
Rochester, is not most people. He ar- 
gues that Bosch was an Adamite, a 
member of the heretical sect that prac- 
ticed coitus reservatus—sex without or- 
gasm—in homage to the innocent eroti- 
cism that Adam knew before the Fall. 
That being the case, says Brown, the 
third panel may really depict Bosch’s 
version of the here and now, while the 
center scene illustrates the joyful, un- 
inhibited sensuality that the Adamites 
wanted mankind to practice. 

Sexual Golden Age. Brown goes 
along with Bosch. He believes that man- 
kind's greatest enemy, the skulking kill- 

er of iaughter and freedom, is sexual 
repression. He first propounded this 
thesis ina 1959 book called Life Against 4 
Death, That book was ai jenera 
by both critics and the p MES s 
new volume, Loves Body, а 9 
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revelatory comments enlarging and 
elaborating on the same theme, should 
do much better. For one thing, a few 
important critics have belatedly re- 
viewed Life Against Death, and the 
London Observer has placed it on two 
outstanding-books lists. Now, with more 
than 50,000 copies in print, it ranks 
alongside David Riesman's The Lonely 
Crowd and J.R.R. Tolkien's The Fel- 
lowship of the Ring as one of the under- 
ground books that undergraduates feel 
they must read to be with it. 

In Love's Body, Brown cites a long 
catalogue of thinkers, from Roheim 
(Aphrodite: or The Woman with a Pe- 
nis) to Zimmer (On the Significance of 
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master never trod. 


the Indian Tantric Yoga), to make his 
point that mankind is largely unaware 
of its own desires, is hostile to life, and 
is bent on self-destruction. Brown’s cult- 
ists usually interpret his mystical rumi- 
nations as an attack on the accepted 
Christian concepts of history and be- 
havior, but Brown really seems to ad- 
vocate the complete abolition of 20th 
century civilization. If all trappings of 
civilization were put aside, he believes, 
all repressions would go with them. 
Man could then attain a golden age 
of sexuality—not just of the genital 
variety, which in itself, he believes; 
imposes a kindof tyranny—but of 
the uninhibited, innocent sexuality that, 
according to Freud, controls man’s ac- 
tions from womb to tomb. 

Eternal Eros. Pure Freudians are 
Tare nowadays, but Brown is so wor- 
shipful that he applies Freudian inter- 
pretations where Freud’ never reached. 
He justifies this by seeing Freud as a 
Columbus who had time to go so far 
on uncharted sea$ and no farther. Some- 
‘times Brown makes slight alterations in 
Freud’s pioneering map when he feels 
it is necessary, but more often he exalts 
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Dick Goodwin, of Boston, Tufts, andi 
Harvard Law School, was one of Pres 
dent Kennedy’s young brain-stormers 
Not yet 30, reputed to be as eloquent 
as the peerless Ted Sorensen but faster 
with his ghostwriting pen, he turned 
out the basic draft of J.F.K.’s famed) 
Alliance for Progress speech. Later 
L.B.J. tapped him for help in composz 
ing the even more famed Great Society® 
address. | 

Though he has now moved from they 
White House to a Wesleyan Universi 
ty fellowship, Goodwin still hankers tof 
shape national policy. His reflections ong 
Viet Nam, expanded from a recen 
New Yorker magazine article, e 
kind of memo to L.B.J. А flashy к 
not always illuminating exercise, ite n 

di i bably like а 900 
up sounding improbe 
hawk trying to placate hot doves. к 
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...in the swiftly-moving weeks ahead can 


keep you and your family confidently well- 


informed on every field of man's endeavor 


...on Art, Books, Cinema, Education... The Mi 


Hemisphere, Law, Medicine, Modern Liv- li | 
ing, Music... The U. S., Press, Religion, | | 
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lies all around the free world...families 


| who not only read TIME but who vote it | | | 
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RICHARD GOODWIN 
Flashy but not always illuminating. 


readings of recent history. The nature 
of the struggle isn't simply freedom 
versus anti-freedom. It is partly a civil 
war, partly a case of "internal aggres- 
sion." The “credibility of our military 
power" is what is at stake. It is not the 
presence of a Communist government 
in Saigon but an American military de- 
feat that would shake the non-Commu- 
nist governments of Asia. The U.S. can- 
not surrender, he writes, and should 
not withdraw. 

Argument No. 3 concerns future U.S. 
policy. Goodwin does not differ with 
L.B.J. when he advocates a “parallel 
course” of fighting and offering to ne- 
gotiate. He cannot understand why the 
enemy does not see the point. *Hanoi's 
unwillingness to negotiate is one of the 
great mysteries of the war.” Goodwin 
leans to the dove school of thought that 
wants the Saigon government revamped 
to include Buddhists and neutralists and 
others more acceptable to the Viet 
Cong. 

Academic. He does not question 
President Johnson's “painful, consistent 
desire to avoid military defeat while 
"resisting proposals to enlarge the con- 
flict.” And though he wrote his book 
before the U.S. struck the petroleum 
targets at Haiphong and Hanoi, he fore- 
saw that the President would find it 
necessary to move “imperceptibly” in 
the direction of more blows against 
North Viet Nam. 

Goodwin opposed that move, and in 
fact recommended a slowdown or halt 
in the рае of North Viet Nam, an 
argument that is now academic. More 
to the'point*s-his case for the “pacifica- 
tion” of South Viet Nam. Her 
must commit Mec mili 
is needed, whatever lives om 

pended) to clear the gue і 
the countryside—not to hes 
Cong in pursuit of an unlikely surrer 
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country, mile by painful mile." 
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THECOMMUNIST PARTY APPARATUS by 
Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov. 422 pages. 
Regnery. $10. 


In 1961, the author of this book read 
an article їп Kommunist, an official 
Communist Party periodical published 
in Moscow, deploring the fact that the 
party structure had never been thor- 
oughly analyzed in print. Then and 
there, Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov de- 
cided to correct the oversight. The re- 
sult will not reap any literary honors, 
for it is heavy-footed. And, as Avtork- 
hanov himself admits, the book will not 
win the Lenin Peace Prize either. Em- 
bedded in its dense pages is the convic- 
tion that the free world can never get 
along with Communist Russia. 

In the light of recent relaxations un- 
der Russia's new regime, not everyone 
will share Avtorkhanov's dark prospect. 
But whatever ‘his conclusions, he is sin- 
gularly qualified to examine the anato- 
my of Communist power. Avtorkhanov 
is a cured Communist, born 56 years 
ago in the Chechen region. He rose 
steadily through the party apparatus 
until a certain independence of thought 
—he opposed Stalin’s plan to estab- 
lish kolkhozes, or collective farms, in 
the non-Russian areas—nominated him 
for purging. After five years in Sibe- 
ria, where he was sent without trial, 
he joined the abortive 1943 Chechen 
revolt against Communist rule and 
later escaped into \ Germany. Since 
then, as a founding member of Mu- 
nich’s Institute for the Study of the 
U.S.S.R. and a professor of political 
science at the U.S. Army Intelligence 
Center at Oberammergau, he has been 
pounding away at Communism with 
archangelic zeal. 

Coexistence Myth. Avtorkhanov’s 
insider’s view of Communist Russia re- 
lies heavily on his contention that the 
Communist Party is the state. Its 11.8 
million members control a nation of 
230 million people. The party mem- 
bership is in turn controlled by the 
Party Central Committee in Moscow— 
195 members. And the committee is 
largely controlled by the first secretary 
himself. 

To enforce discipline and assure per- 
manent control, the party sows the Jand 
with 3,000,000 paid’ propagandists and 
3,000,000 “inspectors.” Even its spies 
have spies. Against this party apparatus, 
the government itself counts merely as 
a pro forma showcase structure existing 
only to do the party’s bidding. As Av- 
torkhanov writes: “A modern Commu- 
nist state can exist without its official 


_ state apparatus, but it cannot exist with- 
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to unprecedented concessions to -de 
mocracy. Russian industry has. intro: 
duced the profit motive. The Red army, 
which played a hand in Khrushcheys 
fall, has been given political rights andi 
powers that, for the first time, crack ad Ms 
monolithic power structure of the state) À 
But Avtorkhanov warns that none off 
these alterations should give much cm 
fort to the West. Russian Communism, 
he says, comes perilously near to being 
self-perpetuating, proof against every 
perturbation beneath it: “The party ap: 
paratus is superior not only to the state) 
but to the party itself. Its solidarity and 
its stability do not depend upon an indy 
vidual or upon a few individuals bu 
On a structural system. Communist 19 
tators come and go, but the Commun» 
dictatorship remains." 
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i Whether you travel a little or a lot, 
| Bi be particular and pick a 
> tany as DC-8 or DC-9. There are 
оа reasons why you should. 
Der 2088, when you select the 
enter you'll be rewarded with 
ic ely new kind of jet travel: 
Эзу: comfortable pure-jet 
ios Itation to and from many 
itek ү could never go before. The 
[NN үн silent DC-9 is already 
|. Ше all-time success stories in 
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ke the quick & quiet jets: 
uglas DC-8 or DC-9 


ll Mo a 
i) Mote and more airlines are offering the DC-9 and the comfort and convenience you find only on 


More than 450 DC-9’s are operating, 
ordered, or optioned by airlines 
throughout the world and passengers 
are already giving it rave notices: Try 
а new DC-9 first chance you get. 
For longer trips, take the great 
Douglas DC-8. The DC-8’s speedy, 
stable, smooth, silent flight makes 
even the longest trips Seem shorter. 
Look for a quick, quiet Douglas jet on the 
following 50 airlines: 
Aeronaves de Mexico + Air Afrique * Air 
Canada * Airlift pera * Air New 


The Douglas Royal Far 


a pure jet. 


Zealand * Alitalia • Allegheny * Ansett- 
ANA * Bonanza * Canadian Pacific 
«Capitol * Caribair * Continental * Deltas 
Eastern * Garuda Indonesian » Hawaiian 
+ Iberia * Japan * KLM ` Korean * Middle 
East * National * North Central* Northeast 
e Northwest Orient * Overseas National * 
Ozark * Pacific Southwest * Pan American 
+ Panagra * Philippine * SAS- Saturn * 
„ Saudi Arabian * Seaboard World * Slick 
e Southern * Südflug ~ Swissair * TWA* 
Trans-Australia * Trans Caribbean * 
Trans International + Trans-Texas s 
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* United * Varig * Viasa = West Coast. 
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Durability is not a particular attribute of this edifice, though 
| highly desirable for the event it commemorates. Durability is, 
however, a vital requirement for other structures — readily achieved 
| with €MOWILITH — the raw material with a thousand uses which 


provides concrete, floors and paints with lasting stability. 
Hoechst textile dyestuffs are also distinguished by their stability: 
Available in a wide range of shades, they are indifferent to 
blazing sun or drenching rain. 
Whether it's binders for buildings or colors for clothes... 
Hoechst has it. a ы 
Farbwerke Hoechst AG. Hoechst produces dyestuffs, textile auxiliaries, 
Frankfurt/M. Germany A century of intermediates, pharmaceuticals, ra nd у 


Chemistry plastics, fibers, films, fertilizers 
agents and designs and ge! 


Hoechst can help you 
in over 100 countries. 
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VIETNAM, by Richard N. Goodwin ү 
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death has bf». cle in destroying Hitler's mur- 
oman poet 9 tizen. arianism. Now I am a Cana- 


hr I am firmly convinced that 
Is religious and political freedom 
directly to American participa- 


БА War IL I do not envy 
S Vier nason's position as far as the 


n nd ang а is concerned, but I un- 
| and support his decisions. 
(2) HERMANN NOELLE 


Still Drafty 


Sir: Letter Writer Buckner [July 1] is a 
naive fellow. Certainly we are not fight- 
ing solely “so college kids can go to 
school,” but that reason would rate some- 
where on the list if servicemen made 
lists of such things. We are fighting, yes, 
because we have to, for the same reasons 
our fathers had to. We are fighting be- 
cause our Commander in Chief believes 
that we are the best instrument for carry- 
ing out national policy. 

(S/ScT) H. J. PINTO Jr. 

U.S.M.C. 

Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


Sir: Today's college students are the en- 
gineers who will build the helicopters that 
evacuate the wounded from battle in Viet 
Nam. They are the doctors who will save 
the lives of the injured. They are the so- 
cial scientists who will help make a viable 
country out of war-torn Viet Nam. They 
are the lawyers and political scientists 
who will be architects of peace. To sacri- 
fice their lives to a sniper's bullet in the 
cause of "fairness" or "equality" is to de- 
feat our purpose in being in Viet Nam. 
PETER BENJAMIN 
МІТ. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: My country is at war; therefore I 


must be at war. 
(SP4) JUSTIN J. STONE 
Viet Nam 


Does History Repeat? 


Sir: -Time’s reference to a Napoleonic 
parallel involving Charles de Gaulle [July 
1] is intriguing. On June 25, 1807, almost 
159 years ago to the day that De Gaulle 
met with the chiefs of the Soviet govern- 
ment, Csar Alexander I of Russia met with 
Emperor Napoleon of France at Tilsit in 
Prussia. They embraced; they exchanged 
decorations and pledges of friendship. 
Like De Gaulle, Alexander hoped to play 
the role of peacemaker and to divide the 
European continent between Russia and 
France. Yet by 1812 the Emperor was 
sleeping in the Kremlin in a burning Mos- 
cow. I wonder whether De Gaulle is the 
historical successor of Alexander I rather 
than of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

ROBERT S. O'SHEA 


Springfield, Ill. 


King's Advocate 


Sir: Your story about Jordan [July 8] is 
pathetically misinformed and sensational. 
The strength of Jordan is well known. In 
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connection with the recent stupi i 
propaganda campaign, King Le 
not bother to alert military units or order 
top intelligence operatives to cancel trips 
abroad. Not a single leaflet appeared та 
Jordanian army barracks, nor did the ref- 
ugees pay any serious attention to the 
vicious personal attacks on the royal fam- 
ily. The people and the government take 
their own works too seriously to have time 
for this polemical nonsense, and the throne 
in Jordan has proved a symbol of unity 
and a source of faith that is far beyond the 
reach of any “repercussions.” 

WASFI EL-TELL 

Prime Minister 

Amman, Jordan 


> TIME is pleased to record Prime Min- 
ister El-Tell's viewpoint but finds no rea- 
son to revise its story. й 


The Higher Price 


Sir: I want to thank TIME for the one 
sensible description of the Argentine situ- 
ation [July 8] I have read in American 
news media. Everybody seems to stress the 
rupture of democracy, not realizing that 
there are things more damaging to a coun- 
try than that, like the utter demoralization 
of the people arising from lack of leader- 
ship, economic chaos and a policy of “do 
nothing" that Argentina cannot afford. 
ANA MARIA DELBUE DE ORTIZ 

New York City 


Shock & Sock 


Sir: The ignorant, irrational bigotry dis- 
played by white Mississippians during the 
freedom march [July 1] is a disgrace to 
everyone who supports the ideals on which 
the U.S. was founded. The peals of shock 
ringing out across this country will soon 
become the death knell of the white re- 
actionary movement in Mississippi. 
MICHAEL BOWEN 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Sir: I have reached one conclusion after 
reading your latest civil rights blurb. АП 
civil rights marchers plod bravely, with 
heads held high as befits God's noblest 
creatures, while surrounded by ignorant, 
sullen, savage, glowering Mississippians 
who show resentment and hatred by snarl- 
ing, cursing, flailing and kicking them. 
'The marchers are protected only by por- 
cine cops who with measured malevolence 
gas, club and kick them. I only wish you 
paid as much homage to truth as you do 
to adjectives. 
A sullen, savage, Southerner 
JAMES D. BROWN 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Audience Reaction 


Sir: “The Modern Theater” Essay [July 
8] says: “What these modern playwrights 
aim for is not to convey actions, messages 
or answers but states of being and feeling.” 
Does every play have to contain a mes- 
sage? Should the playwright just supply 
answers? Three cheers for the playwright 

who can create states of being, arouse 

feeling, and make one think. As for the 

fact that "some playgoers cannot compre- 
hend these modern plays,” is the failure 
that of the playwright, or is it that of the 
playgoer who enters the theater expecting) 
only to be entertained? 5 - 


RON 
Chicago T 
Sir: In my. 


point about! 
gress and Amet 
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him as both stubborn and Marxist. But 
the trouble is, he wasn't. In his lifelong 
search for a politico-economic system that 
would not suppress but enlighten human 
goodness, he became disenchanted with 
both Marxism and the capitalism of his 
day. Brecht’s view of mankind was op- 
timistic. His search sprang from a com- 
parison of the goodness of man with the 
badness of man's economic and political 
systems. His drama demands that we think 
about the "existence problem," as you put 
it, in these terms. 
RoBERT M. GOODMAN 


Ithaca, N.Y. 


Who to Trust 


Sir: What you printed about my book 
How to Avoid Probate [July 8] is utter 
rubbish. 

Thousands of my readers have put 
their real estate into an infer vivos trust 
using one of the forms in my book. 
Other thousands have exempted their 
bank accounts from probate through use 
of other forms in the book. Others have 
exempted their common stocks, their un- 
incorporated business or their personal 
effects, all with forms in the book. What 
has all this to do with mutual funds? 
Nothing. The majority of trusts set up 
by my readers cost nothing beyond the 
$4.95 paid for the book. Butter up the 
bar if you want to, but before you write 
about a book, read it. 

NORMAN Е. DACEY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


» We did. 


Sir: TIME' excellent “The Art of Avoid- 
ing Probate” says what needed to be said 
about probate itself and about Norman 
Dacey and his motives. The story was fair, 
carefully researched=and highly informa- 
tive, and demonstrates again the value of 
the Law section to non-lawyers as well as 
lawyers. 

Don HYNDMAN 
American Bar Association 
Chicago z 
Sir: І note that non-lawyer Dacey, uncerti- 
fied, self-designated paragon, has put to- 
gether a home-remedy lawbook. 1 hope 
this will not inspire some operating-room 
orderly to put together a hodgepodge of 
medical mishmash on how to avoid hos- 
pital and surgery fees by home removal of 
appendix, tonsils and other anatomical 
appendages. х 


Thirteen times every-week, Cathay 
Pacific flies between Hong Kong 
and Japan, including daily flights to 
Tokyo and ten flights weekly to 
Osaka (three of them direct). In 
addition, Cathay Pacific provides 
unbeatable through services between 
Singapore and Japan. Whatever 
your destination in Japan, Tokyo 
... Osaka... Nagoya or Fukuoka 
—fly there with Cathay Pacific... 
the airline that knows the Orient 
best. 


ABNER M. ISRAEL 
Counselor at Law 
Albany, Ga. 


Faculty for Improvement 


Sir: While justifiably praising Chancel- 
lor Roger Heyns for helping restore peace 
to the Berkeley campus of the University 
of California [July 1], you attribute too 
much to his own initiative and too little to 
the independent and intelligent Berkeley. 
faculty. | 

It was a faculty committee headed by 
Prof. Frederic Tubach that proposed al- 
lowing the student-president to speak at 
Academic Senate meetings and putting 
three students on an Academic Senate 
committee. And it was also the faculty 
who appointed the Muscatine committee 
on educational reform—at the suggestion 
of then Acting Chancellor Martin Meyer- 
son, in March 1965, six months before 
Heyns took over at Berkeley. 

ALLAN A. METCALF 
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Scarfe's Discoverer 


) ie (Chief) 
appear in the U.S. this fall. It may Бе “Шаң 
interest to your readers that 1 commiduim 
sioned the book from Scarfe three yearg: S 
ago, when he was virtually unknown. 


PETER OWEN m ; 
Peter Owen Ltd: Publishers 
London 
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Sir: Who is the old salt among you wl 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


ОЗ AL Ou. 


IR travel, once a luxury for the 

few, has become part of the very 
fabric of modern living. If this was 
not clearly apparent in the past, the 
airline strike brought the truth home. 
This week's cover story focuses on 
newly thriving TWA and its president, 
Charles C. Tillinghast Jr., but the 
subject is the entire industry and its 
rather fantastic prospects beyond the 
immediate problem of the strike. 

As usual in so wide-ranging a story, 
TIME correspondents across the coun- 
try sought out the facts from major 
airline executives, aircraft manufac- 
turers, financial specialists and Gov- 
ernment officials. Their reports pro- 
vided the fresh basic material for 
Writer Gurney Breckenfeld and Ed- 
itor Champ Clark. Breckenfeld, a 
World War II Air Force information 
officer, managed to get to Los An- 
geles to inspect the mock-up of Lock- 
heed's supersonic transport a week 
before the strike started. A devoted 
air traveler, Breckenfeld tempers his 
enthusiasm with only one qualifica- 
tion. “Some airlines,” he says, "serve 
better wines than others.” 

Researcher Tricia Colt, who made 
a special project of the puzzles and 
paradoxes of air fares, is about the 
only person connected with the story 
who did all of her work on the 
ground. “I only got as far as the air- 


25219 1Y 


LU 


BRECKENFELD 


port," she said, an experience no 
doubt shared by quite a few people 
last week. 

Distinctly more airborne was Jerry 
Hannifin, who has been our aviation 
specialist in Washington for ten years. 
Owner of a two-seater Air Coupe, he 
is a weekend flyer, estimates that in 
30 years as pilot and passenger he 
has clocked 800,000 miles. Hannifin 
spent days with Tillinghast and his 
top aides in New York and examined 
the airline's overhaul and mainten- 
ance headquarters in Kansas City. 
He also visited TWA'S training center, 
where he was checked out in the 
simulator of Boeings new 707-331. 
“They cranked in some turbulence,” 
recalls Hannifin. “The pilot told me 
to begin a 20° bank to the left. Now, 
the old habits came into it. My own 
ship’s instrument panel is just the 
opposite, so I banked the plane on 
the wrong side. It got away from 
me. In that modern ship 1 might as 
well have been trained on Columbus' 
Santa Maria.” 

Hannifin would have even more 
trouble trying to fly the Hurdybird 
in the background of the cover. It 
is the artist's stylized conception of 
the next generation of aircraft—the 
1,800-m.p.h. SST. Peter Hurd painted 
Tillinghast from life but he painted 
the plane of the future largely from 
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are iendshi, 
Fokker Friendship sales around the world approach the 400 mark because airline operators know that FriencsW. 


turbo-prop operation means profitability. 


wer таф 
Applying the best and latest ideas in air-transport, Fokker continue to keep the F.27 up to date and ans 


: d 
demands which daily become more discriminating. Now, the Friendships introduce large loading асо 
pallet system of loading passenger seats or freight or a combination of both. This pallet узе; E 
change-over time of only 19 minutes, offers new opportunities to profit-conscious operators. 
change-over times to a new low and boosts profits to a new high. к F rites among t 
Thus, by anticipating developments, Fokker and the advanced F.27 Friendship remain favou 
top operators. 
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THE WAR 


d of Escalation 
e the first U.S. bombing 
| depots at Hanoi and Hai- 
in? 29, North Viet Nam’s lead- 
\! пей to stage ^war criminal" 
gut f captured American air- 
[б ек, after a strident propa- 
bs from Hanoi, that threat 
атаве 110 а 
likely to become reality. 
|i from its eagerness to retaliate 
;bombings, Hanot clearly hoped 
The hostages to buoy 115 people’s 
I, need demonstrated in а 
;nllyhooed broadcast at week's 
J, which Ho Chi Minh vowed to 
|n "five, ten, 20 years or longer." 
kan pilots have repeatedly been 
| before hostile street mobs dur- 
le past fortnight, possibly to whip 
f populace for more drastic ac- 
|\ опе display, said the Commu- 
lere were cries from the crowd: 
with the American aggressors! 
jio you who have massacred our 
Joes!” Radio Hanoi reported 
I that the mob was “highly dis- 
il’ and might otherwise have 
|üompted to "tear Johnson's sky 
з to pieces." With an obvious 
ward using their “testimony” in 
‘ad trials, the North Vietnamese 
meed that a number of pris- 
inswer тай ed азва: their guilt. 
rs and ће t nvention. North Viet Nam 
its fast М. 9 hold prisoner 34 Ameri- 
oading and, c many as 200 more, official- 
m уе ауы also be n 
ay as - In putting them on pub- 
ong tod? it» Hanoi has already violated 
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THE Was 


visits to Moscow. To underscore these 
maneuverings, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk warned that maltreatment of 
American airmen would be considered 
“а very grave development indeed.” 
"Plea for Sanity." Plainly, Hanoi 
hopes that by punishing Americans it 
would help dampen U.S. determination 
to prosecute the war—or at least dis- 
courage continued bombing. Actually, 
the effect would certainly be precisely 
the opposite, inflaming the American 
public and all but eliminating the domes- 
tic dissension that Ho Chi Minh inter- 
prets as evidence that the U.S. will pull 
out of Viet Nam. Indeed, warned Geor- 


CAPTURED U.S. AIRMEN ON DISPLAY IN HANOI 
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Morse and Arkansas’ William Fulbright. 
Issuing a “plea for sanity,” they warned 
that executions “would drastically re- 
duce the influence of all those in the 
United States who have tried to cur- 
tail the fighting"—including, of course, 
themselves. 

Some observers suspect that the Com- 
munists intend to condemn U.S. pilots 
to death, then relent as a demonstration 
of Uncle Ho's benevolence. But Hanoi's 
consistent misreadings of American psy- 
chology in the past give no assurance 
that North Viet Nam's leaders will not 
carry through with their own grisly kind 
of escalation. 


ШРІ 


One certain way to unite the American people. 


gia's Richard B. Russell, chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, exe- 
cutions of American pilots would “bring 
about the application of power that will 
make a desert of their country." U.N. 
Secretary-General U Thant appealed to 
Hanoi to refrain from escalating the 
war by staging the trials. 

As everyone but Hanoi seemed to 
realize, such reprisals would, in Senate 
Republican Whip Thomas Kuchel's 
words, “unite the American people as no 
other act could." "That prospect was 
made unmistakably clear last week by 
18 Democratic Senators who have been 
among the harshest critics of U.S. war 
policy, among them Oregons Wayne 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


New Realism 

The news from Viet Nam gave more 
reason for optimism than pessimism. As 
one Administration leader after another 
reported in recent weeks, the U.S. was 
gaining steadily on the battlefront. The 
Harris poll showed that the stepped-up 
bombing raids on Hanoi and Haiphong 
were endorsed by 5 out of every 6 
Americans. And ratings of the Presi- 
dent's own popularity, after hitting а 
nadir of 46% in May, had curved ro- 
bustly upward (to 55%). So why was 
Lyndon Johnson so out of sorts? 

The reason was simply that the eu- 
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phoria, in his view, was getting out of 
hand. And mindful of past occasions 
when rosy prognostications had ended 
in a nationwide letdown, the President 
decided last week that it was time to 
inject some sober realism into the mood. 
"| Cannot Tell You." Though John- 
son had himself discussed the war in 
encouraging terms of late, a White 
House aide sternly informed reporters 
that they had “misinterpreted” the Pres- 
ident, “mistaking determination for op- 
timism.” To make doubly sure that the 
nation got his message, the President 
abruptly scheduled a speech before the 
American Alumni Council in White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. He could not 
make the trip because the weather 
closed in, so he made the speech over 
television from the White House instead. 
Warning the American people that 
they must be prepared “to carry—per- 
haps for a long, long time—the burden 
of a confusing and costly war,” John- 
| son said somberly that “we have a long 
| way to journey" before the "shadow 
that hangs over all of Asia tonight will 
begin to recede. Well, you say, “When 
will that day come? And I’m sorry I 
cannot tell you. Only the men in Hanoi 
can give you that answer. We are fight- 
| ing a war of determination. It may last 
a long time." Addressing Hanoi, he 
| declared: "Victory for your armies is 
|| impossible. You cannot drive us from 
| South Viet Nam by force. Do not mis- 
| take our firm stand for false optimism; 
| as long as you persist in aggression, we 
are going to resist." 
Opening Minds. Johnson launched into 
| a lengthy discussion of U.S. responsi- 
| bility as a “Pacific power" in general 
| and of American relations with Red 
China specifically. He said that the "es- 

| sential for peace in Asia, which may 
seem the most difficult of all" will be 
to bring about a "reconciliation between 
nations that now call themselves ene- 
mies. А peaceful mainland China is cen- 
tral to a peaceful Asia. A hostile China 
must be discouraged from aggression. 
A misguided China must be encouraged 
toward understanding of the outside 
world and toward policies of peaceful 
cooperation.” Repeating the contain- 
ment-without-isolation thesis expound- 
ed by his Administration recently, he 
said that “the greatest force for open- 
ing closed minds and opening closed 
societies is the free flow of ideas and 
people and goods.” Johnson concluded: 
“We believe that cooperation, not hos- 
tility, is really the way of the future in 
the 20th century.” 


For all his solemn warnings, the Pres-- 


ident was substantially encouraged by 
assurances of support that have come 
in recent weeks from the Pacific area 
—notably, from Ar i i 

ister Harold Holt, © returned to 
Washington lastweek on his way home 
from Britain. Holt paid tribute to the 
U.S. for its “resolution to take up the 
opportunities in collaboration with those 


CHICAGO GHETTO CHILDREN ROMPING BESIDE OPEN HYDRANT 
A thirst that would not be slaked by water or by fire. 


mankind.” By contrast, the Australian 
said, Britain and Western Europe seem 
to have “quite deliberately turned their 
backs” upon the Pacific. 

The strategic importance of Asia and 
the reasons for U.S. involvement there 
will almost certainly- loom larger in 
Johnson's -public= statements. Indeed, 
aides say that he has come to consider 
himself as the man who could go down 
in history as the “Pacific President.” 


THE RACES 


Battle of Roosevelt Road 


Martin Luther King, the civil rights 
movement’s most eloquent apostle of 
nonviolence, and Floyd McKissick, an 
impassioned advocate of “Black pow- 
er,” linked arms last week at a Chicago 
rally to preach comity within the Ne- 
gro movement. Both leaders agreed that 
the Negro could best achieve his social 
and economic goals by peaceable means. 
“Our power,” declared King, “does not 
reside in Molotov cocktails, rifles, knives 
and bricks.” And yet, as in Harlem in 
1964 and in Watts last year, the hatred 
and frustration of the Negro slum dwell- 
er erupted in an insensate wave of vio- 
lence that filled Chicago’s near West 
Side streets with the wordless roar of 
the mob and the cries of victims wound- 
ed by the very weapons that King had 
deprecated. 

"Why?" The-riots exploded in a 
dreary slum around Roosevelt Road, 
southwest of The Loop, where resi- 
dents—as in other neighborhoods— 
opened fire hydrants in a vain attempt 
to mitigate a day of 95° heat and 70% 
humidity. The police, as usual, came 


of us who live in the area to make around to close the hydrants—only to 
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-be defied at one point by a young Ne- 
gro man, who set the flow going again. 


P fw. Robe 
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he warned, *my orders are to shoot 
back—shoot to kill." The rioting ran 
down to a few isolated outbursts. 
Promised Pools. Daley, a usually 
adept if routine machine politician, has 
consistently fumbled his dealings with 
the Negro population that makes up 
nearly one-third of his constituency. He 
is also resentful because King has made 
Chicago his primary base and target in 
the North. The day before the riots 
started, the two men conferred about 
housing, job opportunities, police bru- 
tality and other issues. They got no- 
where. Daley later charged that workers 
on King's staff were in large measure 
responsible for the violence. (Subse- 
quently he withdrew the accusation.) 
At week's end the mayor belatedly an- 
nounced that he would appoint a citi- 
zens committee to scrutinize police pro- 
cedures, especially in the force's deal- 
ings with minorities. He also promised 
to use federal funds for additional swim- 
ming pools and playground facilities for 
the Negroes. And Daley ordered the 
immediate installation of sprinklers on 
hydrants—as New York City has done 
—so that they can legally cool kids and 
tempers on hot days in the slums. 
Neither riots nor sprinklers, however, 
would do anything to alleviate the Ne- 
groes' basic economic and social wants. 
Massive outbursts, such as Chicago wit- 
nessed last week, can only, in King's 
words, “intensify the fears of the white 
majority while relieving their guilt.” 


CRIME 
One by One 


The carefree clutter of books and 
clothes, the cherished mementos of lost 
childhood, beginning career and bur- 
geoning romance marked it inimitably 
as a young women's dormitory. Around 
the two-story apartment on Chicago's 
far South Side, Teddy bears stood but- 
ton-eyed vigil over dressers festooned 


LIVING 
ROOM 


with framed pictures of parents and 
ооу тыы Саш, the souvenirs of 

55 past was a long-empty 
champagne bottle. In the three up- 
stairs bedrooms lined with bunks, the 
closets were crammed with party 
dresses. In one bedroom, a postcard 
was fondly pinned to a notice board: 
“Some day before you know it, school 
will be over with. It’s pretty lonesome 
here without you. Really. Peter.” 

The coffee tables were littered wrth 
fashion magazines and paperbacks— 
Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, Truman Ca- 
pote’s Other Voices, Other Rooms, 
Ruth Willock’s The Night Visitor. An- 
other note on a kitchen bulletin board 
reiterated a standing order: “Atten- 
tion. Students are not to allow anyone 
into the townhouse without the house- 
mother being there.” An oversize poster 
on a bedroom wall proclaimed: “Sleep 
Well Tonight—Your National Guard 
Is Awake.” 

It was a grimly pathetic reassurance 
in the face of what happened at 2319 
East 100th Street last week. In an in- 
credible, nearly soundless orgy of mu- 
tilation and murder that took place in 
the early hours, a single male intruder 
herded together and murdered, one by 
one, with packing-house precision, eight 
pretty student nurses. The Windy City’s 
greatest mass slaughter since the St. 
Valentines Day tommy-gun massacre 
of seven gangland hoods in 1929, it 
was by any standard one of the most 
horrifying crimes in U.S. history. Even 
to Chicago police—inured to every 
form of sadistic death—the apartment 
presented a heart-rending, stomach-turn- 
ing spectacle. “In my six years as coro- 
ner, and in many years as police sur- 
geon,” said Coroner Andrew Toman, 
“J have never seen anything this bad. 
This is the crime of the century.” 

Sweethearts & Samaritans. Its poign- 
ancy was accentuated by the youth and 
decency of the victims. All eight of 


Matusek 


JORDAN 


DAVY FARRIS 


the girls, as one observer noted, were 
*good people, the daughters, sisters and 
sweethearts of other good people.” 
Neighbors volunteered that they were 
model tenants, quiet, serious and well- 
mannered. 

Above all, the nurses seemed enthu- 
siastically dedicated to their calling. 
Their natural leader was Gloria Jean 
Davy, 22, one of six children of a Dyer, 
Ind., steel-plant foreman, and a one- 
time national “Sweetheart of the Future 
Farmers of America,” who had recent- 
ly been elected president of the Illi- 
nois Student Nurses Association; Gloria 
planned to join the Peace Corps after 
finishing training in August. Athletic 
Suzanne Bridget Farris, 21, one of three 
children of a Chicago Transit Authority 
superintendent, hoped to specialize in 
pediatric nursing, was engaged to be 
married next spring to the brother of 
another nurse, Mary Ann Jordan, 20. 
Daughter of a Chicago municipal en- 
gineer, Mary Ann lived at home—but, 
on the fatal night last week, had been 
discussing Suzanne's wedding plans with 
her and had sneaked into the residence 
to spend the night with her future 
sister-in-law. 

"| Enjoy Helping." Nina Jo Schmale, 
21, queen of the nurses' spring dance, 
was engaged to a high school sweet- 
heart, proudly kept in her room a sign- 
post for “Schmale Rd.," named for her 
Wheaton, Ill., family. A trim champion 
swimmer, member of her high school 
water-ballet team, and engaged to a 
male nursing student in Chicago, native 
Chicagoan Patricia Ann Matusek, 21, 
learned on the day of the murders that 
she had been accepted as a staff member 
at the city's Children's Memorial Hos- 
pital. In her application she had writ- 
ten: “Ever since I can remember, I have 
wanted to be a nurse because I enjoy 
helping those in need. The joy one- gets 
helping others cannot be taken away." 

Blue-eyed Pamela Lee Wilkening, 20, 
a racing-car enthusiast, brought a touch 
of zany humor to the group, yet was 


described by a hospital friend as “the 


sweetest girl you'd ever want to know.” 
When she applied for training she wrote: 
^I have always wanted to be a nurse. I 
never liked to see people suffer.” There 
were, finally, three "Philippine exchange 
student nurses who had moved in only 
two months earlier—Merlita Gargullo, 
22, who had brought with her from 
Manila a pair of native clacking poles 


with which she performed a Re s 


dance" at parties; Valentina 
who wrote home that she 
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Pasion, 23, 
wished. she” 
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CORAZON AMURAO 
School was over before they knew it. 


could stay in. America forever; and 
Corazon Amurao, 22. Like her two 
paisanas, Corazon (whose nickname was 
“7опу”), a shy, modest country girl 
from rural Batangas province some 60 
miles from Manila, was still bewildered 
by the clatter and bustle of the strange 
American city. 

The locale to which the girls—all 
brunettes—were-bussed home daily from 
South Chicago Community Hospital ap- 
peared ideally suited for a dormitory. 
Known as Jeffery Manor, it is a pleas- 
ant, white-collar neighborhood of small 
apartments, neat homes, frolicking 
children and Dairy Queen stands, well 
removed from the city’s roiling slums— 
and with one of its lowest crime rates. 
As one resident put it, “It’s the kind 
of neighborhood where you can walk 
your dog after midnight." 

Knock on the Door. So it seemed un- 
til last week, when a prowler, aching to 
kill, evidently unhinged a ground-floor 
kitchen screen, reached in, and unlocked 
a back door. Creeping upstairs to a 
front bedroom where Miss Amurao was 
sleeping, he knocked on her door. Po- 
litely, she opened it. “А man was stand- 
ing there," she recalled. “The first thing 
I noticed about him was the strong odor 
of alcohol." He had a small black pistol 
in one hand, a butcher knife in tbe oth- 
er. Then, continued Corazon, “һе made 


-me go down the hall to a middle bed- 


room. He stopped at this bedroom and 
awakened three girls there. He made 
the four of-us.go into the back bed- 
room, where two other girls were sleep- 
ing. He said he wouldn't hurt us, he just 
wanted money to go to New Orleans.” 

Ordering the first six girls to lie on 
the floor, the intruder used his knife to 
rip strips from a bunk-bed sheet and 
from a cotton dress, then tied the girls 


dE Meanwhile, three other nurses who 
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indicated he was in need o M У 
gave him money and e 
would satisfy him. They obviously [28 
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call having seen the intr 
ud 
appeared to have some ML Git 
apartment and the girls’ m 
— possibly b 2 ovements 
| у by observing {һет from a 
Playground behind the apartment whe 
men often sat at night and waned 
SE as the nurses came and went 
р a mass murder, contended Dr. 
dward Kelleher, head of Chicago’s 
Psychiatric Institute, “must have taken 
some planning. It was not an impulse 
thing. He was a sexual psychopath, a 
deep-down woman hater who was com- 
pletely gratified by what he did.” 

Power of Paralysis. How could it all 
have happened? Why did none of the 
girls scream for help or break away 
while their captor was out of the room? 
The answer probably lies in the power 
of a gun; the helpless victims were evi- 
dently paralyzed by the thought that 
the assailant might shoot them before 
any move could succeed. 


AP 
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SUSPECT RICHARD SPECK 
"Born to raise hell." 


THE SENATE 


A Duel of Chairmen 

With the advent of TV, most Sena- 
tors have found the cameraless Senate 
chamber a poor place to make head- 
lines. Most days, as а consequence, the 
Senate floor is about as exciting as à 
daytime soap Opera. АП the more dra- 
matic, then, was the scene last week 
when two of the upper chamber's most 
celebrated dignitaries—both chairmen 


of highly important committees— 
squared off for a direct and bruising 
battle. 


The overt issue was the attempt by 
William Fulbright's Foreign Relations 
Committee to gain representation on 
the Senate's special CIA watchdog com- 
mittee (TIME, May 27). The real ques- 
tion, however, was whether Fulbright 
would succeed in flouting Richard Rus- 
sell, chairman both of the watchdog 

roup and the powerful Armed Services 
Committee, and uncrowned king of the 
Senate’s inner Establishment. 

Fulbright began the debate by down- 


CC-0. In Public Domai 


playing his committee’s move, arguing 
that since the CIA “plays a major role 
in the foreign policy decision-making 
process,” it was only reasonable that 
the Foreign Relations Committee should 
be interested in it. A broadened—and 
by implication more alert—watchdog 
group, he claimed, would be but a 
“small step in the Senate’s formal rec- 
ognition of its duty to exercise a more 
comprehensive oversight of U.S. intelli- 
gence activities.” 

Muscling In. Sitting impassively 
across the way, Russell would have none 
of Fulbright’s “self-serving, self-seek- 
ing” power play. The Foreign Relations 
Committee, he complained with reason, 
had “rewritten, rewritten and rewritten” 
its solution so that it would not be sent 
through normal parliamentary channels 
to the Armed Services Committee— 
where, he neglected to add, it would 
have been quietly killed. Knowingly 
touching the Senate’s most sensitive 
nerve, Russell further objected that the 
resolution would “change the pro- 
cedures of the Senate as they have ex- 
isted since its creation." Said he: “I’m 
not trying to muscle in on the Senator's 
committee. I’m trying to keep him from 
muscling in on mine." 

With that, Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield decided that the Senate’s 
interest in keeping its private busi- 
ness.private—as well as protecting the 
ClA—was more important than its 
long-held pride in open debate. He 
asked for an extraordinary secret ses- 
sion, only the second held since the 
middle of World War П.* “Things 
might be said that aren't particularly 
true and could be harmful," reasoned 
Mansfield. *Rumor and hearsay can 
be damaging." 

The doors might just as well have 
stayed open. The outcome was fore- 
ordained as the Senate, 61 to 28, sent 
the Foreign Relations’ resolution to cer- 
tain death in Russell’s Armed Services 
Committee. It was another demonstra- 
tion of Fulbright’s lack of influence in 
Washington. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Busch League 

The President’s Club is a Democratic 
fund-raising group whose members con- 
tribute at least $1,000 each to the party 
and on occasion get to shake Lyndon 
Johnson’s hand. 

The All-Star baseball game is an an- 
nual event, played last week in St. Louis, 


with the home-town Cardinals as host 


team. 


The Republicans are an opposition 
party that sometimes puts two and two 
together to raise a Bronx cheer at the 


Democrats’ expense. 

The G.O.P.’s latest cheer started wi 
a chuckle. Last spring, St. Louis 
(Budweiser) August Восе à 


to join the Presid ent's Clul 


family and friends to the tune of $10,- 
000 in Democratic contributions. Sev- 
eral weeks later the Justice Department 
happened to drop a four-year-old anti- 
trust suit against his Anheuser-Busch 
Corp. Then Busch, who also owns the 
Cardinals, happened to invite First-Ball 
Pitcher Hubert Humphrey to fly to the 
All-Star game in his company plane. In 
view of the airline strike, the Vice 
President hopped aboard—along with 
a little league of fans that happened to 
include Justice's antitrust chief, Donald 
F. Turner. 

Well, Minority Leader Gerald Ford 
allowed at a press conference, "some 
very disturbing rumors were floating 
around Washington about the dismissal 
of certain antitrust actions and contri- 
butions to the President's Club." G.O.P. 
Congressmen Charles Goodell of New 
York and Thomas Curtis of Missouri 
were also intrigued by the turn of 
events. Strange, said Goodell on the 
House floor, that the Busch contribu- 
tions to the President's Club had been 
made *suddenly and simultaneously, as 
manna from above." Added Curtis: “А 
very serious matter.” 

Nobody was accusing Busch, Hum- 
phrey or Baseball Fan Turner of any 
wrongdoing. Still, reporters inquired 
tenderly of White House Press Secre- 
tary Bill Moyers whether businessmen 
might not get the impression that the 
President’s Club was a vehicle for buy- 
ing favor from the Administration. No 
more so, deadpanned Moyers, than the 
Rockefeller family’s contributions to 
the G.O.P. were aimed at buying favor. 
Actually, explained the Justice Depart- 
ment, the antitrust suit against 
Anheuser-Busch was a weak one and 
had been dropped “оп the merits alone.” 


VIRGINIA 


New Dominion 

After casting his ballot in the Virginia 
hamlet of New Baltimore, Howard 
Worth Smith shook his head. “I don’t 
know,” he said. “Times have changed.” 
How much they had changed became 
apparent in the next several hours. When 
the votes were counted in last week’s 
Democratic primary, “Judge” Smith, 83, 
longtime leader of the conservative 
Southern bloc in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was dispossessed of the seat 
he has occupied for 35 years. Senator 
Willis Robertson, 79, like Smith a mem- 
ber of the Byrd organization, was also 
defeated. And, in the Old Dominion 
that has been a family fiefdom for 40 
years, Harry Flood Byrd Jr., 51, won 
the nomination for his father’s old Sen- 
ate seat by only 8,300 votes out of 
434,000 cast. — 

Smith and Roberts shared a num- 
ber of common problems, Prototypes 
of a bygone era, they faced relatively 
young, vigorous opponents of modern 
mien and moderate views. Both incum- 
bents-suffered from the erosion of the 
Byrd machine, which has lost some of 

its far-right adherents to a new Con- 
servative Party. On the other hand, 
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GEORGE RAWLINGS 
With heavy help from Negroes. 


among the independent-minded white 
voters who inhabit swelling suburban 
developments in a crescent extending 
from Washington through Richmond to 
Norfolk, there is little loyalty to the old 
regime. In addition, tens of thousands of 
Negroes have been added to the elec- 
torate since passage of the 1965 voting 
Rights Act-and abolition of the poll tax. 
Negro precincts and the largest metro- 
politan areas voted heavily against the 
Byrd candidates. Harry Byrd Sr., 79, 
was spared the bad news: on primary 
day he lay in a deep coma at his Berry- 
ville estate, suffering from a malignant 
brain tumor. 

First to Go. Judge Smith had a prob- 
lem all his own in his contest with 
George C. Rawlings Jr., 44, a Fredericks- 
burg attorney and state legislator. The 


HOWARD SMITH 
Prototype of a bygone era. 
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Competition at Last. Robertson аф and ti 
had a special problem. After decades fas the F 
reliance on the organization, he received with 
at best, tepid support from.his old allies aee. 195 
in this year’s campaign. Some Byrd ag4he Joint 
visers suggested bluntly that Robertson ged the 

who was never an important figure ink to the 

the combine, should follow Old Напу "atomi 
into voluntary retirement. Instead, Banki% intellige. 
ing and Currency Chairman Robertson|fhalen | 
campaigned on the strength of his 20 ўїпр-Сеп 
years’ seniority in the Senate. Wearing! viet em 
the traditional white linen suit favored} Edemski 
by Old Harry, he stumped the state 
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ESPIONAGE 
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45, УШ disappointment of Soviet espio- 
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WILLIAM WHALEN 
Tawdry in detail. 


Bookcase Bug. FBI men carefully 
counterspied on each of 48 rendezvous 
between Mrkva and the Czechs, soon 
discovered that the Reds had counter- 
spies tailing Mrkva's meetings. Never- 
theless, the FBI managed to counter- 
counterspy on the counterspies and the 
spies without ever being observed. 
Eventually, after a man named Jiri 
Opatrny (which means “George Care- 
ful") had taken over as Mrkva’s con- 
tact, Mrkva was told to plant a listening 
device in a bookcase in one of the State 
Department offices used by the director 
of the Office of -Eastern European 
Affairs. 

On May 29, Careful gave Carrot a 
battery-powered bug in a walnut-cov- 
ered container to match the bookcase. 
It was 13 in. long, 14 in. wide and + in. 
deep and contained a microphone and 
a transmitter that could be activated 
by an outside high-frequency signal to 
broadcast conversations from deep in- 
side State Department offices. No soon- 
er was the meeting over than Mrkva 
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FRANK MRKVA 
Paltry in value. 
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gingerly handed the bu 
agents. 

Puzzled by its sudd i 
Opatrny told Mrkva mar dis to 
wondered why the bug had worked per- 
fectly for 20 minutes and then stopped 
Mrkva said he had accidentally dropped 
the mechanism. Opatrny then ordered 
him to get it back since the Czechs 
hoped to plant a similar device in the 
office of Under Secretary George Ball. 
Said he: "Everyone wants to know what 
is wrong with it." 

Everyone found out what was wrong 
last week when the FBI released details 
of the case. Careless George Careful 
was "PNG'D" (kicked out of the U.S. 
as persona non grata) by the State De- 
partment. Mrkva, who had turned over 
to the FBI all of his receipts from the 
Czechs, admitted that spying “was hard- 
ly worthwhile" as a way to get rich 
quick. But the State Department showed 
its appreciation by giving him a raise 
from $9,267 to $10,619 a year. 


ARKANSAS 


A Monument to Himself 


There may have been bigger and 
more successful bigots than Gerald L.K. 
Smith, but few have been so durable. 
During four decades as a rabble-rouser, 
he has made a career and a fortune out 
of preaching that only the far right is 
right—and that just about everything 
else is wrong. A onetime tub thumper 
for Huey Long, Smith says that the U.S. 
was meant to be “а white, Christian 
country," claimed in 1952 that Eisen- 
hower was Jewish, and has called Hu- 
bert Humphrey “а creature of Jewish 
subsidy." Though his appeal today is 
only to a lunatic fringe, he still makes a 
handsome living from virulent pamphlet- 
eering and donations to his rabid, Cali- 
fornia-based Christian Nationalist Cru- 
sade. By way of apostrophizing his 
movement, Smith, 68, has just erected 
a $250,000 snow-white statue of Jesus 
Christ atop 1,500-ft. Magnetic Moun- 
tain near the Arkansas spa community 
of Eureka Springs. 

Fashioned from steel and concrete 
and reminiscent of the  arms-out- 
stretched statue of Christ on Rio de 
Janeiro's Corcovado Mountain, the 67- 
ft.-high “Christ of the Ozarks" is visible 
ten miles away, will soon be illuminated 
at night by blue, violet and purple spot- 
lights. Why did Smith put it up? *A 
vision in my own heart," he says, “of 
wanting to see a statue of Jesus Christ 
rise in monumental splendor." And, ah, 
another reason: Smith plans to use the 
statue as a grave marker for his wife 
and himself, is having a cemetery pre- 
pared near the sculpture's base. 

Residents of Eureka Springs (pop. 


5 to waiting FBI 


1,668), of two minds about the project, Р 


are hopeful that the statue will stimulate а 


the local tourist trade, but are mung 
Comoe 


about Smith's presence in thei 
munity. Says Mrs. Smith; © 

ure for me to-poin 
Springs is not a c 
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stiff attention and a 19-gun artillery ashore with the 1$ї infantry at Nor- from Boston i '© the | 
salute boomed across the grassy Penta- mandy and fought his way across Eu- two weeks in Jul ™Mingham Atlantig 


gon Mall, Army Chief of Staff Harold rope, bringing back two Silver Stars and summer's "dog days” i 
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geant Major William O. Wooldridge, for sundry duels with German tanks. аА E tho meer, Tes hot a 
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first noncom to hold the new rank of "They Run the Army." For his new mercury soared e In St. vat days 
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fect as the G.I.’s generalissimo. Acting — $657.30-a-month pay, it carries with it gether. The heat emperatures Tose 
as both the soldier’s man-in-the-Pen- some perquisites that a mere major triggered Chica aks Much as ideolo 
tagon and the Chief of Staff's trouble- general might envy. Occupying Penta- іп” in GRIA N race riots, ач | 
shooter within the ranks, the burly gon office 3E673, a capacious suite York City's Cone T violence at №) 
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Ore this ій, Frank Sinatra, 50, is in the 
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SINATRA & FARROW 
From dwindling days to ding-a-ding. 


Steinbeck, who has a son with the 
Armed Forces radio in Saigon, replied 
with an open letter of his own. *My 
dear friend Genya," he wrote, “You 
know well how I detest all war, but for 
this one I have a particular and per- 
sonal hatred. I am against this Chinese- 
inspired war. I don't know a single 
American who is for it. But, my beloved 
friend, you asked me to denounce half 
a war, our half. If you could persuade 
North Viet Nam to-agree in good faith 
to negotiate, the bombing would stop 
instantly. The guns would fall silent and 
our dear sons could come home." 


From the very first he did splendidly, 
winning an Emmy in his first year and 
holding his own against TV's mightiest 
(Milton Berle, Groucho Marx, Lucille 
Ball). Then in 1957 he announced his 
retirement “from the lights of TV to 
the shades and shadows of the Cross. 
As the retirement was dictated by spir- 
itual considerations, so will be the 
moment of return." The exact spiritual 
considerations are not known, but 
Uncle Miltie has announced his return 
to the silver tube and so now has 
Uncle Fultie. Beginning in the fall on 
30 syndicated stations, New York's 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, 71, will con- 
duct a weekly color series called not 
Life Is Worth Living, as it was before, 
but just plain The Bishop Sheen 
Program. 


Athletics is one thing New York's 
two Senators don't have in common. 
So when their staffs met on the softball 
diamond, Jacob Javits' crowd deferen- 
tially called themselves “The Old Men,” 
and Bobby Kennedy's crew were 
dubbed “The Kennedy Kids.” Neither 
of the distinguished colleagues started. 
But in the second inning, Javits, 62, 
stepped in for a swing while Bobby, 40, 
hooted pleasantly from the sidelines. 
The Senior Senator cracked a clean 
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single—uh, Clean, if , 

some fumble fingering in pis 

Daughter Joy Javits, 17, who was a 

ringer (she’s on Senator Claiborne Pell's 

staff), then brought her balding pa 
pounding home with a triple. Thus in- 

spired, “The Old Men” eked out a 28-17 
win. Two-four-six-ache, who do we ap- 
preciate? Jake, Jake, Jake. Yeah. 

“Dear Bob,” the letter began, and 
went on to express New York Mayor 
John У. Lindsay's “deep gratitude” to- 
ward “one of the city’s most venerable, 
respected, dedicated and effective pub- 
lic servants." The soft soap notwith- 
standing, Dear Bob was being fired 
from his powerful job as coordinator 
of the city's federal-state-city highway 
projects. Robert Moses, 77, once the 
master of the New York environment, 
including parks and beaches, is now 
left with only the Triborough Bridge, 
six other bridges and two tunnels to 
run. In a letter accusing Lindsay of 
"ripper legislation," he chided him for 
"the errors of your logic," and signed 
off as “Your venerable friend." 

After nine months of trying to unify 
the warring factions among her hus- 
band's followers in Argentina, Isabel 
Perón, 35, found that her efforts had 
come to precious little: the recent mili- 
tary coup led to the dissolution of all 
political parties. So Isabel rejoined el 
líder in his Spanish exile. She was met 
with a lengthy embrace from unwan 
Juan, looking less than his 70 years, 
and the couple went off for “а second 
honeymoon." Their transportation: a 
black Mercedes that is registered in the 
U.S. to avoid Spanish import duties. 
Old dictators know all the tricks. 
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THE WORLD 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Other Guns 


The Philippines last week became the 
fourth nation to join South Viet Nam 
and the U.S. in the war against the 
Communists. President Ferdinand Mar- 
cos signed into law a bill dispatching 
2,000 Philippine troops to South Viet 
Nam: an engineer battalion and an ac- 
companying security battalion targeted 
for duty in a hazardous section along 
the Cambodian border. His signature 
was a reminder that the American and 
South Vietnamese troops do not fight 
alone. 

From 100 canny Australian jungle 
warriors seeded as advisers through 
the northernmost I Corps, through the 
tough South Korean infantrymen and 
marines nearly 25,000 strong on the 
central coast, down to the 4,550 Austra- 
lian *diggers" and New Zealand artillery- 
men near Saigon (see map), the other 
fighting allies are present and account- 
ed for. If they are sometimes overlooked 
in the flow of dispatches, they are hard- 
ly ever by the Viet Cong. For each con- 
tingent has brought its own unique style 
and skills to the Viet Nam conflict. 

Lead Poisoning. One recent night, 
South Korean Ist Lieut. Lee Young 
Woong looked into a peasant cottage 
as a woman and her two children were 
eating their evening rice. He noticed 
at once what a Westerner might easily 
have missed: there was too much rice 
for three people. Company was expect- 
ed, he concluded. Lee and his squad of 
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ten Koreans rounded up the villagers 
and placed them under guard in three 
houses. Then his men moved out to set 
up an ambush. Two hours later, three 
Viet Cong came to dinner—and died 
of lead poisoning. 

That incident was one of 8,400 am- 
bushes laid by the Koreans of the Tiger 
Division since they arrived in Viet 
Nam last November. Assigned to guard 
the port of Qui Nhon and open long 
stretches of Highway | and Highway 
19, the Tigers have accomplished in 
eight months what eluded the French 
and Vietnamese for 20 years: securing 
the lush and prosperous coastal plain 
of Binh Dinh province. The Koreans 
have brought some 170,000 Vietnamese 
in Binh Dinh under government con- 
trol, and together with the men of the 
Korean Blue Dragon Marine Brigade in 
Phu Yen, have killed 3,386 Viet Cong 
and captured 695. more while losing 
only 290 of their own. 

Grass & Insecticide. To Westerners, 
the process sometimes seems as brutal 
as it is effective. Suspects are encour- 
aged to talk by a rifle fired just past the 
ear from behind while they are sitting 
on the edge of an open grave, or by a 
swift, cheekbone-shattering flick of a 
Korean’s bare hand. (Every Korean sol- 
dier from Commanding General Chae 
Myung Shin on down practices for 30 
minutes each day tae kwon do, the 
Korean version of karate.) Once, when 
the mutilated body of a Korean soldier 
was found in a Viet Cong-sympathizing 
village, the Koreans tracked down a 
Viet Cong, skinned him and hung him 
up in the village. Not surprisingly, cap- 
tured Viet Cong orders now stipulate 
that contact with the Koreans is to be 
avoided at all costs—unless a Viet Cong 
victory is 100% certain. 

South Vietnamese peasants see an- 
other side of the Koreans. When refu- 
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over the Gulf for nearly seven hours 
when he picked up the Phantom’s cry 
for help. Gunning his motors, Anderson 
sped toward the crippled plane. Before 
he arrived, the crew bailed out: one 
pilot dropped into the waters of the 
Gulf barely half a mile from the North 
Viet Nam coast, the other a mile farther 
out. Both were sson under heavy shore 
fire from machine guns and mortars as 
they bobbed helplessly in the water. Six 
U.S. fighter planes zoomed in to blast 
the shore batteries while Anderson set 
his Albatross down in the rolling swells. 
While mortar shells fell within 30 yds. 
of the amphibian, first one pilot, then 
the other was pulled to safety. Within 
an hour after they had bailed out, both 
were safe at Danang Air Base. 

Anderson and his Albatross are part 
of the 650 men and 45 planes and 
helicopters of the Third Aerospace Res- 
cue and Recovery Group. Their primary 
mission: retrieving U.S. airmen shot 
down over the North. Their motto: 
“That Others May Live." Commanded 
from Saigon’s Tan Son Nhut airport, 
the Third’s mercy craft are scattered 
at radio readiness from Danang to Thai- 
land. Since they set up shop in Viet 
Nam at the end of 1964, they have res- 
cued, from hostile land and unforgiving 
sea, 453 Americans—287 this year 
alone, 31 in the past month. Since the 
air war began, the Communists have 
downed 291 U.S. planes. Roughly 80% 
of the crews manage to eject and para- 
chute away from their doomed air- 
craft: thanks to the Third, and the 
Navy's own rescue service, most are 
soon in U.S. hands. Of 325 who have 
gone down, 34 U.S. airmen are known 
to be prisoners in North Viet Nam. 

Transceiver & Beeper. Pilots who are 
hit head for open water if they can. 
“Qur chances of rescuing a pilot who 
falls in the Gulf of Tonkin are 9996," 
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pe ae ES commander, Colonel 
- Beall, 50, of Orlando, Fla. 
Even over North Viet Nam itself, the 

7 с : , 
Third estimates that it pulls out 60% 
of downed airmen, excluding those who 
fall directly into populous or heavily 
garrisoned zones. Rescues are effected 
by a combination of coordination, tech- 
nology and guts. Each airman is 
equipped with a $2,400 survival kit 
containing, among other things, 400 ft. 
of nylon rope, a tracer pistol, flares, 
food, water, a raft and a desalting kit. 
The key gadget. is a small mercury- 
battery radio that is both a voice trans- 
ceiver and a beeper providing a radio 
fix for search and rescue planes to 
home in on. 

A recovery mission is a formidable 
task force, often dedicated to finding 
and retrieving just one man. High over- 
head circles the “Crown,” a C-130 com- 
mand plane that coordinates the rescue. 
Then come four А-1 fighters to bomb 
and strafe any North Vietnamese on 
the ground around the pilot. Two 
helicopters, either twin-jet HH-3 “Jolly 
Greens” or HH-43 “Pedros,” move in 
for the pickup. Each chopper carries a 
crew of four: pilot. copilot, crew chief 
(who acts as hoist operator, gunner 
and mechanical expert), and a рага- 
rescue man expert at parachuting, scuba 
diving, jungle survival and medical care. 

Petal-like Penetrator. It’s a rare mis- 
sion that is not shot at, and a still rarer 
one in which the helicopter can actually 
land to bring an airman aboard. If the 
downed man is seriously disabled, the 
pararescue man goes down and stays 
with him until they can get out—which 
can mean as long as a day or more in 
enemy territory. Most often an airman 
is lifted out of difficult terrain by hoist. 
Each rescue copter has a 240-ft. cable 


nology ‘and guts. 
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tipped by a “forest penetrator”: a 25-16. 
sinker that can plunge through heavy 
foliage, then, petal-like, open up to 
form three seats. Rescue squadrons 
stand on alert for every sortie north- 
ward, and some even nest for a period 
within North Viet Nam, waiting for a 
mayday call. 

“We have terrific morale," says one 
U.S. fighter-bomber pilot, *and half of 
it is knowing that these guys will come 
and get us out. They will try and try 
and try." To a remarkable extent, they 
succeed. 


FRANCE 
Speaking His Mind 

For more than half a year, Charles 
ае Gaulle has said little in a direct way 
about the war in Viet Nam. Last week, 
fresh from his grand tour of Russia, he 
spoke up. In a host's toast to the King 
and Queen of Laos on the eve of Bas- 
tille Day celebrations, De Gaulle de- 
clared that “France condemns this war." 

France “сап do so all the better since 
it withdrew its administration and mili- 
tary forces from Indo-China twelve 
years ago," he intoned, “thus leaving 
North Viet Nam, South Viet Nam, 
Cambodia and Laos complete self-de- 
termination." Thus he conveniently ig- 
nored the fact that France's withdrawal 
was the result of military defeat, and 
went on to charge that “the United 
States felt obliged to engage progres- 
sively its political authority and its arms 
wherever France withdrew.” 

Obviously setting up his trip to Cam- 
bodia next month; le général announced 
that he was ready to use his offices to 
bring about a Viet Nam settlement. His 
conditions: “the real ending of foreign 
intervention and the neutrality of the 
states in that region.” è 


Next day, to celebrate the fall of the 
Bastille in 1789, the tricolor blossomed 


Paris, and French emissaries 
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over 
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around the world celebrated with cham- 
pagne receptions. To the French Am- 
bassador's garden party in Peking came 
Red Chinese Foreign Minister Chen Yi. 
Peking had already accused the Rus- 
sians of collusion with Washington for 
a settlement in Europe that would free 
U.S. troops now based on the Continent 
to fight in Asia. For the French, Chen 
Yi had a toast of his own. Said he: 
“I am deeply convinced-that so long as 
all the peace-loving countries and peo- 
ples of the world unite and wage a 
common struggle, the U.S. imperialist 
plan for aggression and war can be 
foiled and the world peace can be safe- 
guarded. The Chinese people are ready 
to make joint efforts with the French 
people to this end." 

Presumably even Charles de Gaulle 
would boggle at the thought of a 
French-Chinese military alliance. 


RUSSIA 
Not in the Mood 


As a good Communist, Premier Alek- 
sei Kosygin could hardly let China fire 
the only Red missiles against the U.S. 
over Viet Nam. So last week he turned 
a friendship rally for Indian Prime Min- 
ister Mrs. Indira Gandhi into a launch- 
ing platform for his most violent attack 
to date on the U.S. involvement. 

Mrs. Gandhi had come to Moscow in 
hope of lining up Soviet support for a 
peace conference that would allow both 
sides to stop shooting without losing 
prestige. She had been allowed to make 
her pitch over the Russian television 
network, where she echoed the U.S. 
argument that the Vietnamese people 
“must be left free to decide their own 
destiny without interference from out- 
side-forces or pressures." But Kosygin 
was not catcbing it. Without mention- 
ing his Indian visitor by name, he told 
the 2,000 guests assembled in the Great 
Kremlin Palace that such arguments 
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BERLIN 
No Handholds for Freedom 


Since the Berlin Wall went up 
August 1962, at least 69 persons ha 
died attempting to scale it. But 351 
refugees have managed to slip througt 
it, tunnel under it or scramble over t} 
top. Three weeks ago, work began d 
a higher, sleeker model. Virtually com 
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We give our designers 
the luxury of creative freedom 
backed by scientific research. 


(And that’s the incomparable “luxury” 
you buy with every Mercedes-Benz.) 
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Of creative freedom and control. afford to be without. 
If we still haven't made the point, a Mercedes- 
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The LIFE WORLD LIBRARY offers you and : 
your family an altogether new and different арро е 
to understanding the world today. Whether you are Я 
social studies student ог an educated adult | 
who wants to turn to the daily newspaper with 
greater insight, the LIFE WORLD LIBRARY 

will bring you a new appreciation of the 

world and its peoples. 


. А , moke, La: 
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“сап see every major nation of the world. ел 
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In appearance, the books in the LIFE WORLD f. m 
LIBRARY are handsome, indeed. They are York's c 
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the heavy, coated paper serves to heighten the ! 
brilliance of the pictures and permit the crisp, "ek whe 
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reveal to you and your family, what life behind 
the Iron Curtain is actually like. You'll discover 
4 how the people live, work and play; how their 
| own stormy history has shaped their modern аё 
‘titudes; how their fantastic single-minded dedi- 
cation to a harsh ideal has led modern Russia 
into a position of world importance far beyond 
the dreams of even the most ambitious and 
power-hungry czars. 


| Your book on RUSSIA contains 176 oversize 
— pages, over 35,000 words, more than a hundred 
_ photographs and paintings (many in beautiful 
| full color) plus helpful maps, graphs, charts and 
‘of facts, 
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уз Wirtschaftswunderkind Er- 
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Y 8 grim-faced chorus of Kumpel 
(miners) who closed in about the s oie 
ers platform carrying black mr and 
muttering about impending mine clos- 
ings. "Shameless riffraff!” snapped Er- 
hard when they booed him. “If it hadn't 
been for me, these louts and hoot owls 
would have rotted in their diapers. Nev- 
er have I seen so much Stupidity, impu- 
DPA ROBERT LACKENBACH—BLACK STAR 


WILLY BRANDT 
Fear from the ominous black mountains. 


dence and meanness in one heap.” It 
was hardly the way to handle angry 
workers, and it-was probably no coinci- 
dence that Gelsenkirchen voters turned 
more powerfully against the C.D.U. on 
election night than did any other town. 

At week’s end, Erhard and his lieu- 
tenants were undecided whether to con- 
tinue with a bare-majority coalition gov- 
ernment in North Rhine—Westphalia, or 
to let the Socialists rule as a minority 
government. Erhard himself is firmly set 
against a grand coalition of Christian 
Democrats and Socialists, for fear that 
if it is established on the state level, it 
may become necessary on the federal 
level. That could spell derailment for 
the Wahllokomotive. 


Autoeroticism 

It was a crime of passion, argued 
the defense. Paul Wacker, 43, a burly 
Frankfurt garage owner, had wheeled 
up to a curbside stand one hot summer 
evening for a glass of chilled Apfelsaft 
(apple juice). He left his newly acquired 
sweetheart at the roadside, but kept an 
admiring eye on her sleek curves while 
he sipped. Next to Wacker stood Josef 
Beinert, 35, a balding, bull-necked gas- 
station attendant, who soon made it 
clear that he had nothing but contempt 
for Wackers beloved. Words led to 
shoves, shoves to disaster: Wacker 
whipped out a revolver and shot Beinert 
dead. “I love my Mercedes,” explained 
Wacker in court. “I couldn't bear to 
have somebody insult her." , 

The only jarring note in Wacker's 
tragic tale of passion was the fact that 
his beloved is an automobile—a glossy 
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black Mercedes 180. In car-crazy West 
Germany, justice takes such autoeroti- 
cism into sympathetic account. Last 
week Wacker was preparing to appeal 
a prison sentence of two years and 
seven months for “manslaughter with 
mitigating circumstances." Most Ger- 
mans would applaud the lightness of 
the sentence. *My car is a very special 
friend of mine,” explains one car owner. 
"Its like a human being. I talk to my 
car. I greet it in the morning. ‘And how 
are you?’ I say. ‘Glad to see you again.’ 
Yes, I pet it too—just a light touch, or 
a stroke on the dashboard.” 

The Tender Foot. Many a German 
automobile has a name—Mausi, Susi, 
Lotte and Hannchen are among the 
most popular—and car owners are 
usually solicitous to a fault with their 
mobile mistresses. “When I brake, I do 
it carefully, tenderly, not to hurt it,” 
says Writer Dietrich Mummendey, 36, 
“A car has to be treated carefully, just 
like a woman.” 

The car mistress needs to be coaxed 
with presents—perhaps a fuzzy little 
Steiff poodle to dangle from the rear- 
view mirror, or more popularly a por- 
celain bud vase whose fresh flowers can 
be changed each day. The height of 
affection comes on the weekend when 
the car owner can give his lovely Gisela 
or Mitzi or Erika a bubble bath. From 
Kiel to Koblenz each Saturday after- 
noon, the streets are filled with men 
carrying sudsy plastic pails and chamois. 
Floor mats and cushions—many of 
them hand-embroidered by the car 
owner's routine wife—are assiduously 
cleaned, often by tiny, transistorized 
vacuum Cleaners. А recent survey 
showed that 60% of all German males 
wash their own cars, 57% every week. 

Agony in Overalls. Many German 
automobile owners undergo agony when 
their cars are serviced. “When the me- 
chanic goes underneath,” says an execu- 
ROBERT CORLEIS 
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tive of the DEMAG heavy-machinery 
works, “I go with him. I must see what 
he is doing." Steel Magnate Alfried 
Krupp takes three days off each year 
to drive his Porsche 911 from the Ruhr 
to the plant in Stuttgart, where he 
stands by in overalls while his car is 
being tuned. Few Germans will lend 
their cars even to their closest friends. 
Explains one: “It’s like loaning your 
toothbrush.” 

Sick as it all may sound, West Ger- 
many’s autoeroticism does have some 
beneficial side effects. From lowly 
Volkswagen to mighty Opel Admiral, 
there are more cars (8,700,000) in 
West Germany than in any other nation 
of the world except the U.S. Some auto 
executives deplore "silly sentimentality 
that results in people keeping a car for 
ten years," yet it seems to put no ceiling 
on sales. Last year Daimler-Benz, the 
manufacturer of Mercedes, sold a rec- 
ord $1.2 billion worth of cars and trucks 
—a 5.9% increase over the previous 
year—and is doing even better this year. 
As every German knows, what is good 
for the Daimler-Benz Aktiengesellschaft 
is good for the Bundesrepublik. 
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cross the Indian coastline around Bom- 
bay, then move drenchingly inland, re- 
viving thirsty lands and building up wa- 
ter supplies for the coming year. This 
season, the monsoon arrived on sched- 
ule June 10th, but after a few teasing 
showers in eastern and northern India, 
the skies suddenly cleared and the sun 
re-emerged, baking the earth and burn- 
ing off the dwindling water in Bombay's 
four main reservoirs. By last week, the 
city was down to no more than a six- 
week supply. 

In some areas of the city, black-mar- 
ket water was bringing 24¢ a bucket. 
Ships putting into port received only 
enough water to get them to the next 
stop. Building construction ground to a 
complete halt. Other industries were 
forced to close for a day. City authori- 
ties were even discussing the possibil- 
ity of evacuating many of Bombay's 
5,000,000 people to less arid regions 
of India. 

At one point last week, it looked as if 
Bombay's prayers might finally be an- 
swered. Clouds thickened; then a fine 
drizzle fell over the city. It lasted only 
a few hours. What Bombay needed was 
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BOMBAY MOSLEMS PRAYING FOR RAIN 
Even the stock exchange subsided into quiet whispers. 


INDIA 

The Thirsty City 
In Bombay last week, prayer was on 
every lip. Hindus chanted ancient San- 
skrit devotions. Moslems turned toward 
Mecca and sought Allah’s mercy. Fire- 
worshiping Parsis invoked Zoroaster. 
For 30 minutes one.day, even the fren- 
zied babble of Bombay’s stock exchange 
subsided into a quiet whisper of prayers. 
All were looking to the heavens for the 
same thing: rain. ы. Ж... 
Because of a tardy monsoon, India’s 
No. 1 port city faced the worst crisis in 
its history. Usually the annual rains boil 
up out of the Arabian Sea in June, 


= 
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a solid four or five days of full-fledged 
monsoon. At week’s end the best the 
weatherman could offer was_a forecast 
of “cloudy with occasional rains or 
showers.” 


COMMON MARKET 
EEC Does It 


Nearly 80 nations have deemed the 
European Economic Community im- 
portant enough to appoint ambassadors 
to represent them at the EEC in Brussels, 
and Common Market President Walter 
Hallstein has long been accustomed to 
greeting the emissaries in style. He ar- 
ranged for.a red carpet all the way to 
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MOBUTU (CENTER) DECORATING HIS GOVERNORS 


FRANCIS CLYNE 


They have been listening—and that gives him pleasure. 


sus Taker Douglas Fyfe, normally a 
schoolteacher, set up shop beside a 
flooded river to interview rubber-plan- 
tation workers. Four men drowned in 
a swamped boat as they tried to reach 
Fyfe, but he counted them anyway, 
since they had been alive 30 hours ear- 
lier on the census deadline. 


THE CONGO 
New Order 


"Come over here," ordered General 
Joseph Mobutu, President of the Con- 
go. "Now turn around." 

The governors of the nation's twelve 
provinces did as they were told. They 
had been summoned to Kinshasa (for- 
merly Leopoldville) to receive the Or- 
der of the Leopard, an award Mobutu 
invented for "exceptional services" and 
had already passed out to his Cabinet. 
For last week's ceremony, the gov- 
ernors showed up in Kinshasa's Place 
Braconnier in a sartorial array of cut- 
away coats, tails, business suits and 
even one black corduroy jacket. When 
they were properly in line, Mobutu 


marched stiffly down the ranks, plant- 
ing a medal on each chest and a noisy 
kiss on each neck. Then he climbed into 
his black Ford convertible and was 
driven off, standing at attention in the 
back seat. 

There was a marvelous irony about 
the ceremony, for Mobutu had only 
recently stripped the governors of near- 
ly all their administrative powers. They 
no longer control their provincial po- 
lice; they can no longer even set foot 
outside their provinces without Mobu- 
tu's written permission. It was typical 
of the way the general has been running 
the Congo since he seized power eight 
months ago. But if his methods have 
been anything but democratic, he has 
at least taken charge of a land in which 
for five chaotic years no one was in 
charge. 

Dawn Riser. With army backing, Mo- 
butu has put a violent end to the politi- 
cal intrigues that confounded every Pre- 
mier from Leftist Patrice Lumumba to 
Rightist Moise Tshombe. He organized 
a youth corps to report any political ac- 
tivity, and he hanged four politicians, 
including ex-Premier Evariste Kimba, 
whom he caught plotting against him. 

Mobutu's whip hand has been felt 
everywhere. He consolidated the num- 
ber of provinces from 21 to a more 
easily managed twelve, appointed the 
governors and their Cabinets himself. 
He rides herd over his own ministers, 
overruling their decisions at will and 
firing them at the slightest sign of dis- 
affection. "What the Congolese need 
most is discipline,’ Mobutu says. "I 
have been teaching them discipline; and 
they have been listening to me. This 
gives me pleasure." 

_ Discipline is Mobutu’s way of life. He 
Tises at dawn every morning, takes a 
breakfast consisting. mainly of Eno’s 
Fruit Salts, a sparkling laxative, then 
settles down for an hour to read the 
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biographies of the world's political and 
military leaders (“to know how they 
acted in difficult times”). His own most 
difficult problem is reconstruction of 
the northeast Congo, which the two- 
year Simba rebellion left in ruins. An 
average of 400 refugees a day are still 
pouring into Kisangani (formerly Stan- 
leyville), which is itself a city half dead: 
half its shops are closed, there is little 
left of its once-thriving industry, and 
most of its citizens are unemployed. 

Bribe Squeezers. Mobutu realizes 
that the first necessity for the north- 
east is the re-establishment of funda- 
mental order. The Simbas killed or car- 
ried off almost ali the trained civil 
servants, leaving vast areas of the north- 
east governed by second-rate profiteers 
who squeeze bribes and extortion mon- 
ey out of the population at every 
chance. They are in for trouble: Mo- 
butu has opened an interprovincial po- 
lice training school in Kisangani that 
has already sent 250 cops throughout 
the northeast. 

He has been at least partly successful 
in overhauling his own central govern- 
ment. By raising business taxes and 
cutting foreign junkets, he has trimmed 
this year's budget deficit in half. He has 
also acted to increase the living stand- 
ards of the Congolese wage earner by 
raising wages 30%, slashing rents, and 
subsidizing the transport of farm prod- 
ucts to big-city markets. And he has 
brought down the ire of Belgian busi- 
ness interests by forcing them to make 
their headquarters not in Brussels but 
in Kinshasa—and by throwing out some 
of the white economic advisers in favor 
of a crew of bright young economists 
from the Congo’s Lovanium University 
Institute for Economic and Social Re- 
search. On their advice, he has ap- 
pointed a national planning commis- 
sion, is considering the establishment 
of a national development bank. 

Obviously, the Congo is still a long 
way from being healed. But Mobutu’s 
new economic nationalism has im- 
pressed many foreign observers. “There 
is no doubt,” says a top: United Nations 
adviser in Kinshasa, “that the Mobutu 
government makes decisions with Con- 
golese interests more at heart than any 
of its predecessors.” 


ISRAEL 
The Worried Citizen 


Isser Harel is one of the most re- 
spected men in Israel. For 15 years he 
directed Shin-Bet, the nation's secret 
intelligence organization, which ranks 
as one of the world's finest. When the 
peppery little superspy retired in 1963, 
it was only natural that the government 
should invite him to continue to make 
his talents available оп an advisory ba- 
sis. And so it did. L аг Harel be- 
came personal adviser to Prime Min- 
ister Levi Eshkol on matters of state 


security. EN 
Harel's nameless successor at Shin Bet 


sharply opposed anyone's meddling in 
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ESHKOL 
Diverting some heat. 


security and twice threatened to resign. 
Forced to choose between the two, Esh- 
kol typically compromised: he kept Ha- 
rel at a desk but gave him nothing to 
do. After ten months of inactivity, Ha- 
rel last month angrily turned in his 
badge. 

He also decided to speak his mind 
about the boss. In a round of speeches, 
Harel explained that he was “а worried 
citizen" concerned about Eshkol’s "in- 
decisive leadership." To an audience of. 
students at Jerusalem's Hebrew Uni- 
versity, he hinted; "Things are really 
much more serious than I can explain." 
He gave away no vital secrets, but in a 
newspaper interview Harel did reveal 
that he personally was on the spot in 
Argentina in 1960 to supervise the 
snatching of Adolf Eichmann. 

Behind Harel's attacks, Mapai Party 
spokesmen thought they saw the hand 


VID RUBINGER 


HAREL 
Speaking of privilege. 
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Israel. In an ensuing 
air force bagged a Syrian MIG-21, ti 
first ever to be shot down by a Fren | 
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Israel fired off a note to the Securit 
Council, and U.N. observers rushed | 
the scene. In Tel Aviv, Mapai leadel 
happily expected that the renewed bof 


timistic that Harel's campaign woul 
finally fizzle. Not so Harel. He was stil 
accepting all speaking engagements thi 
came his way. Said he: “This is not 
privilege but my duty.” 


ARGENTINA 


Back on Speaking Terms 
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than 2,000,000 annu 
crowding, After all 
park Іп the system, with 3,400 square 
miles—almost triple the size of Yosem- 
ite. Yet most of the Campers are de- 
termined to set up at Old Faithful, and 
the experience of Navy Chief Harold 
Loveless is typical: “We moved into an 
empty campsite, and within 15 minutes 
we were surrounded by campers, all 
doubling up on the same site. There’s 
absolutely no privacy.” 

There is not much Privacy at nearby 
Grand Teton National Park either. Last 
year a record 2,500,000 people trooped 
through the park; this year the rate is 
Tunning 17% higher, and campgrounds 
are usually completely filled by 10:30 
a.m. Campsites at Utah’s Zion Nation- 


al Visitors without 
» Its the biggest 


certainly conti 
cilities. Says 
John Davis: 
out how we c 
destroying th 


nue to outstrip the fa- 
Yosemite Superintendent 
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е only things they came 
to enjoy.” Among the proposals that 


the service is gingerly considering for 
the most seriously overcrowded park- 
lands: banning autos and shortening 
permissible visiting time from the pres- 
ent seven- or 14-day limits to as little 
as three days. 


WINE 


California Crus 


Every good liquor store has vintage 
charts that objectively rate French and 
German wines from great to poor, but 
no such lists exist for American wines. 
To fill that gap, Restaurateur Victor 
Bergeron, better known in 13 U.S. cities 
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It makes everybody feel right at home. 


al Park have been crammed to capacity 
since early June, and a new "overflow" 
area is overflowing. The Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, stretching 
across parts of Tennessee and North 
Carolina, draws 6,000,000 visitors a 
year, highest of any park in the sys- 
tem, and traffic on summer weekends 
backs up for 20 miles on either side of 
the two main entrances. 

Auto Ban? The ideal solution would 
be for the U.S. to develop more na- 
tional parks, but that is hard to do 
because the rapidly urbanizing nation 
is running out of suitable land. The 
park service recently completed a ten- 

"yeàr, $600 million program that dou- 
bled the number of campsites in exist- 
ing parks and added more than 100 
visitor centers. Since 1961, however, 
the Government has enlarged the total 
system by barely 396, adding 844,000 
acres through the acquisition of such 
areas as Massachusetts’ Cape Cod Na- 
tional Seashore and New York's Fire 
Island National Park. Cramped forspace, 
the park service is encouraging tourists 
to make wider use of less popular areas. 

The demands of tourists will almost 


ON THE ROAD TO GREAT SMOKY 


as Trader Vic, rallied 20 oenological ex- 
perts for a year's study, and last week 
uncorked the first guide to the wines of 
California, whose annual production of 
143 million gal. accounts for 76% of 
all the wine consumed in the U.S. Vic's 
list rates 99 wines from a top of three 
stars ("the finest”), to zero stars ("high- 
ly acceptable"). His eleven three-star 
choices, all in the $2.50 to $5.50 range 
at stores: 
Champagne: 
Beaulieu, Brut, '62 
White, Semillon variety: 
Cresta Blanca (Premier), nonvintage 
White, Sauvignon Blanc variety: 
Wente Bros., '63 
Red, Cabernet Sauvignon: 
Beaulieu (Georges de Latour 
Private Reserve) 51 and'55 
Charles Krug, Vintage Selection, 57 
Ө гаш Martini, Private Reserve, 55 | 
ed, Pinot Noir: BU al 
Charles Krug, '57 aie a 
Red, Zinfandel: fg: > „= 
leserve, "s 


Louis Martini, Private’ 
and '56 C ofuutu e a RT 
Red tain Вай L——2 oi 
s Mouna ji, Private Reserve, '56 
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THE IMPACT OF THE AMERICAN WAY ул: 
| 


Н° CHI MINH has switched to Salems, forsaking his 
usual Philip Morrises and Camels. This interesting piece 
of news was recently reported by a foreign diplomat in a 
cable from embattled Hanoi and was duly passed on by his 
government to the U.S. State Department, which is still 
pondering its significance. In France, Premier Georges Pom- 
pidou recently complained before un meeting of the Society 
for the Protection of the French Language that it was 
really a bit much to arrive at Orly Airport and be told by 
the hôtesse d'air that le Welcome Bureau d'Air France was 
at one's disposal. And in Kenya, Economics Minister Tom 
Mboya, momentarily putting aside affairs of state, delivered 
himself of the opinion that Bonanza, shown on local TV, is 
exerting *a good influence on Africans. Good is good. Bad 
is bad. The hero always wins, and I enjoy it." 

Such are only a few surface signs of a phenomenon that 
has come to be known, often disapprovingly, as ће “Ameri- 
canization" of world culture. There is no doubt that things 
American have traveled fast and far. The American influ- 
ence can be seen in the blue jeans under the flowing robes of 
Oxford students, in the garish neon signs in Bangkok, even 
in the Russian youths who exchange jazz tapes in Moscow 
cafeterias. It is responsible for the aching shoulders of bowl- 
ing-alley patrons on six continents, for the new tendency of 
Iranian pilots to name their children Mark or David or Joe 
instead of Reza or Parviz or Taghi, for the popularity of 
Velveeta cheese in Germany, Kellogg's cornflakes in England 
and the ubiquitous hotto doggu in Japan. 

Nancy Sinatra's These Boots Are Made for Walking’ is 
among the top ten on record charts in Mexico City, Rome, 
Bonn and Geneva. Batoman is wowing them on TV in Tokyo 


and playing in Buenos Aires and London as well. Bonanza. __ 
is big not only in Africa but in the Middle East and Europe; ~~ 


it is one of South Vietnamese Premier Ky's favorite pro- 
grams. Pictures of Rock Hudson and Doris Day are pinned 
on the walls of Philippine homes right beside the family 
crucifix, and a Budapest newspaper recently exhorted its 
readers to imitate the manners in My Fair Lady. Bestselling 
books in the U.S. frequently become bestsellers in West Ger- 
many. The whole abstract-expressionist movement that orig- 
inated in the U.S. with Jackson Pollock has spread to al- 
most every continent. 

Perhaps one of the most indicative—and amusing—effects 
of American influence has been the infiltration of American 
English into other languages. Japanese sometimes sounds like 
Japlish: masukomi for mass communications, terebi for TV, 
demo for demonstration and the inevitable baseballisms pray 
bollu, storiku and hitto. Franglais permits a Frenchman to 
do le planning et research on le manpowerisation of a com- 
plexe industrielle before taking off for le weekend in le 
country. German now is splattered with such terms as dis- 
count house, shopping center, ready to wear and cash and 
carry. And the latest expression in Frankfurt ad agencies is 
Ziehn wir's am Flaggenmast hoch und sehn wir wer gruesst 
—Let’s run it up the flagpole and see if anyone salutes. 


Thirst for Novelty 

From foods to fads, from business techniques to books, 
things and ideas American are thus being bought, sold, used, 
admired and copied all over the world. Yet to jump to the 
conclusion that the world is becoming Americanized because 
of this—as disapproving foreign esthetes and uncritical Amer- 
icans frequently do—would be to take a very bad jump 
indeed. Despite the admiration for and aping of things 
American, “Americanization” frequently has little directly to 
do with the U.S. as a nation; it represents more a desire for 
the things that Americans have, a thrust toward material 
wealth that is independent of nationality. In differing con- 
texts and dozens of languages, it may mean modernization, 
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"Amerika, du hast es besser [Americ 
ter]," said Goethe 145 years ago, and th 
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world is largely modern industrialization. America is the ion, but 
chief modern industrialized society, in all the things that lig techi 
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The Fundamentals of Technology рав. S 

Placed by history and circumstance in the vanguard of йе шй put. 
technological revolution, the U.S. also found itself carrying/sign his : 
the results of that revolution abroad through the accidens sw the п 
of history. It first displayed its wealth to the world when it imerican-r 
was recognized as an international power in the wake 0 Wtaken 
World War I. But it was not until after World War П ш č typical] 
the U.S. really began to lead a worldwide march cowna stores, 
affluence. By then, it was abundantly equipped for the Jo k Ame 


It had a wealth of natural resources, a scarcity of kia w an 
labor that forced the pace of mechanization, and ш ш aged g 
mense domestic market that permitted cheap mass ies oe о! 
tion, provided customers for almost any specus are sos USE 

Because the requirements of modern techno 28 verla i 
vast, only the U.S., untouched among the Іа а fre? Lii tha 
nations by the ravages of war and nurture the tech no үш» 
wheeling capitalism, had the resources to leat ee m йүү А 
logical advance. By the very nature of the а and product, pa 
nations had to follow, adopting the techniques ct of тошеп, а 
that had been developed. This fundamental An has galled ие 
technology, as much as anything else, 15 ist that Fret М, mark 
Charles de Gaulle and spurred him to jns S frappe: The € 
develop, for example, her own atomic д to create ah 
Common Market, too, is Europe's attemp ool of 16 
mass market like the U.S.s own an E “С 
capable of meeting the huge needs О 
pioneering the technological revolution, 
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elsewhere, from Frances pasteurization а the ү 
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range routes today. The U.S. opened. 7^ rhe BO 
A who gave it, among other ae bat the 7 
Much of the world got a good 100 d 91610 
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To Asia, the Americans brought h units and toile b | o Cor 
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lanted in Asians an awareness of and a desire 
, more. To Europe, they brought $46 billion in aid, 
gue clothes and massive Marshall Plan reconstruction 
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ISP one unconsciously created an Image that was far 
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Inolopic pg the doing they have sometimes marred the Amer- 
the Van. шй е. And almost everywhere there have been U.S. 
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Derivative Wares 

e symbols n is little wonder, then, that many of the trappings of 
ve it bep САП life—and some of its attitudes—have spread 
day ma ind the globe. Still, Ho Chi Minh certainly does not 
» Ee [фе American cigarettes because they are American (“Не 
Hon: RS gt change to a French cigarette, did he?" crowed a State 
- obtained! partment aide); like millions of others who have made 
signed by |S. cigarettes the most universally preferred, he smokes 
Sir Denis 2m simply because they are better than most of what is 
est of the АЫ. Coca-Cola is the universal symbol of Americani- 
ica is oe but it was the distribution, merchandising and adver- 


leCessarily | 


hings {һар techniques of the American company—not the fact 
utomation ^t the drink made one feel American or implied admira- 
try in the infor the U.S.—that made it so. It is hardly a triumph of 
lies scien. Аше that an American can get a dry martini on request 
га thus ilatically anywhere in the world; it is just good business in 
or novelty thy when so many Americans travel. 

‘You always imitate people richer than you,” says Paris 
terior Decorator Slavik, who designed “Les Drugstores” 


> 


p Paris. Slavik makes the point, though, that the imitator | 


lard of першу puts his own imprint on what he imitates; he did not 
f carrying fign his stores to resemble American drugstores, but “we 
accidens *w the name would attract, and we were right.” Though 
Id when l;mrican-made goods, from cake mixes to Mr. Clean, are 
> wake of wtaken for granted in many parts of the world, many of 
Jar П thal typically “American” wares are just as derivative as Les 
ch toward Wstores. They are frequently not made either in the U.S. 
уг the Jo | ly Americans, are often produced abroad even more ef- 
of 5 у and cheaply than in the U.S. European canned and 
yd an mp ged goods, for example, are nudging American mer- 
SS produ 00е off the shelves of Greek supermarkets, and Euro- 
ге schem® An cars built with Detroit's mass-production methods com- 


0 ; 
БУ ато Д Prell in world markets with U.S. autos. Even more im- 
Ta free- Rn than the products that the U.S. has exported are the 
) |. 


ne techno bo Which have enabled businesses in many parts of 
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» Particularly in Europe and Japan, to operate 
Ciently. The U.S. influence not only punched holes 
эч traditional autocratic ways of the old aristocratic 
Pu 169, but popularized such modern ideas as cost ac- 


7 25 ance d Mass merchandising and advertising techniques, 
appe. | ee and discount houses. 1 

ate à DU чар. fading youth-centered culture, America has a spe- 
те ш, è forthe world's adolescents, even those who like 


4, to 51.5. libraries on occasion. Teen-agers abroad have 
it jas, ch Americanisms as picnics, transistor ra s 
са and the frug, and some young Europeans hit the 
Je. jcatniks, much as alienated young Americans did 
2 sri Пу ?50. The U.S. influence, in fact, is sometimes 
M (076 One in families abroad, where the desire of 
Wy, Mitate their freer American counterparts may run 
ү бшу байпз: an authoritarian family structure. When 
аск Tsity of Berlin students recently staged a sit-in, 
ап American visitor: "Is this the way they did 
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АР LS со сап thirst for novelty means, of course, that 
2 1965 Inues to borrow from abroad. The U.S. is a melt- 
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ing pot not only for races but for id 
the American customs and habits that travel abroad have 
already been influenced at home by other cultures. From 
the King James Bible to Scandinavian modern furniture to 
LSD, some of the best and worst of culture in the U.S. has 
been imported. With the rise of U.S. power and affluence, 
much American music, cinema, art, design, ballet and thea- 
ter have begun to meet and marry in midocean with their 
European counterparts, forming a sort of Atlantic culture. 

Avant-garde French moviemakers study Hollywood direc- 
tors, who return the compliment. Basic rock ’n’ roll, formed 
In the U.S., peaked in England with the Beatles and the 
Rolling Stones, who proceeded to influence U.S. music. The 
French invented the discothéque, but the discaire at New 
Jimmy's in Paris plays mostly American records. Italian coffee- 
houses proliferate in big U.S. cities, while the Italians wear 
Jantzen swimsuits on their beaches. Japanese transistor ra- 
dios, TVs and tape recorders do as well in New York as 
James Baldwin’s novels in Tokyo or Edward Albee’s plays 
in Athens. Robert Rauschenberg, Jasper Johns and Andy 
Warhol created a pop art derived from the Dadaists and 
Marcel Duchamp; their work, in turn, has influenced such 
pop artists in Britain as Joe Tilson and Peter Blake. 

Just as American society has not basically changed under 
the pressure of influences from abroad, much of what passes 
for Americanization abroad occurs on a very superficial 
level. The most significant denominator of a culture is its 
rhythms, from the way the telephone jangles to the cycle of 
the seasons, and those rhythms are resistant to most change. 
Italian, life is still essentially baroque beneath all the surface 
trappings. Japan, for all its material modernization, remains 
quintessentially Japanese in its process of thinking, its per- 
sonal relations, its social organization. Moreover, though 
technological change can and does profoundly affect so- 
cieties, modernization is mostly confined to the big cities, 
particularly in Asia, Africa and Latin America, where the 
heartlands remain relatively untouched by progress. Even in 
the cities, there is a distinct time lag; some of the more jar- 
ring aspects of American culture continue to flourish abroad 
even while they are on the decline in the U.S., where the 
general level of sophistication is steadily rising. 


Too Much or Not Enough? 


The U.S. has also exported many nonmaterial things, in- 
cluding a new concept of woman’s role that is slowly catch- 
ing on abroad. But perhaps the most valuable commodity 
that the U.S. has given to the rest of the world is the basic 
American spirit that has made possible its affluence and style 
of living and that blends its material possessions into a 
unified pattern of existence. Bertrand Russell summed up 
the American outlook as: “Man is lord of the earth: what 
he wants, he can get by energy and intelligence.” By its 
example, the U.S. showed the world that things could be 
done, that dreams could be embodied in action, that a better 
life could be achieved with effort and ingenuity. The Ameri- 
can style reflects a questing spirit, a desire for change and 
investigation, an irreverence for authority that has lasted 
since 1776, a built-in dissatisfaction with the status quo. 
The American system is a constant seeking of practical means 
to an end. “Americans,” says French Humorist Pierre Da- 
ninos, “adapted naturally to the modern environment. They 
seem to be born into this age, born to make long-distance 
Calls, hop international flights or act in films.” 

Given the American combination of strength and spirit, it 
was historically inevitable that the U.S. should serve as a 
model to many nations in the world’s postwar climb toward 
modernization and greater affluence. As models go in an 
imperfect world, it has been a good one. In that sense, the 
problem is not whether the world is too Americanized but 
whether it is Americanized enough: whether the m mil- 
lions who have not yet been exposed to the m 
vantages of American society can be guide 9 
without revolution and discord. Even if 
the world will never become a gra 
homogenized world. It is too full o! 
the U.S. is a powerful part of tha : 
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eas as well, and many of 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
Frisk & Find 


One warm July afternoon in 1964, 
off-duty New York City Policeman Sam- 
uel Lasky heard a noise outside his 
apartment door in suburban Mount 
Vernon. Two strangers were tiptoeing 
down the hall. Lasky hurriedly grabbed 
his pistol and managed to collar one, 
John F. Peters, who protested that he 
was merely visiting a married girl friend 
in the building. Not impressed, Lasky 
frisked Peters and felt something that 
*could have been a knife." What Lasky 
actually found was an envelope con- 
taining burglars tools—for possession 
of which Peters was duly convicted. 

Most citizens would surely agree that 
Patrolman Lasky was the model of an 
alert, courageous cop in action. Civil- 
libertarians, however, were quick to 
ask whether his search violated Peters' 
constitutional rights. In a decision writ- 
ten by Judge Kenneth Keating, the New 
York Court of Appeals has just an- 
swered that question with a resounding 
no. It affirmed Peters’ conviction and 
declared that Lasky deserves “our high- 
est praise." 

Beyond that, by a vote of 5 to 2, the 
court specifically upheld New York's 
controversial “stop and frisk” law, 
which empowers a policeman not only 
to “pat down” a suspect for concealed 
weapons in any public place, but also 
to seize “any other” illegal objects that 
he finds in the process. 

Bullet for an Answer. The legislators 
who wrote New York’s stop-and-frisk 
law in 1964 held that big-city police 
clearly need authority to stop and ques- 
tion anyone whom they “reasonably 
suspect” of committing or being about 
to commit a felony or serious misde- 
meanor. They justified the frisk on 
grounds of elemental safety. As the 
New York Court of Appeals put it in a 
key 1964 case (People v. Rivera): “The 
answer to the question propounded by 
the policeman may be a bullet.” 

Ironically, what may yet shoot down 
the frisk law is the fact that the new 
high-state-court decision affirms the 
power of police to seize not only weap- 
ons but also anything else “the posses- 
sion of which may constitute a crime.” 
In the Peters case, dissenting Judge 
Stanley H. Fuld protested that the 
Fourth Amendment guarantee against 
“unreasonable searches and seizures” 
now means that any search made with- 
out the authority of a warrant is “rea- 
sonable only if conducted as incident 
to a lawful arrest” based on probable 
cause—something Patrolman Lasky ad- 
mittedly did not have until after his 
frisk produced not a weapon but bur- 

glar's tools. pa t = 

In a companion case, dissenting Judge 
John Van Voorhis protested that the 
policeman involved was only "allegedly 
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JUDGE KEATING 
Enough to be reasonably suspect. 


frisking for a weapon when he discov- 
ered a supply of heroin in the defend- 
ant's pockets. “Without probable cause,” 
said Van Voorhis, "the frisk discovered 
the heroin, then the heroin served as a 
basis for arrest, which, in turn, was 
claimed to justify the search which dis- 
closed it.” Judge Van Voorhis insisted 
that a frisk should be tightly limited to 
its only legitimate" purpose: "To dis- 
cover and seize dangerous weapons." If 
it becomes *a general search of the per- 
son" in patent violation of the Fourth 
Amendment, warned Van Voorhis, “we 
shall have progressed a considerable 
distance toward the police state." 
Rewritten Rules. Carrying on the ar- 
gument, the American Civil Liberties 
Union plans to help appeal the Peters 
decision to the U.S. Supreme Court, which 


JUDGE FULD 
Only on probable cause. 
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The Supreme Court may have hand. | 
ed down a hint of its own attitude in 
last month's Miranda v. Arizona de. 
cision, which affirmed the rights to si- 
lence and to counsel as soon as a per. 
son is “deprived of his freedom of 
action in any way." On the other һап | 
defenders of stop-and-frisk laws see the 
court leaning their "reasonable" way! 
because it declared in 1963 (Ker үй 
California): “The states are not pre! 
cluded from developing workable rules; 
to meet the practical demands of effec: 
tive criminal investigation and law en 
forcement in the states, provided thal 
those rules do not violate the const) 
tutional proscription of unreasonable 
searches and seizures." 


IMMIGRATION — la. 


The Case of the Elusive Euphemistinof the 

When he filled out the арр M in 
forms for U.S. citizenship !n | , 15 Since 
Canadian-born Clive M. Boutilier, ih agrees | 
reported that he had once 


been аге ї now t; 
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were dismissed. Pressed for meinte 
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stated: “These are not teady for dis- 
tribution through the mail. They need 
to be edited.” 

Despite that disclaimer and the fact 
that police were unable to prove that he 
had ever before peddled smut, Klor was 
convicted of violating a state law ban- 
ning the distribution of obscene matter. 
Had he actually done so? 

Conduct, Not Content. The evidence 
failed to show that he had even planned 
to, ruled California’s highest court as it 
reversed Klor’s conviction. Basing its 
reasoning in large part on the Supreme 
Court decision affirming Eros Publisher 
Ralph Ginzburg’s five-year federal sen- 
tence for sending obscene matter 
through the mails, the California Su- 
preme Court held that obscenity cases 
should turn more on the objective con- 
duct of the defendant than on a judge 
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JUDGE MOORE 
What Congress was too bashful to say. 


or jury’s subjective opinion about the 
content of his product.* 

Whether or not Klor’s films were 
really obscene, said the court, the Cal- 
ifornia anti-smut law does not forbid 
“mere preparation of obscene materi- 
als." Instead, it penalizes “dissemina- 
tion or intended dissemination.” Not 
only had the prosecution failed to prove 
that Klor intended to distribute his un- 
edited films in their allegedly obscene 
form, but worse, said the State Supreme 
Court, the trial judge had misconstrued 
the law and wrongly “communicated 
to the jury the idea that it need not 
find ‘an intention to distribute’ if it con- 
cluded that defendant had prepared the 
materials.” 

The court called this construction “a 


* An argument that Ginzburg himself has 
finally turned to. Last week a 0.5. appellate 
court stayed his sentence for two months to 
allow him to hone a new appeal claiming he 
was not personally responsible for trying to 
mail his products from such “titillating” ad- 
dresses aS Intercourse, Pa. As Ginzburg now 
tells it, the mailing company he hired devised 
that ploy without his knowledge. 


gratuitous unconstitutional reach” that 
might well encourage lower courts to 
penalize “matter produced solely for 
the personal enjoyment of the creator.” 
Construing Ginzburg, the court stressed: 
“No constitutionally punishable conduct 
appears in the case of an individual who 
prepares material for his own use" or 
who “intends to purge the material of 
any objectionable element before dis- 
tributing or exhibiting it.” To hold oth- 
erwise, the court said, “would pose 
grave technical difficulty for the uncon- 
ventional artist" and “tend to suppress 
experimental productions that might be- 
come, in finished form, constitutionally 
protected communication.” 


LIABILITY 


Fasten Your Seat Belt 

After duly noting that auto accidents 
kill 50,000 Americans a year, safety 
experts generally agree that the use of 
seat belts would save 10% of those lives 
and reduce serious injuries by one-third. 
Convinced by the grim statistics, legis- 
lators have made seat belts mandatory 
on new cars in 32 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Still, studies show 
that motorists are unimpressed; they 
fail to buckle their belts 50% of the 
time. Now the law is beginning to de- 
velop a powerful persuader: failure tc 
use a seat belt may well bar recovery in 
a personal-injury suit. 

Unfortunately for Mrs. Kathleen Bu- 
sick of Milwaukee, she set something of 
a legal precedent as she inched her fam- 
ilys brand-new Chevrolet cautiously 
along an icy street. She braked to a stop 
behind a bus; Electrical Engineer Bruno 
R. Budner's car skidded into hers from 
the rear. Claiming assorted injuries as 
a result of the collision, Mrs. Busick 
sued Budner for $30,000. 

When the case came to trial, it 
seemed a routine personal-injury suit. 
It took on a new aspect when Budner 
cited a state law that requires all new 
Wisconsin cars to be equipped with two 
seat belts. Though her new car was duly 
belted, Mrs. Busick herself was admit- 
tedly unbelted at the time of the acci- 
dent. As a result, the judge instructed 
the jury to consider whether Mrs. Bu- 
sick was guilty of contributory negli- 
gence by virtue of having ignored a 
handy safety device that might have 
prevented her injuries. 

Common law imposes on every per- 
son a duty to exercise "ordinary care" 
for his or her own safety. Such care is 
defined as what “the great mass of man- 
kind" would ordinarily exercise in the 
same or similar circumstances. And in 
most states, juries are normally in- 
structed that a plaintiff who fails to 
take such precautions may not collect; 
the plaintiffs negligence means the de- 
fendant gets off scot-free, which seems 
to be just what happened in Milwaukee, 
Once the jury received its instructions, 
it absolved Budner and withheld all 
damages for Mrs. Busick. 
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MEDICINE 


AWARDS 


The Big Man & the Little Lady 

Albert E. Holland and Fe del Mundo 

first met in the internment camp at Ma- 
nila s Santo Tomas University in early 
1942, just after the city had fallen to 
the Japanese. Fresh from the well-fed 
U.S. business colony there, he was still 
a husky 195-pounder, determined to talk 
the camp authorities into improving the 
lot of his fellow internees. She was tiny 
and frail, only 5 ft. 1 in. and under 90 
lbs., a Filipino doctor with a brand-new 
practice. Dr. del Mundo, who had re- 
ceived much of her medical training in 
the U.S., was determined to help the 
helpless American children and expect- 
ant mothers in the camp. She sweetened 
the camp commandant with cough syr- 
up and talked her way in. 

Working with Holland, Dr. del Mun- 
do got 400 U.S. and Allied children out 
of the camp and cared for them as long 
as the Japanese would let her. Then the 
following year the Japanese cracked 
down, herded Dr. del Mundo’s patients 
back into Santo Tomas, and denied her 
access to them. The last time she saw 
Holland, he was down to a skeletal 95 
Ibs. For most of the next 23 years, nei- 
ther heard anything of the other. She 
thought he had probably died of starva- 
tion; he thought the Japanese had prob- 
ably executed her. 

Last week, by strange coincidence, 
the two met again in Geneva, N.Y. Dur- 
ing the winter, the Medical Women’s 


DR. DEL MUNDO & DR. HOLLAND 
Friends no longer lost. 
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International Association had picked its 
president, Pediatrician Fe del Mundo, to 
receive its Elizabeth Blackwell award, 
named for the first woman to earn an 
M.D. degree in the U.S. The scene for 
the ceremony was the Geneva campus 
of Hobart and William Smith Colleges, 
for it was in Geneva in 1849 that Eliza- 
beth Blackwell became a doctor. 

The man who made the most heart- 
felt speech at the presentation of the 
award was Dr. Albert E. Holland, Dr. 
del Mundo’s long-lost friend from Santo 
Tomas. After his release, Holland had 
turned from business to education, and 
last spring Hobart’s trustees picked him 
to take over as president, beginning 
this month. 

If Educator Holland has gone far, 
so has Pediatrician del Mundo. She has 
done research in bacteriology as well 
as pediatrics, and written extensively 
on both. She has set up the 100-bed 
Children’s Memorial Hospital in Que- 
zon City (a Manila suburb), with an 
institute of maternal and child health 
recently added, and has gone deep into 
debt to pay the running costs. Dr. del 
Mundo accepts donations and whatever 
fees patients can pay, but no govern- 
ment money. Now she has a new vol- 
unteer fund raiser—Albert Holland. 


NURSES 


Where Doctors Don't Reach 

When Nurse Susan Stearly, 28, drove 
her '64 Valiant into the southern Colo- 
rado town of Trinidad, she knew that 
she was taking on a tough case. Trini- 
dad, once a covered-wagon depot and 
later a bustling coal-mining center, has 
become the core of a “depressed area,” 
and Nurse Stearly was there to deal with 
one of its most depressing problems: 
the appalling lack of medical care for 
thousands of indigents, and especially 
for their children. In all of the 4,800 
square miles of Las Animas County, of 
which Trinidad is the seat, there are 
just seven doctors—roughly one for ev- 
ery 3,000 residents. 

Trinidad’s new nurse was the advance 
guard from a University of Colorado 
School of Medicine program designed 
to lighten the work loads of practic- 
ing physicians by training nurses to 
perform most of the duties of a pedia- 
trician, and to carry medical care to 
the children of poverty-stricken labor- 
ing families, including many Spanish- 
Americans, who rarely consult a doc- 
tor except in dire emergencies. To its 
founder, Pediatrics Professor Henry 
Silver, 48, the program is immensely 
promising in every aspect except for 
the unwieldy name that has been hung 
on the new breed of nurses: "pediatric 
public-health nurse-practitioners.” 

Run-of-the-Mine Ills. The basic idea, 
says Dr. Silver, is to train a well-quali- 
fied nurse to diagnose and treat run- 
of-the-mine complaints, give vaccines, 
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PROBLEMS we encounter 
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AVOID DIVERSIONS 


This temporary fly-over was erected in less than 24 hours across Frank- 
furt's Republic Circus to avoid congestion at this hub of the city's traffic. 
A fly-over of this type can be installed very quickly and with little inter- 
ference with the traffic. Later it can be dismantled and removed for use 
elsewhere, with different spans if needed. 


The spans here are 17.5+22.5+35+35+ 28.8+33.7 +25+17.5 = 215 m. 


The steel deck panels are coated with a plastic compound with special 
additions to provide a non-skid surface. 


The range of our activities includes steam power stations — 
nuclear power stations — Diesel engines — gas engines — 
printing presses — process equipment for the chemical 
industries — testing machines — air engineering equip- 
ment — steel bridges — steel-framed buildings — hydraulic 
steel structures — gas holders — cranes — lifts — railway 
rolling stock — Diesel trucks and omnibuses. 
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MUSIC 


CONDUCTORS 
Mellowing Rebel 


Hovering over the open-air podium 
with his arms outstretched, the white- 
bearded, ^ white-jacketed conductor 
looked like a snowy egret about to flap 
off into the fading sunset. Instead, he 
flew into Beethoven's Sixth Symphony, 

KEN REGAN 


‘toy г. 
MIMIEUX & ANSERMET IN MANHATTAN 
“We are foo old to fight." 


his baton carving the air, his left hand 
kneading a softly glowing tone from 
the strings. In Copland's Quiet City, he 
moved with the sure, deft strokes of a 
tailor stitching a hem, weaving the com- 
plex patterns into a taut whole. The 
interpretations, typically, were master- 
pieces of lucidity and logic, and at con- 
cert’s end the audience at Stanford 
University awarded a resounding ova- 
tion to Geneva’s Ernest Ansermet and 
his Orchestre de la Suisse Romande. 
The performance was part of a ten- 
concert series by the orchestra at Stan- 
ford. Though the Suisse Romande is 
well known to American audiences from 
its recordings, this was the orchestra’s 
first visit to the U.S. As debuts go, it 
was a grueling test. Ansermet (pro- 
nounced ahn-ser-may) led his 115- 
member ensemble through a symphonic 
obstacle course, accepting the challenge 
of some of the thorniest works of Stra- 
vinsky, Bartok, Prokofiev and Berg. As 
if that were not enough, Ansermet then 
jetted to Manhattan to conduct five 
equally demanding works with the New 
York Philharmonie Yast week as part 
of its month-long Stravinsky festival. 
The major piece on the program was 
Persephone, in which Ansermet, with 


a strong assist from Actress Yvette _ 
Mimieux, as the narrator, and Tenor 
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Leopold Simoneau, displayed his clean 
and convincing way with Stravinsky. 

In Decent Darkness. From Anser- 
met's spirited dnd successful attack, it 
was hard to believe that he is 82. Half 
a century ago, he braved fistfights and 
a barrage of vegetables to first promote 
the works of such tradition-shattering 
composers as Debussy and Stravinsky. 
As conductor, first of the Diaghilev 
Ballet Russe and later of the Suisse 
Romande, which he founded in 1918, 
he daringly premiéred more new works 
than most conductors attempt in a life- 
time. Ansermet built the Suisse Ro- 
mande into one of Europe's most finely 
honed ensembles, guest-conducted al- 
most all of the world's major sym- 
phony orchestras. His mission through- 
out has been “to bring things of value 
to light and to leave those of no worth 
in decent darkness." 

In the late 1930s, with the advent of 
the unmelodic twelve-tone school of 
Arnold Schoenberg, Ansermet saw dark- 
ness. Atonality, he declared, was not 
music. Drawing on his early background 
as a mathematics teacher, Ansermet 
published a complex tome that sought 
to prove *by mathematical formulas 
that the strict twelve-tone system is en- 
tirely opposed to the laws of hearing." 
His close friend Stravinsky was enraged, 
and the two had a falling out. When 
the invitation came to take part in the 
Philharmonic's Stravinsky festival, An- 
sermet accepted, hopeful of a reconcili- 
ation. But Stravinsky was delayed by 
illness in coming to Manhattan, and the 
expected meeting never took place. “I 
hope we can make peace," said Anser- 
met. “We are too old to fight." 

Sad Substitute. Reconciliation or no, 
Ansermet will continue his assault on 
atonal music. After he retires from the 
Suisse Romande at the end of next 
season, one of his first projects will be 
to write a second book "in order to 
make the first book clear." His objec- 
tions to atonality are not those of an 
old man clinging to the past, but of a 
musician expressing a carefully thought- 
out conviction. 'The trends in new mu- 
sic, he suggests, are simply a sad sub- 
stitute for originality. 


FESTIVALS 
А Place, a Show, a Win 


Diamond Jim Brady went there regu- 
larly, accompanied by 27 Japanese 
houseboys and Lillian Russell. One day 
William K. Vanderbilt strolled into the 
casino to await some delayed dinner 
companions, dropped $130,000 in a few 
minutes. Another day John W. (“Bet a 
Million”) Gates lost $500,000 on the 
races, then proceeded to win back most 
of it by playing faro until dawn. In the 
afternoons, Victor Herbert conducted 
concerts on the porch of an elegant 
hotel; in the evenings, Caruso and John 
McCormack sang outdoors. Such was 
the summer scene at the turn of the 
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A better way to follow the Japanese economy is to rely upon 
people who know both the language and the economy — experts 
at The Fuji Bank. А staff, experienced from daily contact with 
virtually every type of business in Japan, and backed by qualified 
research activities, сап be put to work for you by dealing with 
The Fuji Bank. Providing international businessmen with in- 
formation is one of the many ways in which The Fuji Bank 


serves its banking friends and clients abroad. May we be of 
service to you? 


FUJI BANK 


6, 1-chome, Ohtemachi, Chiyoda-ku ‚ Tokyo, Japan 


New York Agency: 1, Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London Е.С. 2, U.K.-Diüsseld 
10, Düsseldorf, F.R. Germany - Calcutta Representa 
Brabourne Road, Calcutta-1, India 


10005, U.S.A. - Londo 
eldorf Branch T 
tive Office: Mo 
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EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITIES 


From Amex to Academe 
Businessmen today readily recognize 
that a good university executive may 
have the makings of a topflight cor- 
poration officer—and universities like- 
wise know that a learned business leader 
may be just the man to head up a col- 
BEN MARTIN 
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ETHERINGTON 
Turn about is fair play. 


lege. Fifteen years ago, when the New 
York Stock Exchange was searching 
for a new face to give some depth to 
its public image, it chose as president 
George Keith Funston, then head of 
Trinity College. Last week the pendu- 
Jum swung the other way when Con- 
necticut’s Wesleyan University an- 
nounced that its new president will be 
Edwin Deacon Etherington, 41, presi- 
dent of the American Stock Exchange. 

At 6 ft. 2 in., a trim 190 lbs., Ted 
Etherington looks like central casting’s 
image of a dynamic businessman. Son 
of a New York public accountant, he 
graduated from Wesleyan in 1948, 
taught English there for a year, then 
went on to Yale Law School. Ether- 
ington served for a year as clerk to a 
judge on the U.S. Court of Appeals, 
later went to work for a Wall Street 
law firm that specialized in investment 
problems. Eventually he moved on to 
Serve as secretary and vice president of 
the Big Board under Funston. He was 
named head of Amex in 1962. 

At Wesleyan, Etherington will take 
home much less than-the $100,000 a 
year that һе еагпз at Amex, but is so 
little worried about the loss of income 
that he hasn't even talked salary with 
the school's trustees, With an endow- 
ment exceeding $150 million, Wesleyan 
clearly picked Ethering 1 fo bis ex- 
ecutive rather than financial Abilities, 
although, notes Trustee e. s 
bert Clee, *No college seeking to - 


namic will ever have too much money ig 
Etherington's acceptance of the Wes- _ 
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Wall Street, which considered him the 
man most likely to succeed Funston, 
who is expected to retire from the Big 
Board in the fall. Etherington, how- 
ever, says that he has always been in- 
terested in education, and sees no radi- 
cal discontinuity between investment 
and learning. He left law practice to 
join the exchange in the firm belief 
that its “whole raison d'étre is public 
service." Education, he adds, is simply 
the highest type of service. 


TEACHING 


Screenwriter in the Ghetto 

Every Friday afternoon, Novelist and 
Screenwriter Budd Schulberg leaves his 
tree-shaded home in North Beverly 
Hills and drives across town to the Ne- 
gro slum of Watts. There, at the Watts 
Happening Coffee House, a ramshackle 
building across the street from the 
charred foundation of a store razed in 
last year’s riots, the author of What 
Makes Sammy Run? sits down for three 
hours with a small group of ghetto- 
scarred Negroes and teaches them how 
to write poetry, plays, short stories and 
novels. A onetime teacher of creative 
writing at Columbia, Schulberg says that 
their writing ability is “so much higher 
than my group of college students.” 

Schulberg, whose standard fee for a 
script is $100,000 and up, takes no mon- 
ey for his teaching chore, for which he 
volunteered after driving around Watts 
one night in the wake of the troubles. 
Shocked by the_evidence of repression 
and neglect, the following week he 
asked the Westminster Neighborhood 
Association, which runs a number of 
adult education programs in Watts, if 
he could help. He was told that there 
were plenty of people hanging around 
the settlement house with nothing to 
do; maybe some of them could write. 

Conquering Distrust. For..the 52- 
year-old writer, the workshop at Watts 
has been his toughest task since the 
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d m Statistical proof that the na- 


i». Schools are still segregated | 


( HN the result is inequality of 


9Pportunity for Negro chil- 
hw p dence comes from а new 


к, ducation survey, 18 months ` 


Pu, 8 of more than 4,000 
EN к nd high schools, 60,000 
Is lt 4,545,000. students across 
Mi, 220% that 80% of white 
90% "t Stade attend schools 
Га ху Or more white, while 
"lat an Sgro first-graders attend 
nst с Піпе-(епеһѕ Negro. 
© libra every _Standard—teacher 
тоо ТУ facilities, lab courses 
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TH’ WORKIN’ MACHINE 
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by Jimmy Sherman 


I WAS WORKIN’ REAL HARD ON MY JOB 

WHEN MY BOSS CAME ON THE SCENE dicor 
HE SAID, “SON GO IN AN’ GET YO’ PAY— 

AN’ MAKE WAY—FOR TH’ WORKIN’ MACHINE! 


I ROLLED MY EYES; I SHO’ WAS SORE 
MY BOSS HE SHO’ WAS M ee 


HE SAID, “SON YOU KNOW 1 DON’T NEE 
YOU NO MORE Р 


YOU'RE FIRED!—CAUSE ГУЕ, GOT A MACHINE" 


EAN 


Мот бО ANOTHER JOB, THAT FOLLOWIN* 


A' WORKING HARDER THAN YOU'VE EVER SEEN 
‘TILL I HEARD MY BOSS IN A LOUD VOICE 


"LOOK OUT'"—IT WAS ANOTHER MACHINE 


NOW, I'M WORKIN' LIKE A SLAVE, AN’ 
DOIN’ REAL FINE 

I'M GETTIN’ THESE FLOORS SO CLEAN 

AN' I'M HOPIN' TO KEEP THIS JOB OF 


AWAY!—FROM TH’ WORKIN’ MACHINE. 


disadvantage. Nationwide, in primary 


" grades, there are 32 students in the 


average Negro classroom, 29 in mostly 
white schools. In secondary schools, 
Negro pupils are less likely to have 
a chemistry or physics lab; judged by 
nationwide test scores, teachers in Ne- 
gro schools are educationally less qual- 
ified than those in white ones. Standard 
achievement tests show that by the 
sixth grade, a Negro in the metropoli- 
tan Northeast is 1.6. grades behind his 
white counterpart; by the twelfth grade 
he is 3.3 years behind. Although the 
survey admits that the home is a key 
factor in developing the desire to learn, 
it suggests that desegregation _ does 
help. A Negro who has studied in an 
integrated situation for most of his 
school career scores an average of near- 
ly two years higher on achievement 
tests than one who has not. J 

For Education Commissioner Harold 
Howe, who has spoken out sharply 
against de facto segregation in recent 
months, the survey represents the fac- 
tual basis for an all-out Government 
attack on the racial imbalance of the 
nation’s schools. Within the next few 
weeks, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare plans to organize a 
special section to investigate de facto 
segregation in Northern states. Legisla- 
tion now before Congress would with- 
draw federal aid for a year from school 
districts failing to desegregate, and 
would provide $50 million in technical 
assistance to those that are actively 
correcting racial imbalance. 
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ART 
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SCULPTURE 
The Girder Look 


A. major preoccupation of modern 
sculptors has been, in effect, beating 
Rodin shapeless. The nude ballooned and 
blimped at the hands of Gaston La- 
chaise; man shrank under the chisel of 
Giacometti as if roasted overnight; 
Henry Moore punched holes through 
their stomachs. The products were mon- 
umental, surrealistic, but withal still re- 


CARO & “MONTH OF MAY” 
Explosion in a boiler factory. 


lated to the human figure. Somebody 
was bound to get tired of doing it. 

Such a fellow is Britain's Anthony 
Caro, 42, whose works suggest an ex- 
plosion in a boiler factory. His Month 
of May, a star attraction at London's 
current sculpture triennial in Battersea 
Park, is a magenta, orange and green 
collection of huge aluminum jackstraws. 
seemingly flung into the air over two 
chunks of I beam. There is no ped- 
estal, no impressive volume filled with 
bronze—and no relation to human 
scale. *I wanted to make sculpture that 
15 as meaningful in a room as a person," 
says Caro. So he shunned anatomically 
suggestive totems as “people substitutes" 
and made sculpture that substitutes 
things for people. 

This Inhuman Clay. Caro is amply 
qualified to pioneer the engineer's es- 
thetic in art, Son of a stockbroker, he 
took an engineering degree-at Christ's 
College, Cambridge in 1944, then stud- 
ied art for six years, mostly at the Roy- 
al Academy Schools, before serving-a 
two-year MEME аа Henry 
Moore. Not until 1957 did he have а 
one-man show in London of savage 
figurative bronzes, which drove criti 
to gasp, “Опе almost wishes them back 

into clay.” Caro gave up modeling" 


c 


opened his eyebeams to the possibilities 
of metal assemblage. "There's a fine art 
quality about European art even when 
its made from junk," he says. “Amer- 
ica made me see that there are no bar- 
riers and no regulations." 

Back in England, he taught himself 
how to weld. His first abstract steel 
sculpture in 1960 took three months to 
make. It is a brown-painted disk, tri- 
angle and rectangle called 24 Hours. 
That left him nowhere to go but up. His 
works became increasingly 
asymmetrical, forcing view- 
ers to move around them 
and look through their tilt- 
ing tangles of plates and 
pipes. 

That Tinker's Toy. Caro 
creates by adding pieces to 
a growing work. He may 
start by suspending a steel 
circle from the roof, or by 
resting а bar against а pack- 
ing crate. Then, prowling 
through the work, he alters 
the angles like a tinker with 
a giant toy. He likes to work 
in a confined space to pre- 
vent stepping back, taking 
an overall look and possi- 
bly making cliché changes 
for symmetry's sake. Once 
the girders are joined to- 
gether, Caro slaps on flat, 
emphatic coats of bright 


JOHN READER 
ua 


paint whose loud colors are 
supposed to have a kind of 
subliminal impact, says he, 
“like a title." The results are 
scaleless, impersonal presences engi- 


neered to relate to nothing but sculpture. 
“I saw that you didn't need to make a 
sculpture of somebody crying," says 
Caro, “in order to make a sculpture cry." 


PAINTING 


Luminous Logician 

Nicolas Poussin was to painting what 
his 17th century contemporary Des- 
cartes was to philosophy: a believer 
in reason above all. An architect with 
canvas, he organized his scenes like lu- 
minous-lessons in logic, seeing structure 
where skin was and portraying fleshy 
maenads as marble caryatids. His disci- 
pline twice earned him the title of First 
Painter to the King of France—and the 
respect of every generation in art. 


Cézanne claimed that all he wished. 


to do was “revive Poussin in the con- 
tact with nature.” Even Picasso, using 
Poussin as a pianist might an exercise 
їп arpeggios, steadied his nerves by 
copying one of the past master’s works 
while gunfire echoed through the streets 
_ of Paris in 1944. 

Today, 300 years after his death, a 

recent critical biography* by the U.S.’s 


: EP: A New Approach. 204 pages. 48 


clay as “lifeless.” A trip to the U.S. a color plates. Harry N. Abrams, Inc. $20. 
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of the Sabine maidens ди deug 
man abductors. andit 

Eo nature forces 
well-ordered things,” saj Е 
he found his Eon ides n and 
antiquity. Of provincial birth i sug 
mandy, he was not able until mE 
of 30 to get to Rome, the world’ E 
capital during his lifetime, There h 
sketched ancient ruins, read the classi 
Latin poetry of Ovid, dissected cadaye 
S аш ineo copied the work” A 
of Raphael. | Са? 

Never Too Exuberant. Finally, ij 
1627 a commission from a cardinal 
made Poussin’s name. King Louis XIN 
pressured him into returning to ра | 
for the glory of France. Under the om 
ders of Cardinal Richelieu, Poussin was 
pestered with jobs to do what he called 
“mere  bagatelles"—fireplaces, fronti 
piece designs, cabinet decor. After twa 
years of royal daubing in France, i 
fled for good to Rome, where he que 
ly painted what he pleased until 08 
death in 1665. Н 


Unlike the exuberant, often excess! 
around 
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demand the best kind. 


Don't depend on your supplier to pick the type 
of shipping that will do you the most good. 
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BASEBALL 


ore’ Early Birds 

ШЫ mes that baseball teams give 

(fe p. are apt to be anything but 

el Ve der the Atlanta Braves, who 
Д Boston and Milwaukee, and 

for « Tigers, whose claws have 


{ред since 1945. Not to men- 


fna 
f К С 


IS : 
АА Baltimore Orioles—now 


|. a proper name. As every orni- 
«t knows, the Baltimore oriole is 
Mnt makes a lot of noise in the 
in then lays an egg and departs. 
4 way they croon in June and 
in August, the best that the Ori- 
Jf ually can hope for is to be re- 
егей in September. They have not 
M. А big-league pennant since 1896; 
“Х| „е the team that Mighty Casey 
Al lit out for; and they peddled Babe 
if away for $2,900. Still, all those 
Mtransgressions will be forgiven this 
unless the Orioles find some curi- 
new way to commit suicide. Last 
i, slightly past the halfway point of 
1966 season, they were leading the 
«сап League by a full seven games. 
‘ms & Claws. Maybe the Orioles 
iwin. But at the very least, they 
lle kookiest cast of characters who 
called themselves a ball club. First 
[шап Boog Powell is (at 6 ft. 4+ 
[i 246 Ibs.) one of the biggest men 
}eball, and he spent seven years 
&ting the fine art of tobacco chew- 
"he trick," says Powell, "is not 
wallow.” Leftfielder Curt Blefary 
Ba pet cocker spaniel that has 
bled eggs and. Coke for break- 
| Ugh,” says Blefary, who has been 
to start his own day with clam 
Wer and hamburger. 
[it Pitcher Dick Hall is an ama- 


Crooning is for kooks. 


teur mathematician who on drizzly aft- 
€tnoons amuses himself trying to pre- 
dict whether a game will be called off 
—by calculating the number of rain- 
drops falling per second on one square 
foot. of the field. Rightfielder Frank 
Robinson used to be known as “the 
meanest man in the National League,” 
before he was traded to the Orioles by 
the Cincinnati Reds last winter. Now 
he is the meanest man in both leagues 
—with the possible exception of Balti- 
more Manager Hank Bauer (TIME cov- 
er, Sept. 11, 1964). 

A shrapnel-pocked ex-Marine with a 
face “like a clenched fist,” Bauer looks 
even meaner than he is—and there are 
signs that he may be mellowing. No- 
body on the squad has been fined all 
year. Curfews are lenient, and bed 
checks are rare. The Orioles obviously 
are enjoying their new freedom. Out- 
fielder Powell, who batted only .248 
last year, was up to .299 last week. 
Curt Blefary has twelve homers, and 
Centerfielder Russ Snyder is batting 
.337. Rightfielder Robinson ranks No. 1 
in the American League in homers (22) 
and runs scored (68), fourth in batting 
(.312). Third Baseman Brooks Robin- 
son, no relation, is the league leader in 
RBIs with 72. 

Biggest Bulls. Baltimore's only ap- 
parent weakness is its front-line pitch- 
ing: in 90 tries so far, Orioles starters 
have managed to complete a mere 15 
games. That does not alarm Manager 
Bauer. “АП I want is six or seven good 
innings—and then ГЇЇ bring in the re- 
lievers," he says. *What the hell, I've 
got the best bullpen in the business." 

Not even two straight losses to the 
second-place Detroit Tigers last week 
could make Hank Bauer lose his new 
cool. “Our guys are smelling the mon- 
еу.” he said—serenely confident that his 
1966 Orioles would give Baltimore its 
first pennant in 70 years. 

2 „КЕМ REGAN 
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BROWN & CLAY 
Games were too inactive. 


PRO FOOTBALL 


New Day for Black Rock 

Dressed in Army fatigues and sport- 
ing a ten-day growth of beard, he 
looked more like a Cuban revolutionary 
than the best running back in pro foot- 
ball. He sounded pretty revolutionary 
too. "I want," said James Nathaniel 
Brown, 30, “to have a hand in the 
struggle that is going on in our coun- 
try.” Thus Jim Brown (Time cover, 
Nov. 26), fullback of the National 
Football League's Cleveland Browns 
and the biggest ground gainer (12,312 
yds. over nine seasons) in the history 
of pro football, announced his retire- 
ment from the sport that made him 
famous. 

He made his declaration in London, 
where he is acting in a war film called 
The Dirty Dozen. An outspoken black- 
power advocate who has publicly 
praised the Black Muslims, Brown plans 
to promote a pet activist project: the 
Negro Industrial and Economic Union. 
“We want to instill a sense of pride in 
the 22 million black people in the U.S.," 
he said. Although he is giving up a 
$65,000-a-year job with the Browns, 
Jim will hardly feel the pinch. He is 
getting $40,000 for his movie role as 
a racist murderer. “He could,” says 
a Hollywood pressagent, “become the 
black Rock Hudson.” 

There are reports, too, that Brown 
will take over as manager of boxing’s 
Heavyweight Champion Cassius Clay. 


When Clay fought Britain’s Henry Coo- ^ 


per last May, Jim was constantly at his 
side—even during early-morning road- 
work sessions. 


The losers will be the Cleveland | | 


Browns, whom Brown le aste 
ern Conference c 1 
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SCIENCE 


ENNIO ÁÁÁÁ—Á—————— 


PHYSICS 
Superhighway for Electrons 


Slicing through the rolling country- 
side near Palo Alto, and flanked by 
newly planted oak . and eucalyptus 
trees, the low, two-mile-long structure 
could easily be mistaken for a new link 
in California’s growing network of free- 
ways. Instead of automobiles, however, 
it will handle streams of speeding elec- 
trons. It is Stanford University’s linear 
accelerator, the newest tool in one of 
the newest and fastest-growing disci- 
plines of science, high-energy physics. 
When it achieves full power and goes 
into operation this fall, the largest atom 
smasher in the world will give man a 


the crest of the moving radio wave 
produced by the klystrons, the elec- 
trons move only a few feet before they 
approach the universal speed limit— 
the velocity of light. 

Beam Switchyard. For the remainder 
of the two-mile journey, most of the 
energy imparted to the electrons by the 
radio wave is in the form of mass. As 
a result, each electron increases its mass 
40,000 times, and has acquired about 
20 billion electron volts (BEV) of en- 
ergy by the time it reaches the far end 
of the copper tube. There, the extreme- 
ly powerful stream of charged par- 
ticles passes through a beam "switch- 
yard," where giant electromagnets di- 
rect it into one or another of two tar- 


STANFORD'S LINEAR ACCELERATOR. 
(achieved energy of 18.4 billion electron volts. 


at 


ND: STATION ^A 
contains a hugi 


END STATION В 5 
secondary particle 
production (atom 
smashing) 


closer look at the mysterious subatomic 
world and its host of newly discovered 
particles. н 

Backbone of Stanford's linear accel- 
erator (called LR a 10,000-ft.- 
long, 4-in.-diameter copper tube housed 
in a ei*and*buried 25 ft. 


- underground to protect scientists and 


om its fierce radiation. 
At one end, an electron beam is gen- 
erated in much-the same manner as the 
beam inside a home TV pi 
А ? А picture tube. 
Injected into a nickel-size hole that runs 
the length of the copper tube, the 
beam’s electrons are immediately ac- 
celerated by 6,000,000-watt microwave 
pulses generated by 245 klystrons— 
giant, ultrahigh-frequency radio tubes 
spaced evenly in the structure above 
the entire length of the tunnel. Riding 


42 


which analyse electron: sca 


o EE 
Stanford University ' 


А. 


get buildings, or split -it between both. 

Inside the buildings, the electron 
beam is fired at targets such as metallic 
sheets or containers of liquid hydrogen. 
As a high-energy electron approaches 
the nucleus of an atom in the target, 
one of two.things happens: it veers off 
in a different direction, or it actually 
shatters the nucleus—and the reaction 
often produces new and. diflerent-par- 
ticles that exist-for-only billionths of a 
second. 

Results of the collisions and near 
collisions are measured in the target 
buildings by giant spectrometers, ОГ 
photographed in spark and bubble 
chambers, which trace the paths of 
atomic and subatomic particles. Analy- 


-sis of the results reveals the mass, 


charge and energy of particles produced 
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erator, should produce new and reveal joia d 
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For commuters in orbit. 


ing body will probably be to serve as 
a ferry carrying scientists and supplies 
to and from permanent orbiting labora- 
tories. Long before that happens NASA 
will have to complete a series of increas- 
ingly ambitious experimental flights. In 
the future, a version of the M2-F2 will 
be equipped with an X-15 rocket plane 
engine and sent to an altitude of 80,000 
ft. at a speed of 1,200 m.p.h. before 
starting its powerless descent. As more 
funds become available, a piloted lift- 
ing body with a heat shield will be 
launched from Cape Kennedy atop a 
Titan rocket. It will make a suborbital 
flight from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, then re-enter the atmosphere for 
a controlled landing at Edwards Air 
Force Base. 


PALEONTOLOGY 


Gobi's Treasure of Bones 

The 35 tons of fossils might well have 
represented the lifetime discoveries of 
any of the delegates to the Paris paleon- 
tologic conference. Included in the col- 
lection were the oldest complete mam- 
mal skulls on record, bones of an en- 
tirely new species, and the largest group 
of complete dinosaur skeletons ever 
assembled. The scientific treasure, de- 
scribed to the conference by Polish Pa- 
leontologist Zofia Kielan-Jaworowska, 
represented the findings of Polish-Mon- 
golian groups that went into the Gobi 
Desert on three Successive summertime 
expeditions between 1963 ard 1965. 
“Superfantastic,” said American- Muse- 
um of Natural History Paleontologist 
Malcolm McKenna after ing the 
Kielan-Jaworowska-report: 

At least 18 of the 100 million-year- 
old Cretaceous-period skulls that turned 
up during the Gobi diggings belonged 
to rodentlike, leaf-eating mammals that 
later became extinct. Another twelve 
were skulls of insectivores that even- 
tually evolved into higher mammals 
that still roam the earth today. They 
are the most primitive placental mam- 
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mals ever discovered in so excellent a 
state of preservation, and may cast a 
new light on the evolutionary process, 

The expedition also tracked down 
some large fossil game: the complete 
and nearly complete skeletons of eleven 
dinosaurs, one different from any ever 
found before. The fossilized skeleton of 
one large carnivorous beast had fore- 
limbs about 8 ft. long, 24 times the 
length of the forelimbs of the largest 
meat-eating dinosaur previously known. 
“I think we have here a new family 
of dinosaurs,’ says Professor Kielan- 
Jaworowska. “We haven’t even named it 
yet.” The scientists also found the final 
resting place of a 65-ft.-long sauropod 
dinosaur, closely related to the giant 
Brontosaurus and Brachiosaurus that 
thrived during the Jurassic period, 140 
million years ago. It was discovered 
lying on its back in an uppermost rock 
layer of the more recent Cretaceous 
period. 

Many of the Gobi fossils are still em- 
bedded in blocks of rock that the Polish 
paleontologists shipped back to War- 
saw. They will have to be chipped out 
and studied before they can be placed 
in their proper evolutionary order. “It 
is much too soon to be making any 
Sweeping conclusions,” says Professor 
Kielan-Jaworowska. And some of the 
conclusions may never be reached. The 
Outer Mongolian government insisted 
that half the expedition’s fossils be kept 
in the capital city of Ulan Bator, where 
there may be no highly trained and 
properly equipped specialists to study 
them. Unless these fossils can be ex- 
amined by competent paleontologists, 
the Poles fear, they may well be lost 
to science. 

R. GRADZINSK 
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BROADCASTING 
Making the Most of the Medium 


All too often, across the U.S., tele- 
vision's local news coverage veers from 
dull to deplorable. Bumptious report- 
ers shove microphones into faces and 
ask inane questions, and cameras are 
trained interminably on fires and auto 
accidents. Few are the electronic jour- 
nalists who make the most of their me- 
dium's exciting possibilities. Those that 
do, though, point the way not only for 
their local colleagues but also for their 
big-time rivals on the networks. 

Perhaps no station has done more 
journalistic pioneering than New Orle- 
ans WDSU-TV. Owned by Edgar B. 
Stern Jr., a major stockholder in Sears, 
Roebuck, WDSU begins with a built-in 
advantage: it can afford to budget some 
$400,000 a year for TV news coverage. 
And most of WDSU's 18 reporters have 
had experience in other kinds of jour- 
nalism—an unusual state of affairs in 
any TV news department. News Direc- 
tor John Corporon, 37, who served as 
U.P.I. bureau chief in New Orleans, has 
a wire-service fascination with fast- 
breaking stories plus a balancing lack of 
hesitance about releasing staffers for 
months on stories requiring spadework 
and research. 

Cameras with Heat. On spot news 
stories, few other newsmen in the area 
move as fast as the reporters from 
WDSU. When the plane carrying former 
New Orleans Mayor deLesseps Morri- 
son failed to land on schedule, Corpo- 
ron wasted not a moment. He chartered 
a plane, sent out a reporter and camera- 
man to retrace Morrison's route. WDSU 
had the only New Orleans reporters at 
the crash scene and shot the city's only 
film of the removal of the bodies. 


WDSU-TV/S BERN ROTMAN COVERING VOLC 
The kind of imagination anyone could envy. 
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The station’s newsmen have done the 
kind of investigative reporting any news- 
paper could envy, While covering the 
death of a woman who had just been 
released from a city hospital, a WDSU 
reporter decided to check on the home 
where she had been living, found that 
it had been condemned as unfit for hu- 
man habitation, and that the landlord 
was a member of the mayor’s commit- 
tee on housing. A WDSU team then toted 
their cameras to the landlord’s other 
properties, put so much heat on him 
that he lost his city job. Last year WDSU 
staffers visited a new, all-white private 
school supported by tuition grants from 
the state legislature in an effort to cir- 
cumvent integration. They discovered 
that the school was so broke that it was 
unlikely to survive for a year. They also 
filmed the school’s many fire and health 
violations. It was forced to close. 

Squelching Rumors. Few other local 
stations can match the consistent qual- 
ity of WDSU’s news shows. But there are 
those that try and their number is grow- 
ing. A sampling of their successes: 
> Salt Lake City’s KUTV put together a 
documentary on local vice, including in- 
terviews with prostitutes, pimps, addicts 
and juvenile delinquents. So thoroughly 
was the seamy side of the city uncov- 
ered that its Mormon population was 
shocked. The show is now rerun regu- 
larly in sociology courses at the universi- 
ties of Utah and Brigham Young. 
> Seattle’s KING-TV saw an important 
story in the apprehension that spread 
through the city last spring when a 
group of Russian fishing vessels was 
sighted off the coast. Instead of merely 
repeating the frightening rumors, KING 
sent a reportorial team aboard one of 
the trawlers. After two days of filming 
the ordinary life aboard the ship, the 
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PRESS SECRET 
A Riot in the White VES 
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CINEMA 


Artful to a Fault 


How to Steal a Million. 
сү Work for you, but it's my first 

B'ary, says Audrey Hepburn, her 
doe eyes alight with the giddy, girlish 
flame so often kindled in a very proper 
Tomantic heroine who has just discov- 
ered the joys of going gaily to hell. 

_ That fawnlike look is Audrey’s spe- 
cial domain as a comedienne, and her 
partner in crime on this elegant occa- 
sion is Peter O'Toole, also treading 
very lightly as a debonair art-world de- 
tective whom Audrey has mistaken for 
a fellow burglar. Together they hurdle a 
large chunk of plot by stealing a marble 
Cellini nude from a Paris art museum, 
armed only with a magnet, a boomer- 
ang and a mop bucket. 

Thinly disguised for a time as a char- 
woman, Audrey plays the daughter of a 
fine old French family with a congenital 
weakness for forging old masters. Papa 
is Hugh Griffith, a shaggy rogue whose 
wickedly rolling orbs make him look 
like a cross between a pinball machine 
and a Rembrandt portrait. Griffith has 
turned Sunday painting into a world- 
famous collection of Cézannes, Van 
Goghs, Renoirs—all part of $100,000 
worth of phony masterworks, especially 
commissioned to help Director William 
Wyler (The Collector) fashion this me- 
ticulous high comedy about ars graftia 
artis: Among the other experts at hand 
are Art Dealer Charles Boyer and a 
frenzied connoisseur (Eli Wallach) who 
yearns to whisk both Audrey and the 
nude Cellini back to his Stateside lair. 

How to Steal a Million is tastefully 
directed and competently performed, 
but its glossy tone somehow brushes out 
any forward momentum. In a film that 
cries for wild hilarity and a heady spirit 
of adventure, everything that is going 
to happen happens according to long- 
established rules of the game, from the 
first skittish encounter to the last eager 
kiss. Its old-fashioned fun looks over- 
practiced, becoming merely another 
workout for a troupe of talented pro- 
fessionals who do their jobs with cool- 
ly measured skill rather than warm- 
blooded will. 


Belle Wringer 

This Property Is Condemned begins 
and ends with excerpts from a-íragile 
one-act play by Tennessee Williams. Its 
heroine, a waif named Willie, picks her 
way along the railroad tracks in a deso- 
late Mississippi town, carpyihg “а 
banged-up doll and=a=pieee of a rotten 
banana.” Brazenly recounting her hard- 
ships to a neighborhood lad, Willie on 
screen (Mary Badham, the perky tom- 
boy of To Kill .a-Mockingbird) is still 
affecting as she sashays through a world 
of half-truths and childish fantasy in 
her dead sister Alva's tattered finery. 

What condemns This Property is a 
plot tacked on by three zealous screen 


"It's only a 


ollection Hari 


writers, to whom the Williams original 
"suggested" a long, lurid flashback star- 
ring Natalie Wood as Alva. During her 
tenure as main dish at her mothers 
boarding house for railroad men, Nata- 
lie catches her breath occasionally to 
indicate that she is not long for this 
whirl. Meanwhile, Kate Reid plays 
Mama as a sleazy old bagful of South- 
ern comforts who snaps like a lizard 
whenever Alva mentions striking out 
alone to taste the high life of Noo 
Awlyuns. 

Certainly the high life at home seems 
varied enough, what with nude swim- 
ming, hot summer nights at the Moon 
Lake Casino, and Kay Francis movies 
at the Delta Brilliant Theater. Added 
excitement turns up, though, in the per- 
son of Robert Redford, exuding chin- 
out charm as a railroad troubleshooter 
who comes to town with enough pink 
dismissal slips to put most of Mama’s 
boarders on relief. Ultimately, Alva fol- 
lows her lover-man to the Big City 
where she tries both streetwalking and 
light housekeeping with Redford before 
fleeing into a rainstorm one wretched 
night to catch a fatal cold. Sister Willie, 
їп a teary’ epilogue, attributes Alva's 
off-screen death to “lung affection.” 

Aiming for bold, big-screen enter- 
tainment, Director Sydney Pollack em- 
phasizes rowdy period flavor and gives 
his cast leeway for showy performances. 
The movie as a whole is too bright and 
vulgar to be dull, but expensive talent 
has been squandered on every chore 
except the crucial one of keeping a 
small, evanescent tragedy in focus. 


Case Dismissed 


The Alphabet Murders. A funny thing 
happens:to Tony Randall on his way out 
of a police station: he meets Margaret 
Rutherford on her way in. And Miss 
Rutherford's gag guest appearance as 
Agatha Christie's Miss Marple is the 
only thing that is funny about this arch 
and clumsy attempt to launch Randall 
as another celebrated Christie charac- 
ter, the Belgian snooper-sleuth Hercule 
Poirot. 

A. caustic second banana in sophisti- 
cated Hollywood comedies, Randall 
seems to be trying to corner the Sellers 
market by donning the masks of the 
ham-with-a-thousand-faces. Wearing a 
bald pate and false nose, he pops his 
eyes, shrugs, affects a stiff little walk 
and a careful continental accent that 
slips unexpectedly into stage British— 
but the mannerisms never add up to the 
man Poirot. Anita Ekberg as a bosomy 
psychopath and Robert Morley as a bun- 
gling secret service man offer no notice- 
able help as they spout reams. 2 
dialogue set to tuba m y th 
the corpse count reaches 
moviegoers hooked on 
will find thems 
blobby Miss 
case a bit longi 
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RELIGION 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 
Second Thoughts on 


Second Marriages 

A devout Roman Catholic is aban- 
doned by his wife. Unable to live a celi- 
bate life, he eventually remarries out- 
side the church. He and his new wife 
live exemplary Christian lives and bring 
up their children in the Catholic faith. 
Nonetheless, they cannot receive the sac- 
raments. According to church law, their 
marriage is invalid, and they are thus 
living in a state of mortal sin. 

Such cases are common in an age of 
increasing divorce. In the current issue 
of Marriage magazine, an article by 
French Priest-Psychologist Ignace Lepp 
suggests that it is time for the church to 
do something about them. "Does our 
faithfulness to principles give us the 
right to ignore the suffering of our 
brethren?” asks Lepp, who died last 
month at 56, shortly before his article 
appeared. "Is it really in the interest of 
the church to exclude from the Chris- 
tian community so many men and wom- 
en involved in invalid marriages?" 

Convenience for Kings. Lepp points 
out that many priests sympathetically 
but hypocritically give absolution and 
Communion to a divorced Catholic who 
lives with a mistress or girl friend; yet 
the moment the sinner tries to regular- 
ize the relationship by remarrying out- 
side the church, he becomes a spiritual 
outcast. Lepp also argues that in its ear- 
ly years the church found it convenient 
to dissolve the marriages of powerful 
lords and kings. Church historians con- 
cede that such annulments were often 
granted on tenuous grounds, and that 
the current strict attitude to divorce 
did not begin to take shape until the 
12th century. Lepp concludes that the 
church, even while holding fast to its 
belief in the sanctity of marriage, ought 
to be less rigoristic about divorced Cath- 
olics who wed a second time. 

Some other Catholic theologians 
agree with Lepp’s proposal. In the same 
issue of Marriage, Benedictine Father 
Dennis Doherty, who specializes in 
moral theology, suggests that the church 
might find a way out of the dilemma by 
redefining t it means by a valid mar- 
riage. Accordifg.to canon Jaw, a mar- 
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intercourse but as the spiritual union of 
two persons of which sex 1$ the symbol. 
If it can be proved that this spiritual 
unity did not exist from the beginning, 
he says, the church might in certain 
cases be able to declare the marriage 
null and void. Still another approach 
is taken by three Dutch theologians, 
Fathers В. Peters, Т. Beemer and С. van 
der Poel, writing in a recent issue of the 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review. They 
suggest that even if second marriages 
cannot be regularized, Catholics who 
otherwise display evidence of contrition 
and strong faith might be admitted to 
the sacraments. 

Even as they push for a revision of 


as 
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Catholic marriage rules, the theologians 
concede that any change will be slow 
in coming. Faced with a possibly revo- 
Iutionary decision involving the church's 
stand on birth control, prudent Pope 
Paul VI is most unlikely to follow it 
up with an equally radical change in 
divorce law. More Шап once, he has 
expressed alarm at the mounting num- 
ber-óf annulment-cases clogging the Sa- 
cred Rota, the church's final court of 
appeal.on such problems. 


ECUMENISM - 


Four for St-Mark’s — 
` The first joint Protestant-Roman 
\ Catholic congregation in the U.S. is 
\now being organized in Kansas City, 

Mo. Serving a largely. Negro, down- 

town section of some 15,000 people, 
> the. unique ecumenical church, to be 

"ealled St. Mark's, will be financed by 

the, four participating denominations— 

Catholic, United Presbyterian, Protes- 
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OULD A 
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JOMPANY 
UT 
ФЕКЕР ? 


Sumitomo thinks corner-cutting is strictly legitimate when 
it doubles the efficiency of the steelmaking process. 

We offer the $16,000,000 harbor at our huge Wakayama Works 
as an example. Here we've cut all the corners out of cargo-handling. 
Giant ore carriers from abroad glide straight in from the Pacific Ocean, 
glide straight under the stacks of our blast furnaces, 
unload, and glide straight out again. 

Then we've also built an ingenious railroad at Wakayama that’s 
the envy of steelmen everywhere. We cut the corners out of it, too. 
Now it covers every acre of the plant in 34 miles of straight track. 
Never crosses itself. Packs blazing hot ingots to the blooming 
mill with a toot and a holler. We save reheating time; 
and pass the savings on to customers. 

Of course, the advantages of this kind of corner-cutting are obvious. 
In three years, we've doubled the amount of crude steel production. 
And new expansion is just around the corner. 
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U.S. BUSINESS 


AIRLINES 


Caught at the Crest 
(бее Cover) 

As the biggest strike in U.S. airline 
history dragged through its first full 
week, disruptive effects large and small 
spread across the entire U.S. economy 
and throughout the everyday life of 
Americans. Thousands of vacationers 
canceled travel plans. Hotel bookings 
dropped sharply in such varied cities as 
Pittsburgh, Las Vegas and Honolulu. Mi- 
ami Beach hotels, heavily dependent on 
package air tours for summer trade, 
laid off employees as occupancy rates 
shrank as much as 25% below normal. 

Cut flowers wilted far from florist 
shops; live lobsters. piled up awaiting 
shipment from Maine. Manufacturers 
dependent on air shipment of electronic 
parts suffered production delays. Trav- 
eling salesmen and executives resorted 
to circuitous odysseys, chartered air 
taxis—or stayed home and used a phone. 

In all, five airlines were struck: TWA, 
United, Eastern, Northwest and Na- 
tional. Of all their operating heads, 
none had more at stake than TWA Pres- 
ident Charles Tillinghast Jr., 55, who 
has been in the airline business just 
over five years but in that time has 
helped turn TWA™from a floundering 
giant into one of the industry’s highest 
flyers. The strike caught Tillinghast not 
only near the crest of TWA’s comeback 
but also at a time when the line must 
fly if it is to prosper. TWA’s income 
is greatly concentrated in the summer 


AP 


along its west-to-east routes, which span 
two thirds of the world from Cali- 
fornia to Thailand. 

Still Tillinghast’s individual and cor- 
porate problems were dwarfed by the 
real lesson of the strike—which was a 
dramatic demonstration of just how 
much jet transportation has come to 
mean to the U.S. 

Frenetic Blessing. Neither the na- 
tion’s business nor its social life could 
have assumed today's form without the 
airlines. “Of all the inventions, the 
alphabet and the printing press alone 
excepted,” wrote English Historian 
Thomas Babington Macaulay in 1848, 
“those which abridge distance have 
done the most for the civilization of 
our species.” The age of commercial jet 
travel, not yet eight years old, has not 
only shriveled distance to a degree far 
beyond Macaulay’s vision, but has 
spread that frenetic blessing to hun- 
dreds of millions of people. 

Businessmen, from chief executives 
to chief clerks, fly thousands of miles 
as casually as they once drove 50. Poli- 
ticians and bureaucrats, professors and 
diplomats use the new mobility to solve 
problems, stir decisions, win accords 
more quickly. Industrial complexes, ho- 
tels, office buildings and even nests of 
nightclubs have sprung up around air- 
ports, just as cities grew around rail- 
road terminals in the 19th century. Some 
affluent couples whisk from Washington 
to New York, or Detroit to Chicago, 
just for dinner and a show. Youngsters 
pack airline counters on weekends, ask- 
ing for seats to any place that swings. 

Fast Resuffle. The passion for pil- 
grimage has made the airlines the fast- 
est-growing industry in the U.S., ex- 
panding by an average 14% a year 
since 1950, as against 8.4% for the 
runner-up, electric utilities. The pell- 
mell pace is still accelerating: this year 
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Almost everything except LSD and WHEAL. 


the presidential panel. That would just 
about wipe out the White House’s bat- 
tered 3.2% guideline for noninflation- 
ary wage increases and would goad all 
labor to push for similar raises this year 
and next. 

Whatever the settlement, the passen- 
gers would ultimately pay for it in one 
form or another. The airlines depend 
heavily on today’s soaring business to 
bring in enough money so that financ- 
ing tomorrow’s much more expensive 
planes will not saddle them with a 
crippling load of debt. Though airline 
profits rose last year to a record $367 
million on revenues of $5 billion—and 
climbed another 20% in the first six 
months of this year—such prosperity 
has been brief. U.S. airlines lost millions 
in 1961 as their effective new jets raised 
passenger capacity more swiftly than 
the demand of the day could fill it. 
Only in the past two years have airlines 
profits risen as high as the 101% on 
investment that the CAB deems reason- 
able. That return reached 10.8% in 
1964 and 11.8%. in 1965, but over the 
past five years, the average has been 
only 64%. 

The Managers. The reason why al- 
most all airlines are thriving—or were, 
before the strike began costing them 
$7,000,000 a day in lost revenues—lies 
chiefly in new technology. Swift, safe 
and efficient beyond their creators’ 
dreams, the jets have been embraced 
by the traveling public, and the carriers 
offer almost everything but LSD to lure 
customers aboard. But another impor- 
tant factor is the new generation of 
coolly professional managers, replacing 
the strong-willed early birdmen who 
led the industry from infancy to giant- 
hood. The line-up: ~ 


>» At United, George Keck, 54, up 


from the ranks of maintenance and op- 
erations, two months ago succeeded re- 
tiring WillianrA. Patterson, who bossed 
the airline for 32 years. United is by 
many yardsticks (revenue, passenger- 
miles, fleet size, employment) the 
world's largest airline, but it has had to 
battle its way back from the disastrous 
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UNITED'S KECK 


AMERICAN’S SADLER 


results of a 1963 attempt to replace 
the traditional first-class-and-coach 
flights with a one-class service priced 
in between. The idea had sounded 
plausible. But competitors ran needling 
anti-egalitarian ads plugging their own 
frills for first-class status-and-comfort 
seekers. Having long since done away 
with the one-class experiment, United 
has recouped its share of the market. 
In the first four months of 1966, rev- 
enue rose 25% and profits more than 
tripled. 

> At Eastern, President Floyd Hali, 
54, former pilot and later a vice presi- 
dent of TWA, has achieved a remarkable 
corporate revival since the 1963 retire- 
ment of World War I Ace Eddie Ricken- 
backer. By the time Hall took over, 

Eastern's shoddy service had led to the 

formation of an informal but nation- 

wide WHEAL (for “We Hate Eastern 

Air Lines") club. Today, that club is 

only a memory. Equipment and service 

have vastly improved. From a $37.8 

million loss in 1963, Eastern rebounded 
to a $29.7 million profit last year, man- 

aged to make the best return on invest- 

ment (12.896) among the big lines; 

TWA was second at 12.2%. But Eastern 

is still held down by the fact that it has 

too many short-hop routes to use jets 

efficiently; the average Eastern passen- 

ger travels a mere 310 miles. Hall has 

therefore flung Eastern headlong. into 

the competition with eight other U.S. 
airlines, including TWA, United and 
American, for lucrative transpacific- 
route rights now held only by Pan Am 
and Northwest. 

> At American, President Marion 
Sadler, 55, a onetime schoolteacher who 
still spends an hour a day studying Latin 


(Tm reading Caesar now”), is assum- - 


ing increasing responsibilities from аџ- 
rable Chairman C. R. Smi 
made the line virtual! 
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Brilliance could not make up for caprice. 


panding its routes at home as much as 
most other lines. Yet American has 
kept its profits aloft by paring costs 
and filling up its planes through pro- 
motional campaigns like the youth fare. 
> At Braniff, ninth largest of the trunk 
lines, flamboyant Harding Lawrence, 
46, took charge last year and has al- 
ready lifted its earnings 5876 by tripling 
its jet fleet and adding such eye-catching 
innovations as ocher-painted planes, 
gaudy interior décor and hostesses in 
Pucci dresses. 
> At Pan Am, Juan Terry Trippe, 67, 
one of the true pioneers of U.S. com- 
mercial aviation, remains very much in 
charge, partly because he is wise enough 
to delegate more and more responsi- 
bility to younger men, partly because he 
has lost none of his instinct for money- 
making innovations. Trippe was the first 
to order the 490-passenger Boeing 747 
—some $525 million worth—for deliv- 
ery starting in 1969. But even Trippe 
can have problems. The most notable: 
Рап Am flies the rest of the way around 
the world, but, by Government edict, its 
| . planes cannot take.customers across the 
. — WS. Pan Am has long argued that it 
should be permitted continental pickup 
“rights. La ivil Aeronautics 
mmended 


aminer agreed, reco 
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seemed to be in a fatal dive. It was de- 
moralized, litigation-lamed, and desper- 
ately short of the jets by then necessary 
to stay alive. TWA went into the red by 
no less than $38.7 million in 1961. Yet 
that same year, two happy things hap- 
pened. First, the capricious hand of Bil- 
lionaire Howard Hughes was lifted from 
corporate controls. Second, Charles Car- 
penter Tillinghast Jr., a Vermont-born 
lawyer, became TWA’S president and 
chief executive officer. Under Tilling- 
hast’s regime, TWA took the U.S. air- 
lines’ profit leadership from Pan Am— 
$50.1 million to $47.2 million last year. 
In February, TWA paid its first cash 
dividend (25¢) in 30 years. 

Tillinghast talks the sort of language 
that comes out of a well-fed computer. 
“Му toughest job,” he says, “is to figure 
out with some precision what the growth 
of the airline industry is going to be and 
then to order the right amount and kind 
of equipment. Profitability lies in a very 
few points of load factor.” 

Efficient maintenance conserves his 
own sturdy load factor (5 ft. 11 in., 
185 lbs.) under the pressures of his 
$122,000-a-year job. Tillinghast care- 
fully budgets time for such morale- 
boosting chores a$ awarding 20-year 
pins to employees. With his wife Lisette, 
he lives in а 22-room Georgian house 
in suburban Bronxville, N.Y., golfs 
(badly), shoots clay pigeons (much bet- 
ter), occasionally plays high-stakes po- 
ker (superbly). Though little in his 
background prepared him- for the air- 
line business, Tillinghast holds: "Spe- 
cial knowledge is a lot less important 
than a keen mind." That he has. 

On the Second String. Tillinghast went 
to high school at New York's Horace 
Mann, an academically demanding pri- 
vate day school in The. Bronx, which 
was run by his father for 30 years. Ex- 
plained the school newspaper: “Till can't 
get high marks because his father is 
headmaster; Till can't get low marks 
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the earphones needed to hear the movie 
Sound track were Pretty uncomfortable 
and the programming was often dreary, 
the novelty Іигей Passengers. But it 
jolted the International Aj; Transport 
Association, the fare-fixing cartel dom- 
inated by European lines, which 
couldn't stand the cost of competing. 
Delicately hinting that TWA would oth- 
erwise face harassment from foreign 
governments, or perhaps even suspen- 
sion of its landing Tights, 1.A.T.A. per- 
suaded a reluctant Tillinghast to go 
along with a $2.50 charge on Overseas 
flights for the earphones (just watching 
the films without hearing the dialogue 
IS free, and often an improvement). 

Privacy's Penalty. TWA opened new 
terminals in 17 cities, including its ar- 
chitectural masterpiece by the late Eero 
Saarinen at New York's Kennedy Air- 
port, developed such an efficient main- 
tenance center in Kansas City that sev- 
eral other lines have engines overhauled 
there. 

Now Hughes made his worst mistake. 
Chivvying Tillinghast about his Boeing 
purchases—he argued that other planes 
should have been bought—Hughes 
threatened to sue the airline for ig- 
noring his wishes. Instead, backed by 
Breech and his star-filled board, Til- 
linghast sued Hughes for $145 million 
treble damages on antitrust charges. 
While he had control, the suit charged, 
Hughes had forced the company to buy 
planes that did not fit its needs, no- 
tably 20 Super-Constellations. TWA 
wrote the Сопшез О its books as a 
$38 million loss after flying them only 
a year and a half. Hughes counter- 
sued, but when his penchant for pri- 
vacy kept him from testifying in court, 
a federal judge held him in *willful de- 
fault" and threw out his case. 

This spring, Hughes stunned every- 
body by cashing in his chips—all 6,584,- 
937 shares of TWA, for $546 million, 
six times his original $90 million invest- 
ment. Still, Tillinghast has insisted that 
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the suit against Hughes remain alive. 
"It's a corporate asset," says TWA's Gen- 
eral Counsel Melvin Milligan. 

Though rid of the Hughes incubus, 
Tillinghast and TWA do not lack for 
problems, thanks to the lively state of 
airline competition. “Our industry,” says 
American’s President Sadler, "can't 
compete on price; so we have to com- 
pete with gimmicks.” 

It certainly does. The first-class pas- 
senger is deluged with free cocktails, 
champagne and steak-filet meals, of- 
fered a concert on earphones as well 
as movies. The stewardesses even wake 
people up to give them eyeshades for 
sounder sleeping. To woo frequent busi- 
ness travelers, American has a club for 
businessmen’s secretaries, buys them 
dinners and takes them to the movies. 
Eastern sends secretaries flowers and 
seed packets. 

111 Ways to Rome. In their battle 
to keep half a million seats a day filled, 
U.S. airlines also depend on a bewilder- 
ing maze of cut-rate fares. An ordinary 
round-trip first-class seat from New 
York to San Francisco costs $321.80, or 
6.2¢ a mile, while the jet coach passen- 
ger pays only $290.20, or 5.6¢ a mile. 
But a 30-day excursion by jet coach, 
which requires the traveler to stay over 
at least one Saturday on the Coast, costs 
only $217.65, or 4.2¢ a mile. 

There are family fares, allowing a 
third off for a wife and two-thirds 
for additional members of tl 1 
aged two to 21 on coach flig 
off for all accompany 
bers in first-class, ех 
day noon and 


mostly available on north-south flights. 
Also available are  propeller-driven- 
plane fares, group fares of several types, 
youth and military standby fares, and 
many more. An Alitalia executive re- 
cently calculated that a passenger from 
the interior of the U.S., journeying 
through New York to Rome and sev- 
eral other European cities before re- 
turning via London, could fly under 111 
different fare combinations. 

Yet a degree of reason underlies the 
apparent fare madness. Explains Tilling- 
hast: “We're trying to bribe the public 
to go at non-peak times. If you had 
a single fare system, you would get an 
unwholesome peaking of traffic and an 
unhealthy number of empty seats.” 

That is a lesson the railroads never 
really applied, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board means to see that the airlines do 
not repeat the error. Though some crit- 
ics insist that airline fares should be 
slashed across the board, the CAB so far 
has settled for approving almost any 
cut-rate special fare, and the prospects 
that this policy will change look small. 
Grumbles Delta Chairman C. E. Wool- 
man: “There’s everything but a fare for 
left-handed people with large heads.” 

Crush on the Ground. Strikes aside, 
many of the airlines’ most pressing prob- 
lems lie on the ground. The Federal 
Aviation Agency recently forced U.S. 
carriers to cancel 100 flights a day into 
Washington National Airport to relieve 
the pressure on swamped baggage, ticket 
and parking facilities. New York’s three 
airports and Chicago’s O’Hare, the na- 
tion’s busiest, are nearly as congested. 

The jam seems sure to get worse, 
even though the airlines are pressing 
federal and local authorities to expand 
terminals and other ground facilities. 
By 1970, the *whale" jets, such as the 
490-passenger Boeing 747, will be op- 
erational. They will require a separate 
building for each flight, with docks to 
unload passengers from exits on both 
sides of ten-abreast cabin seating. They 
will also need computer-routed, color- 
coded baggage and a vast expansion of 
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tion is speed and convenience, and the 
prospects of SSTs please Tillinghast so 
much that he has reserved the first U.S.- 
built production model for TWA. For all 
its inconvenience and high cost, the air- 
line strike surely would be only a pause 
in the almost breathtaking advance of 
air travel. 
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The Big Board's Own Index 

The New York Stock Exchange tick- 
er rattled off a new quotation last week: 
*11 a.m. market down 1 cent, NYSE 
index 46.73 down 0.01." Thus, for the 
first time in its history and only after 
several years of on-and-off deliberation, 
the exchange issued its own index re- 
flecting Big Board trends. 

The exchange’s action came as a be- 
lated response to longtime criticism of 
established indexes, notably the famed 
Dow-Jones, produced by the publishers 
of the Wall Street Journal. Things got 
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To outspeed those damn Yankees. 


chief, half-humorously said that he had 
been hanging on to his controlling in- 
terest just "to-avoid being taken over 
by an American company." 

The Yankee invasion is no joking 
matter to European automakers. U.S.- 
owned or controlled companies now ac- 
count for about a third of all cars built 
in Europe. G.M.s Vauxhall, British 
Ford and Chrysler-controlled Rootes 
Motors together produce nearly 50% of 
all British-made cars. Like the recent 
merger of France's Renault and Peu- 
geot in France, the B.M.C.-Jaguar com- 
bine, to be known as British Motor 
(Holdings) Ltd., is geared to combat 
the U.S.’s advances in Europe. 

Though its 25,000-car annual turnout 
is dwarfed by the 890,000 cars pro- 
duced under British Motors’ five current 
makes (Austin, Morris, MG, Riley and 
Wolseley), Jaguar will give B.M.C. 
needed strength in the luxury market. 
To make the most of its new ability to 
sell to every pocketbook, British Motors 
plans to increase overall output by 1970 
to 1,500,000, about what Germany's 
Volkswagen, the present European lead- 
er, already produces. 


METALS 


Copper's Problem 

War gobbles copper, and so does 
prosperity. In the U.S., 13% of copper 
production is-now reserved for Viet 
Nam military needs. At the same time, 
demand for color TV sets, appliances 
and cars has helped boost consumption 
17% this year to a rate of 2,344,000 
tons, nearly half of the metal's world 
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output. With Europe and Japan also 
using more copper, the extra demand 
has come too fast to be met by pro- 
ducers plagued by strikes in Chile and 
by tensions between white Rhodesia and 
black Zambia. 

The result is a world copper shortage 
and strong upward push on prices. Ear- 
lier this year the price rose to a breath- 
taking 983¢ a lb. on the London Metal 
Exchange, a small-volume speculative 
market to which users turn when regu- 
lar sources fail. In April, Chile, unable 
to resist temptation, broke a producers’ 
agreement that had pegged the price at 
42¢ a lb., went up to 62¢. Zambia then 
decided to sell at L.M.E. prices, now 
72¢, and Peru-based companies followed 
suit. Last week Chile again hiked its 
price, this time to 70¢. In the U.S., the 
Administration has held the price at 36€ 
by a combination of presidential arm- 
twisting, massive releases from Govern- 
ment stockpiles, subsidies to mining com- 
panies, and a virtual ban on exports. 

The shortage will probably get worse 
before it gets better Among other 
things, Zambia's political decision to 
stop shipping copper through Rhodesia 
creates a bottleneck that may by year's 
end leave 150,000 tons of Zambian cop- 
per awaiting transport. To copper pro- 
ducers, the great danger is that higher 
prices and uncertain supplies may cause 
copper users to switch rather than fight. 
Some big customers are already look- 
ing for ways to cut copper requirements. 

This week copper company repre- 
sentatives from Chile, Peru, Zambia and 
the Congo are meeting in Lubumbashi, 
formerly Elisabethville, to consider the 
situation. But despite the danger to 
copper, prospects for an early return to 
the old pegged prices are slim. 
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Over the Ocean to Russia 

Although Aeroflot, the Soviet Un- 
ion’s national airline, flies regularly to 
25 non-Communist cities,* its only serv- 
ice into the Western Hemisphere has 
been a twice weekly flight to Havana 
that serves little purpose except pro- 
paganda. Last week, winding up an 
eleven-day tour of Canada, Soviet Dep- 
uty Premier Dmitry Poliansky put 
Aeroflot on the North American main- 
land. He signed an agreement under 
which the Russian airline and Air Can- 
ada will jointly operate twice-weekly 
service between Montreal and Moscow 
by way of Copenhagen. The flight will 
take nine hours, cost $570 for a 21-day 
round-trip tourist ticket or $1,170 firs 
class. 

The new service, which 
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November, took a long time to nego- 
tiate. The idea occurred originally to 
Air Canada's President Gordon Mc- 
Gregor, 65, a World War II fighter pi- 
lot who has built Air Canada into a 
flourishing line with 42,000 miles of 
route to the U.S., Europe and the 
Caribbean. McGregor wanted Moscow 
on his route as well, flew there for dis- 
cussions with General E. F. Loginov, 
who is both Aeroflots head and Rus- 
sia’s director of civil aviation. Discus- 
sions between the governments droned 
on, but one reason the agreement final- 


MOST SUCCESSFUL 
YEAR IN 
GROUP HISTORY 


Pre-tax profits 
rise by over 10% : 

Deposits from customers have in- 
creased during 1965 by £22,005,000 
to £92,048,000. Record results were 
established and there аге good 
grounds for hoping that 1966 will 
produce even better results. 


Group Results in Brief: 
Profit before Tax. . - £2,307,000 . up 11 VE 
Profit after Tax...» £1,294,000 . up 39% 
Net Tangible Assets £11,614,000.up 7 % 
Current Deposits and other 
Accounts ...-+- £92,048,000 . up 31 ЖД, 
Advances to Customers and other 
Accounts ..... £127,807,000 . up 19% 


Makethe most of your money 
in a 6% Deposit Account. 
To earn 6% p.a. minimum notice of with- 
drawal is 6 months, but first £100 can be 
withdrawn on demand. No U.K. 

deducted. 

Write to the General Manager 
for further particulars and your 
copy of Deposit Account Booklet 
No. AO.306 
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Married. Romy Schneider, 27, Aus- 
trias sugar-and-ice gift to the movies 
(Boccaccio 70); and Harry Hauben- 
stock, 44, German actor-director; he 
for the second time; in St.-Jean-Cap- 
Ferrat, France. 


tax 


Married. Brigitte Bardot, 31, proto- 
type cat for Europe's sex kittens; and 
Gunter Sachs von Opel, 33, heir to a 
West German ball-bearing fortune and 
one of the Continent's best-known he- 
donists; she for the third time, he for 
the second; in Las Vegas. 


Married. William O. Douglas, 67, 
U.S. Supreme Court Justice; and Cath- 
leen Curran Heffernan, 23, a senior at 
Portland, Ores Roman Catholic Maryl- 
hurst College, he for the fourth time; in 
Encino, Calif., just three weeks after his 
divorce from his third wife, Joan Mar- 
tin, 26, and three days after Joan an- 
nounced her own remarriage, to Roger 
Nicholson, 27, director of an exclusive 
Rocky Mountain boys' camp. 


Died. Sy Devore, 57, Hollywood tai- 
lor who designed status-symbol clothes 
for those who had arrived, charging 
Jerry Lewis $300 for a cognac-colored 
dinner jacket, and William Holden $200 
for a silk jump suit, best known as the 
creator of what he called "the All- 
American Suit,” a $350 set of threads 
honed down to essentials—no cuffs, no 
belt, no handkerchief pocket; of a heart 
attack; in Beverly Hills, Calif. 


WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 


The 283-year old Mitsui Bank. 

The first Mitsui Exchange House was 
founded in 1683. From it has grown a vast 
complex of industries, embracing every as- 
pect of modern business life. 

Because the Mitsui Bank still occupies a 
central position in this great business group, 
її сап be of special help to you in your 


Died. William Parker, 64, a tough, 
abstemious career cop who earned a 
night school law degree and rose in the 
Los Angeles Police Department to be- 


dealings with Japan. come its chief in 1950, a post in which 
We are experts in foreign trade and| he built one of the finest, most effi- 
exchange. We are modern, fast, and| cient forces in the U.S. but became 


a target of criticism from Negro and 
other minority groups that reached a 
crescendo during his handling of the 
Watts riots last year; of a heart ail- 
ment; in Los Angeles: - 
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Died. Malvina Hoffman, 79, long 
|-America's foremost woman sculptor, a 
Rodin stüdent whose deft-but-not-dar- 
ing work used to be so popular that she 
was able to choose from a stream of 
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church, and was less than an ardent 
friend of the Establishment, The mo- 
tives Beaverbrook ascribed to Baldwin 
were far more complex. For one thing, 
Beaverbrook was convinced that Bald- 
win had never liked Edward personally 
after they failed to hit it off together on 
a trip to Canada in 1927. Besides, Beav- 
erbrook held, Baldwin had little regard 
for Edward's capabilities and resented 
the King's audacity in expressing skep- 
ticism about the value of the League 
of Nations and advocating a policy of 
friendship with Nazi Germany—with- 
out first consulting his constitutional 
advisers. By disposing of the King, 


MRS. SIMPSON & EDWARD IN 1937, THREE WEEKS BEFORE THEIR MARRIAGE 
New light on old love. 


Beaverbrook believed, Baldwin also 
hoped to grab more political power and 
enhance his personal popularity. 

How Baldwin hoped to lift his own 
popularity by dumping the extremely 
popular King, the Beaver, who himself 
was a compulsive intriguer, never quite 
made clear. His case that Edward was 
the victim of some sinister plot is weak- 
ened because the author makes obvious 
that he was also using the memoir to 
carry on a vendetta against some of his 
own enemies. Besides Baldwin, Beaver- 
brook was particularly harsh. on Geof- 
frey Dawson, editor of the Times of 
London, which vigorously opposed the 
marriage. On a couple of occasions, the 
editor of Beaverbrook’s manuscript, 
Historian A.J.P. Taylor, drops a foot- 
note of gentle correction. when the 
charges become too outrageous. : 

What Wally Wanted. Beaverbrook is 
at his sprightly and informative best 
when he sticks to a'straight narrative 
of the events that-eventually led to the 
abdication. He felt, às did most other 
insiders, that Edward made his greatest 
strategic blunder when he stated in 
November that unless Baldwin and his 
government approved a morganatic 
marriage with Mrs. Simpson, he would 
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not go through with his coronation in 
May. Both Beaverbrook and Winston 
Churchill advised him to put aside his 
marriage plans until after the corona- 
tion, and then press his demands with 
the power of the throne behind him. 
Edward insisted on a guarantee, before 
he was crowned, that a morganatic 
marriage would be acceptable. Beaver- 
brook made clear that he thought the 
person who really sought this guaran- 
tee was the woman whom Edward 
loved. “Т knew my urgings were in 
vain," he said. “А morganatic mar- 
riage was what Mrs. Simpson wanted, 
and what Mrs. Simpson wanted was 
what the King wanted." 


Global L.B.J. 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON AND THE 
WORLD by Philip L. Geyelin. 309 pages. 
Frederick A. Praeger. $5.95. 


'The absorbing Washington game that 
Philip Geyelin calls *Lyndonology"— 
the study of the President—is usually 
more of a cutting-down than a building- 
up pastime. Geyelin, the diplomatic cor- 
respondent of the Wall Street Journal, 
adds some choice cuts. In this book, the 
first comprehensive study of Lyndon 
Johnson's performance in foreign poli- 
cy, Geyelin reports that the President 
sent the Marines to Santo Domingo 
with the cry that it was "just like the 
Alamo." And he records some presi- 
dential double-edged scorn: Handing 
the Dominican government back to 
Juan Bosch, said Johnson, “would be 
like turning it over to Arthur Schles- 
inger Jr.” Geyelin alludes to Johnson’s 
scorching private appraisals of De 
Gaulle, Pearson, Shastri, Ayub Khan, 
U Thant. He is more explicit about the 
President’s sentiments toward the Or- 
ganization of American States; using 
dashes in place of a four-letter word, 
Geyelin quotes L.B.J. as saying, “The 
OAS couldn’t pour out of a boot if 
instructions were written on the heel.” 

The author finds Johnson “a hard 
man to measure, an enigma, a mass of 
contradictions.” He is “titanic and pet- 
ty, courtly and crude, an authentic po- 
litical genius and a cornball.” With all 
that, “more than most men, his per- 
formance must be looked at in the 
main.” What comes through almost re- 
luctantly in this often critical book is 
that in the foreign policy areas that real- 
ly count, L.B.J. has in the main acted 
with courage and good judgment. 

Against Towel-Throwing. Geyelin 
takes the position that Johnson, for all 
the seasoning he had had since 1932 in 
Washington, came to the presidency 
poorly prepared in the area of foreign 
policy. Shortly before, on an official ' 
jaunt through Southeast Asia, L.BJ. — 
had shocked some Asians by letting out 
a rebel yell inside the Taj Mahal, and 
proclaiming that Viet Nam’s Ngo Dinh а 
Diem was “the Winston Churchill of — — — 
Asia." On that same trip, Johnson — 
grasped the importance-of U.S, support 
for Southeast Asia. While others in 
Washington were dallying, Johnson 
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Foundation, which since 1964 has 
raised $155,000 to help care for about 
1,000 of the hundreds of thousands of 
rejected, mixed-blooded *Amerasian" 
youths who since 1945 have been fa- 
thered by American servicemen from 
Korea to Viet Nam. Mrs. Buck and 
Harris swung across the U.S. last year 
on a fund-raising tour that actually 
turned into one long interview—with 
the aide asking the questions and the 
author chattering away about China, 
love, art, the foundation, and inexhaust- 
ibly about herself. The result is her 
70th book and her second memoir, 
which echoes the earnest and vaguely 
vatic tone of her first, A Bridge in Pass- 
ing, published in 1954. 

Some of Pearl’s pearls: 

On Communism in China: “І place 
blame squarely upon the selfish elite in 
China who did nothing to make the 
peasant's life, more tolerable." 

On the twist: "It is tolerable -only 
when practiced by the very young.” 

On slums: “People create their habi- 
tation in their own image.” 

On U.S. women: “I think American 
women do not love their men enough.” 

On herself: “1 charm children. I have 
a passion for excellence. 1 am involved 
with the whole world.” 

On the Amerasians: “There has been 
war, there is war, and young American 
men have impregnated strange wom- 


“ч. en. Of this meeting a new people is 


"wbeing born. Shall this new people, inno- 
Zent and helpless in childhood, bear 
{е whole burden of our times?" 

The book is an undisguised campaign 
ог funds; all the royalties will go to the 
оо In charitable terms, this is 
` good work. In literary terms, it is 
ything but. : 
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The Rash Colonel 


CUSTER'S GOLD by Donald Jackson. 
152 pages. Yale. $5. 

THE BATTLE OF THE LITTLE BIGHORN 
by Mari Sandoz. 191 pages. Lippincott. 
$4.50. 


Lithe and handsome in fringed white 
buckskin, his golden mane glinting in 
the sunlight, dashing George Armstrong 
Custer stood before a tattered guidon 
of the Seventh Cavalry, smiting blood- 
thirsty Sioux hip and thigh. Finally, 
standing tall, his dead troops strewn 
about him, Custer faced a climactic 
Indian charge singlehanded and became 
the last man to die at the Battle of 
the Little Bighorn. 

"Fhat was the way Errol Flynn did it 
in They Died With Their Boots On in 
1941. How George Custer himself did it 
90 years ago last nonth—on June 25, 
1876—is still a good question, since 
there were no survivors of Custer’s 
command. Why thevain lieutenant colo- 
nel, who at 24 had been a major general 
in the Civil War, gd into such a predic- 
ament in the first place, and especially 
why the Sioux poinced on him with 
such ferocity, has dways been debated. 
Now these two sml] but impressively 
researched books »ffer a concise ac- 
count of what actualy happened. 

Gold & Glory. h Custer's Gold, Au- 
thor Jackson, editr of the University 
of Illinois Press, reexamines the legend 
that Custer's death vas directly linked to 
a U.S. cavalry expelition he led into the 
Black Hills of Souh Dakota two years 
before. Custer illeglly iavaded the Hills 
in the summer of 874, the story goes. 
looking for gold. Fe discovered it and 
set off a gold rush nat drove the hostile 
Teton Sioux out o their-Dakota Toun- 
try and eventually orced them to make 
a last desperate stnd on the-banks of 
the Little Bighorn i; Montana. x 

This story, Jackon says, is almóst—-— 
but not quite—tru. After a meticulous 


study of military rcords and diaries, HE 


convincingly argus that—Custe rs ex- 
pedition into the Lakotas was: simply a 
military reconnaisance and fully per- 
missible under the reaty with the:Sioux. 
Custer did find goll but, being ane i- 
ous glory hunter, fe grossly exaggerate 
the amount. On lis return, he urged 
that the Indians b compelled to give 
up the Black Hills ior the good of white 
civilization. The Government tried to 


pressure the Indians into selling out, = 


but failed; then it opened a military 
campaign against them. Jackson shows 
that the Indians who jumped Custer in 
1876 had not-yet lost the Black Hills. 
They fought sinply-because Custer with 
typical recklessness: was riding hell-bent 
to attack them. ч кс 
Military Stupidity:Novelist-Histortan 
Mari Sandoz (Old. Jules; Cheyenne Au- 
tumn), who died in March at 68, con- 
firms this in her admirable account о 
the battle. Like most historians, she 
agrees that Custer was guilty of mil- 
itary stupidity when he divided his 


-Jong since decamped. 


-féseurching and recounting Custer's 


CUSTER AS HUNTER (1872) 
Did he want to be President? | 
attacking force of about 650 men i 
three groups and placed them too ff 
apart to support each other effectivel 
The Sioux, recovering from their si 
prise, made short work of Custer at 
the 212 cavalrymen whom he led. H 
last stand probably lasted no longer thi 
20 minutes. Afterward, the bodies 
the soldiers were stripped and тїшїї 
and left to rot in the sun. Most of it 
bloated, discolored corpses found] 
Custer Hill were never identified. Cus 
was a fortunate exception. His stripp 
body-was found sitting behind a nati 
breastwork at the top of the hill 
dicating that he may have been amp 
the last to be killed. The Sioux 
s Author-Sandoz did a first-rate job 
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There are 
42 individual 
Scotch whiskies 
in this 
cabinet 


This is 
all of them. 
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a hundred years ago. And then, to make quite 
sure, we call in the Ballantine’s tester. This man 
has a nose for good Scotch . . . and he uses it to 
check the quality of the blend. A sniff here and 
a sniff there and a quiet nod of approval. All is 
as it should be. 

If you’d like 42 superb Scotch whiskies 
cabinet, you know what to do, 
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From Toshiba — 

SPACE AGE TV 
FOR YOUR — 
LIVINGROOM! 


Creative engineering for space age tech- 
nology from Asia’s largest manufacturer of 
electrical and electronic equipment is what 
you get when you buy TV by Toshiba. 

The TV set shown is Toshiba Model 19RA-S. 
Its 19” screen is of special filter glass, to 
combat eye fatigue. _ Big speakers left and ` 
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ho twice-shown movies 


Thursday, July 28 i 

yENGERS (ABC, 10-11 p.m.).* 
Is in a school for gentlemen’s 

and graduates valet-dictorian. 


Friday, July 29 
ND SHUSTER TAKE AN AFFECTION- 
т W. C. FIELDS (CBS, 10-11 
notable during his life for 
dedly blowing the heads off 
sodas, will probably be glaring 
Brom somewhere at these old film 
й new comments. 


gmin 


Saturday, July 30 

р CUP SOCCER CHAMPIONSHIP (NBC, 

б n2 pm.). The final game broad- 

E satellite from Wembley Stadium 

ondon. 

05 WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 

4) p.m.). The Masters’ Water-Ski 

Lapionship at Pine Mountain, Ga., and 
[National Motorcycle Race of Cham- 

| «a Winchester, Va. 


Sunday, July 31 

hE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
4) “Jackpot in Libya,” a report on the 
ws in the once-poor North African 
“фт since oil was discovered in 1959. 
iat. 

ОМ PALLADIUM SHOW (NBC, 10-11 
| |, Fess Parker is host to some British 
| jivillians as well as Dancers Rudolf 
yv and Svetlana Beriosova of the 
al Ballet. 


Tuesday, August 2 

-S REPORTS (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). “UFO: 
а, Foe or Fantasy," a report оп un- 
ied flying objects filmed in Michigan, 
‘mia, Colorado and England. Repeat. 
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[Ме$реаге festivals are still a main- 
of summer theater, but more and 
i the Bard’s works are blended with a 
of contemporary: 

E pint THEATER FESTIVAL, Stockbridge, 
M Merchant of Venice, July 19- 
к ТЫШеЧ as it was by the inmates 
eniesenstadt concentration camp 

а Капу in 1943—the costumes are 
te p orms and the set a bare hall 
AD. To be followed by Samuel 
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3 Waiting for Godot, Aug. 2-13. 


pecial VAN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL, Burling- 
with dis the University of Vermont. 
à Í Errors, Hamlet and Henry VI, 


Тип through Sept. 3. 
SHAKESPEARE THEATER, Strat- 

Twelfth Night, Julius Caesar 

Henry IV, Part 2) as coun- 

- S. Eliots Murder in the Ca- 

gh Sept. 11. 

Есу SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL, New 
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TIME LISTINGS 


July 30, then Richard III, Aug. 3-27. A 
second, mobile company is touring the 
city doing Macbeth in English and from 
Aug. 25 through Sept. 5, in Spanish. Pre- 
sumably the battlements will resound with 
“Mañana y mañana y mañana . . ." 

CROTON SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL, Croton- 
on-Hudson, N.Y. The season starts with 
Comedy of Errors, July 28-30, continues 
with Cymbeline, Aug. 4-6, and ends with 
George Bernard Shaw’s Androcles and the 
Lion, Aug. 11-13. 

NEW JERSEY SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL, Cape 
May, N.J. Comedy of Errors and Mac- 
beth alternate with John Whiting’s The 
Devils and the British satirical review 
Beyond the Fringe. Through Aug. 14. 

WASHINGTON SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL, 
Washington, D.C. In the Sylvan Theater 
at the foot of the Washington Monument 
the company will perform The Winter's 
Tale. 

ASOLO THEATER FESTIVAL, Sarasota, Fla. 
Much Ado About Nothing shares the spot- 
light through Aug. 27 with Moliére’s The 
Miser, Robert Bolt's 4 Man for АП Sea- 
sons, Sophocles Oedipus the King and 
Eugene Ionesco's The Bald Soprano. 

UTAH SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL, Cedar 
City, Utah. The Taming of the Shrew, 
Julius Caesar, The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona. Through July 30. 

OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL, Ash- 
land, Ore. America's oldest Elizabethan 
theater group, in its 26th season, which 
will run through Sept. 11, performs A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Othello, The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona and Henry VI, 
Part 3. Matinee audiences will see The 
Beggar's Opera Aug. 16 through Sept. 9. 

OLD GLOBE THEATER, San Diego, Calif. 
The 17th National Shakespeare Festival 
will perform Romeo and Juliet, The Tem- 
pest and The Two Gentlemen, of Verona 
in their replica of the Globe Theater. 
Through Sept. 11. 


RECORDS 
Folk Music 


BUFFY SAINTE-MARIE: Little Wheel Spin 
and Spin (Vanguard). Buffy s strong on 
conviction, whether she is snging as a 
Cree Indian protesting the injustices in- 
flicted on her people (My Country 'Tis 
oj Thy People You're Dying), or as а 
mother crooning a spine-shivering lullaby 
(Winter Boy). She is best vhen she ac- 
companies herself on the viorant mouth- 
bow or guitar, and least salisfying when 
her own pure style is hoked up with elec- 
tric guitar and bass. 

THE ROBERT DeCORMIER SINGERS: The 
Folk Album (Command). A wholesome- 
sounding chorus of young Anericans tack- 
les two centuries of folk tuni, and proves 
for the most part that sound musical 
training, plus a lifetime of Mom’s apple 
pie, does not produce the passion neces- 
sary for suffering songs of the Leadbelly 
and Woody Guthrie type. Nevertheless, 
some of the old campfire favorites (So 
Long; Good Night, Irene) are effectively 

ived. 

a ron RUSH: Take a Little Valk with Me 
(Elektra). Rush is not the nan to whine 
about the ugly old world. He sings as a 
lively young man less conceined with eter- 
nal verities than with simple joys: wander- 
ing and women and money In fine, rich 
voice, he moves through ünger-snappers 
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The advantages 
of investment 
management 


for the $5,000 
to $50,000 
portfolio 


If you have saved or acquired $5,000 to 
$50,000, you naturally want to make your 
capital grow. But you may actually be 
losing ground due to inflation and taxes. 

To help solve this problem, clients in 55 
countries have placed their accounts under 
The Danforth Associates Investment Man- 
agement Plan, a unique program originally 
developed by a Boston family to manage 
its own funds. 

As in any investment program, losses do 
and will occur. However, the plan thus far 
has proved especially efficient in providing 
continuing capital growth supervision for 
individual accounts starting with from 
$5,000 to $50,000. 

For a complimentary copy of a 42-page 
report describing this tested plan and its 
complete 10-year “performance record,” 
simply write Dept. K-44. 


THE DANFORTH ASSOCIATES 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS., U.S.A. 
Investment Management « Incorporated 1936 


with Japan? 
For any business / banking need 
in the active Japanese market, 


Nippon Kangyo Bank provides 3 
fast, efficient, experienced service 
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THE ROLEX “DAY-DATE” > 


Most remarkable achievement in watch-making, the Rolex 
Oyster Perpetual “Day-Date.” Available only in 18-ct. gold 
or platinum, with matching “President” bracelet. 

Like all Rolex Chronometers, every “Day-Date” is now 
awarded the highest distinction of the Swiss Institutes for 
Official Chronometer Tests, the mention ‘Especially good 
results.’ Its superlative accuracy is protected by the famous 
Rolex Oyster сазе, madein Geneva by Swiss craftsmen and 
guaranteed 100% waterproof, and its movement is self- 
wound by the Perpetual rotor. The date and the day of the 
week, writteninfull, changeit B учуш 
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| now their names as you know 
Гонт. You know their faces 
а оцѕапа newspaper and 
wine articles. You have seen 
sand heard their voices on 
eels and on your television 
kn. Their actions and decisions 
hence the pattern of our lives. 


annot mention their names, 
how pictures of them. It would 
befitting to do so, for they 
lide royalty, the heads of states, 
hiservice commanders. But we 
ityou to look carefully at the 
pictures that you see of them, 
ir Wrists as well as their faces 
tlothes. You will notice that 
[ost every case they wear a 
watch. That watch will most 
| have been made by Rolex 
суа. 
y proud of the service given 
Мех watches to so many 
gntmen throughout the world. 
| tly necessary to point 
ү the performance of these 
“Sis, in the highest degree, 
Fand dependable. 
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from the 1950s (You Can't Tell a Book 
by the Cover; Sugar Babe), making them 
his own with easy style and grace. 

IAN AND SYLVIA: Play One More (Van- 
guard). Just about the most pleasant- 
sounding folk twosome within hearing 
offers what is sure to be the couple’s 
fourth bestselling album—this time coun- 
try-and-western tunes. These young Ca- 
nadians have gone successfully from pure 
folk to an electric-guitar background that 
suits their rhythmic way as they weave 
together songs of loneliness and love, 
mostly unrequited. 

RICHARD AND MIMI FARINA: Reflections 
in a Crystal Wind (Vanguard). Bitter 
protest by Joan Baez’ sister and late 
brother-in-law, who were making quite a 
name for themselves among fans of this 
sort of thing before Richard was killed in 
a motorcycle crash last May. Backed by 
an electronic wonderland (piano, guitar, 
bass, plus drums, harmonica, dulcimer, 
celesta), and using a smoky, Hoagy Car- 
michael beat, they sing the House Un- 
American Blues Activity Dream and the 
Sell-Out Agitation Waltz. Sample lyrics: 

Society is never geared 

To people who wear a beard. 

THE PENNYWHISTLERS: Folksongs of East- 
ern Europe (Nonesuch). For those who 
like their folk music ethnic, a group of 
seven American girls offers a pastiche of 
infrequently heard items from the banks of 
the Danube: Bulgarian planting songs, 
Hungarian love lyrics, Croatian hymns. 
Many of them are sung а capella—sustained 
by the septet’s own strong harmony. 


CINEMA 

HOW TO STEAL A MILLION. Ars graftia 
artis. Audrey Hepburn and Peter O'Toole 
in an elegant comedy about the joys of 
burgling and forging the old masters. 

WHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? Ed- 
ward Albee's drama about a venomous 
all-night orgy of truth and consequences 
on faculty row has reached the screen with 
every four-letter word intact. Elizabeth 
Taylor, playing bitch-wife to Richard Bur- 
ton's hagridden husband, proves that there 
is talent on both sides of the family. 

THE ENDLESS SUMMER. Two California 
surfers prowl the world in a studious doc- 
umentary on the quest for the perfect wave. 

A BIG HAND FOR THE LITTLE LADY. The 
full house includes Henry Fonda, Joanne 
Woodward and a couple of other aces in 
a mock-heroic poker comedy. 

THE NAKED PREY. Man-hunting in Afri- 
ca a long dark century ago, with resource- 
ful Director-Star Cornel Wilde as the sole 
survivor of an ill-fated safari, who be- 
comes fair game for savage магпогѕ: 

“THE RUSSIANS ARE COMING THE RUS- 
SIANS ARE COMING.” The best thing about 
this cold war comedy is Broadway's Alan 
Arkin, hilarious as a Red-roving Soviet 
sailor whose sub is beached on a tight 
little island off the New England coast. 

AND NOW MIGUEL. A ten-year-old boy 
comes of age among New "Mexican sheep 
ranchers in an intelligent juvenile film by 
the makers of Island of the Blue Dolphins 
and Misty. n 

LE BONHEUR. Writer-Director Agnès Var- 
da translates the French word for happi- 
ness into an exquisite tale of infidelity. | 

BORN FREE. A lioness named Elsa is as 
winning on the screen as she was in Joy 
Adamson’s celebrated animal biography. 

MANDRAGOLA. In Director Alberto Lat- 
tuada’s romp through a Renaissance clas- 
sic, some bold types сапу out Machia- 
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уеШап plots against the virtue of а Floren- 
tine beauty (Rosanna Schiaffino). 

, DEAR JOHN. The subjects of this percep- 
tive essay on sex in Sweden are a sailor 
and a girl who spend a weekend learning 
that there is more to their relationship 
than lust at first sight. 

THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET. Well deserv- 
ing of its Oscar, the best foreign film of 
the year owes much of its impact to Josef 
Kroner and Ida Kaminska as a couple of 
harmless villagers who have to work out 
their own answers to the Jewish question 
—or rather, the Nazi question—in Ger- 
man-occupied Czechoslovakia. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON AND THE WORLD, by 
Philip L. Geyelin. A perceptive, sometimes 
tartly irreverent account of how L.B.J. 
has fared in foreign affairs, by the Wall 
Street Journal’s diplomatic correspondent. 

LOVE’S BODY, by Norman O. Brown. As 
a follow-up to his Life Against Death, 
which has become an undergraduate’s de- 
light, University of Rochester Professor 
Brown offers further Freudian rumina- 
tions on his theory that mankind’s great- 
est enemy is sexual repression. 

JUSTICE IN JERUSALEM, by Gideon Haus- 
ner. Prosecutor Hausner’s taut account of 
the arrest and trial of Adolf Eichmann. 

MR. CLEMENS AND MARK TWAIN, by Jus- 
tin Kaplan. No one disputes Mark Twain's 
lofty position in literature, but Author 
Kaplan's searching biography reveals him 
as an embittered and despairing cynic who 
courted the values of his time and de- 
spised himself for doing so. 

JAMES BOSWELL: THE EARLIER YEARS, by 
Frederick A. Pottle. Johnson's Boswell 
comes stunningly to life in this warm. por- 
trait of a rakish genius. 

THE BIG KNOCKOVER, by Dashiell Ham- 
mett. In a collection of his early detective 
stories, the late founding father of the 
tough-guy school of fiction proves that he 
is still at the head of his class. 

ARIEL, by Sylvia Plath. Author Plath, 
who committed suicide at 30, wrote a 
mass of morbid but powerful poetry in the 
last few months of her unhappy life, and 
in the three years since her death has be- 
come the most celebrated woman poet of 
her generation. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 

. Valley of the Dolls, Susann 

(1 last week) 
. The Adventurers, Robbins (2) 
Tai-Pan, Clavell (4) 
The Source, Michener (3) 
Tell No Man, St. Johns (5) 
The Embezzler, Auchincloss (6) 
Those Who Love, Stone (8) 
The Double Image, MacInnes (7) 
The Detective, Thorp 
. |, the King, Keyes (9) 


NONFICTION 
. How to Avoid Probate, Dacey (1) 
. The Last Battle, Ryan (2) 
. Papa Hemingway, Hotchner ( 
. Human Sexual Response, Ma 
Johnson (4) 
. In Cold Blood, Ca 
. Games People 
7. Churchill, Mor 
8. Unsafe а 
9. The. ac 
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The Editors of TIME and LIFE invite you to 
Discover The Exciting New Worlds 
Of Twentieth-Century Science 


through a remarkable new series 


LIFE SCIENCE LIE 


| 
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А rocket jets off to survey an unknown is this thing called science? How do these {k mutilat 


planet. А new wonder drug is found that men with their slide rules and microscopes lu 
ends a dread disease. А giant skyscraper of make their brilliant discoveries? What аге 
glass and wafer-thin steel is erected. What concepts like gravity, electricity, energy: 


То make science both clear and interesting to non-scientists, Time-Life Books has developed E. | 
Life Science Library. It employs the pictorial technique and the accuracy in journalism for кета 


s А . jentific ЧЧ ghettc 
_which Time-Life Books is noted. Teams of researchers, photographers, editors and A үү | m сщ 
1 ienti it. 1 
writers work for many months on each volume to show you science as à кшш ris | Bev. 
. . . n | TEES 
cover fully every branch of science: its structure, history, great leaders gus арр E со : 
- Б ec С B. € 
modern life. You see not only the “what” of science, but also the "how" and "why lating ` 


With this approach to science, every member of the family will find himself absorbing ae ч 
knowledge and enjoying it, reading newspaper accounts of scientific advances with ne 


understanding. { lon 
Each book in the Life Science Library measures 812" x 11" and is about 200 pages, filled with co 


photographs and animated diagrams, and about 35,000 words of text. 
| оғ SCIENCE LIBRARY books are available in the 
* following languages: English, French, German, Spanish, 
à Japanese, Danish, Dutch, Icelandic, Italian, Swedish. 
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ow available: MATHEMATICS, MATTER, ENERGY, EON 
udeTHEBODY;MANINSPACE, THE MIND, THE SCIENTIS , 
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day. Gone Tomorrow 
j^ the hair on your toes grow 
МУ “hanks for the story on The 
Rings [July 15]. And by the 
students aren't the only ones 


Mem hobbits: Гт a sophomore 


Ve 


LAURIE CARLSON 


r een reading Tolkien since I 
| pe oe e when, as you say, it 
үл, 4 largely unread." At that time, 
ше e as а blessed and delightful 
Ut "unsulied by elvish slogans on 
(ye ails, FRODO LIVES buttons, 
|) societies. But now, everywhere 
| s, gushing over-enthusiasts are to 
PUITS turning Tolkien into a com- 
ШҮ with no recognition for the 
} dent readers of all who, instead 
Poing the society, are keeping quiet. 
jm you, TIME, may the hair on your 
соте mangy and fall ош. You 
Il. {оле your bit. 
i JESSICA LOTTMAN 
i York City 
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| 
«ing Power 


| Asa Negro, I regret that the term 
| power" [July 22] has been intro- 
[jinto the civil rights movement, be- 
k it has a detrimental and misleading 
айол. The Negro wants power only 
fe sense of being represented, heard 
lacepted. Because of his lack of pow- 
liehas been stripped of human dignity. 
|hsleel wears out: many Negroes are 
Jof being subservient. I have been 
Gt to turn the other cheek, and I 
шу believe in this philosophy. How- 
(папу Negroes are adhering to the 
fal instinct of man to retaliate before 
рава. 


| ARCHIE W. BATES 
folk 3 


lis time for honest whites to ac- 
iikdge that the concept of black pow- 
)песеѕѕату and long overdue. In New 
i for example, despite a decade of 
‘ll civil rights protest, still another 
i, tation is growing up imprisoned 
iw ghetto walls. We cannot deny that 
|; Power is used every day to keep 
y | еу Yorkers in their place—in 
7%, black schoolrooms and black 
“othoods, 
{ш last our black fellow citizens 
i ne us they are tired of begging. 
Ba telling us that if we refuse to 
(Mth their humanity, we must reck- 
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on with their power. Let us not be sur- 
prised if their power proves to be almost 
as ugly as ours. 

MERRILL MARTIN 
New York City 


Sir: "Whitey" is now offering the Negro 
the kind of power that really counts—the 
kind that builds self-respect, the power of 
knowledge, which is neither white nor 
black. This power cannot be donated; it 
demands something that the Negro as a 
group has not yet bad the chance to 
demonstrate—learning power. 

Until Negro leadership successfully di- 
rects the black American toward his only 
practical goal—knowledge—the power of 
the Negro will remain what it is today, a 
mere public nuisance. And Whitey is be- 
ginning to yawn at that. 

N. HENRY 


Yonkers, N.Y. 


The Way They Feel 


Sir: Your cover story on Indonesia, 
“Vengeance with a Smile” [July 15], 
was, I think, timely, educational and 
necessary. 

NORM JONES 
Vancluse, N.S.W., Australia 


Sir: The caption on your cover, INDO- 
NESIA: The Land the Communists Lost, 
is not complete. It should be followed by: 
Without American Troops. There is a 
moral to it. 

Huco VAN ARX 
Patzcuaro, Mexico 


Sir: Lynching is lynching, and I am 
against lynching. It makes no difference 
whether a white mob lynches a Negro in 
Mississippi or a black mob lynches a white 
man in the Congo, whether a Communist 
mob lynches an "exploiter" in China or a 
Nationalist mob lynches a “Peking dog” 
in Indonesia. 

MARTIN BRONFENBRENNER 
Stanford University E 
Stanford, Calif. 


About the Madding Crowd 


Sir: Re your Essay “In Defense of Priva- 
cy" [July 15]: If one doesn’t enjoy tele- 
phone conversations, who is preventing 
him from hanging up? If one doesn't like 
TV, why turn on the set in the first place? 
If one is saturated by printed matter, 
what statute binds him to peruse every 
word of it? “Bugging” is morally wrong, 
but other complaints about a lack of pri- 
vacy indicate that something is wrong 
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“user, it comes as 


with the complainer alone, not with our 
society. 


AARON I. REICHEL 
Hunter, N.Y. 


Sir: It is a sad commentary on the times 
we live in that those who try to achieve 
some measure of privacy are usually 
looked upon as strange, conceited or even 
antisocial. But this is a small price to pay 
for something one cannot live without. 
HANNA HOCHFELD 


San Francisco 


Sir: Your allegation that an Internal 
Revenue employee wore a transmitter in 
her brassiére is preposterous. When I put 
my head on a girl’s bosom, I rarely feel 
inclined to discuss my income taxes. 

IRA S. LOEB 
Lexington, Mass. 


For the Recorder 


Sir: Your excellent story on the recorder 
[July 15] was incomplete. Many Ameri- 
cans, including me, heard their first re- 
corder played by the Trapp family in the 
late "40s. The impact of that group con- 
tinues to be felt in many recorder groups 
now playing. What a pity that Sound of 
Music ignored the recorder completely. | 
JOHN BIXLER LIE 
Music Teacher N 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City 


Sir: I question that “real expertise is as 
difficult to achieve on the recorder as on 
the violin." Technically, playing the violin 
(or any string instrument) requires co- 
ordinating hundreds of muscles in fingers, 
hands, wrists, arms and shoulders, all held 
in more or less unnatural positions. The 
recorder requires only fingers, hands, lips 
and breath control. Musically, the violin 
literature includes work from every musi- hy 
cal period from the Baroque on; the re- | 
corder player-need master the styles of 
only two periods, the Baroque and the 
present. Your writer must be a frustrated 
penny-whistle player. 

Bruce W. BAILEY 


Cellist 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
Renton, Wash. | 


Significant Achievement 


Sir: As the one American on the jury of ~ 
the international Tchaikovsky Vocal Com- 
petition in Moscow, I share the feeling of 
pride that Тіме demonstrated in its story 
(July 8] on Winner Jane Marsh, who dis- 
played vocal beauty, technical skill and 
flawless musicianship. TIME's piece would 
have made me even happier had it referred 
also to the winner of the second prize, 
Veronica Tyler of Baltimore. Miss Tyler 

is a superb artist and was a very special 
favorite of the Russian audiences. Her 
achievement is a significant one. 

GEORGE LONDON 

Vufflens-le-Chateau (Vaud) e s 
Switzerland ^ ". = 
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Sir: In “Thriving Independents” Buly 
TIME notes that “to many a telephon 
: a surprise to 4 
even small independent _ 
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Mr. Somebody v. Mr. Anybody 


Sir: With the CAB's Bureau of Enforce: 
ment filing formal complaints against liy, yr 
lines for maintaining VIP lounges [JulfamsBemin 
15] for selected customers, Big Brothetsixcron: 
takes another giant step forward. I am ont 
of those ordinary, plebeian air traveler А. 
ers, “jostled about and sweating around fanus, Топ 
crowded airline counter" (which is hod МҮН 
wash), and I am not infuriated that айка, Sai 
other passenger should get special treat 
ment by having access to the VIP loune 
It is, after all, the privilege of the ar 

to favor whom it sees fit to favor, W e E 
he contributes to international un 


standing or to aviation, or flies à ley 


just plain knows somebody 
age are body: But Mr. Anybody, 
i= tributes nothing to nothing, 
| e stand it. He wants in, SO 
magic and feared door opener 3 
“Discrimination!” And the on 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


UCH is said and read these 
days about the young and the 
old, but the long, productive middle 
years draw little attention. High time 
then, the editors decided, to take a 
look at the middle-aged as a group. 
The very phrase used to have a 
pejorative connotation, a suggestion 
of decline. But a surprising number 
of people were willing to admit that 
they belong in the category, and to 
talk frankly about their lives and 
those of their friends. We defined 
middle age as ranging from 40 to 
60. Although she barely qualifies, 
Actress Lauren Bacall, 41, struck 
the editors as a fitting (and certainly 
comely) personification of the Com- 
mand Generation. Widowed, remar- 
ried, mother of three, heroine of 
several comebacks, she has a tested 
quality of spirit; she is game. 

Concerned as we are with age in 
this week's cover, it may be in order 
to say a word about our own years. 
TIME itself was 43 last March. The 
three top editors (managing editor 
and the two assistant managing edi- 
tors) average out on the brink of 50, 
which also happens to be the age 
of the publisher. The associate and 
contributing editors, who constitute 
TIME's writing force, are an average 
40, but 26 of them are 35 or under. 
A few other averages: senior edi- 
tors, 43; researchers, 33, although 
ten are 25 or under; the Washington 
bureau, 38; the Boston bureau, 34; 
and the London bureau, 40. The aver- 
age of these averages is just a grey- 
ing hair over 40—when, one is pleas- 
antly reminded, it has been said that 
life begins. 

Of the people who worked on the 
cover story, Researcher Mary Vana- 
man, who undertook an impressive 
survey of the facts, figures and phi- 
losophies of middle age, and Boston 
Bureau Chief Ruth Mehrtens, who 
interviewed Miss Bacall, are both 
above the average for their cate- 
gories. So are Editor Cranston Jones, 
48, and Writer Ted Kalem, 46. 
Kalem is Time’s theater critic, but 
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KALEM & BACALL 


since Broadway is currently in its 
summer doldrums, he is lending his 
talent to other sections (he was re- 
sponsible for the recent Essay on the 
state of the modern theater). His 
career has been varied and produc- 
tive. He was born in Malden, Mass., 
of Greek parents from Asia Minor, 
and his first language was Greek. 
He majored in sociology at Harvard 
(42, cum laude) and planned to go 
to Harvard Law School, but World 
War II interfered. After 33 years 
as an infantryman, mostly in the Pa- 
cific (five campaigns, Bronze Star), 
Kalem:turned to another of his many 
interests—finance. For the next two 
years, he wrote a weekly stock- 
market letter, later did book reviews 
for the Christian Science Monitor, 
which caught TIME's eye. 

After he came to TIME in 1950, 
he wrote book reviews and some 
memorable cover  stories—among 
them Shakespeare, Boris Pasternak, 
Tennessee Williams. Always aisle- 
struck, Kalem first dreamed of be- 
ing a drama critic when he was 16, 
was delighted when he finally ful- 
filled that ambition at TIME in 1961. 
Equally pleased, apparently, were his 
fellow first-nighters (“ап unruly band 
of middle-agers") who have twice 
elected him president of the New 
York Drama Critics' Circle. 
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ing mansions’ carved up into flats; the 
area's crime rate is the highest in the 
city; flocks of prostitutes hustle pass- 
ers-by at every chance; and hatred for 
the city's cops runs deep—the more so 
because the 2,140-man force has only 
130 Negro members and only two 
above the rank of patrolman. The ur- 
ban-renewal program in Hough has 
been labeled one of the nation's worst. 

Though Mayor Locher (rhymes with 
poker) announced last year that he saw 
*no impending furor" in his city, a U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission investigation 
there last April convinced at least one 
commissioner, the Rev. Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, president of the University 
of Notre Dame, that.conditions in 
Hough were “the worst I have seen." 
After the commission urged city 
officials to show “а more positive atti- 
tude” toward  Cleveland's Negroes, 
Mayor Locher's response was to appoint 
a committee to report on the com- 
mission's report. 

Goodwill Arson. It took only a small 
spark to ignite Hough. Early one evez 
ning, the bartender in a sleazy; white- 
operated. tavern called The 79ers re- 
fused to give a glass of ice water to a 
Negro, who then ran angrily into the 
street shouting the news to his street- 
corner cronies. А muttering crowd gath- 
ered outside the bar, stormed the place, 
and wrecked it. The rampage was on. 
Chanting “Black power! Black power!”, 
hundreds of Negro hoodlums charged 
up and down the streets, smashing and 
looting white-owned shops at will. 

Police Chief Richard Wagner ordered 
a force of 400 cops into the area. They 
were outnumbered. and all but engulfed. 
Dozens of fires flickered eerily over the 
sweating mob. Soon parts of Hough 
were plunged into darkness as electric 
power lines and street lights were short- 
ed by flames. Negro snipers manned the 
rooftops and began shooting at random 
in the dark. Police tried desperately to 
herd people off the streets to protect 
them from crossfire between snipers and 
police. One young Negro woman, Mrs: 
Joyce Arnett, was searching frantically. 
for her children When policemen pushed 
her into an apartment building. Hysteri- 
cal, she ran to a window 
into the chaos below: “My God, I want 
to go home to my kids" A bullet 
smashed into her head, killing her. 

The plundering 
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and. burning - contin- 


ued after daylight and throughout the 
week. Under a greasy pall of smoke, 
fire trucks shuttled furiously through 
the streets, as often as not in response 
to false alarms. Several apartment build- 
ings were burned. A store run by Good- 
will Industries, a charitable organiza- 
tion chartered to help the handicapped, 
was ransacked and. burned. The 79ers 
Bar, where it all began, was destroyed 
by a fire bomb. To no one's surprise, 


the regional urban-renewal office was 
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NEW YORK'S LINDSAY WITH DEMONSTRATORS 
Visibility for the lowliest. 


wrecked and looted. Indeed; as one ob- 
server put it, Hough's busy arsonists 
were pursuing their own program of 
*instant urban renewal." 

Odd Enforcement. Mayor Locher de- 
cried the Hough upheaval as. “shameful 
and irresponsible," then vacillated until 
late in the second day before he res 
quested 1,500 National Guardsmen tò — 
patrol the district. By the time they ar- 
rived, about midnight, the mob - 
spectacularly refuted Chief 
ebullient assurance: “This 
not get out of hand bec 
my men there to see: 


Wagner 
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LOOTERS IN HOUGH WHILE POLICE STAND BY 
No ice water, and the rampage was on. 


courtesy—at times almost to the point 
of being ineffectual. In the daylight 
hours following the first upheaval, 
oificers rubbed their shotguns апа 
watched placidly while leisurely looters 
emptied the shelves of riot-smashed 
stores. When one tearful shopkeeper 
begged the cops to stop the thieves 
from walking away with his liveli- 
hood, they shrugged and repeated what 
Chief Wagner himself had told re- 
porters: “We don’t want to increase 
the tension by making arrests in the 
middle of a riot.” During the arrests 
that were made, at least one cop seized 
the opportunity to line his pockets. He 
cornered a Negro woman suspected of 
looting, frisked her until she was all 
but bare from the waist up, found 
some money and took it, with the ex- 
planation: “That’s stolen property, you 
know.” 

J.F.K. House. In another ugly con- 
frontation, at a police and National 
Guard roadblock, 21 bullets were 
sprayed into a car driven by a Negro 
named Henry Townes, 22. Townes’s 
16-year-old wife, their seven-month-old 
baby and her four-year-old son by a 
previous marriage were all wounded, 
апаа National Guard captain was hit 
by ыы с bullet. 

As the week went by, the toll of 
destruction reached millions; four lives 
had been lo б 46 people injured, and 

187 arrested. Mhe cause, Locher and 
Wagner hinted persistently, lay in an 
раш CN pire, Cleveland does 
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street warfare. 
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Negro state legislator 


who last November came within 2,000 
votes of unseating Locher, had an en- 
tirely different insight. "Ralph can't 
comprehend the problem," Stokes said. 
*He thinks that because he doesn't have 
his hand-in-the cash box he's doing a 
good job. My campaign was for the 
people in Hough a symbol of hope, a 
chance to get at least a fair shake. 
Now they riot. because they have no 
hope and nothing to lose." 

SPONGE & Jacks. To some. extent, 
the same futility underlay a racial out- 
burst in the East New York section of 
Brooklyn last week. The catalyst was a 
menacing group of white men called 
the Society for the Prevention of Ne- 
groes Getting Everything (SPONGE). 
Their goading.picket line, set up in a 
neighborhood that has been traditional- 
ly explosive because of racial street- 
gang rivalries, was an irresistible target 
for Negro bystanders. Fighting broke 
out and scattered gunshots crackled 
through the area, killing an 11-year-old 
Negro boy as he crouched in terror on 
a street corner. Rooftop commandos 
hurled everything from garbage to tire 
jacks at police and passers-by. In all, 
22 people were hurt and 29 arrested 
before 1,500 riot-ready cops managed 
to calm things down. 

The turmoil was not nearly-so bad 
as it might have been; and for once 
New York—long considered one of the 
U.S.’s most problem-plagued cities— 
could attribute the trouble's swift sup- 
pression to some foresighted if only 
partly proved civic remedies. The fren- 
zied Harlem riots of 1964 taught offi- 
cials a frightening, lesson. Negroes. on 
the police force have been given better 
assignments. Mayor Lindsay recently 

appointed a seven-man review board— 
including two Negroes, a Puerto Rican, 
_ and two men active in civil rights groups 
to handle. the predominantly Negro 
complaints of police brutality. Beyond 
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A Feeling for Freedom 


„U.S. pilots in Viet Nam—like the 
airmen in the three other wars Amer- 
icans have fought this century—laugh 
off the dangers they face each day in 
enemy skies. Yet as Hanoi intensifies 
its flak and missile defenses, they re- 
alize all too well the likelihood of death 
or capture and extend a special kind of 
respect to those who have eluded both. 
Into the flyer’s pantheon of heroes last 
week went two young Navy lieutenants. 
One—whose name the Pentagon with- 
held to protect other prisoners who 
might have helped him—escaped from 
a Laos-based prison camp. He spent 
23 days hiding in mountain wilderness, 
finally was rescued by a “Jolly Green 
Giant" helicopter after U.S. flyers 
spotted an $.О.$. he had made with 
white rags spread on the ground. The 
other, Robert (“Rick”) Adams, 25, is 
the only airman who has twice been 
shot down over North Viet Nam and 
twice been rescued. 

"Unscheduled Swim." Rick Adams’ 
attachment to freedom twice prompted 
him to risk his life rather than eject 
from mortally damaged aircraft over 
populated areas, where he would have 
had scant chance of rescue. His first 
escape came near Hanoi last October, 
when his F-8 Crusader-^was hit by a 
Russian SAM missile. “I held my breath 
for a second and the airplane kept fly- 
ing," he recounts, “but I knew that I 
was hurt bad, so I leaned on the stick 
and turned and headed out to sea.” 
Squadron Commander Richard (“Bel- 
ly”) Bellinger, 42, yelled for him to 
eject, but Adams’ radio had quit— 
though he probably would not have 
listened anyway. Within seconds, says 
Adams, “I could see the flames in my 
mirror, crawling up the side of the air- 
plane. I flew for a couple of more 
minutes, and the gauges on the panel 
went crazy.” 

The decision to bail out was finally 
made for him when an explosion ripped 
the plane apart and triggered the ejec- 
tion mechanism. Adams floated safely 
down into the South China Sea with 
nothing worse than burned hands. Bell- 
inger, riding shotgun overhead, drove 
off a nearby North Vietnamese fishing 
junk; minutes later, a rescue helicopter 
ferried Adams to his carrier, the U.S.S. 
Oriskany, where squadron 162 (“The 
Hunters”) greeted him with a paper 
missile and a 2-oz. glass of Napoleon 
brandy, a cherished ritual after а par- 
ticularly hazardous mission. To his 
parents in Minneapolis, Adams sent a 
laconic wire: “Unscheduled swim. Ev- 
erything A-O.K.” : : 

"See You їп a Year." An "out-damn- 
standing pilot," in Bellinger’s phrase, 
Adams was one of only six flyers chosen 
for the Oriskany's second tour in Viet- 
namese waters after its winter State- 
side leave. On July 12, three days after 
the Oriskany reached its Yankee Sta- 
tion strikepoint, Adams was shot down 
again, this time 23 miles from Hanoi. 
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Ground fire tore into his Crusader 
outside Haiphong, setting it aflame and 
pushing the plane into an all but un- 
governable wobble. Unable to reach 
the sea, Adams cajoled the faltering 
craft toward a desolate-looking moun- 
tain area, away from the densely pop- 
ulated Hanoi-Haiphong complex. Half 
a mile from a looming mountain peak, 
at an altitude of 200 ft., he radioed: 
“Sorry about that. See you in a year"— 
then he pulled his cockpit ejection 
loops seconds before the plane piled 
into the peak. : t 

"Would You Believe It?" From the 
urgent chop-chop of a loudspeaker in 
a nearby village, Adams could tell that 
his landing had been spotted and that 
a search party was being organized. 
Then an SH-3 helicopter homed in on 
the pilots voiced directions from his 
pocket radio and scooped him to safety. 
No other American has been rescued 
so close to North Viet Nam's main 
population center. Four and a half 
hours after takeoff, Adams—fondly 
nicknamed “Bulb” because of his pre- 
maturely receding hairline—was back 
aboard the Oriskany. Squadron 162 
greeted him with pistols raised in mock 
salute—and two ounces of Napoleon 
brandy. To Minneapolis, Adams wired: 
“Would you believe it? I did it again.” 

A former philosophy major at the 
University of Minnesota, Adams got 
hooked on flying in 1961, when a Navy 
pilot friend came home on leave and 
showed off his jet. At the end of his 
Navy hitch next year, Reservist Adams" 
thinks һе will have had enough 
war, plans to go back to colle 
Navy, already convinced tha 
done quite enough, has 
fly no more missions 
Nam. Why did he tal 
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Quest for Confidence 

Laughter and music from the cruise 
ship George Washington spilled across 
the Potomac. Over the tiered decks, 
600 wounded U.S. servicemen glugged 
beer, munched on Texas barbecue, flirt- 
ed with flotillas of pretty hostesses. Hop- 
ping about on a crutch, a one-legged 
soldier danced a manic Monkey with 
his partner, while another veteran in 
a striped bathrobe foxtrotted with a 
nurse. Between performances by the 
Bitter End Singers and a chorus from 
the University of Alabama, a bevy of 
scantily clad beauty queens mingled 
with the men. Then, 40 minutes before 
their brief revels ended, a black launch 
pulled alongside, and Lyndon Johnson 
bounded aboard. 

The four-hour cruise, organized by 
Mrs. Robert McNamara, was intended 
to boost the morale of American fight- 
ing men wounded in Viet Nam. As 
he edged through the crowd, Johnson 
asked over and over: “Do y'all think 
I'm doing the right thing in Viet Nam?” 
He repeatedly extended “my personal 
thanks for all you have given to your 
country.” Out of the President’s earshot, 
a marine with a missing arm exclaimed: 
“You rotten fink!” But most of the serv- 
icemen seemed to share the sentiment 
of the handful who whispered huskily, 
“God bless you, sir. The President 
himself paled at the confrontation with 
scores of maimed young men. The cruise 
ship, -so lighthearted an hour earlier, 
was somber and almost silent when it 
reached the dock. 

Limned for Lyndon. Impelled by his 
own inner instincts, the President last 
week sought to generate cheer and con- 
fidence on a national level. Fretting 
Over press reports that he was mis- 
trusted by the man in the.street, John- 


son tried to make amends by seiting 
up his first scheduled, nationally tele- 
vised White House press conference in 
eleven months. Though the East Room 
was physically jammed for the big event, 
the press conference was almost void 
of import. Asked mostly insipid ques- 
tions, nearly all of them limned for 
Lyndon in advance by Press Secretary 
Bill Moyers, the President disclosed no 
news and showed little inclination to 
throw new light on the urgent issues. 
“I would not want to go further.” 

Only when cast in the less studied 
role of Father of the Bride was John- 
son refreshingly natural. That moment 
came when a newsman for Women’s 
Wear Daily—which had been drummed 
out of Luci’s August wedding for track- 
ing down and publishing a sketch of a 
bridesmaid’s dress in advance of the 
release date—asked indignantly how the 
President could square the ban with his 
avowed belief in freedom of informa- 
tion. Amid chuckles from the press, 
Johnson hunkered down and pleaded: 
“Tf I could have your permission to just 
step aside on any of the detailed wed- 
ding ‘arrangements, I would like very 
much to do so. Thank you very much.” 

Shifting the Onus. Johnson’s mood, 
always volatile, has been even more so 
of late. To some extent, this reflects the 
unpredictable and often ungovernable 
whims of -the-89th Congress. Thus he 
glowingly told reporters last week that 
the deficit in the fiscal 1966 adminis- 
trative budget, originally expected to 
exceed $5 billion, has been held to 
$2.3 billion. At the same time, Johnson 
was lamenting to anybody who would 
listen that Congress was giving short 
shrift to thrift—and raising the pros- 
pect of tax increases—by threatening 
to tack at least $5 billion onto his 1967 
budget. х 

The President seemed completely іп 
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So lighthearted, so somber. 
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id White House dinner last year 
| African chief of state, Senate 
RN Leader Everett Dirksen rum- 
; aes of the visitor's Cabi- 
for” now, what are you people 
Lyle Dirksen, who expected the 
со asantries about seeing "your 
t devised tty,” was shocked to hear 
"m En reply instead: “Money.” 
{Ше es of candor was partly re- 
A Of the the near emasculation last 
h apo Administration's $3.4. bil- 
iB, ag 67 foreign aid bill. Con- 
lal to ns Tesult, that the time had 
{ wighten up on U.S. largesse 
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who as Foreign Relations Committee 
chairman was nominally in charge of 
shepherding the bill through the Senate, 
charged last week that “we carry the 
big stick, and foreign aid is the car- 
rot.” Added the Arkansas Democrat: 
“I thought we had outlived Teddy Roo- 
sevelt, but to judge from recent pro- 
nouncements by the President and his 
Secretary of State, we are moving in 
the direction of a policy of 'manifest 
destiny' in Asia." 

"Asian Doctrine." Fulbright went on 
to charge that the Administration, with- 
out asking the “advice and consent” of 
the Senate, is trying to establish an 
"Asian Doctrine" comparable to the 
Monroe Doctrine in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Despite the enthusiastic support 
of non-Communist Asian nations for 
ambitious U.S.-planned development 
projects in the area, the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee in- 
toned: “One wonders whether anyone 
ever thought of asking the Asians if 
they really want to join the Great 
Society." 

Furious, President Johnson had Press 
Secretary Bill Moyers announce the 
sharpest rebuttal that his Administra- 
tion has delivered to а congressional 
critic from either party. “The President 
told me," announced Moyers coldly, 
“that he finds it very difficult to follow 
exactly what the Senator is saying in 
respect to the Governments Asian pol- 
icies, because it is difficult to square 
what the Senator says in his speech. 
with what the Senator-has said before." 
Predictably, Fulbright joined in beating 
down, by a vote of 48 to 35, a White 
House-backed amendment that would 
have extended most aid for two years, 
instead of one, to facilitate longer-range 
planning. В : 

' Mendicant's Cup." Now it was Dirk- 
sen's turn. Offering his own amendment 
to slash $250 million from the Admin- 
istration’s requested Development Loan 
Fund authorization, Dirksen empha- 
sized that he was not suggesting cutting 
funds for Viet Nam: "Everything that 
is necessary to Viet Nam would be in 
no wise affected." Backed by a liberal- 
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conservative array rahging from Ore- 
gon's Wayne Morse to Georgia's Her- 
man Talmadge, Dirksen's amendment 
sailed through, 59 to 34, as did seven 
other amendments by the Republican 
leader designed, as he put it, to “apply 
discipline" to aid administration. 

From the Senate the battered bill 
goes to a conference with the House, 
which only the week before had passed 
a more liberal measure extending aid 
for two years without any appreciable 
cuts. From all indications, the program 
is still in trouble. The inescapable fact 
remains that, after the expenditure of 
$117 billion in U.S. aid over the past 
two decades, a significant number of 
Democrats and Republicans in both 
houses are skeptical of the aims, meth- 
ods and results of foreign aid in 1966 
and beyond. 


CRIME 


24 Years to Page One 

He was positively identified only 28 
hours after the cruelly mutilated bodies 
were discovered in a South Side Chi- 
cago apartment. Only 67 hours after 
the crime, Richard Benjamin Speck, 24, 
was detained as the prime suspect in 
the mass murder of eight young nurses 
on July 14. In the brief interlude be- 
tween the slayings and the arrest, Speck 
played out a drama almost as incredible 
as the killings of which he is accused. 

Twice at the height of a fevered hunt 
for the killer, Speck was in the grasp 
of Chicago police. Twice in that time 
the cops walked away without a glim- 
mering that the troubled young man on 
their hands was the nation’s most want- 
ed suspect. And though on one occa- 
sion he even told a policeman that his 
name was Richard Speck, in the end it 
was not a law officer but a young, un- 
armed doctor who recognized Speck 
and had him arrested. 

"Мап with a Gun." Less than three 
hours after the corpses were discovered, 
detectives fanning through the neigh- 
borhood learned from a servicé-station 
operator that a man matching a descrip- 
tion given by the lone survivor, Philip- 
pine Exchange Nurse Corazon Amurao, 
had left two bags of clothing there. A 
National Maritime Union hiring hall is 
located only a few yards from the nurses’ 
town house, and detectives, surmising 
that the murderer might be a seaman, 
_astutely checked the union office. There, 
William Neill, local N.M.U. secretary, 
sifted through the files and came up 
with a coin-machine photo of Speck— 
an ex-convict and sometime merchant 
mariner—pinned to a work application. 

Twenty-six hours later, two patrol- 


men answered a call from a T e d 


North Side hotel reporting that a P 
to Rican prostitute had told 
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policemen would instinctively detain a 
man in such circumstances, the cops 
merely confiscated the weapon—a .22- 
cal. revolver (the murderer had car- 
ried a "small black pistol"). Hours lat- 
er, police matched up the gun incident 
with the murder man hunt and rushed 
back to the hotel. Speck had left 30 
minutes earlier. 

"| Done Something Bad." The next 
night, after making the rounds of Skid 
Row bars, Speck holed up in a 90¢-a- 
night flophouse on the West Side’s Mad- 
ison Street under the name of B. Bri- 
an. Around 11 o’clock, he shouted to 
his next-door neighbor: “You got to 
come and see me. I done something 
bad.” The neighbor replied: “You go 
to hell.” Fellow occupants heard Speck 
stumbling about and peered at him. 
Said one: "Hey! This guy’s bleeding to 
death." Sprawled on a scabrous mat- 
tress in the 5 x 9-ft. cubicle, Speck lay 
in a pool of blood from a slashed wrist 


AP 


DR. SMITH - 
-B, then O-R-N. 
and arm vein, apparently inflicted with 
a broken beer bottle. Called by the 
night clerk, two patrolmen arrived in 


= police van. 


Death comes.routinely in the dingy 
warren of Chicago's Madison Street, 
“the street of forgotten men.” The cops 
did not recognize Speck or even take 
the trouble to identify him correctly. 
Leaving the stretcher case in an emer- 


© gency ward with a young nurse and a 


resident surgeon, the patrolmen depart- 
ed and called the station to file a "sick- 
removal” report. . 

"Get-The?Paper."- Fortunately for 
headquarters, the resident, Dr. LeRoy 
Smith, 26, Was more alert. “I picked 
up his head апа соке at 
see if she had notice 
“J said to her, “Сей 
doctor moistened his fingest 
Speck’s blood-caked arm. “isaw th 
ter B. Then I rubbed some тоё ава s; 


Sandra Hrtanek, 23, ап 
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- the Warren Commission, 
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the fellow the police are looking for. 
Get hold of the police right now." 

Patrolman Alan Schuman, 42, who 
had been guarding another prisoner, re- 
sponded to the nurse's call. "This," he 
marveled, “is the biggest pinch Гуе 
made in my 19 years on the force." 

Thereafter, police took no chances. 
With five stitches in his arm and a trans- 
fusion of a quart of blood, Speck was 
transferred under heavy guard the same 
night to Bridewell Prison Hospital. In 
the first confrontation between Miss 
Amurao and Speck in the latter's hos- 
pital room, she pointed a finger at him 
and exclaimed: “That is the man.” 
Shortly before, Speck had suffered chest 
pains, which were diagnosed as peri- 
carditis, an inflammation of the heart 
sac, and his arraignment was postponed. 

In fact, though notorious for their 
rough handling of prisoners in the past, 
Chicago police treated Speck with a 
solicitude extended to no other prisoner 
in their memory. Bowing to the U.S. 
Supreme Court's dictum—handed down 
in the historic Escobedo case, which in- 
volved the Chicago cops themselves— 
that a suspect may not be questioned 
without a lawyers advice, police let 
more than a week elapse without at- 
tempting to interrogate Speck. Such 
new-found deference evoked caustic 
comment from. several sources, among 
them Author Truman Capote, whose 
bestseller In Cold Blood is an exhaustive 
anatomy of the two men convicted of 
murdering the Clutter family in Hol- 
comb, Kansas, in 1959. Testifying be- 
fore the U.S. Senate Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee, Capote reasoned 
that had the Supreme Court’s recent 
rulings banning forced confessions been 
in effect at the time of the Clutter kill- 
ings, the offenders would have gone 
scot-free. 

As for Speck, he was speedily visited 
and informed of his rights by Cook 
County Public Defender Gerald Getty, 
53, whose office represents 9,600 in- 
digent defendants a year and who has 
defended 402 murder suspects since 
1947—not one of whom has been sent 
to the electric chair. Declaring that 
Speck would plead innocent, probably 
on grounds of insanity, Getty served 
notice that he would need “several 
months” to prepare his case. 

“Sort of Lost." Another intriguing, if 
coincidental, aspect of the case is the 
similarity in background and character 
between Speck and Lee Harvey Os- 
wald, President Kennedy’s assassin. 
Like Oswald, Speck was brought up 
largely by his mother (his father died 
when the boy was six), Born in Kirk- 
wood, Ill., on Dec. 6, 1941, Speck, 
like Oswald, moved to Dallas as a small 
boy. Speck's mother, like Oswald's, re- 
married and clung-grimly to the lower- 
middle-class fringe of poverty. 
ке Oswald, who, in the words of 
“was pro- 
foundly alienated from the world in 
Which he lived,” Speck was from child- 
hood stranger to all, filled with strange 
hates. Recalled -a7Dallas teacher who 
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before Oswald killed Kennedy, Spe because 
was sent from Dallas to the Texas Pen! ue an 
tentiary at Huntsville to start a (ге оой, 
year term for forgery and burglary оцу 
Freed on parole, he was jailed a vol B suff 
later on charges of assaulting @ nd У re 
with a knife, confessed that Mi gs 
meant only to rob her put hà 
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“fused qi in Calm." Late that night an 
is motnji worked his way into the nurses’ 
www (се, stabbed and strangled eight 
d um to death. It still seemed un- 
ple that the girls had made no 
| “үү scream or escape while they 
‘teing led away, one by one. How- 
| {survivor Corazon Amurao con- 
їое explanation to the Philippine 
pil general in Chicago: “Those of 
ло were not gagged tried to de- 
[vhat to do. All the Filipino girls 
(fr fighting for their honor and 
ег survival.” But the American 
ven argued that “maybe if we are 
Wand calm, he will remain quiet 
| Lalm"—possibly because they were 
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(‘швей patient. 
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xas Peni ee and thus are identified with 
г а ооа.” There may have been an- 
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that for а glamorous couple with charm- 
ing children, life in the White House 
was indeed a perennial and public bub- 
ble bath. 

The extent of Jackie's antipathy to un- 
remitting publicity is recorded by Sal- 
inger in a book which is to be pub- 
lished by Doubleday in September and 
is being serialized meanwhile in Good 
Housekeeping. The First Lady bom- 
barded him with memos, “usually in 
outrage," protesting "deficiencies in my 
efforts to preserve the privacy of the 
children." One little-known factor with- 
in the Kennedy ménage was the Presi- 
dent's allergy to animal fur—a handicap 
he bore nobly in view of the expansive 
zoo of dogs, hamsters, ponies and other 
pets maintained by the Kennedy chil- 
dren. One of the hamsters doubtless 
attained rodentian nirvana by drowning 
in the presidential bathtub. 

John Kennedy, Salinger recalls, was 
at first irked by Jacqueline's ambitious 
and ultimately triumphant campaign to 
refurbish the White House in a style 
consonant with its symbolic and historic 
stature. He was particularly upset by 
his wife's redecoration of the family 
dining room, which he used for break- 
fast meetings with congressional lead- 
ers. At one of the first sessions in the 
restored room, chunky Larry O’Brien, 
Kennedy’s chief congressional liaison 
man (and now Postmaster General), 
plunked down on a delicate antique 
chair—and crashed to the floor. “It’s a 
good thing that wasn’t the President,” 
said House Speaker John McCormack. 
A few minutes later Kennedy entered 
and seated himself. He, too, wound up 
in a pile of priceless splinters. 


THE SUPREME COURT 


September Song 

“Oo, la, la!” exclaimed Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes to a startled aide who was 
attending him in his study one wintry 
day. “Young man,” explained Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, then a redoubtable 93, “I 
was thinking about walking down the 
street with a pretty lady and holding her 
hand behind her husband's back." And 
oo, la, la, generally speaking, was Wash- 
ington's reaction last week to news that 
one of Holmes’s most libertarian suc- 
cessors on the Supreme Court, William 
O. Douglas, 67, had taken as his fourth 
bride blonde, blue-eyed Cathleen Hef- 
fernan, a 23-year-old senior at- Port- 
land's all-girl Marylhurst College. 

Within hours of the week's first ses- 
sion, members of the House had intro- 
duced four resolutions calling for an 
investigation of the thrice-divorced Jus- 
tices “moral character." Kansas Re- 
publican Robert Dole charged that 
Douglas had not only used "bad judg- 
ment from а matrimonial standpoint, 
but also in a number of 5-to-4 decisions 
of the Supreme Court." Democrat By- 
ron Rogers of Colorado suggested that 
the romantic Justice might be retired 
under a law allowing for the removal 
of a judge “permanently disabled from 


performing his duties." . 
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The resolutions and half a dozen.floor 
speeches probably were an embarrass- 
ment to Douglas, but were hardly likely 
to lead to an investigation, let alone 
the first successful impeachment of a 
Supreme Court Justice in the nation's 
history. Nor were they likely to per- 
suade the ruggedly individualistic Doug- 
las—who has served 27 years on the 
court—to repeat a half-serious offer to 
resign from the bench, tendered to 
President Kennedy after his second di- 
vorce in 1963. His first marriage, to 
Mildred Riddle, ended in 1953 after 30 
years and two children; his second, to 
Divorcee Mercedes Hester Davidson, 
lasted nine years; his third, to Joan Ca- 
rol Martin, 26, broke up last December 
after two years, four months. 

On to Peking. Douglas met his latest, 
the boyishly bobbed Cathleen, at a par- 
ty in Portland last summer, and on a 
return visit in December asked the host 
for *the name, telephone number and 
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DOUGLAS & WIFE NO. 4 
“We don't get much news around here." 


address of that terrific gal 1 met at your 
party." In May, he stopped in Portland 
again—to see Cathy and his dentist, “in 
that order of importance"—and later 
invited her to join a party at Prairie 
Lodge, his remote cabin in Gooseprai- 
rie, Wash., in the heart of the Cascade 
Mountains. Invited to a banquet in Los 
Angeles earlier this month, Douglas 
once again invited Cathy along, just in 
time for her to be stranded by the air- 
line strike. Said Cathy: “I stayed over 
three days and I got married." 

Back at Prairie Lodge last week, un- 
der the peaks of Baldy and Old Scab, 
Douglas and his bride appeared bliss- 
fully unconcerned by the headshaking 
on the Potomac. “We don't get much. a 
news around here," drawled Douglas: 
“On the short-wave radio we | 
to the broadcasts from е й 
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FORECAST: A Weatherman in the Sky 


August 1980. Perched on his polar-orbiting platform 200 
miles above the earth, the Weatherman in the Sky begins 
a routine scan of the earth's surface. Beyond the green 
necklace of the Antilles, Hurricane Clytemnestra begins 
to collapse, shredded by a continuous aerial barrage of 
silver-iodide seeds from U.S. planes. The weatherman flashes 
Moscow that intense hail is due to fall on Irkutsk by early 
afternoon, and the Russians quickly send up rockets laden 
with chemicals, melting the hail before it hits the wheat 
fields. As for more mundane matters, vacationers on Cape 
Cod will have a clammy morning—but only until 10:40 
a.m. And the working girls in Chicago had better go to lunch 
plastic-headed: it will rain from 12:35 to 2:15. 


HE scene is not science fiction. Storm-spotting sensors 

and the micrometeorological predictions of an orbiting 
weatherman are well within the reach of today’s technology, 
giving man for the first time in his history the tools at least 
to tame, if not to conquer, the weather. Weather research 
has experienced a breakthrough in the past few years, and 
scientists around the world are rushing to take advantage of 
what the National Academy of Sciences calls “this new and 
enormous power to influence the conditions of human life.” 
This year alone the U.S. Government has published some 
1,700 pages of hard, scientific findings on weather modifica- 
tion. The National Academy has recommended a sixfold 
increase in such research by 1970, and President Johnson 
has called for “new strides toward coping with the historic 
enemies, storm and drought and flood.” 


Sun, Wind & Orbit 


The dream of weather control emerged with man from 
the cave, but for most of humanity’s existence it has re- 
mained only a dream. Primitive man made sacrifices to the 
elements, often in human blood, and the Greeks made 
gods of weather’s components: Typhon, Zephyros, Apollo. 
Beginning with the Greek Philosopher Eratosthenes (276-194 
B.C), who correctly surmised that climate was generated by 
solar radiation, there have been thousands of efforts at influ- 
encing weather. Now that man is approaching the stage at 


x which some control is possible, the question is not just how 


he canexert his influence but how far he should go in pressing 
‘changes whose consequences still remain hidden. 

Man has, of course, already altered some of the weather’s 
effects to his advantage. He has air-conditioned many of his 
edifices, and such projects as Houston’s Astrodome suggest 
that he will go much farther. His new vehicles, amid the 
general advance in knowledge of meteorology, are the crea- 
tons of modern technology, particularly electronic-eyed 
Weather satellites like Tiros and Nimbus and high-speed 
computers that can digest and interpret weather data. 

In the U.S.’s boldest single weather-control project, Proj- 
ect Stormfury, the Navy is now trying to prove that hurri- 
[eon can be steered or wiped out by seeding their centers 

М T-iodide crystals. Russian antiaircraft cannons reg- 
bark over the mountains of Georgia and the hail- 
а steppes of Siberia, pumping tons of silver iodide into 

ntervals of ten to 15 minutes until storms subside. 


we that covers 3,200 square meters 
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es tumbling into {һе sky, fre- 
been seeded in the California, - 
avé dissipated fog with dry ice. - 
ic ociety put it earlier this 
ality.” 
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ore accurately. 


вете man makes significanttys 
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The satellites are proving vastly helpfu 
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tographing huge areas of the earth а 
computers have made it possible ts atmo 
жес : to h 5 
data fast enough to predict weather andle an фр 
advance. Because far more information 18У for alg уре 0 
is still needed, the World Метеор п about the woe LE 
next year inaugurate a “World Weather Wo Eanization Mg in th 
and Nimbus satellites and a network a atch” Using wf к 
stations. Even more accurate Sis 250 land and M 
U.S. Physicist Peter Castruccio сас 1s envisioned Bg 
Space Programs, who suggests a RU IBM’s AUN : 
program that would place weathermen dm a to the Араш P^ а 
two unmanned platforms equipped with е sky along with” 
probing devices. complex Weather! 

= i Need for Wisdom f pp а 

nce man knows more precisely ju С 
going to do and where, de can T да E Weather arre? 
bring to bear his modern tools to dissipate iis ee | mi 
its course or moderate its impact. Silver-iodi dine DB 
revived its once-faltering reputation, and B E К 
revolve around seeding everything from tornadoes i qu J 
phoons. The Soviets are testing sound as a possible wa EC 
disperse fog, have even suggested damming the Boi 
Strait to make the Arctic warmer. Several countries ha 
suggested melting part of the icecap by coating it with hea 
absorbing carbon. U.S. scientists are considering the ро 
bility of generating dust clouds in space to form зип$һай® 
or creating broad bands of ice-crystal cirrus clouds ta 
would allow the ground beneath to cool. IN 

Though most such ideas are technically feasible, they vil 
occur far in the future—if at all. One reason for this is tha 
man is not quite sure what will happen if he tampers to 
much with natural forces. Since the atmosphere is an eco 
logical container analogous to a Gemini capsule, any majo 
change in the weather at one place is bound to affect th 
whole worldwide weather system. To destroy a typhoo 
threatening Kyushu might deprive a drought-ridden core 
of India of needed rain or even parch Eastern Europe. T 
melt the icecap would almost certainly inundate much 0 
the U.S. seaboard. Thus the masters of controlled wea, 
would have to make sticky international and intranatiom 
decisions about which areas would get the good effects ant 
which the bad. 

Since hurricanes, for example, carry enormous Ox 
energy and heat from their breeding grounds in the eq 
torial zone—a single eye can contain the power © wl 
H-bombs—no one knows what would happen if they Мен 
forming. Italian ^. 
teorologist Giorgio Fea suspects that any WM Т und - 
produce “thermal imbalances so violent that e ts are Alipo 
Biblical events would pale beside them. Scientis » 
ready using computers to set up atmospheric es can ё 
which the effects of such man-made weather change “atidi 
calculated in advance, but it will take another Ее" "E 
or two of more sophisticated computers for e 
certain whether the changes will help or bur Шав mode 

Man will certainly learn in the years ahea or his heal rie 
and modulate his weather, with all that means ious que i 
his convenience and his business, but the a 
remains about just how far he should g0- 
sist that man has a built-in need for variety 
expected (Southern California notwithstan 
total weather control might upset both his 
memory. In approaching weather contro 
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deed, the scientific problems of influencing 
eventually prove less difficult than. the 
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V GREAT BRITAIN 

Д g squeeze : 

p inister Harold Wilson has 
Vif е Labor Party to victory 
‚б with promises not to engage 
nd, pols 0 “stop-go” economic pol- 
pu. accused the Conservatives 
е in their economic crises. Yet 
ation wis. he held up the biggest stop 
ing Тү |. In an effort to bolster the 
and мй ind, Wilson called for а 
AUS DM all wages, prices and divi- 
АЧүалед? "Britain as well as new taxes to 
le Apolig’ flation out of the economy. 
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Шу, Wilson himself had speeded 
tsis. Before leaving for his trip to 
qw fortnight ago, he explained to 
House of Commons that the new 


us ex) 
the equd'!k rate had been urgently neces- 
er of 10 defend the pound, then went 


add that other emergency meas- 
: М ОШ come in ten days’ time. The 
ring migi% unnerved investors and sent 
‚ the 81640011 plunging to $2.78! —its 
sts аге &lpoint in 20 months. 
"Sire Sessions. By the time he 
ges ora scow, Wilson realized that he 
genera 1 ү longer hold off another prompt 
em {0 M D emergency economic meas- 
ind. Thing to London one morn- 
apes he called his ministers 
my, ОГ the longest Cabinet session 
s ez crisis, As they discussed 
› Teports circulated that Brit- 


ex 


fear th me in July alone had fallen 
ity а $1 billion, reducing reserves 
yr. Walley ; 8rously low $2 billion. Thus, 
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THE WORLD 


to a voluntary freeze on all wages, 
prices and dividends for the next six 
months and for “great restraint" for 
the half-year after that, Wilson: 

> Raised the purchase tax by 10% on 
an array of consumer goods, including 


autos, household appliances, beer, 
whisky and gasoline. 
> Increased sharply most telephone 


and postal fees. 
> Limited to $140 the amount of mon- 
ey a British tourist may take out of the 
country annually. 
> Ordered a $280 million reduction in 
overseas expenditures for military, dip- 
lomatic and foreign-aid activities. 
> Postponed the investment of $420 
million in planned government con- 
struction projects. 

Taking his case to the nation on TV, 
Wilson said: “АП our history proclaims 
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BRITISH CARTOONIST'S VIEW OF WILSON IN CRISIS 
"This is your country and our country. We must work for it." 


that in the British people there are deep 
reserves of strength. We are under at- 
tack. This is your country and our coun- 
try. We must work for it." 

Too Negative? Wilson will need all the 
support he can muster, for his own par- 
ty is badly fractured over his freeze- 
squeeze plan. Аз he rose in the House 
to deliver his economic .message amid 
Tory cries of “Where is George?,” the 
Deputy Prime Minister and Economics 
Minister, George Brown, was indeed 
absent from the Labor front bench. He 
was in fact back at his office trying to 
make up his mind whether he should 
resign from the Cabinet. A. strong be- 
liever in economic expansion, he saw 
Wilson's plan as too negative. Its defla- 
tionary content clearly meant a sharp 
rise in unemployment. After the speech, 
Brown called at 10 Downing Street with 
his resignation. Wilson asked him to 
sleep on it. Brown mulled it over for a 
few hours and decided to stay- - 

Wilson's most serious opposition 
seemed certain to come from the La- 
bor Party's traditional power base, the 
trade unions. Frank Cousins, the chief 
of the powerful Transport and General 


Workers’ Union (1,500,000. members), 


who only three weeks ago resigned from 
the Cabinet in protest against any of- 
ficial restraint on wages, vowed that he 
would support workers who were due 
for raises under previously agreed con- 
tracts. Other unions pledged to push for 
higher wages—freeze or no freeze. 
Conservative Leader Ted Heath in- 
troduced a no-confidence motion against 
Wilson for his handling of the crisis. 
Wilson had little to fear from the vote. 
Still, the crisis had changed Wilson's 
standing in his party and in Britain. For 
the first time in his 21 months in office, 
his skills as a political leader were be- 
ing seriously questioned. “The measures 
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WILSON 


marked the end of an era," said Lon- 
don’s leftist New Statesman. “His life 
as a political superman is over." 

Devaluation Dangers. Despite the up- 
roar, sterling recovered in the wake of 
Wilson's announcement to a healthy 
$2.79\%. Whether it would stay healthy 
was the question that international 
bankers were asking. They noted that 
such reforms as cuts in tourist allow- 
ances and overseas spending would take 
months to have any effect. What wor- 
ried them most was that the key feature 
—the wage, price and dividend freeze 
—was voluntary, and the trade unions 
seemed reluctant to cooperate. 

Many experts feel that Wilson may 
be forced to push a bill through Com- 
mons making the freeze mandatory, 
even at the risk of temporarily splitting 


ridden economy, he may s 
fronted with a far toug 
devaluation of the poun 
to avoid. Wilson is awi 
bor governmentis4 ‘ 
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TRACERS FIRED АТ U.S. RECONNAISSANCE JET 


Like flying through an ink bottle. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Eyes in the Sky 


Ho Chi Minh’s air defenders struck 
back last week. Eleven U.S. warplanes 
were shot down over North Viet Nam by 
antiaircraft batteries, MIG-17 jets, and 
a record barrage of 74 SAM missiles. A 
sleek new .MIG2I also showed up in 
North Vietnamese skies with air-to-air 
missiles that barely missed three Amer- 
ican raiders. It was the heaviest week’s 
action of an expanding air war, and it 
brought to 303 the total number of U.S. 
airplanes that have now been lost over 
Viet Nam. 

The losses did not deter American 
bombers. Swooping in low, they blasted 
eight oil dumps and an assortment of 
bridges, trucks, trains and barges in 702 
separate missions over North Viet Nam. 
Most spectacular strikes were against 
the cratered ruins of a bombed-out 
North Vietnamese army camp at Ba- 
don, 75 miles north of the 17th paral- 
lel. For six successive days Air Force 
F-4C Phantoms dumped new bombs 
into the aters—which exploded into 
towering columns of greasy black 
smoke. Looking for hiding places for 
his remaining oleum supplies, Un- 


cle Ho had turned the camp into an 
oil dump. ы д 
The New Shadows: he e 


been called when an Americ: 


interpreter in Saigon spotted "tm wW 


shadows in the latest air photographs of = 
The pictures were the product 


BE Wing! whose тей! TENN, 
and often dangerous activities 
provide 90% of the intelligence 
information on Which American 
bomb strikes are based. 

Day and night, the 200-odd 
planes of the 460th—the largest 
wing in the Air Force—criss- 
cross the skies of Viet Nam, 
snaking up infiltration trails, 
dodging ^ mountains, flying 
through thunderstorms and flak, 
alone, unarmed, and always 
looking for Charlie. It is the 
toughest flying in the world, as 
its pilots—all veterans of proven 
skill—know all too well. In the 
past two years the “Кессе” wing 
has lost 27 crews, including the 
six men aboard an RB-66 that 
was shot down last week north- 
east of Hanoi. But, says Captain 
Gale Hearn, 34, a onetime fly- 
ing instructor who specializes in 
night runs, “were more scared 
of those mountains than we are 
of the Viet Cong. You learn to 
trust your radar out here. When 
the moon goes down, it's like 
flying through an ink bottle." 

To search out targets for the 
bombers to hit, the Recce planes 
are crammed with cameras, in- 
fra-red detectors, special radar, 
and -secret electronic devices 
that can jam enemy radar. With 
special heat-sensor equipment, 
they can pinpoint tiny cooking 
fires that betray the presence of the Viet 
Cong. “We can’t kill them all, but we 
can make sure Charlie has to eat cold 
rice,” says an Air Force targeting of- 
ficer. With powerful 4,500,000-candle- 
power flash cartridges, Recce planes 
can turn night into day to photograph 
enemy convoys sneaking down the Ho 
Chi Minh trail. “Тһе object is to make 
Charlie walk,” says another targeter. 
“Га like to see him start walking at 
Hanoi. The farther he has to walk, the 
longer his supply line becomes, and the 
less there is that reaches the South.” 
Their cameras are set to fire automat- 
ically when the flash cartridges go off, 
but Communist tracers can come so 
close that one -pilot last week came 
home with an extra picture triggered 
by a bullet’s glare. 

The Prying Camera. Thanks to the 
Recce men, Viet Nam has become the 
most photographed war in history. 
Starting from scratch, the wing has 
made complete photo maps of all po- 
tential target areas and all possible ene- 
my infiltration routes into South Viet 
Nam. Every month its 13th Recon- 
naissance Technical Squadron (“Кессе 
Tech") processes and interprets an as- 
tounding 250,000 feet of film. Speed is 
the keynote. If pictures reveal a “hot” 
target, а strike canbe ordered 20 min- 
utes after the photo plane lands at 
Saigon’s Tan Son Nhut airfield—and 
can be carried out almost instantane- 
by U.S. bombers circling high 
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phone wire strung across a | P 

ing can betray the location e ше, 
field-communications system; a ш с 
trail that suddenly peters out can a ПН 
point the entrance to a labyrinth lt” gn 
V.C. tunnels; a road that goes nowhe D 
can lead the photo interpreters to M ЕЕ 
hidden oil dump. It requires info the 
patience. “А road ends at a river Whe as 


the ferryboat has been sunk by bom [ШШ 


ing," says Captain John Irwin, a Вес d th 
Tech officer. “Where is the new ferry’ 


boat? We study the riverbank and йе f 
a bush that wasn't there a week ago)?! al 
Bushes don’t grow that fast.” ент 

Some enemy activity undoubtedly ire fig 
goes unseen, but the reconnaissang E 
men doubt that the V.C. can get ad Val 
with very much without being spotted 2 а 
“If it's in the open,” says Irwin, "welt Into a 
find it eventually." They're likely to бо side: 
it even if it isn't in the open. Witnes? ed 
the greasy black smoke that rose ar, 
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ever pered 8,000-10,000 men, 
“tures ofa ! “arent mission was to deliver 
T overwhelming attack upon 
he 
ve í 
Seg wo 
the rooms viet 
que 


uc. 
point 4f r the plan, General William 


at} d ordered a massive spoil- 
casta gut It was called Operation 
‚ p and it involved nine battalions 
Marines, the largest number 
| Whethg ron into any combat in Viet 
the cove, gether with sizable South Viet- 
duct ofif army and marine units. When 
inch teli onder way fortnight ago, the total 
igle cleat пке force numbered 11,000 
an enemy as а daring, defiant and, by its 
à jungll ature, often disorderly operation. 
сап рід ре dense river valleys and high 
yrinth d.i. marines were lifted by heli- 
> NOWheli, (о begin a sweep through a 300- 
ters tol cent of land, destroying Com- 
s infini as they went. Their paths often 
ЫЗ whetrough jungle so thick that it 
do pu as dark at noontime as at 
2e i ad the troops were forced to 

Y ingle file, following each other 


< and ШК that no one would get lost. 
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week 18041 Fortress. Ambushes and close- 


¿fre fights began almost at once. 
отр i order, each of three Marine 
get awans found and named its own 
g spotted uh Valley.” Two of the battalions 
vin, «well into a landing zone surrounded 
ely to fibt sides by mountains filled with 
a. Witnes! troops. The marines were to 
- rose lag!p the two river valleys on either 
y camp | Hill 208, which intelligence re- 

r was the 324th Division com- 
i! post. It was also a fortress. No 
thad the leathernecks advanced 
lrange of the hill than mortar 
ined down on them from all sides, 
hidden machine guns opened up. 
Matines were pinned down for 
lys before they finally decided 
i back. Then, when all but two 


p 48 had withdrawn, a horde of 


liphong 


Bin a: at the river, the marines 
snes dowr oa Strikes. Even so, the heavy 
2 utinued. “The air was chop- 
ji © pieces, but they kept 
M 5," said Staff Sergeant John 
Чы? All but ten men of Mc- 
SE had been wounded be- 
] Qu company arrived to pull 
‘40 Chi Minh’s men got off 
me, Мараш, McGinty said, 
nen in the formerly Marine 
№ У had taken over, and at 

h ее killed. ` 
| ы ше of last week, the en- 
Id th troop units: had faded 
b Maliong U.S. and South Vietnam- 
S were sweeping forward 
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almost at will. They overran an enemy 
regimental staging area, a base camp, 
a 100-bed hospital with 1,200 Ibs. of 
medical supplies, and a V.C. reception 
area strung with banners reading “Wel- 
come to the National Liberation Front." 
АП were deserted. One North Vietnamese 
unit had apparently pulled out so fast 
that its 500 men abandoned their field 
packs and left their rice still cooking 
In open pots. 

‚ To Brigadier General К. Lowell Eng- 
lish, Marine commander of the opera- 
tion, that was a good sign. “With all 
our bombing and our artillery we 


MARINES SLOGGING THROUGH JUNGLE STREAM 
Daring, defiant, and by nature disorderly. 


forced them to break up,” he said. 
“They are moving in every direction. 
The impression we have now is that 
they lack leadership, communication 
and experience. But of course, tomor- 
row could make me a liar.” 


King of Cumshaw 

He hardly looks like~ the stuff of 
legend: plump and puckish, a shy grin 
on his broad leg-of-mutton face, a 
shoulder holster sagging from the arm- 
pit of his sweat-blotched, green T shirt, 
a drinker of nothing more stimulating 
than cream soda. Yet Senior Chief Petty 
Officer Bernard G. Feddersen, 35, of 
the Seabees, is renowned from Danang 
to the Delta as the sharpest cumshaw 
artist in all Southeast Asia. 

Cumshaw derives from the Chinese 
kam sia (grateful) and entered U.S. 
naval argot during the 19th century 
when ships calling» at Canton began 
swapping rum and ratguards for labor 
and litchi nuts. Today’s scrounger can 
be an Air Cav supply sergeant ог an 
Air Force crew chief, but Viet Nam's 
Feddersen outdoes them all—both in 
Yankee horse-trading skill and sheer 
inventiveness. In a scant 14 months, he 
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unplugged the logistical bottleneck that 
had plagued the development of the 
Chu Lai enclave, and in the process set 
up his outfit as the most efficient unit 
in the area. "Over here it's a self-help 
program," says  Feddersen, “where 
you're the self doing the helping." 

Deal or Die. When Feddersen's Mo- 
bile Construction Battalion 10 arrived 
at Chu Lai a year ago last May, Saigon's 
harbor was clogged with ships unable 
to unload their cargoes, and airstrips 
elsewhere were glutted with traffic. 
Morale at Chu Lai itself was desperately 
low due to an overabundance of sand 


flies and a dearth of comfort. It was a 
perfect situation for cumshaw, and for- 
tunately Bernie Feddersen was on hand. 

Within 23 days of Feddersen's ar- 
rival, he had shaken loose 2,600 lbs. = 
of spare parts for failing trucks and 
bulldozers, procured vitally needed 
aluminum sections for the airstrip’s 
8,000-ft. jet runway, and made MCB 
10 the only outfit on the base with a 
perpetual supply of beer, steaks, lettuce, 
tomatoes and lumber. In the past two 
weeks alone, Feddersen has turned up 
a truck engine, two electronic work- 
benches, 15 file cabinets, 35 electric 
fans, 1,000 lbs. of small automotive 
parts and 42 hickory-handled carnival 
mallets. *You're dead if you don’t 
deal," he explains. 

Cold Pop & "Snivel." Feddersen's real 
coup in Viet Nam was the establishment — 
of a private, self-contained, ship o-site ~ 
supply route—an exercise | 
count took 17 steps. Firs 
out a Saigon source wh 
cases of C ration 


ans 
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lumber and nails to build 200 pallets. 
Another army company built the pal- 
lets for Feddersen, keeping 100 of them 
as payment. Feddersen then gave his 
100 to the warehouse in exchange for 
two mechanics. The mechanics repaired 
16 burnt-out Seabee trucks, which Fed- 
dersen then turned over to another sup- 


‘ply depot in exchange for the services 


of two large semitrailers (from 9 p.m. 
to 4 a.m. every day for six months). 

The semis were used to haul cargo to 
Chu Lai from the piers of Danang, 
where Feddersen assured the coopera- 
tion of dockside boatswain's mates with 
cold soft drinks (^You get a guy who's 
been working twelve hours in the sun, 
and he'd give you the-pier for a cold 
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FEDDERSEN & GRATEFULS 
— Only one self to do the helping. 


pop") Simultaneously he began luring 
empty Marine and Air Force planes 
through Chu Lai to haul his barter goods. 
Along with the soda, Feddersen plies 


“his contacts with leather film canisters, 
. "elephant-hide 


wallets and captured 
Communist weapons that he picked up 
on forays to upcountry Special Forces 
camps. He also throws in plenty of "sniv- 
el”—the cumshaw artist's constant con 
talk. Today the “Flying Feddersen 
ewe up to 172,000 lbs. of gear 
into Chu Lai on a good day. 

Next week Feddersen leaves Viet Nam 
for the Naval Station at Great Lakes, 
200 milesrom his home town of Shel- 
byville, Ш. Officially, he will not be re- 
membered—unless by the parsimonious 
accountants of. the 


ask Feddersen what he's 
he's doing it. We on 
Cumshau- King Bernie Feddersen 


his kind throug:: 


weather is a lot finer than itmightbe. _ 
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AFRICA 
A Vote on Apartheid 


Since its installation in the funereal 
Peace Palace donated by Andrew Car- 
negie shortly before World War I, the 
World Court in The Hague has been a 
graveyard of political illusions. Lacking 
an effective executive to enforce its de- 
cisions, hamstrung by conflicting bilater- 
al treaties, and limited to advisory opin- 
ions on issues of worldwide import, the 
Court of International Justice is like a 
traffic cop without a whistle. 

Yet nations with grievances still 
flock to it in hopes of getting moral 
backing for their causes.* In 1960, Li- 
beria and Ethiopia asked the court for 
a judgment on South Africa's repressive 
racial apartheid. Last week, after six 
years of painful deliberation, 6,000 
pages of evidence and a legal cost to ail 
sides of almost $18 million, the court 
decided not to take up apartheid at all, 
dismissed the case on a technicality. 

No Legal Right. The case centered 
on a mandate conferred on South Af- 
riga by the League of Nations in 1920. 
South Africa was to oversee the neigh- 
boring former German territory of 
South West Africa, subject to the ap- 
proval of the League of Nations and 
later the United Nations. As “inter- 
ested parties” representing the 36 in- 
dependent-states*of black Africa, Ethi- 
opia and Liberia claimed that South 
Africa had violated its mandate by im- 
posing racial separation on the terri- 
tory’s 400,000 nonwhites. A victory for 
Liberia and Ethiopia would have paved 
the way for an appeal to the United 
Nations and possibly sanctions against 
South Africa. Instead, the court ruled 
by an 8-7-vote last week that the two 
countries had no “legal right or inter- 
est” in their claim and therefore were 
not eligible for a judgment. Two mem- 
bers of the court, Nigeria and South 
Africa, were appointed for the case. 
Their votes were predictable. But the 
permanent judges voted without po- 
litical pattern. In favor of dismissing 
the case were Britain, France, Italy, 
Poland, Greece and Australia (whose 
representative, as the court’s president, 
voted twice to break a 7-7 tie). Against: 
the U.S., the Soviet Union, Nationalist 
China, Mexico, Senegal and Japan. 

The verdict-was a landmark decision 
for the whites in southern Africa. South 
Africa can continue to go its apartheid 
way in South West Africa. Rhodesia’s 
Ian Smith can take new heart in his 
independence fight against Britain. And 
the Portuguese can rest easier about 
their white-minority rule in Mozam- 
bique and Angola. 

For black Africans, the effect was 
traumatic. At the U.N., Ghana Ambas- 


"sador Е. S. Arkhurst, chairman (for 


July) of the bloc that speaks for much 
of black Africa, named a subcommittee 


* The U.S. has never accepted the court's au- 
thority to override national interests. In 1946, 
sit reserved the right to withhold any U.S. case 

fromthe jurisdiction of the court by calling 
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former Defense Minister Franz Josef 
Strauss, hoping to win a bigger voice 
for West Germany in NATO, picked the 
free world's hottest plane. In order to 
stretch the F-104's capabilities into 
those of a bomber, the Germans installed 
so much additional electronic gear that 
pilots called the plane “a flying physics 
laboratory.” 

It has proved far too sophisticated a 
plane for West Germany’s fledgling 
100,000-man air force. The new Luft- 
waffe pilots were either overage World 
War II veterans with almost no jet ex- 
perience or untried youngsters. A great- 
er problem was maintenance personnel. 
More than one-third were draftees, who 
barely learned their jobs before their 
18 months’ service was finished. Poor 
maintenance has kept an average two- 
thirds of the Starfighters grounded, and 
pilots have not gotten sufficient practice 
to master the plane. While NATO pro- 
cedures recommend 20 flying hours per 
month for F-104 pilots, the Luftwaffe 
average has been 13 or less. 

The Luftwaffe’s problems have been 
compounded by its NATO-assigned mis- 
sion: to fly under the Soviet radar net 
and toss 100-kiloton U.S.-owned 
A-bombs on tactical targets. Such a 
mission calls for great skill in low-level 
flying, the most dangerous altitude for 
speedy jets. Germany's poor weather 
has made learning the art especially 
hazardous. 

Pay Raise. Under prodding from out- 
raged politicians, the Luftwaffe is work- 
ing at top speed to improve its safety 
record. Pilot training has been trans- 
ferred to Luke Air Force Base in Ari- 
zona, where in clear skies seasoned U.S. 
instructors are teaching German cadets 
how to handle one of the world's most 
unforgiving airplanes, The Luftwaffe is 
setting up a new maintenance system 
in Germany that will depend heavily on 
private German aerospace Companies to 
service the Starfighter's electronic gear. 
Pilots’ pay has been almost doubled, 
to $137.50 a month. The improvements 
are coming none too soon. The number 
of volunteers for Luftwaffe pilot train- 
ing has nosedived from 471 in 1957 to 


only 134 last year. _ 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 


Paisley's Pattern 

For almost a year, Northern Ireland 
has been rocked by stabbings, shoot- 
ings, bombings and riots that have left 
scores injured and three dead. Behind 
the trouble is a growing tension between 
Northern Ireland's 1,250,000 Protestants 
loyal to the Queen and the country's 
500,000 Roman Catholics, who want 
closer ties with the Catholic-dominated 
Republic of Ireland. Last week Prime 
Minister Terence O'Neill's government |} | 
took its first legal action against the lj 
man who has stirred up much of the H i3 
recent trouble. He is big, garrulous Rev. 
lan Paisley, 40, leader of Northern 
Ireland's Free Presbyterian Church. 

Religious antagonisms have long been ү! 
strong in Ireland, especially since 1690, 
when Britain's *Glorious Revolution" [13 
secured Protestant ascendancy to Ul- Йй 
ster. To try to ease the old hatreds, | |! 
Protestant O'Neill broke all: precedent | 
last year by inviting the Republic of 
Ireland’s Catholic Premier Sean Lemass 1 
to Belfast. It was then that Paisley, 
fearing a sellout to the Catholics, be- 
gan stumping Ulster's six counties, at- 
tacking everyone from the Pope (“old 
red socks") to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (“another traitor’). "O'Neill | 
might as well try to stop Niagara Falls ү 
with a teaspoon." Paisley stormed, “а$ 
try to stop our Protestant cause." 
When Queen Elizabeth arrived in Bel- 
fast this month to dedicate a bridge, 
embittered Catholics promised retalia- 
tion; and sure enough, a twelve-pound 
chunk of concrete came crashing down 
on her car from a fourth-floor window 
on her parade route, luckily only dent- 
ing the hood. 

Blaming his fellow Protestants for 
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most of the violence, O'Neill outlawed 
an anti-Catholic band of  hotheads 
called the Ulster Volunteer Force. Then 
the government ordered Paisley and 
six of his cohorts to stand trial on 
charges of unlawful assembly and in- 
citing a riot last month in Belfast. Last 
week Paisley and five of his six com- 
panions were found guilty, ordered to 
pay a £30 ($84) fine and to promise 
to keep the peace for two years. When 
Paisley refused, he was ordered im- 
prisoned for three months. 

“The latter-day Rome," Paisley 
sneered to his followers before march- 
ing off to the jail, “once again dips her 
hands in the blood of saints, and is 
drunk with the blood of saints.” The 
saint would return, Paisley promised, 
and even run for Parliament. Within 
hours, fresh signs blossomed on build- 
ings and sidewalks: “Paisley for Prime 
Minister." And by week's end, angry 
mobs of Protestants had taken to the 
streets, smashing windows, overturning 
cars, and battling police. 


SPAIN 
Monarchy Sí, Liberal No 


The newspaper A.B.C. is an institu- 
tion in Spain. Usually dull, always con- 
servative, it is nevertheless the most 
widely read and influential paper in 
Madrid. Besides, as the semi-official or- 
gan of the nation's organized monarch- 
ists, it can justly claim to represent the 
government's position that Franco will 
one day be succeeded by a King. Yet 
early one morning last week, security 
cops moved in on newsstands to con- 
fiscate all copies of the paper they could 
find, even grabbed it from sidewalk 
readers. It was the first time that A.B.C. 
had been banned since the fall of the 
Spanish Republic. It was also the first 
time that the government had used its 
new liberalized press law against any 
Spanish newspaper. 

"Ehe four-month-old law supposedly 
ended 30 years of Franco censorship. 
There were one or two stern provisions 
in it, however, the foremost of which 
was that the government could confis- 
cate anything it does not like and prose- 
“cute the author. And although the re- 
gime had not felt the need to use its 
powers against the generally tame daily 
press before, fortnight ago it banned 
a book edited by José Maria Gil Robles, 
a Catholic politician, which said that 
Franco should be followed by a liberal 
regime, preferably a monarchy. 

It was an editorial extolling the vir- 
tues of the liberal monarchies of Great 
Britain, Belgium and The Netherlands 
that landed АВ:С. in the soup. Instead 
of following the official attitude that a 
post-Franco monarch must maintain.the 
“institutions” of the-Eranco regime, the 
paper praised Don de Borbón y 


Battenberg, chief pre tos the 
throne, for promoting “a European 
monarchy, a democratic archy, a 


popular monarchy, а monarchy for 
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Global Fever 

The World Cup—a buxom, foot-tall 
lady hefting an octagonal bowl on her 
shoulders—is probably the world's least 
artistic trophy, Without a doubt, it is 
the most coveted. For the unlovely lady 
is symbolic of supremacy in the world's 
most popular sport, football—or soc- 
cer, as it is known in the U.S. This 
week, as the teams move into the final 
contests for the World Cup, the world 
is gripped by perhaps the most severe 
case of football fever in history. 

The quadrennial matches are being 
held this time in Britain, where modern 
football originated 103 years ago. It 
has been quite a homecoming. Some 
2,500,000 people, including 35.000 for- 
eigners, will have witnessed one or more 
of the 32 games before the final match 
in London late this week. Fans who 
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ITALIANS & NORTH KOREANS FIGHTING IT OUT 
For the love of an unlovely lady. 


could not come to Britain have kept 
abreast with play-by-play accounts from 
700 radio and TV broadcasters and 
1,600 reporters. Thanks to a worldwide 
satellite hookup, the final game will 
probably be witnessed on television by 


no fewer than-400 million. 


Woe in Rio. The matches began fort- 
night ago with 16.national teams in the 
running. By late last week, the only 
teams with a hope of victory were Brit- 
ain, Portugal, the Soviet Union and 
West Germany. To the despair of their 
supporters, the others had fallen to 
noisy defeat. The loudest wails came 
from Brazil, whose team had won the 
cup in 1958 and 1962. A loss to Por- 
tugal became a-nationwide calamity. 
From office buildings in Rio and Sao 
Paulo, clouds of black carbon paper and 
typewriter ribbon cascaded onto the 
streets below; flags were lowered to 


l^ half-mast, and people wept in public. 
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Arvidsson, 18, was crowned Miss Uni- 
verse in Miami. No pleasing some peo- 
ple—she wept too. "I don't want it," 
she groaned. “Now I won't be able to 
go anywhere without a chaperone.” By 
next morning the sea captain's daughter 
had recovered. Said she: “J don't re- 
member anything about last night." 


Not much escaped the memento 
seekers when Manhattan’s old Metro- 
politan Opera House closed down last 
April. Opera buffs pried off seat num- 
bers, and ripped down damask wall cov- 
erings. Not to be outdone, RCA Victor 
carted away (after paying $10,000) the 
gold brocade curtain and announced 
that it would cut the drapery into 45,- 
000 patches and include one in each 
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LEONTYNE PRICE 
Curtains before Cleopatra. 


copy of a souvenir-record album called 
Opening Nights at the Metropolitan. Of 
course, the curtain did shrink some in 
the cleaning, but -there was enough to 
go around as Soprano Leontyne Price 
scissored off the first snippet for pub- 
licity’s sake. Then she hurried back to 
rehearsals at the new Met, where she 
will star opening night as Cleopatra in 
an opera written for her by Composer 
Samuel Barber. 


It turned out to be something of a 
kook's tour. First there was that mid- 
night wedding in Las Vegas with the 
bride in a short shrift of a shift and 
the groom in the sockless sports out- 
fit he happened to have on when they 
jetted out of Paris. Then Brigitte Bar- 
dot, 31, and her new, third husband, 
Gunter Sachs, 33, roared off to Hol- 
lywood for a Mad Hatter nuptial din- 
ner, with Danny Kaye personally 
whipping up his special seven-course 
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BARDOT & SACHS 
Feasts before the idyl. 


Chinese feed for the couple. Next morn- 
ing, on they zoomed to Tahiti for a 
get-away-from-everything idyl—only to 
find half the French press corps camped 
in Papeete for the latest French A-bomb 
tests. So now the honeymooners char- 
tered a yacht and sailed away among 
the islands, feasting on roast pig and 
gazing at the mushroom clouds. 

The bronze bust rests'in a grove of 
mountain alder and aspen, looking out 
over a valley of sagebrush and me- 
andering brooks. It is a fitting spot for 
a monument to Ernest Hemingway— 
the area around Sun Valley, Idaho, 
where he spent the last three years of 
his life. The dedication came on what 
would have been the authors 67th 
birthday, and 300 friends gathered with 
his widow Mary and son Jack to pay 
their respects. “I looked around at all 
the pomp and circumstance," said Jack 
after the speeches, "and then I saw a 
fruit jar at the base of the statue filled 
with wild flowers. That really got to me. 
Papa would have liked that." 


As every kid in the U.S. knows, Jesse 
James met an untimely end with a bul- 
let in the back fired by "that dirty little 
coward,” Bob Ford. In Thailand, 
though, the story goes a bit differently. 
Prime Minister Thanom Kittikachorn 


used to watch a Thai translation of TV’s - 
Legend of Jesse James every Saturday |. 


night, along with 100,000 other fe 


bad guy like Jesse ride 
set unpunished at the en 
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SPACE 


Fattening the Record Book 

Before it blasted off from Cape Ken- 
nedy last week, the two-man spacecraft 
Gemini 10 faced a flight plan that was 
easily the most complex and ambitious 
ever designed for U.S. astronauts. By 
the time they splashed into the Atlantic 
after three days in orbit, Gemini's crew 
had collected an impressive variety of 
space-age records. With one after an- 
other intricate exercise, Command Pilot 
John Young and his colleague, Michael 
Collins, wrote bright new chapters into 
the record book of space travel. 

Gemini 10 became the first spaceship 
ever to use the fuel and propulsion sys- 
tem of another craft to power its own 
flight; it demonstrated the feasibility of 
refueling in space, a technique that 
promises to be a vital part of inter- 
planetary travel to Mars and beyond. 
Gemini was also the first spacecraft to 
rendezvous with two different vehicles 
on the same flight. It flew higher than 
any previous manned spacecraft and 
Astronaut Mike Collins, at 35, became 
the first man to work outside his ship 
twice during the same mission. All of 
which places the U.S. far ahead of Rus- 
sia in almost every area of manned 
space flight. With their singular skills 
in rendezvous and docking while aloft— 
which the Russians have not yet begun 
to try—U.S. spacemen moved closer 
than ever to the moon. 

Ominous Shortage. Using the knowl- 
edge of orbital mechanics that had been 
refined during earlier Gemini missions, 
Young and Collins gradually maneu- 
vered toward a rendezvous with the 
Agena 10 target vehicle that had been 
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placed in orbit with a precise launch 
just 100 minutes before their own blast- 
off. They established radar contact with 
the Agena 10 during their second rev- 
olution, finally sighted the target some 
50 miles ahead and 17 miles above. 
After rising to meet the Agena and 
nudging Gemini's nose into the Agena's 
receiving collar, Young coupled the two 
ships. 

Though the rendezvous and docking 
seemed almost routine, Houston con- 
trollers were shocked when Young re- 
ported that Gemini had only 380 Ibs. of 
fuel left, about 36% of its original sup- 
ply. Somehow the catch-up maneuvers 
during the last 25 minutes before ren- 
dezvous had consumed almost 260 lbs. 
more than expected. 

Ominous though it was, Gemini’s sud- 


den fuel shortage provided Agena with ` 


an added opportunity to demonstrate 
that one spacecraft can use another’s 
propulsion and control systems. On or- 
ders from Houston, the astronauts shut 
down Gemini’s thrusters; for the re- 
mainder of the coupled flight, they used 
only Agena’s power for both attitude 
and major orbital maneuvers, drawing 
on Agena’s 3,348 lbs. of remaining 
propellant-One-brief burst from Age- 
na's big, 16,000-Ib.-thrust engine added 
280 m.p.h. to Gemini-Agena's velocity. 

“When that baby lights, there's no 
doubt about it," gasped Young. 

Atlantic Anomaly. Boosted by the 
Agena's thrust, the Gemini-Agena com- 
bination reached a maximum height of 
476 miles, carrying Astronauts Young 
and Collins to the highest altitude ever 
reached by man—well above the 354- 
mile record set by Russian Cosmonauts 
Aleksei Leonov and Pavel Belyayev 
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and burned Agena's large, tht d 
eleven seconds. Again the astronath 
felt the kick of the big engine. “It mi 
be only one g.,” said Young, “but it’s ti 
biggest one р. we ever saw." Because tf 
thrust was against the direction [] 220 
flight, it had a braking effect, reduci 2 
Gemini-Agena's velocity and cutting ti 
apogee of its orbit from 476 to 08 
miles. A final maneuver placed the аў 
tronauts in a 240-mile circular orbil t Col 
slightly inside the path of Agena 8, now dood | 
1,245 miles ahead. nhis wai 
Ultraviolet Photography. While the) ing A 
waited to catch up, Young and Collin, =. 
turned to their scheduled EVA (етй of sı 
vehicular activity). After securing е. Ili: 
helmet face plates, they switched | EOS 
their space-suit oxygen systems, and de, ^." ^ 
pressurized. Gemini's cabin. Then А 


expose 


Safe limi 

i ts, 
8 orbit also plac 
Position to be СЧ 
Cond target; Aa à 
riding ол. Bend 


‚оп а 
ts role in the a 


Young ane 


T. 
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YOUNG & COLLINS 


‚ kb- 3220 
, reduci | jd Gemini 


ES. Oil. Collins swung open his hatch 
Па ©, NOW tood up, sticking out into space 


5 ahis waist up. 
Ме 18те а сатега loaded with ultra- 
РА (extra Sensitive film, he shot spectro- 
ining theft, of several stars. Because ultra- 
сей cs largely absorbed by the earth’s 
S and deNPhere, the spectrograms could 
Then ЩЕ опотегз a good look at the 
[0 composition and behavior and 
[llt added information about their 
in. As Gemini-Agena passed into 
ight, Collins mounted а plate 
ч with colored patches of red, 
W, blue and grey, shot a series of 
(Pictures that should help determine 
‘ihe conditions of space affect color 
ely. 
шу after hooking up his space- 
WUyBen system, Astronaut Young 
коса acrid, ammonia-like fumes 
^ ade his eyes water, but he had not 


/ Ке problem immediately. "I 
y^ Sn d be called a sissy," he ex- 
4 After ten minutes, though, 
£^ 7 Bag of both astronauts were water- 
У and swelling, making it diffi- 
Puy s Finally, Command Pilot 
JM ered Collins to sit down and 
Vae atch, cutting short his sched- 
B's; Пе. Once the cabin was 
Pligg the fumes were dissipated 
ih 
Den generated by granulated 


Penal 9n dioxide and other impur- 
Diu, ed by the astronauts, which 
found its way into the 
hing lines. 


HIGH | RIDE 


Agena 8 ~ 1,245 mi. ned 


4| 30th Rev. 
Agena 8 and Collins’ EVA 


& RENDEZVOU4 


es — = Transfer ог 


14th Rev. A forward 
burn followed by tweak 
burns circularizes orbit. 


pros 280m. circular org, = М 


Rendezvous with 


‚ Splashdown on 
Ath, rev. after 71 


hrs. in space 


Undocking on 28th rev. 


for rendezvous with 


To prepare 
Agena 8, the astronauts ended Gemini's 
38-hour union with Agena 10 by un- 
docking. On its own again, Gemini fired 


its thrusters to maneuver closer to 
Agena 8. Because the target vehicle’s 
transponder had long since died, the 
astronauts could not use their on-board 
radar to calculate closing distances and 
speeds. Instead, they made their calcu- 
lations with the aid of a reticle, a 
sighting device that projects a bull's-eye 
onto the command pilot’s window. “See 
anything of Agena 8?” asked an anxious 
ground controller after several minutes 
of radio silence. “Yeah,” replied Young 
coolly, “we are about seven ог eight 
hundred feet out." “Fantastic,” said 
Houston. “I don't believe it myself," 
agreed Young. It was the first space 
rendezvous accomplished. without the 
use of on-board radar. 

Snake House. After rendezvous with 
Agena 8, Young backed off about five 
feet to begin the last major Gemini 10 
assignment: Astronaut Collins’ walk in 
space. Carrying a hand-held nitrogen 
jet gun and connected to Gemini by 
a 50-ft. umbilical cord, he eased his 
way to Agena 8. From its hull, he 
detached an instrument that had re- 
corded micrometeorite impacts during 
Agena's four months in orbit. Brought 
safely back to earth, the recorder will 
give scientists important new informa- 
tion about micrometeorite density in 
space. As Collins tugged on his um- 
bilical to return to Gemini, à 70-mm. 
camera attached to his space suit 
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13th Rev. After a 180? turn, 
a backward burn lowers apogee 
to near Agena 8's. orbit. 


on 15th rev. 


X Я 
Agena 8 — 1,950 mi. ahead of Gemini 


somehow came loose and floated off 
into space. a | 
After half an hour of EVA, Collins f 


| 

| 
Open hatch Ў 
photography \ 

1 

i 

| 

{ 


was suddenly ordered to end his space X | 
walk and return to Gemini. Controllers bid 
in Houston had noted that Young had Bee} 
reduced Gemini’s fuel to an uncom- Fi 
fortably low level.in stabilizing the HI 
craft each time Collins rocked it by | | 


climbing around the hull and by pull- 
ing on his umbilical cord. Inside Gemini 
again, the astronauts found themselves 
deluged by pieces of floating equipment 
used during the flight. "Say," com- 
plained Collins, “this place makes the 
snake house at the zoo look like a 
Sunday-school picnic.” Y 

An hour later, after a thorough P 

housecleaning, Collins opened his hatch $l i 
again, this time to dispose of more than | \ 
a dozen troublesome items—most of 
them crammed into a large nylon bag. 
The Gemini refuse, including the um- 
bilical cord and space-maneuvering gun, 
will circle the earth in a gradually de- 
caying orbit and finally burn up in the 
earth’s atmosphere. 

Once everything on board was 
squared away, with the same precision 
that marked its launch, the spacecraft 
splashed down in the Atlantic, less than 
three miles off target and withigssiBht: 
the recovery ship Guada 2 
to the ship's deck by a rest 
ter, Young and pue e 
by cheering sa рапс; 
It's a Small, 51 E: 
astronauts, it i 
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All over the world, YOUR 
LANGUAGE is the language 
AIU uses. 

In local offices, experienced 
local staffs — with thorough 
knowledge not only of your 
words but also of your business 
and your insurance needs—-are 
close at hand. Even when busi- 
ness requires travel around 
the globe, you will find AIU 
people speak of insurance pro- 
tection and service in terms you 
understand. 


MUR LANGUA Gh spoken here 


d Offices, Agents, and R 


epresentativ 


Autboritatively yet cordially, 
professionally but plainly, AIU 
answers your insurance prob- 
lems . . . іп YOUR LANGUAGE 
... with service that only АТО 
can give you. 2 


Hong Kong Kobe Manila 
Kowloon Hiroshima Bombay 
Singapore -Fukuoka Calcutta 
Kuala Lumpur ~ Nagoya Madras 
Penang Shizuoka Gauhati 
Saigon Zama Karachi 
Bangkok Sapporo Chittagong 

T E R © Tokyo Naha z Lahore 

aa saka Seoul Dacca 


ves Throughout the World 
i _„—- = 


AIU offices in the Far East 
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© pis 

CI N E ШҮ 

С Е 7 A com! 
ANCER т 


"m 
Arrested, at Least fe D 
Larry Rink, of C П 
i » OF Centreville , i 
au gh school to wa Mh 0 
to be apices ан: right j Per ME n 
cer. In less than a Se of bon ad | тоё b. 
D Ue yea ‚Чё can. 
curred with its usual 7, the disease ш ae 
Иб. . 


Dr. Ray Houghto Ignancy. f 
sician of White Pisco, Орай phy. 40 
Rink’s only chance lay | seemed that jin 
plants of cancer tissues Y CrOss-tran, it © 
ients— 165 With oth fpo this Y 
tients—a bold technique under 11 Pa- [| 

gation at Roswell Park Men Sr investi. 
tute in Buffalo (Time, March 11) Insti. 

The young amputee went to B, À 
where surgeons exchanged sone alo, 
cancerous tissue for tissue from 9f his 
with a similar form of osteo хои 
coma. The hope was that, anoo td 
body does not treat its own ne i 
cells as “foreign” and therefore ae 
not destroy them by a rejection En 
nism, each patient's system would regard 
the other’s cells as foreign, and make 
immune cells to attack the cancer. If 
that happened, blood from one patient, 
containing the immune cells against a 
second patient's cancer, could be trans. 
fused into the second patient to attack 
his malignant cells. It might, the Buffalo 
doctors hoped, stimulate his immune | 
mechanism to turn against his own can- 
cer cells. 

Beginning last March, Rink had cross 
transplants and transfusions with two; 
patients, both of whom have since died. i, 
Then he had exchanges with two more) ^*^ 
patients. Last week Roswell Park ра 
thologists sent Dr. Houghton an cn 
couraging report: their microscopic ex 
aminations of Larry Rink's cells, likes riders A 
their most recent X rays and physical imes tt 
examinations, showed no sign of cancer. 

Rink, who got married мо а recent j 
and whose wife expects a baby 1n 9v ] of t 
tember, looked forward jubilantly 10 шей], 5 
getting an artificial leg and a steady Jo ide. о 
Osteopath Houghton was xn D з Ama 
“We cannot say he is cured—we Ma 
wait five or = years before we ea B TA 
speak of a cure. But if the deere? УТ Ме his 
progressed normally, this рането ее 
have been dead by now. "dle! Mo: 
Park doctors, determined not to ШШ $e i 
premature hopes in other cancer V! А 


said nothing at all. 


ACCIDENTS 


Mayhem on Motorcycles _ 3 

“There was a large laceration 9 
scalp and injury to his brain, Te 
Surgeon James C. Drye 0 s 
“His right lung was torn апе |. 
a fair amount of Pm in 

is spleen was ruptu 
eec Оше three qua 
in his abdomen. HIS е 
amputated. His pelvis was ig 
was not hit by an artillery - 
Nam, as one might think » 
rime, JULY °” 


:wuries. He was wounded 


s In : 
of in TJ motorbike on the streets 
al di SR 93 
Fie mmunity 
Wu me sort of report, published 


fre smerican College of Surgeons, 
(the ^ e come from any city in the 
| m a The number of motorcycles 
| ү scooters ОП U.S. roads has 
j moto three years to a current total 
than 1.250,000. Sales are still 
| ing, and the number of acci- 
азе re Ho mounting faster than the num- 
Cy. To Б ehicles. Deaths increased from 
іс phy. 0 1963 to 1,118 in 1964 to 1,580 
ed that È", and are expected to reach 
S-trang. it) ar. The fatality rate for cy- 
her pa- (0 
IDvesti. | 
il Insti. 
) 


Buffalo, | 
> Of his). 
Patients 
nic Sar- 
Ugh the 
Ncerous 
Te does 
mecha. | . 
1 regard | 

d make | 
ncer. If 
patient, 
gainst a 
е trans. | 
› attack 
Buffalo! 
immune | 
wn can- 


ad cross 
ith twoj 
ce died.) | 
vo тоге eem зл. 
ark ора) 
an cn- 
оріс ex- 
lls, like riders and their “buddy seat” pals is 
| 


7А tat 


ical, A 
pu. fins that of automobile occupants. 
Ale s ; 
Pd d ther Is Best. The major reason for 


in Sep] ‘recent increase, says Robert O'Don- 
antly 019 the Greater New York Safety 
аду job. ril, is the inexperience of new mo- 
guarded: 14е owners. “The pro in cycling 


"have to durable clothing, such as leathers, 


and drive around without proper 


n of n Ше and they are, on the average, 
rep |i S devastating than those that 
S $e Ш car crashes. “If you have 
ches belt fastened and drive into a 
seeding "t all ас 15 m.p.h.,” says O'Don- 
f blood Lt be Car will be a mess but there 
s almost that Tuch damage to you. If you 
red. Нё a 9n а motorcycle, you get 
| in viet wy. 8105 the brick wall, which is 
the Mig? flesh and bone.” Since the 

E ШЕ, Rally: projected headfirst, like 
29, | ауѕ Manhattan’s Dr. Robert 
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DEAD CYCLIST AFTER HEAD-ON CRASH IN CALIFORNIA 
Gift for a last birthday. 
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H. Kennedy, the most severe and com- 
mon injuries, those that cause 7046 of 
the deaths, are to the head. A properly 
designed helmet is essential for cycle 
safety, but many riders wear inade- 
quate helmets or none at all. Nonfatal 
head injuries have caused countless 
cases of disfigurement, paralysis and 
blindness. Crippling from loss or muti- 
lation of arms and legs is common. 
California, which leads the nation with 
250,000 registered cycles, compiled a 
grisly record in 1965 with 263 fatal 
accidents (some involving more than 
one death) for motorcycles and 13 for 
Scooters. Ironically, the accident rate is 


lower on California's roaring freeways 
than at the low speeds of snaking moun- 
tain roads or intersections of Los Ange- 
les’ labyrinthine streets. In New York 
City, the very density of traffic slows 
cycles to a crawl. and lowers the acci- 
dent rate still further. Wet pavements 
are even worse on two wheels than on 
four: San Francisco makes its motor- 
cycle cops dismount and-climb into cars 
when it rains. 

Death Is Inevitable. While it insists 
that the cycles and scooters are not 
inherently dangerous, the National Safe- 
ty Council emphasizes that they are 
dangerous indeed when driven by in- 
experienced riders. It now advocates 
special testing апа licensing—which 
presupposes special training. 

Doctors are the first to agree. "As 
things are now," says à University of 
Michigan research group, "the motor- 
cycle safety situation is just about hope- 
less." Says Louisville Surgeon Drye: 
“The motorbike is fun to ride, conven- 
ient and cheap, but is it worth the in- 
evitable mayhem, death and economic 
loss? If you think so, get your son a 
motorbike for his ‘last birthday.’ If this 
sounds bitter, it is because I was operat- 
ing on that boy when-he died: 
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Who do you see at _ 
Jeevan Prakash, 
Sir Pherozshah Mehta 
Road, Fort, Bombay-1 ? 


The same man you see at Northgate House, 
20/24 Moorgate, London, E.C. 2. He sits in 70 
offices located in that many cities all over 
the world. Bank of Tokyo places no man in 
an overseas chair wherever it may be until 
he has attained a thorough knowledge of. 
banking matters, foreign and domestic. This 
education, combined with years of опе 
job experience, enables him todeal with апу 
knotty financial or bankin р — a 


their s 


Some 
ш Ко 


————-—_т 
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m" IBM specialist in Sydney 
Boves that 

ay here there's wool 

ihere's a way. 


Ypes Mike Meek, an IBM specialist in Australia. 


Mike' s an authority on the wool business. He's also an expert in 
dta processing. 

] putting these two skills together, Mike's pioneered in the use of 

Ҹ pM computers to help wool growers and buyers process their products 
р, qd predict profits—faster than ever before. 

| When you consider that wool makes up 40% of Australia's exports, 
ihe importance of his job comes into sharp focus. 
Headquartered at the IBM Service Bureau in Sydney, he helps wool 
mowers get full data about sales—information such-as price, 
weight, and average market value. 
| He helps wool buyers get complete audit sheets, costing invoices, 
weight specification tables, wool testing results. 


Since the entire work flow is speeded up from grower to buyer, mills get 


Some of these mills are even thousands of miles away from Sydney 
| Kobe, Mexico City, Vera Cruz and Boston. 

‘And, because of IBM’s network of world-wide facilities and offices, 
ithe results of Mike Meek’s work aren't limited to Australia. 
Example: this year, wool buyers in Japan will start using 
llchniques perfected by IBM in Sydney. 

Mike Meek’s work in wool is only one example of IBM ‘on-the-job. 


Whatever your business, we've got experienced people ready to work 
Tot you—to increase efficiency, save money. 

| BM people—people like Mike Meek-speak your language. 

WD А 


q "lerever you are. 


3 
| E 
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their shipments quicker. And accompanying paper work is more accurate. 
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THE PRESS 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Home in the Country 

During 15 years with the United Press 
International, Lowry Bowman reported 
his share of major news events—from 
the first manned U.S. rocket shots to 
the long, wearying travels of presiden- 
tial campaigns. Later, as a $10,000-a- 
year rewrite man on the general-news 
desk of U.P.I.’s Washington bureau, he 
handled the nation's top political stories 
with speed and accuracy. А promotion 
was in the works; he was successful and 
progressing in his chosen profession. 

Yet Lowry Bowman was seething with 
discontent. Rewriting other people's 
stories rewarded him with continual 
frustration; the repetitious 11 a.m.-to- 


Mag BOWMAN & FAMILY ON TH 


paper. A few months later, he learned 
that some stock was for sale in the 
Washington County News, the county's 
leading weekly (circ. 4,000), founded in 
1948 by the son of Author Sherwood 
Anderson. Bowman eagerly went deeper 
into debt to pick up a 23% interest, and 
last January he took over as editor. 

The title is a vast understatement. 
Bowman is also the paper's only staff 
reporter and photographer; he writes a 
signed column as well as the editorials, 
even helps distribute the twelve-page 
publication by car. He works twelve to 
15 hours a day, seven days a week, has 
stopped playing bridge on Saturday 
nights because “now I wouldn’t dream 
of killing that much time.” His family 
pitches in with wrapping and labeling, 


STAN LAWS 


DICH NE, 


E FARM 


The Pentagon doesn’t have a brother. 


7 p.m. routine bored him. Though’ he 
lived in a comfortable apartment in 
suburban Silver Spring, Md., it irked 
him that his kids “were growing up play- 


ing in a parking lot—imagine that, a 


parking lot!” 
Time to Go. Bowman began to 
dream. And his was a dream familiar to 


"newsmen everywhere: he would buy 


elf a small-town newspaper and be- 
e a country editor, writing whatever 
ased and raising his family in a 
oral setting. Unlike so many 

pues, though, Bowman was 
turn his dream into reali- 


ty. In 1960, е went into debt to buy an 
abandoned S/-aere farm in Washington 
County, Va., а nown for antique 


shops and country 8805 
and beef cattle, spoons 
mist-hung hills. Five 
age of 39, he decided f 
never." He quit U.P.I., moved his 
and three children to the farm, and 
a job writing editorials for the Bristol 


“te 


(Va.) Herald-Courier, the nearest daily 


30 
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and Daughter Elizabeth, 10, has-been 
enlisted to review local children’s plays 
under her own byline. 

Time to Be Cantankerous. So far, 
Bowman’s editorials (on such subjects 
as local taxes and the school system) 
have been consistently cautious. “I 
haven't figured out yet just who the 
ungodly are around here,” he says. ЕТ 
have plenty of time іп which to become 
cantankerous.” Meanwhile, he fills the 
paper with his own handsome pictures 
of rustic Washington County scenes— 
meadows, old mills, derelict wagons— 
and reaches back into history to print 
county records from the 1700s. His 
column is his special joy, and he man- 
ages to make it personal and folksy 
without being corny. 

Everything is grist. He writes-of his 


— wife's encounter with poison ivy or of 


his own desperate search for the family 

cat during a blizzard; he tells how to 

alk on the party line without revealing 

‘secrets - to eavesdroppers, devotes а 

whole page of sensitive text and pictures 
= NE Б 


= ; SE RN 
kul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


- Harry (“Romy”) Romanoff, 74, 


to the juvenile ; 

filled barn. Bs јоу o 
himself as “g 3 
with typewriter.” 


Tofits, { 
new edi 


has already made $ D 

70 
corn and tobacco, nds CR cro 
to climb soon to $2,509 „2—88 the qd 


year 


Look Who's L 
aughi Ed : 
peak Bowman fare: Оше obj "4 
nd it is equally obvious th as it mag ^ М 
Washington figure he H at his рай КИМА 
bargain. They told him pu e a b 


talk with about Viet Nam?” 
were refreshingly direct, “i 
I haven't found time e 
think about such things, 
with about Viet Nam? 


Pentagon doesn't have a brother,” ег beat. 

One of the first things Bowman qutually 
when he took over the paper маз) talks 
start sending it to his old friends bg what h 
at the U.P.I. office in Washington, mtion tc 
bet they get a laugh out of my coverisporter. 
a sheep-shearing demonstration, n Texas 
then I chuckle at them—look at whl, Rom: 
they're doing.” As for the future, Mi the a 
headline on Bowman’s first editorial $m?" he 


holds: HOME FOR GOOD. A here?” 
à [ud top 
Hot on the Line чу were 


pard, Miami and Candy Mossler- 
of recent Supreme Court 50 
on the handling of suspects—Chidll 
newspapers have treated the mass 9 

ing of eight student nurses with reas a Cat 
able restraint. Headlines and ston, killing 
have been as cool.as the event реп to h 
Still, in collecting the lurid detalls, a 
paper has had i 
cago’s American was able to un үе: f 


of the city's great Front Page 
story-at-all-costs reporters. 
Stories about his exploits are 
and they grow in the telling. 
the telephone seems 
of confusion. Somehow, 
tective on SE Ld 
apartment got the 
Was ТШШЕН to Cook Coun 
Andrew Toman, and he 2. 
ing all the gory details 
—until he saw Toman jamme dan 
room. Whereupon С ал сой 
the receiver in em 
how, Suspect Richard pec 
in Dallas got Bs 
talking to a lawy* 
son. She gushed informa үл 
help build his case. 


to 
| 


ү 
id реб 
ту pr 


nt soul 


KINDMAN 


lade a bi 
reported Romy's story read FAMILY’S 
= duryi spECK'S LIFE; there was am- 
at wiy e Speck’s marital problems 
A T. ier troubles with the police. 

answe yi f story that may af- 
ntle reag He eee А ст 

Da {fale 

lines. Romy; of course, admits 
Si gpersonations. But admiring col- 


ome hop 
it 


i d хагсе1у been out of the office 
Љо feed] years; yet, using a chameleon 
tagon, [04 host of guises, he has scored 
ther.” Mer beat. He never gets a byline, 
owman iq actually writes a story himself; 
per wag fly talks on the telephone, then 
riends ig what he has learned from the 
shington, sation to a rewriteman or an- 
my coveriéporter. 

ration, [tn Texas City, Texas, caught fire 
yok at whi, Romanoff got on the phone. 
future, № the area be declared a dis- 
m^ he asked. “What’s needed 


there?” The mayor, the Red 

(ud top police officials, thinking 

Wy were giving the White House 
Lee Hat¥ind report of the damage and 
Sam Sik wound up giving Romanoff 
[ossler—aiformation than any other re- 
shame close to collecting. 
ts—Chi¢ С There is no end to anec- 
e mass #0 Romy, When a fire swept 
with reaa Catholic hospital in Centra- 
2 a Чп a number of patients, 
ent peto have called up the nun in 
aq Passed himself off as a repre- 
E R ч the cardinal's office, kept 
1 | ет for details which he need- 
j “> to plan supplies for the sur- 
Don hearing that Millionaire 
el ae ex Ricker was ѕегі- 
iy anoff promptly rang up 
j and. "This is Governor Len 
M mois,” he intoned. “I am 
ЗО hear of the illness of my 
PS Tell me, Mrs. Rickard, 


П he» 
0 ‘ > . ” 
ЯП у e's dying, Governor, 


tarted Si. Spouse replied, and Roma- 
f the CM er scoop. : 

alk into Min, апо hasn't always been 
nmed ой. Once he called up а sheriff 
nent: moll hij, 8et the details of a mur- 
s 25 о an himself properly. “I ain't 


lll; damyankee newspaper- 
k ted the sheriff as he banged 
he 


T 
| Ro ver, “Why be truthful?” 
io, Y аз he contemplated the 


Pect of no story. 
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LEE JOHNSON 


KUNKIN 
Not even if he changed his initials from L.B.J. to LSD. 


Underground Alliance 


Shoestring papers of the strident left 
are popping up like weeds across the 
U.S. Their editors, writers and sub- 
scribers represent a curious coalition 
of hipsters and beatniks, college stu- 
dents and teachers, political zealots and 
the just plain artsy-craftsy. Their sub- 
ject matter is largely anti-Establishment 
protest: they are typically against the 
war in Viet Nam, against the draft and 
against the police. President Johnson 
is their favorite whipping boy, and it 
is unlikely that he could win them over 
even if he changed his initials from 
L.BJ. to LSD. 

Until recently, the new papers of the 
left that have managed to survive have 
made it on their. own. Now, to better 
their condition, five of them are band- 
ing together in something called the 
Underground Press Syndicate, a vague 
alliance through which they hope to ex- 
change articles, columns and cartoons, 
hire one agency to solicit advertising 
for all of them, and divide up all in- 
come. The five: 

» Manhattan's East Village Other, ini- 
tiator of the Underground Press Syndi- 
cate. A 16-page tabloid published twice 
monthly, EVO boasts a circulation of 
10,000 after just eight months on the 
streets, *We are in favor of evolution, 
not revolution," says Managing Editor 
Allan Katzman, 29, a poet with a bach- 
elors degree in philosophy from the 
City College of New York. *We hope to 
transform the middle class by internal 
and external stimuli, by means of me- 
dia and LSD." Though EVO is obsessed 
with LSD, Katzman still finds generous 
space for an avant-garde international 
survey of the arts called “Voyeurama,’ 

a rambling column by John Wilcock 
(an original staffer on the now middle- 
aged Village Voice), and a presumably 
popular feature called “Slum Goddess, 

which consists of photographs of young 
girls who radiate "anti-Establishment 
qualities.” The want ads are blunt and 
to the point. Sample: “Groovy, free 
spirit chick wanted to share West 
Village apt. with guy, 27. No Tent. 
242-8282. Bob.” 

» The Los Angeles Free Press, anoth- 
er 16-page tabloid, comes out weekly, 
claimed a circulation of 9,000 on its 
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second birthday last week. Editor and 
Publisher Art Kunkin, 38, a former ma- 
chinist who studied at Manhattan’s New 
School for Social Research, sees his pa- 
per as “a forum for free expression of 
critical comment and dialogue.” Kunkin 
keeps a closer eye on local problems 
than does EVO, started a commendable 
series of sociological studies of Watts 
almost immediately after the riots last 
summer. The Free Press fills its clas- 
sified column with ads that are often 
explicit and occasionally written in an 
unfathomably cryptic private language. 

Read one such recent notice: “Stepney 
—San Francisco awaits your Septem- 
ber; I bid August—Josie.” 

> The Berkeley (Calif.) Barb is an 
eight- to twelve-page weekly, less than 
a year old, with a circulation of 7,500. 
Says the Barb’s bearded editor, Max 
Scherr, 50, a local bohemian of long 
standing: "I'm interested in all the lit- 
tle movements that are divergent from 
the mainstream of the culture.” Scherr 

also admits—reluctantly—that sex and 

radical anti-Viet Nam articles are what 

sell his paper. Radical is the word. 

Wrote a Barb columnist known only 

as “The Roving Rat Fink,” after Presi- 

dent Johnson’s recent speech in Oma- 
ha: “Never before has an American 

president dared to come on so arrogant: 

He managed to sound much like der late 

Führer, who also was elected by a large 

majority." 

> East Lansing, Mich.’s The Paper was 

started last December by Michael Kind- | 
man, 21, a Michigan State senior and 
Merit Scholar majoring in history. It 
is Kindman’s way of striking back at “the 
bureaucratic minds” that run the uni- 
versity. Kindman says he has 3,000 sub- 
scribers for his weekly. 

> Detroit's The Fifth Estate, an eight- 
page paper, has been publishing twice 
monthly since last November for a cir- 


culation of 1,000. Its editor is Harvey 


Ovshinsky, 18, who put in a brie 
at the Loss Angeles Free P 
graduating from high sche 
to Detroit to set up his с 
cause "the liberals, the h 
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SPORT 


TRACK & FIELD 
Outrunning the Rabbits 


It had been a long, hard, frustrating 
year for Jim Ryun. The lanky, 19-year- 
old University of Kansas sophomore 
had faithfully logged his usual 120 miles 
a week in practice and competed in 30 
meets from New York to California. 
He set U.S. records for 800 meters and 
two miles, ran the fastest half mile 
(1 min. 44.9 sec.) in history. But he 
failed by one-tenth of a second to tie 
Michel Jazy's world record for the mile. 
That mile mark was Jim's real goal— 
no American had held it in 29 years— 
but now it would have to wait. Ryun 
was tired, and his left knee hurt. There 
were no more mile races on his sched- 
ule, and he was looking ahead to six 
weeks of "nothing but watching TV." 

That was two weeks ago. Last week, 
thanks to Lyndon Johnson, the U.S. 
Navy and Air Force, the Russians, the 
Poles and three “rabbits,” Ryun ran an 
unscheduled mile—and got his record. 

Picking Up the Pace. President John- 
son ordered U.S. planes to bomb oil- 
storage depots near Hanoi and Hai- 
phong. The Russians tried to make po- 
litical capital out of the bombings by 
canceling a track meet with the “ag- 
gressor" U.S., and the Poles followed 
suit, So last week's Poland-U.S. meet 
at Berkeley, Calif., became an All- 

American meet instead, and the mile 
race was substituted for a 1,500-meter 
event. The “rabbits” were Jim's compet- 
itors—Richard Romo of Texas, Tom 
Von Ruden of Oklahoma State, and 
Wade Bell of Oregon—who got togeth- 
er before the race, agreed to help Ryun 
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© RYUN SETTING RECORD 
Frustration ends with a bang. 
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by pressing the pace. “It will be inter- 
esting,” explained Von Ruden, “to see 
what Ryun can do with a fast pace.” 

Rumors that a record attempt was in 
the offing brought 15,000 spectators to 
Berkeley’s Edwards Track Stadium, and 
most of them were on their feet when 
Von Ruden and Romo, setting the early 
pace, zipped past the quarter-mile mark 
in 57.7 sec., with Ryun patiently run- 
ning a close-up third. Romo passed the 
lead to Bell during the second quarter; 
the half-mile time was 1 min. 55.4 sec. 
In the third lap, Ryun outran his rab- 
bits. He flashed past Romo—"running 
like a bull,” said Romo later—took off 
after Bell, and with 660 yds. to go, 
burst into the lead. Spectators and offi- 
cials screamed encouragement. “Come 
on, Jim!” they yelled. “Speed it up!” 
Jim left the rest of the field 20 yards 
behind, passed the three-quarter-mile 
mark at 2 min. 55 sec., and really 
poured it on—pounding through the 
last quarter mile in 56.3 sec. 


Momentarily, the crowd quieted. 
Then the ‘public-address system 
boomed: “A new world’s record . . ." 


The roar that followed almost drowned 
out the announcement of Ryun’s time. 
The judges had.clocked him at 3 min. 
51.3 sec.—a -fantastic 2.3 sec. faster 
than Jazy's year-old record. 

A Notion of Motion. Jim was hardly 
even breathing hard. “He’s a physiolog- 
ical phenomenon," said Texas Southern 
Coach Stan Wright. He certainly is. 
Already the No. 1 distance runner in 
history, Ryun still has most of his racing 
career ahead of him, and he has no no- 
tion of what his limits may be. "Faster," 
he shrugged. “I always feel I can run 
faster." So saying, he headed for the 
Top of the Mark in San Francisco to 
celebrate his record-smashing victory— 
only to get turned away because he 
was under age. 


PRO FOOTBALL 
In a Word, Money 


Even the wives of -pro-football fans 
had no trouble divining the reason be- 
hind last month's sudden merger of the 
rival National and American football 
leagues. In a word, money—the stag- 
gering bonuses (up to $600,000 last 
year) paid to college stars by the hotly 
competing pro leagues. It was bound 
to be merely a matter of time until vet- 
eran players (and their lawyers) de- 
cided to grab for a leaf of the lettuce. 

Last week, just as practice for the 
1966 season got under way, the N.F.L.'s 
Detroit Lions were trying to cope with 
a mass training-camp holdout by vet- 
erans demanding pay increases that 
would.put them on.a par-with untried 
bonus rookies. Among the balkers: АП- 
МЕЙ. Guards John Gordy and Ted 
Karras, Ends Darris McCord and Ron 


нЕ E Kramer, Flanker Pat Studstill, and De- 


fen Back Bruce Maher. The Balti- 
more Colts weré^minus their two top 
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pass receivers, Raymond Berr йе. 
my Orr, and the St. Louis’ Cad 0 Wi 
had two holdouts: Center Bob Den 
co and Split End Sonny Randle. 

The A.F.L. was having its troub f 
too. Following the example of ЖИ! E. 
ball’s Sandy Koufax and Don Dij vr. | 
dale, Oakland's Clem Daniels and Ё.с hs. 
Powell were demanding identical thi, 2 
year, $150,000 contracts. Наба 1 oe 
Paul Lowe, the A.F.L.’s Player of Dou. 
Year in 1965, still had not signed wee i g 
the San Diego Chargers. Neither m De 
All-A.F.L. End Earl Faison. Du 

But the holdout who really ral pan 
the rafters was Quarterback John еп 
die of the San Francisco 49ers, NOT requ 
passer in the N.F.L. last year. pef Lense c 
the merger, Brodie had accepted), 
three-year, $750,000 contract to Bj 
for the A.F.L.s Houston Oilers. 4 
deal was abrogated by the merger. [T | 
die took a trip to Hawaii, hired Es o 
Francisco Attorney John Elliott а bor 
to represent, him, and threatened ship 
court action against the merger n 
somebody coughed up the $750,0 bh. Кес 
had been promised—plus damages: i, QUE 

Court action was the last thingy "Мап 
leagues' lawyers wanted, for f 
a charge of deliberately eid 
their own competition might e 
it ever gets to court," Spi eue deal 
last week, "the “merger will "ihe Ў 
as soon as somebody whispers 


antitrust.” 
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Margaret & the Men. a 
Despite the. fact that It ie Оа 
such notable nimro B 
Billy the Kid. Dan! Boone g 
and Sergeant York, ! ч keep d 
hard pressed recently to 
tation for marksmans UP. fips тй 
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ry and Jil to Wiesbaden, Germany, the So- 
| Cardigjon was again heavily favored 
ob ое no other reason than that a lot 
le. Merican riflemen were busy in an- 
its troubl «rt of the world. The result was 
e of b& r upset. Led by a divinity student 
Don Dif Nebraska, a marine from. New 
ls and А, ond a WAC from Kansas, the 
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tical thre eam outshot the best marksmen 


На ations, trounced the Russians by 


ayen о (2017 gold medals to ten. 
signee W petitive shooting has almost 
Neither Ё 


лг in common with the backyard 
; al fof plinking tin cans and pop bot- 
^ John Bi 12106 off 40 to 60 bull's-eyes 
9ers, No] requires stamina, breath con- 
ear. peic ense concentration and absolute 
MWwness—'" hanging loose," in the 
spol Marine Warrant Officer David 
Oilers. 27. Boyd should know: at Wies- 
nerger. Br he scored a world-record 598 

hired §' ut of a possible 600) to win 
:lliott ditat prone "English match" 
туг aled Top shooters use spe- 
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form of active physical exercise, for 
fear that it will tense their muscles, al- 
though Nebraskan Gary Anderson, 26, 
who „Моп the three-position (prone, 
kneeling, standing), small-bore rifle ti- 
tle, runs a mile every morning to clear 
his head and calm his nerves. They 
avoid food before a match (the diges- 
tive process pushes up the pulse rate), 
do not even permit themselves the lux- 
ury of a cuss word after a bad shot— 
lest the emotional release dull their 
senses. To insulate themselves against 
outside distractions, they wear heavy 
earmuffs and blinders. 

Equal, for Sure. They could have 
used blinders at Wiesbaden— where the 
main distraction was a pert, brunette 
feminist named Margaret Thompson, 
23. “This is one sport where a woman 
is on a completely equal basis with 
men," insisted Margaret, who has been 
shooting since her father, for some reá- 
son, gave her a .22 at eleven. A Kansas 
State University graduate and 1st Lieu- 
tenant in the Women's Army Corps, 
she proceeded to prove how equal by 
becoming the first female ever to enter 
the open small-bore, three-position rifle 
event, placed fourth (behind Anderson) 
out of 112 competitors. 

Margaret also took the women’s 
standard-rifle title with ease, and she 
was obviously less impressed by her 
showing than were the German report- 
ers who dogged her footsteps and kept 
trying to compare her to Annie Oakley. 
“J have," she said sweetly, “only the 
pride any athlete would have." 


TENNIS 


Riven to Victory 

The family that plays together stays 
together. At least thats the motto of 
the Richeys of San Angelo, Texas. 

They could play a mean game of 
mixed doubles. Papa George, 46, was a 
promising righthanded baseball pitcher 
until: he injured his elbow and took up 
tennis—mainly because it was the only 
one-armed game he knew of. Now he 
is a lefthanded teaching pro. Mama 
Betty, 42, is also a pro. Daughter Nan- 
cy, 23, shares No. 1 ranking among 
U.S. women amateurs with Wimbledon 
Champion Billie Jean King, and son 
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Happiness is a game of mixed doubles. 
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Cliff, 19, is the No. 3-ranked amateu: 
male player in the U.S. 

Lately the Richeys have been allow- 
ing outsiders into their games—with 
the result that in Milwaukee last week, 
Cliff won the national men’s clay-court 
championship, while Nancy was walk- 
ing off with the ladies’ title, thus be- 
coming the first brother and sister ever 
to win national championships simul- 
taneously. Neither so much as lost a 
set, as Cliff overwhelmed six opponents 
and Nancy defeated five. 

Accentuate the Negative. The Richey 
kids are about as relaxed as any nor- 
mal, healthy, sibling-rivalry-riven Amer- 
ican youngsters. "It's a good thing I came 
first, or I never would have got any 
attention,” complains Nancy, a freckle- 
faced introvert who hides her dark 
hair under sun visors and prefers to 
wear mannish flannel shorts instead of 
frilly tennis skirts. 

Cliff is a chunky high school dropout 
whose shirttail flaps in the breeze and 
whose hair-trigger temper has at one 
time or another 1) brought him an of- 
ficial reprimand from the U.S. Lawn 
Tennis Association and 2) cost him a 
place on the U.S. Davis Cup team. Psy- 
chologists would probably trace Cliff's 
troubles back to his formative years 
—between twelve and 14—when he 
played with his sister and "she beat 
me every time." Says Cliff: “She used 
to beat me so often that she didn't 
even want to play me any more. It was 
the most frustrating time of my life." 

Mama Richey, who travels the ama- 
teur circuit every year with Husband 
George, can be counted on to spur on 
her little darlings. “I guess we've never 
had a real vacation," she says. “Every- 
where we go there is tennis, a tourna- 
ment or something." On the tour, Nan- 
cy and Cliff spend all their spare time 
together, hew to strict training rules: 
up at 9 a.m., in bed by 11 p.m. Nancy 
has not had a date in eight months, 


and Cliff has abstained since January— а 


but neither seems to miss the social 


swirl. “People tell us that tennis isn't - 


everything," explains Cliff, "but to us it 
is. These people who try to influence us 
aren't happy themselves, and they're 
trying to push us away from the deep 
happiness we've found in the game." 
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SCULPTURE 


Mechanical Centaur 
As a cavalry doctor with the 11th 
Cuirassiers during World War 1, Ray- 
mond Duchamp-Villon knew equine 
anatomy well. As a sculptor, and one 
of the triumvirate of brothers that in- 
cluded Painter Jacques Villon and Mar- 
cel Duchamp, a founder of Dada, he 
was familiar with the idea that the horse 
gave aristocratic stature to its rider and 
had long been the very symbol of man 
in power. With the beginning of World 
War I, Duchamp-Villon foresaw that 
the power of the horse would metamor- 
phose into machine power. The result 
was his Large Horse of 1914. 
Commuting back and forth between 
his army camp and his studio in a Paris 
suburb, Duchamp-Villon modeled his 
first equestrian studies with horse and 
rider. Then as he continued working, 
he merged the two, smoothed down the 
surfaces to the metallic glisten of ma- 
chinery. Only the vaguest form of a 
hoof in the cubistic sculpture resembles 
a steed thundering down the stretch. 
Fetlocks and hindquarters dissolved into 
the hard shape of cams, pistons and 
gears. Through the years, Duchamp- 
Villon's Horse has been known only in 
terms of the final small-scale model. 
Even as such, it has been hailed as a 
major breakthrough in 20th century 
sculpture. Henri Matisse, paying a visit 
to the sculptor's studio, could only gasp 
at its completion: “It’s a projectile.” 
Now, thanks to Marcel Duchamp, the 
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DUCHAMP-VILLON’S "LARGE HORSE" 
Bronze aristocrat. 
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surviving brother, the work has finally 
been cast in full scale—some 1,155 Ibs. 
of bronze bulking 5 ft. tall—and is 
currently on view in Paris' Galerie Lou- 
is Carré. The gallery has wisely fulfilled 
the sculpture's kinetic dynamism by ex- 
hibiting it on a motor-driven turntable. 
This would no doubt have pleased Du- 
champ-Villon. “The power of the ma- 
chine imposes itself on us," he wrote 
in 1913, *and we can no longer even 
conceive of humans without it. We are 
shaken in a strange manner by the rap- 
id friction of beings and things, and 
we become accustomed to perceive the 
forces of beings through the very forces 
enslaved by them." The machinery of 
war captured the artist. In 1918, he 
died in a military hospital of blood 
poisoning contracted in the trenches. 


PAINTING 
Top 13 


Van Gogh would have missed out on 

a rating of the top ten of his time (at 
the time of his death he was virtually 
unknown), but cultural polls have their 
points, Every five years, France's Con- 
naissance des Arts polls connoisseurs 
with the question; “Who are the ten liv- 
ing painters whom you prefer today?” 
The 86 replies from a mostly European 
group of critics, curators, dealers and 
historians yielded more than 200 names. 
The result was actually the top 13, since 
No. 1 was declared hors concours and 
there were two ties. The list: 

1. Pablo Picasso, 35 votes 

2. Joan Miro, 31 

3. Max Ernst, 27 

4. Jean Dubuffet, 24 

5. Francis Bacon, 21 

6-7. Marc Chagall, Marc Tobey, 16 

8. Vieira da Silva, 14 

9. Hans Hartung, 13 

10-11. Sam Francis, Mark Rothko, 11 

12. Balthus, 10 

13. Willem de Kooning, 9 

Nine of the 13 appeared in the Con- 

naissance poll of 1961. Bacon, Bal- 
thus, De Kooning and Rothko are the 
newcomers. 


MUSEUMS 
A New View on the Cliff 


For much of this century, Spanish 
artists have felt that they, rather than 
their paintings, were up against a wall. 
The government discouraged moderni- 
ty, and its practitioners were honored 
any place but at home. As a freer spirit 
began to emerge in many phases of 
Spanish life, modern art enjoyed a re- 
surgence. Now it has its own museum 
90 miles from Madrid. Significantly, 
the founders are the artists themselves. 

Overlooking the plains to the south, 
where Don Quixote tilted at windmills, 
the first Museum of Spanish Abstract 
Art opened this month in the citadel 


: = city of Cuenca. Three years of restora- 


tion went into „е 20-room museum 


- exterior repairs. 
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“ABESTI COGORRA« 
Wooden animal. 

housed in 15th century buildin 

crane over a gorge that drops 


8s whig ed «d 
tously some 600 feet. The precipi ‘4 pur 
mover is a wealthy Philippine bout of piet 
painter named Fernando Zóbel, 42 OW gnk stai 
has taken from his collection 120 M |: secula 
ings, 200 drawings and twelve КАЙ of U.S 
tures by fellow Spanish moderns В тол s 
hang in the quaint quarters at Cueng coma! 
After retiring from business in 19591 secu 
Zóbel looked about Spain for a pla school | 
to lodge his collection, which includat the ©! 
aside from his works by Goya, Vel. only 46 
quez and El Greco, post-Picasso $рап 5С! 
painters of promise. An abstractionisiest © 

named Gustavo Torner, now co-directo suggests 
of the museum, persuaded him to tution О 
Cuenca, where a grateful mayor wacannot si 
happy to find someone ready to rerit trees. 
the hanging houses already undergoigitth a с 
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althat C 
Painterly Walls. The art inside is go 
stract, brutal and sober. Spanish artislating m. 
prefer to call their work "informalist: of sect 
Zóbel inveighs angrily against the wide 
spread impression that Spanish painty 
is “exaggeratedly tragic, a lot of 
Kong beating on the chest. Says Ш 
“There is Spanish restraint, absol Д 
control of material, unsentimental Ё 
manticism, if you like, but none of ү 
Germanic flopping around the deck wit. 
tears streaming.” : EN 
Certainly Eduardo Chillida fus 
the knotty nature of his wooden A 41 
ture, and Antonio Saura's Brigitte 
dot is unsentimental. Says рш A 
“When I throw a blob of paint ‘wii 
canvas, I am committing a таре ; 
I work I become a kind of m 
There is violence, m 
whorls of dark color, 1 
hot, bubbling blood. Like ine B 
crumbling walls of the Cuen 
itself, Spain’s informalists, 55 
Feito, present a moderoi - 
cient agonies bred 10 the i ng 
They convey a sense o often | 
deur, human endurance be 
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МАМ CATHOLICS 


{ Devotion 
uates of parochial schools 
п Catholics than those who 
ly secular education? Yes 

py much, is the unenthusias- 
[у on of a new survey of U.S. 

schools called The Education 
a с Americans (Aldine; $8.95). 

a $250,000 grant from the 
Corporation, the four-year 
4 conducted by the University 
a) os National Opinion Research 
b and edited by two of its sociol- 


RAY Й 
"the Rev- Andrew M. Greeley, a 
[ic priest, and Peter H. Rossi, a 
105 УШ jed “devout agnostic.” 


5 precipi” purely quantitative measure- 
e prim! ¢ piety, parochial-school gradu- 
Pine-bom к statistically higher than those 
1, 42, whi! secular education. For example, 
О Paint’ р U.S. Catholics who went to 
od scul шп schools attend Mass regu- 
erns La ompared with 6496 of Catholics 
NS d secularly. While 66% of paro- 
Чоо] Catholics are inclined to 
Ta p he church's ban on contracep- 
included! 1 : ee 
ya, Уе only 46% of Catholics who went 
so Ѕрапій 1 schools do so. —— 
tractionigtest of Faith. The Chicago survey 
co-directo suggests that a disturbingly high 
rim to іол of parochial-school gradu- 
nayor waunnot see the forest of their faith 
ly to rente trees. Only 53% of U.S. Catho- 
andergoijjih à ДЕ Фропгогей education 
èdthat Christ’s command to “love 
aside is а бог was more important than 
nish artislating meat on Friday,” as against 
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JESUS ON T-SHAPED CROSS (CIRCA 1600) 


From an exhausted diaphragm. 


Catholic schools also appear to be dis- 
appointingly ineffective in combatting 
religious and racial prejudice. For ex- 
ample, only 45% of the parochial- 
school graduates disagreed with the 
questionnaire statement that “the Jews 
have too much power in the U.S." 

То some Catholic critics of parochial 
schools, the N.O.R.C. survey adds up to 
a damaging indictment of church-spon- 
sored education. Commonweal’s Asso- 
ciate Editor Daniel Callahan complains 
that “а school system which cannot 
manage to get over to students an es- 
sential part of what Christ called 'the 
greatest commandment deserves hard- 
ly any Christian respect.” Sociologist 
Greeley answers that it is naive to ex- 
pect that any system of education could 
automatically produce model Christians. 
At best, he says, church schools can 
merely develop the spirit of faith that 
must be first instilled in the home. 

No Better Answers. Whether or not 
Catholic education is effective, Greeley 
and Rossi conclude that it is not about 
to disappear. For one thing, the church 
could ill afford to abandon a multibil- 
lion-dollar investment. For another, the 
opinion survey showed that most Catho- 
lics, regardless of their educational back- 
ground, approved of parochial schools 
and preferred that their own children at- 
tend them. Finally, the survey editors 
believe that the church in the U.S. has 
not found a better way to teach chil- 
dren what it means to be a Catholic. 


THEOLOGY 


The Suffocation of Christ 

The Gospels say that after three hours 
of agony on the Cross, Jesus ‘yielded 
up his spirit.” How, precisely, did he 
die? Not even Luke, who according to 
tradition was a doctor, offers an expla- 
nation, so it has generally been assumed 
that death came from the cumulative 
effect of the agony—thirst, heat, shock, 
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BRÉHANT 


and exhaustion. French Physician 
Jacques Bréhant, 59, who has been pur- 
suing the elusive medical mystery of 
the Crucifixion for nearly 30 years, 
makes a more specific diagnosis: Jesus 
died of suffocation. 

Bréhant, whose findings caused some- 
thing of a stir in France when they 
were publicized recently in the Paris 
daily Le Monde, bases his conclusion 
on a study of both Roman historical 
references to crucifixions and reports 
by Nazi prison-camp survivors who saw 
the grisly method of killing carried out 
during World War II. -Nailed to the 
cross by wrists and ankles, the victim, 1 
in a desperate struggle for breath, al- Fi 
ternately shifted his weight from arms Е 
to legs until he slumped down utterly 
exhausted. With the body weight rest- 
ing on the arms, the diaphragm could 
no longer expel carbon dioxide from the 
lungs, and thus the man died. 

Although he is a devout Roman Cath- 
olic, Bréhant seriously questions wheth- 
er Jesus could have lasted anything like 
three hours on the Cross, and argues 
that hardly ever in Western art is there 
a “medically accurate and scientifically 
serious portrayal of the event.” The 
reason, he explains, is that the Cross 
itself did not become an object of ven- 
eration for pious Christians until about 
the 5th century—more than 100 years 
after Constantine abolished crucifixion 
from the Roman Empire as a method 
of capital punishment. 

Forced to rely more on imagination 
than on eyewitness accounts, artists of 
subsequent ages customarily pictu 
Jesus stretched on a crux sublimis, t 
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MODERN LIVING 
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DEMOGRAPHY 
The Command Generation 
(See Cover) з 

The U.S. has a ruling class. It is 
cloaked in a conspiracy of silence. It 
is a generation that dares not, or pre- 
fers not, to speak its name—middle 
age. Yet it is that one-fifth of the na- 
tion between the ages of 40 and 60 
(42,800,000) who occupy the seats of 
power, foot the bills, and make the de- 
cisions that profoundly affect how the 
other four-fifths live. The halls of Con- 
gress ring with the medicares of the 
aged. Every anatomical twitch or psy- 
chedelic escapade of the teen-agers 
scares up worrywart headlines. Jroni- 
cally, even the revolt of the teen-aged 
is subsidized by middle-agers. Those 
tiny secessionist principalities of the dis- 
dainful young that span the U.S. from 
the La Jolla, Calif., surfing set to the ho- 
bohemians of Greenwich Village could 
scarcely be sustained without the check- 
books of indulgent fathers. 

In a perceptive commencement ad- 
dress delivered at N.Y.U.. last month, 
Assistant Dean Milton К. Stern not- 
ed: “The young seem always to be in 
the public prints and on TV, but that 
doesn’t mean that they control things. 
То the extent that young people wear- 
ing their hair longer or skirts shorter 
dominate the mass media, they are fre- 
quently being exploited for commer- 
cial reasons. Youth is used to sell— 
perfumes, cars, cigarettes, and every- 
thing else. Youth, indeed, learns to sell 
itself. What happens to the young peo- 
ple these days is the opposite of com- 
mercialized vice—it might be called 
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commercialized innocence.” The mid- 
dle-agers attract little attention, inspire 
few learned treatises as to the state of 
their being—good, bad, or indifferent. 
Paradoxically, middle-agers are the in- 
visible Indispensables. 

Steps Steeper, Print Smaller. No one 
has had time to study middle age very 
much, since it is practically a modern 
invention, as well as a distinctly Ameri- 
can one. Prehistoric man lived about 
18 years. The life span of an ancient 
Greek or Roman averaged out to 33. 
When friends attempted to dissuade 
Cato the Younger from committing sui- 
cide at 48, he argued that he had al- 
ready outlived most of his contempo- 
raries. Even as recently as 1900, U.S. 
life expectancy was less than 50. Thanks 
to medical advances and high-protein 
diets, life has lengthened, and it has 
grown in the middle. 

As to where the middle starts, medi- 
cal theory is very sketchy, and any age 
grouping is arbitrary, more of a social 
and psychological norm than a physio- 
logical fact. 

When does middle age begin? 

"When all the policemen look 
young,” says Leo Rosten, 58, creator of 
H*Y*M*A*N K*A*P*L*A*N. “And 
to me they're mere children." 

“When the steps get steeper and the 
print gets smaller," says Whitney Young 
Jr., 45, executive director of the Na- 
tional Urban League. 

“ГІІ let you know when I get there,” 
snaps New York's Mayor Lindsay, 44. 

In physical strength a man peaks at 
21 and plateaus to the late 60s, the 
period when degenerative diseases stalk. 
The arduous training program of the 
astronauts, five of whom are over 40 
(Walter Schirra, Alan Shepard, Donald 


. Slayton, Scott Carpenter, Virgil Gris- 


som), has proved that a man can double 
his normal physical competence at ages 
much beyond 21. Any middle-ager's 
physiological potential is probably as 
unique as his fingerprints. The hair 
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Man and his Rumanian wife, Bett 
Joan Perske, as she was then ША 
was an only child. The parents soon 
divorced and Betty, who has not seen 
her father since she Was eight, was 
Ieared by her mother. She attended 
New York public schools, a Tarrytown, 
N.Y., boarding school called Highland 
Manor, and graduated from New York 
City's Julia Richman High School. She 
began modeling when she was twelve, 
to make a little dough," and had 
graced the cover of Harper's Bazaar by 
the time she went to Hollywood at 18. 
In her very first film, To Have and Have 
Not (1945), she added a classic come- 
on line to U.S. cinema legend, and 
anyone who heard her utter it the first 
time around fully qualifies as middle- 
aged: "If you want anything, just whis- 
tle.” Humphrey Bogart wanted her. 

“If two people love each other,” Hem- 
ingway once wrote, "there can be no 
happy end to it," meaning one must die 
before the other. “Being a widow is no 
picnic," says Betty Bacall, *you lose 
your place," a shattering experience that 
has befallen 1,900,000 women in the 
40-to-60 age group. “I had to go on be- 
cause of my children, and I had to be- 
cause of my own sense of survival. 
Bogey's belief always was that if one 
mourns too long, one mourns for one- 
self rather than for the one who's gone. 
Life is for the living. It's all a cliché, 
but it’s true.” 

A Time for Ultimatums. Luckier than 
most widows with two children (Ste- 
phen, now 17 and Leslie, 13) can hope 
to be, she met and married Jason Ro- 
bards, a splendid actor and the most 
sensitive interpreter of O’Neill charac- 
ters on the U.S. stage. A few years ago, 
while not yet middle-aged, she found 
herself drifting into the crisis of pur- 
poselessness that afflicts many women in 
their middle years: “I Jost sight of my- 
self as a woman, as an actress—even in 
my friendships I was neglectful. I knew I 
wasn’t functioning well. I became run- 
down physically. When you have the re- 
sponsibility of a husband and children, 
you also have a responsibility to your- 
self. If you neglect yourself, you ac- 
tually are neglecting them. It’s unfair 
to all.” 

So Betty Bacall issued a brisk ulti- 
matum to herself: “Damn it, straighten 
up! Pull yourself together and point 
yourself in the right direction. MOVE!" 
The move was back to work: “It helped 
me enormously. There’s always some- 
thing about making a decision in your 


life. It takes a load off your back.” At соппігу)ѕ Nobel prizewinners in the past 


work she found herself possessed of one 
of the strengths peculiar to the middle 
years: “It is necessary for anyone to 
practice his craft to do it well and to 
improve. But also, in a strange way you 
have to live a certain amount of life, 
and even if you don't practice your craft 
you have lived, and when you go back 
you find you have learned something.” 
What has Bacall learned to value in 
her lifetime? “Character and a sense of 
humor are the two things that will carry 
you through.” Her own wryly self-de- 
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IN "TO HAVE & HAVE NOT" (1945) 
“Just whistle." 


flating humor (“It takes the sting out of 
things that hurt”) neatly defines the 
dividing line between generations. The 
young laugh at the way things seem; 
the middle-aged laugh at the way things 
are. What are her pleasures apart from 
husband, children, work and friends? 
"Tm an insane furniture and bibelot 
buyer. I love the ocean—it's one of the 
last free places on earth Betty Bacall 
has also learned. the ultimate wisdom of 
the middle years, to live in the here and 
now: "There are things in life that are 
pretty rotten. The part that’s good { 
you've got to enjoy while you have it.” 

Mold & Shape. Without the Bacall 
good looks but with the selfsame vi- 
tality, other members of the command 
generation are the helmsmen of U.S. 
society in government, politics, educa- 
tion, religion, science, business, industry 
and communications. From President 
Johnson, 57, and Vice President Hum- 
phrey, 55, through the entire Cabinet 
including Rusk, 57, and McNamara, 50, 
the top echelon of government is mid- 
dle-aged. Including that anachronistic 
middle-ager, Bobby Kennedy, 40, the 
100 U.S. Senators tally up an average 
age of 57, and the House of Representa- 
tives 15 seven years younger at a repre- 
sentative 50. Sixty-three percent of this 


ten years have been between 40 and 60. 
At 15 of the leading U.S. colleges and 
universities, the average presidential 
age is 55; of 900 executives in 300 
corporations, only a handful falls 
side the 40-60 group. 

Today's  top-responsibi 
ager might i 
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Bernstein, 48), it is watched by patient 
and public with rapt attention. Whether 
he is a Protestant evangelist (Billy 
Graham, 47) or a Catholic Archbishop 
(John Patrick Cody, 58, of Chicago, a 
U.S. cardinal-to-be), he lends spiritual 
guidance to attending multitudes. 
Whether he is a master of industry 
(Arjay Miller, 50, president of Ford) 
or a master of jurisprudence (Byron R. 
“Whizzer” White, 49, Supreme Court 
Justice), he determines the patterns of 
social change. Whether the opinion 
molder is at the University of Toronto 
(Marshall McLuhan, 55) or on Madi- 
son Avenue (David Ogilvy, 55), he shapes 
the thoughts and desires of a continent. 

Positioning the Lever. It may seem 
axiomatic that the middle-aged are in 
control. It was not always so. John 
Paul Jones was in command of his own 
ship at 21, and Pitt the Younger was 
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Prime Minister of England at 24. But 
complex technologies and lengthy pro- 
fessional studies have forced young men 
to play the waiting game. Also, they 
have lost what Lexicographer Bergen 
Evans notes was “the fastest path of 
advancement—dead men’s shoes.” In 
Europe and Asia, the old still hold 
sway. In the heart of Europe, De 
Gaulle is in full command at 75, and 
it is unlikely that Germany would defy 
ex-Chancellor Adenauer at 90. 

Power, in a far less grandiose sense, 
is one of the daily pleasures of the 
middle-ager. Adept at his job, he has 
learned how to channel his energy, and 
can place Archimedes’ lever in the 
exact spot that will shift the world a 
trifle closer to his heart's desire. 

Delight & Risk. No man in the land 
gets a higher paycheck than the middle- 
ager. The average age for incomes of 
$10,000 to $15,000 is 47, for incomes 
of $15,000 and up, 51. This makes de- 
layed pleasures possible. A man may 
have been sports-car minded for years, 
but when he climbs behind the wheel 
of a Mustang, his average age is 48. 
With no small children underfoot, hus- 
bands and wives discover the pleasures 
of each other's company, share conven- 
tion trips, take that second honeymoon 
to Europe. p 

Change is-a delight in the middle 
years. Columnist Art Buchwald, 40, 
pulled up stakes in Paris as the celeb- 
ritys celebrity, relocated himself in 
Washington, D.C., and mined it for 
satire. Astronaut John Glenn, 45, is 
a vice president of Royal Crown Cola. 
Sometimes the change is an allout risk. 
Maxwell Wihnyk, 54, was running a 
mildly profitable newspaper in Beau- 
mont, Calif., five years ago, but there 
was no joy in it. With a wife and 
three dependent children, he decided 
to go to law school. Says he: "You 
can scare the hell out of yourself liv- 
ing off capital for three years; in fact, 
the only way to do it is not to think 
about it." Armed with a degree from 
the U:C.L.A. law school, he is now set 
up in a modest but personally satisfy- 
ing law practice in Beaumont. 

It is pretty quaint to recall that 
Franklin P. Adams said: “Middle age 
occurs when you are too young to take 
up golf and too old to rush up to the 
net.” Today’s middle-agers not only dot 
the greens, they vault the net. They 
sail, ski, water-ski, skin-dive and spe- 
lunk. They swim, walk and climb. They 


“fish, hunt, camp and swarm all over 


the great outdoors from Big Sur to 
Cape Cod. They are a participating 
rather than a spectator generation. 
Before 40, one adds and feeds to 
gorge the ego; after 40, one subtracts 
and simplifies to-slim the soul. With the 
final image of one's existence even faint- 
ly-in view, the self seems pettier and 
the words "service," “love of others,” 
"compassion" not only creep into the 
middle-ager's vocabulary but add mean- 
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be a heart attack, the state of his mar- 
riage and job. But the free-floating anx- 
lety that seeps into à man's bones at 
the onset of the middle years cannot be 
pinned to any one of these specific 
causes. Cyril Connolly calls 40 the age 
of saints and suicides. Eric Berne 
(Games People Play) calls it the time 
when people play “Balance Sheet.” 

What each is saying, in his different 
way, is that it is a climactic period of 
stocktaking, an often agonizing reap- 
praisal of how one’s achievements 
measure up against one’s goals, and of 
the entire system of values one has 
lived by. What drastically confronts a 
middle-aged man at this moment is how 
the choices of the past have robbed 
him of choice in the present. 

As a young man, he was a creature 
of infinite possibilities, and his dreams 
spangled the future like stars. In his 
40s, he must live with one actuality— 
he is the fruit of his limitations. In his 
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30s, a man can still blame his luck and 
jolly himself along with the notion that, 
by unremitting work and determina- 
tion, he will lick the gods and win the 
top prizes. The gods prove intractable, 
and in his 40s, a man is forced to 
acknowledge that he has done pretty 
much what he was capable of doing. 
More depressing, he knows that he will 
have to go on doing it with -ever- 


J 


brighter, ever-younger men nipping at— 


his heels. 

Fate's Straitjacket. Just how frus- 
trated a middle-ager may feel in such a 
situation is amply documented in a book 
about the trials and torments of the 
middle years, called The Middle-Aged 
Crisis by Barbara Fried, which will be 
published in the spring of 1967. Mrs. 
Fried, 42, a psychology editor, inter- 
viewed countless middle-agers on their 
problems, and frequently encountered 
an unhappy sense of betrayal: Sure I 
feel trapped. Why shouldn’t 12 Twenty- 
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five years ago, а dopey 18-year-old col- 
lege kid made up his mind that I was 
going to be a dentist. So now here I 
am, a dentist. I’m stuck. What I want 
to know is: who told that kid he could 
decide what I was going to do with the 
rest of my life?” 

The trapped middle-ager wants to 
flee, like Gauguin to the South Seas, 
but erstwhile bankers of 45 who desert 
their Parisian families and become 
great painters are one of a kind. To 
blunt the pain of reality, he slips a 
whisky bottle into his desk and nips at 
it. (Alcoholism climbs a steep 50% in 
the 40-60 group over ages 30-39.) His 
medicine cabinet begins to look like a 
pharmaceutical display, and he retreats 
into hypochondria. Indeed, the sense 
of being straitjacketed by fate may 
contribute sizably to the cardiovascular 
and cardiopulmonary attacks that in- 
creasingly fell middle-agers. 

Race Against Time. The trapped mid- 
dle-ager is introspective, resigned, and 
rebellious all at the same time. Modern 
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literature and drama vividly depict his 
psychic desperation, from Bellow's Her- 
zog to Millers After the Fall, from 
Albee’s Virginia Woolf to Osborne’s 
Inadmissible Evidence, from the novels 
of John Marquand to the novels of 
John O'Hara. John Cheever, who 
writes of middle age with autumnal 
sadness, is its prose laureate. In 
O Youth and Beauty!, he tells of the 
ritual of Cash Bentley, a former track 
star turned 40 who, when the Saturday- 
night suburban party was guttering out 
between the empty gin bottles and the 
full ashtrays, would pile the furniture 
together in clumps and at a fri 
revolver shot, go hurdling over it. _ 
This is Cash Bentleys 
time, and he "ran it atone,- 
extraordinary to see this І 
surmount so many 
fully.” At one part 
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agers do not fight the clock as fatally ^ whether it і , intensive), Шоц | 
as Cash Bentley, but many try to turn drafting а кп ап с ose] Pi all 
it back. Some middle-aged husbands the girl is about 3o Scraper, Asst оў? could Т 
decide that not time, but their wives, the man, she is apt years Younger Аё, peed F 
are sapping their lives. This is the age more affluent Б to find him n ац DAS. 5 
of the domestic tirade, à la Virginia interesting сор considerably m 
Woolf. The wife feels neglected, the her own age ТӨШ than the be er a | 
husband feels nagged, both feel thor- membering that it M It is Worth „sious, 3 
oughly bored with each other. Accord- То Have and Have Моа Set ob^ 
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"Spectacular, dramatic апа com- 


prehensive,” says C. V. Anthony SCENE FROM MOVIE VERSION OF "VIRGINIA WOOLF" qune yo 
Adams of the Dublin Evening Home-wrecking is an inside job. Ped | 
Herald. "Every volume reads with ing to Dr. Masters and Psychologist ried and 44, and Betty, single and sing X 
such simplicity; the whole series is Johnson-in Human Sexual Response, fell in love. ; s Ailmark 
a triumph," says John Jarrett of there is a marked flagging of male po- However, the extramarital affair =f “sure t] 
“Animal Life. tency in the 40s, but it is not so much not lead straight to the divorce cOUMWli s 

physical as psychic impotence. The median divorce age in the U-- Pis ihe st 


Each book measures 8/7" x 11" 
and contains approximately 

190 pages, with about 35,000 words 
of text, with scores of paintings, 
photographs, maps, charts, 
diagrams and a complete index. 
More than half the photographs 
are in full colour. Best of all, they 


Psychoanalysts argue that both sexes 32. In the 40s and 50s, divorce 1s ma knows 
enter a sort of second adolescence in surgery, and a man Is reluctant to s toils d 
the mid-40s, but the male has more that much life out of his life. Bes von Мес 
sexual options. A kind of reverse Oedi- time sometimes taunts the older ОҮ% ү; 
pal tide may run. Where he once craved with the cruelest of jests. pays Si 
his father’s power, he may now covet the ardor of a younger eee hysical 20001 
his teen-ager son's potency. The sight find himself no match for а Шу con 
of a young couple embracing in the demands and end up mor he a oit! e 
park stabs him with a pang of envy. scious of his age than whe a 
Meanwhile, he mercilessly scrutinizes to refute it. stresses ands of 
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are very reasonably priced. Ask І 
your bookseller today to show you every sag, bulge, and wrinkle that Easing Ahead. LS may be mite 
copies of these popular and makes bis wife unappetizing. In The strains of the а. decade or WB, ring 
useful volumes I es Revolt of the Middle-Aged Man, Dr. siderably eased in es are епа Laur 

due ‘Edmund Bergler records the rebels ahead. Dramatic chang se of hole, ШЕ 


plaint: “I want happiness, love, ap- Biologically, the Send changes ШЕ 
proval, admiration, sex, youth. All this mones may phase om с menopausá | SUT 
is denied me in this stale marriage to of-life crisis and m e ast. If the ром a me 
an elderly, sickly, complaining, nagging trauma a thing of t A P 965 fedens атас 
wife. Let's get rid of her, start life all оѓ view that ерис islation On id : 
over again with another woman.” anti-discriminatory ae urishes; ee X 
Home-wrecking is an inside job.~ hiring of older men of the r o are 
The Cruelest Jest. The stage is set aged men will b ing fi 


i i itimately have ТЩ 
for the extramarital affair, frequently now legiti У after 40, wee рей Whi 
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and she fa ghi t cion will give more middle- 

| ary interests in the arts, 
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human horizon from 


3 ПЁ ight make middle age pleas- 
Clog Y ipo ^l is a reform that middle- 

lyout en 4 0 v snstitute themselves. Middle- 
© restige as well as power 

ger thas" society. They need to have 
not on a е approved by those around 
ly more {22 per than feel defensive and self- 
boys | y^. about it. What  militates 


€ set о youth Cult is intimately related 
Cy, mar, Ё merican denial of death. Europe 
MEL rg LA aped it so far by retaining the 
| | case of life. There it is recog- 
P iot each age has its unique joys 
Farms, and the entire span of life 
sued as equally precious. In the 
he Youth Cult marches from trick 
ix, the latest being a preparation 
""Great Day," by which a man 
е that grey right out of his hair. 
night be called Dorian Gray. It is 
at Dorian Gray never grew old. 
ragedy was that he never grew. 
m immortality is a pathetic mi- 
Time will not stop. In an attempt 
Sit, one merely stunts one's self. 
timate victims of the Youth Cult 
с young, some of whom believe 
Ш ліпр 25 is the outer limit of 
Mame obsolescence. The Youth Cult 
lads them into thinking that license 
dom, that untutored whims are 
b and that ever-jittering motions 
kds. Since it is the specific problem 
ШК of middle-agers to induct the 
ising young into the society of civi- 
imen, it might be a boon to all 
tations to begin by debunking the 

e and E Youth Cult. 

i mark of Humor. In attempting 
affair do aure the ground between 50 and 
АУ s dubi Stevenson once put it this 
Eis тайне students of Princeton: “What 
ant to cul, nows at 50 that he did not know 
Besides ls down to something like this: 
Ider lover, Wedge that he has acquired 
ing roused. not the knowledge of formu- 
п, he таў, orms of words, but of people, 
I physical, *tlons—a knowledge not gained 


fully сой ids but by touch, sight, sound, 
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ТНЕ 
judges need no longer waste every- 
k COURTS body's time granting lawyers postpone- 
Computerized Docket ment after postponement as they claim 
To get a personal-injury suit to jury 


a need to “discover” more facts about 
trial in the nation's clogged state courts ап opponent’s case, get themselves ab- 
now takes an average of 20 months. 


surdly scheduled to appear in several 
The rising crush of auto-accident cases different courts at once, or put forward 
causes big-city litigants to face delays any old excuse as they jockey for as- 
ranging from 23 years in Boston to  signment to a judge they like better. In 
more than five years in Chicago. Un- Los Angeles, no trial is scheduled until 
counted civil cases are now decided both sides’ lawyers agree that they are 
long after the witnesses and even the 


prepared to be present in the court- 
principals have died. All of which leads room. At that point, the lawyers sign a 
many a citizen to settle out of court for 


“certificate of readiness" and a later 
less than his due—or give up entirely. memorandum fully describing the case, 
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er delayed is justice no longer denied. 


| Thus-éGfif«congestion is j 
= eee ег oy, Msstice UDONetiona- asserting that all pretrial motions have 
< If the speedup Ncord of the Lo been made, swearing that no settlement 


An- іѕ in sight, and estimating precisely how 
long the trial will take. 
While Los Angeles cannot claim to 
ave invented the certificate of readi- 


geles County 
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~ 10,660 more cases Чап the- year t coordinated with all other trial dates 


throughout the court. Trials estimated 
to last fewer than five hours get a date 


į “the court was flo Ў ith Vi 
monthly backlog o1-21,803 ' 
day that figure has dropped 


and, equally dramatic, the avera 
lay in deine a civil case to jury 
has plummeted from 23 months: to 
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Killing an Inheritance 
When he died in Ver 
d Mahoney left 
nor children. As a resul bim 
of descent seemed to EU pa 
1 1 5 IS Su 
ing wife to all of his tiny $4,000 e 
But Charlotte Mahoney did not m or 
cent; a probate court gave everythig’: 
to his parents. Reason: Charlotte ption al 
been tried for Howard's gunshot m yandard 
der, convicted of voluntary manslaug 
ter and sentenced to a maximum p" to c 
years' imprisonment. he sole 
Since Vermont statutes do not сой 7* 
such situations, the probate court me weig 
ly invoked the old common-law rift know! 
that a slayer shall not profit from hà he \ 
crime. Charlotte stubbornly appealed jets tol 
the Vermont Supreme Court on { ref 
ground, among others, that the rule aji that n 
plied only to heirs convicted of murdiemined 
—not manslaughter. peentativ 
In a Solomon-like decision, the hig’ lightly 
state court has just upheld Charlottésuch lo 
claim to the estate. Yet she still get acquit 
nothing. After pondering precedents)? canne 
other states, the court has pinpon! 
three relevant rules: р 
> The slayer gets 
cause denial wou 2 
impose an additional рип! 
the crime. 
> The slayer gets 
sometimes criticized as 
judicial legislation." 
> The slayer is made 
trustee,” receiving full 
= while the icis о Д 
> benefits. A 
OE ЫТ the third пета Чип, 
the Vermont court eps 4 to it Ne 
slayer should not be рет ioe, SM 
prove his position by the surrent Ма 
should not be compelled to Sve pee, Perm 
Der wich he would bay. 
had been 2° Xr m 
авіа yet " 
ment, the court ruled ae taughter 
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аду : 
Mf eene on various misde- 


s "yas, the case produced a 
ry jud Fat promised to baffle pros- 
ile adn y over the country simply be- 

asa reene asked the prose- 
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B o are "national standards" 


ession? 
Bion was far from capri- 
те Supreme Court says that al- 
: Il, obscene material can lose the 
t in 196]! ech protection of the First 
Yr а ү ent whenever (among other 
State lay i clearly affronts “сопіетрога- 
his survif munity standards relating to the 
000 ема о or representation of sexual 
not gets Because obscenity is a federal 
everythit ional issue, adds the court, 
Ше Шлбагд must be national rather 
n wal. Does this really tell lower 
ximum fo" to decide obscenity cases? 
ү le sole trier of facts in the case 
Eos cove tim, Judge Greene said that he 
our тей" weigh the defendants conduct 
yn-law rift knowing the national standards 
it from hii he was to measure it. After 
appealed fS to research the question, the 
art on (plor refused to answer on the 
the rule aj that national standards should 
| of murdjtmined by the judge himself, as 
jntative of the community. 
n, the hiftlightly written opinion, which is 
Charlotiésich lower courts, Judge Greene 
ле still gelacquitted all twelve defendants. 
'ecedenisft cannot decide obscenity cases 
рілроіт роп "his own predilections and 
Ww" he said. “When a judge 
ritance MMs without evidence, he is acting 
501000101244 court of Jaw but as a censor. I 
shment f tħat role.” Holding that the 
Nof proof in obscenity cases was 
ү "lr upon the prosecutor, Judge 
inwarrantt dismissed all charges because 
| есшог failed in these cases to 
1 "àl element of the offenses." 
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S wife vainly sought dam- 
B er nhattan’s Doctors Hospital 
à so nent mental retardation 
n. The Deutsches claimed 


no ШЕ 


ighter " beth b Nurses delayed Christo- 


slayers ч ү ЭУ Pressing a towel against 
yughtel ^2 be twelve minutes—thus al- 
estat? iis SIdy doctor to arrive and 
10 inte v0 Fr Аз a result, the. child 
cted 0, pe wi cd loss of oxygen to the 
h Сено never be able to walk or 
г CM nicl’ 

бк nts f New York's most unusual 
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"We jury verdicts. The first 
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Jury awarded the couple $187,000, the 
second $158,000, the third $282,000— 
and all three verdicts were tossed out 
by the Appellate Division of the New 
York State Supreme Court. Anxious to 
avoid yet another trial, though conced- 
ing no fault whatever, Doctors Hospital 
has just settled out of court for the 
round sum of $100,000. 

In fact, the hospital had a rather 
strong case. For, like all negligence 
plaintiffs, the Deutsches had the diffi- 
cult job of proving four elusive claims: 
1) that the defendant owed the plain- 
tiff a duty of reasonable care; 2) that 
the defendant failed to perform that 
duty in the manner of “а reasonably 
prudent person" who would have fore- 
seen and avoided the consequences; 
3) that the defendant's negligence ac- 
tually as well as legally caused the 
plaintiffs injury; 4) that the plaintiff 
suffered real loss or "damage" to be 
compensated by the defendant. 

But for Him. What often troubles 
cases like the Deutsches' is the key ques- 
tion of “causation in fact’—the same 
issue that complicates cancer suits 
against tobacco companies. Clearly, the 
law cannot accept the fact that every 
event has causes reaching to the ends 
of time. The law's causation tests ask, 
for example, whether the event would 
have occurred “Би for" the defendant's 
conduct: his conduct is not a cause if 
the event would have occurred anyway. 
Though a hotel failed to install proper 
fire escapes, it is not liable for the death 
of a guest who succumbs to smoke in 
his bed. 

Unlike the requirement in criminal 
cases, proof that defendant was the 
“but for" cause need not be beyond a 
reasonable doubt; a “preponderance” 
of credible evidence will do, and com- 
mon-sense assumptions are permissible. 
Though a child might have drowned 
anyway, for instance, the absence of a 
lifeguard is presumed to be significant 
in the alleged negligence of a swimming- 
pool owner. 

But the plaintiff cannot win on mere 
possibilities. Nor can he rely on com- 
mon-sense assumptions in situations 
where only experts aré~competent to 
judge causation. In the Deutsch case, 
for example, the jury was not permitted 
to assume that brain damage resulted 
from the repressed birth, and medical 
testimony was essential. All this makes 
the plaintiffs burden of proof exceed- 
ingly hard to carry when the effect ap- 
pears long after the cause—for exam- 
ple, in dus ыы 
cancer allegedly caused by cigarettes. 
Things get really complex when there 
may be two or more possibly equal 
causes. Example: А dies from the simul- 
taneous effects of a shooting by B and 

ing by C. 
: uo Pd plaintiff's intolerable bur- 
den of proof in some multiple-cause 
situations, the courts can hold all of 
the defendants liable. This may be true 
even if multiple acts are independent 
and harmless in themselves—for exam- 


radiation sickness or in lung _ 


—— 


ple, when several defendants deposit in 
a stream minor impurities that wind up 
polluting the whole stream. Another 
possible solution in such cases is to per- 
mit the defendants to fight it out among 
themselves as to what share of the dam- 
ages each should pay. 

Subtle Compromise. Even though 
causation in fact is essential to liability, 
it does not determine it. In addition, 
there must be legal or “proximate” 
cause, a complex mixture of fact, law 
and social policy. In Indiana recently, 
a druggist sold liquor to a teen-age boy 
who then rendered a child paraplegic 
as the result of a drunken auto acci- 
dent. When the child’s guardian sued 
the druggist, he had to establish that 
the liquor sale was not too remote from 
the accident to constitute “proximate 
cause.” Fortunately for the plaintiff, the 
Indiana Supreme Court agreed, choos- 
ing not to follow decisions in several 
other states that rejected such claims. 

As if liability were not enough to baf- 
fle the wisest judges, the puzzle of ap- 
portioning damages is often nearly in- 
scrutable. Question: How much should 
a negligent motorist pay for blocking a 
fire engine on its way to a burning 
house? Answer: Only what the vanish- 
ing house was worth at the time the 
engine would have arrived if it had not 
been blocked. In New Hampshire, a boy 
once tumbled off a high bridge and 
started falling to almost certain death 
or serious injury far below. On the way, 
he struck some high-tension wires, and 
was electrocuted before he hit the 
ground. After long pondering, the court 
held the utility company liable for dam- 
ages—but only for the almost minus- 
cule sum that the boy’s life and health 
were worth when he hit the wires. Of 
such subtle compromises is negligence 
law made and ever remade. 
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Sharing the Knowledge 

When Scandinavia-loving students at 
Wisconsin’s Carroll College return to 
class this fall, they need not regret that 
their school has no classes in Norwe- 
gian. All they have to do is transfer 
temporarily to Luther College in Iowa, 
which has an excellent program in the 
language, pay not a penny more in tui- 
tion—and get full credit at Carroll for 
work done. This free transfer of stu- 
dents will be the most immediately visi- 
ble result of the newly formed Central 
Сон MORTON 


STUDENTS AT WESTMINSTER 
Doing fogether what can't be done alone. 


.— States College Association—an educa- 
mp tional combine of twelve Midwestern 


“colleges that have agreed to pool their 
resources by coordinating classes, pro- 


grams and faculty appointments. 


~~ Pressure for Excellence. Technically, 


е Central States Association is known 
consortium," which today has be- 
far the most popular way for 
‘make the most of their edu- 
lities. "There are now at 


read the wealth in the 
more in.the planning 
together that 
resident Don- 


stage. " 
we can't do alone 
ald Kleckner of ЕШ 
Chicago, which is join 


form the Mississippi Va 
tion. *Many colleges are ing 
they can gain more by cooperation 


by competition." 


44 


ich arrangements to share - 


Although the name consortium 15 
new to education, the idea is an old 
one; Harvard and Radcliffe, for exam- 
ple, have formally permitted student 
exchange and coordinated their curricu- 
lums since 1943, The major growth of 
consortiums has come within the past 
five years, as schools both great and 
small have discovered that tbe pressure 
for excellence is forcing them to look 
beyond their own campuses for help. 
This has proved particularly true in the 
field of scientific research: universities 
have been able to undertake expensive 
projects together that none of them 
could have financed alone. In one such 
coalition, twelve universities stretching 
from Florida to Texas are currently 
engaged in a geological exploration of 
the Gulf of Mexico. One of the largest 
of the consortiums is that created by 74 
schools to operate the nuclear reactors 
at the Argonne National Laboratory 
near Chicago. 

Collaboration among colleges often 
reaches clear across the country and 
even overseas. Math students at Har- 
vard have free access—via telephone— 
to a unique computer at the University 
of California's Santa Barbara campus. 
Kenyon, Oberlin and the ten other 
schools of the Great Lakes Association 
together sponsor international study 
centers for their students in Beirut, To- 
kyo, Bogotá and Guanajuato, Mexico. 

Big Brothers. Not all the consortiums 
represent agreements among equals. In 
many cases, a major university will act 
as a big brother to smaller schools eager 
to upgrade their teaching capacity. The 
huge University of Texas (enrollment: 
24,778) is the major partner in 60 
consortiums, including one that provides 
for student and faculty exchange with 
its tiny neighbor, Huston-Tillotson Col- 
lege (615 students). The University 
of Pennsylvania opens its doors to stu- 
dents from eleven smaller colleges; they 
earn a Penn engineering degree along 
with the B.A. from their own schools 
in a five-year plan. | 

The most—Ilogical consortiums are 


those arranged by small schools just a- 


few blocks-apart. In Fulton, Mo., for 
example, little William Woods and 
Westminster colleges saved nearly 15% 
on food service costs by hiring the same 
caterer. They have also agreed to share 
libraries, an auditorium and an infir- 
mary, and even to conduct joint fund- 
raising campaigns. The students, of 
course, think this consortium is just fine: 
Westminster is а men’s school, and Wil- 
liam Woods is all-girl. 

The Girl from Pitzer. Experience has 
shown that consortiums need not create 
vast impersonal multiversities; even in 
the closest alliances, colleges can and 
do preserve their individuality. One of 
the oldest such arrangements (1925) is 
the agreement that now unites Califor- 


| mia's six neighboring Claremont Col- 


Jeges near Los Angeles. Next autumn, 


for example, ү; 
re » Lind { 
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demic survival for s Key to аў 


mall liberal for 
е к x: jV: 
pm There is no question that wr h^ 
in for a permanent era of eap багйпе 


education," said Loui big highg 
dent of the Саар jn 
and University Center. "The nice ty Ке f 
uiet campus th ttle 
E vente. is e Ge about the eger 2 | 
passed over"! ў in as 
[пр SP: 
CAMPUSES — Red 
Fine, But Not Dandy Frank р 
Like many another U.S. college са 
pus, Mississippi State University jjiorced. 
Starkville has long had its own privat (A 1 
parking regulations. The school’s шіл-міпріл 
formed patrolmen, in the manner g{abia, L 
state or city cops, ticketed violator; on un 
who then paid their fines to universif with О 
authorities. Not any longer. Thanks t handyn 
a student-inspired lawsuit that went a estate; 
the way to a federal district court, thwn, two 
only way that illegal parkers can noj 
be prosecuted is through regularly Sied, Mc 
stituted courts of law. (5 boyis 
The challenge to M.S.U-'s tickelibnt dra 
system was raised last spring by 4wood 
year-old Leslie Cohen, а student һо ne 
Canada who also edited the camP adopt 
newspaper, the Reflector. After абу ; 
mulating $135 worth of tickets for ily talen 
gal parking, Cohen was summoned Of nomi 
fore a faculty discipline consili qe ; 
Much to the professors’ surprise, Rd his 
showed up with a lawyer 10 tow Абу. in 
announced that he was legally pro! 8 
ing the fines. Since he could not арр. The 
the committee's decision to other СОШ 
and was denied the privilege of a J 
trial, Cohen argued that, his fgg 
tional rights were being VIO: hre Velin 
the Pase ultimately came before ши ti ds 
judge federal panel this mon тойу, dS th 
attorneys, acting for the unive prontito) 
cided not to contest Cohen's оо, йы, 
that violators of M. U. ра courts: “Us s 
should be prosecuted In loca, issih 
For student scofflaws, 
State concession represen i 
opportunity to challenge F 
ing regulations that с пріо 
puses. They may; howe o "the de?! 
by the Pyrrhic outcome ^ cor be 
Illegal parkers W1 Pike peace 
before local justices © s is $12 
minimum fine for ticket о 
than the $2 previously i 
versity regulations. 


1965; and Dr. C. An- 
Pubs. 29, U.C.L.A. Medical Cen- 
or a п! in surgery; in Phoenix, Ariz. 
\ [а 

` W „d. Amirabass Hoveida, 46, Pre- 
е idea цате [гап since the assassination 
BES, sa 1 ur Premier Hassanali Mansur; 
ive up dis Emami-Khouei, 32, Mansur's 


Tlock inp ted, Frank Sinatra, 50, Grand 
Conclude е Hollywood's Clan; and Mia 
>y to ac 21, actress (TV's Peyton 
al-arts col ne for the third time (his last: 
E we аў, dner); in Las Vegas. After a 
18 high? th semipublic courtship, the pair 
Zet, preg” rivate jet (he from New 
ate бепой in bY Р ПЕ PERNA 
EE from Los Angeles), just in 

nice | she 5 SL. b 
t the qq for 2 five-minute ceremony by a 
ed over in а Suite at the Sands, a Vegas 
' filing spa and Sinatra pad. Wedding 
| Red Skelton said it all: “The 
f оок her thumb out of her mouth, 

frank put the ring on her finger.” 
llege ca 
vert vorced. By Robert Bolt, 41, play- 
wn privat (A Man for All Seasons) and 
hool's wir-winning film scenarist (Lawrence 
manner olbia, Doctor Zhivago): Celia Ann 
| violatog;on uncontested grounds of adul- 
› univesib with Gordon Leslie Riddett, gen- 
Thanks&handyman on the Bolts Hamp- 
at went estate; after 17 years of marriage, 

t court, tton, two daughters; in London. 

`$ сап noj 
ularly Wed. Montgomery Clift, 45, actor, 
‘ke boyish looks, lopsided grin and 
/s ticket drawl made him an instant 
ing by оой star in Red River (1948), 
udent {iho never bought his own myth, 
he Сап: adopted Hollywood for his own 
After аб not live there), and whose 
ets for A talents, which won him four 
amon nominations, kept him a star 
СОЮШ {ер а 1956 auto accident badly 


Z se o his face; of coronary arterio- 
" 45: in Ma 
Ally prod nhattan. 

t арр C 
ame i B Thomas Jefferson Williams, 73, 
je ofa Mie Argentine industrialist, one of 
is consti i men in Latin America, who 


‚ Whi, duit a bank clerk’s job to ped- 
ore a thre "ling door to door in Argentina, 


і rer ; 
nonth, sta, ‘commissions: to start his own 


| n 
5 conte, | 


s 2 go Mary L. Jobe Akeley, 80, ex- 
mig ? gil s, Pr'apher, mountaineer and au- 
- other v. ng less Jungle) who, when her 
decis! ^ (lg Akeley died on a trip to 
NI 2), took on his life's work, 
c, WHOS, Ongo, Kenya and Tan- 
AO. rate ПТ to protect Africa's van- 
> d by" y Af !lé, gave animals and funds 
= Dn ie Hall of Manhattan’s 
о „ага! History; of cere- 
Bhi, Sis; in Stonington, Conn. 
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Exciting—stirring—agitating—thrilling. 

That’s the Beatle sound. 

Whether it's exciting or calming, whether 
you are in Rotterdam or Rio, Venice or 
Viet Nam, your Asahi Pentax SV will 
capture the excitement or calm in your 
whole picture...indoors or outdoors, day 
or night...even in a howling mob of 
Beatle maniacs like this Asahi Pentax 
picture shows. 

When you look through the viewfinder 
of this camera, you see exactly what you 
are going to get on your film... because 
you are viewing and focusing through the 
taking lens. 

An accessory Clip-On Exposure Meter 
couples directly with the shutter speed 
dial for correct exposure. 

As your photography advances, you can 
select whatever you need from the com- 
plete range of superb Takumar lenses 
and accessories...for close-ups, macro- 
photography, photomicrography,  wide- 
angle or telephotography. 

Its classic design of elégant simplicity, 
light weight, compact size, ease of opera- 
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tion, meticulous construction and incom- 
parable workmanship make the Asahi 
Pentax SV one of the fastest handling 
and most versatile equipment for any 
photographic application. 

See it at your nearest camera dealer, 
or return the coupon below for complete 
illustrated information. 


ASAHI 
PENTAX 


TA7296 : 


1 Asahi Optical Co., Ltd., C.P.O. 895, TOKYO 


: Please send me further information: 


Capture 
that excitement 


with an 
Asahi Pentax SY! 
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Both TV 


Television is like magic — it's quicker th 
your eye. It deceives you into Seein an 
pictures where there aren't any 
motion where there isn't апу. ' 


How does TV work anyway ? 


TELEVISION takes advantage of 
the same characteristic of the hu- 
man eye that the movies have been 
exploiting for well over half a cen- 
tury. It's called persistence of vision, . - 
and it means that your eye retains 
an image for a fraction of a second 
after the image disappears. Try this 
simple test and you'll see what we 
mean. Take a look at the object be- 
low. Then close your eyes. Їп your 
mind's eye, you'll see its image for a 
fleeting instant before everything 
goes black. 


x авс 
and the movies mal 
of this persistence of vision to fool 


Pe 


—you'into seeing motion where there 


isn't any. They do it by projecting 
or displaying a series of still pictures 
in rapid succession, each of which 
shows aslightly more advanced step 

u n. Lf this is 
out twent} 
jur eye loses _ 
e the individual - 


Уолт 


the impression of- 


y О per: 
з. The retained image of опе 
with the new image of the ~ 


tion. When _ 
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into seeing pictures when there 
aren’t any. Magnification shows that 
this photo-engraving is composed of 
thousands of black dots. In dark 
areas, they're large and closely 
spaced; in lighter areas, they’re 
smaller and more widely separated. 
Because they are so small and so 
numerous, these dots are blended by 
your eye into a coherent picture. 


Similarly, the image on your TV 


screen is made up-of some half mil- 
lion tiny dots of light—small glob- 
ules of light sensitive silver cesium 


oxide that coat the screen. Scanned - 


by an electron beam, they emit light 
of varying intensity according to 


the brightness or darkness of the 


Scene being reproduced. In total, 
they present a mosaic of light and 


— shade that your eye accepts as а 
-~ complete picture. e 
"Now; lets pull all these facts togeth- 


er into a basic explanation of how 
—TV works. The electronic tube ofa 
TV camera (1) breaks down an image 
into picture elements, and converts 
‘the varying brightness of each ele- 
nt into a corresponding electrical, 


ombined with 


' from start to finis 


"amplification - 


__ ope 


8 : 


At home, the AM 
waves are intercepted by M 


amplified (8). At the picture tube 

it is converted back into picture К 
ments which are re-assembled 
with the help of the sync pulses | 
form a complete image...allin ju 
one-thirtieth of а second! А 


Syac Pulte 
Cireuitry 


Simplified block diagram 
of a television receiver 


: (| FEDERA 
NEC—Japan’s foremost producer. ү 
telecommunications and electron, — 
equipment—has provided over їп in a 
of the equipment used by the ату e 
television stations in Japan. Pa Ke was 
stan's TV stations are NEC-equip of La 
h, while NEC 3 pm 
broadcasting equipment rane E C 


from 100 watts to 50 kilowatts 1% tt 


be found in Australia, Indones: ae 
‘Formosa, the Philippines twel 


Cambodia, Venezuela an 
Among the technicalimpro S 
pioneered by NEC are t з та aft 
lightest image orthicon jm dad 
a fully transistorized, pune vole tH 
rated station break ir : E т 
matically cues films $7. 


orn л- 


cers and video 


THE ECONOMY 


estraint Begins : 
t of the year President John- 
mos rs have worked full time 
advise notion that drastic action 
je necessary to head off serious 
ation. But last week, as if 
an unseen conductor, the 
W аіопѕ tune changed. From 
ps aides, the Treasury and 
p the Federal Reserve Board 
warnings about the need for fiscal 


e 


2 


be 
al infi 


l 


= a 
> 
a 


WALTER BENNETT 


ldeo 
nplifier. 


f 
1c Pulsa "E 
reultry 


д 


d A FEDERAL RESERVE'S BRIMMER 
rOGuCer h era] agreement on the needs. 


slectrony, 
| over п an economy that keeps on 
yy the 10у expanding. 


pan. Рай was cause for concern. The 
J-equip f Labor Statistics reported the 
е NEC six-month cost-of-living increase 
7 720010058. Capped by a gain of 0.3% 
watts Cal’, the consumer price index 
Indonesi 1.7% in the first half of the 
“Malays. 12.9% of the 1957-59 average. 
nd Japa: Welve months ending in June, 
rovemelm. Was a hefty 24%. Industrial 
1j, on and personal income also 
amera ag lorecord levels in June. 
iched-ta y at the Top. Fretting because, 
ynsole й ANE "the economy is heating 
slides $ ME Johnson called 50 con- 
rder, ty faders to the White House 
ihe them about economizing. 
СУ Чо, he insisted, the alterna- 
Mice and wage controls (which 
nts); a huge budget deficit 
» OF new taxes (in an elec- 
Ongress has already appro- 
Ut $1 billion over the Ad- 
h requested $113 billion 
i new fiscal year. Pending 
bite ted might add an- 
Care ог so, chiefly for 
“ation and agriculture. On 
2 the Viet Nam war will 
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U.S. BUSINESS 


probably force the President to ask for 
at least $5 billion in supplemental funds 
before next June. 

If there was general agreement on 
the need to calm the economy, there 
was also plenty of argument about how 
to go at it. Last week Andrew Brimmer, 
Johnson's newest appointee to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, urged a suspension 
of the 1962 law that lets companies 
deduct from their income tax up to 7% 
of what they invest in new factories and 
equipment. Brimmer insisted that capi- 
tal spending has now reached “unsus- 
tainable levels," posing a threat of sharp 
cutbacks and a drop in the whole 
economy later. 

Shortage in the Market. The idea of 
tinkering with the tax credit worries 
many businessmen, if only because plant 
expansion often requires decisions on 
spending two or three years ahead of the 
actual outlays. “Tax and depreciation 
incentives created the boom in the first 
place,” said Chairman Willard F. Rock- 


pue- 112.9 
CONSUMER = | 
op: 


PRICE INDEX ү; 
и КИШУ 7, 


99.1 


well of Pittsburgh's Rockwell-Standard 
Corp. “If they cut down the investment 
credit they'll be ina slump much faster 
than they expect.” А 

Echoing а common sentiment, Presi- 
dent Archie K. Davis of the American 
Bankers Association demanded that 
the President send to Congress "as 
soon as possible" a detailed plan for 
cutting domestic spending and raising 
taxes “to eliminate dangerously mount- 
ing inflationary pressures.” He blamed 
“the failure of Government economic 
policies” for today’s shortage of mort- 
gage money and the interest-rate war 
between commercial banks and savings 
and loan associations. Banking, he said, 
“ig being castigated for affairs over 
which it has very little control. 

One of those “affairs” is interest rates, 


which have been forced, partly by Fed- 
eral Reserve Board action, to the high- 
est level in 35 years. In at least one 
industry—housing—this has had a far 
more serious deflationary effect than 
anyone could have intended. Housing 
starts in June fell to the lowest point 
since 1961, an annual rate of 1,288,000. 
But other areas have been far less af- 
fected by the Federal Reserve's tight- 
money policy, which has been by no 
means so restrictive as many people 
think. During the first six months of 


BANKERS ASSOCIATION’S DAVIS 
Plenty of argument over the methods. 


this year, bank loans to business ac- 
tually increased by $5.8 billion—11% 
over the same period in 1965. 

The fact is that the most inflationary 
factor in the U.S. economy is, and а 
almost always has been, Government 
spending. And though he is not the least 
bashful about urging spending restraint 
upon others, President Johnson remains 
unwilling to impose such restraint on 
his Great Society programs. 


AUTOS 
The Car with the Crumpable Nose 


For more than a year, Ford Motor 
Co. engineers have been dropping 
Thunderbirds and Mercurys nose-first ~ 
from cranes; they have also run cars _ 
into concrete barriers, then watched 
crack-ups on stop-action movie si 
As a result of the lessons 1 i 
President Arjay Miller 
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collision, crumple and be shortened by 
24 in. Through an optimum setup of 
framing, wheels, fenders, hood, engine 
and other components, Ford Safety En- 
gineer Harold Brilmyer aims to "work 
out a sequential arrangement so that 
everything collapses in a prearranged 
form." This may sound like small com- 
fort, but it could extend the duration of 
the typical collision from 90 millisec- 
onds to 125 milliseconds, cut impact 
forces by 20% to 30%, and thus reduce 
passenger injuries. 

Like General Motors’ telescoping 
steering column (Ime, Feb. 18), the 
collapsible front end is an old idea re- 
vived by the safety furor, and other 
automakers will probably follow suit. 
Ford’s is hardly a crash program—the 
new noses will go on various models 
when they are due for major restyling, 
and the changeover will not be com- 
plete until the 1971 models come out. 
But even Connecticut Senator Abraham 
Ribicoff, the auto industry's toughest 
critic in Congress, saw the move as a 
sign of Detroits growing recognition 
that “safety entails more than add-on 
features.” 


CORPORATIONS 


Going In for Outing 

Fifty miles from the nearest tele- 
phone and 40 times that far from his 
office, Businessman Sheldon Coleman, 
65, last week happily cast for salmon in 
the upper Jupiter River of eastern Can- 
ada’s Anticosti Island. Coleman was on 
Anticosti for business reasons as well as 
pleasure. Back in Wichita, Kans., he is 
president of the Coleman Co., Inc., a 
66-year-old firm that made the Coleman 
lamp and the Coleman stove famous, 
and is now expanding into a complete 


COLEMAN & FAMiLY CAMPING OUT 
For that one great day in every three. 


48 


line of “outing products.” For a tryout 
on Anticosti, Coleman brought with him 
a new two-burner stove, а new lantern 
fuel, and a new tent flooring of vinyl 
and nylon, which he spread on the rock- 
strewn ground and vigorously gave what 
he calls “the stomp test.” 

Burgeoning Market. Coleman was 
happy not only because the salmon were 
running and his new equipment worked 
well, but also because of the burgeoning 
market for his products. “One out of 
every three days,” he said, “is now a 
holiday for the ordinary workingman. 
And more people are spending their 
leisure time in outdoor recreation.” The 
trek to the outdoors has resulted in a 
multi-billion dollar U.S. market for 
recreational equipment, double what it 
was only five years ago. 

Along with lamps and stoves, Cole- 
man sells heaters, jugs and picnic chests, 
last year acquired two smaller manu- 
facturers of tents and sleeping bags. 
“Tents,” says Coleman, “are growing in 
popularity. They don’t cost much, and 
some people just like tents because they 
get close to nature in them.” This year 
Coleman acquired Regis-Trimline, Inc. 
of Milwaukee, a maker of collapsible 
camping trailers; next month the com- 
pany will open a new plant in Somerset, 
Pa., to make more of the trailers as 
well as more-tents and sleeping bags. In 
all, Coleman had first-half sales of $35.4 
million, up 31% from last year; earn- 
ings are up 20%, largely from outing 
products but also from Coleman’s other 
lines of heating and air-conditioning 
equipment. 

Disastrous Declines. All this is evi- 
dence of a dramatic change in the for- 
tunes of the Coleman Co. Sheldon’s 
father, William C. Coleman, built the 
business on a gasoline lamp that was 
cleaner and more illuminating than the 
kerosene lamps of the day; it became a 
household staple in unelectrified rural 
America. 

The New Deal and REA wiped out 
much of the demand for the lamp, and 
the company lost a lot of money. 
Sheldon Coleman, a graduate engineer 
from Cornell who had spent his college 
summers as a professional guide in Can- 
ada, helped move the family firm into 
oil space-heaters and floor furnaces. But 
once again, progress—this time in the 
form of central heating—caused a cri- 
sis. “During the decade of the "50s," he 
recalls, *the market for oil space-heaters 
and floor furnaces decreased between 
80% and 90%.” 

Sheldon Coleman became president 
in 1951, and vowed “never to get 
caught again while targeting in on a 
declining market.” He reorganized the 
company, moved it into new lines, put 
more stress on foreign business, which 
now accounts for 25% of company 
revenues, Part of the business abroad 
comes from sales of lanterns and stoves 


in underdeveloped countries. But more 
= and more, at home and abroad, it de- 
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rives from outing products for leisurely 


“living. — — x 
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BOEING (RIGHT) ON 1919 MAIL RUN ү, th 
He let go too early. re 

5019 ot 

AVIATION Hund nev 


Boeing at 50 dart in 
In 1916, Timberman William 81 19° 
ward Boeing, then 34 and already | 
venturesome millionaire with a yen{ 
get into the aircraft-building industr); A 
founded the corporation that still caos AT 
ries his name. The original capitali?" U. 
tion for today's Boeing Co. was $1002 son 
000, and the first factory facility vy the m. 
an all-but-abandoned Seattle boatyanitlet Cl 
There, Boeing first built a 3,200- Cheiro 
125-h.p., 78-m.p.h. wood and linen sdüpensiv 
plane. In the years thereafter, Boeif'sodon 
made a land-based biplane that was hich he 
U.S.s first efficient airmail carne р pair. 
helped him to win the profitable 
Francisco-Chicago route. Boeing 5 Moti 
omail 200 in 1930 was the first РШ, bu 
with retractable landing gear; his I9 R. A 
ten-passenger Boeing 247 was the U.9r 
first twin-engined commercial папа 
р1апе, апа “Ше Boeing Бїгаїоїшө 
1938 was the first transport W! f " 
ressurized cabin. i as 
: Today, the Boeing Со., under 0 м ma 
dent William M. Allen, employs ^ ate, 


D 


people in 18-countries, last year EE Wo 
billion worth of products ane ink Nd f 
On its books are $3.1 billion Ахе 


orders for everything froo o passen 


d hydrofoils to th т, Кү the 
Boeing 147 jet continent Морг, | AM 
i lone qi T. 
won Pane P other $525 n Mica 


itself to spending апо 195 
for deliveries starting їп. беа in S8 

The Boeing Со. 1S still Ё e ried н Whe 
tle, and last week the city celebratle ky, 


with a golden anniversary en. п a, Т. 

for its leading corporate |. Спа WS 

those present was an ^e was Бе WE eh. 

Juan Trippe, 67, 210 Co. into i ще 

perhaps put the Boeing Trip ре reca ба, 

historical perspective E th 
rime, JULY 7^ 


s 1934 Boeing had drawn 
four-engined bomber; the 
artment turned it down 

visionary. Boeing there- 
(08775,000 of its own money 
nt ? iane. During World War 
i the Р the famed B-17 Fly- 
|, АП the plane to which, said 
И if is republic owes more, per- 
By other in the history of 


È in the p 8, said 
^ : о spent $16 million of its 
prs d development of its 
08°) ch was to revolutionize 
ү] air travel all over the world. 
йл о of the 707 on July 15, 
P i Trippe, was among "the 
sa ich have most dramatically 
shape of things in our 

y lifetime.” 


{гей by a 1934 U.S. Govern- 
decision forcing him to split his 
, manufacturing company and 
wy thriving airmail and passen- 
wice. He therefore let go of the 
га is now known as United 
(ms, the U.S.’s largest domestic 
il ine. He became so embittered 
5014 out all his Boeing Co. hold- 
md never after 1934 played an 
раі in running his own company. 
illiam gl in 1956 at the age of 74. 
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already | 
h a yent HOBBIES 
иш, "ов, Апуопе? 


capitaig? U.S. tropical-fish fanciers, 
was sion some 23 million aquariums, 
facility wi the most popular species is the 
5 bow Characin, whose Latin han- 
a 3,200-ItiCheirodon axelrodi. Among the 
d linen settpensive is the brown Discus, or 
ter, Восій):000п aequifasciata axelrodi, 
hat was tiiich hobbyists pay $300 for a 
_carrietg8 pair. Both of these, as well as 
Wo dozen other varieties of trop- 


г; his DI К. Axelrod. At 39, Dr. Axel- 
U$S been the supreme sage on trop- 
i for so long that many people 
"45 a is in his 70s. As the largest 
ort WIM and seller of tropical fish in the 
pret a5 amassed a personal for- 
under Deine makes him several times a 
М Worms, The unlikely spawn- 
| for this thriving enterprise 
m elrod-designed three-story 
m industria] Jersey City, not 
dr y. Polluted waters of upper 
тї тау. It houses the presses of 
nico :H. Publications, named 
EM (ei Fish Hobbyist, a monthly 
\ e 130,000) that Axelrod 
PN tha he was a 25-year-old 
ont тр үегзну graduate student. 
WA “Е.Н. has turned out more 
ре Wa wit Oks and pamphlets on fish 
vas its Бе Cate Ozens of popular treatises 
He birg 29 upbringing of dogs, 

j to, On top of that, sales of 
. Pical fish a year, most of 


them bred at T.F.H. farms in Florida 
and California, have helped quadruple 
T.F.H. revenue over the past four years 
to $3,600,000. 

The son of a Bayonne high school 
math teacher, Axelrod is fluent in seven 
languages, holds degrees in mathemat- 
ics and biology. Не. reveres the late 
General Motors Wizard Alfred P. Sloan 
In the way that most naturalists regard 
Charles Darwin. At a pet-business con- 
vention in Manhattan last week, Axel- 
rod showed off fish food that would 
have intrigued Darwin. This was Tubi- 
fex Worms—ordinary sewer-variety 
worms spiked with a tasty, Axelrod- 
discovered fish-blood extract, and dry- 
frozen. Axelrod, always confident, ex- 
pects that the new product will capture 
most of the fish-food market. 

.Non-Man-Eaters. Breeding and sur- 
vival rates among fish impose the only 
major limit on T.F.H.’s sales growth, 


AXELROD IN INFESTED AMAZON WATERS 
Something of a nipper himself. 


and this is a problem that even the 
multifaceted Dr. Axelrod has not yet 
solved. Until he does, Axelrod com- 
pensates by prodding chiefs of his 14 
subsidiaries; he insists. that "even if we 
didn't do anything," sales should grow 
22% a year. He awards Cadillacs to 
those whose sales grow 50%, makes it 
clear that anyone. whose gain falls be- 
low 22% “gets canned.” 

Axelrod undertakes yearly expedi- 
tions to the tropics. In the Amazon 
jungle, his favorite fish-finding territory, 
he delights in swimming in piranha- 
infested rivers just to prove that pira- 
nhas (which he sells for $50) are not 
man-eaters. Їп fact, about tbe only 
place he finds hazardous is the U.S., 
where he lives in an expensive, theo- 
retically bombproof, glass-and-concrete 
house on the Jersey shore. There, with 
unlisted phone numbers and safe from 
advice-seeking laymen ` and other 
“bores,” Axelrod can, and does, toss off 
as many as four T.F.H. booklets over 


a weekend. 
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MERGERS 
From Food to Films 


“I suppose,” says Nathan Cummings, 
“that there isn’t a week that goes by 
that I don’t look at somebody’s busi- 
ness.” Cummings, who will turn 70 this 
fall, is a Canada-born, Chicago-based 
connoisseur of fine art and fine com- 
panies. His Consolidated Foods Corp. 
(Time, June 24) has made corporate 
acquisitions and become a food-indus- 
try behemoth, with sales last fiscal year 
of $830 million. Last week Cummings 
announced the result of his latest look 
into somebody else’s business. Consoli- 
dated agreed on a merger in which, for 
$140 million in stock, it will acquire 
United Artists Corp. 

Long Step. For Cummings and Con- 
solidated, taking over the best money- 
maker in the motion-picture industry 
($12.8 million earnings last year on 
revenues of $193.7 million) is a long 
step. Until this year, Consolidated lim- 
ited its acquisitions to the food-process- 
ing business. The United Artists merger 
will not only put Consolidated over the 
billion-dollar sales mark this year but 
take Cummings into nonfood fields with 
vast possibilities. “We believe,” said 
Cummings, that "the merger with 
United Artists is the most important di- 
versification made by our company 
since its founding 27 years ago." 

'The merger is important for United 
Artists too. Chairman Robert S. Benja- 
min and President Arthur B. Krim, who 
form a kind of Alphonse-and-Gaston 
partnership, in 15 years have sponsored 
one of the most remarkable comebacks 
in show business. Organized in 1919 by 
Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks Sr., 
Charlie Chaplin and D. W. Griffith, 
United was losing $100,000 a week by 
1951. Lawyers Benjamin and Krim 
(law partners of Louis Nizer) took 
over, encouraged talented independent 
producers to make good films for 
United to bankroll and distribute. The 
list has since included such successes 
as Marty, High Noon, The African 
Queen, West Side Story, Tom Jones, 
and lately The Russians Are Coming 
and Khartoum. United backed two 
Beatle pictures, has made $10 million 
on them. On four James Bond films, 
its $13 million investment has so far re- 
turned $124 million. 

Opportunity Broadens. Wall Street is 
leary of the movie industry because it 
so often soars and dips on hit movies 
or bombs. In spite of success, United’s 
price-earnings ratio has stayed low, and 
its opportunity to grow has been ham- 
pered. Now, with financial backing fr 
stronger Consolidated, it will b 
to explore such fields as tel 
books, magazines and musi 
Under the Cummings 
centralized mana: n 
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WEST GERMANY 


А Little Planning 

As the postwar director of West Ger- 
many's shell-shocked economy, Ludwig 
Erhard rejected the remedy that a great 
many experts recommended for such a 
situation—a rigidly planned economy. 
With the rubble all around him, he be- 
gan extolling the virtues of free enter- 
prise and launched what has since come 
to be known as the Wirtschaftswunder 
(economic miracle). As recently as 
1961, Erhard publicly deplored the fact 
that “there are still traces of the eco- 
nomic planners mentality їп our 
economy." 

Now Erhard is Chancellor, and with 
some of the Wunder gone out of the 
Wirtschaft, he has turned toward the 
kind of planning that he used to say 
could cause only "friction and disturb- 
ance." It still amounts to far less con- 
trol than the French system, which has 
government-set production goals, but it 
is much more than the Erhard of only 
a few years ago would have tolerated. 

Presently before the Bundestag is an 
Erhard-backed bill that will tighten cred- 
it controls by allowing the federal gov- 
ernment and West Germany's central 
bank to decree one-year restrictions on 
the amount of public and private bor- 
rowing. Beyond that, both the federal 
and state governments will be freed 
from constitutional obligations to bal- 
ance their budgets; instead, they will be 
able to run surpluses or deficits, depend- 
ing on whether the economy needs to be 
speeded up or slowed down. Both fed- 
eral and state governments will be re- 
quired to present long-term (probably 
five years) coordinated investment 


plans; at present, the Bonn government 
is not able to even get information from 
the states about their spending pros- 
pects, much less influence them. Also 
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Pride, politics апа a penchant for living beyond means. 
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under the new legislation, the govern- 
ment will be able to vary tax-deprecia- 
tion allowances in order to stimulate or 
soothe the economy. 

All this comes as bitter medicine to 
Erhard, but he has little choice. The 
cost of living went up 4.5% during the 
twelve months that ended in April. 
Spending by government, both federal 
and state, was bloated by 12% in 1965, 
much more than the still substantial 
growth of 8.4% in the gross national 
product. Erhard himself has been booed 
by coal miners in the Ruhr, whose in- 
dustry is threatened by the Europe-wide 
revolution in oil, natural gas and atom- 
ic energy. The coal malaise has spread 
to steel—partly because the steel com- 
panies themselves produce 40% of 
West German coal—with the result that 
Krupp and other producers have begun 
to cut back working hours. And so, Free 
Enterpriser Erhard has clearly come to 
decide that a little government plan- 
ning is better than none. 


CANADA 


Dependent & Discontented 

Canada Owes its prosperity in great 
part to its close economic ties with the 
U.S. This relationship, which has 
helped give the country the world’s sec- 
ond-highest living standard (after the 
U:S.), is also a source of resentment. 
Now, Canada is engaged in a national 
debate over what, if anything, should be 
done about it. And last week the prob- 
lem took the form of a hassle between 
the U.S. and Canada about banking. 

Biting a Bank. The present phase of 
the conflict started two months ago 
over a book by former Finance Min- 
ister Walter Gordon, who remains an 
influential leader of Canada’s govern- 
ing Liberal Party. In A Choice for 
Canada, Gordon argued that the coun- 
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Because of its punitive tone, {һе jJurif-pr« 
provoked a strong protest in Washint by | 
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two Caravelles, seven DC-6-Bs and 70 
highway buses. ' 

Divine Comedy. Krogager keeps 
prices church-mouse cheap: a week- 
long, all-expense trip to Rhodes costs 
$103; a 19-day Tjaereborg bus tour of 
eight cities, including Moscow and Ber- 
lin, costs $125. Krogager plows most 
earnings back into the companies, 
whose plant and equipment are now 
worth $45 million. His Sterling Air- 
Ways, run for him by a onetime SAS 
pilot, has on order two more Caravelles 
and a DC-6-B. Krogager is also build- 
ing an eleven-story hotel on Spain's 
Costa del Sol and planning another on 
Rhodes. The company is about to rent 
а computer for data processing to sup- 
plement Krogager's staff of 65. 

The pastor got into the travel busi- 
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TRAVEL AGENT-PASTOR KROGAGER 
Firmly on the road at church-mouse prices. 


ness almost by divine comedy. Eager 
to make a tour of Spain in 1949 but 
too poor to swing it, Krogager signed 
up 70 Jutlanders for the trip, went 
along, with expenses paid, as their 
guide. In Segovia, Krogager forgot the 
name of an inn where the group had 
contracted to eat dinner. He took the 
travelers to another place—only to be 
confronted at meal's end^by the irate 
owner of the scheduled restaurant, who 
demanded payment for the uneaten 
meal. In the red by $150 as a result, 
Krogager decided to recoup the next 
year by scheduling a trip to Oberam- 
mergau. When 450 tourists signed up, 
he decided that there was a future in 
vel business. 
God & Caesar. Churchman Krogager 
keeps God's business and Caesar's nice- 
ly separated. Technically, he is only a 
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-raged Consten officials charged it with 


consultant to Tjaereborg, though he has 
the consent of his bishop and elders to 
consult as much as he wants. When 
other travel agencies complained about 
his growing activity, Denmark's Min- 
istry of Ecclesiastical Affairs itself an- 
nounced that there was no conflict be- 
tween church work and tourism. 

Krogager wears a wristwatch with 
builtin alarm; when it rings during 
business conferences, he leaves to at- 
tend his pastoral duties for the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Denmark's 
national church. Along with separate 
Sunday services in the towns of Tjaere- 
borg and Sneum, Krogager also works 
the 41-асге farm where he lives with ul 
his wife Gorma, a former actress, and Hi 
Daughter Kirstine-Louise, 19. Krogager | 
prefers not to ask for a curate to help 
with the church work in his flourishing 
parishes. “I am the only pastor in Den- 
mark," he says, “who cannot allow 
himself to ask for an assistant. They 
would look at me and say, 'So you're 
too busy making money, eh? ” 


COMMON. MARKET 


A Blow for Freer Competition 
While Common Market planners pur- 
sue their goal of free trade, business- 
men of the six member nations have 
continued an older tradition: that of 
boundary-crossing deals through which 
manufacturers, in order to sandbag their 
competition, award exclusive sales 
rights to retail distributors. Now, in a 
long-awaited decision involving one such 
arrangement between Grundig, a West 
German electronics giant, and Consten, 
a French retail distributor, the Com- 
mon Market has moved to topple the | 
restraint-of-trade tradition. |! 
Under а 1957 agreement, Grundig (| 
gave Consten exclusive rights to sell its 
ТУ sets, tape recorders and other prod- | 
ucts in France in return for Consten’s | 
promise not to handle competing | 
brands. Grundig thus sewed up a $14 It 
million share of the French consumer Li 
electronics market. Free from compe- 
tition, Consten could sell Grundig prod- 
ucts at mark-ups as high as 50% —dou- 
ble what German retailers were get- 
ting. So sweet was the deal that in 1961, 
when another French firm started un- 
derselling Consten with Grundig wares 
bought from German wholesalers, out- 


unfair practices in a French court—to 
their later chagrin. Asked for an opin- 
ion on the case, the EEC in Brussels 
brushed aside bitter German protests, 
decided that the Grundig-Consten deal 
created “a monopoly within French ter- 
ritory" in violation of Common Ма 
free-trade accords. The Market’s 
of justice in Luxembourg 
ruled the exclusive dealershi 
Though French courts 
decide the Consten-Gr 
are expected to” 
precedent, whic 
30,000 
ments i 
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Sweet Light from a Dark Casino 


As film festivals go, the biennial splash 
at the baths of Karlovy Vary, Czecho- 
slovakia, seldom causes more than a 
ripple of interest in the world of cin- 
ema. Last week, however, the centuries- 
old spa—known as Carlsbad when Dos- 
toevsky used to gamble away rubles at 
the casino, while the crowned heads 
of Europe took the waters to prolong 
their reigns—was jammed with film 
buffs, critics, buyers and distributors 
from all across Europe and the U.S. 
None of them had anything more than a 
peripheral interest in the dreary assort- 
ment of 42. films from such ersatz Holly- 
woods as Mongolia and Tunisia that 
were officially in competition for Kar- 
lovy's Crystal Globe Award. Instead, the 
moviemongers spent their days traipsing 
off to small, crowded screening rooms, 
tucked away on cobbled side streets or 
in sedate hillside sanatoriums, to see the 
latest work being produced by the host 
country. 

Czechoslovakia is the latest country 
to have splashed up a new wave of 
fresh, original films by a coterie of tal- 
ented directors and writers. “It’s not a 
wave, it’s a flood,” proudly says Jan 
Kadár, whose The Shop on Main Street 
(co-directed by Elmar Klos) won this 
years Oscar as the best foreign film. 
Within the past three weeks, two other 
Czech films have opened in Manhattan, 
and an astonishing 55 more have been 
acquired for U.S. distribution in the 
near future. Already festooned with 
garlands of laurels from European com- 
petitions, Miloš Forman’s The Loves 
of a Blonde has been chosen to open 
the annual New York Film Festival 
at Lincoln Center this fall. 


ECHOVA. 2 
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"Oh" for an Answer. At their best, 
the new Czech films combine a zest 
for cinematic experimentation with a 
thematic audacity and wry humor that 
is surprising in a Communist culture. A 
recurrent motif of the Prague cinemak- 
ers is the plight of the dogged indi- 
vidualist who bombards society with 
question marks, and usually receives 
“Oh” for an answer. Black Peter, For- 
man’s first feature film, is a droll de- 
fense of an aimless Czech teen-ager, 
who drifts from senseless jobs to hope- 
less dance-hall encounters to empty lec- 
tures at home. In the devastating sym- 
bolism of Joseph Kilián, by 30-year-old 
Director Pavel Juráček, the protag- 
onist borrows a cat from a pet shop 
and is entangled in a bleak, Kafkaesque 
nightmare while trying to return it. 
Painting a surprisingly harsh portrait of 
Communism's common man, Evald 
Schorm, 34, debunks bureaucracy with 
unmuffled freedom in his Courage for 
Every Day. Chosen by a magazine as 
the exemplar of the socialist ideal, a fac- 
tory worker stumbles over every slogan, 
ends by trying to numb his senses with 
sex and alcohol. 

Giving life to such themes, the Czechs 
frequently blend.the understated docu- 
mentary techniques of cinéma vérité 
with a slice-of-life narrative style that 
suggests rather than tells, synopsizes 
rather than expounds. Ivan Passer’s In- 
timate Lighting, for example, is an all 
but plotless comic gem about a concert 
violinist and his doxy who go off to 
spend a country weekend with friends. 
Seemingly as improvised as jazz, the 
film breathes like life itself, reflecting a 
family warmth and a humanist feeling 
for nature that recalls the work of 
France’s Jean Renoir. In Véra Chytilo- 
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Y. have a copy of TIME in your hands right now, 
so you're sure of being informed of what the world | 
is doing this week. | 

But what about next week? | 

If TIME doesn't come to your home each week | 
addressed personally to you, there may be weeks 
when it’s inconvenient—or impossible—to get a copy. 

The most convenient way to assure TIME for 
yourself every week is to become a subscriber. 

You needn't fill out any forms or send money 
abroad to get TIME by subscription. Your local sub- 
scription dealer will be pleased to handle all details 
for you. 

He'll see to it that TIME with its wealth of news 
will come regularly each week to your home. 

Or you may send your payment direct to TIME 
at the address shown for your country in the rate 

column which appears in a front page of this issue. 
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€ The publisher, hoping that it will stir 
Guns Unlimited as much commotion as Silent Spring, 
LUE eer ars by сы Nigel Carson’ pem аалы insect 
Bakal. 392 . McGraw-Hill. $6.95. ; d ccu E 
pagas Worse than War. Bakal offers some 
A well-regulated Militia, being neces- unnerving statistics to back his thesis 
sary to the security of a free State, the that firearms have become a national 
right of the people to keep and bear menace. Firearm fatalities amount to 
Arms, shall not be infringed. 17,000 each year—5,000 murders and 
When the Founding Fathers wrote 12,000 accidents and suicides. Since 
Article II of the Bill of Rights, they 1900, guns have brought death to ap- 
considered that the right to bear arms proximately 750,000 people in the U.S., 
was eminently sensible for a sober peo- considerably more than the 530,000 
ple who had to tame a raw land with Americans killed in all U.S. wars. Many 
hundreds of perilous frontiers. The U.S. of the criminal killings would have oc- 
of 1966 has no marauding Redcoats or curred anyway—a person bent on mur- 
redskins, but it still has plenty of guns. der could always use another weapon— 
Firearms can be bought by any kook or but the easy availability of guns un- 
crook in Maryland pawnshops, in Texas doubtedly swelled the total. 
sporting-goods stores or from any one Almost half of the guns used in mur- 
of hundreds of mail-order houses—as ders in 1963 and 1964 were bought— 
the assassination of President Kennedy with shocking ease—through the mail. 
tragically illustrated. Forty-two states do not require persons 
This angry book by a Manhattan to get licenses to buy hand guns, and in 
public relations man, who has also writ- those states and areas with licensing 
ten half a dozen magazine articles on laws, almost anyone who has the price 
the subject, is the first ever aimed solely of a pistol can get one. In Washington, 
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at the problem of arms control within D.C., police checked 200 persons who Like a Kyrie of Kiev, праб bety 
the U.S. Even before publication it had received mail-order guns, found м (his mist 
provoked a flurry of attention from gun 25% of them had criminal records. In Belligerent Young Bard jench’s F 
manufacturers, sportsmen's clubs, self- New Jersey, the Paterson Morning Call gin by th 
styled patriotic organizations, and the last November marked the second anni- ANTIWORLDS by Andrei Voznesenjp eyewitn 


700,000-member National Rifle Asso-  versary of President Kennedy’s assassi- CE by. W. Н. Auden, Richart passio 
ciation, all of which are opposing a bill, nation by ordering a .38-cal. revolver ilbur, Stanley Kunitz and others. \gitushenk 


now in a Senate subcommittee, that by mail in the name of L. H. Oswald. pages..Basic Books. $4.95. (primaril 
would put stiffer federal limits on the It was promptly delivered. Poetry, like steam, is made uel wit 
import and sale of firearms. Bakal's work Though the Federal Firearms Act pressure. In Russia the pressure of med with 


seems certain to become one of the prohibits the mailing of hand guns, ex-  talitarian control on a rapidly ena early . 


most widely debated books of the year. cept to military officers, policemen, ing spirit of freedom keeps poetry hice is pol 
иен wies Government watchmen and other au-  ing-hot. Evgeny Evtushenko first {ПУ 
ui thorized persons, mail-order dealers his stack back in 1957, and since thee descr 


commonly: get around this barrier by vigorous young poets have come geyst me is be 
shipping pistols and revolvers by com- ing out of the masses with a freque Nite, ce 
mon carriers and commercial delivery alarming to the Soviet regime. p yoi 
services. No federal law requires the One of these belligerent young bal ДО 


shippers to question the qualifications — 33-year-old Andrei Voznesensky, 1 are 

of the buyer or notify police. Some rivals Evtushenko in popularity. His 2 6 wor 
dealers also offer a variety of heavy, est volume of verse ran up an ай ot . 
war-surplus antitank guns and bazoo- sale of 100,000 in Russia, and his H unm 
kas. One youngster with a mail-order lic readings have packed a Mos j^ do 
bazooka shot several thousand dollars’ sports palace with 14,000 bellowing I SEND 
worth of transformers off utility posts etry buffs. What is more, їп these n rep 
before he was arrested. Four California adequate and sometimes redou d eve 


i ; ; гопош е по 
youths, using а 20-mm. antitank gun translations, Voznesensky (P urpastlle self? 


bought for $150, shot a blast that set fire Voz-nes-yen-ski) considerably He isen wri 

to part of the Angeles National Forest. Evtushenko in poetic cap aul lytic pl "We Це 
ОЁ Target. Like many polemics, Ba- — disputably the most Powe S oy, | But to. 

kal’s book is weakened by intemperate to appear In Russia since ems Dn bs 


tone, Sunday supplement style, exag- A Foot on Broadway? © 
gerations and errors, It is obviously not  Voznesensky, made MEE 
true that “guns are made only to put а day. At eleven p 25 0 he publi! 
bullet through a living body, in order to man's protége, an 2 oks of Vere 
kill." Most ammunition sold in the 0.5. the first of his Byes 5 ү 
each year is shot up by skeet- and 1959 he was то nO ov W 
trapshooters, rifle-match enthusiasts and serious trouble. е a5 à “bourg 
wood-lot plinkers—gunmen no more him hammer die jack | jox | 
bloodthirsty than golfers or bowlers. formalist," and d “one foot in dus Par n 
Yet that does not detract from the  bayed that he ha ther on Broa 
main point: U.S. gun laws are an inef- Street and ШО үр an ped ith, N 
fective muddle, and the nation would Then the tone € s ретт!” В 


hat he ! 


ilo; uid ; : ns А 
Eo NE benefit from stricter enforcement of ex- — this year ат his poems a 
FIREARMS SALE IN SANTA MONICA, САМЕ, _ isting laws and sterner controls to keep tour the vee s were à 5 as» Я 
Murder through the mail. arms out of irresponsible hands. The reading TIME: ju 2% " 
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г. А stocky little fellow 

ser own hair and the eyes of 
ef, Voznesensky stumbled 
| Cong Jost delivery boy. Yet 
j e efore the microphone, he 
[00 though a mighty wind had 
jas pim. His eyes blazed, his 
fj into ide, and out of his small 
08, 2 pig dark golden tremolo 

| in the theater like a 


S B^ icrophone. The imagery and 
* vid are startling, precise, modern. 
ап airplane," he writes, "the 
yailed/ Rectangular, like a barge 
T tug." And again: "Radio-like, 
f jies curled/ With his green eye 
fo the world. 4 

vot on the Gas. Strong images 
strong emotions. Voznesensky is 
[excited by "godless/ baseball- 
l/sasoline-hazy/ America!” А pas- 
е patriot, he is also a ferocious 
f f Communism. In a horrendous 
Е printed in 1963, he likens the re- 
;etween the Russians and their rul- 
‘that between Peter the Great and 
{his mistresses. Having cut off the 
J еле head, the czar snatched it 
ain by the hair and then, accord- 
znesens? eyewitnesses, kissed the bloody 
n, Richam passionately on the lips. Un- 
thers. 1gitushenko, however, Voznesensky 

ipimarily a political poet. He is 

"nb ad d with politics because he is 
ч fined with the suffering it causes, 
ily e Ша early comprehends that not all 
Voetry pipe is politically produced. In one 
first bles, MOst dreadful and beautiful 
since 1 describes how 
me реу Пё is beating a woman. 
11) on century, no end to this. 
| ШШ, you say. Are you telling me? 
yung ba (Че no religions, 
nsky, m no revelations, 
ty. His йе women. 
n adva 
id his ille Stars? Rattling in the sky 
a Mosdl'ihdrops against black glass, 
lowing B? down, 
nese al] they cool 
edoubt IH fevered forehead. 
rono unge nothing beyond the stars, 
y Sur T Ye, Self? Voznesensky is not sure. 
y. He P a Writes like a Western existen- 
de | hu Were not born to survive, 
er^ ye tO step on the gas.” And 
t he is Jt quon live, you burn." But in 
à ys finest poems he leaps spec- 
slit. o transcendence and, in lines 
< verse | To aphysical if not directly re- 
j he WIN, e S, toward a God he can- 
went alli Perience, 

at punctuated Pushkin . . . 
erty) 4 whistling trajectory to 
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A Peculiar Passion 


CHINESE FOOTBINDING by Howard S. 
Levy. 352 pages. Rawls. $10. 


‚ A forest maiden of Indian legend had 
tiny faun feet that left footprints in the 
form of lotus blossoms. A 10th century 
emperor of China, delighted by the tale, 
commanded one of his concubines to 
bind her feet in a faunlike configuration 
and dance among the p«tals of a giant 
golden lotus. The emperor's concubine, 
if Chinese tradition is Correct, was the 
Judas deer who led millions of Chinese 
women down a thousard-year trail of 
torture. The cruel custom of footbind- 
ing spread rapidly from court to com- 
mons, and continued unabated until Sun 
Yat-sen’s revolution of 191. After that, 
it disappeared so rapidly that no West- 
ern sociologist investigaed a practice 


БЕ ——— 
|. 


po 


j FEET FIRST IN OLD CHINA 
Monkey. bones for the Judas deer. 


that exemplified a sadomasochistic cast 
of character and civilization and illus- 
trated more drastically than the Ubangi 
lip what monstrous things a woman will 
do to make herself attractive. 

The Advantages. АП available facts 
about footbinding are presented by 
Howard Levy, an eminent U.S. sino- 
logue, in the first history of the subject 
printed in the West. The bound foot, 
says Levy, was both a means of hob- 
bling women and an emblem of con- 
spicuous leisure. Only a man of means, 
the Chinese thought, could afford a wife 
so badly crippled that she could hardly 
walk. Yet the principal appeal of the 
practice may come as a shock to West- 
erners. Levy states flatly that footbind- 
ing survived, despite its anatomical and 
emotional horrors, because the Chinese 
for more than a thousand years were a 
nation of foot fetishists who adored the 
pedicule with a peculiar passion. 225 

Binding usually began when a girl 
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except for occasional contractions because of 
space fitting. This edition is neither censored 
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New Vork, N.Y. 10020. Printed by Dai Nippon 
Printing Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. 
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was five years old. Her feet, softened in 
a broth of monkey bones, were com- 
pressed in a bandage two inches wide 
and ten feet long The four lesser toes 
were folded back under the sole, and 
the front of the foot was drawn back 
toward the hee] until the instep col- 
lapsed upward into a grotesque ball of 
bone. The process sometimes required 
four years to complete, and during all 
that time the foot suppurated and the 
girl lived in punishing pain. Sometimes 
a child died oi gangrene or blood poi- 
soning. At last, the foot was reduced to 
what foot fanciers called a “golden lo- 
tus"—a pale grub of flesh about four 
inches long, less than an inch wide, and 
arched *like a ady's eyebrow." 

The lotus’ sze made balance precari- 
ous, and its tenderness made walking 
painful. The withering of the foot 
caused a withe-ing of the calf and some- 
times dangerotsly distorted the curve of 
the spine and the position of vital or- 
gans. The Chinese believed, however, 
that by shiftirg muscular strain from 
the, lower leg to the hip region, the 
process considerably increased the size 
of a woman's thighs and buttocks and 
permanently strengthened the pelvic 
muscles, alterations much appreciated 
by Chinese mea. 

And the Shoe, The object of supreme 
adoration was'the bound foot itself. It 
was caressed with an intensity and in- 
genuity that often make this volume 
read like a Chinese Kinsey report. The 
cult of the lotus inspired a corollary cult 
of the shoe. Many a young man slept 
with a slipper that belonged to his be- 
loved—indeed, an elderly Chinese am- 
bassador to Moscow made no secret of 
the fact that he carried a trunk of tiny 
shoes and, as Levy puts it, “privately 
amused himself with them.” 

To separate the Chinese from such 
dubious delights, Sun Yat-sen and his 
followers included abolition of footbind- 
ing in a portmanteau program of femi- 
nine emancipation. Even then, millions 
of women obdurately refused to un- 
bind—and not only because letting the 
feet out was almost as painful as. bind- 
ing them up. They simply feared that if 
they lost the lotus they would lose their 
man. As it turned out, most men were 
secretly pleased to have a wife who 
could also stand up and do housework. 


Minor Masterpiece 


A VOICE THROUGH A-CLOUD by Den- 
ton Welch, 254 pages. University of Tex- 
as. $3.75. 


Literature was conscious of no loss 
when Britain’s Denton Welch died in 
1948 at the age of 33. A gaunt, gifted 
art student, he had been invalided at 
20 when a motorist crashed into his 
bicycle, fracturing his spine. Often un- 
able to paint, scarcely able to walk, he 
took up his pen and wrote two books 
of stories, two fictionalized autobiogra- 
phies of boyhood, a lengthy journal and 
this brilliant, terrible novel. Published 


"| in England: in 1950, it received scant 
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DENTON WELCH (SELF-PORTRAIT) | 
Plaint of pain, fear and despa. | 
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^| Water makes a better life | 


ing bro Ñ . р 1 
s, mid tate water is essential to our daily life and health. Water to spare means not only life, but a better life—pools where bd 
opes, еп сап play, cool fountains of beauty in our parks and gardens, a refreshing shower or bath whenever we want it. 


ever i ties grow bigger, and as standards of living and health grow better, so the need for more water assumes vital 
a i- ГА 


Mortance 

i ici age ` . n 
t comes} "icipating a twofold increase in demand by 1970, Tokyo water authorities will double the city's water supply capa- 
;tisepti d Enn каази bility before the end of 1966—introducing an extra 2,600,000 tons per day. 


Hitachi pumps have made this tremendous increase possible. Three 6,200: kW 
pumps (biggest in the world, each capable of delivering 66,050 U.S. gallons per 
minute) and four 3,600 kW pumps will go into operation in October this year. Auto- 
1 matically controlled for efficient service and low power consumption, they have 
| been specially developed by Hitachi engineers who even now are designing bigger 
pumps and equipment for the city's future needs. i К | 

Advanced pumping equipment is just one example of Hitachi's constant aim to 
ti improve and develop new and better products for progress and prosperity. Ina — 
| field ranging from heavy electrical, industrial, and transportation equipment, to 
precision electronic instruments, scientific apparatus and household appliances, . 
Hitachi sets the pace, anticipating the needs of tomorrow, today! A^. a 


аск 6 
"200 kw Pumps at Tokyo's Asaka pumping station. 
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E к pu (Es xe Citibankers at ‘ 
Bom he rieht bank in the right pl 
In Bombay—the right bank in the right place 
In the background, "The Gateway of India." Up front: some of the p 
Citibankers who provide a banking gateway to India for businessmen with m- 
tcrests there. In Bombay, Madras, New Delhi, and in two branches in Calcutta, 
376 resident Gitibankers offer broad experience in international banking — 
plus a grasp of Indian trade and economic conditions that dates back to Quy first 
branch 1n India in 1903. Complete banks-on-the-scene in 45 Countries on 9 con- 
tinents make Citibank the right bank in the right place to serve you. 
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' and a fresh taste—always! 
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TELEVISION 


Wednesday, August 17 
WEDNESDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 
E * Yul Brynner, Helen Hayes 
i id Bergman retell the story of 
pr Russia's star-crossed Princess 
qasid for which Bergman won а 
ja 


s6 Academy Award. 


Friday, August 19 
AL FOOTBALL LEAGUE (CBS, 9:30 
conclusion). In an exhibition 
the St. Louis Cardinals defend 
ves against Quarterback Johnny 
nd the Baltimore Colts. 


NATION 
t 


[sel 
litas 4 
Saturday, August 20 
WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 
40 p.m.). The National A.A.U. Men's 
door Swimming and Diving cham- 
onshi ps at Lincoln, Neb., plus a repeat 
| the whiz-bang U.S. Air Force Fighter 
erceptor Rocketry Meet at Tyndall Air 
се Base, Fla. 


ABC'S 


Sunday, August 21 

[ОК UP AND LIVE (CBS, 10:30-11 
in). "Games of God"—Part 6. Viola 
kolin, creator of Chicago's Game Thea- 

conducts a new form of theater in 
lich the audience, rather than players, 
ticipates. 
DISCOVERY ‘66 (ABC, 11:30-пооп). "Dis- 
very Goes to West Berlin” to talk with 
brman children from the bilingual John 
‚ Kennedy School on their reactions to 
ie Wall, their thoughts about Nazi Ger- 
any and their views of Germany's fu- 
re. Repeat. 
(BS SPORTS SPECTACULAR (CBS, 2:30-4 
m) In a triple-header, CBS watches 
$ surfers competing in the Duke Kaha- 
moku Surfing championships at Maka- 
Beach, Hawaii, then covers the- North 
erican Gymnastic championships in 
fontreal, and refreshes football fans’ 
fmories with highlights of the Baltimore 
ul! 1965 season. 
MEET THE PRESS (NBC, 3:30-5 p.m.). A 
mt interview with six prominent civil 
Mts leaders: Dr. Martin Luther King 
E Roy Wilkins, Whitney Young, Stokely 
mimichael, Floyd B. McKissick and 
ts Н. Meredith. 


|). "Siege at Malta" recounts-the-hero- 
Sand made by the citizens of the tiny 
Miterranean island under incessant at- 
к by the German and Italian air forces 
mg World War II. 

WHE SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9-11 
i ) Joanne Woodward's 1957 Acad- 
M Award-winning performance in The 
|. © Faces of Eve, supported by David 
fyne and Lee J. Cobb. 


ks Tuesday, August 23 

ik NEWS SPECIAL (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
М Sevareid attempts to explain the 
(ү American love-hate relationship 
ls melon Franklin's time to, as he 
Dena," the present irritation." “Our 
E tou the French" will be represented 
М Cl; Frenchmen of strong opinions: 
hy. 3ude Servan-Schreiber, general di- 
Rye. 9f Les Echos, a pro-De Gaulle 
› his cousin Jean-Jacques Servan- 


lreib 
iber, general director of L'Express, 


Pl times E D.T. 
E. 
E 


ichigan Ave., Chicago, 


fy НЕ TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
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an anti-De Gaulle magazine; Pierre Gal- 
lois, retired air force general and chief 
exponent of France's independent nuclear 
striking force; and Jacques Rueff, gold- 
standard devotee and De Gaulle’s eco- 
nomic mentor. Repeat. 


THEATER 
Straw Hat 


Broadway's biggest hits are almost al- 
ways musicals, and the melodies linger on 
through the summer theater circuit: 

BEVERLY, MASS. North Shore Music The- 
ater: The Merry Widow, through Aug. 20. 

HYANNIS, MASS. Cape Cod Melody Tent: 
Oliver!, through Aug. 20. 

MOUNTAINDALE, N.Y. Mountaindale Play- 
house: The Three Penny Opera, through 
Aug. 21. 

HADDENFIELD, N.J. Camden County Mu- 
sic Fair: The Sound of Music, through 
Aug. 20. 

PITTSBURGH. Civic Light Opera Company: 
Guys and Dolls, through Aug. 20. 

DEVON, PA. Valley Forge Music Fair: 
The Pajama Game, through Aug. 20. 

TANNERSVILLE, PA. Cherry Lane Play- 
house: Annie Get Your Gun, through 
Aug. 27. 

CANAL FULTON, OHIO. Canal Fulton The- 
ater: My Fair Lady, through Aug. 21. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. Starlight "Theater: 
Guys and Dolls, through Aug. 21. 

FISH. CREEK, WIS. Peninsula Playhouse: 
A Funny Thing Happened on the Way to 
the Forum, through Aug. 28. 

NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH.- Valley Music 
Hall: The Music Man, through Aug. 20. 

BERKELEY, CALIF. Ben Kapen's Melodyland. 
Oliver!; through Aug. 21. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. Sacramento Music 
Circus: How to Succeed in Business With- 
out Really Trying, through Aug. 28. 


RECORDS 


Pop LPs 


STRANGERS IN THE NIGHT (Reprise). Frank 
Sinatra knows every nook and cranny of 
Broadway and Tin Pan Alley, as many of 
the bands (Strangers in-tlie- Night, All or 
Nothing at All) on -his latest LP amply 
demonstrate. But Dad should leave Down- 
town's rock `n’ roll to the kids. 

_ DON'T GO TO STRANGERS (Columbia). If 


"Eydie Gorme isn't careful, she's liable to 


set the world on fire. On-this album she 
lights the torch, contrives not to drench it 
with tears, and the result is fairly flaming. 
10 GOLDEN YEARS (Decca). It seems in- 
credible that Brenda Lee has been atop 
the subteen heap for ten years, but here's 
the anniversary album to bear witness. 
Now 21, Brenda simply won't gwow up. 
HOW DOES THAT GRAB YOU? (Reprise). 
Nancy Sinatra, on the other hand, is 
growling up. She surrounds her hit single, 
How Does That Grab You, Darlin'?, with 
a battery of cool and cruel items like Sor- 
ry Bout That and Baby Cried All Night. 
“THE MORE | SEE YOU (A&M). Chris 
Montez sounds like a small boy whose 
voice isn’t about to change, but he has a 
sure, light touch with such standards as 
Fly Me to the Moon and Little White Lies, 
and a shy, seraphic charm with just about 
everything else. E: 
BORN FREE 
Barry believes that "every. film score 
should be able to stand on its own two 


id or allowed for as follows: 


hennai and eGangotri 


(MGM). Composer. John. 
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musical feet—with or without the pic- 
ture," and he proved it with his From 
Russia with Love, Goldfinger and Thun- 
derball soundtracks. His Born Free should 
stand on all four. 

LA MELODIE DU BONHEUR (RCA Victor). 
Tourists who happened to catch the movie 
version of Sound of Music in France heard 
this soundtrack and thought they'd tum- 
bled onto Soeur Sourire. Not so. It is 
Mathé Altéry being the voice of Julie An- 
drews—and she isn't very far removed. 

1928 (RCA Victor Vintage). An album 
of original recordings from the late '20s 
with a number of rare gems—Gene Austin 
crooning Jeannine, I Dream of Lilac Time, 
Vaughn de Leath treacling out Baby Your 
Mother, Jack Smith whispering Me and 
My Shadow and Irene Bordoni French- 
accenting her way through Cole Porter’s 
saucy Don’t Look at Me That Way. 


CINEMA 

THE WRONG BOX. Directed by Bryan 
Forbes (King Rat), this black but buoy- 
ant British comedy features Michael 
Caine, Nanette Newman, Ralph Richard- 
son, John Mills and Peter Sellers as a 
group of improper Victorians scrambling 
after love or money in the gaslight era. 

KHARTOUM. Cinerama recaptures the 
spectacular drama of the 1884 siege of 
Khartoum, where British General Charles 
Gordon (Charlton Heston) managed to 
withstand the Moslem assaults led by the 
Mahdi (Laurence Olivier) for 317 days 
before dying in one of history’s more 
fascinating lost causes. 

HOW TO STEAL A MILLION. This elegant 
comedy about a museum heist displays 
Audrey Hepburn as a would-be burglar 
and Peter O'Toole as her accomplice. 

WHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? The 
games people play on Faculty Row make 
for ferocious fun in a movie as powerful 
as Edward Albee's Broadway hit, with 
Richard-Bürton- as a long-suffering history 
prof, Elizabeth Taylor as his untamed 
shrew. 

THE ENDLESS SUMMER. Two young Cali- 
fornia surfers hit the beaches of Africa, 
Australia, Tahiti and Hawaii, where they 
discover that surfing is fast becoming an 
international pastime. 

THE NAKED PREY. In a stunning, single- 
minded epic of survival, native warriors 
track Director-Star Cornel Wilde through 
scenic Africa of a century ago, where 
menace lurks behind every fern. 

AND NOW MIGUEL. Life on a sheep 
ranch in the high plateau country of New 
Mexico proves adventurous for ten-year- 
old Miguel (Pat Cardi); whose only real 
problem is growing up. КЕРҮ 

LE BONHEUR. French Director Agnés 
Varda explores the gulf between male and 
female sensibility in this cynical fable of 
marital infidelity. - 

"THE RUSSIANS ARE COMING THE RUS- 
SIANS ARE COMING." A bumbling Soviet - 
submarine crew panics a tight little island 
off the New England coast, but the in- 
vasion scare is funniest when Broadways 
Alan Arkin filters cold war jitters thro 
the psyche of a reticent Russian sailor 
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This IBM specialist helps buy drugs, 
| fill prescriptions and 
distribute medicine to 
28 hospitals in Buenos Aires. 


He's B. Perez Aquino, an IBM data processing specialist in our 

Buenos Aires office. 

His job: help his city of Buenos Aires operate one of the world's largest 
pharmacies— run by its Public and Health Secretariat, an agency 
responsible for the health of 5 million people. 

Working closely with officials of this agency, El Senor Perez and an 
IBM computer make it possible to quickly process orders for medicine 
placed by 28 hospitals with a total of 12,000 beds. 

The system set up by IBM also handles delivery schedules and inventory. 
But. it doesn't stop there. 

. The IBM system gives data on hospital admissions, control of out-patient 
care, statistics on longevity and the general mortality rate— information 
that helps the agency prevent the spread of disease and to predict 

future requirements of city health services. 

Before IBM and B. Perez Aquino entered the picture, this type of 


* . work was done manually. Or some of the jobs weren't done at all. 


Now the picture's changed. = adi = 
For the city of Buenos Aires and its citizens it means lower -costs in 
operating their public pharmacy. 

It also means savings in time. And in man-hours. 


El Senor Perez’s work in this huge pharmacy is озщ one example 
of IBM on-the-job. 


Whatever your field, we've got experienced people ready to work with 
you—to raise efficiency, save money. 


IBM people—people like B. Perez Aquino— —speak your language. 
Wherever you are. 
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TIME’s job, in a world that pierce through the propaganda 
gets more complex all the time, and the puffery, to try to get the 
is to sort out the essential from facts right and to make the con- 
the transitory, to get to the bot- clusions sound: (from TIME 
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EUN ect Is as irresistible as Peanuts at a» - 
THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS, by Carl p 
kal. Like many polemics, this angry boat | 
is flawed by errors and exaggerations ba 
it offers unnerving evidence that US. gun | 
laws are an ineffective muddle and а! 
sterner controls are needed to keep fire. |= 
arms out of irresponsible hands. | 
LOVE'S BODY, by Norman О. Brown! 


Further Freudian ruminations, by the au. | 
thor of Life Against Death, on the theme | 
of sexual repression as the greatest enemy | 
of human happiness and freedom. 

JAMES BOSWELL: THE EARLIER YEARS, by 


Frederick A. Pottle. A warm and witty === 


thought to be, though perhaps more а fool | 
than he ought to have been. | 
A VOICE THROUGH A CLOUD, by Denton 


Welch. A man who learned to love life 
only when he had to leave it, Welch | i 


"portrait that reveals Johnson's Boswell | 
was less a fool than he is sometimes’ | 


counted with brilliance and precision the | 
tragic motor accident that crippled him | 
and the painful convalescence. that only | 
ended with his death at 33. 
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. Valley of the Dolls, Susann | с 
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(1 last week) : 
The Adventurers, Robbins (2) 

. Tai-Pan, Clavell (3) 

. The Source, Michener (4) | 

. The Detective, Thorp (7) | 

` The Double Image, MacInness (5) | 
Tell No Man, St. Johns (6) | 

. |, the King, Keyes (10) } 
Those Who Love, Stone (8) | 

- The Embezzler, Auchincloss ls 


NONFICTION 
1. How to Avoid Probate; Dacey (1) 
2. The Last Battle, Ryan (2) 
3. Human Sexual Response; 
hnson (3 
: n O уау; Hotchner (4) 
‚ In Cold Blood, Capote (5) 
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a Today, shippers and mar- 
| NS men don't measure distances in 
md Mes They measure them in hours. 
| E now you can move goods al- 
ч нее in a matter of hours. 
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foods : you're surface-shipping your 
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-AirMarketing lets your 


“business leap beyond" 


FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 


borders to any continent 
where the money is. 4 


apart, you could also be profiting from 
business in cities continents away. 
That's the whole idea behind Air- 


Marketing. It gives you tremendous 


economical air-shipping capacity to all 
the six continents, It lets you tap the 
richest markets in the world, not just 


World's largest air cargo carrier - World's most experi 


FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 


the markets that are closest. 

We call AirMarketing the great new 
moving force in world trade. You will, 
too, when you're earning new 
in markets you never thoug! 
could enter. Call your Pan 
Agent now. Or call us.” 
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X The Yale Man. m 
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Ў, 
; ў to solve и To: 
No matter where you are, the Yale Man is at your disposal. He's handling problem, there's a Yale representative ready y every ioner 
more than a salesman; he's an idea man, and he'll help you. it. Make your move; call your Yale man. [os nal, Inc. | 


move everything more efficiently and more profitably. Eaton principal city. Or write: Eaton Yale & Towne Internatio ША | 


Yale & Towne makes the world’s most complete line of indus- G.P.O. Box 21, Singapore. ee 

trial trucks, from 1,000- to 200,000-Ib. capacities—to handle = | SN 

every size, shape, and type of load. Whatever the materials R = К 
ча © MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 6 

MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN U.S.A. ENGLAND, GERMANY, MEXICO, BRAZIL. LICENSEES IN FRANCE, ITALY, SPAIN, AUSTRALIA, JAPAN. r к 


EATON YALE & TOWNE INTERNATIONAL, INC., ZUG, SWITZERLAND, PROMOTION AND SERVICE OF INTERNATIONAL SALES. 
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Texas Killer 

fact that Charles Whitman 
; то, was psychotic and is now 
i.d mportant to the unaccountable, 
whacked-up bunch of people 
Isl j| strive to perpetrate any crime 
СД ake of the publicity, as you well 


|$ — ро deserved enough commenda- 


Jo RENNER 
вет, Par 


Whitman told his psychiatrist „he 
desire to shoot people from high 
ex fs, That nothing was done in the 
up r of this threat I consider to be a 
7) ^ moral, if not professional, lapse on 
; Pi of the psychiatrist. It is criminal 

this boy could have seen a psychia- 

` j^ and not have had basic tests done, 


х Í à 


ps las an encephalogram, which could 
С [г spotted the cause of his suffering 
Bees реа to control of his antisocial 
favor 
4 KATHERINE HOWARD 


if jneapolis 


‚ In these times of euphemism—of 
oftening of language as soft as the 

ins of those who are softening it—let 
not forget that Whitman was a bully, 

ievert and a coward. He was a pervert 

[bat he enjoyed murdering more than 

murdering. He was a coward in that 
(fed his problems through death—and 
not the courage to take his own life, 

‘forced the responsibility on another. 

| Louis P. SHEPHERD 

Associate Professor of English 
it College 
шр, Mass. 


f I trust that Officers Martinez and 
(oy of the Austin police will be prose- 

to the fullest extent of the law for 
manner in which they conducted them- 
б during the slaughter on August 1. 
Would appear that these policemen 
tto the University of Texas tower 
(shot that nice young man without 
f extending to him the courtesy of 
informing him of his rights, such as 
[eht to refuse to be questioned if he 
i feel like being questioned, his right 
(е a lawyer at his side, etc. Didn't 
[constitute police brutality at its worst? 
| Jack C. DEAGAN 
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Sir: Time is to be commended for set- 
ting the record straight as to the mean- 
ing of "the right to bear arms." That 
phrase has been used out of context by 
the gun lobby in its fight against a rea- 
sonable firearms law to suggest that every 
man, woman and child has a right to be 
armed to the teeth. The Founding Fathers 
never sought to inject such a remarkable 
concept into the Second Amendment. The 
Kennedy assassination, the attack on 
James Meredith, the University of Texas 
rampage must arouse Congress to enact 
laws aimed at keeping firearms out of the 
hands of the unstable, the immature and 
the antisocial. 
PETER Воск FELLER 

Washington, D.C. 


Sir: You are correct when you say, in 
reviewing Carl Bakal’s The Right to Bear 
Arms [July 29], that the U.S. of 1966 
has no marauding redcoats or redskins. 
But unfortunately we do have the Black 
Muslims, Hell’s Angels, the Ku Klux Klan, 
etc. Since the beginning of time, man 
has needed to defend himself. To deny 
the honest citizen easy access to firearms 
is to deny him a life without fear. 
VANCE McLAUGHLIN 

Pittsburgh 


Old Shoes & Rice 


Sir: You must have searched endlessly 
to find any possible justification for the 
Pat and Luci cover story [Aug. 5]. 
American soldiers are being killed in Viet 
Nam, many of our major cities are riot- 
torn, Britain's financial crisis is in its 
most crucial hour, and this country is 
faced with inflation and with crippling 
strikes. Although you may consider the 
marriage of Luci Johnson of paramount 
significance, I think I speak for the over- 
whelming majority of .people who saw 
your story—who needs it? E - 
W. HOLLIS PETERSEN 
Bronxville, N.Y. 


Sir: If Women’s Wear Daily was barred 
from the reception merely for revealing 
the wedding-dress design, TIME's people 
must have been maxima non grata after 
printing that 1956 snapshot. Even we Lyn- 
donphobes thought it. ungentlemanly to 
remind the swan there was a duckling. 
J. P. POWERS 

Boonton, N.J. 


Sir: If Lucis Secret Service code. name 
is Venus, Lynda’s Velvet, and Lady Bird’s 
Victoria, then what does that make L.B.J.? 
Vicissitudinous? Your cover story on Luci 
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and Pat was enjoyable and the cover it- 
self was beautiful. 


CAROLYN HESTER 
New York City 


Not Tales But Truth 


Sir: Temple University’s “Encore Club" 
applauds TIME's cover story, “Тһе Com- 
mand Generation” [July 29]. We “coeds 
over 21” applaud Temple for permitting 
us to toil amidst flaming youth—some of 
them our own offspring. 

Last June our co-founder, Mrs. Cora 
Myers, mother of three, graduated summa 
cum laude. She will continue her studies 
on a scholarship at Bryn Mawr Graduate 
School of Social Work. This month our 
president, Mrs. Mary Krassen, mother of 
two college students, is completing her un- 
dergraduate work in the record time of 214 
years. She will teach in Philadelphia. 

Everybody join in rousing cheers for 
our wonderful husbands and families, who 
are making it possible for us to begin a 
new life at 40 or thereabouts. 

ILsA R. KATZ 
Philadelphia 


Sir: Pertinent to your excellent article on 
middle age is the following quotation from 
G. K. Chesterton’s great epic, The Ballad 
of the White Horse: “But the hour shall 
come after his youth,/ When a man shall 
know not tales but truth,/ And his heart 
fail thereat.” 
FREDERICK C. DYER, 48 

Panajachel, Sololá, Guatemala 


Harvest of Hope 


Sir: As one who considers “The Strug- 
gle to End Hunger" [Aug. 12] as impor- 
tant a problem as any in our time, I am 
impressed by the balance and comprehen- 
siveness of your fine Essay. I agree that 
only by combining expanded U.S. output 
with agricultural self-help in developing 
lands can we hope to avert world famine. 

И аа ALTER F. MONDALE 

; U.S. Senator from Minnesota 
Washington, D.C. 


History Lesson 


Sir: Stassen's letter [Aug. 5] proposing a 
“Fourth Alternative" in Viet Nam is based 
on two inaccurate observations, that “his- 
torically, the North, known as Tongking, 
and the South, known as Annam, were 
separate," and that "the North. and South 
each have a viable economic base.” 

.. Miet Nam was a political entity in the 
18th century, though plagued by North- 
South conflict. With the penetration of the 
French, it was divided into the colonial 
units of Tongking, Annam and Cochin- 
china. Today’s South Viet Nam consists of 
most of Annam plus Cochinchina, a fact 
that has profound political implications 
because of historical differences between 
the regions. 

The economies of North and South are 
complementary, not self-sufficient. In the 
colonial period, the North was the indus- 
trial area with mineral resources, and the 


South was the agricultural region. Accord- — 


ing to Bernard Fall, “The division of Vi 
Nam in 1954 left deep scars in the | 
nomic field as well as in the politica 
ERROL М. Ст 
Assistant Professor of 
Salem College p 
Winston-Salem, N.C, 
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Sir: “Cautio 
we are, as you 


95.871 PEOPLE 
HOLD INVESTMENTS 
OF 
$ 420,068,918.44 * 
IN THE 
FUND OF FUNDS 


*As of June 30, 1966 


Here's how their investment has grown: 
Initial offering price per share, 
October, 1962. . . . . $10.00 
Net Asset Value per share, 
October, 1963 . ET: 
Net Asset Value per share, 
October 1964 . 

Net Asset Value per share, 
October, 1965 

Net Asset Value per share 
June 30, 1966 


3912-17 
. $ 14.19 
. $16.77 


. $18.60 


The Fund of Funds is a mutual fund 
which invests in leading United States 
mutual investment funds and fund ma- 
nagement companies. Fund of Funds 
Shares are offered exclusively through 
the Investors Overseas Services Invest- 
ment Program. 


OS 


Investors Overseas Services is the 
world’s largest international mutual 
fund and investment program distribu- 
tor. More than 8,000 IOS associates 
serve clients in more than 100 countries 
on six continents with complete finan- 
cial planning services. ч 
Other mutual funds distributed by IOS 
include: IIT, International Investment Trust; 
Research Investing Corporation (RIC), and 
Fund of America (FOA). 


Net Asset Value Total Assets 
Aug. 9, 1966 . PerShare (іп millions) 


nr $ 7.24 
FOA $ 18.50 
RIC $ 14.27 
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Беч 
Executive Offices, Investors Overseas Services 
119 rue de Lausanne, Geneva, Switzerland 
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story on Peru [Aug. 5], packing our 
bags" in Latin America we surely are not. 
On the contrary, we are more active in 
more countries there than ever before. In 
1961-65, our capital expenditures in Latin 
America totaled $73 million, an alltime 
high. This year they will be close to $30 
million. 

Now that we have reached the $1 bil- 
lion sales mark, our Latin American in- 
vestment is a smaller percentage of our en- 
tire structure, and the "mix" has changed 
toward high-technology enterprises. The 
whole company js bigger, and so is our 
stake in Latin America—and growing. We 
like it that way. 

PETER GRACE 
President 
W. К. Grace & Co. 
New York City 


The Real McCoy 


Sir: TiME's story *McCoy's Navy" [Aug. 
5] recalls my first meeting with Roy Mc- 
Coy. He was building a bicycle rack for a 
school in Coronado, Calif. 

In contrast to the pickets who express 
their discontent by merely marching in 
circles, the McCoys are the kind of peo- 
ple who actively meet the needs of com- 
munity life. Should hostilities cease tomor- 
row, McCoy would be looking for ways 
to build bridges of good will and mutual 
understanding. Ingenuity and creative ac- 
tion are part of his life style. 

HAROLD А. MACNEILL 
x Chaplain U.S.N. 
Portsmouth, Va. 


Too Much to Ask 


Sir: You are to be complimented on the 
objective report of the German F-104G 
situation [July 29]. 

The foreign press^has not dealt as fairly 
with this as you have, and many in 
Europe have not yet recognized the prob- 
lems involved when an air force takes 
a small, basic, high-altitude air-superiority 
fighter and adds the extra electronic gear 
required for.all-weather interceptor and 
nuclear-strike fighter missions. The Ger- 
mans have attempted to accomplish in 
one aircraft what the U.S. Air Force 
has done with three: the F-106, F-105, 
and F-104C. The complexities of the sys- 
tems in the F-104G would sorely test 
the maintenance "and operating skills of 
the sophisticated U.S.A.F. 

CLAY TICE JR. 
Colonel, U.S.A.F. (Ret.) 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Spiking the Ball 


Sir: "Little played" indeed! Both indig- 
nation and surprise result from your mon- 
umental inaccuracy in describing volley- 
ball in your L'Equipe story as a little- 
played minor sport [Aug. 5]. 

Only a brief incursion into the facts 
will advise you that volleyball is the 
No. 1 sport of the world from the stand- 
point of actual participation. It beckons 
both sexes, all ages from eight to 809, 
involves grammar school children on all 
continents, entices the octogenarians. of 
the Himalayas, -delights beach bathers 
throughout the world, has become a var- 
sity sport in the armed services, and 
їп 1964 became an official Olympic sport. 

The news media thrive on the spec- 
tator interests in the sports world, but 
Jt is the doer-rather than the watcher 
who is the real sportsman. 

ы Harry Pincus JR. 

Tidewater Volleyball Association 
“Norfolk, Va. 
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Crash Reports 


Sir: You 

т Г stat 

а fatal-accident тем “БЕ 
as the average f 

[Аш Se 
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groups, and 
posure to асс 
the Flying p 
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fl 
I. D, VickERs, MI Mie 
The Flying Physician Editor iene 
Little Falls, N.Y. йй. € 
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Sir: Two years аво, at an ; 
fresher Course, instructors fra 
the U.S. were unanimous in beli ME 
doctors were their Worst studen 8 aes 
were also unanimously of the о i Theja 
once a doctor received a бус hay 
he represented the Poorest product E 
instructor's efforts. The cause? You e MS 
cannot tell an M.D. anything Th 
doctor. knows it all. The FAA offic T 
the nail on the head when he s 4 tiy 
tors fly with the feeling that | 
omnipotent." 


s Lee (С! 
ald, Don et, T 
they arg. ^ 


ROBERT B. Loca. Ё 
Commercial Flight Instructor [se 
Smyrna, Ga. 


Don't Go Near the Water [ш 
Sir: Of Fish Hobbyist Herbert Axelrod ie. 


[July 29], Time says "he delights іп уи кубе 
ming in piranha-infested rivers to prov pim Merri 
that piranhas are not man-eaters." This оп p 
not in accord with my childhood тето Silver 
ries of placing my hand against the wall o derechmid 
the piranha tank in the hometown адшп Wilian 
um for the thrill of watching these ageres) 
sive Lilliputians try to attack the hand. (tiharda M. 
A. piranha-fishing trip last month in (Һе Bermi 
headwaters of the Amazon River con Ec 
firmed my impressions. The ferocity withewell, Jua 
which these creatures went after the bal 
was remarkable. The hands of our Indian 
guides were covered with scars of old 


piranha bites. Upon catching one of these 


mouth to prevent its biting us. mas 
A hog tossed from the boat Was i аеш, 
voured Бу а school of piranhas in 15 mn ike 


utes. When the local people wish 1o үс 


В (10м: 
oldest cow, driving it into UAE 
as bait. While the attention О л 
ranhas is focused on consuming thé 
mal, the rest of the cattle cross In T 
safety a few feet upstream. 
Swimming in these rivers ү a 
ing about the nature of piran EN 
ery square foot of the Amazon ny mo М 
tem is infested by piranhas» -f is COY 
than every patch of our Roc 


i ain lions: 
ered with mount BEVERLY MAY CARL 


- Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Not Guilty 

ir As Cynthia О н 
опара PER generally шлапые y i 
I deny your characterization w 
our otherwise shining го eT 
(Aug. 12]—as a "housewlle. 
knows, she is not. 
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Reporting оп апа analyzing the major issues—economics, 
politics, civil rights, legal rights, international relations, 
war and peace—are the basics of our job. In dealing with 
both big and small questions, though, we seek to tell the 
story in human terms. Thus each week 'TIME has its cast of 
characters, some well known and some obscure, who are 
important or fascinating or perhaps both. In this week’s cast: 


JAMES THOMSON, 61, who never 
sold a share of stock but is now 
president of the world's largest bro- 
kerage firm and has massive econom- 
ic responsibility. See the cover story 
in U. S. BUSINESS. 

LUCY PAGE MERCER RUTHER- 
FURD, *a sweet, womanly person" 
whose relationship with Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt is called “опе of the 
great love stories of American his- 
tory.” See THE U.S. 

MAJOR JAMES KASLER, ace U.S. 
Air Force pilot, flew back into dan- 
ger to help a buddy, and was last 
heard reporting: “My leg is broken.” 
See THE WORLD. 

TIM PAGE hitchhiked into South- 
east Asia, worked at odd jobs, from 
giving drawing lessons to teaching 
English, turned into "one of the best 
photographers covering the Viet 
Nam war, and last week became the 
first allied correspondent to be 
wounded on three separate occasions 
and live to tell the-tale. See PRESS. 

BILLY ROSE, a tiny man who 
loved tall girls, died six months ago, 
left an estate that may run as high 

- as $50 million, but still lies unburied, 
in-a.situation that his old cronies say 
might be just fine with him. See THE 
LAW. 

JACOB LATEINER, a vintage pianist 
| who speaks of wines the way fellow 
| musicians speak of-him: “The very 
great ones need time to develop; 


they must mature in-their-own time.” 


| See Music. 


CARROLL CLOAR, a Southern 
painter who never studied painting, 
aptly describes the budding spirit of 
the young artist: “At first it was 
only cowboys, then it was baseball 
and football players. Finally I drew 
a cowgirl." See ART. 

ALAN KAPROW dressed himself in 
black plastic, donned a World War T 
helmet, dubbed himself “The Neu- 
tron Kid,” and set Southampton on 
its ear with a three-day Happening 
that included smoke bombs, sky div- 
ers and giant, helium-filled balloons. 
See MODERN LIVING. 

MARC ORAISON is a Frenchman 
and WILLIAM DUBAY is an Ameri- 
can, but both are Roman Catholic 
priests who in separate ways have 
challenged the Vatican’s right to with- 
hold approval from books touching 
on faith and morals. See RELIGION. 

EDDIE NELOY longed to be a 
jockey, but he grew up to be 6-ft. 
2-in. tall, weighing 220 lbs. So he 
kept his feet on the ground and be- 
came the most successful horse train- 
er in the U.S. See SPORT. 

CHINUA ACHEBE, 36, Nigeria’s 
foremost writer, achieves the sophis- 
ticated feat of looking at his country 
with humor and satire. See Books. 

BURT LANCASTER appeared one 
evening in a terry-cloth robe at a 
back door in a well-trimmed New 
York suburban neighborhood. “Are 
you the lady of the house?" he asked. 
*May I have a vodka martini?" He 
"gotit. See SHOW BUSINESS. 
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= your eye. It deceives you into Seein 
pictures where there aren't any 
motion where there isn't any. : 


How does TV work anyway? 


A 


‚ E 


“TELEVISION takes advantage of into seeing pictures when there At home, the AM i 


the same characteristic of the hu- aren't any. Magnification shows that waves are intercept, 3 FM сату prosp 
man eye that the movies have been this photo-engraving is composed of na (5), amplified 6) E a the ante ruth— 
exploiting for well over half a cen- thousands of-black dots. In dark — „tector (7). This device fed to ае cas" 
tury. It’s called persistence of vision, areas, they're large and closely two, routes the FM E n е ү a 
and it means that your eye retains spaced; in lighter areas, they’re to the speaker, and ES ae MP ity 
‘an image for a fraction of a second smaller and more widely separated. video-plus-sync Signal n covers th Ks со! 
after the image disappears: Try this Because they are so small and so carrier. The video PESE ats a ich has 
simple test and you'll see what we numerous, these dots are blended by separated from the syne 3 È the геа te 
_ mean. Take a look at the object-be-~~° “your eye into a coherent picture. ^ amplified (8). At the um a Es | wee 
low. Then close your eyes. Ín your EUN ASIN ; it is converted back' into picti ye of а 
mind’s eye, you'll see its image fora | | d ments which ате reassemble 98107 


_ fleeting instant before everything 
goes black. 1 


with the help of the sync pulses if n. 
form a complete image, . .allin jus E hir 
one-thirtieth of a second! um 


hblems. 
WG : 
Video 


sage ei 
E (5) 
Similarly, the image-on- your TV ШФ [ ur 
еей is made up of some half mil- = 


{7}. 


ck fits, son 


nd har 
Ка = ышы Та DNE No Tim 

Both TV and the movies make use ules of light sensitive Silver cesium 

of this persistence of vision to: fools хае 

you into seeing motion wherethere ру 

isn't any. They do it by projecting 

or displaying a series of still pictur 

in rapid succession, each of whic 

hows a slightly more advanced step _ 
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Simplified block diagram 
of.a television receiver 


_- NEC—Japan’s foremost produ 
— telecommunications and elect 
-equipment—has provided over Mm 
“of the equipment used by the ст 
"television stations in Japan. 538 
stan's TV stationsare NEC еа 
. from start to finish, while МЕШ 
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THE WAR 
‘| prospect Ahead 


—the whole truth—is an inev- 
ualty of any war, if only be- 
c it is often drowned in the din of 
smothered by the demands 
curity. This is particularly so in a 

as complex as that in Viet Nam, 
I. has ignored most of the time- 


с S : 
18 the гей tenets of military experience. 


Ideo 
прі йел 


ic Pulse 
reültry. 


T 


or 
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(week the U.S. was exposed to a 
ү of assertions, contradictions and 


No Timetable. The week’s seesawing 
Jan with a report from Saigon citing 
пу and Marine Corps studies in the 


ae agon concluding that North Viet 


An could endure its present rate.of 
hs in the South for another eight 
ZH Even if the present U.S. man- 
"her commitment of 292,000 troops 
Ше соъ Viet Nam were raised to as 
h as 750,000, according to these 
tions, the Communists would still 
mle to replace enough men through 
Р тайоп. and recruiting within South 
{Nam to continue the fight for 

al years. 1 
| fom Lyndon Johnson on down, of- 
T Washington replied to these chill- 
Estimates by denying any knowledge 
; the Studies; the President even told 


McNamara’ did-not agree with 
nclusions of the non-studies. The 
| histration has wisely made no pub- 
mM metable predictions about the end 
ШП war, but many Americans have 
ШУ felt that it could hardly last 

E m gd ortwomore. —— 
T e-men who are running the 
ave, for the most part, a consist- 
arder view than Washington of 
th and future costliness. They do 
© too seriously the Administra- 
“ pief that North Vietnamese Ta- 
ИШЕ Will sooner ог later open Ha- 
3 to the impossibility of victory. 
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that the job can be done with much 
less than double the present American 
force, and some indeed feel that the 
American buildup must reach 750,000 
—though the Pentagon says that it does 
not envision such a commitment. 

Up to Korea. U.S. troop commit- 
ments are steadily moving toward 
planned higher levels; last week, more 
than 3,000 fresh troops arrived in Viet 
Nam. The number of American troops 
will reach about 400,000 by the end of 
1966—at which point it-will equal for 
the first time the U.S. troop strength in 


a net increase of 50,000 since January. 

Continued infiltration from the North 
is believed to have brought between 
35,000 and 54,000 fresh Communist 
troops into South Viet Nam since Jan- 
uary. The Communists also have an ef- 
fective “recruiting” program that still 
supplies between 10,000 and 15,000 
men a month. Many of these recruits— 
as well as much of the rice on which the 
Viet Cong live—come from the Me- 
kong Delta region, a huge area in 
which, instead of combat units, the U.S. 
has advisory teams that work with the 


US. ARTILLERYMEN FIRING AT NORTH VIETNAMESE NEAR CAMBODIAN BORDER 
A consistently harder view from the front. _ 


Korea—and then go up to half a mil- 
lion by next spring. The problem is that 


the enemy’s buildup continues to match, 


step for step, that of the U.S. In the 
past year, the allies haveenot been able 
to increase their troop-strength advan- 
tage of 4 to 1, despite the influx of 
Americans. Although the Communists 
in the first seven months of. 1966 have 
had 25,250 men kiled— more | than 
three times the numbe 


South Vietnamese army. Because th 
Viet Cong are able to operate so free 


-in the Delta, apparently as the resuli 


at least a partial accommodation 


cluded until the region is 
THE-WORLD). To that en 
troops will be sent in 
ply in the next fe 
"fighting what 
whole new i 
Son 
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that figure, insists it will be much lower. 
The White House is also concerned by 
the amount. of matériel now being 
stockpiled by the North Vietnamese in 
the demilitarized zone, and there is 
some speculation that U.S. troops may 
have to go in and clean it out. Military 
commanders in Viet Nam are counting 
on a reserve call-up to make regular 
units available to them before the end 
of the year, and the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee last week urged the 
call-up of some reserves to help meet 
the rising manpower needs of the war. 
The bombing of the oil facilities in 
the North, which the Pentagon claims 
was highly effective, has had little as- 
certainable effect on the North Viet- 
namese ability to move men and sup- 
plies. The oil tanks are being dispersed 
and put underground, and some West- 
ern observers in Hanoi say that the 
North's main problem is that supplies 
are pouring in so fast from Red China 
and the Soviet Union that bottlenecks 
are developing, particularly in the port 
of Haiphong. Inevitably, there are some 
shortages, as evidenced by the new slo- 
gan for the North Vietnamese militia: 
“Shoot down more U.S. aircraft with 
less ammunition.” 
Battered & Bloodied. Lyndon John- 
| son recently told an aide that friendly 
“sources had informed him that both 
“Hanoi and Moscow “are convinced that 
we are falling apart." Hanoi seems to 
think that its battered economy and 
bloodied army will endure longer than 
U.S. “domestic support of the war, 
which adds up to an unfortunate judg- 
ment by the С unists and a gloomy 
prospect for . But if Hanoi con- 
tinues on its present Course, the Pres- 
ident is determined to increase U.S. 
military pressure as needed. The Com- 
munists, as the ess observed re- 
cently, “have less to "write. hc 
mother about than I do." }и$Ё өүү 


is about. 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON & ADVISERS 


Three days of verbiage and a fistful of splinters. 


THE ECONOMY 


Operation Reassurance 

Now that Lyndon Johnson's wage- 
price guideposts lie splintered for all to 
see, figuring out- what to do next to 
check inflation-is.giving the Administra- 
tion one of its biggest headaches. Two 
factors combined as nothing else had 
to dramatize the strength of inflationary 
pressures: the failure to settle the air- 
lines strike quickly despite a generous 
wage offer, and the President's inability 
to head off stee price increases. Both 
the business community and the general 
public have begun to show more than 
minimal worry.-Although mild inflation 


normally helps the stock market, oné - 


reason for the. market's lurching descent 
(see U.S. BUsINESS) is fear that a seri- 
ous inflationary spiral must. eventually 
end in recession. | 

Showiest Production. To counteract 
these fears and simultaneously give a 
public -display of. activity, the White 
House last week produced three days' 
worth of verbiage—a sort of Operation 
Reassurance. The showiest production 
was a Cabinet meeting in which Johnson 
received reports-from several members 
and then had them repeat their presenta- 
tions for the press. The Cabinet admit- 
ted that strong inflationary forces do 
exist, but insisted, with the help of 22 
charts, that inflation is under control 
while prosperity continues. Items: the 
0.5. balance-of-payments deficit fell in 
the second quarter of 1966 by some 
$500 million; productivity, or output 
per man-hour, has risen considerably 
so far this year; corporate profits were 
unchanged from the first quarter. 

The President also held an impromptu 
press conference in which he demon- 
strated that the U.S. has suffered far 
less inflation than other industrialized 


“countries, While consumer prices in the 


U.S. have risen only 8% over.a six-year 
eriod of economic advance, Germany, 
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‘whe 

JI aed its 
. еа . . . 12° 
ical criticisms of inflation in eis lef 


It was a clear attempt to head off 


election campaign, but it mus jp of 
seemed somewhat irrelevant at all n Senate 
supermarket checkout counters. ү Cor 
Johnson, like Commerce Secre ists tO 
John Connor and Treasury Secreta ¿struck 
Henry Fowler the day before, ager whicl 
showed reluctance to bury the guidepogtiation 
concept entirely. But, he said, "we arg job fo 
constantly looking for something Бецегдпей by 
The feeling among many economists ity shou! 
and out of Government is that the Presjould ref 
dent and his Council of Economic Advigi placed 
ers should have administered oa 
thing better in the way of anti-inflaionr, balk 
medicine months ago: specifically, ¢memb« 
general tax increase. Johnson chose йге fin 
stead to gamble on relatively mild ш! a I 
ures іп the hope that pressures wolteSenate 
abate, but things have not worked ou As the 
that way. One of the reasons why iak, the 
that organized labor, in the face 0 tandful 
higher consumer prices and hefty um behi 
porate profits, has chosen 1966 о 
1967 as the time to enlarge its share бе me 
the gravy. The- White House has 1008 тел 
р i iratis had 

up the major labor contract exp W 
and wage reopening dates thro е 
December 1967—and they come Ш ү IS W 
awesome total of 32. 3 mM di 
Learning by Example. As ir is Di Sie 
try, some businessmen feel tha p" sie 


: A 
close to full capacity—93% right no^ [8 slow 
that inflationary forces cannot m 
farther without causing serious ко 1 
especially since money for expan’ 


becoming steadily more с! 


of coU Few 


1 OW, n 
Johnson and his men Kn n their Puts ha 


"ly th 
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that too strong a reaction оша i 
could trigger а recession. vil 
thing more must be don 
before inflation grows a 
haps Lyndon Johnson S 
lesson. from 
who let the ud to take 
so long that : overnmen 


and unpleasan m. 
U.S. has little taste БЕ 
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| LABOR 
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д Connotations 

marathon airline strike 
reached almost comic pro- 
d put nobody felt much like 
After collective bargaining 
President Roy Siemiller 
International Association 
А pinists agreed to urge his 35,400 
Я s to submit the dispute to bind- 
eS «on. That seemed а sensible 
to end the strike without 
Congress vote the machinists 
to work, but it must have been 
y лї. Siemiller conferred with 
ynderlings and A.F.L.-C.1.0. Chair- 
1 George Meany, then backed down 
т шей out voluntary arbitration. 
| {һе week, said angered Labor 
willard Wirtz, an agreement 
тше the strike had apparently been 
Ted out to the satisfaction of both 


Са =, 
К ation 5 


[when the union once again 
id off опо its mind and withdrew. 
| atters still very much in 


n this fpjthat left m 
must pj; lap of Congress. Two weeks ago, 


t at all ii senate passed a resolution under 
TS. tch Congress would order the ma- 
ss to return to their jobs with the 
у Secrete struck airlines for a 30-day. period, 
efore, ager which the President could set up a 
le guidpogiliation board and keep workers on 
id, "weagjob for up to 150 days more. Cau- 
ring Бегей by the A.F.L.-C.LO.’s Meany that 
опот ity should not take action that they 
at the Presjould regret for the rest of their lives,” 
omic Advisi placed іп the unenviable position of 
ered somé¢nding organized labor in an election 
ШШШ, balky House Commerce Commit- 
days last week 
by a 17-to-13 
identical with 


> Secretaga 


scifically, gmembers haggled for 
n chose it fre finally approving 
mild meage a bill virtually 
sures would:Senate’s, 
worked oulAs the strike moved into its sixth 
ons why fa the Johnson Administration and 
he face Фаш of Congressmen stepped up 
| hefty coir behind-the-scenes pressure to get 
1966 andotiators to agree on a contract. 
its share use members fervently hoped that a 
e has ШИП would be reached before 
expiraliotSty had to vote on the back-to-work 
es О Which the House was due to take 
come (0 this week-in what promised to be a 
‚шу debate. If the bill becomes law, 
for ni the machinists abide by it? Yes, re- 
that it 5998! Siemiller, but “they'll just be a 
‘ight ПО le slow at getting back.” 


xpansion f DEFENSE 
sult to ra Troubled Hybrid 


: ad" Projects in the history of arma- 
still so? ү have been more controversial and 
ty $00 ш than the development of the ТЕХ 
ez. "bomber, which Defense Secre- 
v» MeNamara decided in 1961 to 
hi: vilt as а single, all-purpose super- 
form, Wrcraft. The Air Force and the 
i Objected that their requirements 
s rats separate planes, and power- 
jess д PR in Congress agreed. The 
п | а heightened when McNa- 
“the carded the construction contract 
eneral Dynamics Corp., which 


action: ast 
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submitted designs for a more expensive 
and, in the eyes of most military men, 
less efficient plane than the one pro- 
posed by the Boeing Co. McNamara’s 
detractors, mindful of his past as presi- 
dent of Ford Motor Co., began derisive- 
ly calling his $7 billion brainchild “the 
flying Edsel.” 

After 808 test flights, the TFX is still 
the subject of bitter dispute. Last week 
the Pentagon confirmed that the plane 
will cost two to three times more than 
originally expected. To get anywhere 
near the requirements of each service, 
the Pentagon has had to turn its dual- 
service project into something akin to 
two distinct planes—and the Air Force 
and Navy are grumbling loudly that 
each version has been compromised for 
the sake of a hybrid that fully meets the 
needs of neither service. Troubled by 
these facts, Senator John McClellan’s 
investigations subcommittee, which con- 
ducted much-ballyhooed hearings on the 


become operational next year. The 
Navy version, the F-111B, is another 
matter. The Navy fears that the 35-ton 
F-111B consumes too much fuel and 
has insufficient range for “loitering” {| 
(patrolling at slow Speed to guard 1 
ships), suspects that it will prove too i 
heavy and cumbersome for carrier use. |) 
Pentagon planners expect that new lift i 
devices will partially offset the weight | 
problem, also hope to improve the | 
F-111B's engine and eliminate kinks in i 
its special missile system. But the Navy | 
has been unhappy with the program | 
all along, makes no secret of its in- 
terest in a proposal to convert Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft's F-4 fighter plane, a 
workhorse of the U.S. air effort in Viet 
Nam, into a swing-wing craft to re- f 
place the F-1 11B: i 
Plans to Convert. The upshot of all 


“the continuing modifications is a big 


jump in costs. According to the Penta- || 
gon, overall Е-111 development costs H 
| 


F-111 IN FLIGHT 
—TFhey call it “the flying Edsel.” 
have already increased from $571 mil- „ 


ТЕХ in 1963, plans to resume its inquiry 
early next year. 

Swinging Wing. The TFX—nOoWw known 
officially as the F-111—is something of 
a pioneer aircraft. Тһе two-man, 1,650- 
m.p.h. plane is equipped with the world's 
first afterburning turbofan engines, has 
a revolutionary swing-wing—the sort 
envisioned in one of the designs for the 


nation’s first commercial supersonic 
transport. The wing, 


which.is crucial to 
the multipurpose role planned for the 
TFX, enables the plane, in effect, to re- 
design itself in flight. The plane sweeps 
back its wings in а dartlike configura- 
tion for supersonic flight, extends them 
to full span to slow itself for landing on 
aircraft carriers. Ec 

Yet for all'its innovations, the plane 
has so far fallen short of expectations. 
Test models have weighed too much, 
and have been burdened with excessive 
"drag," Or in-flight friction resistance. 
Though not altogether satisfied, the Air 
Force is prepared to live with its vert- 
sion, designated the F-1 ПА and due to 


lion to $1.5 billion. Instead of the | r 
$2,900,000 that each plane was sup- i 
posed to.cost when the contract was ү 
awarded, the price tag is now expected 

to be $5,000,000 for every Е-111А, | 
$8,000,000 for every F-111B. But the i] 
Defense Department continues to in- 

sist that the Е-111 is a cost-cutting 
undertaking; partly because the Penta- 

gon plans to convert it into a strategic З 
bomber known as ће FB-LH, which 
would replace older B-52s. ; ‘ 

Secretary McNamara says that the 

cost of developing the FB-111 would be 
a fraction of-the $1.5 billion it would = 
take to work up a totally new long: 
range bomber. The Air Force a 
backers in Congress reply that 
pletely new “advanced, 
gic aircraft" is needed” 
1970s, deride the FB-LII 
bomber that would 
tive as advanced- 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 


A Modest Milestone 

After a bitter twelve-day floor fight, 
the House last week produced a fair- 
housing bill that gave the Johnson Ad- 
ministration several slices less than half 
a loaf. The President wanted a law that 
would forbid racial discrimination in 
the sale or rental of all housing in the 
U.S. The House balked at- such a 
sweeping measure. It voted to exempt 
individual owners who make no more 


than twoisales a year and landlords who- 


rent buildings with no more than four 
units and live on the premises. The bill 
thus covers 23 million of the nation's 
60 million housing units (only 6,000,- 
000 of them in the suburbs), leaving 
60% of ali U.S. housing and virtually 
all private-houses unaffected by its pro- 
visions. And there are signs that the 
Senate may refuse to swallow even the 
.remaining two-fifths of the loaf when 


- the bill comes before it next month. 


An Inescapable Fact. The open-hous- 
ing provision is one of the most con- 
troversial in years, not only because it 
affects deeply ingrained feelings for the 
rights of private property, but because 
it also promises to affect the North far 
more profoundly than any previous civil 
rights measure. Since the 1930s, more 
than 3,000,000 Southern Negroes have 
flowed into the major cities of the"North 
and West in-a.tide that has created 


—ghettos from New Yorksto Los-Angeles 


and prompted white families to- move 
to the suburbs. Though the objections 


of property owners to the open-housing: 


provision range from doubts about the 
measure’s constitutionality to skepticism 
about its enforceability, many and per- 
haps most of them. are based on a sad 
but inescapable fact: Americans as. a 


whole are not yet prepared to live side 


by side with Negroes in racially mixed. 
_communities, апа resent pressures to 


-force the Negro. on them. 


SSS 


-Sponsored by Maryland’s Charles 
McC. Mathias Jr., 44; a liberal. Repub- 
lican serving his-third term from а dis- 
trict in which few Negroes reside, the 
watered-down open-housing provision 


— — that finally did pass scared the living 


daylights. out-of many Congressmen. 


With the electi not far off, everyone- 


“Could recall how" California's voters 
rejected the Rumford fair-housing act 


o by-a, 2 to 1 margin in 1964, defeat- 


"ing Democratic Senatorial Candidate 
Salinger, a Rumford backer, in 
he process. With Congressmen wor- 
ried about their constituents’ reactions, 
even the gutted orovision could mus- 
ter опу a 179 6 179 tie in a crucial 
test vote, which then -was broken in 
favor of the open housing measure by 
the chairman. oe : 
On a Par. The ma 
for those who oppose penhe 
islation is their contention thet it vio- 
lates the absolute right of prope 
Senate Republican Leader Ever 
Dirksen, without whose support 


14. 


ie A 


a-ho sing leg- 


. Supreme 


ine of defense - 


e- 
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WRIGHT'S HOME IN GROSSE POINTE 


To combat the dislike of the unlike. 


1964 and 1965 civil rights-bills would 
have been defeated, sincerely considers 
the housing measure “absolutely uncon- 
stitutional" and intends to fight it to the 
death in thé Senate. Even many-North- 
ern liberals. confess that they are dis- 
turbed-by_the idea of depriving а man 


— of the right to sell-his property to any- 


one he likes. It is-an idea that appears 
to go against the American grain; but 


"the fact is thàt the concept of unassail- 


able property rights has little support in 
law or custom. 

The- often-cited Fifth- Amendment 
applies only to the-deprivation of prop- 
erty, and the rights of the property 
owner. over the-years have been cir- 
cumscribed by scores of. restrictions, 
ranging from the state's right of eminent 
domain to a tangle of local ordinances. 
‘Fhe courts seem to agree that the rights 
of U.S. minorities to compete equally 
in the-housing market stand on a par 
with the rights of landowners. In tests 
of some of the fair-housing laws that 
already exist in 17 states and 31 cities, 
State Supreme -Courts have ruled al- 
most unanimously that the laws are 
constitutional. Said the Massachusetts 
Court: “Neither property. 
rights nor contract rights are absolute. 
Equally. fundamental with the private 
rigħt is that of the public to regulate 
‘it in the common interest.” 

Panic Peddlers. After the constitu- 
tional issue, the most powerful surface 
argument concerns the pocketbook. 
“This is largely an economic issue,” says 
Republican Craig.Hosmer of California, 
who opposed Title IV. “A home is 
the only major asset most people have. 
Whether it is a fact or not, people fear 
that-when Negroes move in, property 
values go down.” _ : 

They do indeed decline if most of the 


_ whites in a neighborhood stampede to 
“Another area as soon as Negroes begin 
OM 


in. The chief profiteer from 
= 


мы Loc 


“not to inundate one area 


this process is the 
“blockbuster”—the 


“panic peddler | Many 
Teal estate аргу that 
who buys cheap from frightened whitegums b) 
sells dear to Negroes who cannot by throu 


anywhere else. (Last week's bill specigov-inco 
ically prohibited blockbusting by makeeast lik 
ing it unlawful for real estate agents {уеп p: 
coax homeowners into selling by alam.ake the 
ing them with stories of a Negro ino and 
flux.) Wherever white residents гей. It i 
the impulse to get out and cooperate inniddle | 
integrating a Negro family in a neightager— 
borhood instead, values not only fail tohetto а 
fall but frequently rise. The first Negroim. Ac 
family moved to Baldwin, L.I., eighbf TV's 
years ago, and nine soon followeditly Hill 
houses then worth $9,000 are now #11 Re: 
ing for $17,000, paralleling the репа тте 
trend in steadily increasing realty valeneton's 
ues. According to a study of 1,810 Despi 
neighborhoods in 47 U.S. cities, prope aes уа 
erty values increased in the 19505, уе to be 
the Negro middleclass was а TO 
rapidly, by 61% in Negro areas " i et wi 
by 45% in integrated areas—while i ic 
rose 35% in white neighborhoods. / e thi 
Quotas or Ghettos. Part 9 И l x atti 
lem, of course, is to persuade jme a 
1 : out of prop! Moreoy 
Wome n 
tion to their 10% share of the popu" ome 
tion. In the New York suburb of Нан : Neg 
stead, front lawns were OS m eh th 
FOR SALE signs after the first aaa е с 
arrived, and there were fears a subur ets, 
neighborhood might turn E ie [| 
ban ghetto. But calmer resi mmus 
cided to hang on. EOS en har 
ty association, they Shite buyers 0% ÙN; 
sell for prospective wht Neta Ng 


e 
place families that had 1207 zs int 
roes to avoid а wholesale en im 
the area. Given а choice j ope у 0 
uota and a ghetto, Negr t bal үр 
ded The result: an Tre u i 3 
: ity. Acro i Я 
ane Сот, similar fair Же XS 
more | have been set ! py 
committees ' is 
blockbusters. А6 TU 
rime, AUGUST а 


WRIGHT 
| 
eddler" | Many proponents of open housing 
tate аре that its goal is to break up the 
ned whitegiums by dispersing Negroes more even- 
:аппо! buj throughout the population, but the 
bill зр ү-їпсотте slum dweller is. actually 
g by пш likely to be affected. He is too 
e agents {giften psychologically reluctant to for- 
‚ by alarmake the emotional security of the ghet- 
Negro ip» and financially incapable of doing 
lents reis». It is the educated Negro with a 
operate imiddle or upper income who is most 
n а nejghtager—and able—to get out of the 
only fail tohhetto and explore the society around 
first Negroim. Actor-Comic Bill Cosby (co-star 
L.I., eightf TV's J Spy) lives in a $70,000 Bev- 
followedjaly Hills spread, for example, and Fed- 
e now slal Reserve Board Governor Andrew 
the genrallimmer in a $55,000 home in Wash- 
realty valington’s Forest Hills. 
of 1,810 Despite the fact that the Negro who 
ities, propies vault from slum to suburb is like- 
950s, whet} to be the economic and educational 
s 2028 г of his new neighbors, many whites 
areas, 40 &ct with unreasoning fear or hostility 
while (180 ће idea of having a Negro next door. 
ods. d things have done more to create 
f the pr? Б attitude than the high incidence of 
le Черте and violence in the black ghettos. 
of prom oteover, the swift deterioration of 
he рор me public housing projects occupied 
of sU У Negroes leads many whites to be- 
S тоё ve that the arrival of a Negro family 
t NE they the certain prelude to garbage in the 
ot 5 ш КЪ broken windows, cockroaches 
o à $ delim Tàts—even though these conditions 
ident sie’ Unheard of in such carefully main- 
communi ед е of in such carefully main 
est a middle-class Negro areas as Chi- 
і N Kingston Green. 
C Rogen Get Out!" Among whites, 
» n ercest prejudice is found in the 
qw Income ethnic enclaves where jobs 
wq AC are most immediately threat- 
the the Negro: trying to break out 
U.S» nh ghetto, “We have our own sec- 
jr-hoUSm Atos e said a storekeeper in South 
to th Spy `; Why can’t the Negroes be 
Shite а their own area?" Chicago's 
р lots" against Negroes who were 
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demonstrating for open housing were 
fomented largely by first- and second- 
generation Americans—mostly of Irish, 
Italian, Swedish and. Eastern European 
ancestry—who have a long history of 
ethnic animosity. 

Distrust and fear are by no means 
limited to the lower-income groups. As 
Brooklyn’s Democratic Congressman 
Emanuel Celler, long a champion of 
civil rights, sees it, the chief problem is 
“a dislike of the unlike.” Says Celler: 
“The Irish don’t like to live among the 
Poles. Its the same situation.” Last 
month, when A. Gordon Wright, Mid- 
west director of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Economic Development Admin- 
istration and the son of a millionaire, 
moved into exclusive Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. (median income: $11,200), 
whites drove past his house screaming, 
“Nigger, get out!” When Massachusetts’ 
Attorney General and G.O.P. Senatorial 
Candidate Edward Brooke tried recent- 
ly to move to Milton, a wealthy suburb 
of Boston, he was peremptorily turned 
away; now he lives in Newton, an equal- 
ly swank suburb. 

Often, the opposition to integrated 
neighborhoods comes from women— 
particularly in blue-collar areas. While 
their husbands worry about property de- 
valuation, the women, who must spend 
most of their time at home, are more 
concerned with the schooling and safety 
of their children—and with their own 
safety. Besides, says Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State Katie Louchheim, a 
former vice chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, “Women 
want a cause.” 

Changing the Patterns. Negroes them- 
selves have mixed feelings about living 
alongside whites. “The~hell with inte- 
gration," says former Cleveland Browns 
Fullback Jimmy Brown, who lives in a 
largely Negro middle-class Cleveland 
neighborhood. “Just. don’t segregate 
me.” But many-find decent housing so 
scarce in Negro neighborhoods that the 
only choice is to look in white areas, 
and often they do so with trepidation: 
A well-to-do Detroit Negro who thought 
of moving to Grosse Pointe decided 
against it because “I didn’t want~gar- 
bage on my porch, and I didn’t want my 
children to be called niggers.” 

Despite all the mistrust, hostility and 
open hatred that scar relations between 
white and black, a July Gallup poll 
showed that only 34% of the whites 
questioned would consider moving out 
if Negroes moved next door- Three 
years ago the figure was 45%. The fact 
is that few whites are likely to face the 
problem for years. “If there were open 
housing all over the nation tomorrow,’ 
says Chicago Sociologist Philip Hauser, 
«it would still take over a generation for 
the present housing pattern to change. 
The majority of Negroes don’t want to 
live in white areas, don’t want to face 
the hostility and can't afford higher- 
income housing." 2 

President Johnson described the trun- 
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cated housing bill that came out of the 
House last week as *an important new 
milestone" toward racial justice. In a 
sense, that is so. Even though the meas- 
ure is far less stringent than many 
state laws, a federal law naturally has 
far more impact. Nevertheless, the bill 
is at best a modest milestone, a halt- 
ing start toward ending what Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Secretary | 
Robert C. Weaver rightly calls the “most Jl 
stubborn and universal of the Negro's ү 
disadvantages." | 


THE CAPITAL 


The Falling Front | 

The west front of the U.S. Capitol 
is in danger of tumbling down. Begun 
in 1793, the sandstone edifice has 21 | 
cracks running down its full 105-ft. |! 
height, and more than 1,000 smaller 
cracks zigzagging crazily in every direc- 
tion. The front portico is held up only 
by wrought-iron straps, and in three 
major areas is kept from buckling by 
impromptu wooden supports. So many 
records and books—including 300 cop- 
ies each of the 17,000 bills introduced 
in the House this year—are stored in 
the Capitol attic above the west front 
that the old walls are under a downward 
pressure of an estimated 1,000 Ibs. per 
sq. ft, which is four times as much 
weight as modern, specially strength- 
ened storage buildings are designed to 
carry. A few weeks back, a 40-lb. 
chunk of stone plummeted from the 
facade to the ground below; now Con- 
gressmen and visitors have to walk 

citing 
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through a protective wooden tunnel, 
hardly in keeping with the dignity of the 
building, to get to the main entrance. 

Mussolini Modern. Obviously, some- 
thing needs to be done in a hurry; yet 
Congress has not got around to ap- 
propriating funds to remedy the situa- 
tion. The reason is a dispute over Capi- 
tol Architect J. George Stewart's plan 
to replace the west front with a mas- 
sive $34 million extension. Stewart 
claims that the old walls cannot safely 
be repaired or replaced in their present 
position, and that the arches supporting 
the building might collapse if the tem- 
porary shoring is removed. Moreover, 
he adds, his plan would add 44 acres of 

‚ badly needed floor space within easy 
reach of the House and Senate cham- 
bers, enough room for 110 new offices 
(many with a spectacular view of the 
Mall), two cafeterias, two dining rooms 
and an auditorium for tourists. 

Though agreeing that something must 
be done, Stewarts critics—an odd 
grouping of architects, journalists and 
Congressmen—contend that an exten- 
sion would destroy the west front's 
unique architectural beauty. They want 
the crumbling facade restored, point out 
that damaged walls have been success- 
fully repaired in such far older build- 
ings as London's St. Paul's Cathedral 
and the Hagia Sophia in Istanbul. They 
also resent the fact that Stewart is an 
engineer rather than an architect and 
ridicule the “Mussolini Modern" aspect 
of the huge—and hugely expensive— 
Rayburn House Office Building, erected 
under his aegis. 

Staunch Friends. An unfriendly 
House subcommittee recently subjected 
Stewart to the toughest congressional 
grilling of his career, and the Senate, 
acting on the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of its. 27-member Appropriations 
Committee, tacked an amendment on 
an appropriations bill forbidding him 
to proceed with the west-front exten- 
sion until he gets an independent ap- 
praisal of the feasibility of repairing the 
old walls. 

Stewart, however, has a staunch 
group of friends in both houses of 
Congress and a knack for getting what 
he wants—or, more important, for 
providing the powerful congressional 
leadership with what it wants. His 
much smaller extension of the east 
front, which was equally criticized a 
few years back, is a handsome facade 
ERE encased in marble. This 
week, Senate and House conferees are 
schedüled. to. meet to discuss the ap- 
propr iations bill to. which the Senate at- 
tached its anti-Stewart amendment. The 
House is opposed to the amendment on 
technical grounds, and Stewart has the 
word of no less a personage than Sen- 
ate Minority Leader Everett Dirksen 
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A Different Kind of Johnson 
They've been telling some terrible 
things about me. The most vicious thing 
they've said is that I'm related to Lyn- 
don Johnson. I want you to know there's 
not a dang thing to it. 
. When I look on the national scene, 
and I see drunk men at the head of the 
Government, and I see high-placed 
preachers on the President's staff danc- 
ing vulgar dances until 3 o'clock in the 
morning while our boys are fighting and 
dying in the jungles of Viet Nam, I 
cringe, I tell you. If that's the Great 
Society, I want no part of it. 


The greatest service that Lyndon 


Johnson is performing for the people of 


JIM JOHNSON & WIFE 
Plenty-of.notice now. 


this country is the fact that his sitting 
in the President's chair keeps Hubert 
Humphrey out of it. 

With such- impassioned oratory, 
James Douglas Johnson, 41—neither a 
consanguineal nor a philosophical rela- 
поп of the President—last week handily 
captured the Democratic nomination 
for Governor of Arkansas. Not too 
many people in the capital of Little 
Rock gave Johnson, an out-and-out seg- 
regationist (“I don’t shake hands with 
niggers”), very much notice when he 
entered the-eampaign last spring. Many 
even discounted his chances after he ran 
first in the July 26 primary, expecting 
most Democrats to rally in the runoff 
behind J. Frank Holt, 55, an easygoing 


that the Senate will reconsider. its veto, “kansas machine headed by outgoing 


Said Ev, using his best-Byzan 
ner to describe critics of th 
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and hill folk. 
ews. He vowe 5, 8 ài | 
end the twelve y t as чоц Р 
machine, He called Че | 
who is none tog r 
Socialist" anq 


country band, J; "que 
the state, did dohnso 
Icy in Viet Nam, the е ,DO-win» ol Р 
handouts, тасе riots DS dery | 
M е o Oreign-aid Biveaw 
as ttentot country jn the way f h 
promised that, if elected he pe gate W 
Ould 


cut taxes, give teache | 
and schoolchildren e en PAY raie | — p 
bring more industry into сыы, ап 
also promised to bring prayers ae | 
the schoolroom. "We're anit ack to | Wher 
in our schools in this state.” Rea Pray | 
“and I don’t believe Lyndon Tor | 
would have the guts to send E nson f. 
down here to try to keep us ions 
He quoted the Bible, ended his spee i 
with a sincere “God bless you.” SA n 
Winthrop in Winthrop. Johnson’s о л, 
ponent in November will be Republican p sts 
Winthrop Rockefeller, 54, who this Bech 
week opens his campaign in the tiny Bras 
town of Winthrop (pop. 203). Rocke. [s hir 
feller, who has singlehandedly rejuve- ңе late 
nated the state G.O.P., won a surprising eek.” 
43% of the vote when he ran against ingly at 
Faubus in 1964, and had hoped to do jhe dau 
even better this time, especially if he Marylai 
faced the lackluster Holt. Johnson's vic- n harc 
tory not only robs Rockefeller of much [ису M 
of the anti-Faubus vote that came his fnere er 


jren 1n 


way two years ago, but also injects into War IT ; 
the battle a lively and colorful cam- ind Lu 
paigner whom he will be hard pressed jo span 
to match. ! The : 
the Ra 

PENNSYLVANIA (е, 
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The Price of Victory “avy, n 


In his successful bid to upset Penr lle Ti; 
sylvania’s Democratic machine in thè fthe r 
May 17 primary, Gubernatorial Candi- "nnist 
date Milton Shapp, 54, spent mor ped 1 
money than any other candidate in the Spart 
state’s history. A self-made electronics үң; 
millionaire, Shapp had lavishly ladk? kr, Ar 
out $1.4 million by election Озун еапс 
but $5,111 from his own pocket. 5 bout h 
week Shapp went before a Harris ae Y Luc 
court to explain in public audit JUS 8 “a, 
where some of the money went. 

Shapp made extraordinary €^. 
win the support of 
Negro- community. 
PER treasury paid $250 TR li 
ministers conference, d 
$1,000. apiece to two Вар. f 
who agreed to work for the ceived 8 i 
Three Negro athletes also Te ae d 3 
eral hundred dollars арос : 
for promotional E Philadelphi? 
Brown, a halfback for = amber, | 
Eagles; Wilt ea asketball {сапы 
a center for the jc trac Р 
ad Ira Davis, ап stifie 
In his own defense, n 


ad volunteer 
the players ha AUGUST. 1 165. | 


TIME, 


ES | was E when he was asked to 
ig [oy oe sant Governor Raymond Sha- 
| the Republican candidate, spent 
| Us [ffs e 00, chiefly because, as the 
ohng S Pay $239,000, y be 
nson оу, of Governor William Scranton, 
eai jot ever had opposition serious enough 
1 око e Warrant the expenditure of really 
ewe „е funds. Though Shapp set a pri- 


and E spending record that will probably 
a |102 for some time, big campaign ex- 
n are not uncommon in Penn- 
| l'ujvania— or, for that matter, in other 
ig cit M of the U.S. Increasingly, they pose 
away ty ^ disquieting problem for the candi- 
ho lacks a massive bankroll. 
PAY rais, | 
X | 


HISTORICAL NOTES 
> and | 


tate, He А Great Romance 
back ү | when State Senator Franklin Dela- 
to pray |; Roosevelt moved from Albany to 
declared Iyashington in 1913 to become Assist- 
Johnson lit Secretary of the Navy, he took up 
1 troop lesidence with his wife and young chil- 
from. it” ren in a comfortable rented house on 
Speeches y Street in Georgetown. After a few 
‘months, 30-year-old Eleanor Roosevelt, 
son’s op. | yen then a woman of wide and active 
‘Publican interests, found it difficult to manage a 
vho thi; yousehold while keeping up with the 
the tiny |apital's intellectuat and social whirl. 
‚ Rocke. (сре hired a social secretary to work, as 
/ rejuv- |де later recalled, “three mornings a 
urprisin ‘yeek.” Her new helper was tall, strik- 
1 against (поју attractive Lucy Page Mercer, 22, 
ed to do he daughter of a socially impeccable 
Пу if he Maryland family that had lately fallen 
son’s vic- m hard times. To Roosevelt, then 31, 
of much {су Mercer became far more than a 
came his mere employee. In fact, says a World 
jects into "War IT aide of the late President, F.D.R. 
ful сат. ind Lucy began a romance that was 
| pressed орап 30 years. 
! The aide, Jonathan Daniels, editor of 
ihe Raleigh (N.C.) News апа Ob- 
&ver, whose father Josephus had been 
Roosevelts boss as Secretary of the 
‘avy, makes this claim in his new book 
et Pen: lle Time Between the Wars. The story 
e in the ‘the romance is not exactly new. Col- 
1 Cand- "mist Westbrook Pegler insinuatingly 
nt mole кеа F.D.R. with Lucy in the 1940s 
te in the "apart of his vendetta against the Roo- 
ection "els, In The Crisis of the Old Or- 
y lade fe, Arthur Schlesinger Jr. wrote that 
GEI S “Heanor may have sensed something” 
ket. Las bout her husband's “friendly affection" 
arrisburt T Lucy, whom Schlesinger described 
udit Jt à " sweet, womanly person, some- 
forts to i old-fashioned in manner but gay 
йг huge à Outgoing.” Finally, Daniels himself, 
as сап" К 1954 book The End of Innocence, 
Р gatis fu of "rumors" involving the pair. 
‘xe у remained for Daniels’ new book 


ing ЛК Disqus. - і 
niniste* а Dd designate Lucy as F.D.R.’s 


indidate. a h " 
ved 501° tho arton World." The F.D.R.-Lucy 


г posing % aes writes Daniels, was “an af- 

Y Ye Ich almost broke his marriage to 

adelphi? мыю”. So tense did life оп N Street 

jberlain дуе that in 1917 Mrs. Roosevelt 

Ш tea" Boing to the family’s retreat at 
7 t Pobe] 
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е Woul j 


lo Island off the Maine coast, 
Me 7*1 "evidently, when she was 
КУ Wrote of her sense of unwanted- 
1966 1 a return letter from Washing- 
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ton, F.D.R. assured her: *You were a 
goosy girl to think or even pretend to 
think that I don't want you here all the 
summer, because you know I do! But, 
honestly, you ought to have six weeks 
straight at Campo." Eleanor stayed, but 
she could hardly have been reassured 
when F.D.R. candidly wrote her of Po- 
tomac cruises with Lucy and others. 
By the time they arrived in Washington, 
the Roosevelts already had three chil- 
dren, Anna, 7, James, 5, and Elliott, 3. 
Franklin Jr. was born in 1914, and their 
last child, John, in 1916. 

After Daniels book appeared last 
week, a close friend of Lucy Mercer's, 
Mrs. Eulalie Salley, 82, declaring that 
“to hint that there was anything scan- 


F.D.R. IN 1913 
Mama disapproved. 


dalous in their relationship is perfectly 
ridiculous," said: *Of course he was in 
love with her. So was every man who 
knew Lucy." Mrs. Salley believes none- 
theless that Roosevelt would have di- 
vorced Eleanor to marry Lucy, "but 
Lucy was a staunch Catholic and would 
never have married a divorced man." 
As Daniels points out in his book, there 
were other factors mitigating against a 
Roosevelt breakup, including F.D.R.’s 
“political ambition plus the mores of 
the sort of Wharton world in which he 
was born.” Furthermore, Mama seemed 
to be onto the romance and, says Dan- 
iels, Sara Delano Roosevelt “evidently 
saw threat to the standards of her fam- 
ily and society.” In a letter to her son, 
she defended “the old-fashioned tradi- 
tions of family life" and expressed the 
hope that F.D.R. would realize “that 1 
am not so far wrong.” 

Intriguing Romance. The romance 
cooled in 1918, and then, writes Dan- 
iels, "supposedly he. ended forever 
his relations with Lucy Mercer." In 
1920, five months before Roosevelt be- 
came the unsuccessful Democratic can- 
didate for Vice President, Lucy Mer- 
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cer was wed to a man 30 years her 
senior, Winthrop Rutherfurd, a New 
York society figure whose first wife— 
a daughter of former Vice President 
Levi Morton—had died in 1917 after 
bearing him five children. Lucy bore 
him one daughter. 

Rutherfurd came from much the 
same blueblood milieu as the Roose- 
velts, was a descendant of both Peter 
Stuyvesant, the first Governor of New 
York, and John Winthrop, the first Goy- 
ernor of Massachusetts. His father was 
first a law partner of William H. Sew- 
ard, Lincoln’s Secretary of State, and 
later a leading astronomer. One of his 
own descendants, Grandson Lewis 
Rutherfurd, last month married Janet 
Auchincloss, Jacqueline Kennedy’s 
half-sister, in the biggest society 
wedding of the year. 

Rutherfurd himself had an in- 
triguing romance as a youth. In 
1895 he had been secretly en- 
gaged to Railroad Heiress Con- 
suelo Vanderbilt, whose marriage 
to the Duke of Marlborough was 
annulled years later by the Sacred 
Rota of the Roman Catholic 
Church on the ground that she 
had loved Rutherfurd but had 
been forced to marry Marlbor- 
ough by her domineering mother. 

“Nothing Shameful." A year 
and a half after Lucy’s marriage, 
F.D.R. was stricken with polio. 
Writes Daniels: “However com- 
plete or incomplete had been the 
reconciliation between Eleanor 
and Franklin after their marriage 
was threatened, now. he was hers 
to serve and to save.” Nonethe- 
less, F.D.R. and Lucy were to be 
“attached by ties of deep and un- 
broken affection to the day he 
died." By all accounts, F.D.R. 
thereafter kept in frequent con- 
tact with Lucy. For example, says 
Daniels, he “quietly arranged for spe- 
cial tickets and a special car for Lucy 
Mercer Rutherfurd at his Inauguration" 
in 1933. He also visited the Ruther- 
furds’ stately winter home in Aiken, 
S.C., several times, and the Rutherfurds 
called at the White House. Daniels says 
that Lucy visited the Little White House 
at Warm Springs, Ga., on several occa- 
sions. In fact, though her presence was 
unpublicized at the time, she was with 
Roosevelt there on the day he died— 
April 12, 1945. To the very last, ac- 
cording to Daniels, Mrs. Roosevelt was 
“bitter and jealous of Lucy.” 

Mrs. Rutherfurd died in a New York 
City hospital in 1948, in her 58th year. 
Last week her daughter, Mrs. Rob 
W. Knowles of Aiken, called Dani 
disclosures “quite a surprise to me 
was quite a surprise to a lot о; 
and more details are bo 
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RED CHINA in the whole country, and the situation I wr 
is one of a new all-round leap forward HAILAND |. force 


A Little Disorder emerging.” If things seemed to be a Sinews on the G i Pose 

All week long, Peking throbbed with bit chaotic as a result, what did it "The sov ulf a, a 
the fever of crisis. А sea of demonstra- matter? "Dare to make revolution and this Conm, ernment is z ; a if J 
tors jammed the streets carrying red be good at revolution," cried Peking. our Seopa unist danger i Ware hat oy rece 
banners and pictures of Chairman Mao — "Don't be afraid of disorder.” Ue. AE In the neighbor read ofan de 
Tse-tung. Mao himself turned up briefly bdo dines Ore, we must be in^, Um У br 
at one rally and was greeted by the NORTH KOREA The Sec d | а sta «one- 
singing of the nation's newest hit, We Tiunom! Kittikacho land's ing 


; Prem; 0” 
Rely on the Helmsman When We Sail Declaration of Independence rn, and the Mier oth vic 


51 Р i 
on was proof of the conviction Ocea eadin] 


the Ocean. After he left, crowds rushed "There can be no superior party or words. As Buddhi ҮР”, 
forward to try to shake the hands of inferior party nor a party that gives blessings, th T ust monks (p. ЗОЛ 
those who had shaken hands with Mao. guidance and a that recei id- poy nee Thal leaden Sto Med, after 
р party eceives guid- wooden platform avere Od on al comi 
Behind the frenzy was some kind of ance. No one country or party can serve of Siam and wat s ooking the Gulf yd CO b 
struggle in Peking’s high inner councils. as the center of the world revolution or banner from a lar ed balloons jit | eat 
Hints emerged that certain party offi- the leading party.” in the ground’ On d ор embedded ™ rand. 
cials were arguing for a softening of the With that forthright declaration of scription: авар N m Was the in. b р 
ten-month purge that has swept the independence, North Korea's Commu- to the furtherance of nee dedicated # ыс c 
— M = * TM =ч - aœ strength and friendship.” £ through truc} 
AR MAE A с» sias am v d ; , S Tanker Base. Part of a $75 million XKE 
LOC A х м AS i B b: 79 U.S.-financed project near the Thai i aught K 
à А А of Sattahip, the new airfield feature 4, Kasle 
11,500-ft. runway, the longest апу until 


strongest in Southeast Asia. The facili i8 үреп 
will be home base for 30 giant KC- pum 
tankers. These circle in the vicinity ор“ ^ 
North Viet Nam to refuel the Us 01615 
Air Force jets that fly more than 606; titing 
of all American raids over the North porr 
and Laos from four other Thai bases, poder 
Also to be stationed at U-Tapao area TOME 
troop carrier wing and an air transport i ee 
unit, for funneling American men and |; 
matériel into the area. The thick new Li. e) 
strip will be the only one in the region 
designed to support the B-52 bombers, raft f 
which now fly 5,200-mile round trips ,. ара 
from Guam for their missions іп Viet e 
Nam. Though there are no present plam esca 
to make U-Tapao a full-time B-52 bast, iek 13 
the huge birds may well use the new nest e the 
as a turn-around point from where they ig m 
could rearm or refuel. ТН 
Sattahip’s harbor is being deepened їп f 
to make it a major ammunition 31^ e fel] 
petroleum port from which a pin лапу 
country. One day Peking's newspapers nist Party last week followed the lead of will pump fuel to Korat pibas ч 3 the | 
were nine hours late reaching the stands. its brother parties in Rumania and Ja- northeast Thailand. The DT vi іс b 
The reason for the delay, according to pan, and announced that it was going its tical flow will supply not only the noy | 
rumors in the capital, was a decision own ideological way. In an editorial ap- U.S. fighter-bomber Squad one four Най 
to withdraw a front-page picture of pearing in Rodong Shinmoon, the coun- operating in Thailand, but a soon è 
Chairman Mao. try's official Communist newspaper, the additional squadrons due е аселет y. are 
"Thus at week's end, when a message party claimed that it—and not Peking raising the number of U.S. з Xto ej 


5 Я 's end. A5; 
crackled from Radio Peking that an ог Moscow—was the best judge of how іп Thailand to 30,000 йын Satta: ое 


Xspite 


RED CHINESE DEMONSTRATIONS IN CANTON ~ 
Chaos is good for what ails you. 


important announcement would follow Communist doctrine should be applied the main funnel for tha guire thon: Wee 

in a few hours, Sinologists the world to North Korea's problems. “When one hip sea-air complex y reg ke de 

over jumped for their monitoring sets. loses the faculty of thinking and judg- sands of U.S. personne". AJl Thai bas | 

What had been going on in Peking, said ing for himself,” the editorial said, “he "Same. Intentions. lanes. fly are 

the broadcast, was the first meeting in cannot distinguish right from wrong. from which American Р of Bangkok |, 

four years of the Central Committee of Such people commit revisionism if oth- under the legal con little sensitive 10 X 

Red China’s Communist Party. ers commit revisionism, and if others which is more than seating S. mil- ty 
But if there were any differences commit dogmatism, they also commit publicity about the Ed But the se” “Sites, 

within the party, they did not show up dogmatism.” itary presence in aha о far as tO did 

in the Central Committees communi- The Korean declaration came after sitivity does not 89 “Added Рё 


> = , 1 olye. ; 

ostponed a long, gradual drift toward jooche the regimes basi ast week's ceremoni 
Way at (national identity),-and.seemed direct- mier Thanom à ment has 88T67 h 
il- ed less at Moscow than at Peking. “The Thai d United States Y > 
he ate Wl fas еса » D 
e As. such, the break represented one cooper f this airfield Pie вате” gu 


qué. It disclosed that the oft. 
third Five-Year Plan is unde 
last, and commended Mao for 
liant” policies. As for the purge, 


i "an invigorat- . more in ries of nagging Asi t- construction О + ; 
committee declared that “an 1 at- Packs Го a series OL nagging Asian set- х intentions 
4 t our In 
ing revolutionary atmosphere prevails Ба ser Red China. realize tha August 19 Ж 
ч 1 TIME, 
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Lost ә 

with his aggressiveness, U.S. 

— por. Major James Kasler has al- 
ү СА admired for fierce loyalty 
005 puddies in time of trouble. “I 
j if I get in a jam,” said a fellow 

аге th, (0 cently, “Im going to get help. 

Pread y ^ depend on Kasler.” Last week 


val oming 
Premi, if th 


Cea, N 


Od on, completed his primary assignment 
the Още? pombing a cluster of warehouses, 
i could have returned to his base in 
mbedded land. As usual, however, his flight 
ae in- мап prowling the countryside for 
ТО ets of opportunity." Spotting sev- 
rough i trucks, the jets hit them and were 
ae K for more when ground fire 
aloy ayght Kasler's wingman, and he eject- 
al pori 4, Kasler circled the area to protect 
E. апы until rescue helicopters could get 
( f and. When Kasler's fuel gauge hit “bingo” 
E acility limum remaining to get home), in- 
ы lad of leaving the protective watch 
nity of Í others, he elected to refuel from an 


men ; : 
пеп and prie message came from his beeper 
hick new | 


he region aio: "My God, my leg is broken." 
bombers hspite a major search by nearly 50 
ind trips тай for eight hours, Kasler was not 
; in Views again; and Hanoi later gleefully 
ni plans Чошпсей that he had been captured. 
-52 base, |l'escapable Curtains. АП told, last 
— as fe 13 U.S. planes were shot down 
here they С the North—a new record week's 
"5 bringing to 335 the number of 
d Xrican craft downed by Ho Chi 
q 1105 fire. Seven of last week's total 


tion ^ 
pipeline tte felled in one day, the most so far 
rbase in АУ 24-hour period.* One reason 


sed logis R the mounting air casualties is new 
he dozen Es by the Communists with their 
jns now ‘iltce-to-air missiles, Prior to the Ha- 
150 four “Haiphong oil raids, the SAMs came 
ive soon; М only one or two at a time.. Now 
rvicemen М аге being released in volleys of 
‚ end. AS | De eight, making them more difficult 
he Satta: X Odge: a total of 40 SAMs was fired 
ire thou- еек, In addition, the Communists 

М developed а new technique that 
ај bases L3 the warning time that U.S. pilots 


fy ae Tetly had when a missile was on its 
jangko* ү: But the main menace is still the 
sitive 10 1 àl curtains of conventional antiair- 
0:5. ml tie’ thrown up from thousands 
the sen- (1485, and which account for 90% of 
to aller tican plane losses. 

ded E Jm. War being pressed against the 
reme ‘eS home--base exclusively from 
25 the » there seems little way to re- 
ause WE | А 

аи хе Previous high: 6 downed on Aug. 13, 
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duce the risks for U.S. airmen. But the their own. Since the rice-rich Delta 
losses are by no means one-sided. Last must be cleaned out if the war is to be 
week U.S. air strikes damaged or de- won, what is clearly required is Ameri- 
stroyed 355 North Vietnamese barges, can manpower-and-gunpower. AS a Te- 
165 bridges, 147 trucks, 69- railroad-—sült, U.S. military commanders have 
cars, 58 oil dumps, 36 flak sites, and 2 been giving increasing attention to the 


SAM sites—also a new week's record. need for U.S. troops in what has been 

the exclusive war of the Delta's IV 

And Now the Delta Corps commander, Lieut. General Dang 
Since American manpower in South Van Quang, and his 16,000 men. 

Viet Nam has been engaged most spec- The first Americans are likely to ar- 


tacularly with the-Viet Cong or North rive by the end of the year. Plans call 
Vietnamese regulars in the northern half for an initial 4,000 U.S. troops in the 
of the country, the daily headlines tend Delta, and the total could rise far above 
to overlook another sprawling sector of that. Most of the troops will probably 
the war: the Mekong Delta below Sai- be from the Army, though the Marines 
gon. In terms of bullets fired and cas- have long chafed to get into the Delta 
ualties recorded, the Delta is a good action. In any case, the campaign will be 
deal quieter than it was two years ago. no picnic. А steam-hot, table-flat ex- 
But it has hardly lost its importance. panse of mangrove swamps and paddy- 
Every day there are bloody clashes by fields often standing in water up to a 
the dozen between the Viet Cong and man's neck, the Delta is rife with an 
the South Vietnamese troops, which estimated 80,000 veteran Viet Cong 
carry almost all the Delta load. The guerrillas. 
three divisions of government troops in "Winkle Them Out." The American 
the Delta conduct some 30-odd bat-  reinforcements will have the benefit of 
talion-size actions and 2,500 small pa- some U.S. preparations. Twelve U.S. 
trols a week. Last week a truckload of Special Forces camps have already b 
South Vietnamese Delta reserves was set up in the Delta. The U.S. Na 
disastrously ambushed: In An Xuyen trols its 2,500-mi. labyrinth of 
rovince, government troops have tan- апа canals with 71 РТ-ғур 
gled repeatedly with particularly bother- three hovercraft. Along 
some Viet Cong battalions. trol boats of the Navy’ 
Neck-High. But the fact is that the ket Time have cut di 
South Vietnamese dó not possess the gunrunning. A: 
men or equipment or mobility to con- ficult to sep: 
duct sustained operations. Thus for some 
time they have barely been able to hold 
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hamlet near the village of Truong Trung 
(see map), killing 24 inhabitants and 
wounding 82, among them women and 
children. 

Amid a chorus of protest, President 
Johnson personally requested an expla- 
nation, asking U.S. officials in Saigon to 
answer three questions: 1) Were there 
Viet Cong in the hamlet? 2) Were the 
inhabitants forced by the Viet Cong to 
remain in the hamlet during the attack? 
3) Did Viet Cong shoot at a spotter 
plane that directed the strike? The an- 
swer to all three questions, according to 
American spokesmen, was yes—and il- 
lustrated the tragic dilemma of fighting 
an anti-guerrilla war. Said one expe- 
rienced U.S. military official: "We're 
just going to have to go into the Delta 
and winkle them out of the villages 
ourselves.” 


CAMBODIA 
Ave Ave 


A few weeks ago; it seemed that 
U.S. relations with Cambodia's sensitive 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk were finally 
looking up a bit. The Pentagon was 
talking less heatedly about the North 
Vietnamese infiltrating the south 
through Cambodia. Roving Ambassador 
W. Averell Harriman had wangled an 
invitation to visit Pnompenh in Septem- 
ber to discuss a resumption of diplomat- 
ic relations, which Sihanouk suspended 
15 months ago. A few days later, at a 
Washington press conference, Secretary 
Rusk even had a few words of gentle 
praise for Sihanouk, who had “done a 
very constructive and positive job in the 
development of his country." For his 
part, Sihanouk began to tone down his 
own blasts at the U.S., allowing as how 
*We:should be very happy if the United 
States wants to be our friend." 

= Then came the U.S. bombings of a 
village along the vaguely defined Cam- 
bodian-South Vietnamese border fort- 
night ago. The U.S. claimed the village 
was guerrilla-infested and in South Viet 
Nam. Sihanouk claimed it was peace- 
loving and in Cambodia, huffily sug- 
gested that the U.S. did not recognize 
that his country had any frontiers at 
all. With that, Sihanouk last week 
abruptly passed word that Harriman 
Was no longer welcome. “I am 
‘Monsieur’ Sihanouk, ethnically Cambo- 
dian, and do not exist according to the 
American conception,” Snookie sniffed. 
"Therefore, it is not possible to hold 
talks with«me." 


“MIDDLE EAST 

No Time for Prudence 

In Iraq these days, a Premier can be 
a little too good: “А сазе in point is 
ex-Premier Abdel Rahman Bazzaz, who, 
despite his notable achievements while 
in power, suddenly found himself out of 
a job last week. 


from an ambassadorial post in London, 
and became his country's first civilian 
Premier since Iraq became a republic 
in 1958. Launching a policy of *prudent 
socialism," Bazzaz halted the trend to- 
ward nationalization, guaranteed private 
investment against expropriation, and 
restored a glimmer of prosperity to his 
oil-rich nation, which had been suffo- 
cating under doctrinaire socialism. Un- 
questionably, Bazzaz' greatest triumph 
came last month. when he succeeded 
in winning agreement on a peace for- 
mula for ending the government's cost- 
ly five-year war with the 1,000,000 
Kurds who roam lraq's mountainous 
northeast. 

Success was making Bazzaz a popular 
and independent national figure—too 


RALPH CRANE—LIFE 


s __.SHEIK SHAKHBOUT 
—He was the No. 1 priority. 


popular and too independent, in fact, 
for the comfort of the army officers 
who hold the real power in Baghdad. 
So last week, although he had just re- 
turned from Moscow with an arms deal 
that could only please the military, the 
army forced him to resign. "It appears," 
Bazzaz wrote President Abdel Rahman 


_ Aref in his letter of resignation, “some 


of my actions have not brought you 
pleasure." 

In as new Premier came retired Army 
General Naji Taleb, 50, a career officer 
who helped overthrow the Hashemite 
King Feisal JI in 1958, and joined in 
the successive coups against the Abdel 
Karim Kassem and Baathist govern- 


‘ments in 1963. Taleb pledged his new 


government to the old Bazzaz aims of 
national unity, agrarian reform and the 
Kurdish peace settlement. The gener- 


DNE Re only change, in fact, was to revise 
A. quiet, scholarly former diplomat; Bazzaz’ “prudent socialism” to “fair 
Bazzaz returned to Iraq last September socialism." 
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Demise of а Midas e 
While Premie bde Jil lov 


Middle East's ti i in А 
of Abu Dhabi үш Soakeq shob the! 


similar—though less 


heaval. ik Surprisj ^n ffi 
henval Sh adis un V 
а in а „ү 
1928) than any oles Mig longer Gover 
Cay j 


was sudde 


Ваа Island опе q4 rid sel 
15 youngest brother 46-ve angh 2 07 
3 : , -ye > ne . 
Zaid bin Sultan, became ihe ~ Sheiks pruite 
new headman. Зека ога, onc 

One of ће s |еоге 


A even Bri ish- 
Trucial States that aine 


Gulf, Abu Dhabi is the fourth 
oil producer in the Gulf; this st H 
expects to earn $70 million in Т шй e 
nues, which by 1970 are likely to Te Шел 
an annual $125 million, Yet mehys a8 : 
Shakhbout, Abu Dhabi’s ndej has 


20,0 f 
seldom saw a cent of the md кон med 


_ When the money first started gushing ^. 
in four years ago, Shakhbout stashed ў, liperty 
under his bed in his threadbare mul. | h to 
walled palace. When his bedsprings i in 
gan bulging, he transferred his fortuna 
to gasoline cans in the palace dungeon 
Not until the cans rotted from the hujglter’s 
midity and rats began nibbling at tis To OS 
millions did Shakhbout finally switch tis pruta 
hoard to two Abu Dhabi banks. ИОН 
Foreign contractors and advisers pro-ster- U 
posed roads, schools, power plants, hat-uny'’s R 
bors and sewage systems. Shakhbout al ying the 
ways refused. In one rare moment зу БА 
weakness, he agreed to build а тойетіьгаес 
hospital, then later refused to equip itech th 
Merchants who called on the sheik 04 not 
ask payment of long-standing debis All, ore 
were thrown out of the palace. When» peace 
Shakhbout’s 600-man police force ро». | 
tested about overdue pay, he fired hall tion, 
the force. ‚Ош stat 
For years, Zaid tried to persuade огде 
older brother to spread the oil wealth stern | 
around the country. Running out of рі req 
tience, Zaid finally called a secret family jy 
council, and all agreed that Shakhbout si « 
had to go. The British obliging» the 
brought in native troops from neighbor "many 
ing sheikdoms, carried the reluctan 
Shakhbout bodily out of the palace, Us 
flew him to Bahrain in a waiting SON) 
plane. "Our priorities are тапу, ep- tols of 
said at week's end. "We need a. оп, 0 de 
water port, an international TU S sta 
hospitals, schools and town ра [Sput 
; he people. fT. ае 
plus-some parks for the p he fruits S. 
now on, the people will reap the (а. ] 


of our prosperity.” 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Limits of Freedom 
President T ш T 
once claimed that a 
fuller measure of democr 
was "pushing on 
along сатана youn 
rsity teacher to the TT 
o его Tito Ше ; 
behind him, and last W 


was in jail in Zadar, an 
0 “onside resort. 
n ОАВ {һе rebellious writer who 
ИШ ped a nine-month jail sen- 
п ашай n year for a series of articles he 
та ER Russia. This time his crime 
п тос1аїтї that he and half a 
ing P ends [шп to рЫ а тар- 
nye vith the frank intent of opposing 
er (W yernment. Its name would be 
aT (Sing, BOY; Glas (Free Voice) and it 
"ES k to replace one-party rule 
y^ "brand of democratic socialism 
old She! pruited by Partisan Hero Milovan 
ikdo н once Yugoslavia's top Commu- 
V peoretician but currently a prisoner 
“Protecti, his corrosive anti-Marxist critiques. 
e Persia yen the cops hauled Mihajlov away 
th argos, weeks his friends said that they 
is Year quid carry on without him. Their 
! oil tev fance would have earned a bullet 20 
У 10 тешу; ago in Tito's dictatorial heyday. 
€t under, has mellowed since then, but he 
00 peopiey must draw the line somewhere. His 
: spt is that of all post-Stalin Commu- 
d Sushinig i how to satisfy a people's craving 
stashed jj, jberty and not be swept away by 
are mud, rush toward freedom. 


Prings bel 
^s fortung BERLIN 

dungeon, 
n the hujalter’s Wow 
Ng at his то most Westerners, the Berlin Wall 
switch his , brutal monument to Communism's 
x »d to imprison its subjects. Not to 
Visers pro-&ter. Ulbricht. Last week East Ger- 
lants, г-у Red boss, after studiously ig- 
<hbout al ring the first four anniversaries of the 
loment of jy barrier that divides the city, openly 
а тойга ей its fifth birthday with а 
' equip itech that made one wonder why he 
> sheik 10.4 not erected it years before. The 
ing ФБ) orated Ulbricht, had 1) “saved 
се. Whe peace”; 2) proved the West “im- 
oe al vent”; 3) signified, by its unopposed 
fired ha ftion, Allied recognition of the Ger- 
Т. his status quo; 4) established “law 
n el order” in East Germany; 5) halted 
Ai ee ‘stern “plundering” of his state; and 
Те! family пазей East Germany's standard of 
Shakhboit ing. Thus, counseled Walter, the West 
obligingly Jud “stop shedding crocodile tears” 
no E the barrier and recognize East 

*many immediately. 


reluctant" 
| RUSSIA 


lace, anti 
ng RAF 
» Zai 
ue ma us of Understanding 
| airport. je demonstrate its pique over the 
planning: iy stand in Viet Nam, the Kremlin 
Де. From, Puta damper lately on portions of 
the fruits e S.-Russian cultural-exchange pro- 
үе que American Ballet Theater 
“aly in Moscow last June to an offi- 
у S00 reception. After the bombing 
Sess Hanoi-Haiphong oil depots, the 
] es stood the Americans up at 
w moo" Шо Шей Soviet-American track meet 
eeking me. Angeles; when U.S. swimmers 
© Moscow, Pravda reported the 
oy Боце mentioning them. Last 
ie american Jazz Pianist Earl (“Fa- 
—IDes's sextet, on an official tour 
la, found its bookings in Mos- 
eningrad suddenly canceled, 
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was detoured by its government hosts 
to a string of Off-Broadway stands in 
the Black Sea area. 

Yet the Russians apparently have no 
desire to end the exchanges. Last week 
the U.S. opened its eighth State Depart- 
ment-sponsored exhibit in the Soviet 
Union, in the Ukrainian industrial city 
of Kharkov 400 miles south of Moscow. 
That the show was not in the capital 
was the U.S.’s own choice. Explained a 
State Department spokesman: “We 
wanted to get the stuff out into the 
countryside.” Featured in the exhibition 
was a typical, if mundane, fixture of 
American life: do-it-yourself hand tools 
turned out by 85 U.S. manufacturers. 

The display was an instant hit. Fol- 
lowing a friendly welcoming speech in 
Ukrainian by the mayor, nearly 10,000 
luxury-hungry Kharkovites a day care- 


d 


UKRAINIANS 


fully examined-the exhibit in a barn- 
like gym in a city park. Though the 
items on display ranged from hand- 


saws to hammers (but no sickles), fa- . 


vorite attractions included such house- 
hold gimmicks, enthralling to the aver- 
age Soviet citizen, as magnetic paint 
guns, electric mixers and carving knives 
and power mowers. = s 

After a month in Kharkov, the U.S. 
exhibit, which is being transported in 
a special train provided by the Krem- 
lin, will pack up its tool sets and head 
to the Lower Don city of Rostov and 
thence to Erevan, capital of Soviet Ar- 
menia. Inaugurating the display in Khar- 
kov, U.S. Ambassador to Moscow Foy 
D. Kohler noted that “at a time when 
political relations between our govern- 
ments are not as good as they might 
be," such exhibits “help create a cli- 
mate of understanding and good will 
between our two peoples" that “сап- 
not but facilitate the search for solu- 
tions to political problems and the main- 
tenance of peace.” 


INSPECTING U.S. EXHIBITION IN KHARKOV 
No desire to end all the exchanges. 


"away the complaint, insisting that TV 


EUROPE 
Bringing the War Home 


A honeyed voice oozed into millions 
of French living rooms, speaking of 
American “genocide” in Viet Nam. 
Baron Emmanuel d’Astier de la Vigerie 
was using 15 minutes of state-controlled 
French television prime time to praise 
“my friend Ho Chi Minh” for canceling 
war-crimes trials of American pilots in 
Hanoi. It sounded as if the 66-year-old 
baron, Interior Minister in President 
Charles de Gaulle’s first postwar Cab- 
inet and a leader of Gaullism’s left wing 
today, just might be echoing his mas- 
ter’s loudly repeated opposition to US. 
policy in Viet Nam. 

At апу rate U.S. Ambassador 
Charles E. Bohlen certainly thought so. 
When D’Astier suggested that the North 


TASS 


Vietnamese protect themselves against 
bombing by staking out American pris- 
oners as hostages near factories and vil- | 
lages, Chip Bohlen blew his stack. Ata ^d 
half-hour meeting last week with 

French Minister of State Louis Joxe, 

Bohlen protested D'Astiers use of i 
French government transmitters for his nr 
“virulent attack." The French shrugged 3 


producers were free to present the news là 
as they saw it. 

American diplomats in Paris seldom 
expect to see anything good about the 
U.S. in Viet Nam on French TV screens = 
these days; often it is not so much thé 254 
script as it is the commentator's sai E 


the U.S. image 
where else for that matte 

British viewers аге sh 
of Americans bear 
dead; film clips of 
remind older.W 
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La COMMISSION DE Bs. eee : 


SUSPENSION 


ide ee ? = ы. E 
BRUNEAU & AIDES AT ROADSIDE COURT 
How to disrupt fluidity. 


sai 


Russia, which were not only unsavory and above the 70 m.p.h. they are al- 
but unsuccessful. A current poll shows lowed at home. 
that 30% of Frenchmen think Lyndon Maybe not much longer. Declaring 
Johnson is more dangerous than Com- war on “madmen of the road" since 
munist China's Mao Tse-tung; 35% of July, Prefect Jacques Bruneau, 53, of 
West Germans favor ending the bomb- Moulins, has been meting out rough 
ing of North Viet Nam. Says West Ger- roadside justice at an open-air court 
man Vice Chancellor Erich Mende: —carefully screened by bushes—along 
| “There is no question in my mind that much-traveled National Highway No. 7, 
the Viet Nam war is unpopular largely which connects Paris and Menton. A 
because of television. People see the  long-disused law empowers prefects, 
horrors and the misery of this war— who administer-the-89 departments into 
burning villages, weeping mothers, which France is divided, to lift licenses 
maimed children. They see South Viet- on the spot for as long as two months, 
namese troops manhandling Viet Cong and Bruneau has been doing just that. 
suspects, and they see the more sordid More often than not, the reckless driv- 
aspects of Saigon night life.” Belgium’s ers corralled by the prefect’s fleet of 
Paul-Henri Spaak put it more succinct- unmarked cars, motorcycles and one 
ly. “The U.S.,” he said, “has completely helicopter can drive no farther than his 
lost the information war in Viet Nam.” aptly named “Departmental Commis- 
What is to be done about it? Not sion for the Immediate Suspension of 
much. The Viet Cong and North Viet- Drivers’ Licenses." 
namese release a negligible amount of What burned Bruneau was the fact 
news film on their side of the war and that no fewer than four persons had 
of course do not allow foreign TV been killed and another 40 injured on 
crewmen to work with their combat - one stretch of No. 7 in the past five 
units. That leaves television stations all weeks. Seven other prefects plan to fol- 
over the world dependent on the film low his lead, but some citizens were pre- 
taken mainly by U.S. TV crewmen of  dictably outraged by Bruneau's tough 
U.S. and South Vietnamese troops in tactics. Paris newspapers dubbed Bru- 
action. Inevitably, it leaves a lopsided neau le préfet terrible. And in London 
impression. - —last week fhe staid Royal Automobile 
: Club huffily let it be known that while 
there were as yet "no firm assurances" 
No FRANCE = on how (Сї would fare, they were 
Private War-of Prefect Bruneau keeping a “very close watch” on the 
French roads may be nothing to situation. 
shout Eos they are one of the last 
preserves Of the motorist who likes to 
drive flat out. For one thing, patrolling ue GREAT BRITAIN 
gendarmes are- few and far between. Sideways Shuffle ~ 
For another, there are no speed limits It was Parliament’s last session before 
out in the countryside; the government the summer recess, and the hands on 
feels that such things not only impinge the House clock were moving close to 
rudely on “respect for he individual” — 10 p.m., the hour for the final vote on 
but also disrupt “fluidity” on the high- Prime Minister Harold. Wilson's drastic 
ways. As a result, even the iin bill to freeze wages and prices. Wilson 
notoriously fond of bringing their Jag- knew that he would win. But he also 
uars over for an occasional romp far knew that some two dozen left-wing 
; qu 
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Laborites Were 
protest against 
pc the bill t n 
hat à | 
needed V un. Minister% | 
BOR Way to shi er clea , fayo 
e vote. He cap t atten) Y imo 
dandy. Just as the Houses Чр оп (о M 
crying "Lock the 
tion fo jstel 
passed Чоо RR CHIENS dispari ата jme 
0 : hi 
Bench. What they E o [ice 
ries—and the nation— b 
one admirer of W 
"The press can 
headline.” 


Tearful on TV. S 
bannered next day 181 Britain 
Cabinet switch: Economics Min; 
Своде Brown, 51, the No. ; Minister ih Ch 
[ENS it MARC places With own С 

ry Michael Stewart pro 
Brown, a devout believer in econ 3| Be 
expansion, had tried to resign ae prel, s 
weeks ago when Wilson made the m jor 
cision that the pound could only h POT tic 
Saved by a drastic dose of deffatign "P for 
Wilson talked him into staying оп a 9 
til the bill was assured of pa S] - 


ssage. | cei 
Then Wilson rewarded Brown with i pns 


hrougn 


E surpri D. 
ilson’ - Saig riod í 
on’s fast f odd ай yer 


Only carry one 


job he had asked for when Labor came Arden 
to power two years ago: the Foreign (immo 
Office. шг Bo 


Brown's public image hardly fits the ve the R 
diplomatic pattern. Ebullient and ey. |; 
plosive, he managed to so rile Nikita 
Khrushchev during a Labor Party din- 
ner in London a few years ago that the sas De 
Soviet leader ended up praising the acant t 
capitalistic Tories as by far the easier Minis 
of the two British parties to get along| The : 
with. On. the evening of President (опей, 
Kennedy’s assassination, Brown emoted on, ре 
tearfully on a London television show үйөр 
about his friendship with Jack—and got lideway 
а bad press for letting down the stif \ felt 
upper lip in public. But those who know imagina 
Brown better testify that he has th тпу cl 
stuff good Foreign Secretaries are made ш оү; 
n dep 
eek vi 
Aes h 
‘ould | 
‘fore | 
то 


lullet: 


Deali 
1 Togu 
"s fig 


Wing of 
wt exp 
jp was s 
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| enacity, energy, intelligence and 
Wc nt. He is pro-American and, as the 
n am. | "pn say, а European—meaning that 
S jus Britain’ bership in the 
Mir vors Britains mem p 
Cleary ђе favo ike 
Чеши отоп Market: etm 
wig ^ 0 Michael Stewart passes the re- 
NEN Wert aonsibility for administering the Prime 
tepas |rister's severe economic measures, 
ch SS tech call for a complete standstill in 
m p ‚ wages and dividends for six 
‘the n ts, followed by another six-month 
Ise, Saiq P riod of "great restraint. An unflap- 
QOtwor, sible administrator, Stewart IS bou uw 
s anner jj to handle the economic czardom 
"ah more zeal than Brown could have 
"stered for measures that go against 
Ur prisin p grain. He will also get along better 
Minister | ith Chancellor of the Exchequer James 
Man i pyllaghan. who frequently clashed with 
ces with ljrown on economic policy. ' 
wart, 59. More Shifts? On a lower Cabinet 
-COnomie үе], Richard Crossman, a favorite of 
ІП four pabor’s rebellious left wing, moved 
> the de. «om Housing to Leader of the House, 
Only he, position that will make him responsi- 
deflation jg for corralling the rebel Laborites, 
8 On ш. рроѕс abstentions have been embar- 
Passage, «sing to the Prime Minister. The 
with thelimer Leader of the House, Herbert 
bor came jgowden, moved to the Ministry for 
Foreign |ommonwealth Affairs, replacing Ar- 
‘г Bottomley, whose inability to set- 
у fits the lẹ the Rhodesian crisis made him some- 
and ex. hing of a liability. Still, Bottomley was 
le Nikita ү expelled from the Cabinet; instead 
arty din- i was shifted to the Ministry for Over- 
that the as Development, a post that was made 
ising the acant by moving Anthony Greenwood 
he easier Minister of Housing. 
get along| The shifts were not uniformly wel- 
President (отпей, even in circles friendly to Wil- 
п emoted on Declared the New Statesman: "Mr. 
ion shoW Wilson has an unfortunate taste for the 
—and $0! teways shuffle. Some regret may well 
the stiff» felt that the changes are not more 
ho knoW imaginative.” Added the Times: “Тоо 
has t апу changes too frequently are not a 
are made п of strong government." But as Wil- 
n departed at week's end for a two- 
tek vacation in the Scilly Isles, his 
Wes hinted that other major shifts 
Ша be announced soon—probably 
‘fore the Labor Party's annual meet- 
‘Rin October. 


lillets on Braybrook Street 


Dealing as they must with all manner 
< 0gues and reprobates, British bob- 
"5 figure they have at least one thing 
n8 for them: they never carry fire- 
ie In the course of ordinary duty. 
i theory is that thugs are less inclined 
кк a gun themselves if they know 
ү <0рѕ will not shoot. Though only 
fies policemen have been killed 
| СМ last 55 years, the tacit truce be- 
ОА Cops and crooks is occasionally 
“Yq “4 —as in the fatal shooting of 
ny policemen last week on a Lon- 
_ peet, 

| ig sing down Braybrook Street in a 
.-ondon middle-class neighbor- 
“ЗП their unmarked car, the three 
qq led up beside a pale-blue Van- 
m Parked at the curb. Detective 
"t Christopher T. Head, 30, a 
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plainclothesman, got out to question the 
four young toughs in the car—possibly 
wondering what they were doing near 
Wormwood Scrubs Prison. That might 
never be known. As- neighborhood chil- 
dren gaped, the men in the Vanguard 
pulled out pistols, shot down Head, then 
his partner, Temporary Detective Con- 
stable David Wombwell, 25, as he rushed 
to help. Still in the squad car, Con- 
stable Geoffrey Fox, 41, gunned his en- 
gine in a desperate attempt to run down 
the Killers; a bullet through the wind- 
shield stopped him dead. Betore the 
Vanguard roared off..said a witness, one 
black-bearded hood coolly “got into the 
police car and drove over one of the 
men on the road.” 

At week’s end, London police were 
mounting a massive dragnet to track 
down the killers—and «issuing tear gas 
and revolvers to the searchers. Whether 
the pistols’ would do much good was 
another question. Police Federation 
General Secretary Arthur Evans com- 
plained that, because of the old anti- 
gun tradition, “you could count on the 
fingers of one hand-police trained in 
the use of firearms." 


CANADA 


The Galloping Glacier 

As chief pilot for the U.S.-Canadian 
Icefield Ranges Research Project, Phil 
Upton had for years stared down from 
his plane at the billions of tons of ante- 
diluvian ice frozen onto the east slope 
of Mount Steele in Canada's Yukon 
Territory. Perhaps 20,000 years old, it 
looked much the same as any other gla- 
cier—until six weeks ago, when Upton 
gazed down and did a double take. To 
his astonishment, Steele Glaciers nor- 
mally mirror-smooth surface now was 
churned into: cathedral-like-spires 250 
ft. tall. The huge chunk of ice was 


on the move. 
By last week Steele had been nick- 
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STEELE MOUNTAIN GLACIER ON THE MOVE IN THE YUKON 
Only 16 years to Burwash Landing. 


some 30° 
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named *the Galloping Glacier." Pres- 
ently moving at what scientists de- 
scribed as a "spectacular" two feet an 
hour, the river of ice, 22 miles long and 
more than a mile wide, had traveled 
some five miles in "pulsating surges," 
shearing through adjacent mountains 
and destroying everything in its path, 
What made Steele unique was not 
its movement—glaciers often shift—or 
even its speed, but the fact that it was 
the first in North. America to be spotted 
in such action. 

Beside themselves swith excitement, 
anadian and U.S. geo- 
logical scientists rushed to the area to 
take advantage of what one called "the 
opportunity of a lifetime" to observe 
glacial movement. One theory was that 
Steele's takeoff originated when a sec- 
tion near its base sank a hundred feet, 
causing the glacier to start "overriding" 
itself. But the scientists were unani- 
mously chary of conjecture. "We just 
don't know anything about the action 
and reactions of glaciers," confessed 
bearded Professor Samuel Collins of the 
Rochester Institute of Technology. 
“That’s why we're here.” 

In any case, Steele hardly seemed to 
herald another Ice Age, which, accord- 
ing to the direst predictions, is not due 
for another 10,000 years. In fact, the 
glacier appeared to be tearing itself 
apart, and, in the view of McGill Uni- 
versity Meteorologist Dr. Svenn Ortig, 
"js doomed. It will stop, stagnate, and 
in due time melt." No one, however, 
knew when or how long Steele wo 
keep going in the meantime. Fo 
ly, it posed no immediate 
man life. At week's end 
along in a vaguely по 
tion, the nearest town" 
Burwash Landing 


BRAZIL 


Unwilling Opposition 

When President Humberto Castello 
Branco last year abolished Brazil’s 13 
squabbling political parties and replaced 
them with a two-party system, he had 
not imagined just how difficult it would 
be to form an opposition. Almost no- 
body wanted to join the out-of-power 
party, but Castello Branco finally man- 
aged to recruit 164 reluctant Congress- 
men into MODEBRAS (Brazilian Demo- 
cratic Movement) as a loyal opposition 
to his. ARENA (National Renovation Al- 
liance). But Castello Branco's efforts 
may have been in vain. Last week, as it 
held its first national convention, 
MODEBRAS refused to oppose. 

What bothers MODEBRAS most is 
next October’s indirect presidential elec- 
tion. ARENA's candidate, former War 
Minister Artur da Costa e Silva, seems 
certain to win, since the balloting will 
take place in Congress where the gov- 
ernment party has a large majority. 
MODEBRAS demands direct nationwide 
balloting for the presidency, but ARENA 
is not yet prepared to put its popularity 
to such a test. As a result, the opposi- 
tion has decided to embarrass Castello 
Branco by refusing to enter a presiden- 
tial candidate. Says one MODEBRAS 
member: “Any sort of opposition candi- 
dacy would help the government pre- 
sent itself, particularly abroad, as what 
it is not.” 


LATIN AMERICA 

The Constitutional Way 

Though two of Latin America’s big- 
gest nations—Argentina and Brazil— 
are under stiff military dictatorship, the 
rest of Latin America is generally going 
its constitutional way. Last week three 
countries had new Presidents. 1 

In Bolivia, René Barrientos, 47, ex- 
Air Force general who deposed Presi- 
dent Víctor Paz Estenssoro two years 
ago, was inaugurated as Bolivia's 47th 
President. With iassive support from 
the country's long-neglected campesi- 
nos, Barrientos’ motley coalition party 
of leftists and rightists swept into pow- 
er with 100 of Congress’ 129 seats, 
promising more of the same firm, re- 
form-minded government that began 
with Barrientos’ military junta. In his 
inaugural speech, Barrientos assigned 
top priority to creating 10,000 new jobs 
i swale fields; building scores of new. 


Economist Carlos 


country's falte 
tion of libera 
office with one 
In the March elec 
only 162 of Cong 
short of the needed t ; 
and Lleras Restrepo's program. 
fare and land reform will face 
streperous opposition led by ex-Dict 
(1953-57) Gustavo Rojas Pinilla. 
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on the !5-month-old state of siege de- 
clared by former President Guillermo 
León Valencia, empowering the Presi- 
dent to legislate by decree. 

In Nicaragua, Lorenzo Guerrero. 
former Interior Minister and Vice 
President, succeeded automatically to 
the presidency fortnight ago after the 
fatal heart attack suffered by President 
René Schick, the quiet, courtly Man- 
agua professor who was the hand-picked 
candidate of Nicaragua's all-powerful 
Somoza family. Guerrero plans no 
changes in government policy, is ex- 
pected only to keep the office until next 
February's elections, when Anastasio 
(“Tachito”) Somoza intends to run. 


KAMIKAZE PILOTS & THE GIRLS FROM TABE HIGH | 
Give a man a crate he can't fly. 


JAPAN 


Return of the Samurai 

Bowing deeply before 49 bashful, 
middle-aged matrons at the old Myoen- 
ji Temple in Ozuki, seven former Japa- 
nese army pilots last week gathered for 
one of the most improbable war- reun- 
ions ever. They were the survivors of 
Katsura Squadron; one of the Kamikaze 
(“Divine Wind”) Special Attack Corps 
groups designed to destroy the U.S. 
fleet in the desperate months before 
V-J day. The women were the girls the 
pilots had left behind, never, as far as 


- anyone then knew, to see again. 


In the dark hours of a May morning 
21 years ago, the twelve fighters of Kat- 
sura Squadron roared off the Ozuki air- 
strip for assignment to a suicide mis- 
sion. For the 16-year-old local Tabe 
High School girls,- whose part in the 


“war had been to Wash down the planes, 


it was the end of an idyllic spring with 


—the young second lieutenants. As one of 
the moon-struck maintenance girls re- 


membered, when the squadron got its 
orders, “We Ғе Кее wives of samu- 
rai sent off to battle in old Japan.” 

_ As things turned out, they need not 
ave worried. By that late date, the 


only Planes the 
force was able to 
obsolete, Type 
crates in bad repai 
did eventually get d 
sions. But one 

the flight Son © е 
ditch ог crash-land к. 
lot who died in а Rin 
waiting for replacemen’ a 
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vitation brought a "burning nostalga) 
for those days when I was so pure that!) 
thought nothing of dying for the glory | 
of my nation. All at once І was full of | 
desire for a rendezvous with my past | 
"The Best Days." Sure enough, M 
seven pilots flocked to Ozuki. They ell 
no trouble recognizing the girls По | 
Tabe High. Spotting Mrs. Oo | 
Kamikaze Hideo Kawai cried: 4 Di 
you look exactly the same!” An | 
look as handsome as ever, said M 
“Banzai!” cheered Kawal, а Poi 
balding Kyoto milk dealer e| 
ously could not swing into 4 cu 
cockpit as easily as he once des A 
lunch of rice, shredded cuttie 
beer—a traditional Kami 
—the men and women SSH 
“to the best days of our lives, 
ised to meet again next year: 
Yet for all the talk E o 
Ozuki, the Divine |. S ying 
later was barely à zep у y 
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WHEN NOISE ANNOYS 


“А STENCH in the ear, wrote Ambrose, Bierce, ful- 

minating against noise in the long tradition of sensitive 
and thinking men. Marcel Proust was so fastidious about 
noise that he had his study lined with cork. Juvenal be- 
moaned the all-night cacophony of imperial Rome, observ- 
ing that “most sick people perish for want of sleep." To 
Schopenhauer it was clear that “the amount of noise which 
anyone can bear undisturbed stands in inverse proportion 
to his mental capacity, and may therefore be regarded as a 
pretty fair measure of it." 

Now noise-hating has suddenly 
communities are treating noise as a public problem. Cities 
are passing. ordinances to control it. Sound engineers and 
acoustical experts are waxing fat fighting it. And a growing 
consensus holds that modern man must attack noise in the 
same way that he attacks the contamination of his air and 
water. “Noise pollution" is the latest thing to worry about. 

Never, insist the worriers, have the hairlike sensors of the 
inner ear twitched to such a range of roaring, buzzing, 
beeping, grinding, howling, jangling, blaring, booming, 
screeching, whining, gnashing and crashing. And it seems to 
be getting worse all the time. The more militant anti-pollu- 
tionists blame racket for such woes as heart disease, high 
blood pressure, stomach ulcers and sexual impotence. 

A lot of this noise about noise seems unnecessarily shrill, 
considering how much mankind loves the stuff. Italians put 
Alfa-Romeo horns on Fiats, and sometimes honk until the 
battery goes dead. Long before the chuffy steam engine, 
the average town was anything but a hushed haven of 
peace and quiet; one need only sample the nonstop bell 
ringing, banging and conversational yelling that still goes on 

from dawn to dark in any little Spanish fishing village. Men 
make noise as a way of showing their vitality, and they wel- 
come the noises others make as tokens against loneliness. 

Moreover, much of what irritates modern man is simply 
new noise traded in for old. The ear that flinches at the diesel 
blat of a bus might recoil as much from the clang-rattle- 
crash of the old trolley. The whine of rubber tires replaces 
the bang and screech of unsprung cartwheels on cobble- 


stones; the backfire supplants the ringing hooves of dra 
horses. 


gone democratic. Whole 


The Sound of Breathing Р 

The most-used unit to measure sound is the decibel, named 
in honor of Alexander Graham Bell, and defined as the 
smallest difference in loudness that the human еаг сап detect. 
On this scale, according to LIFE Science Library's Sound and 
Hearing, normal breathing measures 10 decibels, leaves . 
rustling in a breeze score 20, a quiet restaurant 50, busy 
traffic 70, Niagara Falls 90, machine-gun fire at close range 
130, a jet at takeoff 140, апа a space rocket 175. 

The best definition of noise, most experts agree, is "un- 
Wanted sound." What is most indisputably unwanted about 
noise is its capacity to cause deafness. And this seriously 
limiting disability is far more insidiously acquired than most 
people realize. 

So delicate an instrument is the human ear that at certain 

frequencies it can discern sound that moves the eardrum 

a distance only Gne-tenth the size of a hydrogen atom. The 
close-up roar ОЁ а [е{ engine amounts to one million billion. 
times this threshhold level; this causes actual pain and soon.— 
brings on permanent deafness. Sound vibrations are trans- 
mitted by the eardrum апа ossicle bones to the inner ear, a 
bony and membranous structure lined with tiny hairs that 
connect to the brain's audit erve. It is these hairs that 
are damaged most in noise-induced deafness. The ones that- 
pick up the high frequencies are the first to wear out, and 
as the noise bombardment continues, the destruction creeps 
inward to nerves of lower frequency—al 
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- enough to make people shout into one another's ears, or if 


aout the hearer ~ 


being aware of damage. Abou illi 
total or partial ans A UE аа i 
three cases of deafness are caused by E 
Heavy industry—especially dro 
metal cutting, riveting, drilling, air 
speed paper shredding—has deafe 
the years, but nothing much was 
when the New York Court of App 
compensation to a partially deafened d 
As a result, most companies engaged in 
started noise-abatement measures a 
ers’ hearing. Three states—California, Oregon and 
ton—have legal limits to industrial noise: ; i 
instance, ear protection must be issued i 
reaches 95 to 110 decibels, depending 
duration. Compensation claims for indust 
varying degree are currently being settled 
to $3,500 across the country. 
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Ringing in the Ears |, | 
But industrial workers are not the only people who ar, | tlePh¢ 
literally being deafened by the din of the technological R TV co! 
Dr. Aram Glorig, director of the Callier Hearing and Speed all too 
Center in Dallas, believes that most Americans are all (00| РОО! 
blissfully ignorant of the hearing hazards in everyday life, “ү jacousti 
wear earplugs when І mow the lawn,” he says. Country liy. (120. l 
ing, he contends, is just as hard on the hair nerves as city [if (1in8. 
“Take a group of skeet shooters who have been at it for буе (100115, 
or ten years; every single one has got a severe high-frequency |YOSUe 
loss." Glorig tested the Marine Band and found that abou | MASSIV! 
half of its players had damaged hearing. Hi-fi can be а "sed 
hazard with earphones, which can easily develop 135 decibels | but СО: 
with the volume turned up all the way; but the living-room (fens. 1 
listener is safe. Ear-fearful citizens can tell when to start mical 


worrying by three Glorig rules of thumb. If а: noise is loud Шр 


and air 
in fact 
hangs 

the thr 


it causes a slight temporary hearing loss, or if it brings on | 
"ringing in the ears, it can cause damage. 

By contrast, quietness seems to save the ears. Dr. Мо 

Bergman, of the Hunter College Speech and Hearing Center, 


and Dr. Samuel Rosen tested hearing among the Mabaans (hb 
of Sudan, a tribe so primitive that they do not even beal | 
drums, and-found it pin-drop sharp. es: | 

The danger of deafness is thus real and definable. y | Figh 
chological damage, if any, is mostly in the ear of the heart. |, 
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Not a man exists who has not suffered what the e 2 
“auditory insult"—annoyance or irritation—but al oe zi 
-ten, for purposes of definition, one man's sour note 

other man's lost chord. 

An old tongue twister says that “а noise annoys an oyster 
but a noisy noise annoys an oyster more. By 
respond in more subjective ways. Living near n 
jet runway, for example, does not bother аро faints. about \Ofense 
nearly so much as airplane haters, whose comp 
noise rise sharply just after crashes. Typewriters 


- ties 
К or Joo © о 
"nearby people, but typists need some glicketyac i P uc ое 
satisfaction; using a noiseless machine, Says 2..2 “Mh } 
is like “typing on a steak and kidney pudding. oise. Dr. АЙП бшп 
Work efficiency cannot Бе correlated n reports on an ike, ( 
Carpenter, Cambridge University peyote some of | at ki 
experiment in which a factory sounder len aO al с 
perforating machines and found that ро ae enough B чу & 
of them. For the employees, apparently, 1 Otologist Glori . х 
some attention was being given to them. employees P^ 
found in other experiments that Кас оше on and E 
amore mistakes both when noise was кон F om D 
| was turned off. Continuous mE E Pm an Bios of 
cows give more milk, and to € Muzak, à Jeading " 


- duction in offices and factories. 
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догу tonics has different programs for factory (brassier), 
„udi (subtler), supermarket (a combination of the two), 
К гау, mainly for airplanes. Plane fare is carefully 

ed for content; Stormy Weather and 1 Don't Stand a 
KEN of a Chance With You are out. Muzak once played 
со a Feeling I’m Falling and, says a company official, 
еме never heard the end of it." 
15 Suffer | i. between clicks and whirrs, drips and hums, bangs and 
« the intermittent sounds seem psychologically the worst. 
: Japanese college student, cramming for an exam, got so 
Pouring |^ ddened by a pile driver that he ended his own noise 
Nd high. mà plem forever by rushing out and putting his head between 
р and the descending hammer. The gentle Mabaans, 
61.251? шрес!ей to loud noises by Rosen and Bergman, suffered 

Sin |? asms of their blood vessels. 
er, (E Freud dealt with noise irritation as a symptom of anxiety 
have | | rosis “undoubtedly explicable on the basis of the close 
` inborn connection between auditory impressions and fright.’ 
rnia i put Freud did not live in a modern apartment. People who 
“Ma, for до аге subject to what Columbia University Urban Planner 
[Charles Abrams calls “a new form of trespass, a new in- 
[asion of privacy.” The Dickensian poor may have had to 
! паке а virtue of propinquity, and the Latin races have his- 
ltorically prized it, but the upper middle classes in the U.S. 
| find unwanted intimacy irritating. Unseen, but all too per- 
[fectly heard, are domestic strife (and bliss), digestive strains, 
elephone bells (“Is it ours or theirs?"), new hi-fis and old 
ТУ commercials. Pounding on the wall is no solution: it is 
ill too likely to collapse. 
е all too Poor walls or no walls, in fact, are responsible for the 
y life, “| acoustical double life that so many Americans are forced to 
intry liv. | lead. Urbanization and the consequent spurt in apartment 
city life, | living, together with high costs, put a premium on smaller 
t for five | rooms, lower ceilings, cheaper materials. And the modern 
requency Yosue for the light and glassy rather than the solid and 
iat about | Massive, says Acoustical Engineer Leo Beranek, seems to be 
‘an be а based “not on function but on poetry. Spaces are not isolated, 
› decibels but continue without barrier through glass, grilles and gar- 
ing-room | ens. But continuous structures and the open plan are in- 
to start Mical to quiet living.” From one room to another flow the 
e is loud sounds of whirring mixers, juicers and garbage grinders, 
ars, or if babbling radios and television sets, humming refrigerators 
rings on [ud air conditioners. The air conditioner's metallic threnody, 

in fact, is one of the important new sounds of America. It 

Dr. Moe ,Mngs in the air above close-nestled, rich communities like 
g Center, |! thrum of some giant insect infestation, and it is setting 
Mabaans | wighbor against neighbor, township against contractor, and 
ven beat |*ntractor against manufacturer. 


ble. Psy- | А Quiet Motorbike 
е hearer. |. Fighting back against noise is still mostly a holding ac- 
perts call п. Dr. Donald F. Hornig, special assistant to President 
| too of | ^hnson for science and technology, acknowledged last week 
(e is ат Mat “the generation of noise will get worse with the in- 
‘tease of population density." But here and there, the battle 
п oyster, | es forward. 
п beings New York City has a strong new law requiring walls 
end of a “Undproof enough to reduce any airborne noise passing 
mployees "rough by 45 decibels. In Geneva, Switzerland, it is an 
ats about “lense to slam a car door too loudly. France confiscates 
y irritate Mtomobiles that repeat noise violations. The rubber-, plas- 
"for job- © or leather-guarded garbage can is commonplace in 
Priestley: padon, Paris and Berlin—an improvement that could 
151 Manhattan's most characteristic and deafening early- 
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Dr. Ala? (07піпр sound. Bermuda has instituted the quiet motor- 
Jeta i 17 *. Outboard motors are losing their bark; truck mufflers 
е of al ЕКШ the roar are available. 

58 Peat | н Coral Gables, Fla., a noise ordinance adopted by the 
ugh t^, У Commission in June has set the allowable loudness for 


1g 1 x à 
st Glow! oliances so low that contractors are hesitant about in- 
es лас“ А 


етв any more air conditioners until the manufacturers 
Make anaged to reduce the noise. The prospect worries the 
o- ty $ because modern compact machines are noisier than 
our Sed to be, and the engineers are not sure what to do 

16. Noisier still are the so-called heat pumps, those 
* installations housing large fans to fill the house with 
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planes in the U.S. air today, there will be 150,000 by 1975. 


. 300 within four years. 


-that rats exposed to loud noise exhibit a marked 


-perfect peace while the jets roar 


heated air in winter, cooled air in summer. Heat pumps | 
recently installed at a housing development at Irvington,  . 
N.Y., so overheated nearby residents with their throbbing 
roar that the town banished devices developing more than 
45 decibels as measured at the nearest property line. | 
The irony of the air-conditioner uproar is that, however І 
unwanted the sound it makes on the outside, the hiss of air | 
inside is just what the noise doctor ordered. Sound engineers | 
refer to it as “white noise" or “acoustical perfume,” and 
they use it widely, especially in offices, to blanket distract- | 
ing sounds that spring out of silence into disconcerting | 
acoustical relief. A too-silent Massachusetts Roman Catho- | 
lic Church put in white noise to preserve the secrets of its | 
confessionals. | 


The Sonic Boom 

No amount of acoustical perfume is a match for the big- 
gest noise of this noisy century: airplanes, In his transporta- 
tion message to Congress last March, President. Johnson di- 
rected the Federal Aviation Agency and NASA, along with 
the Secretaries of Commerce and Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, to formulate a program to combat aircraft noise. 

Ray Shepanek, noise chief of the Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy, breaks the problem down into three lines of attack. First 
is the aircraft itself. The whining water-assisted jet is giving 
way to the fan jet, which is quieter but hardly deserves its 
adman appellation, "Whisperjet." The 490-passenger Boeing 
747, not yet built, is planned to make less noise than the 
707, although its engines will develop 40,000 Ibs. of thrust 
as opposed to 15,000 Ibs. 

The second Government attack on noise is in getting the 
airplane on and off the ground. The FAA is testing a new 
glide-slope, which would bring an airplane in much more 
steeply than at present, cutting down the distance it would 
have to fly at low altitude. There is a plan for jets to climb 
out on takeoff at reduced power and noise to 3,000 ft. For 
the third aspect of the noise problem—the sufferer on the 
ground—the FAA is willing to go all out when it can plan 
from scratch, as in the case of Washington's Dulles Airport, 
where 10,000 acres were used to provide a large buffer area 
and housing developments areskepteven farther away by 
zoning. For houses already adjacent to jet runways, the U.S. 
Government takes a general attitude of "Sorry about that." 
But a successful lawsuit by Seattle householders, who argued 
that the airport authority was making use of their property 
by overflying it, is raising fears of similar damage suits | 
elsewhere. T 

The number of people who live within screaming distance | 
of a jet runway is, after all, rather limited. Not so the mil- id 
lions whose houses—and back teeth—will be jarred by son- [| 
ic booms ten years from now when the supersonic age hits ft 
its stride. SSTs, créating a shock wave as they exceed the " 
speed of sound, will send down their thunder in a "carpet" i ў 
as much as 80 miles across. More than a quarter of the E 
people subjected to sonic boom in the 1964 tests in Okla- n 
homa City said that they could not learn to live with it. This 
is unwanted sound with a vengeance, and no one seems to 
have much hope of doing anything about it. 

Even without SSTs, the sky of the- future will be plangent 
with machinery; instead of the 90,000 privately owned 
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The 112 airports now equipped for jets will number about 


In the long run, nature may provide an ecological solution 
to the problem of noise; a current study by Professor B 
hard Zondek of Jerusalem's Hadassah Medical Scho 


the pregnancy rate, although. they copulate a 
ever. Or perhaps the racket will drive man ui 
in the case of a junior high school near 
Base outside Fort Worth, whose 475 stu 


mutation may be the answer. The 
discothèques may be the beginning 
oughly conditioned to eq ET 

high old time. 2 
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IMELDA MARCOS WITH PREMIER KY (LEFT): 


MAI KY WITH PRESIDENT MARCOS 


Rocking to a combo. | 


Іс turned into Ladies’ Day in Manila 
as South Viet Nam’s Premier Nguyen 
Cao Ky flew in on a four-day state 
visit to express his gratitude for the 
2,000 Filipino troops President Ferdi- 
nand Marcos has sent to help fight the 
Viet Cong. Along with Ky came his 
wife Mai, 24, and the airport crowd 
crushed forward for a better look as 
she stepped off the plane, strikingly 
beautiful in a white silk ao-dai. Then 
the home team brought up its rein- 
forcement: First Lady Imelda Marcos, 
36, Manila’s beauty queen in 1954 and 
still gorgeous. The Kys and the Marcos 
hit it off handsomely at the state ban- 
quet that night. After the usual ex- 
change of medals, a four-man combo 
took over. And as President Marcos 
led Madame. Ky, while Ky squired 
Imelda, Malacanang Palace rocked un- 
til 1 a.m. to the twist, the frug and 
Tahitian beats. 


When British Bridge Stars Terence 
Reese and Boris Schapiro were accused 
of cheating at the World Bridge Cham- 
pionship in Buenos Aires last summer, 
officials decided to let the players’ own 
British Bridge League handle the situa- 
tion. Now, after a year’s study, the 
league has cleared Reese and Schapiro 
of the charges, and sent a report to the 
World Bridge Federation. “It was noth- 
iore than I expected,” said Scha- 
ї was obviously not what the 
rationvexpected. “The verdict,” said 
President Charles Solomon, “is at vari- 

ance with that of the World Bridge 

Federation rendered оп the scene, and 

while the а ола fresh. It is 
doubtful whethe federation can 
accept the decision.” ae 

George Washington gg 
out from the $1 bill; Abe Line Braces 
the $5; Alexander Hamilton the $10; 
and even Lincoln's Secretary of the 
Treasury, Salmon P. Chase, lives ini 
the eyes of Americans—though not too” 
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many of them—on the $10,000 bill. 
Thomas Jefferson has had a deuce of 
a time. Since 1869, his face has adorned 
the $2 bill, but folks have never really 
warmed up to the twosies. In the days 
of freewheeling ward politics, a $2. bill 
was often taken as a sign of a bought 
vote; shopkeepers found them increas- 
ingly bothersome to handle; and in to- 
day’s affluent society the horse players 
are betting $5 more often than $2. Last 
year the U.S. Treasury stopped print- 
ing $2 bills, started gathering in the 
$115.5 million worth outstanding, and 
last week announced that the two will 
be allowed to disappear. Jefferson has 
one small comfort; he still has a nickel 
to his name. 

Knee-deep in mud, the correspond- 
ent pushed doggedly ahead into Viet 
Cong territory with a U.S. Marine re- 
connaissance patrol. Later he was up 
and at them with the Green Berets near 
Pleiku, then hopped aboard a helicop- 
ter to participate in a 1st Cavalry air- 
borne assault landing. “He moves like 
a worm in hot ashes?" said an admiring 
10:5. officer, but that came as no news 
to the folks at home. The newsman 


was eye-patched Moshe Dayan, Israel's ` 


former chief of staff come to a war as 
a correspondent for a Tel Aviv paper. 
And as one soldier to another, he liked 
what he saw. “The American soldier 
is first class,” he observed. “I was espe- 
cially impressed with the young boys 
seeing war for the first time.” 


His low-budget movie, The Gospel 
According to St. Matthew, was hailed 


- as the year’s best religious film; so Ital- 


an Director Pier Paolo Pasolini has 
cided to try the formula again. And 
irst he plans to shoot a modern- 
day version of St. Paul’s travels, then a 
contemporary parable of Christ visit- 
ing a middle-class family. The fact that 
P i is a Marxist seems to trouble 
people—but not Paolo. “What 
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Lennon. For a Beatle. than bled 
ogy. John and his th at 
kicks flew into 
18-day U.S. tour, more th P 
DD Over their ae 
the fuss kicked y 

p by John’s o- 
the Beatles were bigger res | 
We've got to go to АП Jesi | 


Amer 
beaten up," п erica to o | 
; moaned Ge 
Огре Harrison | 


as they left London N 
Sis | . Now 

trying to smooth things ү" s 
meant it as a lousy irreligious uis 4 
Im sorry, he continued contritely «| 
really believes in Christianity," ins He} 
George. ; 


“She is being interviewed tl (a 
what kind of work she wants Oe | 
the President of the U.S. told a x | 
conference, and no girl could hope fo 
а better want ad than that, Traveling 
up to Manhattan for a couple of days 
to see about a job, Lynda Bird Johnson 
gave McCail’s the first call, then | 
dropped in on Old White House Friend | 5 
McGeorge Bundy, now with the Ford | 
Foundation. George Hamilton was on | 
hand to enchant her evenings, and Lyn. | 
da spent her last night doing the town | 
till the wee hours, winding up ata) 
place called Chez Vito, where Georgie, | 
| 
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lon after 


insisteq | 


accompanied by five violinists, sang | 
Language of Love in her ear. Mea | 
while, down in Nassau the language 
was “Do Not Disturb” as Luci and Pat 
hid out in a Lyford Cay villa for four | 
days before emerging for tea with the 
Governor of the Bahamas. 
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‚от апу of the spectacular cities Qantas flies to, it’s worth remembering . 
| that on every Qantas flight you enjoy that special service that only a - 
truly long distance airline сап offer=backed by 45 years of Qantas 
experience, and a sense of hospitality, as wide as the world Qantas flies to.: ~ i 
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: | Travelling to Qaf, Xanxeré, Ymanskraal or Zagazig? | 
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Fly Qantas to Karachi, Mexico, Johannesburg or Cano 
respectively. Qantas or your Qantas Travel Agent 
will arrang se the connecting services for you. 
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CONTRACEPTION 
The Safe and Effective Pills 


No previous medical phenomenon 
has ever quite matched the headlong 
U.S. rush to use the oral contracep- 
tives now universally known as "the 
pills.’ An estimated 5,000,000 Amer- 
ican women now take them; and, as a 
special advisory committee of the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration said: 
“Never have so many people taken such 
potent drugs voluntarily over such a 
protracted period for an objective other 
than the control of disease.” 

The committee was appointed almost 
a year ago to study the efficacy and 
safety of the pills. Its report, published 
this week, makes two main points: 1) 
the pills are more than 99% effective, 


AN ORAL 
CONTRACEPTIVE 

THAT WILL LET HER 
BE HERSELF 


ders. According to the Government's 
admittedly incomplete data on annual 
death causes, roughly 17 out of every 
1,000,000 women die of such disor- 
ders. The researchers had по better 
base to go on; they also could only as- 
sume that pill-taking women have at 
least the same thromboembolic disease 
incidence as the general population. As 
a result, they multiplied 17 by 5 and 
came to the conclusion that approxi- 
mately 85 of the 5,000,000 pill-taking 
women should have died in 1965 from 
the effects of traveling clots, with no 
other apparent cause. In fact, a study 
of all available death certificates showed 
only 13 such deaths. 

The committee offered 


two  pos- 


sible explanations: either many doctors 
failed to report that the women who 
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Sensation behind a yellow fight. 


far more so than any other contracep- 
tive, if taken regularly on the prescribed 
schedule; 2} they are safe and have no 
major deleterious side effects, as far as 
anyone can tell. In fact, the committee 
noted tentative evidence that the pills 
may have welcome benefits in protec- 
tion against disease, but emphasized 
that it is still too early to draw firm 
conclusions. 

Clots & Cancer. On the key issue of 
whether the pills are really safe; the 
formal report took refuge behind a 
double negative: “The committee finds 
по adequate scientific data, at this time, 
proving these compounds unsafe for 
human use." A committee spokesman 
translated: “We wanted to put a word 
of Caution, to put a yellow light, not 
а greenlight, on the matter.” 

_ The pills*have been suspected as pos- 
sible factors їп some women’s deaths, 
but the report found no clear evidence 
of the pills’ guilt. The committee's dif- 
ficulty was that there are few reliable 
bases for comparison—no-one knows 
the incidence of varioy - disorders and 


diseases among women. generally, in- 
never taken 


cluding those who hay 


the pills. E 
. This is especially true of thromb 
embolic (traveling blood-clot) di 
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died of the thromboembolism bad been 
taking the pills—or else the pills are ac- 
tually protective against such disease. 
Cautiously, the committee chose un- 
derreporting as-an explanation. But it 
could not rule out the alternative. 

Much more is known about the gen- 
eral incidence-of breast cancer; and on 
Statistical’ evidence, among the thou- 
sands of cases, there should have been 
hundreds among pill-taking women. Yet 
FDA files showed only one such case. 
Again, the experts concluded that doc- 
tors һай simply failed to say whether 
their breast-cancer victims had been on 
the pills. 

Unenforceable Rule. The committee 
paid no heed to minor side effects such 
as acne-and weight gain. Even on the 
major effects, the pills cannot be certi- 
fied as.completely safe until after years 
of detailed study on tens of thousands 
of patients. But the committee felt con- 
fident enough to recommend that the 
FDA stop forbidding doctors to pre- 
scribe the pills for more than four con- 
secutive years. To this the FDA agreed. 
The rule is unenforceable and penalizes 
poor patients getting the pills at clinics. 
Apparently, the committee concluded, 


` the pills cause no major harmful effects 
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The go-ahead signal for the production of another new electronic 
computer in the FACOM series has been given by the company 
president. The final draft for the blueprint for FACOM X was 
thoroughly checked by a team of our experts in research and 
development, production-engineering and marketing. Moreover, 
before the final approval was given the blueprint was rechecked 
for the “best cost/performance ratio". At FUJITSU it is a long- 
established policy to provide our 'customers with the highest per- 
formance and service at the lowest cost. And how is this possible? 


Through FUJITSU's creativity and originality in research and devel- a. 


opment of its new products for communications and electronics. — 2 


(Ф) FUJITSU LIMITED Р 26 


Communications and Electronics 
Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
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THE BAR 


The Law as Friend 


“There is a legal explosion!” With 
these words, courtly Orison Swett Mar- 
den, 60, newly elected president of the 
American Bar Association, summed up 
a dominant theme of the A.B.A.’s an- 
nual meeting held last week in Mont- 
real. Such Supreme Court decisions as 
Gideon, Escobedo and Miranda have 


PAUL GELINAS 


PRESIDENT MARDEN i 
Rights and duties hand in hand. 


sharply expanded the U.S. right to coun- 
sel, requiring the services of many more 
lawyers and a deep change in the atti- 
tude of many А.В.А. members; 

In Marden’s view, it will all be tò the 
good. Himself a senior partner in White 
& Case, a prestigious Wall Street. firm, 
Marden has long been a leader of the 
legal-aid .movement. The poor, he 
thinks, “are more apt to become good 
citizens, more apt to observe the law, 
and to regard the law as. their friend 
rather than their enemy,” once they dis- 
cover that “the law protects them to 
the same extent that it ‘protects the 
wealthiest person in the land." 

Timely Defense. Not many years ago, 
such ideas would have been considered 
‘heretical by the conservative Southérn- 
ers who then,controlled the A.B.A. But 
last week the idea of “the law as friend" 
seemed instead to dominate. the 5,250 
A.B.A. members meeting at Montreal’s 
slab-sided Queen Elizabeth Hotel. At 
first, not all. members were quite pre- 
pared for change. The 275-member 
house of delegates very nearly de- 
nounced a key provision of the Johnson 
Administration's pending civil rights bill, 
which would desegregate Southern fed- 
eral juries by ending.the “key man" sys- 

tem of prominent citizens recommend- 
ing veniremen. Instead, all U:S. federal 
jurors would be selected at random 
from voter-registration lists- In a dra- 
matic appearance, Attorney General 
Nicholas Katzenbach delivered an im- 
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_ passioned defense of the bill and cried: 


“I can't live with the present system!” 
Impressed, the house of delegates de- 
cided to go along by a vote of 220 to 55. 

A.B.A. committees will labor for 
months ahead on a variety of legal and 
national problems. Studies in the works 
include the 25th Amendment on presi- 
dential disability; Electoral College re- 
form; modernization of the A.B.A.'s 60- 
year-old canons of ethics; and expanded 
legal services for all citizens in all walks 
of life. The A.B.A. also voted to admit 
law students to associate membership 
beginning with their freshman year. 

The house of delegates further au- 
thorized a new A.B.A. Section on In- 
dividual Rights and Responsibilities, 
which Marden hailed as a means of en- 
couraging public understanding that 
rights and duties go hand in hand. “It 
will seek to nurture a sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of lawyers in the recog- 
nition and enforcement of these rights 
and responsibilities,” said Marden. 
“When legal rights are challenged or in- 
fringed, as Justice Jackson once ob- 
served, they are worth ‘just what some 
lawyer makes them worth.’ ” 


CRIME 


Meaningless Statistics? 

As the sole source of such national 
statistics, the FBI has once again jarred 
Americans in its 35th annual report on 
Crime in the United States. Among 
persons under 19,says the FBI, “arrests 
for serious crimes increased 4746 in 
1965 over 1960." Are the facts really 
that grim—or.are they even grimmer? 

Many lawyers and sociologists now 
question the quality of the FBi statis- 
tics.. The critics point out that the FBI 
simply compiles data volunteered by 
police departments, many of which re- 
port crimes in different ways, includ- 
ing not reporting crimes in order to 
soothe-the public. Although the FBI now 
collects statistics from 8,500 law-en- 
forcement agencies representing about 
94% of the U.S. population; Columbia 
University Sociologist Sophia Robison 
charges that the final FBI summaries 
are “not worth the paper they're writ- 
ten on.” l 

Friendly Murders. According to the 
FBI, for example, Philadelphia endured 
a startling 70% increase in serious of- 
fenses between 1951 and 1953. Why? 
Simply because one police.district failed 
to report 5,000 complaints in 1951. 
The new FBI report itself warns readers 
to discount this year's Baltimore fig- 


ures, which show-a 71% crime increase - 


from 1964 to 1965. Reason: more ac- 
curate reporting in 1965, compared 
with previous years when Baltimore 
cops kept the peace largely by not tally- 
ing a great many crimes. 
Sociologists are further disturbed by 
the FBI’s “index crimes"—murder, for- 
cible rape, robbery, aggravated assault, 
burglary, larceny and auto theft, which 
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University of Maryland Sociologist fr 
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joyriding youths. Not impressed, Тһе 1 
FBI has rejected Lejins’ idea on thtn ow 
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аге бу js a lonely, almost tragic thing to 

ade a judge and to be given no 
йш in all the responsibilities 
er deh go with the job.” This lament by 
clocks » ie Superior Court Judge Eugene 
PET SON, Wight underscores the surprising fact 
| One B no U.S. law school or bar associa- 
"CVery рі, has ever provided any training for 
sault мезет or future trial judges. When a 

€ numyyer iS appointed or elected to the 
Inerable och, he is terrifyingly on his own, and 
г Кобу xpected to acquire the judicial craft 
à isto. osmosis, or simply by virtue of his 
Ures сон ск robe. z 

Offensel fastern Branch. Judge Wright and 
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Us methyl; that lack at the National College of 
ler in 19е Trial Judges on the Reno campus 
as à whol the University of Nevada. The stu- 
lered on lg body consists of 96 recent recruits 
One in twi the bench in 45 states; they range 
т a Philadelphia Negro judge to a 
Sociologif ist from Fairbanks, Alaska. First 
_Teforms itoposed in 1961 by Supreme Court 
imself һеріісе Tom Clark, the school has been 
s, shoullb&nnced by the W. K. Kellogg and 
y stolen fox С. Fleischmann foundations, may 
those meren have an Eastern branch as well 
andoned bythe one at Reno. 
oressed, thtThe four-week course, which has 
dea on then oversubscribed each year, com- 
ourage joes the study of largely staff-written 
is the Pil&books and probing seminars оп 
-that USiothetical trial problems. In the pri- 
ster thanthtry text, The State Trial Judge’s Book, 
crimes hi€budding jurist is taught such crucial 
persons 1005 as how to determine whether evi- 
baby" boo се is relevant as well as admissible 
up by 2 Wer the ever more complex rules of 
mer tlusion. As for deportment: “Не 
ШЧ accept this change [from law- 
Мо judge] modestly, graciously and 
th dignity. He is not required to be a 
IW good fellow nor to depreciate 
ШЕЕ over his new lot." Judges old 
m new also study the ten judicial 
mmandments composed by Chief 
$e Edward J. Devitt of Minne- 
REN U.S. District Court, which range 
эр |" the cautionary “Remember there 
Md. no Unimportant Cases" to the evan- 
КУЙ Са! "Pray for Divine Guidance." 
friendly Hundreds. There are no ex- 
| Brades or attendance records at 
fie Pool; the judges are expected to 
© themselves. Most are so elated by 
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SISTERS POLLY & MIRIAM 


Billy might appreciate the irony. 


WILLS 


The Subject Is Rose's 

Showman Billy Rose throve on para- 
dox. He was a tiny man who loved tall 
girls, an East Side slum product turned 
art patron and esthete, a Broadway 
hipster who became a shrewd Wall 
Street investor. Though he died six 
months ago, leaving an estate that may 
run as high as $50 million, the para- 
doxes are not ended—Billy Rose has 
yet to be buried. 

Next to George. Getting Billy under- 
ground has been difficult from the end- 
ing. It was first hoped that he could be 
laid to rest amid the $1,000,000 worth 
of garden sculptures that he presented 
last year to Israel’s Hebrew University. 
That idea fell through when the Israeli 
government decided that a museum 
was no place for the remains of a do- 
nor. Next, Billy’s sisters, Fiftyish Polly 
Rose Gottlieb, and Sixtyish Miriam 
Stern, scouted Westchester Hills Ceme- 
tery in Ardsley, N.Y. After driving out 
with Executor Arthur Cantor, a Broad- 
way pressagent and producer (The 
Tenth Man), the sisters chose the ceme- 
tery’s biggest plot, which cost some 
$48,000 and lay opposite the grave of 
Composer George Gershwin. They also 
planned a monument designed by Sculp- 
tor Isamu Noguchi. 

Cantor’s fellow executors, Lawyer 
Morris Shilensky and Broker Charles 
Wohlstetter, told Cantor that he had no 
business accompanying the next of kin 
to the cemetery. Then, troubled because 
no price had been agreed upon with 
Sculptor Noguchi for his design, the 
executors demanded written notice from 
the sisters that they would indemnify 
the executors should the courts rule 
that the sum spent for burial was more 
than “a reasonable amount.” 

Outraged, the Rose sisters asked 
Manhattan’s Surrogate Court either to 
dismiss the executors or order them to 
bury the decedent. Surrogate Joseph А. 
Cox denied both motions, ruling that 
“it cannot be said that a fiduciary avail- 
ing himself of a legal remedy is guilty of 
improper conduct.” Added Cox: Bury- 
ing the dead is the privilege of the 
next of kin, while it is “the obligation 


of the executors to pay the reasonable 
funeral expenses.” - 

Nothing now prevents the sisters 
from burying Billy. Since Surrogate 
Cox’s decision, the executors have taken 
the position that the sisters have a free 
hand to spend a “reasonable” sum on 
the burial. But the sisters seem preoc- 
cupied with their legal battle to break 
Billy’s will, specifically the part that left 
the bulk of the estate—made up largely 
of А.Т. & Т. stock and assorted real es- 
tate—to the Billy Rose Foundation, 
which he set up in 1958 for “nonprofit 
and exclusively religious, charitable or 
educational purposes.” 

Billy’s bequests to his sisters general- 
ly reflect his former relations with 
them. Polly is to get $50,000 outright 
and the income from $1,000,000. worth 
of tax-free municipal bonds—about 
$40,000 annually. Miriam gets the in- 
come from $100,000 worth of similar 
bonds—about $4,000 annually. Both sis- 
ters contend that Billy was of sound 
mind in making his bequests to them 
but was under the malign influence of 
unnamed persons in leaving most of his 
estate to the foundation, including the 
$1,100,000 in municipal bonds that 
will revert to the foundation when the 


‘sisters die. 


On the Shelf. Not surprisingly, Billy’s 
non-burial recently made Variety’s front 
page: BILLY ROSE ESTATE HUNG-UP . . . 
LEGENDS CONTINUE TO FLOWER IN 
DEATH. In California, Sister Polly re- 
sponded with an emotional letter to 
Variety in which she blamed every- 
thing on the executors. Columnist Leon- 
ard Lyons last week brightly suggested 
that Billy be buried in the foundations 
of the 50-story skyscraper that will rise 
on the former site of his Ziegfeld Thea- 


ter, the sale of which enriched the es- 4 
tate by $18 million. In Manhattan, Sis _ 
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MODERN LIVING 


RESORTS 


Happening at the Hamptons 

When the 11:01 a.m. train from 
Manhattan pulled into Southampton— 
still a semi-exclusive summer enclave 
on the eastern tip of Long Island—the 
scene that greeted the passengers was 
not to be believed. Rumbling and 


banging down the street came a wave 
of empty kerosene drums propelled by 
perfectly straight-faced adults; a horde 
of children were bouncing large weather 
balloons on their 


heads. In the midst 


FRAZIER'S SKYSCRAPER 


of the turmoil were two homemade 
Hovercraft, a foot above the ground, 
one ridden by a curvaceous brunette 
billed as "Liquid Hips," the other by a 
menacing figure in black plastic and 
Worid War I aviators helmet known 
as "The Neutron Kid." oe 
"I think they've flipped their lids,” 
said a bystander. The reaction from the 
train was stronger. “Beatniks,” snorted 
one grande dame as she pushed her 
way toward her chauffeur-driven lim- 
.ousine. “It’s certainly not Southamp- 
ton,” sniffed another. What was happen- 
ing was a Happening—a combination 
of artists' ball, carnival, charade, and 
а Dadaesque version of the games 
Some people play. The Neutron Kid, 
glowering through his full beard and 
dark glasses, was none other than Al- 
lan sago tive Happ artist who seven 
years ago gave Happenings their name. 
No Glue. For days the local news- 
papers had been full of the mock-sol- 
emn high jinks that Art Professor Kap- 
row, Sculptor Charles Frazier and CBS 
Producer Gordon Hyatt were concoct- 
ing. The point, explained Kaprow, was 
to have a plan, but no rehearsal, no 
separation of audience and spectators. 
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Out for a gas with Liquid Hips and T. 


Just pick a theme, arrange the setting, 
and let things happen. For the Hamp- 
tons' Happening, which was to go on for 
three days, the theme was “Саз,” in 
part because Kaprow & Co. intended to 
use a lot of helium for balloons. 
Laughing gas was what it needed. 
decided most of the Southampton spec- 
tators. "This is a lot of nothing with 
no glue to hold it together," growled one 
cop. "Not so," Kaprow smiled benignly. 
"This game is dream work—the kind 
kids do." But he did not waste time 
arguing the point with critics. CBS-TV 


was filming the Happening, and Kaprow 
had to bustle-his motley throng off for 
the next event. 

Film in the Struggle- Amagansett is 
an artists" colony and used to anything; 
but even the lethargic sunbathers 
blinked open their eyes and squinted 
when a rock-’n’-roll band moved onto 
the beach and began blasting away in 
the hot afternoon sun. Then, in quick 
succession, giant, helium-filled balloons 
took off skyward, a red smoke bomb 


- exploded, and from a plane overhead 


four hired sky divers plummeted down- 
ward. The doings brought crowds run- 
ning from all along the beach, but 
Kaprow was unhappy: “I was looking 
for more surprises, and everything 
came out very orderly.” It almost didn’t. 
Two of the parachutists missed the 
beach by a wide margin and landed in 
the ocean, and suddenly it was up to the 
kids to paddle their air mattresses out to 
make the rescue. 

— Meantime, Sculptor Frazier was using 
"vacuum cleaners to inflate his 50-ft.-tall 
“soft skyscraper; "attended by scores of 
shoving children. “The fun is in the 
Struggle,” exhorted Art Critic Harold 
Rosenberg as the plastic building listed 
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€ turned Io 
upon gallons of a 


turbine 
foam billowing down the cliffs. Joint] When 
by hardened surfers, who left D deers ] 
boards to join in the fun, Kaprow, li Wr at 
Moses, led his tribes of happy Happen sign 
ers across the foamy sea. : A pists 
“There was a kind of dignity, ш, 
of apprehension in their approach а |шеа 
spectator noted. "Yeh, sort of SEC a 
pilgrimage,” another added. But ue t 
the whole beach crowd was, paan Cor 
into the cascade of suds, vian те 
up to their knees, thighs, anpa 753 fe 
plump sculptress plunked herse ИЛ a i 
let the foam flow over her. Г $еп$@д| s 
Happener: "I'm exposing the | М ео 
to a completely irrational CO ey 4 oe 
The suds were harmless, aD% ц | 
Kaprow into raptures. Sa 
like tons and tons of dang 
like а podes pu 
Once the fun w х 
could have enough. The driven 
foam-making apparatus wa ngs, 210 h 
to the town dump near d suds SP 
artists’ outpost, whee t all the 
forth once again so tna " 
ша have а gooc -ned on 
tine I ever saw,” exclaim 
fied mother. B АЕ ne 
blast—out of sight 
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| ay,” said one teen-ager. It 
a ea заа The tab for the three- 
d боја opening, with the cost of filming, 
th КИШ nearly $30,000—a fairly inflation- 
t to shy (om to pay for such a gas. 


fig ТНЕ TELEPHONE 


wey a «ect Line for Emergencies 
m y countless. emergencies, the pay 
15 < "a, pone is the one way to reach help. 


mum av phone is mute and deaf 
end pi the pe ben fed its dime. To clear 
dens VA rine, Southern New England Tele- 
the WE оле Co. is converting its рау tele- 
s and tones in Hartford so that the caller 
se, senio get the operator without a coin. 
ire-figh Operators, who were instructed to 
JURTON atp "hy with the call until it had been re- 
Bes to the police or fire department, 
{еа 48 emergency calls in the first 
“ice days. A motel owner rushed to a 
T, booth to report that a guest had 
|t without paying his parking fee; 
pagers were fighting in a street; 
[spected robbers were seen breaking 
lio a store; and one, fire was spotted. i 
Telephone officials were not dis- 
ayed. Said one: “Some of the calls 
ay turn out to be pretty low-key 
mergencies, but we'll have to accept 
km in all fairness to the ones which 
py really save a life, prevent a hold- 
№, or get aid faster to an accident." 
"А the six-month experiment works out, 
“ther Bell systems across the country 
| expected to follow suit. If so, they 


ll only be catching up. Paris has al- 

[фу begun installing pay phones with 

lect access to the operator in emer- 
ndes, and Londoners have long been 
| fe to get help by simply dialing 999. 


THE CITY 


lirbing the Fumes 
liffs. Још еп it comes to air pollution, en- 
‚ left thelheers have long pointed an accusing 
-aprow, ег at the automobile. Last week the 
py Happen significant reports were in. Based 

„1515 made in California on 404 new 
nity, a Мб], all equipped with the devices 
roach, Огей by state law to control exhaust 
t of like tes and cut down on engine evapo- 
‚ But n, the State Motor Vehicle Pollu- 
as jumpin Control Board found that the new 
vhich cif ipment had removed 70% of the 
rmpits. "''oxious, smog-causing gases. 
self dow This is good news for the Los Ange- 
Explain“ farea, where up to 90% of the daily 
» five senstul of 14,225 tons of pollutants lofted 


yjronmen the atmosphere have been blamed 
id E ĉar engines. The California law is 
he: f model for federal legislation that 


80 into effect for all '68 models. 
Ysler has already improved its car- 


0 
redyn th Er and spark adjustment. Ford will 
deri ig its “Imco” (for improved com- 
g E. and American Motors now 
d npe oval for its new engine designed 
eee dey ume emission. General Motors 
rhe sillier by рога air-pump system driv- 
e ho il elt. 
m : tap 9 be found: an economical way 
СОШ ha ад Nitrogen oxide, which stains the 


ий, “tll escapes from autos.’ 
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Some of our best Japanese friends are skeptics. 

There we were, back in 1961, operating one of the world’s most 
modern steel works with some of the world’s most modern 
steelmaking technology. And planning to dispatch a team of our 
best workers to America to master the operation 
of hot and cold strip mills. 

“Foolish,’’ sneered our friends, “А waste of time 
and a waste of money.” = 

We suffered silently, but our thinking was just the other way. 
Why shouldn't our workers get practical on-the-job experience before 
our new strip mills were operative, we argued. So off they went to 
America. And returned to Japan with techniques the likes of which 
had never been put to use in this country's steel industry. 

When our strip mills went on stream at the modern Wakayama 
Works, morale zoomed. Likewise, efficiency. Today, the least 
surprising thing of all is that other steel companies 
are still trying to catch up with us. 

High-quality steel priced to sell in world markets at competitive 
costs. Sumitomo has it. Wire rods. ii 
Sheets & Plates. Tubes & Pipe. 
Castings & Forgings. Rolling stock parts. 
Offices in New York, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Düsseldorf and Bangkok. 
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LUNAR | 
ORBITER 1. 


(planned: flight path) 


Launched from Cape Kennedy . 
3:26 p.m. E.D.T., Aug. 10: 


Atlas booster: 
jettisoned 


Atlas and А 
nose shroud [ 2 
separated 1 


AD 
Ist Agena \ 
ignited A 
(injected into 
parking orbit) 


SPACE 


Around the Moon 


By orbiting the moon last April, Rus- 
sias Luna 10 achieved a first that the 
U.S. is striving to match. The Soviet 
spacecraft apparently lacked  photo- 
graphic equipment, and the U.S. now 
aims to take the lead by orbiting the 
moon-with five picture-taking satellites 
in a row. Last week Lunar Orbiter 1 
soared up from Cape Kennedy and suc- 
cessfully zeroed in on its 237,500-mile, 
92-hour trip to the moon. 

The orbiters prime mission is to 
transmit some 350 medium- and high- 
resolution pictures of nine possible land- 
ing sites for U.S. astronauts near the 
lunar equator. It will also take an ad- 
miring look at Surveyor 1, which now 
sits silently on the moon’s Ocean of 
Storms after prodigiously transmitting 
more than 11,000 close-up pictures last 
June. After dry-developing its own 
film, Lunar Orbiter 1 will use a light 
scanner one-twentieth the thickness of 
a human hair to send pictures back to 
earth for kinescope reproduction. 

Groping for Gravity. Last Wednes- 
day the orbiters Atlas-Agena boosters 
lofted the 850-lb. craft into a parking 
orbit, where it coasted for 28 minutes 
while ground computers honed its 
next course. Then, high above the In- 
dian Ocean, the second-stage Agena en- 
gine Teignited and kicked the orbiter 
into its precise moon-bound path. Two 
antennas and four solar-power panels 
snapped out, giving the space craft a 
windmill look. Guidance sensors aligned 
it with the sun; some six hours later, a 
star tracker began hunting for Canopus. 
When the sensor repeatedly failed to 
lock onto the guidance Star, ground 
controllers made do by using the moon 

In. WESS end, the orbiter was sched- 
uled to reach a crucial point 550 miles 
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Injection into ul 
photographic or 


Area ‘to be photograp 
(Apollo landing area); 


away from the moon. There, plans 
called for firing its retrorocket for 94 
minutes and cutting its speed from 
6,000 m.p.h. to 2,000 m.p.h. Purpose: 
to let the moon’s gravity capture the 
spacecraft and pull it into “loose lunar 
orbit” on an elliptical course ranging 
from 120 to 1,150 miles above the 
moon. 

Pay-Dirt Passes. If all this works, 
the spacecraft will.then be tracked for 
three to seven days in order to de- 
termine whatever variations exist in the 
moon's gravitational field. At the same 
time, the orbiter’s systems will be 
checked out by transmitting pictures of 
the moon’s previously unphotographed 
right edge. After the orbit has been 
determined, a blast from the space- 
crafts 100-lb.-thrust engine is sched- 
uled to lower it as close as 28 miles 
above the lunar surface. Then, zooming 
around the moon at a relative speed of 
4,500 m.p.h. at its lowest point, the 
orbiter will snap its pay-dirt pictures 
during a week of low passes. 

From launching to final picture trans- 
mission will take 35 days. At the same 
time, Lunar Orbiter 1 will continue its 
other chores—measuring radiation and 
detecting micrometeorites in its scout- 
ing mission for the astronauts yet to 
follow. 


OCEANOLOGY 
At the Gates of the Depths 


The U.S. assault on the moon is “а 
glamorous effort that ranks currently 
with God and motherhood,” cracks As- 
tronaut Scott Carpenter, who recently 
turned aquanaut instead. As he sees it, 

the U.S. actually has far more to gain 
by exploring the ocean depths than by 
reaching for the stars. 

So far, limited financial support has 
restricted manned undersea exploration 


“ 


. to less than 5% of the ocean bottom. 
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engineers in Los Angeles. 
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i ЗІМ, <3-in.-thick palm B€ 
glass баре» that provide more 
ancy and a greater strength-to-werg, 
ratio than steel-and-titantum Rios eee 
sels. есе glass grows sttongerpeilder: 
under increased water pressure, thelin Lii 
spheres should be able to resist more дег i 
than 30,000 Ibs. per square inch, which Ке pr 
is equivalent to depths of 66,000 ft sad. ] 
At that rate, the glass craft could уо sci 
withstand depths almost twice that о 1,50 
the 36,000-ft. Marianas Trench off) the 
Guam, the deepest spot known onvurtmei 
earth. , Talk 
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by almost unlimited military possibili-ng his 

300-ft. 


e Navy is spurring development 


US D 6 «deep-sübmergence rescue ve- 
meg I с” (DSRV), capable of working at 

the oles ft. and scheduled to be opera- 
OW her, | M ру 1972. Like remora fish hitch- 
d b fads pm des on sharks, the new craft will 
ngin беш on to conventional nuclear sub- 
car ССТ 100 and be carried along to rescue 


Espace byes Аб on the drawing boards: four 
ent Jore farch subs capable of descending 
tion. 19,000 ft. and opening up 98% of the 
neil, T oon bottom to free-moving, manned 
mm; |. ation. { 

rt udi po first atomic-powered deep-diver, 
у funds tbv under way at General Dynamics 
er tecon Hectric Boat Division at Groton, Conn. 
to over. [Шей NR-1, the craft has been re- 
t creating igrted to measure about 60 ft. long. 
Sr arry two scientists and a 


Mission: to € 
‘idence gflye-man crew close to the sea bottom 
Surfaceq br several weeks at a time, thus achiev- 
nderwaterhg more independence from the sur- 
gh on the fice than any other previous research 
ljpmersible. 
5 research, Conquering Hydrospace. In West 
4-in.-thick balm Beach, а privately developed 22-ft.- 
Ore buoy- упр submersible is nearing completion 
\-tO-Weightfor a planned dive in the early fall. De- 
hulled vesligned jointly by Perry Submarine 
Strongerguilders, Inc., and Ocean Pioneer Ed- 
ssure, then Link, the PLC-4 will be "flown" 
esist morejpder water by means of helicopter- 
ach, whihlike propellers at the stern and over- 
66,000 ft ead. It will take two crewmen and 
raft соці ко scuba divers to a maximum depth 
ce that off 1,500 ft., where the divers can exit 
тепсћ off) the water from a pressurized com- 
known onmrtment, returning to live aboard. 
‚ Talk of sea-bottom exploration, aqua- 
t for buld-uture (underwater agriculture) and 
z submersi-wen water-breathing, - gilled humans 
alnessdur;sed to be dismissed as mere rapture 
па goaded if ће deeps. But no longer. By extend- 
y possibil-ing his technology from the present 
00-е. levels to 5,000 ft., man may 
on gain direct access to the conti- 
ental shelves and slopes. Potential re- 
It: conquest of another 10% of the 
th’s surface—an area roughly equal 
ibthat of the moon. 


d ATOM-POWERED DEEP-DIVER 
For real rapture, how about growing gills? 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


Hairy Argument 

For eight months, an erudite debate 
has roiled the letters column of the jour- 
nal Science. At sober issue: How did 
man lose his body hair? 

Geneticist Bentley Glass incited the 


fuss last winter when he suggested that- 


human bodies began balding as soon as 
warm clothes ended the need for tufted 
torsos. Scoffing, one writer charged 
Glass with Lamarckianism, the discred- 
ited 1809 theory of French Naturalist 
Jean Baptiste Lamarck, who argued that 
giraffe necks grew long because the ani- 
mals preferred eating treetop leaves and 
that such acquired characteristics could 
be passed on to offspring. In rebuttal, 
Glass argued that man's use of fire as 
well as clothing changed his environment 
enough “to make hairiness an inconse- 
quential feature, except on the more 
exposed parts of his anatomy." Coun- 
tered another scientist: What about 
“man’s retention of abundant tufts in 
the axillae and pubic regions?” 

Anthropologist C. Loring Brace wad- 
ed in with the observation that humans 
who now wear the least clothing have 
the least hair on their bodies; those who 
wear the most have the-greatest amount 
of hair. Brace believes that man lost his 
hair by hunting in the noon heat of 
tropical days; natural selection favored 
the relatively hairless hunters, whose 
bodies were best equipped to dissipate 
heat. This happened more than half a 
million years ago, says Brace, or roughly 
400,000 years before man developed 
clothing. 

Another debater suggests that ticks, 
fleas and lice living in the fur of hirsute 
early man carried epidemic diseases that 
destroyed whole populations, thus weed- 
ing out those carrying the hair gene. So 
far, no one really knows the answer. 
Perhaps the change was simply esthetic: 
bristly bachelors began-preferring dep- 
ilous dames. - M 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Xavier Cugat, 66, ever- 
loving bandleader; and Rosario Pilar 
Martínez Molina Baeza, 21, his singer; 
he for the fourth time; in Las Vegas. 


Died. Sir Sidney Oakes, 39, son of 
multimillionaire Sir Harry Oakes (vic- 
tim of a famed, unsolved murder in 
1943), a Nassau businessman and am- 
ateur sports car driver; of injuries when 
his Sunbeam Alpine failed to make a 
curve at high speed; in Nassau. 


Died. Margaret Case Harriman, 61, 
author, who grew up in Manhattan's 
Hotel Algonquin (her father owned it), 
became a sort of midtown Malory by 
chronicling in The Vicious Circle and 
Blessed Are the Debonair the activ- 
ities of the 1920s Algonquin Round 
Table (a luncheon gathering of such 
literary jesters as Alexander Woollcott, 
Robert Benchley, George S. Kaufman), 
also contributed articles to Vanity Fair 
and a series of notable theatrical pro- 
files to The New Yorker; after a long 
illness; in Manhattan. 


Died. Charley Dressen, 67, manager 
of the Detroit Tigers since 1963, a 
sawed-off (5 ft. 6 in.) onetime third 
baseman for the Cincinnati Reds, who 
ate a lot of chile con carne and acted 
that way, squaring off nose to belt with 
6-ft. umpires and peppering his men 
with insults (“АП ballplayers is dumb, 
but outfielders is the dumbest’), an 
approach which took him in and out 
of nine teams as a coach or manager, 
and somehow gave him two years of 
glory when he led the Brooklyn Dodgers 
to pennants in 1952 and 1953; of a 
heart attack; in Detroit. 


Died. Robert H. Friedrich, 76, pro- 
fessional wrestler, known as “Strangler 
Lewis,” a Wisconsin farm boy who 
started throwing his beef around the 
ring at the age of 14 when he weighed 
200 Ibs., grew into a 270-lb. behemoth 
and, with fearsome mien and paralyzing 
headlock, crunched foe after foe in the 
days before the “sport” abandoned all 
pretense of honesty, losing but 33 of his 
6,200 matches in a 44-year career— 
which made him one of the highest paid 
athletes, with earnings of more than 
$4,000,000; of complications following 
a stroke; in Muskogee, Okla. 


Died. Felix Vening Meinesz, 79, 
Dutch geophysicist who spent years in 
submarines measuring variations i 
earth's gravitational pull, then =d 


origin of continents based ой е OC ^ 
in the molten material below Ше cru 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Recalling Isadora 

She was the model of every artist’s 
dream. “Imagine.” wrote French Dram- 
atist Henri Lavedan, “a woman with 
a body that suggests the perfection of 
Greek sculpture.” “Ап antique marble,” 
marveled Sculptor Antoine Bourdelle, 
“The Parthenon itself!” exclaimed Critic 
Carl van Vechten. She was America’s 
first great dancer, Isadora Duncan. 

Unfortunately, no movie camera re- 
corded Isadora’s magnificent improvisa- 
tions. But as the toast of tout Paris 
during the Belle Epoque. Isadora was 
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DUNCAN BY RODIN 


shrine her, none had such means to 
match her genius as Rodin. Even their 
first meeting was Olympian. “My pil- 
grimage to Rodin," she recalled, “re- 
sembled that of Psyche seeking the God 
Pan in his grotto, only I was not asking 
the way to Eros, but to Apolio. He 
showed his works with the simplicity of 
the very great." The aging sculptor re- 
turned her admiration with a passion, 
sketched Isadora and her pupils count- 
less times, once sighed: “If only I could 
have had models like this when 1 was 
younger." Isadora responded in kind: 
"What a pity! Surely Art and all life 
would have been richer thereby!" 
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DUNCAN DANCING 


Psyche sought the great God Pan. 


the most portraved woman in the world. 
"Thanks to the sketches and plaster mod- 
els by such artists as Auguste Rodin. 
Bourdelle and André Dunoyer de Se- 
gonzac, her magnificent gestures and 
magnetic personality were captured, 
and last week Isadora was “оп” again 
—this time in the Bourdelle Museum 
in Paris Montparnasse, where over a 
hundred drawings, sketches and figure 
studies of her were on display. 

It was the arts that first instructed 
Isadora in the dance. Fresh off a cattle 
boat from New York in 1899, she and 
her brother haunted the Louvre, partic- 
ularly its Greek sculpture collection, 
where Isadora sought models for her 
movements, Once they were found, she 
cast off the traditional ballet corset and 
slippers, danced barefoot in a transpar- 
ent Greek tunic to а Storm of mixed 
scandal and approval. By the time she 

died at the age of 49 in 1927, when her 

Jong red shaw! caught inthe wheel of 

a sports car and strangled her, she had 

ushered in the whole modern movement 
interpretive dancing. 

жыр all the artists who sought болеп. 
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PAINTING 
Summer-Dies as Slowly 


If William Faulkner had made Gavin 
Stevens an artist instead of a lawyer, 
chances are the Mississippi novelist’s 
folksy philosopher would have been just 
about the spitting image of Carroll 
Cloar. As it is, Cloar never made it into 
print, but. with the retrospective of his 
works currently making the rounds of 
nine Southern cities, he has clearly add- 
ed a colorful chapter of his own to the 
legendary South. 

Most of his material comes from his 
own backwoods boyhood spent on a 
2,500-acre cotton plantation in the Ar- 
kansas Delta country. There, as a youth, 
he listened in on back-porch yarn spin- 
ning, submitted to hell-fire-and-damna- 
tion sermons, Saw ghosts at the foot of 
his four-poster and, like many another 

- adolescent, doubted his own provenance 
(Was I adopted? Had I been stolen 
from the gypsies?”); Unlike most chil- 
dren, though, he drew constantly, “At 
first it was only. Cowboys, then it was 


baseball and football players. Finally," 
"ли"... 
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Ing it like it is does not 1 
cording a scene; Cloar feels h 
color the experience, sift 
through memory and imagination. ms 
bring his memories alive, he often turnd 
to a well-worn family album, Ti helps 
with the crucial details, he says, “the 
features, the dress, the wrinkles—the 
things you'd never remember.” | 
He also preserves masses of clippings 
and miscellaneous photographs, which 
he somehow manages to unearth whenje 
they fit an idea. Where the Southern 
Cross the Yellow Dog—which depicts 
the Moorhead, Miss., crossing of the 
Southern Railway and the old Yazoo 
City Line, colloquially known as “шей 
Yellow Dog"— was. inspired by a line 
from W. C. Handy’s Yellow Dog Blues 
that Cloar had jotted down on a scrap 
of paper. m 
In His Mind's Eye. Other pant 
spring more naturally out of the | 
"My father was a big man,” recalls 
Cloar, “and 1 couldn't help d 
as a boy if he wasn't big as a tree. 1. 
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Americi “lona P polypropylene is just one of the many versatile plastics in the Shell 
- From plastics to-pesticides, from rubbers to resins, Shell throughout the 
‘IS constantly developing new uses for chemicals in industry and agricul- 
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Thirteen times every week, Cathay Pacific flies bonia 


Kong and Japan, including daily flights to Tokyo an ‘fic 
our С weekly to Osaka (three of them direct). In addition, сш рк 
: up provides unbeatable through services between Singapore алс 

Whatever your destination in Japan, Tokyo . . - Osaka. : 


of tea or Fukuoka -fly there with Cathay Pacific. . . the airline t 
the Orient best. 
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е for Ва!апсе 
ri jets groups are plunging into 
B^ foggy field of combat. In 
p^ and state legislatures, they 
5, ng the fight for the multiracial 
with plenty of pictures and 
about Negroes and integration. 
m are getting results. — 
P wichigan legislature this summer 
a law requiring the state's 
s to use only history texts that 
de accurate recording of any and 
Us groups who have made con- 
[lions to world, American or the 
A a similar Лау last year. The 
СР. is compiling lists of texts it 
‘ers fair, vows "community action 
" against school boards that 
ye books it deems “distorted or 
ated.” ^ Harlem Congressman 
in Clayton Powell will question text- 
{publishers at hearings on the topic 
is House Education and Labor 
Ppittee late this month. 
it for Acceptance. Book publish- 
genting big sales, are rushing to 
p ethnic groups a better break on 
k равеѕ. The N.A.A.C.P.’s education 
wor, June Shagaloff, says that 175 
кагу and preschool books—most- 
"ders, health and science texts— 
meet N.A.A.C.P. standards. ‘But she 
ГҮ (и. that not enough school sys- 
(хе buying them. Sales have been 
Be mostly to schools in large north- 
mities, but the books are also in use 
ws of Georgia, South«Garolina,. 
і Carolina, Tennessee and Virgin- 
hblishers .are- so competitive that 
"commonly do not divulge sales; 
faw-Hill, however, reports that it 
(ЧЫЧ 100,000 such books—an in- 


(Шош the field. Other successful 
065 have been put out by Scott 
{ тап, Macmillan, Follett, Chan- 
(4d Holt, Rinehart & Winston... — — 
pically;—-the=books have brightly 
X pictures—on the cover and in- 
Y! Negro, Puerto Rican and white 
Eh sitting together on tenement 
IU splashing together in the spray 
Xe hydrant. They depict the plight” 
i children with touches of humor 
(ethos. One story tells of a kid 
(ез to Manhattan’s Tenth Street - 
«3 to beat up the toughest boy 
block to be accepted. Main flaw 


Japan е books is that the integration is 
роуа f Am illustrations оо often. show- 
knows Шы се kids together—one Negro; 


“rto Rican and one white. 
eae the Histories. As the multi- 
i Sr begins to catch on, Negro 
M making an even greater push. 
ate distortions and omissions 
| M | textbooks. Until recently, 
X С ar texts depicted the planta- 
% = 
ot play. SOng aire чм pe 
® yum 
66 
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geles Principal Beulah Quiette, is that 
the book “does everything to glorify the 


Negro." Its authors —U.C TA 
derground Railroad to freedom. Re- Caughey, University of о оар 


searchers at Tufts University last month Hope Franklin and H ў 
completed а study of 24 elementary May—admit they паба 
school social studies books, found that The text, for example, relates the pio- 
many are "tinged with racism." A B’nai neering civil rights leadership of W.E.B 
Brith study of 24 high school social DuBois, fails to note that he became 2 
studies texts disclosed that half of them Communist in later life. 
did not even mention the 1954 Supreme Land of the Free has been approved 
Court school decision, half did not deal with minor revisions, for use in all Cal- 
with the Negro after 1876, and only  ifornia public schools and in such large 
three contained pictures of Negroes and cities as Kansas City and St. Louis. So 
whites together. far, its main competitor is a revised 
The publishers’ main effort to correct edition of Houghton Miftlin's This Is 
this has been to produce thin supple- America’s Story. 
mentary books that fill the gaps in Ne- The Law & Poison. Most textbook || 
gro history, ranging back to the fairly publishers insist that they do not pro- | 
rich empires of 8th century Africa. They duce separate editions for North and i 


HOLT URBAN. ‘SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Big Box | - 


А man put out a bir box. 
He put it ont by his store. 


Some boys came. by. 


> 3 
hat а big box!" 


HOLT, RINEHART SOCIAL STUDIES PRIMER PAGE IN MACMILLAN READER 
A bit too tidy, perhaps, but long overdue. 


show the degradation of U.S. slavery, South. Though they are not aggressively | ] 
profile such authentic but little-known marketing multiracial books їп the 
Negro leaders as Suffragette Mary South, they do expect to get more sales 
Church Terrell and Abolitionist Fréd- there. Some publishers tell school-dis- 
erick Douglass. They span-the terrors setrict leaders that books bought with fed- 
of lynch law and report on today’s free- eral aid must be racially balanced. Ac- 
dom marchers. Best of the supplements tually, the law has no such requirement 
are Doubleday's Zenith Books, written and, says an official of the U.S. Office 


in a sixth-grade vocabulary but with _ of Education, that Кіпа of federal con- | 
an adult perspective. trol would be "just political poison— j 

Too Much Glory? It takes-longer to totally out of the question.” j 
produce an entirely new, minority-bal- Even under local control, the selec- i 


anced ‘history, and the first, Benziger tion and creation of books that portray 
Brothers’ Land of the Free, is kicking - minorities reali tically are difficult, deli- 
up a storm. It says that "in a few in- | cate matters. T e happy primer whose : 
stances, an aroused slave killed a hated Negro, white and Puerto Rican kids al 
overseer or his master." Later, it reports ways laugh together can be as misleadin 
that the present-day civil rights drive as portrayals of the ever-grinning 
“drew. savage resistance-from local po- — Histories that try to make heroe: 
lice, the White Citizens Council, the Ku such rightfully obscure Negroe: 
Klux Klan, and mobs and assassins."  journer Truth, who was 
When proposed for use in California many Negro campaigne 
schools, Land of the Free was denounced ery E before tb 
from the right as- being "un-/ t 
and too “internationalist, and 


no enouon al 
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FESTIVALS 
Safe with Sound 


Edinburgh may kave more class and 
Salzburg more tradition, but no festival 
has a longer season or a larger attend- 
ance, or offers a wider variety of music 
than the public concerts this summer in 
New York Citys Central Park. The 
programs run from Memorial Day 
to mid-September, have so far drawn 
400,000 people—including a record 
80,000 at a single New York Philhar- 
monic performance—who have heard 
jazz, band music, folk-rock, Opera, or- 
chestral music, and even a Dutch street 
organ huffing Strauss waltzes. None of 
this activity absolutely guarantees that 
the park will be forever immune to the 
fever of fear and violence that it has 
felt in other summers, but City Parks 
Commissioner Thomas Hoving, with 
support from foundations, business 
firms and the municipal treasury, has 
taken a big step in making the park 
safe with the sounds of music—and 
good music at that. 

The liveliest new sounds in the park 
blare out five nights a week from a 
skating rink, where such stars as Duke 
Ellington, Judy Collins and The Ani- 
mals have sold out the 4,250 seats (at 
$1 each) so often that the producers 
have had to schedule double perform- 
ances in 16 shows, are already planning 

another series next year with expanded 
seating. Another new. attraction is the 
Manhattan Opera Company, whose 
English-language productions include an 
Aida that is set in the present-day 
South, with Ramfis as Grand Dragon 
of the Ku Klux Klan and Aida his Ne- 
Bro servant. Dance buffs will get their 
chance in two weeks when the park's 
Shakespeare troupe, now in its twelfth 
season, yields its stage to a nine-day fes- 
tival of ballet, ethnic and modern dance. 

Hoving's hoopla has perked up the 
park's staid old standby programs- too. 
When he staged the Goldman Band's 
opening as a Gay Nineties costume party 
with 5¢ beer and hot dogs, 35,000 peo- 
ple turned out, giving the band the big- 
gest audience of its 49 seasons. Other 


orchestral fixtures in the park, catching- 


a spillover interest from Philharmonic 
concerts, are getting crowds of up to 
three times larger than usual. 

Sometimes the mélange of. music 
from competing camps in the park can 
be distracting. One recent performance 
by the Municipal Concerts Orchestra was 
so bombarded by the thumping, ampli- 
fied rock "Тї roll of The Young Ras- 
cals near by that, “for many listeners, 
Schubert’s Unfinished became Schubert’s 
Unheard. More often, however, musical 
textures from silk to denim mingle as 

harmoniously as their motley adherents, 
thousands of whom аге experiencing for 
the first time the special pleasures.of^mn- 
ing towers surrounding the 


mee qp 


cin cozi 
the glitter 
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park. As Municipal Concerts Conduc- 
tor Julius Grossman says, “The more 
sophisticated and the less sophisticated 
are coming in. It’s becoming the thing 
to do." 


PIANISTS 


A Later Vintage 


Rain thrummed on the huge tent 
twice during the performance, but the 
audience at the Aspen Music Festival 
in Colorado hardly seemed to notice. 
Onstage, the pianist leaned more in- 
tently over the keyboard and subtly ad- 
justed his tone to bring the music out 


LATEINER 
Wine ready for decanting. 


over the sound of the shower. Wet or- 
dry, it was an excellent performance of 

Beethoven's last and perhaps greatest 

piano sonata (in C minor, Opus 111), a 

piece that alternates between demonic _ 
fury апа lyric contemplation and re- 

quires more than mere competence to 

bring off. 

The man who played it so beautifully 
at Aspen was 38-year-old Jacob Latei- 
ner, whom most professionals would 
call “a musician’s musician," which is 
another way of saying that he lacks the 
glamour and glitter so dazzling to most 
nonprofessionals among concert audi- 
ences. The pros, on the other hand, call 
him one of the finest interpreters of 
Beethoven since Artur Schnabel. “The 
remarkable quality about Lateiner’s 


playing," says-Composer Elliott Carter, 


"is his depth of understanding." It is an 
understanding that Lateiner has distilled 


collector by inclination (rare books, 
| \ 


Се 
‘ rman EXPTession; 
as amassed an j : 


ray; 
Sketches and first. cde sive ца) 

thoven Mo on S EE | 
often aske Hs on үш compe : i 
| б com е 
сїрһег {һе Sanskrit-fpeiciang ts ДУ} 
Beethoven's Notes апа h 
zu Sing the Spark eT 
ed in theory 9r histor an 
but only in how the dus EA 
in my performance » L a 


О pedant, ateiner ex DT ied 


he us 

es res 
under the Composer's depo 
the spark and freshness of 


impulse behind th 


a piece at each time стед and 

SE › On es Саб 

if it had never been played in Plane, | Lanca 
The controlled Ore.” вага, 


ing is notable in 
brilliantly at first, 
become a burnt-out Case, | 
ж of musical Polishimmi e. 
arents, won a pi; ed 
Philadelphia's Curtis Ins sip Eu 


» then fy what | 
18 went to New York in search а p le. 
room some place where | could ^ home 


op pianistically the way І felt J. 

to.” Instead, almost ШЫ. L T0 Жа 
he appeared as а soloist With the вој, droph 
ton and NBC symphonies, astonished t Y cho: 
New York critics with a masterly deb]: Direct 
recital at Carnegie Hall, made a fef) chi 
recordings for Columbia, and embarkefiever's | 
On à concert career. 1 


jos are n 
Who Are You? After a three-year, for € 
stint in the Army, however, Lateinertouyt іп B 


headlong progress hit a not-so-gran& д wat 
pause. Columbia Records ignored hin; into t 
and indeed, Lateiner, who was shy ant for 
knew nothing of the ways of sell-prder & C 
motion, never even tried to get hibit to i 
recording contract renewed. For severly | anc: 
years he seemed merely to hover on the, montl 
fringes of the select circle of US. Pidure his | 
nists; he never quite won the тешер the t 
of popular acclaim that went to others last 

of his generation, such as Gary Са. mo: 
man and Leon Fleisher. Last month) 
when he called his manager's Los A 
geles office, a new switchboard opera 
tor asked curtly: “Who are you ig 
what-do-you play?” It was typica i 
Lateiner that he was wryly ата 
rather than offended: аа . m 

But the question is becoming !nc 
ingly unnecessary. In recent years 


Us jatigors 
scha Heifetz and Gregor PO: 


рат 


his first European tour 1 
and between playing an 
Aspen is working on Compo ateine! BK 
new piano concerto, whic 
scheduled to introduce wit 
Symphony this fall. 
Lateiner does no P 
delayed emergence; yet a 
tle, if unwitting hint "he m 
about wines, of which een h 
seur. "The very great О 
“need time. to. develan: af 
complicated and very wonder. a 
about time and wines.” And pian! 
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SHOW BUSINESS 
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unb, 17 ON LOCATION 


es b 

"ose H verybody Out of the Pool 

s to qe" swimming pool is empty except 

КШТ aft п who is drifting around in an 

iting ps a martini glass in his hand, 

E inei "hat on his head. He is stoned. 
ЕЛ роо! plop Neddy Merrill and 


elp T ” 1 blonde. They shake the man 
ne ied b ny 
ing «пом what day this is?" The 


| ; 
€ Crear de SWIT š 

ШИШ ve on. Neddy Merrill is 
eer and mo M 


fore „ pir 
i 


e called The Swimmer, now being 
И in Connecticut's Fairfield Coun- 


| 

who Hand oe ` 
,quaintly sybaritic suburb of New 
| 


f 
"ateneq ( i : | 
Was bolig СИУ. The picture is an adaptation 
immigra ohn Cheever s short story about 
larshiy Ady’ attempt to drown his troubles 
€, then d what he thinks is a lark—a піпе- 
Arch of dy cross-country swim and portage 
uld delis home. But the real lark is for the 
wangdifeld gawkers to watch a film com- 
of himsefy at work in their own backyards. 
1 the Bofjjdrophobic He-Man. The рго- 
nished t js chose the Connecticut location, 
erly deby; Director Frank Perry (David and 
de а fey, chiefly because it matches 
embarkefever’s Eastern setting. Hollywood 
jos are not right anyway. Burt Lan- 
three-year, for example, has a little $30,000 
Lateinrhgt in Bel Air, with a heating. sys- 
t-s0-grang, a waterfall and a tributary run- 
огей himy into the living room. It was too 
15 shy anshy for Cheever country, so Lan- 
beu & Co. had to go East. To add 
О get hit to imposition, Hollywood He- 
Or severdin Lancaster was requiréd--to. take 
ver on thts months of swimming lessons first 
US. раге his mild hydrophobia. 
e mesu the time shooting was ready to 
to ойе Tast month, the producers had 
itn most of the private pools for 


MUKY 


ul thing? UNTA : 
js. Adding insult to imposition. 
19, 1995 2 


“August j^ 1966 


E j 


Lancaster's swimathon. The homeown- 
ers went along for fees of about $500 a 
day and assurance that the film crews 
would use mobile toilet facilities and 
not go traipsing into people's houses. А 
single exception was the star, who one 
evening appeared in a terry-cloth robe 
at one back door and asked: *Are you 
the lady of the house? Pm Burt Lan- 
caster. May I have а vodka martini?" 
He got it. 

Hush Money. Apart from pool rent- 
als, the studio enriched the Connecti- 
cut economy in several other ways. A 
buzz-saw operator whose activities were 
marring the sound track was paid $200 
to knock it off for the day. This in turn 
sent everybody and his mother out into 
the yards for miles around with every- 
thing from compressors to power mow- 
ers, looking for further hush money. 
This week 175 members of the Lake 
Club of New Canaan are scheduled to 
share the loot as extras. It's not that 
they need the $5 a day; it's the glimpse 
of glory. Cheever himself was offered 
the part of the floating souse, but he 
turned it down. "If I'm only going to be 
in one movie in my life," he said, “I’m 
damned if my grandchildren are going 
to see me drunk in a swimming pool.” 
Instead, they will see Granddad play- 
ing a bystander in a smaller if more 
decorous role, which has already been 
filmed. “АП I did," says Cheever, *was 
say “Ні” shake Lancaster's hand, and 
kiss Janet Landgard, which I liked." 


STARS c 
Poifect ec 
"I've never looked forward to noth- 
ing; I always wanted to be something," 
mused Brooklyn's Barbra Streisand last 
week. “Now I want to be nothing." That 
is because motherhood is calling, and so 
Streisand is quitting-the stage tempo- 
rarily. The baby that she refers to as 
“Kid” is due in December, after which 
she will report to Hollywood to begin 
filming Funny Girl. But before taking 
her maternity leave, Barbra had to say 
goodbye to her worshipers with a con- 
cert tour of stadiums in Newport, Phil- 
adelphia, Atlanta and Chicago. 
Modified Mia. The windup last week 
took place in Chicago's all-but-unplay- 
able Soldier Field. The stage was plant- 
ed on the 10-yd. line. The crowd of 
14,220 people curled back and up into 
the end-zone stands like one big paying 
claque. Yet there was not a heckle of 
complaint about the low-fi sound, and 
plenty of uproarious laughter at even 
her simplest lines. A whistle whined 
from the neighboring railway yard. “Му 
God!” she cried. “It’s got poifect pitch.” 
Barbra couldn’t sing a clinker either. 
Any Place I Hang My Hat Is Home 
brought tumult... He Touched. Me. 
ouched everybody. Autumn Leaves, in 


O = = 


ART SHAY 


STREISAND AT SOLDIER FIELD 
Heading home free. 


her tearful Happy Days Are Here Again 
and, patting her bulging tummy, crooned 
Silent Night. And that was that. With 
thunderous cheers chasing her, Barbra 
tripped backstage to her house-trailer 
dressing room. There, in a symbolic act, 
her private hairdresser sheared her cus- 
tomary complicated coif into a modified 
Mia Farrow cut that Barbra could tend 
herself. Then she headed home in her 
chartered Aero Commander jet. 
Home for a while will be a hand- 
some rented be ands Point 
nd Sound. After she un- 
winds, she will have to face up to hunt- 
ing for larger winter quarters. She will 
also be taking instruction in natural 
childbirth. Inescapably, she frets con- 
stantly about herself. She admits that 
her private world is too small. She 
knows from nothing about Viet Nam 
or black power. About all she reads reg- 
ularly are her own reviews and (since 
she made the best-dressed list) pertinent 
clips culled from Women’s Wear Daily. 
Royal Nightmare. Not much else has 
changed for Streisand since she became 
the Funny Girl. Success hasn’t spoiled | 
her. It hasn't even convinced her. She | 
got rave reviews and an S.R.O. Funny i| 
Girl run in London, but she was night- ! 
marishly maladroit when she met Prin- 
cess Margaret. Arriving late at the 
receiving line, she apologized to Her 
Royal Highness: “I got screwed up." 
She still worries that her cult of fol- 
lowers will desert her. “Barbra,” says _ 5 
her producer-actor husband, Elliott Ht 
Gould, “is the kind of person who is г ў 
hurt if her puppy walks past her. — — ^ 
If her picture is a hit, Streisand may | 
finally become assured of Her talent. То} 
the Brooklyn girl who-didnit see Man — 
hattan until she was 14, (е "something" 
she has always wanted Js not (ойе stm- | 
ply a smash ont Vest End or Broad- 
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RELIGION 
n l ee eee 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


The Issue of Imprimatur 

In 1951, a French priest named Marc 
Oraison was awarded the highest pos- 
sible mark at Paris’ Institut Catholique 
for a doctoral thesis entitled Christian 
Life and Problems of Sexuality. After it 
was published as a book, Abbé Oraison 
was summoned to the Holy Office at the 
Vatican, where, he recalls, Alfredo Car- 
dinal Ottaviani and Giuseppe Cardinal 
Pizzardo counseled him that the best 
methods for preserving sexual purity are 
a good diet and fear of sin. As Abbé 
Oraison wrote in Le Monde: “Twice 


Cardinal Pizzardo repeated to me, ‘For 


ED. UIL 


ORAISON 


actions either "permitted" or "forbid- 
den" and is psychologically valid only 
for a child. He holds that man is not the 
servant of moral codes but vice versa. 
Oraison's latest tangle with the Vati- 
can is over The Human Mystery of Sex- 
uality, a current French bestseller which 
carries a bishop's imprimatur. The 
158-page book focuses on what Orai- 
son terms "the primordial importance" 
of sexuality to identity, ridicules mor- 
alistic language that censures erotic 
thoughts as "dirty," and is remarkably 
tolerant of masturbation. Cardinal Otta- 
viani has told the French bishops to 
withhold the imprimatur from any fu- 
ture works by Oraison on sex and psy- 


JULIAN WASSER 


DUBAY 


Prior censorship by a ghost? 


purity—fright, spaghetti and beans.” 
Then Cardinal Ottaviani told the French 
priest that his book had been placed on 
the Index of Prohibited Books. 
The Second Vatican Council has since 
abolished the index, but that does not 
mean the hierarchy has stopped discour- 
aging books it does not like, especially 
those written by priests. Though the Holy 
Office has been renamed Congregation 
for the Doctrine of the Faith, conserva- 
tive Cardinal Ottaviani remains in com- 
mand, and he can still induce bishops -to 
withhold the imprimatur—or church seal 
of-approval—from books touching on 
theology and ethics. Last week, consist- 
ent with a policy announced in June of 
assisting bishops to "maintain vigilance 
over the printed word," the Vatican 
again asserted its authority. It took a 
hard line toward both Paris’ Abbé Orai- 
son and—many miles away—a Califor- 
nia priest-author who has been publicly 
arguing with his cardinal archbishop. 
Are Erotic Thoughts Dirty? Now 52, 
Abbé Oraison continues to write pro- 
digiously on sex: A onetime surgeon who 
was ordained at a comparatively ripe 
34, he is a Freudian fundamentalist. 
Oraison campaigns for, a Me ont ap- 
pans AILEY de ID AES 


proach imprisons man in a network of 
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choanalysis апа to bar him from lectur- 
ing on morals in French seminaries. 

Ottaviani’s office will let the abbé de- 
fend himself at a hearing. While the or- 
der against his work amounted to a 
stamp. of disapproval, it was not—as 
probably-would have been the case be- 
fore Vatican II—outright condemnation. 

Sharp Criticism. A tougher action 
was taken against California's Father 
William DuBay,-31, the angry curate 
who in 1964 called on the Pope to re- 
move Los Angeles James Francis Car- 
dinal McIntyre (DuBay felt the cardinal 
was not sufficiently active in civil rights 
drives). Transferred five times and final- 
ly suspended from curate duties in Santa 
Monica after he advocated a white-col- 
lar labor union for priests (TIME, March 
4), DuBay hardly boosted his case with 
the hierarchy by sharply criticizing it 
in his recently published book, The 
Human Church. (Doubleday, $4.50). 
Among his many radical suggestions: 
priests and bishops should be elected by 
their parishioners, and parochial schools 
should be abandoned in favor of more 
informal religious instruction. 


Last week, rapping his “public exnres- 
поі OTI turned. Gowan pu. ay's appeal 
of his suspension, but also ordered pun 


protested that n] inl 
published эо 279 her Capo uy Colum 
church is making „тап 19 ауе the] 
him, and that h & a Specia] m that {шй to 
sentia by ano € had been « азе out ioe 
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against the Vates ег о Men ets i 
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the Spanish Inquisition,” ae Singsion fi 
He has no Intention of Wi ly lo; 


his book from circulati drawin) eligio 
11,000 COpies have е0 T Ч nearly a 
Unless the Vatican gives him Re " 
Siastical trial that he w see 
Bay threatens to bring i 
the church in U.S. civil 
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ECUMENISM е; 
Knights & Masons Together + topic 
When Ervin Kotowski was install 
recently as grand knight of Milwaukee}. 
largest Knights of Columbus Counc" 
he got a telegram of congratulation! N 
from Circuit Judge Claire Voss, id me 
perial potentate of the city's big Тир" ГЕ > 
Masonic Shrine. Exclaimed Kotowski y “os 
“Imagine the Shriners congratulating ЫЙ 
me!” А lot of brotherly things thi s 
would have been hard to imagine a fey, ба: 
years аро are happening today bici En 
tween the Roman Catholic Knights ant 


: 3 s in to 
their longtime antagonists, the рей ot, he 


ansor Im 


inantly Protestant Masons. i è used 
Almost every day, the Knights (09 we ha 


membership: 1,184,000) and the Mà 
sons (US. membership: 4,500,00 ewes 
jointly sponsor some local charity drivg 
almost every night, two groups & V v. m 
gether for bowling matches of ам m 
mon meetings. In Madison, Wis, © 


"mer Ше s 
example, the Knights and the Shriners С р 


co-sponsored a charity bazaar. In 4 y^^ 
саша, Wash., Columbians and aedy e 
gathered for what one ecumenica Di 
thusiast called “а real bash. * 
Hartford, Conn., the Knig х priflood- do 
joined with the Masons and B'nat 
to form a brotherhood co ship dla а 
resenting a combined mem EE ; olf d 
100,000. Says Supreme КЩ Hf tk City 
W. McDevitt, national nate ШМ 
Catholic organization: "Its тесп 
for the dissipation of апу | 
tions, disaffections ог PS iA h 
that may have formed а pus and {а А 
tween the Knights of Colum i 
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ince Pope Clement XII IP еМ дЫ is 
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peen reluctant in the past to М 
tion og 0 n the Catholic Church. 
Sunder hid? ely because bias excluded Catho- | 
s р 5 many social clubs, the Knights | 


lw. pi ag nr ibus was started in 1882, and 
holies Ba] U^ then has often taken a militant 
т, that ^, toward non-Catholics. This old- 
азе o, ДШ d militancy has gradually been 


» e тап 
со Шеп! etus 
: pleri can II. Е 5 
` Statemed ne change is affecting many other 
th anypolic lay groups. A. year ago, Bos- 
that “Pigs Catholic community noted with 
3 been holst that Cardinal Cushing gave per- 
urch їшїп for a parish Holy Name So- 
: » to have a non-Catholic speaker 
атау religious matters. Now no permis- 
and neal at all is needed for Boston Catholic 
been sol s to invite Protestant or Jewish 


E fakers, апа the cardinal himself re- 
ather Diiy addressed the Masons’ Brother- 
Suit араш Lodge (subject: ecumenism). In 
5 for whid Louis, some Holy Name Societies 
пог monthly meetings of Catholics 
|] Protestants to discuss theology, 
ih the groups alternating in choosing 
er & topics. Catholic parent-teacher 
is install шр in San Francisco have switched 
filwauk 1551019 from such themes as “Ра- 
О, h Saint of the Month” to "Communi- 
табай фо? with Non-Catholic Brothers." 
iom ma the National Councils of Catholic 
big Ti of and Women are distributing 20,- 
Кон "Grass. Roots Ecumenism Kits," 
gratulatin ‘ch contain six booklets on such top- 
Is Jewish-Christian dialogues. 
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nights afi" national advertising from con- When a Japanese businessman found. Jt necessary to stay in 
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Т predom? to cooperation. Says-Homer J. 


France two, weekslongerthan he had expected, he called AIU- 

ighis (Us? "Sed to try to make others see | Paris. The travel insurance he had purchased from AIU-Tokyo | 
would expire before he got home. Bwt his protection was not | 

[Поп ground with them, that we | interrupted! In minutes, AIU-Paris extended identical travel 


arity аф or З 5 : : e 1 

ips get f 101К along with them.” The ground | insurance, to continue until his trip was oyer. | 
or cll me sor common that when i 
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ar, In Tax C. Staples, grand master of the | languages ... in more than 80 countries ... in ALL the capital \ 
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yership | at all this has produced was н 
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f thit City Knights leader, after an out- х 

Mith the Masons: “Some of us were AIU speaks BUSINESS around the world! At home or away, 4 
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SKIING 


French Snowball 


Since skiers spend so much of their 
time upside down anyhow, it made a 
certain sort of sense to hold the World 
Alpine Ski Championships last week in 
Portillo, Chile—where it was the mid- 
dle of winter, and temperatures dipped 
to —4°. It was hardly surprising, either, 
that the French turned up in force and 
swept practically everything in sight. 
Who stays in Paris in August, except 
tourists? 

Led by Jean-Claude Killy, 23, and 
Marielle Goitschel, 21, the French were 
heavy favorites at Portillo. U.S. hopes 
ran high. too, for a team that Coach 
Bob Beattie said was in the “best con- 
dition ever." Vermont’s Billy Kidd, 23, 
was back in form, recovered from an 
ankle injury that had forced him out 
of competition after a series of spectac- 
ular victories in Europe last winter. And 
the rest of the U.S. squad had been 
training steadily for a full year—at a 
cost of some $200,000. 

Competition had not even begun at 
Portillo when disaster hit the U.S. team. 
Zipping down a slope at 60 m.p.h. in 
practice, Kidd lost his balance, skittered 
200 yds., and snapped both bones in 
his right leg. Colorado’s Jim Barrows 
injured a knee and an elbow, had to be 
scratched from the men’s downhill; Ida- 
ho’s Walter Falk fell during the race 
and suffered a concussion. The bright 
young star of the women’s team, Cali- 
fornia’s 16-year-old Penny McCoy, did 
give the U.S. one medal—its only one— 
when she finished third in the ladies’ 
special slalom. But a sprained ankle 
forced her out of the grand slalom. 

The American injuries, plus an un- 
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accountably bad showing by the Austri- 
an team, turned the world champion- 
ships into a French snowball. Marielle 
Goitschel won both the ladies giant 
slalom and the women's combined cham- 
pionship. Annie Famose won the ladies' 
special slalom, and Jean-Claude Killy 
streaked down the 1.7-mile course at an 
average speed of 63 m.p.h. to take the 
men's downhill. Then the *old man" of 
the French team, 26-year-old Guy Pé- 
rillat, a shopkeeper from Chamonix who 
had never won a world title before, beat 
Killy at his own specialty: the giant 
slalom. By week's end, with only the 
men's special slalom and combined to 
go (and Killy favored to win both), 
French skiers had won five out of the 
six events, collected an even dozen of 
the 18 gold, silver and bronze medals 
awarded at the championships. 


BASEBALL 


Three in a Row? 

He does everything wrong. He stands 
so far back in the batter's box that he 
cannot possibly reach a curve before 
it breaks. He holds the bat at the very 
end, actually gripping the knob on the 
handle with the fingers of his right hand. 
He hardly ever gets a base on- balls 
because he swings at practically every- 
thing; and he does not bother to study 
opposing pitchers, or even learn their 
names. “You never hit the pitcher," he 
shrugs, “just the pitch." Batting is all a 
matter of luck anyway. “You no lucky, 
you get no hits," he says. “You gotta 
be lucky." == 

All of which makes Minnesota’s Tony 
Oliva, 25, just about the luckiest hitter 


"in baseball—and close to the best. In 


1964, as a baby-faced Cuban farm lad 


EL MERCURIO 


GOITSCHEL 
Where to goin August. \ 


retiring Aniu he 
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SLUGGER OLIVA qed t 
y ЖИЕ шопа1г 
И Terror to what s-his-name, |a Dini 
who spoke practically по |н. С. 
(“Tony talks so bad," Em i 


: cracked Fejgsuccessf 
Cuban Zoilo Versalles, the Twins’ Rs hor 


stop, "that he even Says 'ain't in Spafilike ma 
ish”). Outfielder Oliva hit 32 home yp 0n. qu: 
and batted .323—thus becoming jo in che 
first rookie ever to win the Americ! but ste 
League's batting championship. |у а q 
year, playing with a bad knee апі 2 horsi 
painfully bruised hand, he drove іп 9: are tw 
runs, led the Twins to the America yet to € 
League pennant and won his secojinabilit; 
straight batting title with an average (emainin 
.321. Last week the Twins were nip winnei 
nowhere. Trailing the Baltimore Ord in sta 
oles by 15 games, they were havin:is Buck 
trouble just staying in the first divisiojvon mo 
Oliva once again was leading the leagu! than ar 
Bouncing out of а brief slump, Pon eigh 
banged out two hits in three trips agalll year—s¢ 
the Kansas City Athletics, boosted M322 < 
batting average to .320, and аон апа 
“I stay lucky, I got a chance to W's Trave 
the title again." If Oliva does, he if 

be the first American Leaguer (0 е 

three- straight batting championship 

since Ty Cobb in 1919. 

Even with Boxing Gloves. 
haphazard style would have 
Perfectionist Cobb. It terrifies PP it 
pitchers. “Where are you on d 
the guy?” asks California ds 
Chance. “Earlier this year I Ja 
and he hit the ball into th 
seats. So the next time I 
with him and he hit the 
into the leftfield stands. ? 
ager Sam Mele says, ; gl 
could hit wearing boss become, $ 
dicts that Oliva may Y 400. since 
first big-leaguer to Dd in 9 
Williams—who bit 2 i 
a lot of tough to E еге. 
“But everything 15 possible all P 

The most relaxe os e. 

$30,0 


earns something lik 
he lives in a 12-ft.-by- 


in downtown MinneaPNP got, Oach 
goat 17 J b. 


pm 


Q jrinks omy an occasional beer, 


Boye a саг until the fans gave 
(pa nd his notion of a big night 
000 "inner and an early movie— 
xe py ten hours of sleep. His 
\ fg ravagances are relatives and 
ш! те sends money to the folks 
le ne, runs ир big phone bills 
on. The clothes are only partly 
de! uj fill all my closets with suits,” 
«put me give a lot of them away 


yo: » 
| friends: 


HORSE RACING 


| ct but Incorporated 
А n Eddie Neloy was 14 and а 
4 Pre in high school, he ran away 
T [те to become a jockey. “How 
| to know," he sighs, "that I was 
l io grow up to be 6 ft. 2 in. tall 
leigh 220 Ibs.?” Since Eddie 
dit ride, he wound up coaching. 
àf head trainer for the Phipps fami- 
lülionaire Sportsman Ogden Phipps, 
те. fn Dinny Phipps and his mother 
|н. C. Phipps), Neloy, 45, is the 
T 


"mw 
id ү successful conditioner of thorough- 
wins? once horses in the U.S. 

tin Spapite many big stables that concen- 
home rp 0n quantity—running hordes of 
'oming isi cheap races and hoping for a 
Атей but steady return—the Phippses’ 
ship. Lquitlly a quality operation. There-are 
‘Mee ands32 horses in the stable, and five of 
rove in 9 are two-year-old “maidens” who 
- Americ yet to enter а race because of in- 
his secon inability or lack of seasoning. Of 


eat timers 27, fully a dozen are 


were 2015 Winners, and another four have 
imore Ord in stakes races. The star of the 
ere havintis Buckpasser, a son of Tom Fool, 
'st divisig] Won more money last year ($568,- 
the leagul than any two-year-old in history, 
slump, чоп eight out of nine races so far 
Tips 28010 \ear—setting a world record “(1 
boosted № 32% sec.) for the mile in the 
d_allowes—and needs only to win this 
ice to Wis Travers Stakes at Saratoga to 
es, he Wit 
пег to wil 
mpionship 
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ELOY (WITH BUCKPASSER & GREAT POWER) 


become the first three-year-old equine 
millionaire. * 

Double Play. Only slightly less spec- 
tacular is Great Power, a two-year-old 
with five victories in seven starts and 
$97,225 in the bank. Two weeks ago, at 
Illinois’ Arlington Park, Buckpasser won 
the American Derby—on the same day 
that Great Power was winning the Sap- 
ling Stakes at New Jerseys M nmouth 
Park. That double play was worth $146,- 
791, gave Trainer Neloy a total of 29 
stakes victories so far this year, and 
boosted the Phippses' 1966 winnings 
to more than $1,400,000. 

Since his cut of those winnings is a 
flat 10% plus expenses, it is no wonder 
that Neloy is no longer Eddie Neloy, 
Esq., but Eddie Neloy, Inc. A World 
War II machine gunner who lost the 
sight of his right eye at Anzio, he mood- 
ily insists that “training is an inexact 
science"—but since 1945, when he sad- 
dled his first winner, Neloy has won 
700-odd races and 17 of his horses 
have won more than $100,000 in a sin- 
gle year. Before he signed on with the 
Phippses last November, Eddie worked 
mostly as a "public" trainer for as many 
as 14 owners at the same time, earned 
a reputation for spotting hidden talent 
in horses that other frainers had given 
up on. In 1963, he invested $125,000 
of Gedney Farm's money in a promis- 
ing colt named Gun Boat—plus a so-so 
horse named Gun Bow that was thrown 
in to sweeten the deal. Gun Boat broke 
a leg. Gun Bow won- $798,722. 

Game Plans. Training thoroughbreds, 
says Neloy, is much like coaching a 
football team: “Horses are athletes, the. 
same as humans. The Only difference 
is that humans talk. My job is to per- 
suade the horses—or force them—to 
do their best." He regards jockeys as 
his *quarterbacks," and like any good 
football coach, he spends a lot of time 
working out his game plans. 

*A good horse, improperly managed, 
might win $100,000,” says 
Neloy. “But proper man- 
agement can double or-tri- 
ple those earnings. Some- 
times I can study the horses 
in a race, I can read the 
picture, and I’m-just posi- 
tive that this is the way 
that race will be run." -An 
inveterate bettor (“I love 
action"), he does not hesi- 
tate to back up his predic- 
tions with cash—whenever 
he can get odds of 3-1 or 
better. "Unfortunately for 
Gambler Neloy, the horses of 
| Trainer Neloy rarely go off 
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at odds that long. 


* The one horse to beat Buck- 
: passer this year: Impressive, а 
, Phipps stablemate since sold but 
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in an allowance race at Florida's 
Hialeah Park last February, It 
was Buckpasser’s first start of 
the season. 
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Air-Cooled Engines — 3 to 60.5 hp. 


defense against 
Tith hour 
power emergencies 


begins with your local 
Authorized 


WISCONSIN ENGINE 


Service Station= 


AUTHORIZED — That’s what sets 
your Wisconsin Engine Service Sta- 
tion apart from the order takers. We 
are extremely careful about providing 
you with prompt, competent total 
service when you need it. 

Our requirements are high. Your 
Authorized Wisconsin Engine Service 
Station must stock Wisconsin-engi- 
neered parts for all Wisconsin models, 
3-ta 60 hp, to prevent or minimize 
emergencies. You can rely on it for 
replacement engines. Your engine is 
serviced by factory-trained mechanics 
to assure traditional Wisconsin per- 
formance and dependability. And we 
keep on training ет to give your 
engine the best of care, in the quickest 
time, at reasonable cost. 

Get to know the Authorized Wis- 
consin Engine Service Station in 
your area for parts and for factory- 


approved repairs. Send for Directory ` 
S-198 and Parts Guide 65-850. Write- 


to Department EX-246. . = 


Cable Address: ү 
World's Largest Ї 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Death Rattle 

In recent years, rumor that the New 
York Herald Tribune would fold have 
appeared with more regularity than the 
paper. Last week the stories seemed 
closer to being true than ever before. 
As a result of the 16-week strike that 
has silenced the Trib since it became 
part of the merged World Journal Trib- 
une Inc., an estimated three-quarters of 
the Trib's key staffers have drifted away 
to other jobs; the rest have now been 
quietly advised to start looking else- 
where. At week's end, W.J.T. President 
Matt Meyer said that the Trib's fate 
will be decided within a few days. This 
week the newspaper strike will become 
the longest in New York history, and 
killing the Trib can only make it longer, 
since all ten unions (nine of which have 
settled) will have to renegotiate their 
contracts. р 


The Journal's Daily Dividend 


By traditional definition, a "leader" 
is an editorial, and in Britain that is 
still what it means. For the past 25 
years, Wall Street Journal readers have 
become accustomed to а different 
meaning. А leader is the name put by 
Journal staffers to the long, well- 
researched general news stories that 
heighten and'enliven the paper's regular 
diet of business news. 

Last week Journal leaders reported 
that Mormon Apostle Ezra Taft Benson 
has been trying to push his church into 
an ultraconservative political stance; 
that the Federal Government has be- 
come disenchanted with de facto segre- 
"gated neighborhood schools, is now 
subtly pushing such ideas as “education 
plazas" that would serve the school 
needs of an entire community; and that 
a growing number of juvenile courts 


ALFRED LAW 


MANAGING EDITOR CONY. 
Pinpoints with a wide lens. — 
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are using teen-age “juries” to recom- 
mend sentences for young errants. 

Spotting Trends. Although such sto- 
ries are seemingly unrelated to business, 
the Journal argues that just about any 
U.S. event affects business and business- 
men. “Anything is fair game,” says 
Managing Editor Ed Cony. In recent 
months leaders have widened the lens 
to look at how the “black power” 
dream has boomeranged оп national 
civil rights groups, then narrowed it 
down to see how summer resorts subtly 
rebuff Negro vacationers and how new- 
ly integrated Negro schoolchildren in 
Alabama have met an "invisible wall" 
of social and economic barriers. 

The stories aim to pinpoint trends 
not yet widely reported, and often turn 
out to be а scoop when printed. Last 
month a leader broke the news that a 
74-lb. television camera developed by 
Westinghouse is scheduled to go along 
on the first U.S. mission to the moon 
and telecast the trip live. Three times in 
the past five years enterprising leader 
writers have won Pulitzer Prizes for 
such stories as the exposé of the com- 
modity market's. 1964 salad-oil scandal. 

The Journal runs three leaders a day 
on Page One and occasionally carries a 


fourth on the back page. Most of the ~ 


ideas come from the Journal’s 200 re- 
porters in the field, and competition to 
get one in the paper is intense. Weeks or 
even months may go into a leader, or 
20 reporters may spend as little as a day 
on a national roundup. 

Broadening Minds. After a reporter 
has written his story, Chief Раре Опе 
Editor Sterling Soderlind turns loose his 
home office team of five young editors. 
Their work, says Editor Сопу, results in 
"perhaps the most edited newspaper 
copy in the country"; the byline goes 
to the reporter. who wrote the original 
version. Some leaders involve a week or 
more-of-rewriting, checking and addi- 
tional reporting. Special emphasis is 
placed. on honing the lead paragraphs, 
which British Critic Henry Fairlie re- 
cently called the best in the business. 

For all that, the Journal’s weekly out- 
put of 15 to 20 leaders does vary in 
quality. Many of them, particularly the 
national roundups, suffer from a ten- 
dency to drown the reader in quotes and 
examples to prove a point, and the 
much-touted editing could well include 
some judicious cutting. “Often we go 
with a story we think should have been 
better," admits Cony. And as for sub- 
ject matter, “All of us now feel that we 
didn’t put enough emphasis on Viet 
Nam.” They have certainly put enough 
emphasis on civil rights. “If we can help 
businessmen understand what is hap- 
“pening between Negroes and whites,” 
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ening 


— readers’ minds, and to make them more 
_ effective businessmen in the process, 
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DAREDEVIL PAGE 
Incredibly bored by anything else 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
The Unbowed Brit 


On the dark sea off ү 
night last week, British F 
tographer Tim Page was along for the 
ride as the U.S. Coast Guard сце 
Point. Welcome routinely searched for 

enemy gun-runners. Suddenly, two ugblacke 
Phantom jets flashed out of the sky, A gc 
inexplicably assuming that the cutteyever c 
was an enemy trawler. Page drowsilweek j 
stumbled on deck and was immediatelyfolchin 
riddled with shrapnel. At 22, Page haad jus 
become the first allied correspondenlan's М 
to be wounded three times in the Vieffolchin 
Nam. war——and survive. immedi 
„ А gangling figure in baggy fatiguestustle г 
Page has a frightening knack for beinfTve ne 
close—sometimes too close—to the ada passi 
tion. Near Chu Lai last August, he 0Mteason: 
memorable LiFe color pictures of ther black 
Marine operation, as well as a pain Ubbefore, 
piece of Viet Cong shrapnel in his f^ Tolc] 
In the thick of the recent Buddhis Т" fless. 
volt in Danang, Page was again Y нете u 
for LiFe when a rebel grenade exp)? oj even | 
near his face and cost him two pins ш oth 
blood before medics could pat Ee 
his eight wounds. n wl 

Bandits & Opium. As one of pisa “Bronx 

aip ts it, Page 5 00%. 
admiring colleagues pu f the бр hil 
daredevil, an seventy A ght 
school, not for publicity's 
‘cause he is incredibly bored of man The Ji 
anything else but the hairies 


‘rebels. 
ider SOI 
[d live 
did, ei! 
= jng ma 
let Nam orf;pondei 
Teelance Phomessag 


» р itor. i 
_ feats.” The son of an audi gradus 3t. So 


fairly normal life until his 


ood grammar SC en 
from a g Б ht а VolkSWaE; 


London, then boug Amst Ot unr 
and started айыт Me year; Pe ad life 


to Nepal. It took 
blithely саш a Үр to 1495. (Ni р, 
ains, beg D Eni 

BS fetched ECT Burst Unp 
hol H bus №. Tess uve { 

punito AES b tg dea 
е ОИ Я 
а given driving Jessen Ve h 
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even smuggled a little opium. Once 
[ aos, һе persuaded U.P.l. to take 
Wi’ оп as a stringer photographer, 
ji h he had no professional expe- 
Nro" He soon moved to Viet Nam, 
у freelancer, and has been cover- 
vM m war ever since—except for a 
12 brief vacations like the one to 
, where he began a motor- 


pik 
(ап 
jotal те 
= Buggers. For all his flair and 


e has developed into a sensi- 
Bie. otographer who has the respect 
r well as friendship of almost the en- 
Po Saigon press corps. Many of them 
егей last May to celebrate his 22nd 
E rthday. He had just been wounded in 
Danang, but suddenly showed up in Sai- 
оп announcing: “АП уои сап йо ир 
here is drink vodka Collins. Besides, 
they're perfect buggers, those Buddhist 
ing else, lrebels. Its my birthday, mate; let's or- 
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lder some champagne. I never thought 
та live to see it." Hardly anyone else 
did, either. "Congratulations for hav- 
ing made it," toasted a veteran corre- 
t Nam oifspondent, “but haven’t you gotten the 
lance Pho message?” Apparently not. 


Ong for the 
REPORTING 


пага сибе 
arched [о 
у, two UsBlackout Fallout 
f the sky, A good reporters nose for news is 
the cuttepever out of the wind, One night last 
Je drowilyeek New York Timesman Martin 
mmediatelfolchin, 37, was visiting a friend who 
1, Page һафаа just had-her first baby in Manhat- 
rrespondentan’s Mount Sinai Hospital. Health is 
in the Vieffolchin’s regular Times béat;.and he 
immediately noticed a lot of unusual 
gy fatigueShustle and bustle in the maternity ward. 
k for беп Туе never seen it like this before,” said 
-to the ada passing nurse, and she ventured a 
ast, he t00fteason: the great New York City pow- 
ires of ‘Her blackout had taken place nine months 
s a paintllefore, almost to the day. 
in his ^ Tolchin delightedly followed up her 
uddhist "tess. Yes, said Mount Sinai, births 
in МОЙ еге up from the. daily average of 
je expl" even to an alltime high of 28. Check- 
wo pints Ong other New York hospitals, Tolchin 
patch "Éiscovered the same general pattern. 
ellevue reported 5096. more“ births, 
f his™ Bronx Municipal 100%, St. Luke's 
Page 5 200%. Tolchin thereupon reported his 
f the "rightly scoop in the best deadpan 
ke, bul in 'ànner—through the mouths of others. 
1 at gon. He quoted.Sociologist Paul Siegel: 
t of med The lights went out, and-people were 
Page jol t to interact with each other." He 
grade mot Sociologist Robert Hodge to say: 
hool 1 bus, Y didn't have access to a major 
СИТ Arce of amusement—television. It’s 
Ше «hol! Unreasonable to assume that a lot of 
p ЖТ, М life went on.” Added Mount Sinai 
JUD (atetrician Richard Hausknecht: "It's 
! pad ite Possible that there were a number 
mes, "nplanned pregnancies." Said Dr. 
Шак lUStop Ber Ti am RISAIN A 
NR eM RE E a 
ngi very cath: “If it should be true, I woul 
where ШК it’s partly because people may 
any “Үе had trouble finding their accus- 
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tomed contraceptives.” А : brand-new 
father explained: "It was the candle- 
light." Said an anonymous official of 
the Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America: “АП the substitutes for sex— 
meetings, lectures, card parties, thea- 
ters, saloons—were eliminated that 
night. What else could they do?” 

Fertile Crises. Tolchin himself re- 
frained from musing over the possible 
effect of the full moon on the blackout 
night—or whether the illegitimate birth 
rate had also gone up as a result of the 
long night spent by some in offices. 
With the impeccable restraint of a good 
Timesman, Tolchin merely hinted that 
many Americans apparently require 
crisis nights to get interested in fertility 
rites; he found statistics showing that 
the national birth rate jumped mark- 
edly nine months after Pearl Harbor 
and after the outbreak of the Korean 
War. In any case, he added, sociologists 
had predicted all along that the New 
York blackout would “provide a rich 
mine for behavioral, sociological and 
psychological discovery." 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Biting the Handout They Feed You 


The bane of every newsman's ex- 
istence is the publicity handout. In a 
never-ending stream, handouts arrive in 
the morning mail to proclaim that Con- 
solidated Everything has just named 
Jim Jutjaw as the new vice president in 
charge of personal advancement; or 
that Sandi Starlet's high-rise bust does 
not keep her from reading on her back; 


or that Senator Somnolence has forths.. 


rightly called for furtherdiscussion. 

With few exceptions, the self-seeking 
blurbs are quickly ripped open and then 
ripped up. But even that takes time, 
complained Miami Publisher Jay Mor- 
ton of the weekly Florida Business 
Leader. After analyzing his daily 44-ft. 
pile of junk mail, Morton decided to 
take Draconian measures. By registered 
letter, he informed 35-of the most con- 
stant offenders (none of whom ever 
took ads) that in the future he would 
regard any handout as an ad-insertion 
order, which he would automatically 
print at a charge of $2.50 per col- 
umn inch. 

It worked miraculously. Last week 
Morton reported that he was down to 
18 inches of mail a day, “and there’s 
very little junk in it. Even so, some 
publicity men have persisted. When 
Morton sent them bills as promised, 
Delta Airlines paid up. But when Pub- 
licist John Crouse refused, Morton took 
his $31 tab to small-claims court. There, 
to almost everyone's surprise, Judge 
Martin Shachat rejected Crouse's plea 
of accepted and traditional practice, 
ordered him to pay Morton's bill on 
the grounds that the letter had clear- 


practice. Morton, of course, was glee- 
ful; Crouse went into shock. Said he: 
"It could be the doom of public-relations 
counselors." 


YEAR IN 
GROUP HISTORY 


Pre-tax profits 
rise by over 10% 
Deposits from customers have in- 
creased during 1965 by £22,005,000 
to £92,048,000. Record results were 
established and there are good 
grounds for hoping that 1966 will 
produce even better results. 
Group Results in Brief: pee 
Profit before Tax. . . £2,307,000 . up 11% 
Profit after Tax... . £1,294,000 . up 39% 
Net Tangible Assets £11,614,000.up 7% 
Current Deposits and other 
Accounts ...... £92,048,000 . up 31% 
Advances to Customers and other 
Accounts ..... £127,807,000 . up 19% 


Make the most of your money 
in a 6% Deposit Account. 
To earn 6% p.a. minimum notice of with- 
drawai is 6 months, but first £100 can be 
withdrawn on demand. Мо U.K. tax 

deducted. 

Write to the Genera! Manager 
for further particulars and your 
copy of Deposit Account Booklet 
No. AO.306 


LOMBARD 
BANKING 


LIMITED 
Head Office: Lombard House, 
Curzon Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
GROsSvenor 4111 (30 lincs) 
City Office: 31 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
MINcing Lane 4111 (10 lines) 


WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 


The 283-year old Mitsui Bank. 

The first Mitsui Exchange House was 
founded in 1683. From it has grown а vast 
complex of industries, embracing every as- 
pect of modern business life. 

Because the Mitsui Bank still occupies a 
central position in this great business group, 
it can be of special help to you in your 
dealings with Japan. ай 

We are experts in foreign trade and 
exchange. We аге modern, fast, and 
conscientious. You'll find our branches 01 " 
correspondent banks in every pu 
the world. ^ е ай 
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U.S. BUSINESS 


WALL STREET 


A Long Look Upward 
(See Cover) 

Wall Street runs two ways—up and 
down. 'Yhis fact was recognized long 
ago by one of the Street's alltime mo- 
guls, J. Pierpont Morgan. When asked 
by a brash young investor for a fore- 
cast about how the market would go, 

^ Morgan glared down his generously en- 
dowed nose, bristled his mustache, and 
replied: *It will fluctuate, young man. 

It will fluctuate.” 
So it always has, and always will. 


When Morgan died in 1913, the Dow- ` 


Jones industrial average, even then the 
popular indicator of market perform- 
ance, stood at 81, and investors were 
happy about it. Last week the Dow 
closed at 840.53, which would have 
seemed astronomical to Morgan. Yet 
there was widespread worry because 
even that figure represented a 16% fall- 
off from a moment last February when 
the average briefly broke through the 
mystical 1,000 mark. 

Since February, the market has 
mostly fluctuated downward. Now it 
would plunge by as many as 16 points 
in a day. Now it would steady, now 
twitch nervously upward—only to fall 
again. Market analysts, always ready 
with reasons, have exercised consider- 
able imagination in explaining the day- 
by-day declines. Thus, on May 31; in- 
dustrials dropped 12.97 points, and ana- 
lysts said the trouble was a peace scare 


based on rumors about Viet Nam truce 
talks. On June 29, the average fell 9.30 
points, and the drop was attributed to a 
war scare because the U.S. was stepping 
up its bombing efforts against North 
Viet Nam. 

This was not as paradoxical as it 
seemed. What it really added up to was 
uncertainty about U.S. Government 
policy. Uncertainty is anathema to in- 
vestors, and they have felt a lot of it in 
1966. The U.S. economy as a whole is 
still roaring ahead, but inflation fed by 
war and high Government spending is a 
constant threat, and there are navging 
doubts about what, if anything, Wash- 
ington intends to do about it. 

"Why?" Seeking a degree of certain- 
ty, many investors have taken their 
money out of the market and put it 
into fixed-interest bonds which, largely 
because of the Federal Reserve Board’s 
tight-money policy, are offering the 
highest rates in decades. Chief victims 
of this trend are the blue-chip stocks, 
eminently reliable but yielding relative- 
ly low returns. “Why,” asks Atlanta 
Broker M. E. Ellinger, “should an in- 
vestor put money in the stock market 
and get a return from A. Т. & T. at 34% 
when he can buy Trust Co. of Georgia 
savings certificates at 5%?” As a result 
of this attitude, dollar losses among 
many blue chips have been staggering. 
G.M., already hit by Ralph Nader and 
the auto safety hearings, went from a 
high of T13$-last October to a 1966 low 
of 78% last week; for 1,310,000 share- 
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Little to feel certain about. 
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Playin 1 Д 
9 the gq conside 
holders, this meant a total lo dc 
billion in the value of their 
In roughly the same period 
: £ » th s 
most widely held stock, A. T. & T ШШК abi 
has also had its troubles because of ie wd 
rate investigations), went from 684 to = 9 
53, representing an $8 billion los; авг 
2,840,500 shareholders—most of them hh a 
small investors. Non E 
No Panic. In times past, such re е dc 
verses could have set off panic afflicting the near 
the nation’s entire economy. Perhaps 
È jownersh 
the most. remarkable thing about the "ERI ES 
1966 market is that even the small-time .120.( 
has refused ‘hem w 
to panic. Instead, he is playing the game ‘ight, A 
with considerable cool. Says a МЕ to may 
waukee schoolteacher: “Most of the nds, м 
people I know who invest have job se- orth oj 
curity. We're only losing profits DON. ie linke 
Im not going to chicken out.” SS «m, pr 
Боё ; «when ШУ Pr 
Boston Physician Dennis Slone: Waer ion la 
I look around and sce the demands 39 piji 
the people for goods, I feel ш ht valu 
nothing to worry about. Anyone 3 
drops out of the market now 15 D m 
a real mistake." Says St. Тош ‚ such 
icals Executive Brooks Bernhardt з libbed 
“Му wife and I.own 14 common г pi ‘ng inde 
plus shares in a mutual fund. Weve! y the 
these away for our retiremen bit, louse th 
cently, they've all gone down a ur 88 
but whether the market 8065 ie 
down in four months Oe to \merica 
doesn't make. that much а. деве, Ce, Е 
us." In Cincinnati, e ician, Sh 
78, a retired railroad electr ‘ing ПО” Lync 
“Pm not Бо when The 
OW 
had some 
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CUSTOMER, LYNCH MANHATTAN OFFICE 
Ing the gdconsiderable cool. 


S of $8.6 \images of 1929, when stock values al- 
vestment, | most overnight plummeted by 50%. To 
€ worlds jc about 1966 in 1929 phrases is to 
T. (Which: compare Gemini 10 to the tin lizzie. 
е of ЕСС At the time of the Crash, a mere 
п 681 to 1,371,920 people were, as the saying 
1 loss to fyent, "playing the market." Most of 
Of them ‘ese were either professional specu- 
htors or amateur gamblers who might 

such те have done better at the $2 window at 
afflicting ре nearest race track. Today, corporate 
Perhaps jwnership through shareholding is the 

bout the warp and woof of American life. Some 
mall-time 120.000. people (more than half of 
S refused ‘tem women) own stocks in their own 
the game ht^ Another 3,600,000- participate in 
| à he market through shares in"mutual 
г of the finds, which themselves own $35 billion 
е job s torth of common stocks. Millions more 
fits NOW: e linked to the stock market by com- 


ut.” Says’ z 1 5 
s "When juny profit-sharing and corporate pen 


e of 0n plans; pension funds alone have 
mands 9 billion, or 55% of the present mar- 
ШО * value of their assets, invested in 
ong Hig ттоп stocks. 
es The national spread of shareholding 
IS dt 5]: ‘such that the system itself has been 
a rocks, lbbed "people's capitalism.” It is fit- 
р = put ‘tg indeed that that title was invented 
Ve re) the Wall Street-based brokerage 
ЛГ bit, ‘Ouse that is most responsible for sell- 
P s or 8 соттоп stocks to the common man. 
s "P ars © Corporate title is alread t of 
yo усиз ц Corporate title is already part o 
тепсе (0 Merican folklore: Merrill Lynch, 
\ itchell,, “te, Fenner & Smith. 
ian, SAYS 7° Goliath:-By-any standard, Mer- 
А | Lynch is ће Goliath of stockbrok- 
ior when he company maintains 165 of- 
me U^ 15 in New York City, 134 else- 
as Re In the U.S., and the rest in such 
uses f ап trade centers as London, Paris, 
КОШЫ Ud, Tokyo, Geneva, Hong Kong 
“a stook “irut. The international string of 
he gide 0789 is hooked together by some 
to pie n 000 miles of private wire. Merrill 
ac of N belongs to 41 stock exchanges, 
the, "s ates 4,900 sales or purchases dur- 
in f^ $ т ery market hour. On the biggest 
sure P үле of them all—the New York 
"a xchange—Merrill Lynch has a 
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hand in 12% of the round-lot (100 
shares or more) and 20% cf the odd-lot 
(less than 100 shares) transactions. 
Its capital totals $148.2 million, almost 
three times that of its nearest compet- 
itor, Bache & Co. The vaults in Mer- 
rill Lynch’s headquarters on Pine Street 
(two blocks from Wall) contain $13 
billion in negotiable securities. In all 
its transactions last year, the big bro- 
kerage house grossed $228 million for 
a net profit of $30.8 million. More than 
ever, it fits the name that Wall Streeters 
in awe and envy bestowed long ago: 
“The Thundering Herd.” 

The head of the herd obviously holds 
huge responsibility—to his company, its 
clients, the nation, and for that matter, 
the world. It was therefore all the more 
remarkable that Merrill Lynch almost 
routinely underwent a major leadership 
change just last month. Michael McCar- 
thy, 63, who had been chairman since 
1961, moved up to executive committee 
chairman. President George J. Leness, 
63, became chairman. With only two 
years left before mandatory retirement, 
McCarthy and Leness are really begin- 
ning to phase themselves out; they plan 
to spend most of their time pondering 
about Goliath’s long-range future. 

In as president^and operating head 
stepped James Edward Thomson, 61, a 
taciturn type who has never sold a 
share of stock. It made sense that Thom- 
son is an administrator instead of a 
salesman. Beamed Edward A. Pierce, 
92, last survivor of the firm's founding 
fathers; “I don't know anybody I would 
pick over that boy as head of our firm.” 
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the A. & P. applies to tuna fish and 
canned peas. Among Merrill Lynch's 
major divisions: 

> The “Front Office,” comprised of 
2,800 registered representatives, or 
"customers' men," who retail stocks and 
account for 65% of Merrill Lynch's 
business. The firm selects one of every 
15 sales applicants, trains him for seven 
months in a program that includes Mc- 
Carthy, Leness and Thomson as school- 
room lecturers. It pays salesmen a salary 
that is now at a median of $18,000 but 
ranges upwards of $200,000 for real 
Stars. To discourage “churning”—the 
unnecessary turnover of stocks in a 
customer's account as a way of earning 
fees—Merrill Lynch, unlike most bro- 
kerage houses, does not pay its sales- 
men commissions. Instead, it gives “ad- 
justed compensation," or extra pay, for 
good performance, together with year- 
end bonuses that can amount to an ad- 
ditional 17 weeks' pay. Registered rep- 
resentatives are also fined, in amounts 
ranging from $10 to $50, for mistakes 
in their paper work. 

> Research, which includes an elite staff 
of 210 analysts, whose far-ranging cor- 
porate sleuthing costs up to $9,000,000 
а year. The analysts, including six in 
Canada and four in Europe, Keep tabs 
on 3,600 companies both to guide in- 
dividual customers and to orient Mer- 
rill Lynch's own underwriting. The firm 
also has a staff of 80 whose only duty is 
to analyze customer portfolios as a free 
Service; last year, they scrutinized and 
made recommendations about 51,000 
stockholdings. 
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Thomson takes charge of ап ОЕ arco Se i centered at the Chi- 
zation that. markets" Stocks е саро Board of Trade, where Merrill 


same detail and cost consciousness that 


X 
Black Friday, Oct. 29, 1929 
16,410,000 shares traded 


Brokers' Market 


Lynch is one of the biggest, and most 


Blue Monday, May 29, 1962 
14,746,000 shares traded: 


Millions of а Воз of $ 
shares traded INDIVIDUAL 5 NY. РЧ 
daily on N.Y.S.E. 20,120,000 SALUS GC * | 
b: SHAREOWNERS vun AU 
12° " 

ў МЕМ 49.4% ый 

3 9,060,000 adults |— 

ө: 705,000 minors ! 

10 

x | 6,490,000 WOMEN 50.6% 

Ы 7| EU MEN 50.6% 9,430,000 adults 

ы 1 + 3,210,000 575,000 minors 

A WOMEN 49.4% 
| 3,140,000 550,000 
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College, where h to 

а men’s clothing Se part 
in commissions during made RE 
year. Though he left AS fresh 
years, his Tecollections f 
were fond enough for a 
benefit handsomely from his 00] T. 
herst currently gets about $5 are 
nually In income on 500,0 
УШ some day Bet one- 
cipal, which co 
totals $35 million. Fro 
rill went back to Flori 
Teporter-typesetter for 
Beach newspaper. He finally hj 
Street as a fledgling bond Sale : 
1914, almost immediately o Ed 
own firm with $4,000 in ee i 
salesman of soda fou 
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6 ; а to call themselves "Meri 
ш: 25 3 nc S^ i | 
FROM LEFT: SMITH, MERRILL, LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE IN 1955* B: tis A Mere етап Panter Sea 
Ў È . u fe 01 KSTAC 
ee ‘Let’s bring Wall Street to Main Street. 7 the error—to the confusion of later gex Wen ^" 
cautious, brokers. It handles 7,000 com- should it be the firm's individual cus- erations of investors, who still addres, 
modities accounts. Because of the pre- tomers who have made its fortune? _—_etters to "Mr. Merrill Lynch,” lod, Mer 
carious nature of commodities trading, Merrill Lynch also places extraordi- By 1928, Merrill Lynch was prosper. sell 


the company requires that each pro- nary—for Wall Street—restrictions on ing. But Merrill was among the ime W 
spective customer fill out an extensive its own employees. None is permitted _ to notice ominous signs оп Wall Street, ex 2 
financial form before it will accept him. to make a bank loan using securities Now is the time to get out of debt,” ireet, hc 
The rule of thumb, says a vice presi- as collateral. None is allowed to sell he advised friends and customers, And sist 
dent is, “Does this guy have $10,000 he stocks short on his own account. Sig- he practiced what he preached, Mergas 
can afford to lose?” nificant debts" are grounds for firing. rill and Lynch sold out, ы NM 
> Underwriting, in which Merrill Lynch So is “high living."-As a result, Merrill $5,000,000 of their capital and most a 
has come from a poor 60th position Lynch men are a notably ingrown their employees to the Chicago iE m 
among investment bankers 20 years аро group, spend many of their social hours of E. A. Pierce & Co. ier spent t а 
to third place in management of cor- with one another- playing -low-stakes Depression looking after t eir persona El 
porate underwritings. The firm under- bridge. e investments—which in Menio ңа 
wrote $1.3 billion worth of corporate Just to make certain that all of-  cluded a succession E ша veal.” 
securities last year, this year has already fices observe the rules, the company Lynch, whose main i Кос OM nes 
scored a major coup by handling the keeps inspector teams constantly on the had been to semper [егуз 
negotiations in which Howard Hughes move. Top executives often act as in- ance, died in 1 J OUI. 
sold his stock in TWA. Merrill Lynch  spectors—as witness a time early this First Floor Frills. MUS som NIME 
got the business partly because, in a year when Thomson, then executive decided that ү EC He тосола red: c 
specialized field where personal contacts vice president, paid unannounced visits е ET Г e Т ТҮ 
count, it had long ago been the broker to the Tokyo and Hong Kong offices. ed Merrill Ly 


е . & Beane, кк Ma 
that Hughes's father used. It sold the This discipline was drilled into Mer- А. Pierce; a year latere EU ot 'mplish 
stock at $86 a share, pleased Hughes by rill Lynch by the man who can, more which was among t Chicago's Board mpted ; 
handing over a certified check for $546,- commodity nons Ge growing ©" *broug 
349,771, got $2,900,000 as a managers = Edmund C. Lynch Jr. and Alpheus Beane Of Ta SE his restful Depression 0 The N 
fee for handling the transaction. are sons of original partners. plex. During LES HARBUTI—FORTUNS $ dea 
_ The Rules. Whether it deals with an > CHAR dius 


eccentric multimillionaire like Hughes 
or with a centric, ten-share customer 
in its Wilson, N.C., office, Merrill Lynch 
imposes upon itself а set of rules that 
goes far beyond the requirements of 
law or the ordinary ethics of Wall 
Street. As a privately held corporation, 
it need not make much public disclo- 
sure about its transactions; yet almost 
alone among Wall Street-houses, it is- 
sues a candid annual report addressed 
“To Our Customers.” Also standing sol- 
itary among the big brokers, Merrill 
Lynch so far has refused to deal with 
the mutual funds, thereby turning away 
atleast $10 million a year in. commis- 
sions. The reasoning: there might be : z 
an argument about who should be given McCARTHY, LENESS & THOMSON IN CONFEREN 
the first chance to buy attractive stocks. е 2 


; ethics. 
Should it be the huge mutuals? Or | Far beyond the ordinary cie; 40905 
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| to ignore ускЅТАСЕ AT PINE STREET HEADQUARTERS 
later Ben- Men the humans rest, computers race. 
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XN Merrill had seen where the future 


S prosper. 4 selling to small investors. "Let's 
the fir ing Wall Street to Main Street," 
all Street, ? exhorted his aborning herd. Main 
of debt,” reet, however, was not yet that en- 
ners, And 10188010. Merrill's first annual report 
ved, Мег.) customers, issued for 1940, recorded 
ransferredie only loss: the firm has ever incurred 
d most of-3309,000. 
гаро firm Undeterred, Merrill continued to ex- 
spent thead his company,. dropped from his 
г personal sonally written creed of conduct a 
's case in-uple of rules. Among thes@=was.one 
ee wives. Slruction to “Eliminate All Expensive 
the years ШЇ.” From upstairs offices, Merrill 
flamboy- ch moved down to show-place street 
.gmers, upped advertising, sent sales- 
0 Метт out to explain the stock market to 
| reenter бойу who would listen. The system 
constitut- Кеа. Comments Author Robert So- 
| with Elin his history of the New York 
& Beane, œk Market: “Merrill was able to ac- 
important implish something-the New Deal at- 
y's Board mpted and could not carry through; 
ing © * brought Wall Street to the nation." 
55101 pe The Name's the Same. After Mer- 
owt ЇЗ death in 1956, the firm name 
me ged again. Since, because of death 
‘<4 departure, no more Beanes had an 
“test in the company, the title of 
{Till Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
yy me Merrill-Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
é naith. This honored Winthrop H. 
-AX who had risen from office boy 
| Perating-manager.. Three years lat- 
М 1959, the firm made ап even 
К? significant switch. Anxious to 
М ls capital stable even if partners 
p Tetired, Merrill Lynch incor- 
Wd itself, with McCarthy as presi- 
Mia, ne of the key stockholders (690 
i "as James E. Thomson, who had 
V5 By Merrill himself. 
dati in Southampton, Ont., of a 
sh a^? father and a mother of Eng- 
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restless student. He left Canada at 18 
without finishing high school, headed 
south of the Canadian border, turned 
up at the home of an uncle in the 
Queens borough of New York City. In- 
terested in figures and bookkeeping, he 
went to Wall Street for a job, was 
hired by Merrill as a runner at $14 a 
week. "I remember the salary well," 
says Thomson, whose present annual 
income is over $100,000. *I couldn't 
live on it." 

Thomson soon moved into the “back- 
stage" offices. He clerked by day, by 
night took accounting courses at New 
York University. In 1930, after E. A. 
Pierce & Co. took over Merrill Lynch's 
business, Thomson moved west to work 
in Cleveland and Detroit; in the depth 
of the Depression, he and other em- 
ployees were sometimes paid in scrip 
(which was good for food) instead of 
cash. After the 1940 reorganization, 
Thomson moved back to New York, 
where he worked under, and eventually 
succeeded, his longtime friend Mike 
McCarthy as head of operations, the 
paper-work part of the business. 

Success & Savings. Under Thomson, 
Merrill Lynch's backstage today is the 
most highly automated and most eco- 
nomical operation on Wall Street. As a 
junior executive in the 1940s, he be- 
gan fretting about all the time that it 
took to move paper back and forth 
between front office and back. He 
thereupon introduced a conveyor-belt 
system that cut paper shuffling (and 
costs). In 1956, the firm moved boldly 
into computers. Strange as it may seem, 


Wall Street, which certainly has. press-.Qldereones;" 


the benefits of Merrill Lynch ad- 
Vice: "We are entering an era 
in which the computers are go- 
ing to do everything except 
make love. Jim Thomson is a 
man capable of understanding 
what these machines can—and 
cannot—do.” 

While he is computerized at 
work, Thomson leads a quietly 
unprogrammed life outside his 
office. He and Wife Dorothy, 
whom he married in 1927 after 
a courtship that began when a 
mutual friend introduced them 
on a commuter train, live in a 
shyly elegant ranch house in 
Westfield, N.J., an hour’s trip 
by train and ferryboat from 
Wall Street. Thomson, in Mer- 
rill Lynch fashion, is an eager 
traincand  evening-out bridge 
player; though he has a bent- 
armed swing, he plays golf in 
the low 80s, has certificates to 
prove that he has thrice scored 
holes in one. His two children, 
both grown and married, remain 
close to the marketing place. 
Son Donald, 34, an Amherst 
graduate, is a registered repre- 
sentative in a Merrill Lynch New 
York branch office. Daughter 
Joan, 30, is married to a Merrill 
Lynch junior executive, soon to 
be transferred to Detroit to the 
same job his father-in-law held 
some 30 years ago. Thomson 
has five grandchildren; and in 
preparation for yisits from" the 
maintains in his 


ing need of compntéfs;Was Slow to get Westfield home а slot machine 


into the electronic act; the New York 
Stock Exchange itself is still in the 
midst of conversion from a hand-run 
system to a computerized operation. 

In this area, Merrill Lynch leads the 
Wall Street field by miles. By day, its 
computers direct orders and confirma- 
tions to and from trading floors, pro- 
vide up-to-the-second quotations оп 
490 over-the-counter stocks and com- 
puterized estimates on the value of 
2,600 others. By pressing a few buttons 
on a desk console, a salesman any- 
where in the U.S., within five minutes 
can get back a computerized analysis 
of the prospects of almost any stock. 
At night, while human employees rest, 
computers handle the firm's account- 
ing, run off customer statements, pre- 
pare monthly reports, figure margins 
on individual accounts, reckon Mer- 
rill Lynch's daily cash position. 

Hard but Clear. In the highly com- 
petitive brokerage business, Merrill 
Lynch naturally plays hard. Most of its 
rivals agree that it plays clean. Attempt- 
ing to set up a computerized operation 
for members of the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change in Chicago Midwest Р esident 
son for advice. “I think that computers 
are good for the industry as a whole,” 
said Thomson. “We'll be glad to help 
you out.” Says Day today, after receiving 
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of the sort classically known as 
a “one-armed bandit." He even 
furnishes the kids with dimes to 
try their luck at the monster. 
Explains he: *I want to teach 
them that no matter what they 
do, they're going to lose money 
when they gamble.” 

99/, a Year. To Thomson, in- 
vesting in the market is no gam- 
ble, and he has statistics to prove 
his point. Under Merrill Lynch 
encouragement—to the tune of 
$400,000—the University of 
Chicago’s Center for Research 
in Security Prices recently stud- 
ied all stock-price changes since 
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The future is in front. 


1926, carried out 56,558,000 compu- 
terized transactions. Result: a long-term 
profit that varied according to tax 
bracket: a tax-exempt institution would 
have earned 946 per year on its invest- 
ment since 1926; an individual in the 
$10,000-a-year bracket, 8.2%; and one 
in the $50,000-a-year bracket, 6.8%. 
"Thomson was recently elected a gov- 
ernor of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Three afternoons a week, therefore, he 
walks the two blocks from his office to 
the Exchange for Board of Governor 
meetings. In the N.Y.S.E. board room, 
Merrill Lynch is considered to be a 
maverick. It is pushing for changes that 
leave old conservative brokerage hous- 
es aghast. By 1975, the number of U.S. 
shareholders will double, the number of 
listed shares will double (to 20 billion), 
and the daily volume of trading will 
grow by some 60% (to 10 million 
shares in an ordinary day). To handle 
all this business, Thomson figures, both 
the Exchange and the brokerage houses 
it serves are going to need a lot more 
modernization. In all, Thomson esti- 
mates, Wall Street will need as much as 


ча $1 billion in new capital, and there 15 


Сона 


~ rules and regulations: And it is with 


-only one way to get it. That is by allow- 
ing N.Y.S.E. member firms to go public, 
"selling stock in their companies to out- 
siders. This runs contrary to Big Board 


some justice that Merril] Lynch people 
gibe at the N.Y.S.E.’s promotional slo- 
gan—"Own a share in American Busi- 
ness." That, goes the plaint, ought to be 

expanded by two words: “Except Ours.” 

Despite disagreements and rivalries, 

all stockbrokers share the concern about 

the continuing downward market move- 

ment. There is а cliché that brokers 

don’t care whether the market goes up 

or down; after all, they make their 1% 
standard commission on both sell and 
buy orders. No broker can safely adopt 
that attitude. If the market were to per- 
form so badly that Americans lost faith 
in shareholding аѕ*а viable way of in- 
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vesting, there would be few sales, few 
purchases and few commissions for bro- 
kers. Which, to some extent, is precisely 
what has been happening this summer 
as averages fell, investors decided to 
wait and see, and daily volume dropped. 

In Wall Street phraseology, the blue 
chips have been “leading” the market 
downturn. By anyone's terms, big in- 
vestors have been showing the way. In 
the last nine months, mutual funds sold 
$73.1 million worth of General Motors 
stock and $31 million in A.T. & T. At 
the same time, the mutuals have been 
buying growth and glamour stocks: They 
now hold 24.496..of the stock in nine 
domestic trunk airlines—which, despite 
the airlines strike, still have great po- 
tential. They also own 11.296 of com- 
panies in the “office equipment" area— 
such as SCM and Xerox—and 10.6% 
of corporations involved in the explo- 
sive field of color television. 
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the ѕее Хо), even to some Frenchmen, the 
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HILL, SAMUEL'S LORD SHERFIELD 
Outside the club for peace instead of war. 


York, the American seal is erased from 
the ingots, and the gold is sent—wheth- 
er by plane, ship or submarine is a 
closely - guarded  secret—to France, 
where most of it is stored in the Paris 
vaults of the Bank of France. But there 
is considerable evidence that many mil- 
lions of dollars worth of ingots, presum- 
ably for supersecurity reasons, are hid- 
den away in heavily guarded caves in 
the French Alps. 


BRITAIN 


The Daring & the Elite, == 
“The big fish asni often pass," ex- 
plained Britains Viscount Bearsted, 
“and you grab them when you can.” 
Last week Lord Bearsted- hooked a 
notably big one—to become his own 
successor as chairman of Hill, Samuel 
& Co., Ltd., the largest of London’s 
merchant banks iñ terms of capital, 
securities underwriting and profits. His 
prize catch was Baron Sherfield, 62, 
the former Sir Roger Makins, ех= 
barrister, able economist, gentleman- 
farmer, career diplomat and onetime 
(1953-56) Ambassador to the U.S. 
_Half-the Ark. Lord Sherfield has a 
reputation for smoothing out argu- 
ments, whether between nations, com- 
panies, or factions within companies. 
That talent is exactly what Hill, Samuel 
seems to need. Despite its size and 
profitability, the company has been split 
by internal dissension. The trouble be- 
gan almost as soon as Hill, Samuel was 
formed 16 months ago by the merger 
of two distinguished but disparate bank- 
ing firms: blueblood M. Samuel & Co., 
and new-blood Philip Hill, Higginson, 
Erlangers. 
The house of Samuel traced its 


"eise orandiather, the first Lord 
Bearsted, who founded the British half 
of Royal Dutch/Shell. A conservative 


partnership, Samuel relied heavily on 
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its money to make money, stuck to gilt- 
edged investments. Philip Hill, whose 
directors held their salaried jobs by 
right of talent alone, was brash, inven- 
tive and daring. With Philip Hill's top 
man, a rugged ex-lieutenant colonel 
of the Welsh Guards named Kenneth 
Alexander Keith, 49, as deputy chair- 
man and chief executive of the com- 
bine, the Hill team pushed ahead with 
deals that offended the traditional can- 
ons of the Samuel group, and often did 
so without telling them, Managing а 
takeoversobsSelfridge’s, the London de- 

—partment store, the Hill faction went 
so far as to raise its bid for shares with- 
out consulting other underwriters. 

"| regret to say that peace in any 
business is not news," said Keith last 
week, “апа a bloody good row is." For 
a time in the row at Hill, Samuel, it 
even seemed possible that the hard- 
driving Keith might lose command. 
With Sherfield’s appointment, Keith 
keeps his chief-executive title but loses 
some range. *He'll look after the out- 
side of the ark," said Keith, “апа ГЇЇ 
look after the inside." Bearsted, having 

found a neutral and popular successor, 
keeps a seat on the board. 

Polish & Thrust. Though no stranger 
to finance, Sherfield will be the first 
non-banker to preside over one of Lon- 
don’s 16 elite merchant'banks that, with 
Bank of England backing, “accept,” 

or guarantee payment of, commercial 
debts. The lanky (6 ft. 44 in.) son of 
Boer War Hero Brigadier General Sir 
Ernest Makins, Sherfield since 1964 has 
been chairman of the Industrial & Gom- 
mercial Finance Corp., a colleétive ven- 
ture of English and Scottisbabanks tha 
provides credit to small peas 

Despite its trouble, НИ баш 
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CINEMA 


Mother's Boy 


The Idol will be remembered, if at 
all, as the movie that gave a second- 
stage lift to the career of Michael 
Parks. As Adam in John Huston's 
movie version of The Bible, Parks wears 
little more than foliage. In this befud- 
dled study of London's dashing young 
set, he vigorously fleshes out an even 
barer role as a beatnik U.S. artist. 

Parks preaches rebellion against 
Momism to the best friend (John Ley- 
ton) who idolizes him. He persuades 
Leyton to pay half the rent on a seedy 
flat, uses it to enjoy Leyton’s girl friend 
(Jennifer Hilary) and finally seduces 
Leyton’s divorced mother (Jennifer 
Jones). Shortly afterward, The Idol ex- 
plodes with the kind of gut-clutching 
Greek passion that seems altogether 
alien to the cool contemporary scene 
set forth in the rest of the picture. 

Leyton’s thunderstruck discovery that 
Mom is a woman capable of physical 
desire looks a bit forced since Actress 
Jones plays her from the start as a very 
turned-on Jady. Jennifer, now 47, even 
goes at her gardening with a provoca- 
tive air, tugging at her blouse front 
while she breathlessly inquires of her 
son’s pal: “Ever been to Corsica? The 
sun beats on you like a hammer . . . de- 
licious, frightening." Her ultimate sur- 
render proceeds, posture- by posture, 
through moments of squeamish abandon 
on a dance floor to a New Year's eve 


when she sweeps downstairs in a feath- 


ery ball dress to find the narrow-hipped 
ne'er-do-well listening to Vivaldi. Some- 
how, he senses that she has never felt 
like a real woman. 

Director Daniel Petrie sponges up 
London's local color, but The Idol tan- 
talizes chiefly by concentrating on Parks, 
whose passing resemblance to Laurence 
Harvey offers no insurmountable ob- 
stacle. Intense, slow-burning and con- 
fidently virile, he has a star actor’s nat- 
ural instinct for arousing curiosity about 
what he will do next. Parks pulls atten- 


BURTON BERINSKY 


PARKS 
Instincts like a tomcat. 
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tion to himself like a vagrant, possibly 
savage tomcat whose animal responses 
need not be understood to be interest- 
ing. And he makes most of moviedom’s 
clean-jawed young swains look about as 
dangerous as campfire boys. 


Psychodrama 


Mademoiselle is an exquisitely pho- 
tographed flop in which three flamboy- 
ant talents compound each other’s mis- 
takes. Trying an English-language dra- 
ma overladen with artsy Continental 
flavor, Director Tony Richardson (Tom 
Jones) miscasts Jeanne Moreau, an ac- 
tress far too frost-free to catch the 
temper of a frustrated spinster. She 
brings every subconscious drive boiling 
to the surface, and her roaring hetero- 
sexual readiness makes a parody of the 


MOREAU 
_ Evil on the meadows. 


screenplay by France’s poet of perver- 
sion, Jean Genet. 

As a provincial school teacher, Mo- 
reau expresses her-lust for. an Italian 
woodcutter (Ettore Manni) by scourg- 
ing the countryside with fire, flood and 
poison. Moviegoers may take it or leave 
it; but those who stick around will prob- 
ably want to amuse.themselves by count- 
ing phallic symbols. Snakes and falling 
timber abound, and Mademoiselle’s met- 
aphor for ће асі оѓ love is an ax blade 
buried in lumber. Xenophobia, pyro- 
mania and sundry aberrations are 
touched upon, while Genet catalogues 
the destructive power of Woman. On 
the night before the woodsman is beaten 
to death-by the villagers who suspect 
him of her crimes, Moreau leads her 
victim through rain-swept meadows 1п 
one of the longest.and most ludicrous 
love marathons ever filmed. 

Occasionally, Director Richardson 
entraps a darkly beautiful image, filling 
Moreau’s unfathomable eyes with licks 
of rcficcted Alamo in a manctrois Close- 
up. More often, Mademoiselle’s effects 
are merely outlandish, and the film cre- 
ates an overall impression of rich re- 
sources gone smashingly to waste. 
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Westinghouse Thermo King truck refrigeration. 


equipped with Westinghouse Thermo 
King are cruising the highways of the 
world. Through the cold and temperate 
zones of Europe, across the hot desert 
sands of the Middle East, in Asia and 
the Americas— foods are delivered 
flavorful and nutritious. 

Westinghouse Electric International 
Company, 200 Park Avenue, New York 
10017, U.S.A. * 
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Three-Card Trick 


THE LAST JEW IN AMERICA by Leslie 
Fiedler. 191 pages. Stein & Day. $4.95. 


Somewhat like the man in the sick 
joke who was recovering from radical 
throat surgery, and said it only hurt 
when he laughed, Leslie Fiedler, critic 
and novelist, only laughs when it hurts. 

Fiedler hurts from the raw places in 
contemporary life where the minority 


ROBERT L. SMITH 
cr 


LESLIE FIEDLER 
Broad, but soundly comic. 


—Negro, Jew, social dissident or sexual 
deviate—is abraded by community judg- 
ment. In his latest book, which consists 
of three comic novellas, he laughs as he 
plays confident conjuring tricks. with 
cards of racial identity. 
© The Last Jew in America takes the as- 
similation into the American community 
of new-generation intellectual Jews and 
makes from it a sad-funny tale. In a col- 
lege campus presumably similar to Mon- 
tana State College, where Fiedler used 
- to teach English; he gathers a handful of 
Jewish faculty members who have be- 
come more American than ham on rye 
and throws the tragic mysteries of Yom 
Kippur at them. They don talliths 
(prayer shawls) over their tweeds and 
attend the services of Louis Himmel- 
farb, dying unassimilated of cancer in a 
Catholic hospital. The old Jew scandal- 
izes their skeptical liberalism by insisting 
on removal to the bathroom of a cruci- 
fix that hangs on the wall. Later, a man 
who had refused to make one of the 
minyan (sacramental quorum) jeeringly 


sells his “chance in the world-to-came? — 


for a nickel. But Himmelfarb's stubborn 
faith has confounded him, and now, it 
seems. he would like his nickel back. 
]t is a nice story, and Fiedler, who 
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is on the editorial board of Ramparts, 
the San Francisco Catholic periodical, 
knows enough about the Jewish and 
Catholic faiths to understand that while 
neither is intrinsically -funny, they may 
have their comic aspects when seen in 
social juxtaposition. 

e The Last WASP in the World under- 
lines Fiedler's conviction that the basic 
tone of U.S. creative intellectual life has 
become Jewish. He takes a poet, fash- 
ionable yesterday, hopelessly square to- 
day—-a gangling, bearded figure of Prot- 
estant, romantic, outgoing, Western 
America—and sticks him in a Jewish 
wedding in New Jersey. The ushers are 
all Ph.D.s in physics, and the guests, if 
they are not Jewish, pretend to be on 
grounds of intellectual prestige. The 
poet hero, doomed to an academic lec- 
ture circuit where he recites his now- 
hackneyed verses, is the husband of one 
and the official lover of two other vora- 
cious, intellectual Jewish women. On 
circuit, he tries to sleep with the pretti- 
est girl to show up at his readings: he 
nurses the hope that one of them will 
restore his own lost innocence. He has 
met such a one. and treasures a letter 
irom her that he will reread when the 
awful wedding (at which his beard 
causes him to be mistaken for a rabbi) 
is finally over. After drunken humilia- 
tions in which he is literally stripped by 
his wife and two mistresses, he is left to 
sleep alone. He-opens the letter that 
should have promised innocence. It 


~ proposes—and in the crudest way—just 


some more Sex..There is no hope. The 
poet goes mad. Innocence, which Critic 
Fiedler, in Love and Death in the Amer- 
ican Novel, suggests is the basic Ameri- 
can obsession, is just not to be had. 

9 The First Spade in the West takes a 
descendant of a Negro slave who ac- 
companied Lewis and Clark and makes 
him the manager-of a swinging cocktail 
bar. Ned York is a compendium of so- 
cial and racial ironies. He won't let In- 
dians drink at his bar (although they 
may well be his blood kin); and he de- 
spises the white homosexual beatnik 
who plays in his jazz combo, because 
the fellow is always trying to make him 
join CORE, which would prejudice Ned’s 
chances of being named “Man of the 
Year" by the local Kiwanis Club. Ned's 
involvements in the death of a mono- 
logical Jush of a white woman and with 
her queer gigolo make a tale of the kind 
that used to be called really rich. Gamy 
too. The idiom is broad but soundly 
comic. Fiedler has come out with some 
rare old-fashioned humor. He may be a 
professor and all that, but he has spent 
a good deal of time out of the ivory 
tower. This story, especially, shows that 
the critic has picked up more than philo- 
"Sophica! texte from. a study of Mark 
Twain; he has learned the basic strategy 
of the anecdote—the one art form that 
all Americans, whether they know it or 
not, attempt to practice. 
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enough to support Odili, 34 other chil- 
dren and five wives in high style, with 
a goat killed every week, and lashings 
of palm wine to wash down the yams. 
But times change. The white man has 
gone, and Odili must emerge with his 
emergent nation and attach himself to 
black power in the person of a cynical 
grafter named Chief Nanga. So begins 
a comedy of Freedom Now. 

Cultural Struggle. With his B.A. 
from the University, Odili is a poten- 
tially valuable protégé of Chief Nanga 
who is really most at home in pidgin. 
As a student, Odili had disapproved of 
Chief Nanga for his demagoguery and 
his "ignorance," but it is hard for a 
young schoolteacher to feel superior to 
his old school-and-scoutmaster now 
that the wily old charmer has a house 
with seven bathrooms and an official 
Cadillac with chauffeur. 

In the capital, he learns that the 
chief's pidgin-speaking “bush wife,” who 
had once appeared to Odili as "the 
acme of sophistication” in a white sun 
helmet, is now seen as a hopeless hick 
who can’t get the hang of English or 
even much pidgin and is unable to make 
the cultural struggle into a girdle. She 
is about to be supplemented by a “par- 
lor wife.” Odili, a man of many re- 
sources, wants this luscious literate for 
himself, despite the "bride price" being 


village by his patron, the gallant and 
ever-jovial Chief Nanga. Meanwhile, he 
attends cultural events, not the least of 
which is a night of instant integration 
with the wife ofa U.S. information 
officer. 

A Ton of Journalism. Later he joins 
a reform party to put Chief Nanga and 
his grafters out of office. It ends in de- 
bacle. Odili is beaten nearly to death 
by the chief's forthright constituents, 
and it is back to the village for him. 
But all is well. A military coup deposes 
Nanga's gang, and, with a more or less 
good conscience, the convalescent Odili 
is able to pay the "bride price" for the 
now redundant “parlor wife." He does 
it from party funds. 

No American Negro writer has ap- 
proached the comic posture that Chi- 
nua Achebe has achieved toward his 
own people. His book is worth a ton 
of documentary journalism. Indeed, he 
has shown that a mind that observes 
clearly but feels deeply enough to af- 
ford laughter may be more wise than 
all the politicians and journalists. 


An Authentic Quixote 


NORMAN‘S LETTER by Gavin Lambert. 
232 pages. Coward-McCann. $5.50. 


Biology says that the longer the nur- 
turing period, the higher the species of 
animal. The quirks in that idea appeal 
+ to British-born Novelist Gavin Lambert. 
He first explored! protracted puberty 
among starlets in Inside Daisy Clover, a 
barbed novel that Hollywood made into 
a mushy movie. Now Lambert satirizes 
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Mexicans. The man robs and kills Nor- 
man—a fitting non-heroic end for an 
unfitted non-hero. 

To an Arab boy, the only one who 
never took advantage of him, Norman 
wrote the book's theme: “The romantic 
and the sinister are always intertwined 
in an attitude somewhere between a 
struggle and an embrace." By inter- 
twining them, Lambert has achieved an 
authentic tragicomedy about an au- 
thentic 20th century Quixote. 


Public Murder Day 


ON TRIAL translated and edited by 
Max Hayward. 183 pages. Harper & Row. 
$4.95. 


The world will be an infinitely safer 
place when the self-conscious Soviets 
grow up enough to accept genuine criti- 
cism. That they have not done so is 
amply documented in this transcript of 
the trial last February of two Russian 
"underground" writers accused of slan- 
dering the Soviet system (TIME, Feb. 
18). Andrei Sinyavsky and Yuli Daniel, 
both 40 and both widely read, had been 
smuggling pseudonymous manuscripts 
to the West since 1956 under the names 
Abram  Tertz and Nikolai /Arzhak. 
When the KGB arrested them /last fall, 
the world expected a quick, quiet, Sta- 


linesque show trial, in which the pair —# 


would meekly plead. guilty, then be 
whisked off to Siberia, never to. be 
heard from again. Not quite. j 


Among the 70-odd writers and critics 


present in the yellow brick Moscow 
Oblast Court must have been.one adept 
at shorthand, because this account of 
the twWo-day"trial-is detailed and chill- 
ingly convincing: How. it reached) the 
West, British Editor-Iranslator Max 
Hayward does not say, but it must have 
followed a secret route like the one 
that brought him Sinyavsky-Tertz’s The 
Trial Begins in 1960. That grotesque 


account of a woman who procures an 
abortion during the black days of еж 


Stalinist “Doctors Plot" of 1952 was 


_a_key element in the prosecution's as- 


sault on Sinyavsky. 

Defiant Throughout. As for Daniel- 
Arzhak, the major stain. on his blotter 
was his macabre novel This Is Moscow 
Speaking, which imagined а “Public 
Murder Day," on which Soviet citizens 
could kill almost anyone they chose: 


Excerpts from the trial: 


Prosecutor: Your story says that, 
“As usual, the paper [Izvestia] printed 
an editorial calling for observance of 
Public Murder Day." Isn't that slander 
on the entire Soviet press? 

Daniel: It’s a gibe at the style of news- 
paper articles . . . You keep forgetting 
that the starting point for all this is an 

ag jon, not something that 
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